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A PARTY, EUREKA! 

'AAR Tstoa Prakash Narayan, who has been in searqh of a unfithoi 
M thl^can eradicate corruption from the tart of « £* 

found one; a new fwtiy. Oitirens for Democracy. Mi Narayan he* 
been, taking his countrymen by surpiiae by odd 
and on—his verbal battle with Mrs Gandhs, his |perchan t for China m 
preference to Russia, his concern for the young men perishing 
his allusions to rigged elections, his roundabout references to <he fartttt 
Government that reign s now at the Centre, his wMies for a flare up and 
so on. So long he behaved like a ^appointed coracience- 
keaper of tlie country, nobody took him seriously even though he could 
■ro on talking non-stop for three hours without taking, a glass of wapr. 
But his suppoit for the Gujarat movement and, later, his plunge toto 
the Bihar arena have raised a flutter in the Gandhute doseoajtes. What 
exactly i s at issue? In Gujarat and Bihar people are sattifiemg th«r 
Uses •« the hope that their sacrifices will salve the problems of cor¬ 
ruption. inflation and unemployment. In Gujarat pteoplje dtied to 
make the Assembly dissolve itself, in Bihar people are dying just to 
achieve that. Mr Narayan said, jiMly so. that this pfljtfrttar objective 
was useless because one Assembly or Cabinet would be succeeded by 
another hardly distinguishable fiom the (previous. But what does he 
himself hope to achieve by his party, which on its own admission has 
p*> other means to fight cwntpiion except lectures and speeches? 

Corruption today is not just something attached to the ruling 
governments and tie rearing,-parties. Conniption is the \(system on 
which the present State stands— von remove corruption and die whole 
State, its bureaucracy, army, pollice. education health and all the rest 
of it will collapse. Corruption today in Tndia -not something that a 
skilled gardener can prune off. If one decides to fight corruption, one 
has to go the whole hc*t—fight against $ie Government, at the Centre! 
and im the, jjptes, and along w’th them, the wjhole system that has 
built iWflf ouritng the last twentysix years. 

It is beyond doubt that Mr Narayan is back in the crucible of the 
petty politics or, if you may, the Great Politics of 'India. He is, M 
very good company, of course—with the Swatantra, the Jana Sangh, etc. 
The nevsfty formed confederation of. tfr* a 
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heaven-^e^t angel. The Congreij^lk' 
annoyed, or pretends |to be, bu|t ill 
W lato^nd hnp'lm&f' as a k^k 
iilwty procession*. .Anil nwre. 
rf w t> yt 4 ii its faithful, Hie, CPI.; 
But meat fliwacteristic ha* been the 
reactio® at the CPI (M) at the «n», 
kind romi9£xAjf> J, Ixrtfe p ush e d ( 

Mr Narayan. Personally Mr' NSra-' 
yan { s unblemishable, the party cays. 
It said the sairn thing when, Mss 
Gandhi was about to lose power at 
the time of the Congrc^ spli t some 
years ago; it has been icy renting 


The Rule 

People had taken it £01 panted 
that Bangladesh would diop the pio- 
•posid waor rnmes uul Even then 
an an of suspense was built up in 
New Delhi and the three ‘Foieign 
Ministers at tunes looked theerJul 
and at other^ puMed long faces. 
There miurit Uiave been sowue haid 
haigainlng ovet the staivung non- 
Bengalis horded m campe* 4n Ilians 
glndcsh,, but at last a compromise, 
foj the time being tht lcas(t, was 
tfou id, and everybody Was |pfea*cd 
with the ‘historic* perfot mancc. Mr 
Azt / Ahmed twlajs jgratehil to ihe 

Sheikh for his majgtunimitty. Had 
the Sheikh been stubborn, he would 
have been unpopular in his own coun¬ 
try. Most people there are jpjleafied 
at the turn of events since the Isla¬ 
mic Summit and aie looking (for¬ 
ward to resumption oil tiade and com* 
meree with Pakistan in the hopte 
thaU this would go part of the way 
to (relieve theftr 'tranendowv econo¬ 
mic hardship. The creation oE Ban¬ 
gladesh might have iproved a god¬ 
send for Indian industrialists and 
businessmen but they have fiailid to 
deliver the goods. Industry in India 
jtseflf is creating because 'c|£ load- 
bedding, shortage of coal, the high 
pride of oil arid mismanagement, 
aqd even the small quantities that 
*gre going to Bangladesh arc add ; ng 
to the shortage ajnd high prices 
here. It S$ only the smugglers asd 
th$ir {Matrons high up both here and 


ever hjifWt* But the 1 party has not 
learrKjMfe lesson. It yet to iwv 

MtSftpalilYr 

Satottat h Genet*, ti* Ufa# 

of a >t i* $e fence# 

the personality <4 men aloag wSm 
them, flow Wse have jnetijjfc 
ate personally honest built appiij&d 
themselves a veritable empaw* ok cor¬ 
ruption ? 1 he first Pi ime Ministet 
of India wanted to hang the blaik- 
maiketcers. 'Hie iioiiiy of the ques¬ 
tion is, who hangs whom? 


the traditional leftist .PtatifiM d<P3f 
something that will have kvahact * 

xwbm&m 

the peonla, * * * - 

w i H tf 

* •* . v ***/ 

•.*? 

HowTd Lom Frioa^s 

India it, planning a major tr,adc 
offensive in the ATab countries. 
And there is no earthly reason why 
we would not be able to sell inorr 
of some of our traditional as well a, 
non-traditiofial good* in the region 


Of Three 

in Bangladesh who aire doing well. 
If ttosumptioin oA trade between 
Bangladesh and Pakistan lestous 
pait ot ihe old balance, India should 
not m nd because it is m«t efficient 
enough to exploit a situation for 
which it woiked \eiy hard indeed. 
Alas, Mrs Gandhi ha s proved to be 
a Hash m ihe pa/n 1 

Noimahsation of relations between 
India and Pakistan will take time, 
bceause New Delhi is not willing to 
lesume diplomatic relations. It 
thinks than tome other steps, like 
lestoiation of postal and other com- 
mun cation facilities, should be lcs- 
lored fin st 

Though the D< Ihi agieemcnt has 
been welcomed by all th- time 
gcwcrnmeniiK lit is the problems at 
home that are nagging. It ; s a fast 
cletcnorating situation with the 
sternest emphases put on the nnin- 
te’iance oi law and order. The 
killings m Bangladesh are raw, with 
individauls taking a prominent part. 
In India, ; <n the spasmodic outbursts 
m Gujarat, Bihar and elsewhere, it 
is the government machinery that 
is responsible for the murders. In 
Pakistan, Mr Bhuttio has decided on 
more liberal measures in Baluchi¬ 
stan. But the cracks in this sub¬ 
continent! are widening, with dispa¬ 
rate ifordes, speaking in maroy laW 
guages and with diffieremt ideolo 
gits, trying to make the cMPusion 
unbearable. The contabula'tiions of 


Wt would ot t'ouise not be the only 
one to woo these States winch have 
now acquued 'immense (uichasii^ 
power firom tli<ir oil. But popenly 
planned and implemented, a policy 
q 1 laigci exports to these region 
should normally piove successful 
However, as usual New Delhi’s ap 
Ipioarh icma’ns amateurish. Theire i 
a paotesvion of offic al, senn offiei 
and pmalc delegations going i > 
these Stales But that is moit 01 
less all. They aic. all coming ban* 
with the impassion that these conn 
tr<s fan buy a loti more of Indian 
tea, jute goods, engineering pi > 
ducts and even beef But our Gov¬ 
ernment has not yet been able t 
make up its mind on one basic poim s 
Should pm ate traders be allow*, 
to participate in tlrs tiade oflensi\ t 
The saner section >in the Govdr 
nieni is known to be against alio' 
ipg these notorious! elements to ( > 
so. But they ha\c come under vc 
great pressure from the business lob- 
b ; es and their hangers-on in govern¬ 
ment departments to let them ha\c 
a share in the cake and to make a i 
quick buck. No public statement 
has yet been made as Qo the polirv 
to be followed, but indications arc 
that private parties will not be t< 
tally shut off. And nottrng can male 
the planned trade offensive rui. 
aground more certainly and depriv 
India of whatever goodwill the coun¬ 
try still enjoys in the region. * 

What happened in one trade witn 4 
Bangladesh, we believe, should sen' 
a s an eye-opener. On that occasion 
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*also New Delhi scarfed with the un¬ 
impeachable proposition !that pri- 
■ vatic business should be kept out of 
the trade as far as possible. But 

* hat promise has proved just too 
much to keep. Soon the business¬ 
men made their entry into the field 
and managed to live up to their refu¬ 
tation off making enemies of friends. 
Iff New Delhi does rot want this 

r 

sordid history to be repeated in the 
case of the Arab countries, it must 
put its foot down and now. Any 
«' jrirnl of concession tio businessmen 
in one .form or another will only 
‘ »|:rovc disastrous 

How Many Prisoners ? 

f International ronimumtei organisa¬ 
tions are strangely indifferent! to (he 
■"‘large-scale recession of the coniiiiu- 
’ lo lists still going on in Indonesia. The 
*Sffic : al attempt* to pass on the blame 
' for the “disorders" that took place 
1 in Jakarta in January tb the com- 
munist , underground has ’4ot im¬ 
pressed any section of (public opinion 
ini the country. No one i-s prepared 
Vo believe that the Indonesian Com¬ 
munist Party, faced as it is with severe 
‘'repression and ceaseless witch-hunt¬ 
ing. can mobilise tjhousnndv off stu 1 - 
‘ dents and young men to defy the 
military regime. On the contrary, the 
rnj>re.ssion has gome round that die 
Authorities want to persecute thou- 
ands of comnHwi.ist.s who have 
it her escaped arrest or are still in 
. prison. 

' The concern over the fate of the^ie 
"lias become all the more acute, as 
^‘the whole basis for their suppression 
has been knocked outi by numerous 
J facts that have come to ligh^ during 
~ the past on* year. It is airfoil's that 
no one in Indonesia is able to give 
^the exact figures of communist pri- 

* crs. General Suggharto, former 
0 Attorney General, said in September 

1^71 that there wore approximately 
;i . ..*00 prisoners but added thait this 
‘ figure was “floating”. Very Jew are 
, reported to have been released simcic 
thent The released include rank 
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and file a>inmu.ni% and members 
of the PKr s mass organisations, 
bracketed in the so-called “C M group. 
Tlie Suharto regime seiijt 50,000 
for trial. They include the leading 
functionaries of the party, belong¬ 
ing. according to Indonesian classi¬ 
fication, to the “A" group. Most of 
them have been in prison for al¬ 
most seven to eight years. Not more 
than 30 erases have so far bee '> tried, 
which mftans that the majority ril] 
prisoners are almost sure to die in 
prison, long before they could be 
found guilty of cither real or alleg¬ 
ed misdemeanour. All things exmn 
sidered, there are several reasons for 
the Government’s ijTOcrastination in 
going through with the legal proce¬ 
dure. (.)”<* of the reasons most fre¬ 
quently riled is the lack of person¬ 
nel and mean* for seedier conduct 
of trials. This is, however not the 
only reason. The Government wants 
to go on and on with these trials: 
the longer the belter, so that the po¬ 
pulation could be ke}pt in suspense 
of fear and suspicion against the 
communists Tn a sense, the "com¬ 
munist danger" serves the presen ( re¬ 
gime in the same way as neo-colo- 
nlali&n and imperialism d*tl Su¬ 
karno ; their political and economic 
failure can always -be* attributed to 
common : *sts and their designs. 

There arc over 10,000 cJomimmbt 
(prisoners of, "A” category. It is 
officially slated that they cannot lx* 
released because they strll pose a 
danger to the profit regime : neither 
can they l>c brought to trial, as theie 
is practically nothing to charge them 
with, These 10,000 or even 15,000 
people are in rn'identralion camips 
on t‘he island of Huru, and jKissibly 
on other islands as well. 

After the January "disorders" the 
Suharto Govcinment should have 
learnt Lhait silent* on the pant of the 
Indonesian peojple canno t always be 
interpreted as their agreement with 
the policies pursued by the authori¬ 
ties and that it can very soon give 
wafy to arllivc and desltructive. pro¬ 
tests. 


Bangladesh 

The Counter-Revolution 

From A Correspondent 

H AS Bangladesh completely ‘fol¬ 
lowed the path ojj Stlkkim? 
This was the headline of an article 
in one of the opj>os:»tion weeklies in 
Bangladesh. Tlie article discussed a 
meeting which polite bossc s of the 
Indian Stales having common borders 
with Bangladesh (West Bengal,'Tripura. 
Assam and Meghalaya), were alleged 
lo have held together wfth the po¬ 
lice head of DatVa, aroinkl the mid¬ 
dle of Decemlxr :n Calcutta and the 
talk's apparently were on how to 
counter the Naxalite movement both 
i”i West Bengal and in Bangladesh. 
7’hc iheojy and practice or organis¬ 
ing the ‘luntpen proletariat against 
revolutionary violei'kfcf, wlixh was 
successful in West Bengal, might be 
repealed hi Bangladesh. 

To understand the nature of the 
in lei na’tfional co(un't)eI)^revl 0 ^ 1 u^tioln , «|irt 
the Eastern part of the South Asia* 1 
subcontinent, it is necessary to look 
more cl only at the class forces and 
the material interests which are 
(partly) shared by the ruling classes 
on both sides of the India-Bhngla- 
dech border. India helped a com¬ 
prador class (Ohm: to power in Ban. 
gladesh. a class of trader s Whose 
political instrument is the Awami 
Leagud. Jndia’s irftterven'lsion ' in 
lh71 .esHentidily intercepted a revo¬ 
lutionary process which threatened 
to turn the struggle for Bangladesh'* 
independence i'Uo a true 'people’s 
war. 

Oner the Bengali emotions lover 
the liberation from 'the atrocious 
Pakistani aorniy had subsided,, the 
(people started counting the negative 
efforts of the Indian interception. 
At first these seemed .limited and 
temporary. There were rumours : 
of looting and plundering of indus¬ 
trial resources and madulneirjy but 
the official withdrawal of the India# 

«' 
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army in March 1972 seemed to end 
this phajse. 

In the following year, however, it 
bpaame more and /more clear Mia't 
dose rclatioiibli’ip with India meant 
a drain on the economic wealth of 
Bangladesh. 

After two years ofi Bangladesh’s 
‘indepC'tuii nee’ ill** basic loices u n - 
iermini’fg the national economy <>l 
Bangladesh aie not difficult to iden¬ 
tify. The i Heresy oH the Indian 
bourgeoisie reign supreme It b in 
the inteicst of ihe Indian capitalists 
to block the inclusir.il dcvclopiuc t 
of Bangladesh and lo help the 
growth of a merchant and middle 
class, and to snr'gthen the hold of 
the rich peasants, all ol whom would 
be allies in tin* conhol of the eco¬ 
nomy of Bangladesh. I his wav, 
economic resources can he c\tiacted 
from BanglaklexI Hoi the develop¬ 
ment of industrial raprtal’sm in the 
big, 'friendly ik ighhoiiit' \\i the 
same time, die \4 w tommy could 
serve as a market for Indian goods 
which the Government Bangl.^ 
d#sh is obliged to imnoif *iireac¬ 
tive of quahty and cost. The exis¬ 
tence oi a complicated and in many 
ways chaotic economic and ]x>liihal 
saltation in the newly cuated coun¬ 
try is largely co n sbtonU with the de¬ 
velopment of the class relations 
there. From the moment the A warm 
league aissumed admini iti alive ir>-, 
pomibil'ties there has been a steady 
growth of the olass will tradeis In 
origin the Awami l.cague is t i parly 
of touts, the middle men who ‘scivc* 
ak tfnteimedial ies l>ei ween ihe ipio- 
ducers ol agi-ciduual goods on iIk 
one bird and the big (lading cor¬ 
poration^ and* ‘indusliAtl enter¬ 
prises on Ihe other hadd. Idle in¬ 
fluence of this class and its tllics 
ha s been extended to cx’tcr’tal trade 
Through the system of snipmt and 
export 1 licences controlled by the 
Awami league, the dlass <f tiaders 
and merchants has been strengthen¬ 
ing its hold ovei the economy. A 
whole hybrid j&ruriuri o*f ^exploita 
tion by unproductive elements in 
the towns has given the economy 
the appearance of a non^systenV. 


Meanwhile, the growth erf a rich 
peasant class, the kujlakv, is beihrrg 
encouraged by the Government. 

I ihe 'First ‘Five VeaT iPla' which 
was published in the beg‘iinifsr\g; of 
December 1973, points out that the 
agricultural policy of the Ayub le- 
gim< of Pakistan, who early in the 
1%(K stalled promoting capitalist 
fanning continuse to l>e propounded. 

r Ihc result ol I he new alliance of 
das, ionics can be most easily cle- 
monstiaVd by looking at Ihe pro 
dmticvi and export ofj jute, which, 
became ol the ^importance ol ^Iche 
podiic't loi tins coir try as a forc : gn 
exchange earner, is tilled the 
backboTic’ of its economy. At ithc 
begin ‘nig ol Decembei the Indian 
Mniishi of Stale (for Trade declar¬ 
ed that 1 dia ‘as a ronsetjneiice of 
a bumper clop’ in the current fin- 
anc al yiai is able to export one 
million bales of raw julte. In Janu- 
afcv, ihe Indian Government. (stated 
that its total exflons this yevn pro- 
pably will leach a mw lecoul. dlie 
sad implication of this ‘happy 
stoiy* w 11 become clear oner it is 
UMlhctl that if or several decades 
India was .not able to cxjxxrt *any 
taw jute. In fact, Indra did r-wt even 
produce sufficient jute to kcqp its 
own incimtr'ies running in full cjM 
pac (v A inew' situation was creat¬ 
ed when duiiirg the struggle against 
Pakistan large quantities or raw 
jute started to b smuggled out of 
the then ‘hostile territory’. l.ong 
a'iter the same area was turned in¬ 
to ,i ‘liicndly tc 11 floury*, smuggling 
has mini Jed one of the important 
i Miumenis tluouigh which the I»n* 
dian inchistnes are being piovxled 
Willi Bangladesh raw jute, a>nd as a 
(onset]ue kc ol which the jute in¬ 
dustries in Bangladesh are being de- 
pt iveel oil law niakriJU. There is 
a diiect link ol the class interrHs 
between* Ithe *ttrader,s of Bangladesh 
(*| luuiaV) and the Indian mer¬ 
chants ( l ^larw , aris , ). And the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bangladesh fixed the 
price at which it is w ; lhng to buy 
the jute from the growers at a very 
Jlow level, which encourage^ smug¬ 
ging- 


lire jute industries of Bangladesh 
are in< great difficulty. Some la©flora 
responsible for this state! o£ afianva * 
are the mismanagement and Corrup 
tion of the ruling class letenuentts, 
w r ho run the indu^tjrikjg like) merij 
chants (using speculation, hoarding 
and oilier devices only for personal 
enrichment). But on the other hand 
there seems to be a sabotage of a 
diffixcni kind going o T1 *. In the 
past fiw' months an unusually large 
number of godowm have been des¬ 
troyed by fire. On the other side 
of the bolder, in W^t Bengal and 
Tripura, iute industries can be run 
double a *1 triple shiftsi but for 
lOttd-shcdd'iig and labour unres't. 

It should l>^ clear that the ruling 
class of Bangladesh basically is com¬ 
prador i"i chm at err. While engaged 
in personal enrichment at the cost 
ol the masses of the poor peasants, 
the workcis a^d the lower middle 
classes, *hev arc at the same time 
selling out t^e country’s national in¬ 
terests by destroying the small in¬ 
dustrial rapacity it possesses Their 
interests are, however not exclusive¬ 
ly linked with the iu<linR classes of 
India Many of the merchants en¬ 
gaged in export and imjx>rt busi¬ 
ness see their wellbeing better serv¬ 
ed through trade with Westein 
capittdisi countries and with Japan. 
But ihe (omprsidor elements who 
are profitiing from the 'trade and 
^ell-out ‘to the neighbouring couri- 
tiy arc firmly embedded. 

Imitative Repression 

A Mirvcv of tin suporsmiLtiiie of 
Bangladesh society shows that die 
i uling class in many ways takes :*ts 
lessons from the 'political methods 
a"d tactiCs of the Indian bourgeoi¬ 
sie. Bangladesh doc's have its own 
government and administration, and 
the government takes a so-called 
'radical stance’ against ^nperiWism, 
Lolonialiam etc. But internally . it 
makes use of all kinds of repulsive 
methods to suppress popular 
tanoc. lake Governtmettt of 
West Bengal, the eledtijon strategy 
of the Awami League include* the 
use of fascist tactics. The partial 
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mentary eiedionsi in March 1973 were 
at lea# as badly rigged as the 1971 
elections were in West Bengal. The 
tactic of organising gangs (‘goomdas’) 
to destroy leftist forces was used in 
Wept Bengal against Naxalftes aind 
CP (M) cadres, long before the 
Awami League organised its private 
gangs and different! kinds of so-called 
'militia*. The presidential order 
No. 50 which the Government: of 
Bangladesh devised to round up 
elements of opposition pai^icsj, tfiaP 
many elements in dominant with the 
slainlamande of Internal . Security 
Act, enacted in 1909/70 in, West Ben¬ 
gal. Behi r *cl the facade of ‘demo¬ 
cratic socialism’ which hap a \hi^ 
tory of 20 years in India, the ex- 
pldjtarton of the ^ peasalnti, the 
workers and thee lower middle class 
is intensified. Aside from the gangs, 
the railing class makes use ctf bettor 
organised apti-popular (forties, nam¬ 
ed the Rakkhi Bahini’. These 
para military forces (something like 
the CRP in India) are preferentially 
employed against guerilla and Maoist 
groups, but o^ten they amest and tor¬ 
ture ordinary peasants and other vil¬ 
lagers. They are compared by t ; he 
population with the Pakistani army’s 
reign of terror in 1971. Men o#i the 
Rakkhi 'BalhWi ■ oertai’Sly are not 
Pakistanis, but. neither do they look 
very much like a Bangladesh force: 
they have been trained by outsiders. 

The ruling classes of India ami 
Bangladesh share a compulsion to 
suppress leftist patriies ^nd popular 
resistance, even more than they 
share economic 'interests. To t dc* 
monstra'te this one can point 1 to the 
'troika', the holy alliance of three 
political parties—an evidence as 
conclulsiVje of ithe Rakkhi Bahini. 
The Troikaf of the Awami League, 
the National Awami Party (Muzaffar 
wing) and Communist Party Ban¬ 
gladesh (GPU) was formed in Sep¬ 
tember last. With the Awami League 
becoming more and more weak and 
alietffeted from the population, its 
leaders suddenly changed thd$r po¬ 
licy of refusing to collaborafte with 
otiier political parties. The Nation* 
4 Awami Party (Muzaffar) and the 
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Communist Party Bangladesh (CPB) 
naturally were the firstl candidates 
conscdorcd, since they are the only 
partiesi which a're (proJiridian (In¬ 
sides being pro-Russian). 

The only significant programme 
of the Troika until row has been 
the formation of local 'defence 
parties’, a new form of gangs to 
whom weapons nan b|t* allocated 
order to destroy leftist and cflyposi 
tion groups. The revisionist parties 
thus have no t only become class 
collaborations, but '.vv fact 'capitular 
tionists’ whose only role seems to 
be to subordinate the interestof 
people t f > the exploiting classes. They 
have become informers for the 
Awami League, provkli ig the autho¬ 
rities with information about mem¬ 
bers of opposition (partic s and under¬ 
ground Maoist groups. Tjhus their 
function is complementary to the 
one of the Rakkhi Bahini, and they 
serve the same Idas* pnienrsts. '1V>- 
gather they form the pillars of the 
counter-revolutionary alliance of the 
Indian capitalists and merchanls on 
the one hand, and the Ba’gladcsh 
traders: on ahe other. 

There are rumours dial ig:inp»s 
sent from outside or organised by 
the ruling class of Bangladesh art 
now 7 ojjerating as ‘Maixist-Leni’ists 
or ‘Naxalites’. 

Export of Counter-revolution 

Aftei having followed this chain 
it is evident that fomnio”i economic 
interests of the exploiting classes ol 
India and Bangladesh inevitably lead 
to the joint defence o>P ‘these inter- 
eHs. Without' a'‘/swaring the ques¬ 
tion whether India would Intervene 
directly with its rirmed forces in 
rase of a [lopular insurrection a s it 
did in Chittagong Hill Tracts, it dan 
be said 'that the counttier-revolution 
is alroady international in charac¬ 
ter. lake S : kkim, Bhutan, Ceylon 
and other regions dll the ^ulxoiVti 
nenit, Bangladesh falls under the 
Iplrctoective umbrella oif l Uie Julian 
capitalist class. 

The countcr-trevolutioPf is not a 
purely subco^tinenCal matter. Sheikh 
Mujib wa s released from a Pakistani 


prison largely as the result of the ; 
role played by the U.S. Government!. 
The Russians fear the spread at 
Maobm. Consequently, the Soviejt 
Union has taken -upon itself a Spe¬ 
cial military role, providing the 
Ba ngladesh .dir Vorce wiit’h Ruslan 
Migs, atnd organising theiir di^guifo- 
cd naval base in the port of Chit¬ 
tagong. 

The Indian interest *S:i {stemming 
the r Evolutional y trend In fBangla-) 
desh is, however, the strongest. And 
ft is the Indian rulin|g dlass which 
could most ea>il\ strangulate a sue* 
ceJsful socialist revolution. 

The Bengali people for centuries 
have struggled loi independence, 
first against British imperialism, 
more recently agairst a Pakistani 
tvpc of (rdonijjism. St ;, l in spite 
of iheiV heroic struggles, national 
incUjjende ce has remained like a 
fat/i morgana. The fundamental 
reason for the 1 seeming non-attain¬ 
ability of this goal i» that counter¬ 
revolution is bring exported. The 
fate of the proletarian revolution in 
Bangladesh is inevitably linked up 
with the rievolution in the whole 
sulxont'iirejit. Sffricc the exploits- 
'tion by foreign (lowers, cannot be 
resolved a\ a natipnal level, the 
Bengali revolution will have to l>e 
ol a more advanced kind. (Revlon 
and Sikkim ha(ve (sliown that! the 
bourgeon lie unnl o^hor| r|eac,t ionary 
Tones in ihe differed countries d^ 
not leel any restraint in coord i {titty 
ing llieii lone s opposition to the 
people’s struggles. 

Post serif# 

The wVitet is consciousi the 
fact that as Tar a s the super struc¬ 
tural aspect' of the question is con 
cented, the article shows oUe impor¬ 
tant gap: namely, the problem of 
communalisni and how it plays ttvUo 
the hands of the jruli'^g classes -Of 
India and Bangladesh, is not dis¬ 
cussed. But it. was ifielt that! this 
|woblcm is too com)p'lictaited to be 
dealt with summarily. It should be 
considered in depth, a**d in a sepa¬ 
rate article. 

i 





Document 

The following is the communique 
of the /Umm-Tnpuni Z(*nal Com - 
mittee of the CPI-ML. 

INSIDE 01 outside o|i v 'the Pauly, 

^ everyone is agreed that the pr’«n- 
cipal cause ol the all-India setback 
sufleicd since the end of 1970 by ilu 
Indian revolution and its sitanduid 
bearer, the CPI (M) lies within oui- 
sehes. 1 he ipoWica'l and organizational 
crisis that began afler the setback has, 
within the last thiec years, deepen¬ 
ed. This event |prove s with cetlabi- 
ty that* the uenemy’s allround attack 
was not ‘the iftmclamental 'cause od 
the setback and the crisis, buti that 
the responsibility lies with our sub¬ 
jective errors. 

'I lie* gica't debate and ^disru^siom 
over the setback a’id enois, continu¬ 
ed over the last one* year, has help¬ 
ed to raise the ideological a^id iluo- 
retietd standards of the whole party 
But all the analyst's and assessments 
suiter flrom the same weaklier: all 
of them look at the chois super¬ 
ficially, withour rcvcalrg then prin¬ 
cipal source by entering into their 
depths. Thus it has not been jps- 
sible to eradicate the errors at tlioii 
loots. 

Our tasks are to scairch out the 
principal .source of oui eriors a <1 
then to combine ilie* aiegaiivc and 
positive experiences ol our j)arty and 
lift it to tlhe level o-f theory so that 
the -theory may 1igh t the path of 
our struggle aul advancement. 

The experiences fs)l the gn at 
Chim*«Je Rtovohijtioi* <vnd thf 
going Vietivamiese frcvolintion have 
•c&abli&hcd, alpcl the successes and 
failures of tJie Indian revolution 
have confirmed, the truth that vio¬ 
lent revolution : -n a colonial, semi¬ 
colonial and semi feudal society is 
the sum ol two forms of struggle— 
military struggle and mass struggle. 
These tlwo forms of Mruggle have 
separate cha® act eristics and thus de¬ 
mand separate attention and mjIu- 
D ; on. But these two Dorm* mus r be 
applied together, i.!ej., Hive ]>rijnciflrfe 
Of thesr simultaneity mus t be ligo- 


rously enforced keeping the military 
struggle as the principal form with 
which one must coordinate all poli¬ 
tical economic and (cultural (mafe& 
struggles either directly oi indirectly. 

All our principal errors stem ham 
the ab^oe of a' deep understand¬ 
ing ol thiv truth. By ‘ violent revo¬ 
lution” v\c confusedly understood 
“armed snuggle” or, more s(pccifr- 
tally, “gueiilla warfaic”, but we had 
no u «dcistanding ol the- fact that 
under the leadership of a truly revo¬ 
lutionary parly, all mas & struggles— 
violent iij things, political move¬ 
ments and even struggles launched on 
immediate ccouomici , demands—are 
pait and panel ol violent revolution. 
Due io our lack of understanding of 
the methodological principle cnP the 
simultaneity of the mass .struggle and 
military struggle in a colonial, semi- 
colo’^al and semi-teud.il country and 
ol its mdispensability in the d’aociess 
of safeguarding and developing the 
rrvolulion.nry armed snuggle, we 
laid a o -c-sslcd stress on gueiilla 
war fair and tithe® neglected ina^s 
struggle or kept it in abeyance by 
consigning it to a later stage. Simi¬ 
lar h. in* the past, undei the influ¬ 
ence of revision]ism, w t c had laid a 
one s-cled stress on mass struggle 
and either neglected armed smuggle 
or consig 'od it to a later silage. Thus, 
throughout tht histoirjy of 'the In¬ 
dian communist movement, we have 
committed eithei “Ixtft” or Right 
enois. On the one hand, guerilla 
struggles or the armed units did not 
last long in the absence of the 
foundation and active help of mass 
struggles while, on tilie other hand, 
lacking; tlu* flirotection and help of 
the aimed forces, the mass struggle* 
could not develop or last. We never 
lear cd to combine the two forms 
of struggle. 

In lhi s taic* moments in our his¬ 
tory when A .ihi,s method of simul¬ 
taneity was applied., especially in 
Tchugasa (I9IS-49) and Naxalbari 
n°67), there were great advances in 
rhe revolutionry struggle. But it 
was not difficult for revisionism and 
dogmatism to destroy the results of 
these -struggles, because the method 


was applied unconsciously, forth, 
tously and, therefore, only momen¬ 
tarily. 

Principal Errors * 

The struggle of the Naxalbar 
peasanst tinder the banner of Ma 
1 sc -tumg Thoughti and the con 
mcnccment, dufe to its lenbhusi^tr 
impact, of armed (peasant atiruggles 
in many part s of India, especially 
in Si’ikakulanr, and 'the (formation 
(1969) of the CPI (ML) on the 
basis of an] India-wide unity created 
large waves ol revolutionary isStnug 
gle% in 'India by removing the hegc 
mony of itvis : onism and ce^trisj 
Itom among a laige sedtuyn ol the 
masses and by the s har|p penetration 
among them of the (politics of the 
aimed sci/uie (power. But* be¬ 
cause ol oui inability to understand 
the afoiemeiiiio’kd fundamenldi 
lulc df volent tt evolution, we con' 
■fused and compounded the mililai s 
struggle and the mass s,ti ugjjjlc, th< 
two pioceves with specifically dil- 
’leire 't characteristics. For example, 
ihe method off gjuerijla struggle, 
which i s the ma ; n lorm of military 
struggle, was applied in the case ol 
the antbfeudal mass struggle of the 
peasants. Ihe killing of particular 
landlords under specific circum-^ 
stan<v s by budding small, sedret 
group* may be a particular form ol" 
the peasants’ class struggle, although 
it is noi |ho “highei” or only forn' 
of the anti-feudail smuggle in gene¬ 
ral. Bu't to call thi s (lie preface t‘ 
guerilla w T airlaie 'is wrong because 
guerilla warfare i s a specific metho* 
of fighting adopted by our small an 
weak armed fortes against the powt ^ 
ful aimed forces of the enemy an * 
thu s it may be initiated only throu^ 
combat' against the armed forces o» 
the enemy. 

Due to Our lack of understanding 
of the particular characteristics am: 
'immediate lf«nixafUiiice ofl thfc* mili- 
tary struggle, we did not encourage 
Ihe conscious politidal and organiza¬ 
tional task of building the peasants’^ 
regular armed forces and totally ne¬ 
glected the task of military tirainwg. 
Instead, the formation! of the av*wy 
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was coveqpd under a plethora o i 
rigmarole, and thu% JUaBiM nwx>t >im 
portaot problem waft not evejn pro¬ 
perly (posed Our, kyck oifi under- 
. standing of the particular character- 
1 klicH of mass smigjgle and %hIt 
'indispensability df the united 
’’iront tactics in it led to the post- 
poivement or abandonment of exten¬ 
sive local or national alliances, how¬ 
ever unstable or temporary, against 
the common enemy. The characte¬ 
risation of the whole bourgeoisie 
as comprador because i't was “com¬ 
prador at 'birth ”t the labelling of 
any error a$ revisionism and treat¬ 
ing it as one wifh couMier-revolu- 
tsonary revisionism—‘these were sim¬ 
ply attempts to make this deviation 
supportable. 

Above all, the failure to under¬ 
stand the simijltaiiieiity o4) the mili¬ 
tary slruggle and the mas^ struggle 
led to the abandonment of mass 
struggle as revisionism «r teOui ias 
the weapon of tJie ruling (lasses. 
Later when tlie >ojP mass 
struggles was admitted in words, it 
wa s in effect abandoned through :<ts 
characterization as the work of the 
“nelx stage” and by denying the ne¬ 
cessity of mass organizations. 


Consequences 

One disfofcrou» dontfejquence of 
this confusion of military strug¬ 
gle witli the masa struggle was the 
creation of the line of “physical 
liquidation”. It is tlrue that in 
every revolution (physical liquida¬ 
tion of dass enemies take s place ana 
thr^t it* never leads ‘Qhe struggle to 
a setback. But when a specific line 
and method grew oro the foundation 
ol the killing of landlords and when 
it became the fashiqn to advocate as 
many killings as [>osftible instead ol 
as few as .possible, we slowW Jot* 
the sympathy of, the masses and be¬ 
came Isolated. Thje inevitable con¬ 
sequence of this deviation was that 


our rural struggle* were never able 
to destroy the political power a*ntd 
social status of the landlord cla&. 
Rather, we deviated from thi s real 


*-<Jural class consciousness 
AP ®*\2<j-27, W4 


taneous hatred of a few peasants 
and imposed revolution om the un¬ 
prepared masses. Naturally, while 
‘facing the white terror, the masses 
became confused and teiTor-siriken; 
ma>vs resistance became impossible 
and the wdole mass basis faced great 
losses or even complete destruction. 
As a -result, organised mass move¬ 
ment and maS6 uprising for the 
political seizure df power* be dame 
unreal dreams. Starting out as ad¬ 
miring but) inactive supporters, the 
masses slowly becajne neutral ob- 
Nervei's; armed struggle became 
the l>arren effort o£ a few advanced 
persons and aggir^ssove cJo|ed-doorJ 
ism, horrible sectarianism and ad¬ 
venturism swallowed up the 1 whdle 
party. The call to btuld up 
mass movements which- came later, 
could not, under these circumstances, 
create anything but hollow echoes. 

T^he wrong notion alKnq guerilla 
warfare auid a fantastic primitivk.- 
ncss on the problem of 1 building the 
armed forces resuKed in ‘tine aban¬ 
donment of army formation to 
spontaneity. Thus army formation 
became impossible even in those 
area** of West Bengal a^d Amdlua 
where cnougli lighter* were avail¬ 
able for the construction of, cores 
tor the army. The work of building 
the United Front and mass 
struggles was i^lso abandoned -tb 
spontaneity by rejecting the use of 
united front tactics and building new 
mass organization or using the exist¬ 
ing Ones. Thfa abahulonment to 
spontaneity of two out of three 
‘‘magic weapons” required to make 
tine revolution victorious in any 
area (i.r. to liberate the area) led 
inevitably \c the failure oiP all efforts 
to create a base area; the existing 
armed units slowly became inactive 
or became ’transformed intb roving 
rebel bands; the party became more 
and more isolated and lacking tin 
ipiltiiatjivo; dfesartioni and surrender 
increased rapidly in the presence of 
a relentks s white terror and the 
enemy managed to ‘‘put out l he 
fire of armed aWruggle” everywheie. 

The party became isolated from 
revolutionary practice of the masses 


due to its abandonment ofi mass 
•jsUruggle, so that it had no option*’ , 
other than a dependence upon the 
wisdom of one particular leader whetf 
it had to test the correctness of Sts 
line. As a result the principles of 
democratic centralism were iherteas- 
i'Ugly trampled upon and replaced 
by the wrong notion of “individual 
authority*’. Instead oifi 'tMe prole¬ 
tarian ievolutfo%ry attitude of 
“searching for the truth from facts” 
came slavishnots and the deranged 
petty bourgeois vice of authority 
worship. Brilliant cadre* became 
bureaucrat*, while careerists and 
enemy agents managed to infiltrate 
into the patty. The fight against 
centrism on the question of the for¬ 
mation of the party was dralgged 
into the .party and all differences of 
opinion were strangled wit’ll the cry 
of cendism. In certain areas, to all 
these was added tl*e odious influ¬ 
ent e ol the wrong line on physical 
liquidation a,nd the pipe-gun or the 
dagger became the weapons for the 
resoluiion ol internal contradictions. 
The enemy has utilised this situa¬ 
tion fully. It is true that the des- 
paii, imprisonment and evem the 
untimely death of many priceless 
leaders 1 , cadres and innocent! ? ‘per¬ 
sons were diiecftly caused by this de¬ 
ranged and often dislvouicst authority 
worship. 

This wrong notion wav even rtHfcer- 
natiionaifvfcd and )the old Khrush¬ 
chev ite wine of ‘ international 1 au¬ 
thority” wa,s mi|K>rted in a new 
bottle bv denying I'he equal and 
fraternal relationship betwfcc ”/ the 
communist parties ol various lamds 
through such wrong, harmful and 
anti-proletaria-in!ternaiion;ilisi slo¬ 
gans such a« “China's Charrman is 
Our Chairman”. In fact, one im¬ 
portant reason why so many wrong 
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NOTICE 

Owing io prolonged and erratic 
Ibad-shedding, we are being compel¬ 
led to combine, in a very shorten¬ 
ed form indeed, the la»tj i.ssirc of Vol. 
6 with first issue of Vol. 7. 

This i s not the way to conij lefe the 
sixth year and begin the seventh year 
of this journal, but the limes are ab¬ 
normal. The next issue will be that 
Of May 4. 


lines persisted for so long was our 
mechanical and dogmatist ) Jdepen- 
dence on ^international wultixurityr 1 
and “(recognition”. 

Chant Mazumdar 

Evaluation ol .the persona] irojk* 
of Comrade Chant Mazumdar, liie 
principal architect ot tJtc Naxalbari 
peasant movement and the founder 
of the CPI (ML), is a very impor¬ 
tant political question. The per¬ 
sonal contribution ol Comrade Charu 
Mazumdar should not be denied, 
nor ahoutlri u lie exaggerated. To 
over strep's hii s personal responsibility 
lor the party’s errors and thus to 
look upon h:an as an “.unconscious 
traitor” is a horrible Right devia¬ 
tion. Similarly, unieal thinking, 
such as “his line is correct, but the 
cadres made the misiakks in pr^ad- 
tice”, is simply the continuation of 
,, the “Left’’ deviation of the past. 
The grandest quality of Comrade 
Cham Mazumdar was that he dis¬ 
played an cxiraoidinary courage and 
bravery iin the foiplkmicirfution mj! 
certain im]H>rtant Marxitft-Leninist. 
concluvions in the Indian revolution 
and the application ofi Mao Tse* 
,v tung Thought to the concrete co>ru 
ditions of India. He made great 
contribution: (1) in the work ol 
rescuing the hid van revolution and 
fhe Indian party from levisionist 
quicksand*; <*) in leading the In¬ 
dian people with certainty the 
revolutionary pa;th by initiating the 
peasant armed snuggle; and (JJ) iu 
rebuilding of the pally in a new 

• 


£tyie by severing all .relations with 
counter ^rejvolutionary ' tjevisiouian*. 
Fur these reasons, he was a great re¬ 
volutionary and a Mai^ialLlieninisL 

But he used to derive specific fines 
and methods rot from the concrete 
conditions of the Indian revolution 
but from theoretically derived Marx- 
l(<ULenin { i‘H conclusions and,, i(ncviit* 
ably, made dogmatist errors. Under 
the iniluence of the spontaneous, 
all-India mass upsurge diracc 1966, 
he began to minimize the sitrength 
of The enemy and exaggerated the 
subjective forces of revolution and 
became, in many ways, a worsh.tyfpcr 
of spontaneity. Under the influenfce 
of dogmatism, he became disinclined 
towards self-analysis ai^d did not un¬ 
dertake a ridentkss and ^thorough 
analysis even after; the defeat of 
1970-71. Above all^due to lr^ lack 
ol understanding of the combina¬ 
tion, difference and siiruujltaneitiy of 
the two forms of struggle, he made 
sci'jous error® on thje ques^ionfe 
mass struggle, guerilla warfare, army- 
building and the United Front. It 
is true that these mistakes were our 
mistakes, but his raipo'lsibityty was 
the greatest in the matter erf their 
formulation. 

in spite <if this, his contribution 
and achievement Tan outweigh his 
uptakes. JlW lifc of 
death-defiy:<ng coui age, his bitter self- 
sacrifice, his embradrjinevM jerf death 
like a communist—all these are les¬ 
sons lot every communist. 

There is no doubt that the way 
ahead must be through the correct 
solution ol unity aid struggle be¬ 
tween the two 'forms of * struggle, 
through making the rural aiea s the 
principal theatre of struggle, through 
the taking uip of the task of build¬ 
ing the armed farces ttf the workers 
a’d the peasants the /prtWipal 
task so that military and |political 
bases may be established in suitable 
places. While paying main atten¬ 
tion to this piincipal task, we must 
adhere to the party's class line and 
aipply the united Iront tactics in 
building marts organisations to deve¬ 
lop various political and eo>»X>mic 
struggles by different sections of the 


masses according to their conscious¬ 
ness and wishes and relentlessly go 
forward toward* the organisation of 
armed uprising. Naturally our pri¬ 
mary armed units will be extremely 
small and extraordinarily mobile, 
but they will slowly develop in num¬ 
ber, in weaponry and tactically by 
activating the masse* into various 
types oi mass* struggles and through 
sudden attacks and combat against 
the enemy’s armed forces. These 
units will become regular and mobile 
military units when the party’* cons¬ 
cious efforts are added. There 
» a determining importance to this 
effort because without imposing 
serious defeats, rather than isolated 
clashes, upon the enemy's armed 
forces, the mass juggle will not 
rise to even higher stages and base 
areas will not deveflojp. 

Tlie mass struggles and partial 
surrcctiou® of fhe toiling urban 
mas*c,s including students and youths 
must be actively fostered so that the 
rural struggle can lx? helped fo every 
way and preparation made for die 
all-out armed upswing. In, the ur- 
l>an ,aiea*>, we should oppose the 
adventurism of the blind desire for 
action and should iht&ruct selected 
cadres to woik underground and wait 
for opportunities so that footholds 
may be created in the ciifcses through 
firm, suic and measured step* taken 
with vigilance. 

The dogmatism, sectarianism and 
adventurism of die ipas<t must be de¬ 
feated for the healthy development 
ol the party, and the minds of those 
who are still clinging tb the ‘MEt* 
errors of the past mu$t be liberated 
stdp. by step tlrougjh patient teach¬ 
ing. Aggressiveness and violence are 
toot permissible^; Many cointfadlei 
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ait wwitfingly Jtatltthg Uho wrom 
of thr pait bat they arc not looking 
at the errors in rheir own connexion 
but separately and individually. Thus 
thtey are discovering Ithe Symptoms 
but not the disease. As a result they 
are inevitably laying a onesided stress 
on mass movements and repeating 
the 'right* errors of the pay by re¬ 
laxing the secrecy which is the very 
lifeblood of the party add taking 
the dangerous road of open and 
legalistic methods. They arc deny¬ 
ing the role of Comrade Ghaiu 
Mazumdar and some are even deny¬ 
ing the ipanty by inclining towards 
a liquidation:^ line. This> thinking 
and tactics obliteraSies ithe dividing* 
line between Marxism and modem 
rev ; «ionSsm and may take on serious 
dimensions unless thwarted. 

Deviation' 

Looking ait the jproblems a^ a 
whole, the danger otfj 'left* deviation 
is decreasing and the danger of 
'right’ deviation is increasing, al¬ 
though ‘left* deviation remains the 
principal dangri in those areas where 
comrades are still dinging to the old 
lines. Botfi these djeviatiorfci dkny 
the unity and struggle between the 
two forms of struggle and their 
4imuitanrt^.t 

To go against thie side is a Manrx- 
ist-Leniinlst «principle. Today is tis 
the duty of all comrades who have 
arrived at the coirect line to firmly 
stand against the majoritairtian tide 
constituted bv these two deviations 
and conduct the struggle lor bring¬ 
ing the majority of honest and dili¬ 
gent comrades to their side Only 
in this way, will they be afble to iso¬ 
late the handful of careerists afncl 
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enemy agents who are utilising i|ie 
confusions within the party by tht ow¬ 
ing their Rifes into the troubled 
waiters. 

h is the party which will conduct 
the armed and mass struggles. There 
fore the ability to build the army 
or bale 'areas JBepend* on whether 
wfc can skillfully unjite, expend and 
consolidate the paity. 

The process of consolidating the 
party on an all-India basis is get¬ 
ting Mocked from two directions. 
On the one side arc tine liquidation 
ists who are challenging the useful¬ 
ness and legitimacy of the forma¬ 
tion of tic party in 1% ( ) ancl are 
advocating a return to the level of 
’"co-oxclinaltifcMi'” The liquidatiortfyts 
want to wideni. deepen and make 
parmanent the cracks, which due to 
various enors have appealed in the 
icvolurionai v units forged on a •» a,H- 
India basis around the CPI (MI) 
instead of moving step by step to¬ 
wards the cementing ot these nacks 
On the othei side ate the sectarians 
who have isolated themselves from 
the majority bv trampling upon all 
democratic principles and even float¬ 
ed a fake "Central Committee** 
The deviation has not onlv not help¬ 
ed tile creation of all-Jjndia unity but 
has instead encouraged om internal 
disunity, misunderstandings and 
suspicions. 

The Assiim-T i ipm a jpi o vsiu ial 

committees have created (he Assam- 


towaids the paity’s ninth naJtk>nal' 
congress (2nd aljtcr Naxalbari). 
Comiade Mao*s latest tall be our 
standard- "Bring Marxism, not revi¬ 
sionism ; be united, do Not ftyaiUt 
l>c open and above board do not ini 
triguc and conspire " 

■ ----- ■- - « 4 

\ 

Our sole agent in Bangladesh j 

CHALANTIKA BAIGHAR j 

\ 

14, Banglabazar i 
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Tripura 7c>nal lOonin^ttcc consisU 
ing of the leading cadres of the two 
areas upon the basi s ol fundamental 
and minimum political unity and 
through the inflictiion of a defleat 
over liquidationism and sectarianism 
Thev have thus taken a fiist step 
towards consolidation on a ' zonal * 
basis. Thx zonal committee lequests 
and nails upon the cadres, members 
and svmpath\seis of Jhe patty un 
other areas : to immlccliaitely uniie 
on a zonal scale on the basis oi 
minimum political u^ity; to staiH 
from a desire for unity and to arrive 
at a new unity ‘through the princi¬ 
pled critic*™ and scl|P-tTiric ; «sm of 
past and present eirors: and in this 
way proceed on tin all-India basis 
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Palestinian Poetry 

The Bleeding Lutes, The 
Blazing Grosses 

1 K. Sifi'K,! \ 

\ 

OPHE Palestinian struggle lor frce- 

* * dom and domcland is noj meic 
Sporadic and sensational gunfne by 
the gwrJlas, ruoi sanctimonious re¬ 
solutions in the l!N off and on It 
is o”e of the iTy : <itg tragedies of out 
cenUuy—Arabs lendeicd wails in 
(b£ii own country and bounded out, 
because Christian nations decided, in 
penitence and p*>ty, that the Jews 
be given a homeland. Fiom this ge¬ 
nerous impulse sinr an g Israel, dug 
jnito the heart of Aiali lands as a 
dagger—Palestine all but for¬ 

gotten—a people, a on I tuie, a his¬ 
tory were rubbed out of existence at 
one stroke of a Western co n fcpiracy 
buttressing Zionism. 

The hery symphony following here 
however lugged in form, coinstitutes 
ft precious document off history eni 
shrining a testament oif suffering 
and self-re&pcit. l»t s roots can be 
traced to farther baltk than* 1918 01 
1967. I|t found expression), else¬ 
where in West Asia, in fictiion, 
drama and poetry. Bur the new 
Palestinian literatuic, chiefly ]>oeti\, 
has emanated lioni the experience ol 
Israeli terror rendering thousands (3 
million) refugees. War and art be¬ 
came twin* fields of encounter lor the 
beleaguered Palestinian. Verse be¬ 
came the Fedayren’s armour asser¬ 
tion, and Annunciation 

Two landmarks of this revolution¬ 
ary muse are the Diwa n ~Al-Walan- 
Al-Muhlall (Tire Occu|p«ed Home) of 
Yuauf-al-Katib and the lectures de¬ 
livered by-Dr \bdurrahnran Yaghi, 
Dean, UnheiMty of Amman, which 


For much of mv material here 1 
twn indebted to Islamic Literature , 
Hyderabad, Afpnl 1973. Prof A K. 
Julius German \ article, “The New 
Palestinian Poetry irom Beneafli the 
Crossfii c”. 


detail the radical literature of the 
new* Palestinian's. The Dean made 
a ferv^ih ipJea to all writer* to join 
the freedom fight against foreigners. 
Poets answered this call a”td t/reir 
emdtional volcano jtaund Symbols 
in the bleeding lute and the blazir*# 
noss Tire vaiietv of emotional res- 
jjonse was well arched by the Lute 
and ihe Cross. ’Ilf the for mu wa s a 
tear drop, the latter was a mailed 
fist, and »*oti merely all suffering and 
submission. 

Major imoing the poets inhabit¬ 
ing the orcupsed territories ate 
Abdur -Rahim Mahmoud, Ahi Salma, 
Ibiahim Toquan, Mahmoud Dar- 
wish, Toufiq Zayyacl (the author of 
The Young or Pigeons —Afiajfch 
Hnmam) Somt ol them were jail¬ 
ed, but their message could not he 
confined to the prison walls. A 
note olf regret foi Palestinians fa lure 
lo keep pace with the times rings 
out m many jroems 

Thcie are two broad divisions of 
modern poetry in Palestine. The 
divide is marked by 1900 Sorrow, 
paeans to liberty, lament foi the 
martyns, iderttifikationi wtjth 'the \re- 
fugecs, anguish at their afflictions, 
and dismay a ttlic world’s apathy 
characterise the poetry of the period. 
Pom wue constrained to employ 
svmhols in order to camouflage their 
meaning A wist fulness for the lost 
home and an undying ifaith in the 
redemptsve future are unmistakable 
in the poetic effusions of this period. 
The examples of Cuba, Algeria, and 
Vietnam itself in them a senfcc df 
solidarity with >dhe ifellow fighters 
elsewhere a p d the will lo survival 
against odds 

The post-1960 period bils good¬ 
bye to the sentimtan*alvsim of the 
earlier phase and partakes of grir 
and granite. The earlier 'literari¬ 
ness* is replaced by a popular 
idiom close to the oral speech of the 
ancient mawalia. The glory of the 
Arab poet glow s in 'their memory 
and their poetVc output, suffused 
with a new Isgflit, makes the oak, the 
olive the pjaternal meadow and its 
bracing air spring to life. The pri¬ 


vations of the rotogees impelling a 
socialist angle and a class conscious¬ 
ness are evident In the writing of 
quite a number of poets. 

Chorus 

This cry, turned into a chorus* 
did not go in vain. Fellow writer* 
'in Arab countries and beyond res¬ 
ponded wsth support. The poems 
here aim at arousing the conscience 
of humanity at lai]ge. For \ most 
part, they lack subtlety and sophis¬ 
tication. But thus is more than made 
up by the ring of earnestness. Nor 
is thc ; i message or a|ppeal in any 
doubt A fire coursing tthiougth them 
signifying the will to live and die 
valiantly flashes forth ‘from all of 
them Thisi quality cannot lie i$$- 
nored or missed 

The Palestinian problem has 
been allowed over the yeais to grow 
into a simmering volcano. The plight 
of 'the refugee* is signified well by 
the bleeding lutes Before these turn 
into blazing crosses and the volcano 
sends out blasts, world conscience 
should assert itself In the cause of jus¬ 
tice and humanity. Time is ticking 
awav too fast for any oomplatency. 
Palestine remains a challenge to our 
morals and of course to 'the useiul- 
ncss of the U.N. T|he poem*, rock- 
rough, embody 'the suffering of a 
people who have kept their heads 
high amidst all misery and betray- 
ad. Hence they are an affirmation 
and an indictment. 

Sam ill al-Qasim (Anish) : Sorrow 
Upright 1 walk 
Head held high 

An olive-branch and dove m hand; 
My corpse astride my shoulder. 
My heart a full moon. 

With thorns, exhaling sweet bavM 
My lips like the sky pouring 
Now fire, then love. 

And 1 walk... 

: The Strangjeift: 

Forty years in the defieti of Sinai, 
Then returned the others 
And we walked on...the next 

day came the rest 
Whefldto ?... and how long shall 
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we wonder? 
And remain strangers’? 

:Sorrows and Revolt: 

A long time ago 

I never shooed away a visitor from 

my door. 

But I opened my eyes a certain morn 
And found my crops stolen 
My life’s mate hanged, 

The little son’s bade—a field of 

woitads ! 

My guestis importers 1 
, So, 1 laid mines and dagger^ at 

* door. 

And swear by knife’s edge; 

No visitor hence to enter my home 
T was but a poet 
In the circle of mystic dreamers 
; Bu l now a volcano in revolt 
In the twentieth eentury. 

: The Infants of Raffed): 

From die voice of Ala-Eddin 1 has 

erupted : 

The birth of the self-conscious birds 

of prey. 

It was I who threw stones aft the 

ememy’s car 

I distributed the circulars 
1 gave the signals 
I embroidered the banner 
Carrying chairs and brushes 
From quarters.., to house*... to 

•the walls 

y 1 gathered the youngsters 
And, far away from the refugees, 

we swore 

That we would fight 
t As long as in our street the aggressor's 
X •' bayonet appears. 

1. This boy became the symbol of 
patriot’s resistance. 

«•' Mahmoud Dairwish : Identify Card 
Record: 

I am an; Arab 

My card number fifty thousand. 
Halve eight children^ 

The ninth will come after the 

summer. 

Are you angry ? 

Dpn # t forget: 

I am an Arab. 

1 work with the quarry with 

fellows in toil 


Have eight children 
I steal for them 
The loaf of bread 
And cjotheg 
Anfd copy books 
Out of die rooks. 

But I seek no alms at your door. 
Nor humble myself at your palace 
gate. Are you angry? 
Bear in mind. Fm an Arab 
A Marne without distinction 
PaKient in a country where 
All live in t!he warmttli of wrath. 
My roots were laid 
Before Tiroei dawned. 

Before Ages had day-break, 

Before the Cyprus, olive. hr»h 

meadow bloomed 
My father: from a \family of 

ploughman 

Nok from nobility 
My grandfather: a peasant) 

Lacking a hoary pedigree 
My house: a watchman’s hut 
Of wood and reed. 

Are you satisfied ? 

Am an Arab 
My hair wheat in hue 
My eyes coffee-coloured 
My character? 

A shawl o’) head, a band on it 
My ,p-alms rocik-hard, 

Prickly to whoever ‘touch them 
Mv address: A secluded village 

... forgotten/. 

Its lane s tear no names 

All its men in fields or quarry 

They love the common,« cause. 

\r*‘ you cross ? 

Do not forget 
I’m an Arab. 

The vf’ievards oif my forbears were 

stolen. 

Also the Held I tilted, 

With my children 

Nothing was left ms or our grandsons 
Except these rocks 
Will they too be seized 
By your government, as heard? 

Weil! 

Flash the first page banner-line 
T don’t hate the people 
I don’t pounce on any one 
But if I starve 

I’ll eat tie flesh of my robber* 
Take care.. .of my hunger 
And my anger. 


:Sparrows sans Wings : 

Our irifants are scattered without > 

shoes v 

Vanishing m all the paths of loss 

and doom 

Extinguished tin nuffebry .a"d 

meagreness. 

li is for them thar I learnt 1o 

fight 

Till their spring return, till they 
return with baskets 
Filled with numerous edibles 
The sun is for the infants, -the 
morrow, the ‘truth, and all fancy. 

: Diary of Palestine Wounds 

Formerly we were only dove- 

chickens 

So our s ccd is not yet crushed in 
iron chairs 

We, oh my sister, for twenty 

years past 

Have not written poetry 
We have /fought. 

The earth that sucked the martyrs 
Promised a summer with oorn and 

stars 

Do adore it! 

We harbour in our breast salt and 

water 

Upon our bosom a woirld which 

fights. 

A tear drop in throat oh my sister 
And in my eye, fire. 

I gave up complaining at the ruler's 

door 

All who died, a’kl will die at the 

day door 

Embraced ami made me an arrow. 

It sure had to be from enemies 
That 1 knew we were twin s 
If the crucified Lord had not grown 
On the throne of the Cross. 

He’ll have remained 
A lost infant, scared oif wounds* 

: The Singer Said : 

The singer on the cross of pain 
With wounds shining as stars 
Said people around him 
Every thing}.. .except ijepentAnae. ? 
Thus I died standing em?t, like 

a tree. 

Thus will turn the Cross , 
'Into a pulpit, or a staff of 

U 



melody 

And ,its pe^s . string's. 

Thus descends the lain 
Thus grows the tree. 

But my voice shouted one day: 

1 dotVt fear 

And flog it if you can 

And run after the echo 

As long as it shouts: 1 don’t fear. 

laufiq 7ayyad. The Cnjqified 

I watch a blast 06 the wi p rt 
Whscih comes fiom the ead. 
Peuhancc on the flying wings 
Brings us news 

Peitiwnice on a day the brook 

will shout . 
Take heart you foilom |>cOf>le 
O thou nucified . 'they have 
transgressed the line 

: Talk m tlx Ciaol 

Oh my people. 

Oh thou wood of anibergiis, 

Oh thou, dearer than my soul to 

me. 

We lemain true to our compac* 
Wc flmclud not at the torment 

mii the cell 

Nor at the shackles of tvranmy 

or lit* buckles. 
We endure httngei and its paints. 
Bui well hieak the chain s of the 
crucified moon. 
We'll icstore you youi lights 
And piescne the morning from 

the night of desires 
T ; ll no sale and purchase rule 
No boat remains without sails. 

: With mv Teeth • 

With m\ teeth 

I shall piotect every inch of my soil 

For Frontier contact 
NAVODYA PUBLISHERS, 
Elura Road, 

Vijayawada-2, 

* 

Andhra Pradesh, 


Shall not exchange it with anything 
Nor e\en ; «f it will depend 
On my throbbing artery. 

I shall remain 

The captive oi my affect ioft 

the fentc or my house 
To the dew the twisted lily. 

I remain, 

And all my crosse 8 
Will not liend me. 

• To You : 

Oh mother, on whose ^seck are fettcis 
Oh Tt iv natioo tyrants wish 
You k‘ ; tssf their «yhocs, 

Oh street, teeming with processions 
Oh brethren, the workmen 
1 love you all. 

I love ever) fist shaking 
Into the faro oi the \illain s 
\nd of the haughty blows 
In the battle field 
T Io\< all the brave wotds, outspoken 
I love eveiy wild flower 
Which crowns the hills 
Every handful of sand 
Even pennitted morsel. 

I love you all 

I love my nation curved with 

wandeiing 

Oh biethren. I cans vou with me 
In my heair flowering with hopes 

: Kuba : 

Oh my faiends, who spread the 

fragrant of struggle around 
Rise against the exploiters who 

clipped my wings 
By my ^de a multitude of men, 

filled with wounds, 
Tin own on vast frontiers, yearns 

for the rightful home 
Enlarge the eagle's wingsi stronger 

than gale: 

1 he oppressors dorYti understand 

humility and imprecation 
But they do the strong men rushing 
to battlefield. 


Bo0% Rwliw 

SIKKIM. A SHORT POLITICAL 
HISTORY 

By Lai Bahadui Basnet 
S. Chanel & Co, New DtflW. 

It would appear that the author of 
Sikkim , a soi-disant short political 
history, writes with a chip on his 
shoulder due, possibly, to hi s long 
incarceration in the Central Jail, 
Kathmandu, for alleged CIA activi¬ 
ties in the Kingdom, followed by his 
uneeiemonius depottation from Nepal, 
none of which appear on the bluib 
on the book’s jacket But for a 
short liifiltialion into the Sikkim 
National Congiess, he was rilhei in 
jail at Kathmandu or on the dubious 
pay <roll of the Chogyal when all the 
evetfts he tries to chronicle took 
place. 

Part 1 o! rfhe book is a not very 1 
interesting rehash from all the avail¬ 
able material of the early period of 
Sikkim and is redundant, and has 
been infinitely more explicitly and 
correctly written by others, from 
whose books it would appear slants 
and observations have been adopted 
cynically and with the deftness and 
dexterity, ol an opportunist, but lit 
is when he comes to Part II that the f * 
fuft realisation of the sheer inade¬ 
quacy of what he chooses to term a f 
‘sholrf political history” i s exposed 
m its varied manifestations and limi¬ 
tations, and, might one write, ungra¬ 
ciousness. 

At the timtenf the people’smvolutioin 
in April 1973, the author was im the 
service of the Chogyal, and as such he 
is the last person to be in any posi-^ 
tion to point criticising finger $ at 1 
those who arc very much in the 
vortex of Sikkim politics. He took 
good vrare to be out °f t * ,e entire 
movement, escaped ,Uhe shooting a^d 
grievous lathi dhaijges, tlear-gas, etc. 
Can such a person write about the 
Revolution ? The sickening gossip 
he magnifies infto “history*', makes 
tiresome reading for the cognoscenti. 4 

The very fact that ttoe Sikkimese 
people could launch the eucceaful 
April Revolution at the clarion call 
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of KazN Lliendup Dorji-Khaflgsarpa 
of Chakhung, amply proves Mr Bas¬ 
net a false /prophet. 

In a country where the Nepalese are 
overwhelmingly in a majority, Kazi 
Lliendup Do>rji, non-communal and 
belonging to the minority communi¬ 
ty , spearheaded the movement of the 
Sikkimese masses and led tjhem to a 
democratic set-up im Sikkim. Let 
Mr Basnet search his own heart and 
be not afraid of the truth. 

On the matter ol the "rice movc- 
ment’\ the author does not appear 
to realise that had the Sikkim Nationu 
al Congress launched a demonstra¬ 
tion on that issue, it would have been 
a localised affair pcrta’fninjg to an 
economic question and not a politi¬ 
cal one. 

As for the, “kidnapping” ofi Shri 
1). B. Giuung, Publicity Secretary of 
the Sikkim National Congicss, if the 
autlioi '* lemaikfi aic coned, how was 
it that Gurung died with the Kazi 
Sahcb’s name on hi s li^>s ? 

In short, the book is tiiesomc from 
beginning to and, juvenile, full of 
niisi (presentations, cheap i insinua¬ 
tions, and snide lcmaiks that smack 
of jealousy Of dthn Sikkimese. 

E. R. M. 


A Spoiled Show 

Mriganka Sekhar Ray 

AGNIREKHA i* Mahesh Krf,ul'* 
** paning gift, completed alter h:« 
death under the wu|pervision of 
Hdishikesh Mukhcrjcc. At places, 
the film haiks back to the peiiod of 
sensitive film making in the thirties, 
the golden days of Bombay Talkies 
and Prabhat, in the somewhat res- 
tiained and mature tieatroent of the 
matteriW. The basic story-idea, if 
not very ouginal, ig interesting at 
lea&t in tlie first 1 half. Sanjecv 
Kumar, a widowei, fails in love with 
Sharda who teacher the children. 
The feelings are mutual, but Sharda 
resists any pLoponal of* marriage be¬ 
cause oi a tormenting hangovei from 
her past. A flashback shows ‘that 


she was reduced and abandoned with 
a child. Saujeev, of course, would 
not listen to any excuses and is bent 
upon ma*lying hei. But his mother- 
in-law' has other plans £01 piatcct- 
ting her “Khan-dan ', and (in a 
Camille-tyipe encounter with Sharda, 
riita succeeds fti* ^persuac^ing Sharda 
to leave Sanjfeev. Sanjeev is now 
full of lemoise, but tie kids come to 
h'is lOscue. 1 Uey jrun Rway fYom 
the house m search of their “auntie'’ 
a»\i find her in a cave-temple. 
Sanjeev i* only too glad to take her 
back, but «hc imposes a condition. 
She will if turn, but noft as a bndc- 
to-be, oiyly a maid oi the house 
and Sanjeev must marry a girl of 
his family's choice. Sanjeev accepts 
and a marriage is arranged. Bindu 
comes handy iot a mairiage of con¬ 
venience so that tshe can c*ainy on 
Inert a flair wftli tfnek 
lovei. , 

At the stait of the litual on the 
screen, however, (theft? )was load- 
slueckling in tlie theatre and 1 came 
out di**appointed at missing die leal 
diamatu tangle oi tilic film. Up to 
this point, die film did hold some 
promise in spite of itH occasional 
lapses into banality. There was no 
conventional iomanc|e4rputiiic hided 
with songs and dances. Tlnerc was 
not much oi sentimentality and no 
lolling -eyed villain, if you would 
only lot gel about the rapwsf. And 
the fvampMi antics oif Biiklu! and 
the horsey clowning by Asrani weic 
mercifully veiy brief. And there 
was Shaula wfth her easy grace. So 
there were justified ground* for ex¬ 
pecting mud) better things at tfie 
end wlKie theie was scope hw build¬ 
ing up subtle emotional conflicts. 
Thus I c ontMined to cui sc the 
powci-cut until 1 heaid about the 
climax tfiom a) flnlcnd ofi mine. It 
was bcnnndles s stupidity banjoes 
Kiimai pretended to be roaiing 
drunk, and sang a song. Slaida ic- 
‘monstrated with »a |vong. SanjteevN 
motlier-in-law now understood then 
real lcclings and changed lieti dcri 
siou and ordeted Sanjeev to many 
Simula. The luckier* Bindu had 
also her ledcmption, foi hei lovei 


came back a& a millibnaiie, being 
tlie winner of a number of lottery 
prizes. And all lived happily there¬ 
after. Indeed, here was deus-ex- 
machina vv full blast. Foi once, I 
blessed the powei shoitagc. , 

Far From The 
Madding Crowd 

Sandip Sarrar 

T HIS art cnitic had not been in¬ 
vited by Vasant Pandit, so when 
he came lo learn of his exhi¬ 
bition at tiic Academy oi F:<nie Arts 
he hesitated a bit. Besides who had 
heard of Vacant Pandit? 

Mr Pandu covers- attic Calcutta 
High' Com i (proceed nigs for a law 
journal. When the coutlet :<> closed 
he goes home to Mahaiashlra to 
woik for a lepiosy colo’ty in a juai- 
gle with his luiencK He digs wells, 
constructs roads and puts uj> build¬ 
ings foi vufleieis. He told me, com¬ 
munism by all means, but we must 
piepare ourselves foi it. We must’ 
learn to seivc*. Hi-s wife has ti ab¬ 
lated Abanindiaiuth’s Khtrei Putul, 
Atin Bruneijee's Nilkonlho Pakhtr 
Khonjey and Sultanta Bhatlacharya's 
‘poems into Maraitlii. 

Pandit' himseli adm.t* that lu is 
indebetd to Bengal—especially to 
artist* who had excelled in landscape 
painting such as Abauindianath and 
Gopal Chose. He has mot only re¬ 
paid lis debt with iriiteievL but set out 
on his own and flour-shod. 

His miniature water-colons lands¬ 
capes aic delicate and yet powei fully 
executed H* vertical and horizontal 
lines have motion, luridly and bril¬ 
liance. He ha* bean able lo l/dcp 
the transparent watu-coloiu effect 
and at the same 'time Iwing in tlie 
opaque quality of oils whcie neces¬ 
sary. He has ttcatcd fine glaciations 
of tcxUuie a n d ha* woven this skil¬ 
fully inot the whole. There is some¬ 
thing piolound in liis appjoath. 

Each painting ; *> like a soif'fct— 
compact, precise*, the fettokjfc/* v^ie 
harmonised and the colouis eontias- 
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AN APPEAL 


In view of the acute shortage of 
newsprint and the rising cost of 
everything under the sun, we re¬ 
duced the number of pages and 
increased the price of *Frontier \ 
But it is difficult to keep pace with 
the run-away inflation . 

We are therefore compelled to 
appeal to our readers and well- 
wishers for donations to *Frontier'. 
We do so reluctantly, for we are 
aware of the general haraship. 
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ted boldly. While looking at his 
work o^e (forgets the technical sicfee 
especially his skill. The beauty ot 
Indian (forests, the lonlinos and 
majesty of nature engulf him. 
hear s the faint rustle of the wind 
when it uses the trees a 5 violins. He 
watches 'the magpifiten,! sky 1 ., the 
remote Irlls, the massive nude rocks 
from sunrise to sundown. The colours, 
the mood and the nuanjcies change as 
the sun travels from eagt to west in 
its fiery charot,. Then the evening 
sets in and the glow dff the western 
sky recedes as darkness advances step 
by step. Vacant Pandit lia s captur¬ 
ed the mood of the forest, the grand¬ 
eur of solitary places without brin¬ 
ging himself i'\ There is something 
piimeval, a semlc* mystery that 
hovers on nmUc’-sm. One secs how 
the earth looked when it was unin 
habited Mi Pandits affinity with 
Rihhu'tibmlian Ba/nenjec's Arynyak . 
can hardly lx? nr’issed, yet there is 
nothing literaiy in his paintings; lor 
everything has l>cen translated into 
the visual Klinm. 

When the bugs of surrealism and 
tantra arc laying many artists, low. 
Yasant Pandit lias proved h/iiusel|fl 
immune. For thi s one should to n i 
gratulatu him. 


Clipping$ 

U.S. Boys Go Home, 
The Weapons Move In 

Akio Yamakawa 

TOKYO. Using Cold War rheto¬ 
ric straight from the 1950s, the U.S. 
Government say s thaitl “containment 
of Russian communistm” necessitates 
building a major air a ,r, fcl naval base 
at Diego Garcia in die Indian Ocean 
to* supplement iflieady stirengthe^fed 
air and naval bases in Japan, Micnou 
nesia, the Philippines and Thailand, 
The -Pentagon has abounded thati 


it plans a two-year, $75 million pro¬ 
gramme to build a 3,600 meter run¬ 
way for B-52 bombens and C-5 Gal¬ 
axies plus new port facilities for 
nwlear submarines and aiicrapi 
carriers at t!he Dilego Garpia aiolL 
Ihe announcement has sent shock 
waves throughout Asia, including 
the rim of Asia already u r dcr U.S. 
mililtalry dontro|l. 

Some off die loudest protests have 
come fiom countries the U.S. says its 
plan will defend and benefit—India 
and Sii Lanka. Both nation s have 
been pushing futilely for a nuclear- 
free and neutral “sea of peace'* in 
the Indian Ocean. 

1 he outcry has also been strong 
in Japan wheie, in mid-March, all 
inajoi newspapers ran daily accounts 
of developments regarding U.S. mili¬ 
tary vtiategy in Hie D ; cgo Gaicia 
move. Japanese, who slince the 
“end’ of the Vietnam wai have wit¬ 
nessed the home-porting of the air¬ 
craft cairier Midway at Yokosuka and 
inrreaped Air Foirt and Maiine ac¬ 
tivity in Okinawa, ‘have a special in¬ 
terest ; n this Iplan, for it is part of 
a strategy into which their Self De- 
lence Forces arc to be integrated as 
part oil die “total force” once advo¬ 
cated by Melvin Laird. 

While pentagon public nr 1 at ions 
men talk about the U.S. “withdrawa 1 ) 
from As-a”, the people of Asia see 
steady, coordinated increases r,n» U.S. 
fire-power, especially mielear. 

The U.S. build-up, geographically 
and tactically coordinated by the 
new Unified Command Structure of 
the four armed services, is o^ensibly 
based on the need for ‘Ipaiijty” with 
tde expanding Soviet naval presence 
in Asian waters. The U.S. Govern¬ 
ment saysi that l he 20 to 30 Soviet 
destroyers a T, <l missile cruisers already 
vn the Indian Ocean will open fhc 
door to navall domination off that oc¬ 
ean once the Suez Canal is reopened. 
This argument is the Pentagon's ace- 
car d lii trying to convince the Ame¬ 
rican people to pay a record $87.73 
billion for military activities in the 
Fiscal year 1975 (beginning July 1). 

Behind this Cold War rhetoric lies 
a more fundamental content: ne- 


jsouifloefii idspeqaUy oil. ,A$ General *j 
Creighton Abrams recently told the li 
Senajte Armed Services Committed: 1 
“Oil may be only the first of nutfOly I 
vital resources used as strategic wea r / 
pons against us. The threat is mujlti- J 
dimensional--alnd very real." 

In the privacy of the Seifyte com- ; 
mittee loom, Abrams did not single 
out t'he Soviet Union as the rationale i 
lor fiscal yeai 1975 build-ups in the jf 
[imibitarry. Rather^ Jhe ( ipiplued that 
U S. military force might be used to 
lean on any nation, jjro-or* anti- 
American* which thrca|tcn s thfc* flow 
of basic resources to the U.S. and iti 
major allies, including Japan. Spe¬ 
cifically, he said that the build-ups 
would provide “lcvieiagie in negotia¬ 
tions with fnendj, as well ^ toes" re¬ 
garding resources. 

The geopolitical realities of world 
nesouues have; led Japanese Ruling 
ciirles to c]uiet but strong support o£ 
tlie current U.S. “speak 'vojftly a|rd 
carry a big stick” strategy.Japanese 
businessmen and their clients in the 
r l anaka Cabinet have welcomed the 
(post-Vietnam war U.S. military build¬ 
ups inside Japan, and they are even 
more favourably incli ne! toward the 
Diego Garcia scheme. The reason 
; «s simple; the Indian Ocean is Japan'* 
lile-line nbt only for Midest oil but 
for growing imports of natural ;ib- 
sources fom Afica. 

Although the resources crunch has 
come earlier than exepected, and thus 
has increased the tempo ol U.S. mili- 
tally deployment in Asiia, the baric 
(plans were on the drawing boards as * 
early 1971. At that time, the U.S. 
wa s tlose to ddfie^t and withdrawal 
in Vietnam and started mapping the 
(postwar strategy now being implemen* , 
ited|.fThe tliji uist otf the Nikon Doc* > 
tii;i T1, c Strategy is Nor Afeiafris to fight 
the ground wars, backed up by U.S. 
support from t'he air and sea. 

Since 1971, moves have been under-* 
way fto transform Micronesia into, a 
large-scale baise. A 4,700-»me l ter run¬ 
way was completed last fall on Magu- 
lo Island, and others are being plan¬ 
ned. A 'tcleromniimifca'tion coordL 
nation system has lx?en cmn'pielted by 
the U.S. forces in Guam, and Omega 1 
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* radar centres are nearing completion 
ify Japan and Australia. (The Omega 
system will permit Polaris submarines 
' to fire their missiles Irom undeteota- 
-ble positions on the ocean Hoot, with 
juicreased .aoculiacy based k>« “files'' 
of position detfonuined through )the 
gigantic Omega towers). 

In the Septembei 28, 1971 version 
of the U S. Air Force’s “Bjjvjc Doct¬ 
rine", ttte Pentagon adopted wliat 
«was to become known as its, “Flexi¬ 
ble Nuclear Response Strategy”. Con¬ 
fidential Pentagon papu s faring 
'that date were (presented to the Japa- 

* nese Diet in early Febi u«u y. 7 he 
papers say that, in ouUr to increase 

* options iEoi “wjicfcr militany-polFt^al 
initiative”, the U.S tihou|ld be pUe- 
pafled for “smaJi. 2 yca. 1 c nuclear fwar*' 
as well as large scale nuc’lcar war. 

Palrt dt this strategy is the Closer 
integration of Japan’s S1)I« into U.S 
^military planning. Hie Diet revela¬ 
tions included the fact •tha^t 1.800 
copies of the Japanese translation o£ 
‘the “Basic Doctrine” liaw.* liceu dis¬ 
tributed to loca^l uniifls yrf thie An 
'Self DeflendU Foice sincel Mancjh ,7s 
1973 for use in training C hapten 
included in the training material 
cover web topacs as “Light N-i^jora¬ 
tions”, “Heavy N-opeiatioHs”, and 
“Operations lor the Maintenance of 
Domestic Pcaa* in Foreign] Countries”, 
all of which should be melevant to 
the 8DF, which ^ oonisnumonally 

* forbidden nuclear ai m s and overseas 
action. 

Meanwhile, U.S fences in Asia are 
being reorganized Jor gieatei mobili¬ 
ty, with Okinawa becoming ibe ocn 
J tnd l command pos* foi th© whole 
military complex in Northeast Aftti'a. 
>r The recent shut-down of several US. 
bases in mainland ]a|pan signifies trans¬ 
fers to Okinawa ratlier than the troops’ 
return home. 

Twenty-tliree military facilities are 
s being rein foi ted, including ten 

* to lie strengthened within this 
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year. A number of Air Force 
and Marine units moved from 
Vietnam to Okinawa in the past 
year, including fighter air-borne com* 
panics of the 7th and 13th U.!S. Air 
Command. The U S. 5ith Air Force’s 
headquarters near Tokyo is being dos¬ 
ed, with the 313th Air Division] on 
Okinawa picking up some ofi the res¬ 
ponsibility And fthe US Army’s 
Camp /atma (headquarters, also near 
Tokyo, is expected to be moved to 
Okinawa in the near future. , 

U.S. Marines have also become 
more conspicuous in Okinawa —and 
in South Korea wheic they recently 
completed “military exercises” after 
being <ui 1 lfited irom Okinawa m a 
mock emetgency situation. The Marine 
Gree \ Beret units are instmeting Army 
and Air Force personnel in their mar¬ 
tial ai'is Meanwhile, the Marine 
bases in Iwakuni (Mainland Japm) 
and Okinawa have been unusually ac¬ 
tive since the fust ofi the year aii- 
hftfmg bombs, jmnlitions and cbeA 
mical warfare weapons to unknown 
points 

Mari 1 ^ BLTs (Batallion Landing 
Tcams^ have been increased ini 
Okinawa, and there are indieatio^ 
that, if and when there iii* a U-S. 
tnx>p pull back /from South Rarjca, 
these BL7 s will be further increased 
to fill i’r the holes in the ROK’s 
(>()0.000-man Army. 

7 lie gi owing importance oif Oki¬ 
nawa for the American strategy has 
raised its jsosiltion ni Japanese stra¬ 
tegy as well Reflecting these deve¬ 
lopments. ‘the rank of the comman- 
dci of | he SDKs Southwest Air Divi¬ 
sion, sitationed i’D Okinawa cldlpite 
residents’ protests, has recently been 
elevated from major general Ito, 
genet al. 

The teorga^iVation oif U.S-Japan 
forces and the development of Die¬ 
go Gatcia as a major base are ftont 
erf the same overarching structure— 
a U.S. military formation with fo- 
dependei’lL nucjlcar «da|pacjity resting 
on key points in Hawaii, Yokosuka 
in mainland Japan, Okinawa; Subic 
Bay in the Philippine*, Satahijp Air 
Base in 7'hailand, Diego Garcia. 

(New Asia News, March 28, 1974) 


Letters 

Gramsci 

Atppropos M. S. Prabhakar’s review 
(23-3-74) of Daily Life in Ritrafu- 
tton a fv China , Mrs Macdiocchi, an 
Italian Marxist/, examines Chinese 
reality and Mao Tse-iiung thought in 
the light of Grampian thought. This 
is one of the remarkable features of 
her study which makes it somewha/t 
different from the studies dt Hinton 
or Jan Myrdal. The result is inter¬ 
est b g. Here in India the followers 
of Mao’ s thought show no awareness 
of Gramsci’s writings and Gramsci’^ 
thought is distorted by the revision¬ 
ists. But I think, Gramsu’s writings, 
for example, on Risorgimento or the 
Southern Question, are very much re- 
lesant to us. Gramutf on cultstyfe. 
must be read by every Marxist. 

According to Macciocthi, “Gramasci 
should be re-read in the light of the 
Cultural Revolution. 77ie masher 
in which he poses the theoretical 
pioblem of class hegemony provides 
a key to the interpretation of the 
thought of Mao T*e-tung during the 
Cultural Revolution especially with 
with regard t<> the t r anrfonnation of 
class hegemony into the proletarian 
democracy and the limitation of the 
repressive aspect of the Stiate”. after 
this general statement Maccnokxhi 
analyses the affinities between Gram¬ 
sci’s theoretical formation and Mao’s 
thought on cultural revolution. It 
is really remarkable that am Italian 
Marxist who is influenced by Gram¬ 
sci’s thought and whose vision is built 
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Last year 

tkketleu travellers 
beat up many 
Eastern Railway 

checking staff 


Their violence is hurling you 



These days, the ticketless 
travellers often turn violent 
individually, and worse still, 
collectively. 

Violence apart, ticketless 
travellers cost the Indian Railways 
millions of rupees every year. 

This loss is a loss for you, too. 

We don't expect you to face a 
gang of rowdies on your own. 

But, surely, you and your fellow 
passengers, together, can give firm, 
moral support to the checking 
staff, so that they can go about 
confidently, and serve your 
cause efficiently. 

Tleketless Travel 

hurts the honest people. 



up by Giamscian perspective sees in 
the Cultural Revolution the realisa¬ 
tion of Gramsci’s theories in practice. 
I do nol know what ’the so-called 
Grampian and ihe Muscovites in 
India would s ay. 

Arjvn Bandyopadhyay 
Naiiliati 


Medical Representatives 

Very iccentlv a conference of the 
West Bengal Slate Medical Repio 
sentatives* Assoc m!io\ the State unit 
of the Federation of the* Medical 
Represcntatiws Associations of India 
(affiliated to (MTU) was held at 
Purulia to elect, among other things, 
the unio'ii office-bearers fioi the cui- 
rent session Repiesentalivcs bom 
all the districts of We^t Bc n /gal 
flocked there, full of enthusiasm and 
eager to s ee a In in united 'fiont 


against thos e anti-national pro¬ 
fiteers wlio exploit every rift 
among the (opposition in their bid 
to crush all radical movements. 

When at the lajit Assembly Elec¬ 
tions the CPI (M) and it* allies 
wcie routed, ’the CPI (M) leaders 
cr* led themselves hoarse denouncing 
and disowning the election But 
h°ie, Purulia,, apprehending the 
possibility of being out-numbered, 
they denied voting rights to all those 
vrtio were of doubtful loyally (to 
theii hypocritical Party line, iof 
course). Thev arbitrarily aip|M>imted 
men» of theii thdxtq l as presiding 
officeis and at the time of counting 
they allowed nobody butt then own 
men to be piesent Thus ended a 
“free, fair and democratnc” election 
m tiue CPI (Vf) style. 

Those who came from Purulia 
saddei and wiser and who are not 
so mean *n numerical strength, may 


t ow decide to form a separate union. 
But that would be juslt fulfilling the 
designs of the exploiter^ and their 
agen'ts within die union, a 5 has hern 
the case with the AITUC, the ABTA 
and .such other organi^^on*. As 
lo n g as the ABTA was a solidly 
united teachers’ organisation em- 
biacting all shades of political opi¬ 
nion, ; t -was a power to reckon wHh 
and it could and did wres t various 
concessions N from the Government 
for the teachers. But today it stands 
shattered—a pm idly C2PI (M)« 
nisation—&av> teeth, 4 sans vemom, 
satis everything. 

So, ‘the aggrieved medical repre¬ 
sentatives of West Bengal would do 
well to keep the cunning tactics of 
their enemies in nrnd a^d nevu Joe 
sight of the need to pieservc unity 
in their tanks while carrying on their 
just struggle 

Soml Mimiurs oi thi WFSMRA 


Aparna Basu 

THE GROWTH OF EDUCATION 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 
1898-1920 

Apaina Basil’s scholarly appraisal of the intei- 
play of politics and educational policy examines 
the motivations of the administration's education 

f iolicy dining this period and the socio-economic 
actors such as caste, lehgion and region which 
deteimined the pattern of literacy that emerged 
and in nun genciated political overtimes. 

Rs. 40 

Joan Robinson 

SELECTED ECONOMIC WRITINGS 

These papers, drawn from The Collected 
Economic Papers of Joan Robinson aic present 
cd in this selection with a special concern for 
students of economics. 

Rs. 18 


ANDRF BETEILLr 

STUDIES IN AGRARIAN 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

The author’s main concern in this woik is 
with patterns of inequality and conflict as these 
arise from the ownership, contiol arid use of 
land—a subject of crucial importance to an 
under standJng of conditions in India. In terms 
of the conventional divisions of sociology, (riie 
studies in this book bcldng where the domains 
oi social stratification, economic sociology and 
political sociology inteisect. 

Rs. 30 

John K. Fairbank 

THE CHINESE WORLD ORDER 

‘The best picture wc have yet had of the 
extent and essence of this system which began 
to take shape during the Han and T’ang dynas¬ 
ties’. Times Literary Supplement . 

(Harvard paperback) $4.95 
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T HE puja and culture-loving balbus of CalcutUi arp perhaps waiting 
for a mam like J. P. Narayan to lead them, in a silent procession, 
from Raja Subodh Mui lick Square via Lentn Sarani to a few hundred 
yards away from Raj Bhavan, to end their troubles, The CP(M) top 
notch, making many resolutions > n their politbureau ind central com- 
mitlee, have lost then all-India stature and are filling back Ion the 
affluent CPI and wistfully looking forward to recognition by| Russia. 
Their Lenin Sarani inarches up to Raj Bhavan have had little impact 
so far. What they and their allies plan to do <on May S and May 7 
will not scare much the Government, whatever the degree of response 
to their moves. As things are, there cannfot be business as usual in 
Calcutta these days and trade and business will not mind closure for 
a day. People will take is as something is better than nothing. 

What » happening in Calcutta ? One can call it creeping paralysis 
or metastases- -a malignant tumour spreading all over. The power 
cuts are merciless. And when power is cm it is like oxygen being ad¬ 
ministered to a hopeless case. All industries, big or small, are finding 
is (impossible to function and 50 per cent of the work fame (has already 
been laid of During load-shedding, the telephones do not work for 
hours. Water supply is minimum. Hospitals are (affected. With no 
lights in the evening, students are in a wilderness. The nights are 
spasmodic. It is like fate knocking at the crumbling door of a house mort¬ 
gaged to pimps. The businessmen! from Rajasthan and their Bengali agents 
must be cursing themselves for being unable to sell spurious electricity 
on the black market 

Who is responsible for the power crisis ? The minis¬ 
ters. politicians, administrators, engineers, and all. There has been no 
maintenance; no spare parts have been allowed to be imported!. In 
the meantime the desire for quick, money ha% overtaken all. Money 
moves everything—without money coal and oil and nyen will non move. 
There is a great deal of humbug about everything, including indigenous 
power sfctjops like Santaldih. .And now the tall 'Chief Minister of 
Wear Bengal is looking for an instaht thermal power station to be 
imported Bom anywhere, leading to speculation in the pfless whether* the 
plant. Including the boiler, > ran be airlifted. 











Meanwh'le, the in.fighti«g in the 
West Bengal Congress goes cm ajnd 
on, to the delight of the ldft adver¬ 
saries. The MLAs, busy making 
money, have no time to think erf 
the people they Represent’. How 
can products of rigged election! and 
black money think oj£ the voters? 
West 1 Bengal ig no Gujarat yet What¬ 
ever be the analyses of the Gujarat 
movement, now that the prices there 
are h%her than fever,, the stir did 
succeed h scoring the point that 
people returned in so-called demo¬ 
cratic elections with the help of 
tanted money are corrupt and 
should pe sacked. 1C such a 
movement succeeds in Bihar and 
elsewhere it will serve some purpose. 

Meanwhile, unemployment is get¬ 
ting so widespread that young mm 
swearing by 'Indira Gandhi gate¬ 
crash, sometimes with arms, into 
new offices, insisting that the jobs 
must go to the sons o£ the locality. 
Teachers, UtadenUk power and trail 
workers are restless. Price* are still 
rising sharply. Determined to hold 
the price line, the Government has, 
without batting an eyelid, raised the 
prices of Asian luxuries like rice, 
wheat, btfehd, cotton textiles, medi¬ 
cines, kerosene, edible oils, oil, drugs 
and what not. It' will now be the turn 
of saK. People seem to have little 
■faith in elections and the fcledfed. 
They have come to realise, with be¬ 
wilderment, that our rulers are, ifa 
fact, iollowers of Confucius who 
said that great men should lie and 
not practise what they preach. 

When Charu Maaumdar held out 
1975 as the year erf liberation, many 
people thought him mad. But the 
objective sitjuation) today—the great 
disorder the Chinese speak of— 
shows that the deepening crisis 

could bring about a climactic turn 

if there is a party with the right grip 
over the Indian reality. Our MarxSst- 
Leninist revolutionaries, busy debat¬ 
ing whether Lin Piao wa» right or a 
double-dealer, (should wake up. It 
bjater than they think. 

i> - • 


Preparation In Bihar 

The ruling party and its unfailing 
ally, the CPI, are scared of the spec¬ 
tre of fascism haunting this country. 
Having killed the Congress Ministry 
and the Congress-dominated Absent 
bly of Gujarat, the spectre is said to 
have taken a long, long fstiftde to 
Bihar to repeat the performance. As 
democracy’s keeper, the ruling party 
has vowed not to yield 4n Bihai, 
which may well mean that! it will 
not relent before blood has been 
spilled in Bihar on the same scale 
as in Gujarat. The process has al¬ 
ready atartied. Of the killed m 
police firing in Gaya, two were chil¬ 
dren, who must have been arch fas¬ 
cists bent on captuning power by 
inciting the people to violence. The 
Union Home Minister has denied in 
Parliament that) the lawnenilbrcing 
authority in Gaya wap ordered to 
shoot at sight anyone violating the 
curfew, what the benign Government 
had done instead was to warn the 
people that breakers of ourfew might 
be shot*. Granted—for no reason 
whatever—that the difference between 
the two is more than semantic, is 
there any law that auhoriacs the 
Government to forfeit, the life exfi a 
curfew-breaker ? Not many weeks 
ago, the Gujarat High Court had 
ruled that the Police Commissioner 
of Ahmedabad had no authority to 
ask his men to shoot curfew-breakers. 
Maybe the judge was *0101 committed 
tfc> socialism and democracy and so 
the Government has no use for his 
verdict. 

* The current lull in Bihar does not 
mean that the agitation has tapered 
off. The demands for the dismissal 
of the Congress Ministry, dissolution 
of the State Assembly, and imposition 
of President’s rule have not been, 
given up. Whether President's rule, 
which is Congress rule by proxy, will 
be any better is a question!. Yet the 
absence of an alternative to the Con¬ 
gress makes the demand for PJresi- 
den<tf*s rule an imperative. The Con¬ 
gress is trying to utilise this inter¬ 
regnum to putt its own hpuse in order 


and make a show of accommodation 
19 the student agitators. But its 
efforts have created a bizarre situa¬ 
tion in which one is not sure that a 
MAiisUy exrsts in Bihar. Chief 
'Ministei t Gliafooi jip ^hufcfctong be-v 
'tween Patna and N)ew )D|elM( in a 
back-breaking endeavour to propiit- 
tiate the gods in the \ capital and 
their angels in the State. The move 
to include the U*oion Defence Minis¬ 
ters son in the Ministry to ensuie 
the support of his groiqp to the 
pruned Ministry has xnl$hrei|. Mr 
Jagjivan Ram is angr), and his anger 
camntat be ignored, with the Presi¬ 
dential election barely thiee months 
away Whether Mr Ghafoos had 
taken coun'Jel with the Railway 
Minister or not, the relations between 
the two Bihar stalwarts m the Union 
Cabmen have been further Mirained 
which will make for anything but 
harmony in the ruling party in Bihar. 
The third group m the B’har Con¬ 
gress which has been leLtl out of 
the Cabinet, faction leaders who have 
lost the ministerial gaddi in the 
Cabinet leshuflle, and 'the former 
CJudf Ministeis whose number is 
oons’derable, all have /then* dirjty 
fingers in the already-chaotiic (pie. 

The disarray of the ruling party 
to bound to hasten a renewal of the 1 
agitation. To forestall this the CPU 
has descended on the arena, with the 
slogan that Mr Ghafoor must go but 
the Assembly should rema|m and 
Bihar must not be denied the puvi- 
Icge of having a Congress) Ministry. 
The CPI's save-the-Congress cam¬ 
paign is <rrected mainly to the stu¬ 
dents. for the battle jwdl be haM- 
woo if a division can be brought 
about among them. For what price 
this ass ; £tanre is being ofiered is not 1 
immediately known. But about an 
understanding there should \be no 
doubt The statements of the leaders 
of the two parties on the develop¬ 
ments in Bibar are infriguingly alike; 
they could as well make a joint sta¬ 
tement Both have raised the bogy 
of fascism to prepare the ground for 4 
wanton neprefcion when the agita¬ 
tion re-activates itftelf. The agita¬ 
tors have been warned that M they 
refuse to be satisfied with the half- << 
MAY 4, 1974 
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measures that the ruling party may 
choose to adopt and continue to 
persist in their demands, they should 
be prepared to face the full fury of 
an unwanted government determin¬ 
ed to hang on to office. 

Coup In Portugal 

The attempted coup by a regi- 
mcntl tof fche /Porjtogue^e army on 
March 9 failed, but the !A,plrfl a d- 
venture has succeeded. The military 
has overthrown the Government, anil 
the Prt^ident, the lPHjflme Minister 
and the ruthless chief of •‘ftaff aie re¬ 
ported to have gone into exile. The 
Movement of the Armed Forces has 
piomised ‘free* elections to a rrw 
Constituent Assembly and said that 
the /people would be able to 
choose any political or social system 
Knowing as people do alx>ut) the re¬ 
luctance 01 the army to pait with 
power, judgment should be suspend¬ 
ed 

The officers, many of whom had 
seised in Africa, were TTesfflefcs \wd 
angiy over recent developments. The 
last Portuguese Governor and Mil:— 
Wary Commander of Guinea-Bissau 
(1968-197S) • General Antfo^io de 
Spinola, in his book, Portugal and 
the lu#w(\ published in Fcbruaiy, 
said that Portugal could not win 
Africa bv military means alone. He 
proposed a political solution^ through 
the creation of a Portuguese Federa¬ 
tion ot tour equal States — metro¬ 
polian Portugal, Mozambique, Ain- 
gola and Guinea, each with a par¬ 
liament and elected Govea^nors res¬ 
ponsible to a federal parliament and 
a central Government based in Us- 
bon. The book, which was a best- 
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(seller, 'outraged <the $alafcarfe lb4- 
x>n Of the military led by Admiral 
Thomaz, who forced the dismissal 
of both Spinola and the chief of 
Staff* This led to the abor¬ 
tive coup by young officers who were 
fed up with the stalemated colonial 
war. 

The liberation* struggle in Portu¬ 
guese Africa ha s gained so much 
momentum that the Spinola solution, 
; f it is offered after the elections, may 
riot be acceptable. In the end the 
Portuguese ruling class will perhaps 
be compelled to strike a Gaulliat 
posture despite the creation of colla¬ 
borationist gHoupl 

The Ugly American 

Peking ha s once again stepped up 
its campaign agams t the United 
States after a period of apparent 
thaw in theii relations. The warm 
leceptio". gwen to Kheiu Samphan, 
commander-in-chief of Khmer Rouge, 
during his recent visit to China was 
in a sc’Tse symbolic; the v ; <>it pro 
vided an occasion tlo the Chinese 
leadership to make it clear that it 
did no t any longer bel ; eve thaSt the 
USA would facilitate a solution to 
'die lndochihese problem by refirall- 
ni^g from providing military aid 
and (political support to the Thieu aWd 
Lon Nol regimes There was a time 
when the Chinese seemed to believe 
in the efficacy of diplomatic moves to 
thoroughly discredit) the tottering 
Lon Nol Government; but its abili¬ 
ty to somehow hold on to Phnom 
Pfcnh, thanks to the American lar¬ 
gest, has persuaded many countries 
no t to sever relations with it. It is, 
theiefore, likely that the Chinese 
have now come to the conclusion 
that the diplomatic routie to victory 
in Cambodia has been sufficiently cx- 
ploted and that miliatiy mean, alone 
can now secure the collapse of the 
capital fity. What mainly stands in 
the way of Khmer Rouge forces laun¬ 
ching a major assault) on Phnom Petfti 
is the heavy fire at! the disposal of 
Lon Nol’s miliary. The stepped up 


U.S. aid which now amounts to$1.6 
million a day ensures an abundant 
supply of armoured personnel carri¬ 
ers and heavy artillery weapons. The 
Americans are not ortly .providing 
generous did, they are also trying to 
introduce a certain amount of discip¬ 
line in the army. All these have 
forced the Khmer Rouge forces to 
concentrate on) provincial capitals like 
Oudong and Kampot. The provin¬ 
cial strategy has been paying hand¬ 
some div : dend&: the taking over of 
one small tow,n after another has 
willy nilly forced the Lon No* Govern¬ 
ment to transfer troops from the 
capital. 

An iden|ica{ 1 American 'po¬ 
licy in South Vietnam lufe en- 
rouifcged President \Thieu to 
refuse to work out any settlement) 
with the communists. It is over a 
year now that the last American sol¬ 
dier left Vietnam and the U.S. 
presence is now less visible. But 
there are still about 5,000 Americans, 
in the country who continue to play 
a major role in Thieu’s war effort. 
The majority of these American* 
provide logistic support to the South 
Vietnamese army. The CIA operates 
in the country through various orga¬ 
nizations and the office of the De¬ 
fence Attache is led by five army 
Personnel. The U.S. Ambassador, 
Mr Graham Martin, has more ‘'spe¬ 
cial assistants’* at his dfrposal than 
diplomat*. Mr Martin is the man 
who played a decisive role in involv¬ 
ing Thailand in the Vietnam war. 
He is living ty> to his well-knoiyn 
notoriety in Vietnam also. During 
1974-75 the United Stales will be 
providing the Thieu regime $1,450 
billion in military aid and $400 mil¬ 
lion* in economic aid. It ffc fcaid/ 
the South Vietnamese army has since 
•the oease4ire ol January 28, 197S 
never run shor t of anything, i» 
also true that the army without 
American support and encourage¬ 
ment would not be in a position to 
launch attacks against GRF positions. 
In spifie of the USA underwriting the 
Thieu regime, the political, econo¬ 
mic and serial decay continues. 0 



Hounded Out 

The Constitution of Intdia, it :« 
said, ensures the equality of all— 
Indians as well aliens—before the 
law. Article 51C, one of the funda¬ 
mental articles, enjoins on the States 
to ‘respect the International Law 
and Treaty Obligations i«n the deal* 
iflgs of organised nations with one 
another', And yet what happened in 
Bombay to the demonstrating Iranian 
students was in direct contravention 
of all these written provisions of the 
Constitution. 

On March 23, the Iranian students, 
some 40 in number, marched to the 
Iranian Consulate to protest against 
the Shah's sqepres^ve policies land 
clamp-down on artist* and students 
and demanded the setting; up of a) 
democratic regime. The students 
also appealed to the Human Rights 
Commission to enquire into the 
Shah’s auiocrafcy. Initially nothing 
happened. After two days, however, 
the police arrrested Nosrat Temoor- 
raddeh on the technical ground that 
the latter had left Bhopal, where he 
was studyrYjg, ^without 'information, 
and his passport was confiscated. 
Two of his friends, Asgiiar No&rati 
and Latif Shoshtari, also landed in* 
jail when they want to the police 
station, looking for their friend. 

On April 9, i.e. aftier a fortnight 
the students were released and on| 
April 10 all charges against them 
wfcre withdrawn^ obviously because 
no”e of these could be substantiated. 
The very next dav, however, when 
the students called on the police at 
their sn$istenc*\ they were served with 
ordeis, signed by an Under Secretary 
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of the Maharashtra Government, to 
leave this country, within 72 hours. 
Furthermore, the students were sur¬ 
reptitiously booked for an Air India 
flight touching Teheran. Thlis 
would have landed them Straight 
into 10 to 12 years of captivity or in 
one of Shah's confession cells. But 
the students refused to go by that 
flight. An appeal to the Bombay 
High Cou^t earned them 48 hours 
respite. Onu April 16 they had tq 
leave for Frankfurt when the Court 
dismissed their appeal ultimately. 

New Delhi's writ of justice did not 
stop there. Similar expulsion not : ces 
were served on four more Iranian 
students. This time the reason was 
more bizarre}, as the tfudents) were 
in Poona when the demonstration 
took place. Appeal by two of them 
that shch orders violate the princi¬ 
ples off natural justice was of little 
avail. 

Obviously the determination with 
which the Maharashtra Government 
hounded out these Iranian studertts 
show s that some people sn New Delhi 
think that this act will help Mrs 
Gandhi during her visit to Iran. 
With the days of love lost between 
Teheran and New Delhi coming to 
am end in the wake of the oil crisis, 
New Delhi will not allow anything 
to happen in this country that might 
irritate the moody monarch in Te¬ 
heran. The customary right of the 
aliens to peaceful protest and de¬ 
monstrate or the question of hu¬ 
manity and equality of juvice 1 ’ 7 ht- 
wi'thstamding, such actions can* be 
taken again, as and when necessary. 
At the momenti, oil is all ^mpbrtanit. 
So the police were asked to cleanse 
the country of these Iranian studento, 
particularly those who might have 
had some connection with the Shah’s 
political oppotftioTV TJhe coiwptM- 
city of the? popular press ha* encou¬ 
raged New Delhi in this Open flout. 

of baric human fnom& More 
than 20 Iranian student* were testing 
in New Delhi in protest against the 
inhuman expulsion orders. A few 
dF them had to he removed to hos¬ 
pital. These things, however, are* not 
played up in our press. 


Words, Words 

“I come not as the widow of the 
murdered President, I come as a wife 
and mother of a destroyed Chilean! 
home, one of so many. 1 come be¬ 
fore you representing hundreds ol 
widows, thousands of orphans, a peo¬ 
ple robbed of their fundamental 
rights, a nation suffering from a 
‘State of internal war', according to 
General Pinochet^ i impojfed ]by W:6 
own troops, who obey the servants of 
fascism that represent foreign inter¬ 
ests. I come before you to denounce 
the cruel daily violations of each and 
every norm of the declaration! ofi the 
rights of man.” 

This is what Ilortensia Allende, wife 
of the assassmajted Chilean President, 
underlined while making the indict¬ 
ment of the fasciet tenor in Chile 
at a public meeting on the Calcutta 
Maidan recently. The meeting wa* 
jointly organised by the Congiess 
and the CPI to accoid a reception 
to Mrs AlleWde and her daughter, Miss 
Isabella Allende. Mr Sankai Prasad . 
Mitra, Chief justice, Calcutta High 
Court, presided over the meeting and 
the Chief M ; toistcn Mr Siddhartha 
Sankar Ray, was the main speaker. 

Apparently impressed apid moved 
by Mis Allende's speech, the Chief 
Minister, at a «dage, participated in 
jortfit slogans demanding release ■of 
communist prisoners in Chile. A 
brilliant actor, a perfeot hypocrite, Mr 
Ray managed to forget how many 
communists are behind bars in West 
Benjgal while he wa s expressing 
his wrath against 'the crimes of i 
the s jkuntia in jChkle. There Was* 
none 'from the CPI side to disclose 
that as many as 20,000 person^ most¬ 
ly young men, belonging tlo different 
factions of the communist organisa¬ 
tions in India, are detained without 
trial in West Bengal jails .And there 
was none to tell Mrs Allende that 
what Mr Ray had said about: his 
country's support to the Chilean 
patriots in their fight against fascist^ 
junta was nothing (but a big hoax. 
Briefed by (political cheats, Mrs Al¬ 
lende was forced to consider repre* 
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tentative^ of our ^ ipuling party ok 
lovers of Socialism and democracy. 

The way political prisoner* “«n 
West Bengal is being tireafted is 
bri|Lal. Shooting prisoner* dead in 
prison has been almost a regular fear 
ture of the adminlvtraJttan ih 
this country. The tfortiu'nfc ofj 
undertrial prisoners i* a crude, arbi¬ 
trary act and a violation of elemen¬ 
tary legal norm*;, including the con- 
Miktutionfll not ms effective in India. 
Many prisoners are doomed to slow 
death because of the lack of medical 
assistance. Sudi treatment of poli¬ 
ty a l prisoners can he qualified as not 
only anti.human but also drimilnak 
The condition in ja : ls in India 
shows that the Cos eminent ; -s shamc- 
lenslv flout mg the prjincijples ! and 
noims proclaimed in Jlhe Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and 
the International Gmernment of 
( : vil and Political Rights. 
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• Balaj 

•HE Gicat White Faithci has been 
A very generous. The college and 
university teachers will no longer be 
the pauper* they are. Their paysetale 
can now be compared lavourably 
with that ol many Irighly paid men 
in various government and non¬ 
government oiiiccs. They will be 
fin greater demand on uhe matrimo¬ 
nial market—this hopclul jest is be¬ 
ing circulated in the staff looms erf 
most colleges amid loud guffaws, al¬ 
beit somewhat ,lorded an times. 

Naturally,, the tcacheis are elafed. 
In these days (olf spiawfoicaking 
hardship the increased pay will mean 
a little more ease. And of course, 
the piospect of another step up ihc 
social ladder is not unpleasant. Bui 
sober, thoughts will help to focus 
our eye* on the* other side ol the 
picture, a s :de which is unsaJsoury, 
to say the least. 

Benevolennc is hardly tlie second 
natuie dt the 'Indian Government 
and it is difficult to accept any o| its 
actions a s purely altruists. So, 
should one not ask why the Govern¬ 
ment is so sympathetic towards the 
sufferings ot the college and univer¬ 
sity tcacheis while dairying on ruth¬ 
less plunder ol the iest o| the peo¬ 
ple :*n the country? Why do the 
miens consider th^i Rachel* to U' 
friends and aie ready |(> sli.ue ihc 
loot! with them ? .Should ihc (cadhi- 
ers 'forget thai it is the very same 
Govcrnmem ihati threw then coni 
patriot* in Haryana into ja ; <l? 
Should it be . forgotten that, othei 
sections of the teaching community 
are not even promised anything ? 
Can anyone forget the thousands 
who Were killed, (imprisoned and 
tortured by these 1 ulers? Should it 
not be remem!ber,ed that countless 
million* in out country are starsing 
and alrc being viciously pushed 
arouud flike herd* X>f cattle ? And 
should not the teachers ask why 
they, a mere hanctiul of men and 


Durr a 

women, out of a vasl multitude arc 
Ix-'ing given the privilege of a better 
life ? These questions must be sort¬ 
ed out, before rejoicing. Teadhcrs 
should coolly and logically examine 
the bribe that has been flung before 
them. 

“Without the participation of the 
intellectuals victory in the revolu¬ 
tion s impossible”. No one realizes 
this truth heller tluvn the rulers. 
So they try in cveiy possible way to 
l>u) ovei inricllccluak «nd Wmi|pt 
thcii minds. The exploited work¬ 
ing people cannot pioduce ■'•nleJlec- 
tuals (tt their own ioi thuy are de¬ 
nied the Jacilitit* **1 education. This 
:*s paiticulaily true in a semi-feudal 
semi-colonial country like India 
where literacy is non-existent and 
the system of education ; -s a shanr 
and a hand. So, ihe duty of awak¬ 
ening '(Joliiical Consciousness among 
the masses inutiaflly :-s that °f the 
intellectuals.. Integrating Lhemselves 
witli the broacl masse* of people 
thei can spread /and develop revo¬ 
lutionary theory airul practioe, 
thereby foig-ng a weapon. Naturally 
tln.s is anathema to the rulers. Thcre- 
hue they ir) their best to isolate 
the intdllecLuails from the masistes. 
Thev throw the intellectual* tit¬ 
bits lioni iilu 'ii table, heap ialsti 
honours on them, fostei addiction 
to privilege and encouiagc ambition 
that always flutters 1 ih the parochial 
hearts of the petty bourgeoisie; cor- 
niptiion sets in at a ‘fast 'jiiace and 
the intellectual becomes a parasite. 
Ar the same time, using all the* means 
at their, disposal, the jrullcr* create 
distrust and hatred about the in- 
telledUials in the minds of the <om- 
liwm people. So the already exist¬ 
ing gap widens ami a Iwall cpnics 
up witli condescension on one s : de 
ami hat.i eel on the other. Ihe re¬ 
volutionaries must try to neutralize 
(he clients od thu ruling classes.* A 
c ease less struggle must be cairied 
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out lo win o\ci the intoHlectudls 
Irom the clutches erf the exploiters. 

The Conspiracy 

The college and university teach- 
ei s aie intellcc luals in every sense 
ol the term With iheii educational 
lamdls and academic ipiicle they 
have never been lemarkable for the ; *r 
ncames to 'the jxjoplic. The a»ura 
ot iexpect always kept them isolated. 
They kept thKnsrelves aloof ijroin< 
the non leaching stall o*t the differ¬ 
ent institutions, fiom the school 
teachers and c-vieii liom the stu¬ 
dents. But oil late ectmmnic distress 
has been breaking clown the wary 
towrr bit by bit. The ipraflcssopj 
were slowly and painfully learning 
that they also were in the same 
boat Hardship was making them 
awaie ol the possibility ol resistance, 
though oil course* they had a long 
way to go before they came to ic- 
tcognizje the instability cj|F ttevoiluA 
*ron. The danger signal was clearly 
perceived by the ruling classes and 
adequate steps wore immediately ar¬ 
ranged ro avert Che ditojter Vha>t 
loomed ahead. 

The new pay scale is one ol tin 
steps. The use* of sugar-coated poi¬ 
son is tvpical ol the sot jalmperial- 
ists, and then lackeys in India are 
learning* lasit. f'hev lu^ve ernne to 
know in the haul wav that lepers 
sson breeds (resist and So the\ are 
trying to kill wkh kindness. The 
whole thing was tan fully .planned. 
The Sci Commission went thtough 
the motions of recommending a new 
pay scale wlrVb was, in teality, |wre 
fabricated The HOC promptly ac¬ 
cepted the recommendation w'idh 
\ety minor modifications. The All 
India Fee fetation was toikned 1 wirh 
a noted rcvHionisit in leadership. 
TTie story of it s biith is shnouded 
in mvstery State level leaders 
weir <atfcTulJy briefed ami a go\- 
'ernmeni-controlled movement was 
launcthed with grcait fanJaic. Tire 
teachers weie not awaic of the plot 
and thev I ought with courage <itiH 
vigoui. Thur* fighfaig spirit was 
uflib/ed by the- le.ulcis to iiinihet 
their own ends. Then came the de¬ 



claration on March 29. The lackeys, 
the so-called “chamdhas*’ ol the 
leadership, went into rapitiures over 
the success ol the movement. 

This “succxssftil" movement ‘prov¬ 
ed many things Jor \tlhe Jjulctli,. It 
established the efficacy of the ievi- 
sionist leadership, it proved that 
peacvlufl movements can yield re¬ 
sults, it p,loved the Government* is, 
oil. so sympathetic. But what has 
ac tually happened ? T he teat hm 
are beronrng a section iai icmoved 
fiom social reality. When the toil¬ 
ing millions are living fat below the 
prisms lime and an suffering from 
houible rejxmsion it s criminal to 
tiy to achieve affluenoe. r lhe ruins 
are making the teachers a »|wrtv to 
their criminal ‘atti\tyifcs by propos¬ 
ing to pav them a salary which is 
going to me lease the econom c cli^ 
parity already present m Indian so¬ 
ciety. 

Tlie consciousness oil the necessity 
ol united action agauist the ruins 
was growing among the uacher*- \ 
united front ol college' and univer¬ 
sity teacheis, primary and secondary 
school teachers, non-(teaching stall of 
the eclucaltional institutions was on 
the urge of becoming a lcalvty. 
Unity with the students too w.e> en¬ 
visaged by ‘the teachers 1 ltie 
teachers wae also becoming cons¬ 
cious oi the neccss’tN jor integrating 
then struggle wrth that <rf the other 
J ecltwins o? the toiling masses Qf 
course a lot ol organizational and 
propaganda wuak would have lieen 
necessity he lore this initial cons¬ 
ciousness could grow into fiull-fledg- 
cd conviction, but the held was pre¬ 
pared Whaj will h.ip|Jienr now\ at 
least lor the time lieing ? The col¬ 
lege and university teacher s will be 
lulled by a Wise 'dense o| security, 
while the other section*, of the teach¬ 
ing ♦coimniuiity wijl 'be chary inf 
uniting with a section which is defi¬ 
nitely much hotter off. The toiling 
masses will equate the piofessors 
with fire buicaucirats and the e\- 
)writers This \ going to make the 
task of lathieving tm'ity 'inftniiKfy 
mor/e difficult. This ; «s precisely 
what the rulei.s wainji and it is chief¬ 


ly this motive that prompted them 
to give the teacheis more money. 

Nevertheless, the individual ool- 
dgge and university teacher who has 
been suffering lrom chronic econo* 
mic distress is delighted with the 
pioposal erf increased pay. He can 
ha/i'dly be (blamed. But he must 
realize one thing. Thiv pay enliancx- 
meait will not solve any erf hi^ pro¬ 
blems. One doe s not have to be an 
•economist* to understand the differ¬ 
ence between money income and 
real muonic. The Wpirtalling ^prices 
will i educe the extra moyiey when 
he gets it to almost nothing and it 
is sdly to evpcct that! in the near 
lutuic pi if es will go dowjii or be¬ 
came 4abilued. increase in tire 
amount ol money mean s nothing un¬ 
til and unless juices are checked. 
The mneafced pay scale will exert 
mode pi ensure on the Already over 
strained State coderm ami q witll l>c 
met with deficit financing and new 
foil gn debts which will lead to 
h\)n inflation and a consequent 
skv rocketing of prices. 

The Straggle 

Out struggle e over, ini om ubjee 
live is achieved—this \ a sentiment 
e\puv*ed by /some 'teacheis Many 
Jieople Irom the other sections of the 
middle dass aie also saying the same 
thing. Bui* this \ a grave ciioi. The 
announcement of the new pay scale 
does not mean th.q other demands 
erf tin teachers which aie no less 
unjioriani are L also conceded. The 
deinaud loi deheit grants, for legu- 
lal monthh payment of the salary 
o*»d Mich othci erononnr demands 
aie iar faoui I icing granted. BiUei 
struggle tmisi be carrcd out to safe¬ 
guard and wmi back the democratic 
rights which ate daily being tram¬ 
pled ui|Kyu. Besides, it is the vacrcd 
duty ol college teachers to stand by 
the other sections ol the teaching 
lonnmuii-ity in their Ntruggjle whiali 
must of necessity become intensified 
day bv day. So, the stiuggle must 
go on. \s a matter of Taci it must 
hectunc more militant and more 
wide in scope because* the enemy we 
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face is extremely cifin : *g and 
\icioii6. 

“In any society, it is the middle 
dauA which is the badkbone of stab’ 
lity and when it grows resides then* 
is serious cause for anxiety. Fortu¬ 
nately, it seems that! this 'tact $ be¬ 
ing realized at the highest levels.” 
The editor <of Curnmtrre (Mfcndi 
23 , 1974 ) could mot be more righti 
when he wrote this. A contented 
and emasculated middle 1 ck^ss ys es¬ 
sential if exploitation is to be ear¬ 
ned on in peace. Social-mpciialism 
K psepaiing to buy off the whole mid¬ 
dle class so that it can exploit India 
more bin tally It trying to trans¬ 
form the middle class into a new 
class of iservil'' petty-bmeauoaks. 
The lackeys df social-imperialism in 
India ane gwing concessions to the 
middle class so thait it can exploit 
India more brutally. Jt is tiyii’g to 
transform the middle class into a new 
class of servile, pflttty bureaucrats 
the working class aic kept as poor 
as always. AcUiaMy they will be 
rendered jxxsrcr by these comes 
sions, because the expense will be 
wrung oui of then pockets. 

In a semi-feudal semi-colonial 
country any conmisxyn given to the 
people by the ruling dashes cannot 
but lx fake. Thi* i s specially true 
m the era of total collapse of impe¬ 
rialism. So, the lure ol extira mofiey 
will not be able to hold back the 
’(ntelltWuafe frtrmi taking the Ipath 
of revolution. The setback will be 
only temporary That tihe ruling 
classes have failed to wig over the 
teachers completely is apparent from 
tlhe fact that even after the an¬ 
nouncement of the new j>ay scale 
the whole teaching community in 
Bihar is fighting side by side with 
the common people for their just 
dema/nds. This is a very significant 
and happy occunence indeed Un¬ 
doubtedly, teachers all over the coun¬ 
try will follow their valiant example. 
But the threat must not be 
tal^n lightly and the efloits to win 
over the ir^tiellec tiu al s must lx 
strengthened. 


Tripura 

The April 9 Strike 

From A Corrtspondi nt 

Vjjf/HLN the State Government 
"employees in Iripuia annouiVicd 
the ; r decision to go on a day's token 
strke on \pn] 9 m usponke to a 
call given l>v the All-India Conledei- 
atio M , the tilling cli(|ue s in Fripuna 
were going ihtough initenise laction- 
al feuds \ftri all the prodding and 
|Kisuasion at the level <VJ othet Cen- 
tial leaders had failed to keep the 
Congress house in oidei, the Piime 
MrAslci herself a tdashed to Agai- 
lala on Match SI jo leniind the feu¬ 
ding cliques of i he need to main¬ 
tain at least a a lacade of iin*Av foi 
the time bc : ng, whatever the differ¬ 
ences hoi the |>eoplc suffering 
from starvation, unemployment and 
sjzn ailing prices w T ilh h^dly any 
lool ovei theii heads, shei could not 
brin^g any tantah’sing message. Nevti 
before had she sounded more hollow’ 
than this time w r hcu she sought tio 
enthuse the (tropic m Tripuia b> 
resurrecting hei heicJV exploits du- 
i ii g the Bangladesh days. Never 
before dud *»he been .giceted with 
such cold neglect a s she was when 
those pieseut at the meeting did Hfot 
even caie to icsponcl to the slogans 
shouted bv her at the dose o\l the 
meeting, in spite of luci lcpcaied le 
quests. It was a bizarre odcasxm foi 
the Pi .me Minister and her entou- 
rage. 

Hue, jxopU here have not vet 
stalled looting foodgiain shops, non 
a*ic they clamouring for dissolution 
ojf the M'nisiiy headed bv the sej) 
UiageMaiian RukhamoX Se” gupta, 
who texceU ‘In 4 ‘esoteric ^ig(m*aiole 
fail. A!! the excitement! generated 
l*v tilie 13 trc|lrcsxI<yt 4 al goss ; «p-inongei s 
when *the usual doles of (hypocrisy 
about the * imminent’ Jail di the 
Scnjgupta Ministry could not rouse 
jxoplc’s inteicst in the lea/Jt. On 
the contriry. Scngu|pta & Co. 
must be nursing a sneaking sense of 


gmt#tude f t\o ghe yppositjon jwihieh 
gave him and his followers enough 
time to patch up then differ* lues 
with the localeitiani ( o’^ussmen, 
bfllore the opposition came out lti 
the Assembly ‘with a no-c onfi«l|f 
motion Poihaps the. opposition did 
noi tfiJi’k it wise to inn the risk 
-mol ted m toppling the Ministry 
whom people’s mood wa s mole defi¬ 
ant than c\c‘i before 

In the situation, a see Mo 4 oj the 
Government employees Taised doubts 
about, the outcome of a strike based 
on a 1 tain economic demands con¬ 
cerning the emplosces alone Move¬ 
ments conducted by the Gave)nment 
empjoyeesi in the past foi mth eco- 
nomV gaiu s tould He hi enlist the 
sympathy oi support of the broad 
masses ol people and ended iw the 
fWluuon hm! nome^ional ' cconomf* 
sni There wats no conscious effort 
o’ the pait of the employees to unite 
the working class people aimiml de¬ 
mands that were in the <01111110 1 in¬ 
terest. Secondly, the employees’ 
uniot’\ had nevei acted 011 any jxili- 
lical programme i support n>f thie 
basic demands a! the people* 1 hese 
lapsc\ had always helped the luling 
classes to diveit «i s ; /liable section of 
the people into oignnised opposition 
to the employee's’ legitimate demands 
'This sic<t on oi the employee's also 
thought that it was time the Go\em¬ 
inent employees #shed t’heir ja/'Jxiefty 
to picserve a non-paitisan imagu* and 
1 hiew inf itlusii lot wl’tih Uie Piroacl 
masses of people whose sufferings 
ha\e leachVd a crucial stage. The 
view's expressed by thi s section al 
last prevailed and the charfci of de¬ 
mands included issues such as holding 
the price-line, employment {01 the 11 n*. 
employed, land 10 the tiller, imme¬ 
diate withdrawal ojf all repressive 
measines and ir'conditional release 
ol all fxilitiial piisoncis. T01 the 
fust time tlicv raped slogans pledg 
sng solidarity with the workers, [xa* 
»-ani s and siude»nt-vouths and caiiicd 
on a vigorous agitational campaign. 
The result wxis indeed striking diff¬ 
erent woikei. i>casam k and vmitfi 
orgaillations held rallies throughout' 
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the State in support of the proposed 
strike. Later they were also joined 
by units of other Central Goviqrn- 
ment employees. In the course of 
agitation a time tame when the as¬ 
sorted economic demands of the 
Covcinmcnt employees weie pushed 
into the background and the issues 
involving the |>eople as a whole be¬ 
came most pronounced. 

The rating classes were no(t sitibng 
idle either. First, they employed all 
the conventional methods to inti¬ 
midate the employees, including the 
propaganda that the proposed smkc 
was ami-people. With the intensity 
of the agitai'ona] propaganda gain¬ 
ing momentum eveiy day, they mobi¬ 
lised all jthe instruments ot repression 
at their command, inctluding deploy¬ 
ment of the milutary |at important 
public places. This was supplemen¬ 
ted by gangs of hoodlums, employed 
by the Government, moving menac¬ 
ingly and threatening the employees 
with physical punishment ; <n case 
they joined the stiike. Hknvevei, 
apprehending something, the Gov-* 
erntaent made certain modifications 
in the whole arrangement at the last 
momertt. The military was withh 
drawn on April 7 and membcis of 
the State Armed Constabulary were 
stripped of their rifles and posted along 
with the CRP with only lath : s in 
hand. With this, the hoodlums and 
other union-buying splinter groups 
abo retreated fiom the scene Nfc> 
signs of opposite*) whatsoever weie 
visible anywhere. 

The Apiil 9 strike wa s a success 
not omly in tenns of absence mold¬ 
ed ih clifkien't oflicqs (being more 
than 95^ on an average) but also 
in teims of the spontaneous suppoit 
it received from the <|*eople If this 
indicates the hollown'ess of the social 
base the rating classes often 
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ol, if also enjoins on the Government! 
employees greatei responsibilities so 
far ai s tlvetfr fiuttairc movements aie 
concerned. 

In the meantime, having /failed to 
roax the strikers into giving an un- 
det taking that they could nob attend 
office on* \prd 9 for obstiuctiioms 
created by the picketers, the 
government is now being tough 
with them. Already some* em¬ 
ployees halve bden suspend¬ 
ed aind many moie diargesheeted. 
The Government is moving with 
rahuUted tfteps. It ( penhaps th-jnks 
that, a s in the pa&t, itt would be able 
to take full advantage of the situa¬ 
tion when the employees have no 
follow-up programme. Iti may go 
in for large-scale victimisation. This 
will, it thinks, foice die employees 
out on the streets demanding too- 
vVtimisation, and burying the de¬ 
mands which made them go on a day's 
token strike. Thi* 'i.s exactly wjiaft 
had happened in the past. 

It is quite evident that the ruling 
dassies cannot ignone the popular 
weight the April 9 strike carried w : «th 
it They are concerned about the 
]M»tent*ul dangci such movements 
may pose in future Unlike picvi- 
ous occasions instead of fabricating 
publicity material to make it appear 
that the April 9 stiike was a failure 
and anti-people, the ruling dasscs are 
now try ; <ng to create an impression 
are that they are opposed no t to the 
demands, but to the mean^ the em¬ 
ployees had resorted to for fldfa&ing 
them To prove their concern for 
people's sufferings the rulers are voi¬ 
cing the same demands and asking 
the people to strengthen Mrs Gandhi’b 
hands so that the demands could be 
met \t the same time, for all the* 
ills that plague the present pixre 
position they are very subtly trying 
to divert people's attention to the ‘ma¬ 
chinations' of the ^mall business 
establ : «hments rathei than the mono¬ 
poly houses. 

Later event* twill (prove rtioW de¬ 
termined and stronug the Government 
employees are to carry forward the 
‘harder struggles’ proclaimed bv 
them. 


The Golden Days 
Are Here 

A.l’.M. 

*CVER\ jute mill is now earning 
an average clauly profit ol Rs. 
2 lakhs This, de'jpdte thei powei 
cuts, production loss, wage increases 
and so on. The estimate is also the 
most conseivative one that knowled¬ 
geable ciuks are able to make. 

Ever since Oct. 1973, when the first 
indications of a woildw’dc oil short¬ 
age weie available, jute good* prices 
have kept appreciating The world 
demand 'has also ilnuen (steadily ris- 
ng. It i(s estimated that in Austra¬ 
lia the demand rose by as much as 
toi the Odtobcaj^Dfeoember jj|^ 
nod. If has since risen at a faster 
'pace. It is the same with Japan, 
indeed, the weekend of Apiil 20 
wflinchked a veiitable flood 0 |i in¬ 
quires from all ovei the woild. 

On Lhe other hand, raw jute prices 
have all but crashed The cument 
pnoe range is Rs. 47-51 a maund. 
The way things are moving, a fui 
tha fall would notl be Mutpiising. 
The ifaimers have istarted the in¬ 
evitable panic Wile, the raw flute 
market* is a veritable buyer,'s ipaia- 
dise and the mills are maintaining 
the’ii pressure by crying, “godowns 
are Cull” To top it all, the Jute 
Corporation of India, once heralded 
as the lone farmer's baffle wall against 
the big bad wolves, has itetneated 
backstage and is reportedly nursing 
its badly-bruised thumb, anticipat¬ 
ing another thunderbolt fcom the 
Commerce Minister, by now the in¬ 
dustry's most sophisticated pet. 

There are *two things aboujti the 
industry which need explanation. 
One is the boom the jute construc¬ 
tions are enjoying. This aspect of 
the rtituathon Usi readily welj-pubJi- 
csed. But neither the industry nor 
the Government! i$ anxious to in¬ 
form the public of the precise* ex¬ 
tent of profit the boom is realising 
for the mills. TKe current average 
price ot hessian is Rs. 0,810 per 
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tonne. Taking, the raw jute price 
at Ra. 51 a mamnd, the costing 
works out as follows: Rs. 51 X 28 
(taking 28 maunds tor one tonne) 
— Rs. 1,428. With thu amount haft 
to be added Rs. 1,600 as the manu¬ 
facturing, delivery and other costs. 
Therefore, the total cost comes t’o 
Rs. 3,028. Tine current average 
hessiam pricie betag Rs. 6,810 a 
tonne, the profit comes to Rs. 2,782 
a tonne, in other words', to Rs. 
WX).56 a xnaund. 

» As for sacking, taking Rs. 47 as 
the average raw jute price, the cost¬ 
ing comes to: Rx 47 x 28 = Rs. 
1,316 + Rs. 1,300 as maniniacturing, 
delivery and other costs = Rs. 2,616 
per tonne. With Rs. 3,750 as the 
curienii average priie lor .sarkiing, 
the profit per tonne ^cornea to Rs. 
1,134. , This is where the mills 
would like to diveit the attention, 

► buj ilic matter docs not really end 
here. Sacking being a heavy mate¬ 
rial, it s profitability has to be pro¬ 
pel Iv accounted for by multiplying 
the amount. Rs. 1,134 by 3. Thus, 
the actual profit comes to Rs. 3,402 
per tonne. Or, to Rr. 1,210 per 
mnund. This ,i s why the current 
market is witnessing a perceptible! 
shift : n manufacturing from hessian 
f to sacking. 

The other aspect oif the situation 
the people involved would like to 
glos s over relates to* production. 
How is it that despite a 50% cut Ln 
production, as clainjfd by the In¬ 
dian Jute Mtjlis Ateodati|r)n,\ flhr 
total volume of production is keep¬ 
ing pace with the volume recorded 
Ik one year ago, when the power sup¬ 
ply ’position was comparatively good ? 
Acrording to the IJMA, the total 
volume ih Marfcli 1974 wa$ 81,600 
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tonnes while one year age* 

March 1973, it whs 94,600 lonnesl 
The most surprising aspect olf the 
situation is the production figure 
foi February 1974, wlhen idle milpu 
worked for only half the month; 

51.100 tonnes. Obviously, the quaiv 
turn of power supply cuts and the 
•production volume being officially 
recorded do no^ quite agree with 
each otbei. Either the figures are 
exaggerated, which would be illogi¬ 
cal, or the actual extent! of produc¬ 
tion iall due to ipower cuds % less 
than ‘the claimed perden|tage. ISn 
any case, the industry is not betfig 
quite truthful. 

But the mills ‘are appropriating 
a huge sum ol money in quite an¬ 
other way. The 'Wes t Bengal Gov- 
cinment recently raised the multi- 
(point ‘sales tax on jutie goods! fnom 
Vi to 1%. A multi-point sales tax 
has to lie realised a t every point of 
sale. In respect of jute goods, the 
mills happen to be the fiist point*. 
As such, they are liable to pay it. 
According tk> (government notifica¬ 
tion, it i s to be levied on the total 
turnover of every seller a t eadi sale 
point. The mills are not merely not 
paying the tax on the ; r total turn¬ 
over, but are extracting it from their 
purchasers as well. The latter, how¬ 
ever, are paying it* at every subse¬ 
quent point. The mills are hand¬ 
ing over the amount of money thus 
collected to the Government*, there 

by not paying anything a t all on 
thru own turnover The .sales tax 
people are reportedly fully aware of 
the goingvon but are keeping mum, 
as is the practice of a corrupt bu¬ 
reaucracy. The ’‘‘savings" thus 
effected reportedly run into ‘sevtral 
mores olf rupees. MeanwhJJe, a 
final legal point wa ; *t s to be raised : 
Are the mills legally capable/of act¬ 
ing as the sales tax department 1 * 
agents an collecting tHe taxable 
amount of money from their 1 pur¬ 
chasers? Is Jthe rnuUnpofint tales 
tax aBo a purchase tax? 


Parliamentary 

Cannibalism 

Smukla 

M R Samai Gulia (SP) charged 
the Gentle with OJinmitting "po¬ 
litical ran**ibaMsm" ’in (*juj|ara(t, so 
that the "mass upsurge” did not 
spiead to otliei* (States (Times of 
India , New Delhi, March 12). 

When Marx cafled bouigeois par¬ 
liament a "pigsty", he was not 
merely critically contemptuous hi 
the ‘ talking shop" sef up "for the 
special Ipaurpcx^ of fooling 'the 
‘common people’ M (Lenin), lie was 
rflso uncannily. ^Hoo ipmphctic S|n 
nioie than one sense. When the 
nation is aflame, not o”.'ly the men 
in ‘I he 'Ipigsty" debate whether 
the smoke is higher or the 
flames, the) also treat the common 
man as a guinea-p : g and revel in 
his roasting for the greater glory of 
pari I’amcn t ;lri sm 

Wlio otherwise could have be¬ 
lieved , altei two months of gory gau- 
chere in Gujan^it, that the Indian 
Parliament would be debating with 
sedan equability (such metaphysica- 
conundiiims as: "Whait is normal¬ 
cy? Who s|X)»n<sored or steered tihe 
movement ? What will happen to 
the immminent Ptesidential election!, 
oi the bicnn : al elections of the Rajya 
Sabha "> Ilow will it—conceding the 
demand for ithe Aissembly's d’ifoohir 
t ; on—endanger and enervate our 
roaring democracy ? When could 
the next elections bic held ? What 
was *hc mystery behind demands 
comiisg/ln instalments ? 

It is* this frivolity (yes, remains 
‘hat, in spite of Mr Jyotirmoy Basu 
shouting : ‘Butchers, you* have shot 
down hundreds’) that would mark 
out the Indian Parliament, for any 
serous student of political institu¬ 
tions. It i$ a classic example of a 
government breaking the law and 
flouting the constitutional right* of 
a people with impunity. The Prime 
Minister who is so concerned today 
about personal liberty and niceties 
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like tlhat deserves applause tor her 
stout defence of ‘multi-party demo¬ 
cracy' and the profound observations 
she made in thi s con net tion. Bui, 
if she has a memory and a democra¬ 
tic conscience, let *- her recall that 
that as Congress President she forced 
in 1959 the Namboodiripal Govern¬ 
ment in Kerala to pack uip and get 
out. Neither had Kerala witnessed a 
Vwo-month4ong fiery * oirdeal as 
Gujarat ha* nor were over a 
hundred lives lost theie in police 
firings. And yet she was undeterred 
in expelling a non-Gongress govern¬ 
ment, wsth Mr Nehru as Prime 
Minister acquiescing obligingly. 

Nor is the daughter behaving any 
different from the father—du|> oi 
the old block that she The* 
eighth volume of Sardar Patel's cor¬ 
respondence describing Mr V. K. 
Krishna Menon’s (then High Gom- 
zniRtfioner to the UK) trenchant cri¬ 
ticism of New Delhi's repr^sfan 
against the communists in Hydera¬ 
bad, West Bengal and elsewhere in 
the country, Mr Menon had called 
it “barbarous! and inhuman'’, and 
told the director of the Intelligence 
Bureau : “It k you who are murder¬ 
ing communists". Mr Nehru’s re¬ 
action ? Let us hear him : "It amazes 
me\ how and why Menon should 
have talked in thin way. I can only 
think that he wa& undci some deep 
mental strain and consequently com¬ 
pletely upset. He is often raithei ill 
and sometimes his nerves give way 
when he k unwell. In any event, 
what he is reported to ha)ve said is 
totally inexcusable". So, neither ist 
Mr J. Basu original in hi s inveigh¬ 
ing, nor Mrs G in suspecting such 
persons to be mentallv unsound aftei 
her illustrious father. But it requires 
nerves of steel and a good deal of 
cheek to lx* so arrogant and so self- 
righteous. Such crimes rceui for want 
of punishment. And, Parliament 

stalk this punishment of a head¬ 
strong government by the people. 

As to the class character and 
priorities of our Parliament. In 
December 1973 the Madhya Pradesh 
Government entered a 15-powu 
Agreement with the Chambal Valley 
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daotfvk According to ‘Sources, 'these 
are : 

1. No fresh charges will be 
brought against former dacoiu, who 
have been acquitted in cases Aready 
initiated against them. Pending 
caves, "f any, will be withdrawn. 

2. No revision appeals will fc* 
filed against those acquitted by the 
lower courts 

3. The Chief Minister w ll wute 
to his counterparts in UP and Ra¬ 
jasthan 'to take si mi la i action. 

4. No guarantee wiLl lx* sought 
from tlie Ghambal Veade M iWijon 
while leleasing any foimci dacoit on 
parole 

5. The practice orf releasing foun- 
er bandits on parole will be resum¬ 
ed. (It had been stopped alder one 
of tlxm absconded and loimed a 
new gang while on parole). 

G. The Naisingaih „ transM jail 
wi?l be reopened and fchc inmates 
given the ‘same liberal /facilities «u» 
provided at the Mungaoh open ja\l 

7. A second ojjen jail will be 
opened at Parma, in the Bundell- 
khand region, next year. 

8. A deputy collector and a Deputy 
S.P. will visit the convicted darovls 
m jail an. least once a week. 

9. As a matter oi8 principle, the 
U.P. Government should meet! the 
expenditure on rehabilitation bene¬ 
fits given io former dacoita. who bail 
from the State but are now being 
looked after Ai M.P 

10. The I G. of Police will place 
two jeeps at the disposal of Sarvo- 
daya workers in GwaPor and Sagar 
divisions. 

11. The fktterk fpit on Raghun 
nand Singh after has misbehaviour 
with a Inch doctor sn a Gwalior 
jail some time ago, will be removed. 

12. The government will pay an 

annual grant of Rs. 1 lakh to the 
peace mission. _ 

13. Allotment of land to convicts 
and provision of scholaHtyrlpts) for 
their children will be expedited. 

14. Convicted ddcoEts. Who mis¬ 
use parole Cacilit ; es. and abscond, 
will be treated as ordinary criminals. 

15. A three-mah high-lfevel com¬ 
mittee will obtain information on 


sources of arms supply to the former 
bandits. 

The agreement was reached be¬ 
tween Mr J. P. Nara^an and Mr 
P. C Sethi in the wake of reports * 
that bandit guns had once again be¬ 
gun to boom in the Bundelkhand 
region after a lull of abou t 20 
months. (Times of India , Decem¬ 
ber 2). 

After this who will not prefer da- 
dotty to any other honest profession 
in free India ? One can understand 
the heart-burning c|f the political 
convcts and undertrials at findting 
despei adoes, so pampered and them¬ 
selves *f) diagomied. ParKiment 
found nothing objectionable m it. 
I\oi did it hncl anything iviong 
with the Meghalaya Residential Pci- 
mit Bill, awaiting Pirevidenit's assent, 
which bats outsider fiom the State 
and thus protects itself against intiu- 
ders, assenting soveieignty by impli-* 
rationi This hares Ithc ugly gar¬ 
goyle Indian democracy i*. And 
given ; *ts composition cannibalism, » 
its natural religion. B\ the way, 
who said Article 370 is meant only 
for Kashmir? Meghalaya and Ma¬ 
harashtra, among other States, have 
arrogated it to themselves. Kashmi* 
may be now among the ‘also ian\ 

Mr Nehru loved poetiy and had, 
Robert Frost to remind him to go 
miles before he slept. He went 
long enough. Now hi s daughter k 
going the nr’-les, and one wonders in 
apprehension how far she will fco 
before she sleeps Sometimes, we, 
the Nehrutfans, suspect tha* our 
first Premier i s watching our demo¬ 
cracy, which, in turn, A suspected 
by uncharitable 1 wag$ >ckF beting^ 
haunted by some hoo-doo. But 1 , just 
a s Mr Nehru immortalized Frost 
‘(keeping his ‘miles to go’ stanza' on 
Ms table), let Mrs G immortalize 
Bertolt Brecht by acting upon the 
solution suggested by this German 
poet: 

After the uprising on June 17»th 

The Secretary of the Authors* 

Unionj 

Had leaflets distributed in the * 
Stalfcalljbe 

Which said that the people \ 
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Had forfeited the Government’s 
confidence. 

And could win <t back 
By redoubled labour, Wouldn't it 
Be sirnpkt m that case i£ the 

lOtjvernmcnit 


Dissolved tiie people and 
Fleeted anothet ? 

This will seivt the Gujaiatis 1 glit 
loi having shoed away the Congiess 
Besides, other States will have learnt 
the proper kssons Amen 


The Mid-East Game 


I he <easit-hie which halted the 
guns °t Octolier gavt a big push to 
dipt mi in* rn moeuvret, 'ihrcxigl* 
whi/cli a lasting peace* would ’he 
achieved Sac la I and Kuwngc® the 
puppet md the jnippctcri aie lav 
mg the gtoundwark ori 4 fXMce”, i * 
the donnnatiion oJ the Middle I asL 
hv US imperialism 

lhiough the Gone\ i Co 1 ikntncc 
kivingcr land Snlai have telneach 
s»i (111 cd tlu disengagement ol the 
Isiach a*ul Lgvpiinn forces hom the 
Sue/ uca Ikji tliai nally i s fcjuik* 
a m nor stq> complied to then 
piojtcticd uoals Micady talk of a 
Pdk*ainjan StaU is on tlu agenda 
and tht see unis ol Isiacl based on 
U N icsolutuo s 2Y2, and 138 js a 
i.iit utompli Ihc above indicates 
that ini impo i ilisni to adlwKe its 
goal it must malm tain a social 
equilibrium in the »cgio|i so as to 
clique the cipu itiouah/atioii ol ts 
peace pi ms 

In the past kw weeks two events 
hast taken place that at hist sight 
wc liI d seem to )yr unrelated, yet 
when wc. pioibc dckply the tinder 
lying conned on s will (.lyftalli/t 

I nsi id rest m the ranks t| rile 
(luidanrani mUitaiv was tepoitcd 
Basically the leasons behind i weic 
economic The huge g«np belwjf.cn 
the officer chic > u»il Ithe txiasft uf 
rank and hie teached high propoi- 
lions* to a lime when the co^t of 
in og was skyiocketing Since one- 
fountti of llic Jordanian population 
survives on soldeis salaries, the 
military in tium really an econo¬ 
mic institution that ailedts the lives 
ot a si/eablc [x>rtioai of the ]orda 
nun population. The enduing un¬ 
rest among the rank and file ot the 
40th brigade was sarnlai to a labour 


anion strike, «e the unionization of 
the military 

Such jdevidoipiuoiits acquire ►*!- 
poitaucc when we identify iKjt&s^n- 
gci s advice and influence on Hus¬ 
sein, and how the above devtlotp- 
tnenfts played a *ok jci donvinung 
the latte i lo modify has position, 
ais regards tht Palestinians 

U'i us (backtrack a bu. Diu mg 
kiss ngu s visit to Jordan, he ie«r 
polled to Hussein si pequcsit ioi 
economic aid l>y sardonically sug¬ 
gesting diat he cut down the size ol 
the army and security floras Jiom 
1U<> thousand to a more modtiate 
size ot 1 ^ 20 thousand. Ill* assuus 
Israel ol seenrt holders on the T«»- 
daman linnt <but Ki&sungei was 
quick to l poin L ou t that the kings 
sccuutv would also he looked after 
lu addit on, Kt^mger advised hun 
to take a more moderate position 
concerning Palestinian 11 presenta¬ 
tion) at the Geneva Canftrenre The 
King initially refused to slucoumb 
to Kissinger’s pioposals but alter the 
mam upusing wlthEm uhe rank# oH 
the military, i t became evident that 
Husseins powci is shaky I he dis 
sidents ol the 40fth Brigade wm 
tfot only demanding the eiumnat- 
tion ol the socio-economic inequality 
in the m/htaTy, but thtir sloghn* 
nid catied that they favoured Prince 
Hassan who supports the idea of a 
Palestinian state as a more effective 
method o-f gettng lid ol the Pales¬ 
tinians, <n contradistinction to Hus- 
seu/is (proposed federation 

Very xiberly, Huspem recognized 
htaJt he is expendable in the eyes ol 
imperialism, T f lie weie mot to ope¬ 
rationalize *hen plan fioi the area 
which, when simply ,put<, is. create 
a Palestmiai state through the pre¬ 


sent negotiations by eliminating not 
only the resistance but fihe actual 
idea oi re&iwtance and struggle This 
would require full Palestinian par¬ 
ticipation # s<> as to discredit the so- 
called 4 extremists i.e. those who have 
postulated (people's war as the onfty 
means by which Palestine will be 
Jj hen ted 

llussem, a well tra ned (puppet, 
began to sol tie n h<s positions First, 
luc delwct<ed a speech at the Cite 
Sportive m Amman i|n which he 
said, that lu had no objection to 
PdlesLin <an rq^esentation A ftw( 
few days latci as he addressed parlia¬ 
ment he piopused direct negotiations 
with the leadership ol tlu P L.O. 
with the aim ol agree ng to comman 
stiategy. 

In shorL Hussein^ actons have 
been levised so as to lemain in favour 
with Imperial** 

On anotbei level, varkoife figure¬ 
heads hom the West Bank and Am- 
ma,n have been to Beirut pflopqga- 
ting the idea of Fedeiation and/or 
State lhese rtpresentatiw* ot the 
Palestinian bourgeoisies*, Suleiman 
alNabulsi (a close Inend oi the PDF 
and ont of loui key advisers to the 
Kng), Hikinat al-Mosu, Abdel 
Rdouf al-Faics and Rashad al Sluw- 
wa (ex-mayoi ol Gaza) in die eyes- 
of /imperialism au the pibjlecfetl 
national leadcis ol tlu future arti¬ 
ficial settlement^ that they hope to 
impose on the Palestinian settlements 
that they hopt to impose on the 
Palestinan people. 

It must be noted that these peo¬ 
ple have bten met l>v ceitaun repie- 
sentatives of the PLO, whose orga¬ 
nisations have succumbed toi ctuptfM-* 
lalion l e PD I and eo 
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We have scriou s reservations ^ 
Regards Ithesc Woscd meetings. Oitf 
reactionary -"‘dignitaries" are carry¬ 
ing the message* ol capitulation* by 
euphemistically c'laimling (oipjiofcition 
to ziomivm through theilr »j*aposed 
Solution; Federation *w(th JordaVi. 

It is high i!ime we faced ouj 
•people with the nuth. and all the 
complexities a«d obstacles tha t the 
truth poses. 

We conclude the fjollowing fiom 
previous-discilssion: (a) The imperi¬ 
alist plan f° r the region is to pacify 
the area by the total elimination 1 ol 
not only the Palestinian lesistancr 
movement but by the actual elimi¬ 
nation of ihe ; <lea of icsistance. To 
assure such, the proposed Palestinian 
state is viewed a h a terminal solu¬ 
tion and not as some offl our "friends' 1 

believe to be-one ol the stages 

through which the whole of Palestine 
will be liberated, (b) The develop¬ 
ment of a right wing alliance taking 
into account that some of the pre¬ 
viously so-Ciillecl petit bourgeois re¬ 
gimes (Egypt) have been pursuing 
a full course towards am organic 
alliance with the icactionalry ioices 
of the area ie. Saudi Arabia. These 
developments have forced Egypt' Jo 
become motto and moie* c>ne of the 
Scsaential pillar* of i \rtattt reactions 
(c) Given the present international 
balance of (powci. the purposed set- 
tlennent would l>c essentially the 
translation of the imperialist plan 
for the legion, and would require 
that we veer off the icvoliit ionary 
path, a sacufice we cam neithei ask 
of nor impose on our masses. 

(From the Bulletin of the Populat 
Front for flic Libeiation ol Palestine, 
March 1974). 
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Two Exhibitions 

# % 

Sandip Sarkar 

A 1 sundry times and Sundry 
places, art and l:\tierature allure 
various people, who at tile outset 
cho** to work dt somethin else. 
In Calcutta, we lhavc people like 
B. R. Panesar, VasanL Pandit. Dcba- 
ish Bhaltacharya, a young doctor in 
chaige ol a heajth centre in a vil¬ 
lage of Bankura 'is ajn addition to 
the list. Debar^ish hast Vhown cH- 
tain distinctive -traits in hijfc fexhv 
bi-tion ol collage at the Academy oi 
Fine Arts. He has used odd bitis of 
paper, old |piicce s of cloth, medical 
adverts., and on rare occasions paint. 
He has not mastered the technique 
of collage as have Panesar, Robin 
Monclal or Bikash Bhattacharyal, 
but from time to t ; one there are 
hiilliant flashes, intense and exhila¬ 
rating He has at leaJM understood 
that triage like painting >s a two- 
dimensional medium. 

Stiaiigcly enough his laivtasy 
world does nor have anything to in¬ 
dicate that he works in a Bankura 
village. Back in the * village, he 
*ems to brood about the Iturxnoil, 
agony and pleasure of living im Cal¬ 
cutta. Art here i& a substitute for 
reality, a!, (projedtioni pf hi$\ fantasy 
world. He thinks about restaurants, 
>outh unrest, the terpentine tpccu- 
Jarities of the second by-lanie and 
about a certain gill on her fifteenth 
birthday. The comjiosition general¬ 
ly is competent with deft handling 
of colour and line. At times he 
tumbles and loses his head over tri¬ 
fling details not knowing exaerty 
what he should do. There is some 
(oniPusxxn even about {pictorial idiom 
and what one should say. However, 
there is enough to indicate that he 
will jnatunc ♦when the time comes* 
He has brought in a quallity of da|y- 
drearning into his work 

It is beaming quite customary 
these days for a gioup to have two 
exhibitions a year. The major show 
is that of painting and the minor 
exhibition haa drawings afid gra¬ 


phics. The V^est Bengal Young 
Artist^ Federation no etxpepjtipn 
to the rule. The group am their 4th 
show maintained a ccitaiin standard 
although tliere were serious lapse* 
loo. One could easily flee that 
Ganesli Pync\ BikasjU Bliatucharyas 
the Vienna School of Fantastic Real¬ 
ism, tantra and even Suvaprasanna 
had, lske some dim glio&ls, haunt¬ 
ed these artists. \eti one was at- 
tiacted by their sincerity and skill. 

Bipul GuhaX diawing ol' pails ol 
a nude woman had lucid lines. But 
what make imn put cucles and a 
hand at odd places is hard to un¬ 
derstand. Paritosh Das lias tried to 
be na:'<ve but failed because he 
has not been able lo mtegiate space. 
Kajal DasgupVaVcolouml diawings 
have a spaik and his comjiositfpiu 
is evoclative. lapan Kiunai Biswas 
boldly lichen titles with the down- 
and-out—it is obvious that pcxveity 
emotionally upbeig him, ahd he hast 
not yet lound the art tliai trans¬ 
forms. l call tv j imtio dlufefion and 
hertcc hig diaWings verge n ill us 
(ration. Barun SimUai lia & been in¬ 
fluenced by N&h'il Biswas. UjjpJ 
Dais creates the illusion, but uses 
ovei worked imageiy t lubes. AhiJ 
Seju's two thawings icmind one of 
Suvaprafcanna. His drawing <4 a 
ideated woman hasl vpulptural 'quart 
litics and some promise. 

Theie was enough to indicate that 
all these youngsters have pciteiuia- 
litnes. 


Letters 

The Police And Girijans 

1 have recently toured Rachanrtfc- 
|>et, Gangaiam, Rachaninagudem and 
some other adjoining villages in 
KoJthagudcm taluk (Kharhmam dis¬ 
trict, Andhra Pradesh). Mr Voggela 
Venkatasam, Kondru Srecromulu 
and Kaka Bojji, leaders of the Giri- 
jau Sangham, accompanied me. 

To our shock and tsurpjrfijse we 
learns Jat Rlachannapdt village, 
about 22 miles from Kothagudem oU 
the Palawanch-Dammapet road, that 
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the Central Reserve Police beaded 
by Rajkumar, sub-inspector on spe¬ 
cial duty, shot dcakd one Soyam 

Surappa, a tribal on March 27 in 
broad daylight. He was killed not 
because of mistaken identity nor ac¬ 
cidentally. It was cold-blooded and 
planned murder by the police. 

The people have told as follows: 

Soyam Surappa wa|* „ pas¬ 
sing along a forest route. He 

wa s under the influence of liquor. 
HM fnotioed the movemen/t of 'the 
•police the area and Sac there. 
The police approached ;hiim amd 
tied hi s hands with a rope. A wo¬ 
man. Smt. Basavammai, a tribal 

working in a nearby field, rlaticJed 
this incident and rushed to the vil¬ 
lage to inform 'the relatives of 
Surappa. Soon after the arrived in 
the village two shots were heard. 
When the villagers reached the scene, 
the police had endrded the area and 
they did not allow anybody to see 
the body of Surappa. Soon the body 
was shifted tn Gangaram village in 
a van. Thopgh post-mori|era$ are 
not usually conducted mv police 
camps in thi s case it was done in 
the police camp alt Gangaram. The 
tahsildar arid medical officer were 
summoned to the police ramp and 
the body disposed 'dff. Another 
point to be noted here is that 
police took care to avoid the Giri- 
jans either a s panehas or witnesses 
in completing the formalities to dis¬ 
pose of the body. 

After this incident, the police 
claimed that they had killed a “promi¬ 
nent Naxalite leader", (lit is still 
a mystery what name they have ac¬ 
tually shown ui the records. 

Scared by this ghastly act of the 
police, the menfolk have fled to 
nearby villagjes. Only 'old m©t1 
and women talked tx> us Srn the vil¬ 
lage. \s the police demanded and 
took, all the sheep and chickens in 
the village free of oo&ti, not a chick* 
en could be found there. The 
villagers told us that the goont*' 
dafrism 6f 'the police surpassed .the 
gooda^sm /they had jseeri so far. 

Even though one could write vo* 
lumes about police atrocities, I ven¬ 


ture to give one or two examples so 
as to give an idea of the magnitude 
of the crimes that are being perpe¬ 
trated by the police on innocent. 
Cinjans. 

During the course of our tour it 
was brought to our mfotice that at 
Dxirdapadu village, situated about 
10 miles ‘from Aswaraopet in the 
newly formed Sattupalli Taluk, the 
local sub-inspector on special duty 
and the Central Reserve Police, had 
been racing a nd molesting Giri)an 
women. The menfolk (have no al¬ 
ternative but to remain silenlt Spec¬ 
tators. Otherwise, they are fa|fralid. 
they would be killed, und the police 
would get rewards for killing so- 
called Naxalites in so-called en¬ 
counters. 

Citing specific instance* the* vil¬ 
lagers told uis that one >Kurusam 
Laxmi and Gogga Laxmi were tak¬ 
en to the police camp by the CRP 
men* and were being used by the 
officers and men of the CRP. The 
father of one sudh girl, Kurasam 
Mutyalu, gained enough courage to 
petition the District Superintendent 
rtf Fbfice for teces^ary action). A 
.copy ctf ttie petition was given to 
us. 

The police, we learnt, are collect¬ 
ing some young Girijan women and 
providing thetn wl-th police uniform 
and forcing them to accompany 
police parties in* their so-called 
combing operations. These comb¬ 
ing operations age nothing but 
nigHt-outs to molest girls. • 

I request the " Chief Minister to 
order a thorough high-level Iprobe 
into police atrocities m Girijan areas 
so that the good name oif the Gov¬ 
ernment is not tarnished aPti Giri- 
jans to whom the Government wa* 
anxious to provide several amenities 
are protected from Jtolict goondaism. 
T am prepared to appear before the 
(enquiring Authorities as .and when 
such am enquiry is held.* 

Chekurj Kasaiah 
MLA (New Congress) 
Hyderabad 


* Mr Kasaiah has submitted a re¬ 
presentation to the Chief ' Minister 
of Andhra Pradesh, giving the above 
facts. 


From Prison 

We, a unit of the CPI (ML), now 
interned in Ha/aribagh Central Jail, 
B ; har, having taken an oath of alle¬ 
giance 'to »the path directed by Com¬ 
rade Charu Marumdar, have been 
fighting lor long against repression 
in jail. 

We are retained 24 hours with 
from fetters binding our legs. We 
have been in fetters for three vcaTs. 

Our police rases have been {pending 
ii n various courts of, different dis¬ 
tricts of Bihar w ; thout the least ptost- 
peefc of trial. Either out case s should 
be tried and finalised in no time 
or we should be freed. Almost all 
of us here have been without any 
trial for three years or even more. 

We are not allowed to lead poli¬ 
tical Plow* in the daily newspapers, 
political journals and magaz ; nes. 
Political information contained in 
them is obliterated cither by cult- 
ting out the piece concerned o.r by 
pouring thick black ink over it. This 
practice must be ended immediately, 
as should that retailing to political 
books. 

We are in separate cells day and 
might except for* a slight recesfe of 
two (hours in* the morning and an 
hour and a half ; n the evening. As 
we are undertrial prisoners we 
should be allowed longer hours of 
freedom. Sometime* the jail autho¬ 
rities forcibly take away individual 
comrades from amongst/ us. This is 
a method of utter repression. 

Medxcal trea^rae’U and med ? cal 1 
attitude are marked by lack of at¬ 
tention. Com. Mohan Rao had a 
serious ‘bullet wound wtith fracture 
of boi?e s just below his left fcnfee. 
Hiis wound has not yet healed up, 
but the fail surgeon has disallowed 1 
him medical diet for nutrition dur- , 
ing his convalescence on the j 
ground that he iv quite fit and nor¬ 
mal. | 

Physical torture and thrashing arc > 
reported often. About a year back, 
one of our comrades, Ajit Das, was » 
forcibly taken. a way from Cell No. 2 i 
and beaten for no cause. * ! 

We ha vie been struggling aga^t 

15 
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all these and ha,ve decided to move 
on the basis of a united piogramme 
with all the democratic; progressive 
at*d ievolutionary elements, wibai- 
ever their polfiUcalHOigdnis&tionAl 
obligation may lx*. We aim at mo¬ 
bilising the people for establishing 
theT real democratic rights in» the 
course of armed agrarian resolution 
in India through tasks of a "United 
Programme”. 

Jati Unit or CPI (ML) 
Ha/arrbagh Central Jail, Bihar 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties 

Enquiry 

We are passing through a crifcal 
phase of our national history. What¬ 
ever illusion we had about our eman- 
iqlpation through th°t Corfyress (hasi 
evaporated. We wish to tell out 
fellow countrymen about the inhu¬ 
man condition of poetical prisons 
now rotting in Presidency Jail. We 
had the 'foitu^t of undergoing nn 
‘prisonment for protesting agarn^t 
the rotten Ifood ipjolicy pm sued by 
the Government. We weie detained 
in Presidencty Jaiil iromi Novembei 


15, 1973 to November 19. On the 
first night we were kept along with 
robbers, murderers and other noto- 
i*io4% dnta^ocial elements wiiflhou^t 
blankets or anything, though it was 
very cold. Condition^ 'in thd) 4^1 
wefc inhuman and there *was mo 
Nanitary arrangement. The &>od was 
?urb-standard. 

A public inq4(ry committee 
should be instituted amd it$ findings 
on conditions in jaSjlsi '•implemented 
with the shortest possible time. Poll- 
i cal prisoners should be treated as 
(political prtsdiefrs jand exgoutive 
prerogatives should be made null and 
sol/d and tthe conditions lajd down 
by the Judiciary followed in letter 
and spirit. 

S. Sengupta 
Caloutita 

“Justice” 

On November II, 1970 at 10o’ 
Clot k in the night Ranjit and Samii 
two brothers, were alleged to have 
been murdered by a group of police 
officers headed by Bibhuti Chakra- 
vorty. Deputy Commissioner of 


Police and P. De, Assistant Com¬ 
missioner of Police. 

The Metropolitan Magistrate of 
the 3rd Court has committed to 
sessions four police officers. A de¬ 
mand for sanction ot prosecution 
against Bibhutk Chakraborty and P. 
De is pending adjudication df the 
High Court 

It is a matter of shame that the 
Government has been resisting the 
grant fo such sanction though they 
were held prima iacie guilty of 
murder by ithe Enquiring MajgU-* 
tiate and that the four police officers 
committed to sessions have not been 
suspended Not only that, it is un¬ 
derstood that, after they were com¬ 
mitted to sessions, one of them,, 
Shew Mongal Singh, has been pro¬ 
moted as Assistant Commissioner. 
This is not only mala fide but also 
eontempfluous of toutt ,pjroreedmg'> 
We demand immediate cancella¬ 
tion of the order of promotion. 

Arun Prakash jChatterjec 
Joint Secretary, 
West Bengal Association 
of Democratic 
Lawyers 


Where dpesour 
interest lie? 


In the economic 
development of the 


country 

With over 
,670 branches 
spanning the entire 
country, UCOBANK 
today is doing all it can 
to translate into reality 
die objective behind bank 
nationalisation: aH-rouod 
economic development 
of the country ' 




With the branch expansion 
programme going full steam 
ahead, UCOBANK today is 
ijoiog all out to develop 
priority and preferred sectors 
like agriculture, small-scale 
; industries, self-employed, etc. 

_ ' Simultaneously,its comprehensive 

0 loan scheme s are being made available 
to every socio-economic group. 

And again in the field of international 
banking UCOBANK is playing 
an increasingly trigger role. All this 
it a reflection of the pew social 
responsibility which UCOBANK 
feds proud to shoulder. 


B 

ft 
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Hazaribagh Incident 

The incidenit in which, on March 
f 51, two employees, of the Statte Bank 
df Indi^, Hazaribagh Branch, Com¬ 
rades Satyanarayan Prasad and S. D. 
N. Sinha, were killed and Comrade 
S. P. Sharma was injured by the 
Bihar armed police guard at 'the 
Bank's gate is by now well known. 
Wc observe that the revisionist trade 
union leaders of the Stole Bank are 
' reviewing this' incident as an isolated 
case and are shielding the repressive 
role of the armed foroos of the State 
machinery from the wrath and hatred 
of the bank employees. The incident 
proves that these forces alre being 
trained by the Government! of India 
to meet the people with rifle$ only. 
Bank employees should shake off all 
indiflc*iertce and frustration and pro¬ 
test through demonstrations, meetings, 
prorevsrons and leaflets against the 
unlawful detention without trial, 
murder and torture of political /pri¬ 
soners and all kinds of white terror 
and police atrocities on thb toiling 
people of Italia. 

A Statt Bank Employee 
Calcutta 

E.V.R. 

I congratulate Mr Ambuj for put- 
ting forth the relevant facts about 
E.V.IL But the report regarding the 
communist Brahmin Mayor (Mr S. 
Krishnamoortliy) is incorrect. He is 
merely a sympathiser of the CPM. 
lie stood lor election as an Inde¬ 
pendent candidate. It was C. N. 
AnnaduraJ, who persuaded him to 
accept the then mayoral office. He 
tijs Vow duskflv connected wife the 
Associajtion of Democratic and Civil 
Rights in Madras. 

Usiia Narain 

Whither Sanghanh Samiti 

The Maharashtra Government 
k seems to knpw that itl will not be 
[pulled down. It is ^ot because it 
does not deserve to be pulled down 
'but that the programme is not on 
the agenda of the five left parties 
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who have formed the Sangharsh 
Samiti. All that thie jprograimme 
puts it, at! best, is, 'that mass move¬ 
ment^ will bring the pressure of the 
workers on the Government, to coil- 
' cede their demands and will bring 
socialism so that exploitation! oif man 
by man will be eliminated. In no 
resolution of the Parirtiad cam one 
find the left parties wishing to oust 
the government ever* peacefully, 
leave alone by violent means. This 
is in spite of the fact that the ma¬ 
jority of these five leftist parties pro¬ 
fess Marxism-LcninMnu These par¬ 
ties are the CPI, CPM, Lai Nishna 
and Peasants and Workers Paijty. 
The fact of the matter is-that these 
parities have no cohesion in their 
perspective; Shey think Somewhat! 
alike. For example, the CPI has 
a definite policy of supporting the 
Indira Congress under the plea that 
all progressive elements within the 
Congress must be taken along to 
press proper socialist policies in In- 
dia. Besides, Russia has clearly giv¬ 
en* a direction lately that* all support 
must be given to Mrs Gandhi by the 
CPI. The CPM, though it makes 
noises off and on against! the Con¬ 
gress regime to please the rank s and 
talks of ushering revolution soon, 
cannot forget that at supports 
Russia’s policy ’towards India and 
thus it becomes an indirect partner 
in the Soviet’s support Ho the bour¬ 
geois landlord monopolist Indian' 
State apparatus After all how can 
the CPM permit 'socialist aid' from 
Russia to India to go waste! And 
so it must support the Government 
but continue to please the rank and 
file by revolutionary slogan s against 
Indira Government. The Peasants 
and Workers Party has roots in 
villages but it entirely agrees with 
Mr* Gandhi that changes Tor the better 
can be effected through the ballot 
box. It has also links with the rich 
peasantry and hence will hesitate U) 
venture cmt any activity of the type 
experienced in Gujarat. Lai N:«hna 
hailed Naxalbari with the reserjva-. 
tion that if chartces occur to cap- 
Cure power through the ballot box 
there is nothing wrong about it. 


It does not believe that Soviet social- 
imperialism is also Aitrarngulatioig the 
Indian masses. Hencie it is possible 
that if both the CPM and the GPli 
decide to give a lease oil* life to the 
Indira Government, Lai Nishna may 
join the camp of ‘support' or ‘coali¬ 
tion'. The remaining partner of the 
Sangharsh Samiti, the Socialist Party, 
is interested 'in joining tihe Jana 
Sangh and Shiv Sena and Congress 
(O) too. lo capture State power. It 
is not necessary to expect much 
.from it either. That is how the 
Naik Government) is safe in the 
hands fif this Sarghaish Samiti. 

lately the Youth Congress of the 
GongrcVs has been aiiring slogan® 
about! removal of Corrupt Ministers 
of the Maharashtra Government. 
This wave will gain some momentum 
but how futile it! is, everybody 
knowsv 

The latest move of the Republi¬ 
can Party to join the ant>Congress 
fray of the Dalit! Panthers may en¬ 
courage revplutionary ranks. But! 
even 1 this has to be utilised with a 
class struggle perspective land ndt 
an'ti-Congress or ant):VNaik or aft'ti- 
Brahmin or anti-Maratha stanjee. It! 
is high time the left parties utilised 
the vaiSoufc contradictions if tfiey 
mean to swear by Marxism-Leninism. 
In fact the enthusiasm and heroism 
of the youths of Gujarat should give 
an impetus to the Maharashtra peo¬ 
ple but the way of struggle an|d the 
programme must be completely clear. 
0(therwiste reaction ‘nvght take ad¬ 
vantage of the same, a s is evident 
in Gujarat. In any event revolu¬ 
tionary struggle by the broad masses 
led by a strong coordination of all 
Marxist-Leninist patties should be 
on the agenda in Maharashtra rather 
than sporadic demands for removal 
of some corrupt ministers*. The 
State structure must 'be destroyed. 

P. R. Godbole 
Bombay 

For Frontier contact 
POPULAR BOOK STALL, 

Near Bank of India, 

Bhadra 
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APPEAL 


In view of the acute shortage of 
newsprint and the rising cost of 
everything under the sun, we re¬ 
duced the number of pages and 
increased the price of 4 frontier \ 
But it is difficult to keep pace with 
the runaway inflation . 

We are therefore compelled to 
appeal to our readers and well 
wishers for donations to 4 Frontier 9 . 
We do so reluctantly, for we are 
aware of the general haraship. 
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1MKOSE who may be shocked at the perfidious arrest of over R0QO 
* railway workers and their leaders, including Mr George Fernaadeiy 
cons ener of the National Coordination Committee Bor RalwaymefO’* 
Struggle by May 4, will give Mrs Gandhi and her colleagues undeserved 
credit for originality of thinking and action. The daughter it merely 
emulating the example *et by her father in July I960 when railwayman 
lain went on strike. The Gentle Colossus had an ordinance jproaml* 
gated to declare the strike illegal; mare than 16,000 people were 
■nested, 10,800 were suspended and served with dismissal notices, arid 
400 were dismissed. When the strike wa» uncoadSt tonally withdrawn ott 
the sixth day, Nehru b o as ted in Parliament that dm strike-leaders were 
trying to title a tiger when they could not ride a donkey. He sought 
to jttttify the massive repression on the ground that a general strike 
by Its very nature could not be anything othci than a pdfricaj strike 
add S the strike had gone on, h was doubtful it Gompment or 
institutions like Parliament would hive survived. “If, action* ‘towards 
war are taken then war will follow'’. He was ably assisted by Hank 
Mtaster Pant, who was all sympathy for the striking workers but was 
inhibited by the egalitarian realisation that it was not rtfeht to "tah* 
away from Peter even his loth doth so that Paul may have a tie". 
The present Government has merdv clothed the old policy and argu¬ 
ments in the language of 1974: the contents are tUMhanged. 

The rail strike of I960 was part dt a countrywide strike by Central 
Government employees; th'Js time railwayman have decided to strike 
on‘their own, though on the third day of the strike it may acquire an 
additional dimension as class III and class TV staff of die Central 
Government launch a strike of their turn to realise their demands. 
Over the latter not much concern i, being expressed .for if die Govern¬ 
ment succeeds -in imariuDg the rail strike, it will have dealt a body 
-Mow to the working da*s a* a whole. The railway authorities are 
Mpoited to be of the view that if they can break the rail strike, jthe 
raftvmys‘.will‘have “industrial peace" at least for a decade. That la 
why She'Government ‘ha, thrown *n all its wiles and devices. The *o- 
ratteS negotiation* were a feint, a move in one direction while action 
way bejng planned in the opposite. That the left parties were prepared 
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for 4 negotiated settlement is eeMfett 
from all their statements—frtA *we 
join* declaration okeigjbt left pai- 

ter. <s|$r 'ittaflaung to 
this tapofedt the Ip* 

played a ’tonfideffie-ti&gU Igmst 
said thfe toottik about enertw a 
Stnlu^en W •trdt^e 1^1 
been fhn wowd he unreal, and 
When the stnke-notice was served it 
•'imputed political mot we to the 
l&ffars ol railwaymen a»d laid down 
that the notice must be witlidiawu 
before negotiations can resume 
What importance tlie Government 
attaches to negotiations should be 
evident bom the {act (that ithough 
the Government wa s ptcdicting 
chaos i n nhc event of {flu altylndju 
rail strike, t thought tlie Railway 
Board was competent enough to ne¬ 
gotiate on its behalt iLater, nego¬ 
tiations rcmai ’cd suspended for seve 
ral days owing to the Deputy Rail 
"M nister’s beieavement, as kf the 
issue was too inconsequential to be 
temdled by the redoubtable lull 
Minister. 

The negotiations wete a fame, 
»nd it is ama/’ng that tlie lelt 
parties allowed themselves to bt 
duped by G^v*mm|pnt'fe klc- 

ceithil gestuie. Having succeeded 
in humbling the employees pf (In¬ 
dia ii Aubnes and Lifo Insurance 
Corporation, the Government is 
now detcimined to bleak the back 
ol the railnien s movement Reipoi ts 
have appeared that the next target 
i; bankmen The Governmient has 
launched a war on the working class 
which w 11 be hall-won if the agita¬ 
tion of two million railmen bused 
on legitimate demands Cam be sup¬ 
pressed Repiessxxti is one prong 
of the Goveninie k’s attack the 
other is to sow disunity ui the 
leadership and dine a wedge be 
tween the stukus and the public 
The cancellation at some 200 tiains 
even when negotiations wetc on was 
designed to br^ng home to the pro 
pie the kind of liardship that rail- 
men woe about to inflict on thejn, 
the cancellation was meant to pre¬ 


pare the background for , lndisorp- 
mmjtp ancst and detei ‘tion of railmen 

to 

fj4*P^ on ned wWm;'; 

Gweulmcni, enough its leadership ’ 
has been, forced by the membeis to 


support the demand 

bonus. The CovcnunentiKj been 

Bsatio^$jrwhich 

gifore- 
>le fatpen the 

e of Irraia Act 5 

and Rules iiavc been kept iu ioice 


A Cruel Month 


Last mouth the police opened hie 
bn food demonstrators at as many as 
30 places m Maharashtra aloit, the 
latest being in the Marathwada le¬ 
gion S<x people.—all pool peasants 
—were {killed and lover, 5,000 wcie 
anesled The Marathwada i ally was 
organised by students and unem¬ 
ployed youths against intoleiable 
poverty, unemployment, batikwaid- 
ness, administrative tomiplion and 
hijgh prices home meagrte ,conces¬ 
sions to students and a plethora of 
hollow promises by the Mate Gov¬ 
ernment failed to satisfy the people 
of that region. A coordination com¬ 
mittee ot all students’ <yuio 11 com¬ 
mittees was formed to ipicss the de¬ 
mands The agitatxxti 1 cached such 
a stage that 23 legislator* cooled 
then heel* in Bombay, teirified to 
return to their oonstituei’ties in the 
Marathwada legion for fear elf be¬ 
ing ‘•killed”. Those who tail to see 
the writing on the wall aind instead 
imagine CIA agents or paia-military 
organisation* behind every slogan 
and demanil of the students ale 
ignotmg the fact that the patty in 
power is thoroughly incapable of 
providing the minimum Jiequirje- 
ment of food to the subdued, hun¬ 
gry ^people, getting desperate be¬ 
cause oT stait at ion. 

Marathwada is spread over five 
of the 26 dwtricts of Maharashtra 
and 11 one of the poorest and most 
backward areas of ttye (State. Dui- 
ihg monsoon, some district or the 
otihei ol the region suffers from 


severe diought once m thiee years. 
Almost the entile area we'it through 
a cruel famine from 1970 to 1973. 1 
Ilus ik cult ng calamity could have 
been averted, even jpahtiall), it the 
State Gov ei nme n had implemented- 
the vaiious migation projects plan¬ 
ned years ago to provde perennial 
water for at least 20 per ce”* of the* 
land in the region, not even six 
pei cent of the agiicuUuial la el is 
inigated 

Ihe smunenng e^&contenlt ex- 
iplodtd In si m the small town of 
Vasiunut when over 2000 educated 
voung men were sent by the employ,V 
ment exchangts for reciuntmcnt tofl 
130 posts of trances in the Iniga-I 
lion Depannient It was later dis-l 
toveied (hat the appointments had! 
alikad) \bcen made pn the rtecom I 
meidations W influential men J of I 
tlie ruling party When the crowd! 
of 2000 job-seekers came to know! 
after waiting for hours in the sun^j 
aul no drinking Water, (that therftl 
was to be no interview, they gotji 
furious and began hurling stones! 
The Chief Minister of Maharashtnl 
and hits CWbfi^el fcolleaflfues found! 
the hand of the CIA behind thnl 
“act of violence” a rad formed who! 
ever came in support of this actio'! 
as a reactionary. But the people of! 
this country are gradually realising! 
that movements of this type tire tbjH 
only answer to tlie (policies of tlw 
ryjrrupt ruling party, I 

The initiative taken by the sin! 
derits roused peasant!* in M’aratM 


'WAU» r 



w*da who at* now determined to 
get their dure off what they have 
produced, -Hundreds of quintals of 
wheat, rawar, bajra have been re¬ 
covered from secret godov^a. Cor¬ 
rupt Congressmen and officials are 
being forced to leave the region and 
stocks of food brought under peo¬ 
ple's possession. The Maharashtra 
Government, ’however* has woken 


up to the "seriousness” of the »itua- 
tion. One will soon see the ugliest 
form of police rampage in the 
whole of the region in the name of 
restoring law awl order for which 
the tfaik Government is now pre¬ 
paring This is the method by wlr'ch 
the ruling party is trying to establish 
•‘demrwratk social : sm” in India. 


Who Is Afraid Of Aid ? 


India has again opened its womb, 
to quote a famou s expression used 
by a foimei Planning MiUvtei who, 
to his lasting credit, ha$ been large¬ 
ly responsible lor putting Indian 
planning off (ho ra-ls. Mi Asoka 
Mehta, true to the style ofi India's 
“intellectual” politician*., is now 
sahely ensconced In decadent pollil- 
t cs, but the economy he lelft behind 
is in a shambles. The oil crisis has 
come handy as an explanation, but 
even without it, the economy would 
not have been in a much improved 
position. A substantial resources 
gap would have appeared even 
otherwise; costlier crude oil imports 
have o’ ly widened V'tl. The pron 
jetted foreign (figuie df Rs. 2,431 
croies would have been just grossly 
(inadequate to meet the require¬ 
ments, for the rate of inflation a^d 
a rise in consumption expei’d-ture 
would have turned the savings esti¬ 
mate all wrong. A’tyway, the oil 
crisis has now pushed these issues 
to the background, as it ha* fortui¬ 
tously ptovided the ( Government 
with ISence to seek foreign aid with 
gusto and without scruples. Who¬ 
ever else might be airaid of foreign 
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aid, India ccitamly i» not. Alter a 
biiel in'erregnum during aqd after 
the Bangladesh war when New Delhi 
made a lot of noise of going with¬ 
out aid, of spurning aid with strings, 
and even of autarky, the same fami- 
l : ar scene of begging for help liag re¬ 
appeared. 

The policy suits both the leaders 
and interested Foreign partitas (who 
in their heart o’f hearts could not 
possibly be unhappy at ®ndia\ pre- 
dVamcnt. Since aid wi'thout poli¬ 
tical leverage is a myth that has 
seldom worked, the Government 
of India can hardly expert to 
convince anybody that the aid i't is 
going to accept 1 will be strictly on 
its own terms. The country will 
have to pay a heavy political price 
one way or the other. Butt the 
worst! part is the cconomk' implica 
tion. Already three-fiourth s of the 
gross aid disbursements is eaten up 
by repayment dues, and with the 
latest aid-takhig spree, the amount 
will go up further. And this i s >i 
wonderful legacy to leave for the fu 
ture generation. But could not some¬ 
thing else .be done? Coulcl no ( the 
Government for <yi’W make bold to 
soak the rich who are piling up 
vast fore : gn exchange accumulations 
overseas? CoulH nw the Govleinw 
ment dig some of the vast cache of 
unaccounted gold that is there in 
the hands olf the rich and foot with 
it its burgeoning import J>41? Pre¬ 
sumably this is asking one to go again 
st onta’s own na-ure. So, tale as much 
aid as you can now, and think about 
its consequences later. 


Bihar 

Feat, F hitter, Cod fusion 

9 I 

And Hope 

From \ Coriespondenit ^ 

TWO years ago, the Bihai Govern* 

* menu launched an action to to* 
foim tlie universities. They w^je 
'nationalized*. The old v ; ce-chflsu 
cellois and icgisutais were dispel-* 
ed with, and TAS officers of the rank 
k# Commissioner a^d Collector res¬ 
pectively were appointed vn their 
place The make-believe of univer- 
sits autonomy was totally shattered. 

At that time, a lommematorr had 
suggested (Frontier, % June 1972) 
that in order to complete the drama# 
police *ub-inspectors should be ap¬ 
pointed {Minripah and don stabler 
should be* made tcacher s in the col¬ 
leges of whjfch they were the princi¬ 
pal occupants for the greater pat® 
of the year in any rase. The Gov¬ 
ernment seems to have taken the 
suggestion seriously, though *tht 
typidally bureaucratic impienrienta- 
tion is two years too late. 

Today, all colleges in Rthar are 
closed The CRP stands guard at 
the gait s of the instiuiitions of learn¬ 
ing \nd, anyone who wishes to be 
educated may approach them—only 
at the risk of having some learning 
bayonetted into h : mself. 

L : *fe in Bihar enacts cliches. The 
semi-feudal politico-economiic sclupi 
allows for no unpredictables. What 
started with a bang—from the rifles 
of policemen guarding Ithe feat r elf 
democracy, tthe Vidhan Sabha, Oil 
the 18th of March—is ending whh 
a whimper of Sarvodayaites, *tu» 
dent s and sucklings. 

Yes, sucklings. For today, after 
brutal police killings in various 
towns, ^ which, according to The 
Sftfchtivht, some fiftv <ry*or>le were" 
shot 1 or bayonetted to death in G*va 
alone, the brumt oj the agitation* 
seems to be borne by children whose 
age composition *seems to be# get* 
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ting 1cm\ ti ,r d low« Li is remark- 
able >what bnifalty ksl n d<x The 
various youth organizations, the 
ntrmetfous political parUjiias, the va¬ 
liant Sarvodayaite* who set earned 
when a few landlord* were allegedly 
killed *#i Musaharf by ‘Naxalitetf 
and who tied saffron badges on their 
mouths and look out a sile^it pio- 
ccssion when scores of students were 
shot to death b> the police, *he op¬ 
position legislators who have safely 
deposaed their resignation letter 
not with the Shaker but with the 
leaders of theii parties have all been 
driven by the fear off bullets to hid¬ 
ing behind fearis. Yes, saris. Foi 
today, it is housewives who are lead¬ 
ing demonstrations. 

The middle clas*. is an ariogant 
class. Its small iwmc does not 
prevent it from living on big ‘ideals*. 
It weaves about its miserable exis¬ 
tence delusions of ^greatness, make- 
beliesc off glory, pipe-dreams of 
power. It pretends it can, o« its 
own steam, wreck governments, des¬ 
troy corruption, iand mifecry This 
is especially true in a situation as 
in Bihar, where the mass of the 
population, somnambulait.es m tuial 
idiocy. Wheie life is one long semi- 
fcudal nightmaic, wheie neither an 
emterpr-’sing liourgcoi&ie ntoi a mili 
tant proletaiiat exists significantly 
In Audi a situation the studeniw— 
scions of the i ich peasantiv and of 
the owner-c ulUv ator-consumcr mid¬ 
dle peasantry—become parftitulaily 
vocal lheir ruitfl nexus prevent*, 
them fiom seeing the btuul realrty 
off tlie State then in ban existence 
makes them lestless The result is 
diaos. A s long as tilings go on at 
the ? r normal one step foi ward-one 
step back pace, they dote <m Sha'iu- 
ghna Sinha; when prices, unem¬ 
ployment!, corruption really go lie 
yond corttrol, they 11111 amok Oihei 
section of the {Jetty-bourgeoisie join 
them* daks, teachers housewucs 
A ready-made Messiah, Jaya Piakash 
Narayan, hcio of the tmto»Brltt\h 
Campaign of *42 and the antiNaxa- 
Ike campaign of *70. stands waiting. 
He b picked up. The Social-sts, 
Jgna Sangh, Xnand Marg. CPM, dis 


sident Co* jgiessmen, all come along 
for then shares. I he coolie jrole- 
tariat, rickshaw-pullers porters, tea- 
sMall iwajltert—the only proletaiiat 
in most off the towns—is persuaded, 
cajoled, rcoerded 'into joining. <The 
industrial pioletariat in Ranch', 
Jamshedpur, Dhanfbad, an! the 
railway worker* are ignored. The* 
CPI dithers: the Bihar uniit makes 
sympathetic noises. Comrade Brezh¬ 
nev catches a cold at the Chile-feel¬ 
ing that Comiade Indira Gandhi is 
getting, Comrade Rajeshwar Rao 
snoe/cs in disapproval and the B'hai 
CPI dZeovers a sijiister plot 
agamst, of all things, the ConstBu* 
t ; on in the agitation of housewives 
and school children. The country¬ 
side generally slumbers thiough 

The Government), ratteen to the 
core, trembles at the slight gust. 
\nnounccments follow announce¬ 
ments. The MiViiatary will resign. 
No, it w : Jl be luarstiitnued. The 
corrupt miniver* will be dropped 
and diaffled for party w r ork. No, 
only (the honest will be dropped. 
The new Ministry will have 86 mem* 
hers. No 25’ Perhaps 18? Hfetter 
make t 818 f 

Thus the drama unfolds Some 
times it lises to the sublime—no 
caste oi communal differentiation 
among those who were shot by the 
polVe Sometimes it readies the 
lidieulous—the frustrated ambitions 
of would-be a^d would-have-lreen 
deputy collectors show itself in the 
declaration of 'Jgrtta Curfews’, com¬ 
plete with road-blocks, whiles, and 
even 'jails', *where errant rtitkshaw- 
pullm, who in» theii neoessilty to 
earn the lent which they have to 
pay to the mahks every evening, 
break the 'curfew*, are imprisoned. 
Sometimes it goes beyond »the nidi- 
(udous a»*d an element of patios 
enter* the agitators cjeclare that 
they will show their anger by donat¬ 
ing blood to ihe Medical College 
Blood Bank 

Blood, Blood 

Only on* theme is cons tan*— 
thai of blood The agitators may 
not know what they are agitatefag 


about*. They may not have any 
specific demand*. The ou 

self anight have several layers: 
tween the haves, between the haves 
and have-nots, between the unerase* 
diate (ard lumpen) segment*. But 
one thing *$ known today m Bihar: 
blood has been spilled—blood <MC 
the governed has been spilled by 
the Government. People have been 
killed because they dared to psoiest, 
albeit in a disorganized, haphazard 
manner. The colour of the blood 
is still pink, sometimes even saffron. 
But blood ha s been spelled not only 
of the Socialists and Sarvodaryaites, 
but wise off the militant gtudenti*. 
Blood has been spilled not only in 
Patna near the vSecrefarisftt ar*d the 
University, but also in the^ mofus&il 
hamlets—"eai the toiling peasantry 
—and blood has been filled fn 
Raftthi—near the ijnduslttrjal prole^ 
tariat. Perhaps the students are 
learning. The huddled oomersar 
lions, the approach to the other 
sections of society the expectancy 
about the railwaymews srt : ke, the 
about the railwaymen\ strke, the 
mands going beyond a mere change 
m the Ministry or iro the Vidhan 
Sabha, are probably indications of 
this. 

In the meanwhile, business is as 
usual—foi agitation is now part of 
the usual business of life 

The Messiah has departed for sur¬ 
gical treatment, leaving behind a 
string of apostles, very much like the 
Congress system in *42 against which 
he had himself rebelled. History is 
being remembered. The Ministry is 
numbling, the admmistenttioin is 
tottering, the working dass, the nzkb 
die class and the peasantry ame get¬ 
ting tense. Everyone is waiting for 
the railwaymen*s strike. Perhaps the 
railwayman w ; »ll non have (forgotten 
that it was J.P. who subverted their 
movement immediately after inde¬ 
pendence I 

It is becoming increasingly dear 
that the movement today is alt four 
levels: the loyalist CPI movement 
fo "Protect the Constitution^, the 
over-publidsed rightist JP movement 
which has the limited objective dt 
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checking <he growth of the Russian 
influence in the government and the 
d h w W t h a of the Am e na bly, and the 
, gradually (growing movement of mi- 
ytamt leftist students and a lately 
* MI —TT** militant naordha of non- 
CPI, Mandat, groups which want 
to bring about basic changes in so¬ 
ciety. iic is not very well known 
that when a convention of all the 
student wing$ of Bihar was held in 
the hut week of February, the three 
> left-wing students organisations, AffiF, 
’ SF1 and BSA (the Marxirf-Leninist 
student wing) walked out of dr as 
they did not agree wish the tiafture 
of the demands made by others 
Thereafter, two Action Committees 
were formed to organise the struggle 
The left wing constituted the Chhaltra 
Naujawan Sangharsha Mordia with 
a long-term programme for struggle 
starting from 16th March 1974. The 
others formed a Chhatra Sanghaisha 
Samiti which started agitating from 
18th March, and (whose leadership 
was subsequently taken by the 7V 
year-otd student leader, Jaya Pr ale ash 
Narayan. On the 16th itself, there 
was agitation in various parts of the 
State and several ‘people were shot 
down by the police in Bettiah Other- 
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wise the day passed off peacefully. 
The Government and the press 
largely hushed it up. On the 18th 
the Samitii took out! another demons¬ 
tration in Patna. In face oG this 
gathering 1 ,, the entire law and order 
machinery—the army standing by 
included—Collapsed. The entire 
force olf the Government was to*i- 
centrated to protect the Assembly, 
the Secretariat and Raj Bhavan. In 
*thc meanwhile, Patnia witnessed 
large-scale looting and at son The 
various levels of the struggle got 
united by the police attitude towards 
the masses. 

Today the struggle having con¬ 
tinued for more than a month and a 
half, is again acquiring its vaiious ro 
lours. The CPI has come out a s the 
strongest defender of the Establish 
merit and of the Constitution. The 
Samiti, under the leadership df ] P. 
and h ; « lieutenants, is predicating 
and setting limits on the stiuggle The 
leftist students are getting more and 
more militant and the police aie 
coming down brutally on them and 
on the masses The State is despe¬ 
rately trying to suppress both the 
militant students and 'the non-CPI, 
leftist morcha, while corUtinuing its 
underhand support to JP’s faction 
and to the CPI. 

In this situation of flux, tactics 
change, forms of struggle change. 
Only die struggle goes on. Even 
while this is bein|g written, the 
Ptttna Action CommiUe has beeu de- 
reoogn^ed by J.P. Dfn Dhrbhanga* 
MuzafTarpur, Bhagalpur a n d many 
other areas the peasantry has started 
deliberate attempts to get close to the 
workers and the toiling peasants. In 
the towns, dehoarding campaigns are 
on. Grain and vegetable fair price 
shops have been vet up by students. 
The passive sympathy of the broad 
masses is there. The question is 
whether the conscious elements will 
’take the lead or the leading elements 
will acquire a new consciousness. 
Either of these eventualities will 
transform Bihar. Whoever ram gtae 
a correct programme and direction 
to the mass movement will succeed. 


W. Germany Ib No - 
Exception 

Herbert Rhondorv 

*VHF. article by Peter Nielson 
• (March *9) represents (exactly 
the position against which my firm 
article was written. This mO.es it 
necessary not only to dorrect the 
wrong picture he gives but also to 
make dear the political idea behind * 
my first artide and the role of poli- 
cal positions Audi as P. N.’s. 

First, facts ■ P. N. lie, more 
about the economic situation df the 
majority of the We$t German work¬ 
ing class than even bourgeois prqpa-, 
gtanda in Germany nowadays dared 
to. He talk s about their ever-rising 
standard of living wh ; le even the 
West German press has to talk of 
“t’ghtewing the belt" "And “voluntary 
decrease in mass consumption”. 
Since about the mid-sixties the real 
wages of the majority of the workers 
have decreased in general. Besides, 
<part of the wage increase is taken 
away by rising taxes. In 1969 49% of 
all working class families oould afford 
a car, but die number olf cars dif¬ 
fers jvery much ’according (to whe¬ 
ther the family has a higher or low¬ 
er income, a certain number of 
children and whether both parents 
work, etc. A great number of these 
car, are nut paid in cash and there- 
fore are a s ouicc of gToiwi'^g indebted* 
ness. Those who don't have a car 
or the family mem bets who cannot 
use it have to rely on a miserable. 
and expensive (system of ^public 
transport. 

The (problem of average data cab' 
also be seen when P. N. says that 
only 65% of the workers* income Is 
spent for some basic needs. But he 
does not give the data for all the 
basic needs, nor does he write any¬ 
thing about' the fact that only >n 
the past few years the average iav*. 
$qgs (rate ot die workers: ban ap- , 
preached 10%, nor does he say,that, 
the differences between variou,. levels 
within the working class are great. 
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In practice if you talk to a West 
German worker you will "see that 
nothing is left Me end of the 
month ; even bourgeois economists 
admit that the mass of the people 
in an imperialist country are notable 
to accumulate any relevant' wealth. 

The same about the health care 
facilities. There i$ hardly any ins¬ 
titution in West Germany where 
you can see the social polarisation 
so clearly as in the health adminis¬ 
tration, hospitals «ctct There are 
research results that show that the 
majority of the German people are 
ill and do mot have the necessary 
medical care. This kind of medical 
care is paid by insurance compajves 
which are financed fidom deduc¬ 
tion from the wagesu These com¬ 
panies are under the control of the 
capitalists atad the doctors. Espe¬ 
cially in times of crisis many Gei- 
man woikcrs hesitatie to admi t their 
own illness out of fear of [losing 
their jobs. 

The decrease in ical wages means 
a tendency towards absolute Vinpo* 
verishment, and this has definitely 
been the cause of the great iticrease 
in the number q£ strike* in Westi 
Germany since 1969. But the 
struggle of the masses does not com¬ 
pletely depend on absolute 

impoverishment. The refle of the 
proletariat is more &$?c ; fidally cha¬ 
racterized by the exiting relative 

impoverishment. Pioductiv^ty in 
West German indui#rie s is high 
and the share that the working class 
gets from this ^ncreasihg wealth is 
decreasing. This means that the ex¬ 
it ploitation—in the in i co-economic 

« sense— is rising. The struggle 

i against this exploitation is the main 
| characteristic of the proletarian eco¬ 
nomic struggle. For example i t can 
) be seen that the strikes Of *69 and 
4 *73 did not happen in periods of 
* economic crisis but in phases of re- 
i lative boom: the workers saw Mail 
1 they wtre producing more and went 
IB on strike for higher wages. 

| In these strikes, which were orga- 
1 nosed without the consent! of the 
j trade union leadership, foreign wor¬ 
kers flayed an important role They 


went ahead for their interests, but 
it wa 8 shown that their isolation from 
the German workers could be (pre¬ 
vented or overcome in most places 
where the dass organisations l>f the 
different nad ; onali*Ae$l appl&d , a 
correct policy. Of course the boui- 
geois press tried to create hatred be¬ 
tween the different nationally 
groups of woikeis, but the strikes of 
1973 hve shown tha£ the front is no* 
between German and foreign work- 
eis but between daw struggle and 
class collaboration and this front 
divided each nationality group. P.N. 
scorns German workers <£or reading 
Bild, but he himself reproduces the 
Rild version of the strike at Ford in 
Cologne: e\cn some bourgeois news 
media had to admit that Me strike 
was smashed not by “German woik- 
ers", but by some social-democratic 
trade-union bosses, factory police and 
police in worker's dress. The strike 
could be smashed in this wa> because 
the majority of the German worker* 
did not actively suppoit the strike— 
which was the result of some politi¬ 
cal mistakes and the general weak¬ 
ness of the communists in that fac¬ 
tory. 

Whether you read the Peking Re¬ 
view with its repoits om West Europe 
or vou read the bouigeois (press, you 
see that the uniest in the world is 
intensifying and that West Germany 
is not at all excluded from that ten- 

The spontaneous smuggles of dif¬ 
ferent sections of the people of West 
Germany are relat : vely weak in com¬ 
parison to other European countries. 
But nowhere arid never w ; ll they 
lead automatically to a revolution¬ 
ary movement, and they will not even 
do this in an economic catastrophe, 
w : ith the prospect o)f which P.N. 
wants to put us off. Buit the spon. 
talneous struggles constitute the 
groundwork Ifor the dommun lists’ 
work; there they can root ini the 
masses, unfolld their general propa¬ 
ganda and establish tjhemselvcsi as 
the vanguard. And these struggles 
are especially important in West 
Germany, where the tradition of 
struggle was weakened and the revo¬ 


lutionary tradition has been des¬ 
troyed. 

In these struggles it becomes ok 
vious that the bourgeoisie f» not 
ready to fulfil the demands of the 
workers; that the Social Democrats 
have to be very open and active in 
their effort to sabotage thje strug¬ 
gles. It is the task of the commu¬ 
nists to show that the interests of 
the masses are opposed to capitalism 
and in consequence to show the ne¬ 
cessity of the rule of the working 
dass. 

Communists are about to do that 
in Wc*t Germany. Of course there 
could be more examples than 'the 
Hoechst plant neat Fmnklfurt Co 
show that they do make mistakes 
and that they have not ye|t accom¬ 
plished very big results. But Me 
tendency is towards correcting these 
mistakes. 

It is a fact that the mo\emen t of 
the students is i at her strong and 
that sometimes it goes in for rathei 
far-reaching politeal slogans But 
besides this wc must see* that die 
unrest has spread to all sections of 
the people. This is reflected also in 
the social composition ofi the com¬ 
munist organisations, The Com-* 
munin League, for example, consists 
of a majority of woikeis and 
the number of worker s in Germany 
at all levels of leadcislrip is grow¬ 
ing the readers of 'its foiWligjhtly 
paper (47,000) domsWt ' only Oif a 
small minority of students. 

In my first article I tried to show 
fhe various movements in which 
communists un : te with the masses 
in the struggle. Of course the peo¬ 
ple of West Germany i s mot yet 
united in smuggle—and this unity 
could only be a revolutionary one; 
hut one who does not see the pro¬ 
gressive developments and the work 
in Mac direction must, have a spe¬ 
cial interest that leads one to such 
a “lack of /perception". 

P.N/s article raises some questions, 
such as, whether his claim that the 
German proletariat has “more to 
lose than itt chains" is in the tradi¬ 
tion of Bernstein, whether hi s hope 
for an economic breakdown _ has 
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AN APPEAL 


In view of the acute shortage of 
newsprint and the rising cost of 
everything under the sun, we re¬ 
duced the number of pages and 
increased the price of ‘Frontier’. 
But it is difficult to keep pace with 
the run-away inflation. 

We are therefore compelled to 
appeal to our readers and well- 
wishers for donations to ‘Frontier*. 
We do so reluctantly, for we are 
aware of the general hardship • 
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some connection with Rosa jLuxep- 
burg, or whether his understanding 
of the relation of the movements of 
ithe “East" and the "West" i* that 
of M. N. Roy. 

In West Germany itself, the ideas 
proclaimed by P.N. are (peddled 
only by the Social Democrats, who 
know that the struggle* are fatal to 
them. To say that the people in West 
Germany 's living in utter comfort 
is bourgeois propaganda, sponsored foi 
two reasons: Firstly, the picture of 
parad*se-like condition} in the im¬ 
perialist countries strengthens the 
ideological positions of those who 
say that capitalism will lead India 
to a bright future if only the people 
is ready to suffer and sacrifice now. 
Secondly, the idea of the “peoples in 
the imperial^ countries sucking 
the blood of the peoples in the sup¬ 
pressed countries" ss an instrument 
against the solidarity of the peoples 
against imperialism. 

These ideas must be couwterpos- 
ed with correct information about 
the contradictions between the peo¬ 
ples in the imperialist ot>untne s and 
the 'imperialist bourgeoisie TWs 
workers in the imperialist countries 
are exploited and the people* are 
oppsfetyed. Knowledge of 'tie mu¬ 
tual conditions and the lespect-Ve 
struggles ran be the bat*} of inter¬ 
national solidarity. 

But there are more specific rea¬ 
sons why P.N.’} approach musr be 
pointed out as being a dangerous, 
bourgeois approach. His article is 
full of contempt for the masses of 
the German workers: they are brib¬ 
ed, have a racist and anti-commu¬ 
nist ideology, and only their final 
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absolute impoverishment will final¬ 
ly make them understand their situa¬ 
tion a$ workers. 

This petty^bjnurgeolF 'vpo&ilion of 
contempt for the workers'* as the 
passive and dull objeqt of bourgeois 
propaganda can only lead toi either 
resignation or ,pseudo-left adven. 
tuiism. Both of these are hisitori- 


A QUESTION India nujglul well 

** study, plagued as she i s by 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties 
in eveiy area of her national life, is 
how China ha s solved her problems 
in the 25 years of her independence 
from foreign domination. 

Attested 'to by countless visitors 
from any number of countries, with¬ 
out the support of a strong police 
staite, terrorism or massive coercion 
or repression, China finds herself today 
with practically no unemployment, 
no papulation explosion, no strikes 
or unjust labour practices to provoke 
them, and almost no crime. In ad¬ 
dition she has virtually no juvenile 
delinquency, no drug 'traffic or ad¬ 
diction, no prostitution or venereal 
disease. 

How has she done it? To solve 
even one of those problems can be 
considered a major achievement. By 
what magic has China in so short 
a time solved them alt? By what 
method* has she won the enthusias¬ 
tic ^support 'of her vllhole populace 
in nation building? Such unity is 
usually found only in the face of a 
common enemy or external threat. 
What is the enemy against which 
her people are united!? They call 
t’hem'dves socialist; they do not 
claim to have achieved yet their goal 
of communism. Whatever may be 
the secret of their unity, their whole¬ 
hearted co-operation, their happi¬ 
ness, honesty, and jahnostl complete 
lack of corruption, if would be well 


rally located close to each other 
and are essentially of a common 
nature. 

Therefore the anti-people and 
counter-itevolutiionary ^dea| jpf P.N. 
deserve not just unconcern or in¬ 
difference on the part of our In¬ 
dian friends and comrade?, they 
need to be forcefully rejected. 


worth investigating: India could do 
with a bit of it. 

Perhaps the mo6t Important efe- 
me»t is that the people feel they 
have a stake in the future. They 
arc convinced that the natisom’s pro¬ 
gress will mean their own, will 
mean a better life for themselves and 
their children, because it has al¬ 
ready done so. Fgom ’ the begin¬ 
ning, during the war of liberation 
they were made to feel, not alone I 
by high-sounding phrases but by ! 
facts, that the struggle was their 
struggle. The People’s Liberation 
Army actually freed the people from 
the centuries-old oppression of the 
landlords; the first move of the new 
government a s it spread across the, 
cokinu?y was 'to give Abe peasant^ 
control of the land on which they 
worked, and it bought their produce 
at fair prices to sell alt just as fa ! « 
prices to the hungry urban popula¬ 
tion. The common enemy has been 
ffinonface, 'povet^y, dipleg injus¬ 
tice and corruption, and a|t every 
step the people have been able toj 
see the results of their labour, the I 
advantages to be gained by coopera-1 
tion and the use of new methods'. 1 

The second important element nfl 
the faith the leaders have in the I 
people—in their judgment, their I 
cooperation and their capadHfc«.fl 
and the extent to which all day-to»l 
day decisions and development are* 
in the hands of the common man.% 

The (third factor 1$ “Mao'il 
thought”, what! he sees as the lavfll 
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«t life applied to an evolving so¬ 
ciety. Everyone ts expected to be 
seUfrieliamt, to serve Ibe people^ to 
be humble, unselfish, willing to ad¬ 
mit mistakes and to work and think 
and feel in new ways, to change what 
needs changing in the .ooMectivkiy 
not by force but by changing (peo¬ 
ple’s altitudes (beginning with one’s 
own) through education and per¬ 
suasion, and never to let the prac¬ 
tice of socialistic ideals {all behind 
the profession of them. These are 
no mere slogans to be mouthed, 
shouted, or stuck on the walls. They 
have become the guiding principles 
of everyday individual and collec¬ 
tive life and decision making. And 
it is because of >the validity of his 
teachings and their} effective appli¬ 
cation to life that "Mao’s thought” 
and not yust his charisma is acclaim¬ 
ed throughout the country as respon¬ 
sible for its success. 

After liberation there was a ten¬ 
dency in many quarters to distrust 
the masses, to slide back ip#o the old 
assumption that -power should he m 
the hands of an elite—so much so 
that in the Cultural Revolution Mao 
invited enthusiastic youth to seek 
out in every establishment, even the 
government and the party, all vesti¬ 
ges of anti-people sentiment and 
practice, of self-interest and corrup¬ 
tion. That is why, now, Represen¬ 
tatives of the People's Liberation 
Army along with those of the Parly 
combine with workers* experts and 
students in the management of 
every fafctory, 1 agricultural com¬ 
mune and educational institution, 
to see that its work is directed to¬ 
wards the good! of the whole, to he 
sure that t3ie people's hard-own 
gains are not allowed to seep away 
in a slow internal hemorrhage. 

In what ways can India profit 
fcom China}? experience 2 Our 
background, our philosophy and our 
experience arte very different Jfnom 
herd, Ibut the problems—fhe enemy 
against ' which we must fight—aijp 
the same. Apy political aspirant, 
and political party that sets out to 
alleviate the lot of the common 
man, would do well to stludy what 
has happened and is happening in 
China. 


U.S. Marines For 
Cambodia 

NAHA—Approximately 1200 U.S. 
Marines boarded Seventh Fleet) sh-ps 
here bound for (Southeast A/riai» 
waters, with orders to stand by for 
a landing in Cambodia (in the first 
week of April). Such a landing 
would dvectly contravene the U.S. 
Congress’ guidelines for American 
involvement in that country. The 
action occurs at a major juncture ini 
the Indochina war as a new coal it-on 
government forms in Laos* and 
Cambodia alone remain., outside the 
structure of a 'negotiated settlement. 

The urgency of the s-tuation was 
highlighted by a week-long un¬ 
announced vifeit to Okinawa by Lt. 
Gen. JWQson, Commander of the 
Fleet Marine Force, ini the third 
week of March. Amidst rumours 
that Wilson’s vissft was designed to 
check emergency mobilization capa¬ 
bility, military observer* recalled the 
1064 v : sitl cif the Fleet Commander 
prior to the U-$. escalation in Viet¬ 
nam. 

Plans for sending Marines to 
Cambodia were first nested last sum¬ 
mer. In a large-scale alert. Marines 
Rationed on Okinawa assembled in 
battle gear at Kadens Air Base to 
await airlift to Cambodia by trans¬ 
port planes arriving from the United 
States. The alert was cancelled 
just before the Marines boarded 
the planes. This papt \ January, 
units of the 18,00(1 Marines station¬ 
ed here were again placed oni alert 
fra* a move into Cambodia. Again 
the planes arrived, and again the 
alert was cancelled. 

The early March deployment in¬ 
dicate* that the Pentagon wantfc 
troop? within closer range of Cam¬ 
bodia than the long air flight from 
Okinawa According to unofficial 
sources, the orders given the troops 
are to land in Cambodia from their 
amphibious ships in a show o i force. 

On March 31 another >1200 Ma¬ 
rines departed from Wh}te Beach, 
Okinawa, aboard 'thide amphibious 


vessels including the USS Juneau. 
This graupj, composed Of the 1st 
Battalion 4th Regiment, plug sup-: 
porting units, is also o*» its way to 
Cambodia, but i t i* not yet kpown 
whether they will augment or relieve 
the original force (2nd Battalion, 
Fourth Rcgipnent afid • tiuppocjt 
unfits). 

(New Asia News, Tokyo) 
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The wheels are moving, say AIR 
and Government spokesmen — liars 
all. The wheels are moving indeed 
to rush more Central Reserve Police, 
Border Security Force, Provincial Ar¬ 
med Constabulary personnel and paid 
Congress mastans to intimidate the 
railway workers at railway sta¬ 
tions, in the bigger railway yards 
and colonies. That the workers are 
not cracking up despite this brutal 
use of force is remarkable, the more 
so when some of their leaders are 
whining from jail for an audience with 
the Empress and her mini-stars. 

The strike has pushed up prices 
and created uncertainties, but this is 
inevitable and unavoidable. Fight the 
men and the woman who are misruling 
the country, not the railwaymen in 
their hour of trial. Fight the people 
who, in alliance with industrial¬ 
ists and kulaks have imposed an 
intolerable burden on the masses. 
They are the enemies of the people. 

(Space donated by 
supporters of fighting railwaymen) 



The Prete 

Shadows Of 1984 

PaHrakar 

T HE recent wave erf AIR propa¬ 
ganda against blackrnarketeprp, 
hoarders and 'aWti-sonal elements' 
highlighting the evils ofl strike, 
bandhs, violence and what >ou have, 
reminds one of George Orwell’s 
1984 Every five minutes one is 
bombarded wilth a scream, a death, 
a Forecast for diea&'tier, Dear and a 
pledge. Vulgar, crude, systematic 
brainwashing indeed. 

Though like Eursatiia (Oi well's 
dreamland) we are «ot under com¬ 
pulsion to be under ’the constant 
vigil lof TV, nevertheless Uhe Big 
Brothers have taken pains to include 
Vivfidh Bharati kn kheifr propagan¬ 
da network. People, who weie till 
now able to castigate the Govern 
ment hold over the radio mi theii own 
unsophisticated way—Vividh Bhar ati 
and Radio Ceylon* arc the biggest 
draws in I^dia—have been bca’en 
with the ; r own weapon. 

In a country w^th the percestage 
of illiteracy as high as 80 per cent 
and where only two per cent of the 
population reads any sou of news¬ 
paper, radio and TV can be the 
most important form of 1 imedia. 
The Government knows it, asd uti- 
l ; ses it fully. 

To be fair t° the Jtndias powers 
that be, one should not have much 
objection to the use of AIR and TV 
as propaganda machinery for the 
government—after all thi s Is just 
one of 'the many ‘universal pheno¬ 
mena*—-but the crude way in which 
this is done here makes one sick 
Often the Government sway crosses 
the limits of absurdity. 

Over the past few years there has 
been a marked tendency to turn 
All India Radio into All lnd : ra 
Radio. Any AIR official will vouch 
ttor the increasing pile of directives 
they receive daily from the high-ups 
: ' n New Delhi. Written instructions 
are sent to different stations to play 
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up or play down a certain topic. 

Where no written directives are 
Issued, the AIR authorities them¬ 
selves look to it that noLhmg un¬ 
palatable to the TuUng patrjLy gjoes 
on tiie air. Anyone wtfh even a 
slight expci ience of AIR must have 
had a taste of their {unofficial den- 
sois and obscurantism. Recently the 
Bhopal AIR has deleted the price of 
wheat from its foodgiain pirce bul¬ 
letin The icason: the wheat prices 
as supplied by the Economic* a n d 
Statistics Department far exceed 
the pnte-l-ne imposed by the State 
Government So AIR decided to 
ig bre the bitter truth 

A senior official at the Delhi 
station was pulled uj> last year for 
inv’ting a well-know** leftist com- 
mentatoi to give a spotlight on 
Chile Im anothei incident, the pio- 
giammc of a leputed but outspoken 
commentator was cut down abruptly. 
Later they tried to make an excuse 
of ‘lack of time’. These au nun - 
scandals that occur daily. In fact 
choosing ncwspaipeiraen for doing 
'news analysis’ and ’spotlight* for 
AIR has long been a racket tlnough 
which the Government ha s been re- 
w’aiding hand-peked journalists. 

Rcccntlv an employee of the Delhi 
AIR Hindi news section, Mr Anand 
Swat up Verma, wa s sacked eveni 
though he had topped the list of ail 
all India competition for the post 
mi 1970 and his perfoima^cc report 
was excellent. When thete was a 
stii by the trade unions, a top AIR 
official told an employee^' delega¬ 
tion that Mi Veima' s services were 
terminated at the instate of the 
Home Minjtstty, be /was an lesdtrfe- 
mist. 

The over-sensitivity to any sort of 
criticism is prevalent on a »v£rfer 
scale in TV. 

Mi Darryl D'Monte. assistant edi¬ 
tor, the Times ojl India , was ap¬ 
proached by the Bombay TV autho¬ 
rities to do a programme on “the 
threat to open spaces”. The then 
Station Director, Mr P. V. Krishna- 
murthy, also impressed his keenness 
on such a programme because of the 
public interest caused at the time 


by protests over the Maharashtra* 
Government’^ land tedamation par 
licy. 

Mr D’Monte was eventually assign 
ed and work on the half-hour pro* 
gramme started m December 1972# 
and took three laborious months to 
complete. Mr D’Monte accompani¬ 
ed the TV crew to kites' fudl as 
Nariman Point, Chowpatty, Nepean 
Sea Road ai’d Bandra and pain¬ 
stakingly recorded the views of a 
cross-sect-on of citizens on the reckr 
less ledamation work bnd the sky¬ 
scraper racket. 

Aooo-iditrg to Mr D'Monte, when 
the programme was completed, “we 
agreed to let the Maharashtra 
ban Development Minister, Dr Rafiq 
Zakaria, see the film and then be 
interviewed by me in the last five 
minutes, so he could rebut anything 
that had been said again st the State 
Government’s policies'’. 

Dr Zakaria rdfused to participate 
in the programme and told the Bom¬ 
bay TV offiovals that if they screen¬ 
ed i hie programme in that form it 
w T ould have serious repcrcus$ ; ons 
foy everyone concerned because it 
was too '“anti-governmtenJt M . 

The authorities went through the 
pretence of staging that they would 
levse the programme to include 
Aome comments of people who fa¬ 
voured reclamation.. Howfcver,! no|t 
a single State Minister or govern¬ 
ment official was willing to publicly 
come out in favour of it. Ik is now 
a year that the film has been lyinjj 
unused. 

All this because the fiutho^jflfes 
have no answer to the criticism of 
the real estate racket. It is no secret 
that /he Maharashtra Government- 
—with the open blessing of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi’—has been piakirj^ 
money while selling plots of reclaim¬ 
ed land. At Narimaru Point the 
figure is sa ; d to be Rs. LOOO "on 
money” for each .square mtfre of 
land which is sold at an average of 
Rs. 4,000. 

As Mr D’Monte wrote to Patrakar t 
Apart from the specific issue rahed 
by the ban 1 on this programme it is 
also evident that TV is used as a 
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vehicle lor each State'* (propaganda. 
It % certain that anything unpalat¬ 
able to State Governfcoents will be 
CHduded from TV ; in other words, 
each TV service is being used a 5 a 
particular State’s mouthpiece. 


V8E annual major show of the 
• Society was on view at the Birla 
Academy of AM from 16th to 30th 
April. Generally group show* can¬ 
not satisfy entirely. Ye t one always 
comes away enthralled from the hall 
after seeing am exhibition of the 
Society. It is good Co see some 
artists maturing and alt the same 
time it is also painful to see the 
powers of others gradually failing 
them—the sidkem'njg feeling of h 
gardener discovering a worm inside 
a beautiful rose 

The painter^ of the group live : <n 
their own realms—teal, imaginary, 
make-believe and fantasy. On the 
face of it one cannot say that this 
is surrealistic. Because most artists 
do not want to be overpowered by 
their subconsctous Rather they 
want to use 'the language of dream 
and fantasy. They want to cteate 
their own personal world. 

Manu Rathode has his own strange 
imagery and his use of gouache—the 
luminous colours beside darker hues, 
ditect and flat contrast with b*'Xliag 
lines- -accentuates this. However, it 
may not be wrong to say (halt he has 
oome to a dead end. The present 
writer has never liked his paintings, 
but admires bis consistent audacity 

Until very date, Bckash Bha|*ita- 
chagya was Ahr Indian surrealist 
par excellence. H4$ deliberate use 
of the nocturnal dreamworld had a 
hind off conviction that >the paint- 
jfaga of dus exhibition larked- ItJ 
seems that he Cannot free himself 
from the self-created maltrix and to 
mi extent his drawing has deteriorat¬ 
ed- All this makes his ’She’ series 
quite uoconvandng. Mainly the lack 
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Thu is. indeed, aa iftnportant 
issue, for it brings into play censor¬ 
ship whxik is quite different from 
that used by the Films Division or 
the one self-imposed by na¬ 

tional Press. 


of stiuclure, the use of three-dimen- 
&ion& and pre impressionist dark in* 
dooi tonality make his paintings 
rather disappointing. He afraid 
to be a portiai t painter and bungs 
•n dolls, or stylises too much (15). 
His drawing of the woman’s feet i n 
“She and die Morning" is incorred. 

With Shymal Dutta Roy’s water¬ 
colours one enters a world that is 
different. Everyday objects fi w d a 
place to the fragile pridtorial cons¬ 
truction and gain a certain iUusioni 
’M«no : r II’ arranges the scene well 
'‘Street Cur’ emphasibn the desert-' 
ed hour with a number of slighdy 
stylised street Bogs When Shymal 
Vries *o Tepeat his p)erformanoe jn 
oil he does not really s ucreed. It 
seems that the surface tension has 
not been unified enough a^tl paint¬ 
ing has a tendency to split from the 
mjiddle Ganesh Haloii lives in a 
prettv poetical world. Dharma- 
rarayan Dasgupta succeeds in build¬ 
ing his fantasy world by miKi' x g ele¬ 
ments of Indian miniatures a xl the 
naive sensMnlity off Paul Klee. Some¬ 
times he may fail to integrate space 
oi over-stylises or simplifies too much, 
yet there is enough to indicate that 
he has potential and the stuff that 
our dreams are made of. Evidently 
Suhas Ray is trying halrd to jmix 
Bikash Bhattacharya and Ganesh 
Pyne together One can hardly say 
anything about Anilbaran Saha and 
Sailen Mitra. 

Ganesh Pyne this time has in¬ 
creased the si/e of his paintings and 
changed his palette 1 aIs welL His 
•precise drawings, sure «tfyltisafrio”s 
controlled use of colours—under¬ 
using them and glazing them to 


bring out the subdued hues in stggfis 
—a technical perfection—point to 
the fact that he is one of the most 
important artists of Calcutta today. 
The dark tones are enlivened by 
bringing in bright aoioutjs As a 
sort of contrast. Sometimes this is 
overworked m he green leave! In 
’Crossing the Fountain!’. I suppose 
it would have been better if he had 
subdued it down to harmonise With 
the total tonality. ¥et ‘Grossing the 
Fountain!* -s a little masterpiece off 
restrained artistry A sort elf {ba¬ 
lance between form and contenlt has 
been struck. One almost Busses the 
grim and morbid situation, because 
Ganesh brings m thi s bright foliage, 
deliberately, to suppress the vivid 
archaic imagery He fight^ to coO- 
irol his emotions by force. His 
aggressiveness i$ not outward but 
toward looking, for he has an ascetic 
streak in h : m. 

Graphics 

The group seems obsessed {with 
gictphks Some artists have no|tally 
given up painting for graphics. I* 
has become a fetish, a toy, an obs¬ 
cure way of daydreaming. In Russia 
and Eastern Europe graphics has 
been an escape route from official 
norms of art. Picasso and iMatisse 
did graphics with seriousness but *» 
a sort artistto pastime Moreover, 
they could engrave their character 
in giaphscs. Picasso had also done 
cetamics but that doe* not mean 
ipaintci s should became potters. We 
admire the graphics of Durer, 
Daumfet and DeKoonfrg and not 
Hayter. Publicity of ooune dw turn 
non-art into agt It is witibm ah 
individual's right to play with print- 
making but tall claims should be 
avoided. Highpowered Atmerican- 
type salesmanship can make it! iMo 
anything but art. Besides, graphics 
has to depend on accidents and to 
make this aorident work die crafts¬ 
man has to deliberately work out a 
design to go with it Soonath Hore d 
has the artistry to snake graphics * 
somewhat interesting. H« joMdags 1 
of a goat! and the one with a man 
and woman have the quality of good t 
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di awing. In the formei lie uj**$ a 
mac* of black and in the later He 
uaes lines am) convincingly (performs 
the magic. Sanat Kai’s ‘Waves’ has 
a charm. This i s because* he lias 
forced us to forget the technital side 
\mitafaba Banerjec is a mastei crafts¬ 
man, always trying to perfect his 
technique and experiment. In his 
‘Etching S' he dnidcs the suilacc 
j of the paper into two halves. On 
the upper half he uses a screen and 
[exposes it to light to paresertt the Kn. 
nark wheel the same way a* a 
Mock is piinted. Eventually this 
lieeomes a stopper. In the bottom 
hall he employs a /ini’ plate as usual. 
He uses the lollei only o’ kv- to 
|hnng out the superficial and deeip 
|iinprtm. Laliipi osad and Dipak 
^Bauerjee have !x»cn domi r sated by 

Igcomctixdl designs. 


The sculpture section seemed the 

E veakcsit. It wav stiange to see the 
niddlo-aged Ajit Chaki averts in 

luenced by Hei ry Moore and otheis 
-ft* has worked haul and that is 
bout all one could say. P Ghandia- 
inod ss working away ’to build an 
fsty. His ‘Spiral Theme* (h;(s 
hereal quality and some poctiv 
Along with Mamck Talukdai 
pw Anil Sen he should be carefully 
Nurtured. 
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A Maestro Felicitated 

By A Mime Critic 

• 

R Jamininath Ganguly, the vete- 
lam musician and music tcachci, 
was lccently ielidtaied by his stu¬ 
dents and adnnrer s at Mahajati Sadan. 
In this connexion, a whole-n ; ght 
soiiee ol danu and music was pre¬ 
sented by the inemlbeis oj VaU*. San- 
gnalaya, a music school of Nonh 
Calcutta. Rnto a dance-diama 
comjxised. in the Kathakali style by 
Mi Govindan Rutty, was e’WUd 
with much gusto by his ensemble 
which -inlucled himsellt in the l<\uli’,» 
male noJe. 1 he dance-drama ended 
with the subjugation of Kaliya, the 
s^ike-king. Although the roles qf 
the heio and his gopikas were faiily 
enacted by Mr Kutty and Jm students 
it is a gicat pity that even in these 
das*' <>l social stuli* and tin moil om 
musicians and composers mewi b<n 
• her to budge an inch horn then 
habitual telitf fK'ioiu themes As 
a uaditional repetition it was of 
course .ill light, but fai removed 
horn contemporaiy socval irerflitv, it 
seemed utterly pointless except in the 
rcpctitative floinishes 'If Mi Kiuty’s 
viituoso dating. 

The khval singing of M'«v s Shash- 
wati Sengupta was not up to the 
standard Tn the sitai recital Mi 
Subir Mitia contented himself with 
the lolc of the refra ; n-keeper while 
Mr Sanjov Mukherjec, a capable dis. 
ciple of Mi Jnanipiokiish Ghosh, cai- 
ried the allotted time on the tabla. 
A comparatively competent grasp was 
lisplaved o* the saiod by Mi Naicu- 
dranath Dhar. Mis Gouri Dcy pro¬ 
ved net ability mi her slow and 
muck-tempo khvals. both in Ram- 
shri. Mr Vijov Chakraborty Hegis- 
‘eied a lwddei displav of vocal quality 
and mode of singing ® His two 
khyals in the nocturnal raga, Mia- 
ki-Mallav although the mystery of 
the diromatV flat and natural seven¬ 
ths cannot be said to have been en¬ 
tirely unraveled. He was supported 
by Mr Mahadev Chakraborty o*i the 


tabla and, Mi Uachajal j)4i4mu> 
the sarcqgi. , , . , / '* 

The programme wav tatafaptCKil)^ 
concluded with the ininriable 
scholarly interpret a lion o[ the d&Wfej 1 
laga. Lalit, by Mt Jamininath Gab-, 
guly, who was ably supported by 
Anil Rhattac hai jee on the labia., 

t 
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Letters 

, i * 

Ilhtfeton And Reality M< 

As an Indian living in West Ger¬ 
many lor ihc past lew yeats and 1 
having some cxpenence of the 
sot ial ,u.ili,ty here, 7 .was p.tilled 
>( (he sllltttfPfi wotking 

oE the situation fo the working 
c lass in West Germany by Mr Niel¬ 
sen (Frontier, 9. S. H174). ‘ 

I( is true that thy working'rha* 
i'i West Germ tiny 'ate 
\ing and not having to l : ve out-' 
doors ; but the fact that they must • 
constantly struggle to maintain 
iheir exisie'ite-mhvmuin (by West¬ 
ern standards) and remain physi¬ 
cally and 'psychologically fit' - ih’ 1 
order to be able to sell ■thems£lv&; 
is the naked truth This, in the 
first place, has nothing to do with 
the KBW (Communist ®^ague>’*of' 
West Germany) or any other or- • 
ganisation’s political (standpoint. * 
The wiitct, while speaking of ai' 
majority of German workers having! 
cars, TV sets, other benefits and’ 
luxuries, forgets ito< speak-<oE itheh 
miserable wotking ait nation* the« 
ever increasing speed of the assem¬ 
bly line, the inhuman work pres- 
suie. Why does he mot speak ot 
the small and cramped houses in 
which the worker-families live and 
the loialities the> aie situated !tti? 
Does he not deliberately forget to 
mention the third-rate transport, 
medical and education Facilities', 
for the workers' and! their familfee?H 
And of the actually > decreasing ka • 
come of the workers oompatred' tin<\ 
the rising, prices? r’ k'l 

It is true chat an average Gark w 
man worker is still not sulBcie^y. < 
class condous, but a part of the work. 


IS 
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mg cl us has ahtaiK begun lo tea 
lise its situation—that o£ being tx 
plotted by the capitalist class Theic 
are examples of workeis striking 
independently of the unions, thus 
causing the union Icadeiship tv 
treme displeasine and s\oitnes 
In his attempt toentuisc the ai ti¬ 
de ‘Deselopnicru of Communist 
mosomeni in West (>cnnany 
(Ftontia I 12 7?) Mi Nielsen 
merely shows lus contempt for tlu 
strugglu^ C many 

and othei western coifntiies 

D A 

Heidelberg W Germans 


Visiting China 

i\t last tk legation fiom the hol- 
ni* Mcmoiia) Com nut (cc, invited by 
ilicj Chinese Peoples As&ouaUon lor 
Friendship Jwitii loiugn Cou mines', 
has been allowed b\ iht Government 
of India to visit China 

It i^ good news The Sinologists 
in Delhi have nteiputeil the mvi- 
tatiou as anothei indirect sign that 
Peking is kft i to improve relat ons 
with New Delhi There is auoUici 
point Ibc fact that the Russian 
diplomats n Imdia arc allowing one 
ot they well kpown Indian employ e- 
eh (in their publicity outfit) to Msit 
China as a member of the cklrga 
tion may be an indication that tin 
Kremlin is longer so antagonistic 
to* the Chinese Government Hi s 
should be welcome to ajl love is of 
mlcrn^naual detenu 

> Mina Ghosh 

Calc utta 


7 

Israel Day 

May 11 is one of the blackest class 
m West Asian history because on 
that day, contrary to the Partiion 
R*s0)\HK>A passed by the United Na¬ 
tions, the Zionist State of Israel was 
(proclaimed o\ die Arab soil of 
Palestine S n<c that dark day, 
which witnessed an pnpiecetUnud 
bloodbath of the innocent Palestit i 
an people peace h*ts not returned to 


dus la d which was equally holy 
and sacred to its *nliabitgnts—Mus¬ 
lims, Jews and Christians—who had 
been living there in perfect harmony 

The events ui Palestine d irng 
1018 1018 have seived to unmask the 
real aggicssive and lmiperialiist cha 
racier oi 7ionist intent oils and ck 
signs \11 the \fio \sian countries 
inrlud nv Indn saw the ical expan- 
Honist designs of the Zio Jists and 
voted against the Palestine Partition 
Resolution \11 \rab Vttcmpts tn 
get the verdict ol the lUttinational 
Conn of Justice on the competence 
of the UN to parr tion a mutiny 
against the wishes of the majority of 
Sits inhabit mis was defeat* cl by 21 
votes to 20 with 1f> abstentions 

The Part it on Resolution allotted 
55 pn «ent ol the area of the State 
to the Zionists while then actual land 
holdings then did not exceed 9 1 r 
cent Ttiitaui fixed May 15 is the 
date for the end "ig <>* the Mandate 
On May 14 tlv British High Com 
missioner left Pdestine Tmnicdia 
tcly after wards, against the terms of 
the Partit on Resolution the 7ionist 
leadeis pioclatmed the state’ ofj 
Tsnel Fhe 'USA extended u s re 
cognition to the State within fifteen 
minutes of flic 7ionljsi Id} chi itilon 
t ulio the 7ionists had bigun fonibh 
occupation otf 'the territories not 
ment oned in the UN resolution 

For ovci twenty six vears Israe 1 
has expanded itself by force of irms 
After every stage in this expansion 
Tsrael ha s appealed to “reason ind 
has suggested negotiations Fveiv 
new conquest becomes a new bisis 
Tor proposed negotiations from a 
position of Strength, which lignoies 
the injustice of the previous aggies 
sion 

Store its formation, Isiael has been 
condemned by the UN General 4s 
semblv, ft he ^Security Coutakiijl Jthe 
Commission on Human Rights and 
the International Conference of the 
Red Gross lift firms It is the open 
miPtary and political support of 
imperialist and 7ioni st sources winch 
ha« sustained Israeli effionteiv Ik 
Israelis are n no prod to heed the 
voire of reason Instead the> (|ir<v 


pose to letam bv loice tire temtory 

their army hat. grabbed 

Attar Chand 

Delhi. 


Release Reddy 

Wc the writers and |ournalis! s of 
New ‘Ddlui denoting with \ejhe-» 
mem the vindictive action of the 
Vndlua Pradesh Government in ar¬ 
resting Di M V Ramana Redds 
V ipojpular phi sir id i of llroddatiir, 
editor of lire Pterary journal Pra+ 
bh a nymam and a revolaitionary 
wntei of stanch g he wa^ first ar 
itsted in connection with a conspi 
lacy ea^e Whe hi w\is on bill, lie 
was take nto custodv 1)11*1 was *rc 
leased by the High fowin on U 
habeas corpus petition This is the 
thud time he ha s been arrested this 
time on the filmsv (huge of support¬ 
ing i mi kt 

The \ P Govei imen/f has ac- 
quned a notoriety for (proscribing 
ch itivo wiiti g cm a sc lit no utn i 
State goivernmont has In 1971 it 
del lined three lead me functionaries 
of the AP Revolutionary Writers' 
Ahsociatio r fundlur f flJu Preventive 
Detention \ct They wne ordered 
to be released by tlu High Cnuit 
In 1975, it detained thict wi tu* 
under the MISA but the High Court 
held the detention dlegrl 

We demand the nnmcdiaf it 
lease of Dr M V Ramana R ddy 
Raghmir Sahav Mohan Run 
Hari Dutt Shaima M* tvu 
bodh Krvita Nagpal Rm 
Sairan }oshi, Dipak B R 
Chaudhuri, Ha’^s Raj Rah 
bar Mchmood Hus$rfrr ind 
other 




For Frontier contact 
BAN1 PRAKASH, 

Panbazar, 

Gauhati-1, 

Assam. 
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Defend Prisoners 


The Legal Aid Committee has been 
organised to defend ajli sJtose who are 
being victimised for holding politi¬ 
cal beliefs dissimilar to those of the 
party in power. Our object if to 
defend such cases irrespective of the 
political ideology of the victims. 

There are thousands of de¬ 
tenus and under trial prisoners in 
West Bengal only. Innumerable 
cases,have been pending since 1968- 
69. Despite reminders the police are 
reluctant to submit chargesheets and 
bail is being opposed stubbornly. If 
one is granted bail he is tagged to 
some other cases. Thus the prison¬ 
ers are virtually denied any defence- 
The overwhelming majority of those 
wiho had to be released after the 
Supreme Court struck down Section 
17 A of die MISA, were immediately 
re-arrested. 

There is great need to expand our 
work and the task before us is huge. 
We can hope to tackle it adequately 
only if greater co-operation is forth¬ 
coming from all democratically- 


minded people not only in this State 
but in the whole of India. 

We appeal to all democratic peo¬ 
ple : 

To contribute generously to this 
Committee; 

To communicate to us all cases 
of political victimization in 
need of legal aid. 

Cheques drawn in favour of Bina 
Baneriee may be sent to either of 
the addresses given below; money 
orders, cash and communications to 
the office (2). 

1. Bina Banerjee 
Account No. 10816 
United Bank of India, 
Sealdah Branch, 

28, Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
Roy Road, 

Calcutta-9. 

2. Jayasree Rana 
Legal Aid Committee 

C/o. Mukul Gliose, Advocate 
9, Old Post Office Street 
First Floor, 

Calcutta-1. 

Visiting hours: 4-90 p.m. to 
6-30 p.m. on ^weekdays (bar¬ 
ring holidays). 
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T HE strike of railwaymen has been a major success so fai (May I(j) . 
The railway authorities were shocked by the response to the strike 
call of the National Coordination Committee for Railwaymeu’s Struggle, 
when intellige n ce rejx>rts from all over the country drew for the Railway 
Board and the Ministry a p ; ctuie o«F workcis’ indignation, tyreacefiully 
r corded. Railway officials have ibeen seeking to quibble over figures, 
giving (percentages of attendance and services run that have no bearing 
on realilty. Their figuics were based on schedules posted a few days 
before the strike when several hundred trains were can tilled The 1 ) 

claimed normality when the noun wa s allready as low as 30 j>ei cent 
of the services of a month earlier. Reports from different States indicate 
that railwaymen as a rule did not go on the lampagf or attempt to use 
force to disrupt services. Perhaps irked by thi s show of soPdaiiity, the 
Railway Minister ordered that if workers did not lesume duty imme¬ 
diately they would be dismissed, oi suspended, followed by severe dis¬ 
ciplinary action lie also ordered steps to fill up the vacancies caused 
by the dismissals and suspensions by piomoting loyal woikers and 
recruiting people from “the open market”. The threat of suspension, 
heating of striking workers and members of Mieir families, forcible ev ; ction 
of workers from their quarter $ the 20,000 or so attests, t<he move to 
deprive them of their wages for the pre-strike period could not force 
mnnv to run the train services. The entile amount of Rs 10 lakhs 
teportedly spent for setting hired goondas against striking workeis in th^ 
easierrone alone did not change the situation. Perhaps eveu the 
sponsors of the strike could not think that it would be such a success. 

The RaMway Minister’s approach to the strike has been brutal. He 
went for lunatic acts (condemned as such by none other than a Congress 
MP in Parliament), beginning with the massive cancellation 'lotf (the 
major passenger services a^d climaxing in the mid-negotiations arrests 
of union lcader s and workers. His announcement that “trains will min 
on May 8 a T> d even after” for the benefit of the press, radio and TV 
did not ease the situation. 

The Government has been sayi'Tg that the woikers* demands youl *, 
impose a stupendous burden df Rs 100-500 nones, wlrcth the railwft 
cannot bear given the perilous state of theii finances If the demands 
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are conceded, the Government 
says that k will have to raise fares 
and freight charges adding *t<o the 
inflationary pressures. This argu¬ 
ment has convinced a few. Buit would 
it not be honest for people »to po^V 
der over what the Government has 
been doing during ithe past few 
months by way of official sanctions 
for jacking u,p prices? Tin Govern,, 
ment has permitted a 37.5 per cent 
rise in cloth prices, it has allowed a 
rebate in sugar, it has given excise 
concession on jute, and, above all, 
it has raised the price of foodgral-ns 
distributed Worn fair price shops. 
Is one to understand that these do 


cTores, to the monopoly houses, and 
if the defence budget is reduced. In¬ 
stead, threats have been issued, im¬ 
plied and direct, that the army would 
be called in to man the railways. But 
those who have issued 'the threats 
have not apparently realised the 
consequences of a confrontation be- 
tween the Army and the biggest sec¬ 
tion of organised workers. The Gov¬ 
ernment, however, knows tlhe extent to 
which the union leaders arc prepared 
to go. They have already waived their 

In Delhi A 


demand 'that the leader** nrngf toe* 
released beiore negotiations can be 
resumed. After the failure of the 
strike of the Central Government" 
employees—a call iwhi^h made 
without much preparation—the rail¬ 
way union leaders might farther 
lose heart. The Bharat of 

May 15 may not revive their sagging 
spirits. But even if the striking 
railwaymen have to compromise in 
■this war ol attrition], itheir action will 
be remembered. 


Peking 


not add to inflation but diait only 
when the workers demand that they 
be compensated for these deliberate¬ 
ly introduced price list’s, inflation 
fakes place? On 'die other hand, 
time and again it has been pointed 
out in Parliament a vi d outside that 
there are many financial irregulari¬ 
ties on the Railways, causing wastage 
and misuse of ifund\ and that rank 
corruption e\:<sUs in several depart¬ 
ments under the Railway Board. 
Take, for instance, the 127th Report 
of the Public Accounts Committee 
presented to Parliament on April 29 
on the hiring of computers and 
other equipment from a he U.S. mul¬ 
ti-national corporation, the IBM. 
The PAC said the deal was "wholly 
unjustified and motivated" a’d t(hc 
terms of hiring were absolutely one¬ 
sided and would "benefit the multi¬ 
national corporation”. It. pointed 
out that all the computers were re¬ 
conditioned, and was con shamed “to 
express a suspicion tjiat a fraud has 
been perpetrated on public funds". 

This is just one example of how 
the Railway Board is squandering 
public funds’ and ai the same time 
cryinig itself hoarse about the extra 
burden if the just demands of the 
failwaymen are mot. To meet 
these demands, it has been estimated 
that Rs 250 crores will be required a^ti 
niot Rs 400-500 crores as publicised 
by the Railway Ministry. The en¬ 
tire, money could be available if 'the 
Ministry $tops:^|Ering extra freight 
concessions, amounting to Rs 200 


New Delhi received Sheikh Mu jib 
with a teaming face while Mr 
Bhutto met- Mao Tse-tung twice dur¬ 
ing his short stay. The Indian and 
Bangladeshi leaders, it is said, dis¬ 
cussed tirade, commerce, boundaries, 
river waters etc. in their first 
ever genuine bipartisan talks. 
Both the* Sheikh and Mrs 
Gandhi have urged the need for col¬ 
laboration in all spheres and at all 
levels. The trade Jand commence 
record has not been bright; both 
countries have defaulted. The lead¬ 
ers and their officials have promised 
to do something, but the desperate 
economic condition which fthe two 
countries are facing does not bleed 
optimism. The two countries havie 
decided to evolve a joint jute policy 
to meet the favourable inter national 
market. The snag will continue to 
be what India is prepared to pay 
for Bangladesh raw ju'te whose price 
on the world market is much higher 
than that in Bangladesh itself and 
it is the internal price which India 
has so far offered to pay. (The 
smugglers pay much less)). Another 
tricky problem is the share of river 
waters. When the undivided Pakis¬ 
tan was there, India made a provi¬ 
sion far a discharge of 40,000 rusecs 
of water during the lean months to 
flush the Hooghly, among other 
things, but after the creation of .Ban¬ 
gladesh it seem s willing to come 
down to 20,000 cusecs. Which may 


mean either that India did not care> 
what the people of erstwhile East 
Pakistan niigjht suffer pr that now 
it is being indifferent to the fate 
of Calcutta pou to please Bangladesh. 
At the time of going to press the de¬ 
cision on river waicr s had not been- 
announced by ‘Che the two lfyim'e 
Ministers.. The joiiift (projeett* pro¬ 
posed aic not yet known. 

Mrs. Gandhi and Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman said they are keen to im¬ 
prove the political situation on the 
sub-continent. It is said that their > 
collaboration might be a model dor 
regional co-operation and ]>rospcrity, 
Maybe, it will be intended to be a 
model for what the Russians call 
collective security. 

In Peking Mr Bhutto told Mr Mao 
IV-tung that he had decided to 
bury the past and establish, diploma¬ 
tic relations with India and Bangla¬ 
desh. The MPs here who are fu- , 
rfous because the right of self-deter¬ 
mination of the Kashmiris wa s men¬ 
tioned at a Chinese banquet shouldf 
have the sense to understand this: 
If the Chinese aim is to sabotage 
normal relations, on the sub-conrinetgb 
Mr Bhutto would not have publidse^ 
what he had told the Chinese Chair¬ 
man. But Kashmir is still another 

matter. it remains on the U.N. ^ 

agenda. Nagaland, Mizoram are 

also there. One cannot shout away 
reality as one does in parliament. 
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* ‘"Border Security” 

The Border Secimty Force is on 
ihe rampage The) have turned the 
bordering areas oil hill Sta(i<s to 
pitiless jungles, and helpless men and 
women have become prey to then 
elepredatio s 

The repou of the atrocities <om 
muted by the BSF m Bihar was Sol- 
lpwetl by that of die atiuities commu¬ 
ted on tubal men and women hung 
]i the East Manipur iegon b> some 
office]s and membcis of the BSI The 
CP1(M) MP ( Mi fyotnmoy Basil 
raised the issue in the Lok Sabha 
and the Deputy Speaker 
directed the Go\ eminent to make a 
'^atemc^Vt on j The JLJmon De- 
iv* u Mimstei w is present when Mi 
Basil told the giucsome story, 
but he pmlenal to it mam silent 
l\tn m tbf face of attacks by Op 
position members hour all comeis 
,jof the House The lreporn is that 
tubout 100 BSI men, posted *n the 
Nfampin Fast region for the “security 
and safeguarding of citizens .and 
terntoi) , raided sun minding tilla¬ 
ges from March 3 to 6 on the pie 
text that the ullagcrs were sympathe¬ 
tic to "Naga hostile s’* I he raids 

^tailed Gnhang ullage Vt alxiut 
II am a group of IkSF men re}x>r 
t^dly until l the command ot Major 
Phan Piakash accompancd b) Bhag- 
wan Singh, fit Singh, Chandra Singh, 
Min Bahadur and Sheitang dragged 
out the ullage gnls and women, and 
at the point of i fles, beat and mol 
ested th m Toi three da)s the ul 
Jlage went thiough a nightmare of 
PV?nor as the BSr went berserk, rap 
^*ing women and )Oung girls 


* For Frontier contact 
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Mr Basil gate an account ot how 
Miss Rose ^ngde, a 19-year-old girl 
of Ngaprum ullage, was forced to go 
to thc # BSF camp, wa 5 stripped 
naked a’d raped at the po r n t of a 
pis*ol 1 hu )oung girl, when re¬ 
leased, killed lursell in shame Miss 
\gaishanglc, a school teacher, aged 
about 22, was arrested and beaten 
unconscious by the BSr It was irn 
die alls recorded bv the Dcput) Com 
m ssioner Manipur East district 
rklnul, that she was brutall) iaped 
and toitmed Mi Basil narrated in 
derail sevcial other cases, presenting 
due u mints The atrocities alre like 
tho^c 11 at Used b) an occupation 
aims It is fut It for the Go\em¬ 
inent to cleii) all knowledge of the 
atiocitics 

Particular!) in the sensitise North- 
East region, i t s all the moie ncces- 
vii) for the Government to hi con 
stanth alcit It must take the cn 
tne irsporisibility foi the dimes, for 
what is working n the minds of the 
brutalised men in the BSF i s the 
knowledge tha t because of the Gov 
emment s increasing dependence on 
them to fight down the people, they 
can get away with any crime even if 

calls foi life lmjprisonment il not 
capital punishment 

The Price Of Profit 

The public sectoi undei takings 
run bv the Central Government have 
made a piofit for the first tune in 
1972 73 This is as good a piece 
of news as am other to people who 
think that il socialism be the goal 
m a developing count! y, the public 
sector \ the road to reach it The) 
expect if not oily to curb the ex¬ 
cesses of the capitalists, fill the gaps 
in infrastructural developments but 
also to co n tribute a sizeable amount 
to the national exchequer None of 
these mrfdeif tally it has ,dc>ne yet* 
nor can The monopolists still ng 
pruts anti cuatc ai tificial shortages 
with a gay abandon, making best use 
of the pemrssiveness of the Govern¬ 
ment, to put it mildly The large 
investments tn some vital sectors of 
the economy m the name of building 


up the base have neithei speeded up 
industrial growth iioi{ yielded 
any tangible result. In fact si pipages 
m then delivery schedule (the Heavy 
Machine Building Plaint's delay in 
suppl) ng the equipment for Bhilai 
and Bokan piojeots is a case in 
point) and the poor quality of their 
piodurts (Santaldih power pioject 
has been lngelv li t down by Bharat' 
Heavy Electricals machines) lhave 
bien largely responsible lor the lop 
sdtcl giowth on the industrial front 
\s fm the \ield on then investment, 
Rs 20 cioic s out of a total capital 
outlav of mei Rs K > 500 cioies is evu 
clcntlv msignffie c mt 

The 1072-7 T profit docs not *ndi* 
cate a break fiom all this The 
uasons were mainly Portuitous 
Highei oil pioduct puce a n d higher 
fiefcght rates have come handv ft* 
the Indian O 1 and Shipping Corpo¬ 
ration to make siibsta >tial revenue 
gams, and thev head the table as the 
two leading profit-earneis Foi the 
other units also, the leal reason lies 
in the mflaton that is sweeping the 
country There is in fact little evi¬ 
dence to suggest that the managerial 
standaid has improved oi has become 
nror*. committed The wookeis f are 
oiftcn held icspons bie loi the poor 
performance but what about the 
management made up foi adventur¬ 
ers, charlatans, thieves and plain 
caieensis Fiom the middle level 
upwards the public sectoi buieau- 
nac), with a few exceptions, has come 
fo represent niearly the most coiru.pt 
set of people now to be found m 
Indian bittiness Will tire Gcxverft- 
ment daie to take the lid off this 
sordid part of the stoi) ^ No, for 
simple reason that the public rector 
has become Mrc biggeslt Warm for 
tire m laws of the VIPs 

For Frontier contact : 
BANKURA NEWSPAPER 
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Spotlight On Syria Bangladesh 


The Russian policy can be said to 
have alieady come full circle in 
Egypt. Moscow is now disquietly 
watching whether Dr Henry Kissin¬ 
ger’s fifth round of shuttle d*plomacy 
since the October war will have the 
precise impact of weaning away 
President Hafez Assad of Syria from 
the So\ilet influence. TJiktic $ 'no 
reason to think that since Assad has 
during his recent visit to Moscow 
formally subscribed to the v’cw that 
"any disengagement agreement must 
be a part and parcel of an all em¬ 
bracing settlement” he will have no¬ 
thing to do with Kissinger’s step-bv 
step solution. It said oF Kissinger 
that he does not aecepit a diplomatic 
assignme n t if there is no reasonable 
chance of success. And before he 
set ou t to achieve disengagement of 
tTOops in the Golan Hc : ghts, lie was 
assuicd b> a special emissary of 
Assad that the Syria** President has 
limmensc IftiFth in him. Has ndt 
Assad at the same time told the Rus¬ 
sian President, Mr Nikolai Podgorny, 
that he valued Moscow's advice? 
An\body w*<th some amount of know¬ 
ledge about West Asian politics can 
make out which of the two assurances 
carries weight. The Russians know 
well that they stand on quicksand 
in Syra, still they must make every 
possible effoit to keep Assad on their 
side, if necessary by stalling Kissin¬ 
ger's diplomatic efforts. ?t 'has /to 
be said to the credit of Kissinger 
that be hal; been able to injlert a 
certain amount of discietion vi the 
State Department No impression 
has been gi\cn bv either the Secre¬ 
tary of State or any of hi s men that 
the USA wants to bypass the Soviet 
Unfon in the search for a solution 
to 'the Middle East (pioblem On 
the centraly the Americans arc soli¬ 
citing Russian cooperation, or at 
least non-obstiurtion, in working out 
peace in West Asia. Bu t the Krem¬ 
lin which ha s seen how Sadat dis¬ 
pensed with the Soviet alliance once 
Ki«singei started woiki ’g wonders 
has now become wiser by experience 


It knows that Assad like Sada w looks 
to Kissinger for bringing pressure 
on Israel, but it feels that it can play 
a more important role in Syria than 
in Egypt as the former can hardly do 
without Russian weapons ftt (the 
moment. Moreover, the Syrian hard¬ 
liners aie not enamoured of Kissin¬ 
ger and they are waiting to pounce 
on Assad if he loses in t'he bargain 
with Israel. The Russians are keen 
on maintaining their foothold on 
Syria since the loss of iti will serious¬ 
ly threaten their Mediterranean 
presence. 

Relations between America a n d 
Egypt are developing at a sunprism. 
gly, and rather nauscatingly, fast 
pane. President! Nixon has alsked 
Congress to sanction $250 million in 
non-mil : *tary aid to Egypt in order 
to strengthen the "forces of modera¬ 
tion" in the Middle East. Washing¬ 
ton is tTeading a cautiiou s line on 
the ; «sue of arms sale to Egypt. Mr 
Schlestngcr, the Secretary of Defence, 
has reacted witih extreme caution to 
Sadat <5 statement to the New York 
Times that he would be happy to buy 
aims from the United Stlates. The 
Secretary of Defence said that while 
he knew of no formal request* for 
arms supply, the possibipty of it 
should be examined In any ctose 
the Nixon Administration would not 
like to take up the arms issue now 
s'nce that would set off violent rea¬ 
ctions in the Jewish lobby in Con¬ 
gress The USA does not yet want 
to give the impression that it has 
come to replace the Soviet Union 
lock, stock and barrel. There is no 
point in doing anything m haste; 
that would only invite Russian hos- 
tility to what Kissinger is doing at 

present in the M ; ddlc East. The ul¬ 
timate American objective, however, 
remains to neutralise the Russians 
in the region. The art of oollus ; on 
and contention between the the two 
super-powers can be fascinating at 

times. 


Hill Tribes In Ferment 

From A Correspondent 

"Tonmerly they (Bengalis) qanse 
w'th caravans, but now they are 
coming with trucks”! This is how 

(spokesmen of the Chittagong Hill 
tribes described sarcastically wha*t 
is J'Ot theii only, but ccminly theii 
most dramatic complaint against the 
’plainsmen', the ,major1itypopii4atibn 
of Bangladesh. The senltenre needs 
further explanation, because it in a 
sad fact that in general Bengalis are 
ignorant and almost) Midiffeicnt to 
the plight of the tribal minorities 
living in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
The spokesmen voicing the complaint 
were mot speaking of incidental tour¬ 
ists coming for pleasure trips, but'' 
of large scores of Bengali peasants 
who have come to settle on what the 
tribes ronsider their tenitoiy This 
encroachment is haunting l*)th the 
mmds and the ntomaches ot the 
twelve tribes of ‘the Hill Tiacts. 
Encroachment on theii territory is 
seen by them as the direct conse¬ 
quence of the continuous impinge¬ 
ment on thei!r national rghtfc by 
Bengalis. They point to the eva¬ 
cuation of whole villages to demons¬ 
trate this threat to 'their physical 
existence. According no some** tfn 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, the per¬ 
centage of non-lribal people in the 
Hills has increased from 4-5% im 1947 
to 22% or 25% at the »pnesent. “If 
nothing is done agp;«ns,ti th'is situa¬ 
tion, what can we expect in ten 
years?” 

In present-day Bangladesh the re¬ 
gion of ihe Chittagong Hill Traces 
4 Vhe biggest dlatr&Ml En| 
fact, i r is the only district 
where a national minority 
forms the majority. There are a 
number of minorities living m Ban iff 
ladesh, including the Garos in Tafl- 
gail and Mymensmgh, the Biharis in* 
Saidput and in camps in other cities, 
the Sdntals in the noi*tih-wegft, and 
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the half a million Chakmat and other 
tribes in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
Still, ft has been argued that Bangla¬ 
desh is the "first real ration-state” 
in the subcontinent) (1), based on 
Bengali culture, race and la^uage. 
There is no doiibl that the craving 
for national self-de<erm : «aticn form¬ 
ed the basis of the liberation strug¬ 
gle for Bangladesh—a craving which 
found a concentrated expression in 
the slogan ‘Joy Bangla’. But by 
now many Bengalis are wondering 
whethei they really hase reached thai 
goal of liberation from foreign yoke 
With Russians in the Bay of Bengal, 
more than 90 ‘relief agenc ; e%* in 
Dacca and elsewhere, and the rerui- 
rence of I r dian tioops on theii soil, 
it is undeistandable that formci 
freedom fighters now feel they has" 
been struggling in vaV\ Maybe, the 
Indian interventjo"i in the struggle 
was indeed a k*'nd of abortion Still, 
for the tribes of the Chittagong Hill 
Tiarts and for other minorif'es, the 
birth of a State of Bengalis represents 
a reality For them, the only ques¬ 
tion is whether they will not be los’ 
in the womb of Bangladesh. 

Historical Autonomy 

The I'st of complaint,, levelled by 
the Hill Tracts is a long one The 
essence of the situation in their view 
js this - ftom a reaso ’able measure ol 
piotection which they enjoyed under 
the British, they now have icached 
the point whete complete domina¬ 
tion by the piai’^men seems : nevi- 
uble Like she Naga!* and othei 
tribes m India, the Chakma., and 
their fraternal tribes in the Hill 
Tracts look bade am the period of 
the British imperium as a time when 
the ! r rights were well protected. Once 
the administration of the tlerritorv 
was almost totally in their own hands 
Once they had their own police force. 
And, most importantly, the Regula¬ 
tions (Hill Tracts Ma"<ual) enacted 
fay the British m 1900 (still in force?) 
determined that outsiders are prohi¬ 
bited from settling in the Hills. 

The wall of security was broken, 
first in MM7, be it only symbolically. 
The people of Sylhet, atl present the 
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north-eastern district of Bangladesh, 
were able to decide through a refer¬ 
endum their own future. This right 
to choose was denied to the people 
of '"he IHfil Tracts. Consequently, 
and like the Nagas and ohei tribal 
people in India, the tribes of the 
Chitfagong Hill Tracts consider the 
year 1917 a watershed. From then 
on the relative au'onomy they en¬ 
joyed has been crumbling. The 
Bengalis : n the plains compUtn 'hat 
during the time of Pakistan there 
has bee i very little industrial deve¬ 
lopment, «,ime most public resomres 
were spent in the western pai t of the 
then Pakistan. The people of the 
Hill 1 racts do rot complain that 
theie had been no economic develop¬ 
ment m former East Pakistan, or in 
the Hill Tracts But they aie em- 
bi’tteied 'that all the industries in 
*their area (cigareVets, machc'i, tex- 
t ; Ies, etc) aie in the hands of Ben- 
galis.The people of the plains com¬ 
plain about the hoarding and specu. 
lating by merchants It may be true, 
as many argue, that the wa\ they 
monopolize the trade and drive up 
pi ires goes ag.v'nv t'he national in¬ 
terest ol Ba’gladesh. But to the 
tribes, tlic merchants in Rangamati 
and elsewhere in the Hill Tiaotj, are 
‘foreigner^’ ; those who mo’ bpohzc 
the trade beie arc lie’gal : s, who make 
windfall paofi's on the way between 
the Hill 'Irac's and Chittagong jiort. 

The Kaptai dam, which is impoit- 
ant to the development of Ba’Tgla- 
desh, is a story in itself. Wihilc 'he 
peasin's in the plain s real the Hill 
Tiatts (in Rangunia. for example) 
complain angrily that the cultivation 
of theV fields's badly affecited by the 
floods which aie yearly caused by the 
dam. the tribes m the hill are 'otally 
1 At ter : “54,000 acres of paddy 

fields have been lost because of the 
Kaptai dam while only nominal 
amounts of money have been award¬ 
ed to those who were forced to mi¬ 
grate from their lands”. 

In Chandragona is located an enor¬ 
mous tpapermill complex, according 
to officials of the mill, the largest o"e 
in Asia. The mills need a lot of 
bamboo the cutting of which » under 


the control of the management of 
the complex itself. Formerly, it was 
business for the tribes. When die 
Chandragona mills ■were establish-) 
ed it was agreed that 25% of the fun¬ 
ctionaries would be appointed from 
among the people of the Hill Tract*. 
There are no faces of tribal people 
in JChandragona, however. Mean¬ 
while, “encroachment” has continued. 
The land-hungry peasants have been 
joined by Bengalis who intend to 
quell their hunger through other 
means than the ; -r own labour. ‘De¬ 
ceits' are robbing cattle, money and 
other valuable goods of the tribal 
cultivators. 

Guerilla Straggle 

Under these ciicumstances the out¬ 
cry agai'W the people from the plains 
is growng day by day. And it is 
fomenting the same kind of rebelli¬ 
ous spirit which inspired the people 
of East Bengal to rise against the 
West Pakistani army in 1971. Thie 
struggle now i$ directed against Ben¬ 
gali domination. Rcpndtedly 'there 
ate now twenty to thirty thousand 
tiained guerillas preparing the infras¬ 
tructure for a sustained struggle; a 
struggle which deaily will be hard, 
given the level of oppression faced 
by the tribes, no less than by the 
people in the plains. And the tribes 
are not only facing the Rakkhi Bt- 
hfni in Indian clothes. Reportedly, 
knd-an tioops in civilian clothes are 
pa troll-ng and surveilling the Hill 
I*i acts. That the Indian and the 
Bangladesh army already had tone 
joint operation against the Mizo, to 
Chittagong Hill Tracts in 1972 is ah 
established fact. 

Many peof-1’ in Bangladesh con. 
s : <ki that the plight of the tribes can 
be disregarded, since presumably they 
did side with the Pakistani army 
against the Bangladesh freedom strug¬ 
gle. Although this last may not be 
completely true, lit is certain that 
few members of the tribes sympathised 
with the struggle, since they suspeefe 
cd that a Stale ofi Bengali, would 
disregard their separate identity. T<> 5 
show that they werte right) in tfafa 
the words of the ‘Father of dm l 



'Nation* are quoted. AJtei^ the In¬ 
dependence of Bangladesh, Sheikh 
Alujibur Rahman declared that iiom 
now on the people of the Hill Tracts 
belong as full ciri/eiis to the ‘Bengab 
Nation’ .. 

Nevertheless, the futuic of the 
struggle of the tnbes is far from de¬ 
cided In fact, the strategy and the 
objeit ; 'ves may take different turns. 
Like the freedom snuggle of the 
plainsmen during 1971, there is no 
complete agreement regarding ideo¬ 
logy and goals. And as the {resent 
^evolutionaly groups in the plains, 
guerillas in the Hill Tracts squ¬ 
abble over strategy and tactics But 
unlike the left during the liberation 
Struggle for Bangladesh, the pio 
Ch'nese leadership in the Hill Tiacts 
seems to be much strongei 

Part of the fiutuie of the struggle 
will certainly depend on the atii'ude 
taken by ‘lie Government and the 
opposition in Bangladesh \ varie¬ 
ty of scenano, are imaginable The 
preceded of the Nagas and the 
Mi/os in the eastern pait of India 
certainly will s*and in the mind of 
the guerllas m the Hill Tracts In 
Nagaland a hcioic, but isolated drug¬ 
gie fox national independence during 
die years from 1956 to 1958 was cru¬ 
elly suppressed b) the Indian atm) 1 
In Mizoram, an atca border isg on 
Bangladesh, the local, Indian adm* 
ministration in Fcbiuai), I960, sud¬ 
denly faded with a well-organized 
secessionist insun eefon 11 k rebel 
army temporarily w 7 aer able to oon 
trol most part of the Union tciri^oiy. 
It even surrounded the capital be¬ 
fore the Indian aim) was sent to 
crush the rebellion. 

. Both the Naga s a n d the Mvos are 
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continuing their struggle, the Nagas 
under the leadership oifl the 'Federal 
Govemme \ of (Nagaland’ (and 
Mizos led by the Miaoi National 
Fr<pnt (MNF) In Nagahtnd, the 
United Dcmcxia'iic Frt>n«j wh^tcih fc 
an open front representing (partly 
at least) the views of the Federal 
Government of Na(gala n d, recently 
gained an overwhclm.ii g electo¬ 
ral victory In Mizoram, the MNF 
show r ed its muscles, when the Gov¬ 
ernor ot Mi/oiiim, Mukherjee, was 
shot and wounded by rebel forces. 

An isolated upusing by the tr ; hes 
of the GhiUagong Hill Tracts, m a 
Bangladesh billed by the Awami 
Leacue, probably would face a mon¬ 
strous force of all k : nds, public and 
pirn ate, of Bangladesh a'Hd /Pndian 
tioops 

Anothci scenario wwild h» an en¬ 
vironment of plain s where an up- 
i/s ; ng by 1 evolutionary guerilla 
forces would ny to establish the first 
socialist government in the vubcon- 
tinenr In that case, one easily 
could imagine the CIA bewg inter¬ 
ested in employing the tribal gueril¬ 
las against the plainsmen, IiLe was 
done wvh the Meo tribes in Thai¬ 
land ami with the Tibetan lofugces 
in Himalayan mountains (against so¬ 
cialist China) 3 In both types of 
s tujtions, the contradictions between 
the interests of the hillme 1 and the 
plainsmen would seem to lesult in 
heavy losses 

What turn histoiy will take iemai"fc 
to be seen Among the Chakmas and 
the other tribes, six least, there are peo¬ 
ple who can see beyond the struggle 
foi their rightis as m ; «ionfaes. In 
their view North Vietnam represents 
a ease where conflicting interest*, of 
the people ot the plains and lrlls 
ha\e been successfully resolved 

(1) fflndia and the Nagas by Neville 
Malxwell (published by ithe Mino¬ 
rity Rights Group, London). 

(2) Nagaland by <M. S Prabha- 
kar (Economic and Polit-Vtol Week¬ 
ly. 16-3-74). 

(3) Last Tafogle in Tibet, by 
Steve Weismann (Pacific Research, 
fuly/August, 1973). 


Liberation Straggle 
In Africa 

(Piess Diary: Fcbruary-March 1974) 
Narendra Singh 

MOZAMBIQUE : With the turn 
of the year, the roost intense libera* 
tion sti uggle has begun in Mozam¬ 
bique leading to mounting gains 
for the revolutionary forces. Frelhno 
scored one of the most devastating 
vktoiies, of the Mozambique war 
on January 20, the anniversary of 
the murder df Amilcar Cubral, in 
destroying 21 airi raft at Mueda, the 
Poituguese provincial miHaty head¬ 
quarters in Cabo Delgado, Mueda 
has been the target of repeated 
attacks by guerillas, who had des¬ 
troyed theie 19 aircraft in Septem- 
bci 1072 in a major operation. The 
latest commun : quc also icvealed 
that Frelimo had attacked nine posts 
and conoentraltion cajmpsi ,and dev 
tioyed 11 military vehicles in De¬ 
cember 1973 and January this year 
in Cabo Delgado. 

Guerilla action also swung back 
to Tete district, after a lull since 
August last, when a south-bound 
goods train was blown up near 
Mori to station about 450 km fVom* 
Bura on February 22. Tilt'd inci¬ 
dent is seen as a fresh attempt by 
Frelimo to disrupt the flow df sujpt- 
plics to the Cabora Bassa dam. This 
is the fen*h attack on Mozambique 
radway lines by the Freluno gueril¬ 
las thl s year. Five have been on the 
Beira-Malawi line, four on the Bcfira* 
Rhodesia line, and the latest) one on 
the Tete-Cabora, Bassa link- ’ 

Portuguese claims:—Portuguese 
authorities announced actions against 
Frelimo in the Villa de Manica area 
near the Rhodesian border at Um- 
tali—the first offidaj Indication of 
the extent of fighting tince the Fre¬ 
limo attacks began round eht turn 
of the year. The statement said 
that 1 during the first three week* «t 
February Portuguese fierce* iadttd- 
Sng the apupter-guerilla forces, bad 
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killed 46 Frelimo in the Villa de 
Manica area. In d'ffeieiu actions 
in Guro, Tambara and Chemba areas 
(all along the new infiltration line 
southwards) 93 Frelimo Hveite kill-, 
ed and 30 damps destroyed. Eastl of 
Villa de Manica, another ramp for 
tia : ning the local Africans was des¬ 
troyed and 11 guerillas killed 

S4 communique from the Forfu- 
guese High Command in Mozambi¬ 
que cliimed repulsing on March 3 
a major attack by African guer-'llas 
across the frontier from (Tanzania^ 
against <|he Portugjucfce jganjisoi at 
Negamano. Eleven gueiill.4 were 
reported killed with no Portuguese 
losses. 

In a major offensive agasnst the 

* rebel bases near Inhammga town and 
along the Beiia-Malawi rail line, 
eight guerillas were claimed as kill¬ 
ed by the Portuguese foires. with 
one of their officers dead and other 
troops slightly injured This offen¬ 
sive in the lust sseck ol March follow¬ 
ed a build-up of Portuguese troops 
at Inhaminga over the past few 
weeks The normal army ganison 
was reinfoiced by paratnoops, com¬ 
mandos and members of the GEP 
(The African Special Paratroop 
Gioup). , 

Massacres 

The Wiriyamu massacre of Afri¬ 
cans by the Portuguese in Mozam¬ 
bique is not the end of the story ol 
the fascist butchery. The Portu¬ 
guese. who had never talked d|f Fre¬ 
limo massaue s before Wiriyamu, 
have suddenly begun leaking all 
sort* of report's of alleged Frelimo 
massacres, to the sensation-hungry 

^ and the racist press. Wide publicly 
has been< given, to an alleged Frelimo 

• massacre at the aldeamento ("com 
foentkiation** .camp tfor Allans 
sounded up by the Portuguese) of 
Nyakamba in Tete province at the 
beginning of this year. The real 
story about this is given an the Anti- 
Apartheid News (Br.) March 1974, 
in a letter from a priest, Father 
Xavier Roteiiar dS the mission at 
Mutanda near Nyakamba, contain- 
h»g an account of the incident by an 
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eyewitness* Fr Xavier emphasised 
the folIowi’R points: devastation of 
Frelwo fields by OPV (Portuguese 
milufia in change o£ aldeamentos) 
was a deliberate provocation and 
also an attempt to starve the Freli- 
mo, to which the lattei were bound 
to leply: in th’* isolated incident, 
the deatlis were few m number, re- 
sultim* from cross fire and drowning 
of those fleeing acro& s the river, as 
against calculated massacies by the 
Portuguese of the unarmed the ai¬ 
de amento was burnt when it was de- 
scr> ed by OPV, African* ol Jete sup 
ported »thc tictimoi action, ^whi^ch 
was obwously an attack on OPV, not 
on the jxrople. 

Anothei nnss’o W) Sistei Maria 
de Caili, expelled fiom Mozambi¬ 
que after mne years of woik, leports 
further massacres of African vd- 
lagicqs by Portuguese taroojJ^* s since 
those leported last year (Observe? 
(Hi) March 21, 1974). 

A survey in the South AJSi loan 
St«» Weekly (23 February 1974) 
sums up that e\en the most ardent 
detractois now grudgingly admit 
that the Frelimos* guerilla attacks 
in Mozambique are making formid¬ 
able strides. The papei gives de¬ 
tailed assessment off the expansion, 
penetration and pinning down of 
t fie Portuguese tioops by the guerillas 
over a wxle area, and dfi tlie new 
economic as well as terrorist threat 
to Rhodesia and South Africa 

Frelimo hate shown their political 
alertness in condemning the forma¬ 
tion of a new (party in Mozambique 
as an “imperialist manoeuvre". Ac 
cording to them, this only shows the 
-ncrcasmg pressure of the Frelimo 
struggle oi Portuga|, (which make^ 
it necessary' for the lattei to organise 
a collaborating group claiming re¬ 
presentative chaiactci, (to Win back 
world suppott for the colonial re¬ 
gime Unido de Mozambique, the 
new party, was .prompted by the 
(former) Portuguese Prime Minnstei 
through a wh*te Poituguese business¬ 
man with interests in Mozambique, 
Rhodesia and Malawi. 

ANGOLA: The Cabinda enclave 
in this teiritory ha s become a scene 


of intensive struggle w ; th the grow* 
ing penetration of the colonial and 
non-colontal forces for oil. Portugal 
is reported to have rushed troops to 
defend Cabinda o ; l, an readiness for 
a majoi guerilla offensive against the 
American-owned txjl installations ftn 
the area. (< Guardian 9 Mardh *1, 
1974). A communique of MPLA, 
published in Brazzaville-Congo, has 
lepoited the wiping out of! a 36- 
man strong Portuguese column, in¬ 
cluding 3 NCOs, who were going 
to lenfoite the observation posjts 
ntcar the town of MijkonjK which 
weae tonupietely 1 deployed by 
ficcdom fighters earlier (Lagos Ra¬ 
dio, 4 March 1974). 

Oil from Cabinda has been an im 
portant factor in Portugal's a|biHlty 
to contviue Us war effort in Africa 
in spite of an Arab boycott Oil ex¬ 
ploitation has so far proceeded with¬ 
out much obstruction by the tradi¬ 
tional guerilla groups in the area, 
the Movement Popular for libera¬ 
tion of Angola (MPLA). But now a 
new and potentially more serious 
'threat hats emerged from another 
guenlla group, the Angolan Nation* 
al L beration Front (SNLA), which 
is leportedly preparing widescafc 
infiltration and sabotage in Cabinda. 
A tcmporaiy pact with the MPLA 
lias gnci l he group of SNLA gueril¬ 
las a new impetus The threat; from 
SNLA, estimated by the Portuguese 
to he 6,200 strong, reflects the in¬ 
creasing hostility of Zaire's Preside©' 
Mobutu and h’* government. SNLA 
i s likely to make selective attacks in 
Cabinda rather than mdu%e in 
wholesale invasion. The appear¬ 
ance of Portuguese ref^nfordemems 
may have delayed such attacks, but 
it is now certain that the weight of 
the Angolan gucr'llar movements 
will shortly be thrown against Cskbin- 
da (Guardtov, March 7, 1974). 

MPLA has warned all internation¬ 
al oil companies, which directly Wr 
indirectly associate with Ploritiu^pj^ 
lacist regimes in Southern Africa a^<l 
also those whirl already operate tflr 
to do so in Angola. Tsi a statement 
issued in Dar es Salaam on 12 Feb* 
ruary, the activities all oil com- 

I 
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panics sending oil secretly to South 
Africa and Mozambique weie de¬ 
nounced. Angolan oil -was being 
used not only against MPLA, but 
since the oil crisis, % lias been used 
tty combat Freluno fighters and to 
reinforce the minority regimes \ Ajfn 
Rhodesia and South Africa. The 
MPLA states that aftei tjic inevitable 
independcce of Angola, all inland 
and oftshoi e companie will be chased 
out and all theii equ ; pment sei/ed. 
(Oar es Salaam Radio, 12 Fehruaiy 
1974). 

GUINEA BISSAU : The Party 
African tor Independence oi Guinea 
Bissau a*’d Cape Veidc Islands 
(PAIGC) sources have stated tliat 
freedom fighters 'GJuliiiew Bfrfcau 
had killed 2,076 enemies duiing 
1973, destroyed 1% ivlehides, ^suink 
35 vessels and brought own 34 an- 
cntCi m the course of 883 major ac 
tions last year. (Tanzanian Daily 
News, March 13, 1974). 

President Luig Cabral of the Re¬ 
public of ' Guinea llii^sau fcaid ton 
March 9, at the end of his 4-day visit 
to Senegal, that the guerillas might 
take their fight into Portugal. He 
laid to Dakar: “We have always re¬ 
fused to carry out terrorism, butt our 
struggle is developing and we must 
show the Portuguese colonialists 
that we are capable of taking tK 
war where we wish—even to Portu¬ 
gal if necessary". 

RHODESIA: In its tampa-g^ 
against guerillas, the White-rim 
government !is dreading b 1 “Vio-gjo 
area'* as a free-ftre zo* e. Running 
t trom Rhodesia's borders with Zambia 
and Mozambique to where its escarp¬ 
ments cut back through Mozambi¬ 
que’s frontier, the 200-mile-long buf¬ 
fer zone will be a s much as 10 miles 
/wide «some aneas. The border 
With Mozambique, from wh ; ch gun¬ 
's. ilia raiders enter in hit-ancUun 
forays, is bc’ng fenced alo^g 'those 
j points, while on the Rhodesian side 
» $hc land is being snipped of the 
bush and trees providing cover for 
infillrators. Blacks of the area are be¬ 
ing moved back and resettled in 
f (concentration' ?) camps. Discon- 
,<ent in the area is growing. (New 



Yotk Times, February 10, 1974). 

On February 8 four South African 
policemen were killed by guerillas in 
Rhodesia. A fifth policeman ic m*V 
si n g. The South African police have 
been helping the Rhodesian security 
forces against the guerillas since I960 
(Hriti'th Sunday Times March 10, 
1974). 

SOUTH AFRICA : The Sou,Ut 
Afiicvn Government may send a 
militaiy force to take over fiom its 
police unis fighting terrorism m 
Rhodesia, according to hints in a 
stateme t of the South AfrVan Minis¬ 
ter ol Defence cm Match 12 in Cape 
Town. 1 he implication i s that the 
Rhodesian Government would agree 
ro South African troof^ being s*a*. 
tioned cm the Rhodes*an Irorder. 

T his comme t coincides with report* 
that the Portuguese are flying 10,000 
tioops from Angola to Mozambique 
in preparation for the crural phase 
of their campaign against. Frelimo. 
(Guardian, March 14, 1974)|. 

South Africa is sedutly supplying 
oo tsiderable financial assistance to 
the Rhodesiam Government to com¬ 
bat the guerillas in Ithe north-east 
Tlr's is in addition to tire undisclos¬ 
ed number of South African jxrlice 
on border patrol, according to a 
correspondent in the London Times 
(March 6, 1974). 

South Africa's armed foices aie ex¬ 
panding at an u M precenden‘ed rate 
7 he defence budget for 1973-74 was 
up by one thiicl over the pievious 
year. It is now more than tern limes 
that of 1960, year of the Sharpevillc 
massacre when 67 African rebels were 
killed and the year when the mil ; tarv 
build-up bega n . The exiptansion in¬ 
cludes expenses for purchases of mili¬ 
tary equipment, building of military 
installations, import and manufac¬ 
ture oi arms and equipment, purchase 
of annali particularly from France, 
Britain and l'aly, and building o l 
several large airfields. There is in¬ 
creasing military collaboraliion vMfa 
the minoiity white regime of Rho¬ 
desia, and the INaftugu^se Colo 
authorities in Angola and Mozamlbi- 
que. These were the main (points i r * 
a report of the UN Special Commit¬ 


tee on Apartheid, prepared for the 
Human Rights Commission opening 
its 30th session in New York on 
February 4, 1974. 

Fraternal Support 

The Ta'frauxrn Army Chiefs an¬ 
nounced in Dar es Salaam on March 
9 that members of the armed forces 
will in future be required to donate 
5 per cent ot their ipay to African 
nationali*t guerilla <wganl’saticms. 

The International Labour Organi¬ 
sation (ILO) is offering assistance 
to the national liberation movements, 
in ihe form a! technical training. 

Overtures 

ANGOIA : A British consortium 
is undertaking a piojcct study of an 
industrial area planned for Central 
\ngola, also to act as a buffer be¬ 
tween the guerilla foues on. the 
eastern Under and the rest off the 
country' (South African paper, 
Sm Weekh , March 2. 1974). 

More riches au* being discovered 
v* the Angolan ground. The most 
recent discoveiies are: talc inr Uigc, 
kaolin in Seles, silicates in Nogage, 

s ; licates and quartze vn Viana, cop- 
*pei in Dundo-Qu^ala, and alabaster 
in I)undo-Gra n de.,7he latter i s a 
rare mineral ti4cd for ornajnenfrd, 
woik so far exported only by Brazil 
and Pakistan. The firm of CIF- 
Furope estimates the price of alab¬ 
aster ar about 16,000 escudos pei cu- 
b ; c meter. The two deposits in the 
Benguda district of Angola are es¬ 
timated (to contain several mifton 
su.m. of alabaster. » 
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A Statement 

ASHIM CHATTrRJtt 

O FFERING suggestions, and opi¬ 
nions from inside jail is not 
proper, particularly for owe who 
indulged iT a numl>er of serious miv 
takes not so long ago. How can 1 
airojga'te myself to the (position oj[ 
advising, kt alone directing, our 
biave comrades who aie fighting 
heioically against innumerable odds 
for the cause of the people? These 
are only some of my j>ersonal opi¬ 
nions which repeated icquests from 
some comrades as well as objective 
necessity compel me to regisiet. 

* Somdmios silciide speaks. 

(2) A few days ago, 1 came to 
learn that Comrade Satya Naiain 
Stagh had been subjected ‘to a vicious 
sfandei campaigi concerning any 
anest a't Deoghar. The responsibi¬ 
lities foi my arres t had been placed 
at his dooi by some quarters. Re¬ 
volutions! ies have to puti up w : tli 
all sons of slanders and jcl&nVa of 
character assassination and they do 
servivc them. But, as a comiade, I 
think it is my duty to help to rcmo\e 
even those minor irritant*, tlxat so 
often blur our views, during the 
suffocating periods of doubt ism and 
misuust in particular, and stand *n 
the wav of a revolutionary unity of 
all ievolutionary forces All these 
are products oi lack ot political da- 
rijty and aie part of the process of 
establishment of a correct political 
line. Forging a revolutionary 
unity on the basis of} a correct line 
is the ciying need at presens. 

► At the very outset lot me make it 
clear that Comrade S.N.S. cannot be 
connected, even remotely, with the 
responsibility for my arrest. To 
accuse anyone, not to speak of a 
leading comrade, on the basis of 
wild conjectures only, i$ wrong, ir¬ 
responsible, harmful. “No Vnvesti- 
garion, no right to speak*'. The 
responsibility for my arrest is entire¬ 
ly mine. One has to pay for one's 
every political mistake. My arredt 
cannot be judged in isolation from 

m? m m* 


the political uptakes, we indulged 
in for a pretty long period; it is the 
result of a political process. 

(9) Reorganisation of the paity * 
the prime task at present. This 
<a r 4not be done without summing 
up our past experience*. The appeal 
made by Conuade Kanu Sanyal and 
othci coimadcs in the dondudi 1 ^ 
para ot the*r revolutionary letter 
from jail is to be given due impor¬ 
tance. Any attempt to indulge in 
the politics of "Organisation in com¬ 
mand' without doing proper ideolo¬ 
gical struggle is Mire to be an exer¬ 
cise -n futility. At l>esi these attempts 
can give lmth to some temporary 
conglomeration ot groups amd worth¬ 
less high-sounding dommittecs “Re¬ 
organisation -s a process”. At the 
same lime, the aUti-Leninist con¬ 
cept oi reorganisation from below 
exclusively must be dwearded To 
perpetuate ‘the existence of groups 
neglecting the task of leorgainsatjon 
of a real all-lncha centre is. suic dal 
The concept of reorganfosation ‘is 
not an abstract one, it mus*t be done 
concretely. Tn this task, the special 
role of all the Central Committee 
membeis, both foimei and present, 
must be realized by themselves and 
xecogniscd by otheis. 

Two lessons are important in this 
content. 

Fust, it is the political line that 
matters ultimately. Lin Piao had 
every thing in his command includ¬ 
ing botli organisation and army 
Yet he could T?ot letain anything, 
only because oi a wrong political 
line. This is one of the major 
lessons of the gieat IOth Congress 
of the gioat, glorous and correct 
CPC. Wc should be vigilamt regard- 
ing the political line 1 blit uniting 
on the basis of a coirect pop tic al 
line is the urgent task of all who love 
the people and the party. 

The second lesson, ran be learnit 
from our heroic ipeoiple. In spite of 
all the previous betrayals, the people 
niever hesitated f o have faith in oui 
party. Comrades, just recollect, how 
many rme^ the tpeople w r ere betray- 
el and the tremendous pride they 
had to pay for all these betiayals 1 


Yet they unhesitatingly rallied and, 
in spite of all our mistakes, are tftitl 
rallying under die red haunici of our 
great party. We, Marxivt-Lccmtste, 
have faith in ithc people, in our 
gieat paity, in Marxism-Leninism* 
Mao TstMung Thought and mi the 
ultimate victory of our just cause. 
In ordei to seive the jreople better, 
we Marxist Lenin ’-sis, dare to create 
a revolutionary ec’Vtre on the basis 
oi oui political line and dare to 
submit ourselves tonsc’ously to the 
discipline of one centre Mai x ism- 
Leninism-Mao Tse-tung Thought 
nevei goes hand in hand with cyni¬ 
cism or fatalism Revolutionary unity 
never coims out ot spontaneity; 
only couscous elicits to dombat all 
subjective, one-sided, l>ourgeoi s world 
outlook <ai develop revolutionary 
unit) Ciisis of faith w r ould be the 
gieate't triumph of oui enemies 
than would make tlieir temporary mi- 
Wary success pale into iSignificance. 

(4) Revolutionary u"i*ty is prinri- 
pled unity. Even after the publica¬ 
tion ot the report of the lOh Con- 
gicss of the great, gloriou s and cor¬ 
rect CPC, a handful of (people have 
Hied vaml) to uphold Lto Piao. 
They are supporting the 
black conspiracy of Lin Pi^o and, 
in actuality, registering their appro¬ 
val of the vile attempt on the life 
oi Chairman Mao Our party, 
whose hundreds ot best comrades 
laid down their lives for the people 
*n accordance with the teaching of 
Chairman Mao, will never ttiffct 
these people. In spite of all thdr 
demagogy and revolutionary pretext* 
sio'fc, these people are, in reality, 
serving aocial- ; inperialism and hatve 
come oult of their caves to bark at 
the m&tande of their sodal-imperial* 
m masters. The concept of unity 
with these people ia monstrous. 

On the other hand, some people 
have declared their intention of cotfr 
fining then* activities within 'dens¬ 
er a tx limits’. This is betrayal, pure 
and simple. 

Differentiation between oosisfcipus 
agents and unconscious victims is 
necessary. 
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( P >) When fight'ng a devia io% 
•left" dotation m particular, the 
Content and sornce specially I'he 
latM'ei, should bt eirfphasircd It 
would be a mis .ike to foi get that in 
today's world, social -nipeilalism has 
become the fountain-head of 1 Ispi- 
ration fot oppoitumst s of ever) hue 
in its futtle attempt to wreck the 
revoUmonan paities the world over 
The relationsh p lx tween the advo¬ 
cates of I i i Piao and socialampc- 
lialistn should he mad clear Simul¬ 
taneity of the oountei molutfonary 
attempt of I in Piao and the dis 
memberment of Pakistan signifies an 
international conspfirary The ‘in¬ 
ternational aspect of the 'left devia¬ 
tion in out pally should be studied 
to unmask its »rue na tut At the 
same time we should lemember 
that "one tender (c\ co\ers unoTher* 

On the quest on of esaluation of 
Comrade C harfu Mazmndai, theae 
are itwo desiations Some comtadcs 
place his ho\est) ol purpose above 
his serious political mistakes lhis 
:« not puttiVig revolution m oom 
mand Some oiier comrades take 
ifrto accou It Ins yxilitical mistakes 
withouit pa)iug an\ heed to hi s ho¬ 
nesty o»l puipose that niged him to 
court the hero c dcaith of a maityr 
These conuades also fail to consider 
the question m it s enutety To 
make (ocuitdf Cluiu Mazumdar a 
symbol is wrong To call him a re¬ 
negade is 'to speak n the language 
of the CP1(M) Comrade Chaiu 
Mazumdai was an u <conscimi s vic- 
tttn of an international conspiracy 

The fight aga nst an) deviation is 
neither abstract nor confined to 
words and documents o 1\ touted 
in* combating deviations is always 
reflected in the devclopme It of arm- 
aid struggle Foi a parity within aim¬ 
ed struggle, increase in the number 
of combating unt s and the total 
area of struggle should be a jpoinltei 
fai determining the exte ^ of success 
We are 'inside armed struggle. this 
Is the greatest achictemelt of our 
party. 

(6) With the tacit approval of 
Uj5. imperialism, the encirclement 
CHB China has become the cocner- 


Vone of soc'al-unperialist foreign 
policy As is apparent from the 
notorious Indo-Soviet "FYiendship" 
Treaty and Subsequent disroeiftber- 
men of Pakistan, the Indian expan- 
sonists will be compelled to play a 
special role m this conspiracy as 
dictated by tin two super-powers. 
In spile of solemn utterances of the 
Indian Government, the record high 
inuease m tht military budget is a 
clear pointci to the shaipe of things 
to come 1 he suddent and suspicious 
cornel n ol the Indian expansionists 
Jor tine Nepali la' guage and the peo. 
pie of the h'lly regions bordering 
China along with the increasing 
fri que ’< y and piominence w&h 
is huh the notorious Dalai Lama is 
being projected through the puppet 
news pa pets etc, remind^ one of the 
sudde i and not so mysterious con¬ 
cern foi the people, language and 
culture of the aheu East Pakistan 
and the dcspeiate efforts, to arouse 
Bengali chauvanism through all the 
med a at tthe command of the Indian 
expansionists for a period otf more 
than two years prior to the dismem¬ 
berment off. Pakistan The resem¬ 
blance is sinister One may wondci 
as to the 'implications of granting 
political asylum to U Nu along with 
B. P Koirala and the Dalai Lama 
Possibly preparations for the unfold¬ 
ing of the next scene sifter the dis- 
membeimcnt of Pak'dtan ate al¬ 
ready afoot. Those who being a 
prey to nat'Onal chauvinism garbed 
in “abstract humanism”, judged the 
(icaJtion of Bangladesh in isolation, 
thereby willingly allowing the ll“k 
dian expansionists to exploit the 
mistakes of the then Government of 
Pak'stan, may prepare themselves for 
facing the vile conspiracy of using 
mote of our countrymen as ranno** 
fodder in an artti-China war ip ad¬ 
dition to the 30,000 already sacrific¬ 
ed at the altar of super-power inter¬ 
ests. The only silver lining is the 
increasing realisation regarding the 
senselessness and futility of the war. 
Very soon many are going to learn 
how much the war was again# our 
national interests History is not 
only a cruel judge, it inevitably 


makes u$ face unpalatable reatitsieK 
The revolutionaries of India led by 
the CPI (ML) must rally to safeguard 
the interests of the people by frus¬ 
trating this black conspiracy against 
the red bastion of the world people. 
The formation of die Sinn-Indiam 
Friendship Association is welcome. 

However, in spite of all tihe thun¬ 
ders of ‘detente’, a Diago Garda is 
still the answer of U.S. imperialism 
to the add'thonal advantage gained 
by the social-imperialists through 
utilization oJ Visakhapattnam and 
Chittagong and the poss'toiltfty of 
opening of the Suer Canal. 

(7) The Internationa] situation is 
cxcelle’* The negative lesson s of 
Chile have shattered the myth of 
peaceful u an^ ,ti!on The national 
situation is excellent A \eiy strong 
rcvolutionaiy tide i$ engulfing the 
whole country very Talpadly The 
tremendous significance of the re¬ 
volt of the PAC *n 17 P. should be 
undei stood piojxrly The history 
ol our count! y tells us that a re¬ 
volt *n the armed forces always act¬ 
ed as a harbinger of change The 
revolt of the PAC in U.P. and the 
recent incidents im Gujarat are like 
slaps on the cheeks of those who 
shout from house-tops that the ob¬ 
jective condition for i evolution ill 
mot yet ripe m our country. In 
future, more such incidents are go¬ 
ing to fail their wish and points 
inneasingly, obstinately. 

(R) For a revolutionary party, 
there can be no peimanent setback. 
A$ is natural, the temporary set¬ 
back that we suffered actually Reel¬ 
ed our paryt The CPI (ML) will 
always keep the tradition of taking 
all these temporary setbacks in) its 
great sU'de towatds fihal victory. 
The general organisation in the 
party is, as always, correct. The 
party will, as always, continue to 
march militarily tfong the bright 
path of red Chingkang—-the path of 
liberation pf our people. History 
has placed a grealt re^prwwiWlfty On 
our party CPI (Ml) is the flfkty 
hope of India. 

With revolutionary greeting* 
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South Asia : Imperialism 
And Revolution 

Ashok Rudra 


A BOOK which is a collectof 
article^ wiitten by different 
authors on different occasions/ and 
o'dy ’iome dt whidi are appearuig 
for the first t me in i t suiter* from 
au initial handicap. If one tnes to 
achieve a close focusing on a theme, 
one may have to put together pieces 
of very uneven sVndaids, iif one 
rwant s to assure evenness of standaid 
one ma) have to ga'O so at the cost 
of making them disparate m their 
themes iCaugsht between 'these two 
da'gers one may end up losing both 
standard as well as thematic concen¬ 
tration The book* under xeview has 
suffered fiom tlvs predicament South 
Asia, by which the editors seems t»> 
mean India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and 
Ceylon, i & a vast area and the prob¬ 
lems of Impellalism and Revolution 
w ; th respect to any of the couotiies 
01 regions in that area ha\c uptil 
now r not been ga^sifactoritly grasped 
by tihose concerned with the ques¬ 
tions That this is so .<s borne out 
by the state of disanay and immo¬ 
bilisation which chai ac tense, the 
revolutionary forces all over this aiea 
(with die exception perhaps of Ban¬ 
gladesh) despite the fact that ob¬ 
jective conditions could never be 
more favourable to revolution than 
they are now The lack of subject¬ 
ive preparedness is not all due Jo 
lack of organisation or leadership— 
at least in some of the legion there 
are quite well formed revolutionary 
otgarulsationa. It S$ <beir flack (ojfl 
understanding of the working oil the 
social forces that has so far prevented 
these organisations from giving effec- 

# Imperialism and Revolution in 
South Asia. (Ed.) Kathleen Gough 
atftf Hari P. Sharma, Monthly Re* 
view Press, 1971 


tive guida'oe to the forces of 1 evo¬ 
lutionary change. Given the vast- 
nes s of oui ignorance of the jiob- 
lems of Revolution and Impel lalism 
in South Asia, a miscellaneous col¬ 
lection 4 of articles w’th a wide divei 
sity of approach, s )le and puijjose 
langiYifc from condensed bvcrViewx 
of the political perspective (the 
first aiticle by Kathleen Gough the 
last by Tarq All) to a social a'thio- 
pologist's treatment given to one 
partirulai distnet of India, (the two 
aricle s on the Thatijavui distiict), 
not leaving out even a discussion on 
a particular gieat poet of a particular 
language (the article by Ludden on 
Bharathfs songs) cannot but he i'*- 
complete and inadequate Theie is 
another pair of stools between which 
the boot seems to fall To what ex¬ 
tent : «s iti meani for Auden's in 
countxics far away from this regio'\ 
the purpose being no more than to 
: i vitiate them into the pioblcms and 
perspectives of thi* area, and to what 
extent is it mean to deqpen analvtual 
understanding of one who is ftilh 
conversant with them* In o’her 
woids io what extent is the collc< 
tion meant to be ani intioduclion aiul 
to w r hat extent, a research contr bu¬ 
tton? The article by Ram Kiishna 
Mukherjee, “The Social Background 
off Bangladesh 1 ' an ideologically 
neutral expository aiticle bj a soc*o 
logist, Mohan Ram's article is a 
factual chronological hislory of 
“The Communist Movement in 
Indfa" and that hy Obeysekihaia is 
on “Revolutionary Movement in Cey 
k>n“. The overviews of Kathleen 
Gough and Tariq Ali are* however 
not just factual chronological surveys 
of developments in the world of 
politics, they involve interpretations, 
<fta&nose$ and prognoses, bated bn 


certain understandings of world con¬ 
ditions as of today They differ 
again : n approach from the histori¬ 
cal “Schematic View” erf Amiya 
Bagchi whose contribution a* mote 
restricted v* range (to only the role 
of foreign investment in India), 
more documented m the Npi«t of 
academic research, and les s g ven to 
gencial-sations which ni tum differs 
from ihe aiticle bv Paresh Chatto- 
padhyaja which is g’vcn piecisely 
more to generalisations a^nd les* *t© 
documentation the subject of 

changes in India’s economic infiras- 
tiucture All the aricles that have 
been mentio led uptil now stand in 
remarkable contrast to Httic articles 
on present classes by Ham/a Alavi and 
Saghir Ahmed, which arc of the ma¬ 
ture of icseaich tfFot 44 *, in some of 
the tools of Marxian anal)vs The 
uiconij lettness of the volume arises 
fiom the lac that these different 
aitides wiittc* liom these diverse 
angles do not support each jother. 
Thus, Paresh Ghattopadhjay\ study 
of the economic irtfiastiucbre ol 
Ind a (and theie are t»d similai es- 
saw for the other count lies of the 
region 1 ) do not provide an) bases 
foi the smvc>s of ij olitteal develop¬ 
ments done b\ otheis nor does R 
benefit from the historical survey ©f 
Bagchi noi aga’n fiom the research 
problems by \lavi The social- 
ant hi ops logical appioach taken 
waids o^e distiict (Thanjavur) does 
not in \r\) w w act as ronur lcmcn'ary 
to the sociological analvsis of Bang- 
lulesh as a whole and so on The 
articles stand ty themselves, each in 
its own isolation quite often having 
coniiaafcton viewpoints ©r modes 
of analvsis, which might have been 
ptoduitive i|f they featured Jn dis- 
cussio <s rather than in a collect : on. 
The Bourgeoisie 

While there i* thus nothing to ex¬ 
pert from the volume as cmergiilg 
out of the ensemble of atrides, thefe 
arc nevertheless quite a number of 
extremely valuable and interesting 
studVs. Thus r.,e broad sweeping 
overview* of poliitral development^ •* 
by Katihlcen Gough a"d Tarq All 
are both very competent pieces and 
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i! this reviewer is one with t hem in 
respect of many of the important 
(pointjs made by them. Thus, we 
would reject, like Gough, the postu¬ 
late of a “two stage” revolution toe 
first stage involving getting rid of 
linperalism a’M Feudalism through 
One or another combination oif work¬ 
ers, (peasants, petty bourgeoisie and 
non-monqpojy bourgeoisie, though 
not for identical reasons. We hold 
the view that U is an illusion from 
which the CPI, CPI (M), and CPI 
(ML) all alike suffer thait the non- 
; monopoly capitalists in thi s country 
arc more a ,n ti-imperialisi than mono¬ 
poly capitalists, so that they deserve 
the (appellation “National Bourge¬ 
oisie”. We would like to advance 
the hypothesis that ''on-monopoly 
capitalists of this country are more 
thoroughly penetrated by foreign 
capital 'MiH/uences, are more totally 
comprador than monopoly capital¬ 
ists; so that there ettnnot he any 
question of any alliande between 
workers and poor peasants on 
side and the so-called National Bour¬ 
geoisie on due Other. As to “Feu¬ 
dalism”, w r e hold the view that caip-i- 
lalistSc & n d semi-caphali’wt^c ele-« 
ments in Indian agriculture are in 
no sertse more “progressive” than 
feiidal elements, nor 'is thiere any 
con tradidtiion ‘between the so-called 
fcudalis'tic and the so-called capi¬ 
talistic forces, s o that nascent capi¬ 
talism in agriculture is as much to 
be regarded as an enemy ofl the peo¬ 
ple as feudalism. AYc would fur¬ 
ther agree with Alavi Lhat “under 
conditions ol neocolonialism, the 
UnperialVs and the native landed 
classes arc not allies against a nas- 
sent national industrial bourgeoisie"; 
also with Gough that in spite of the 
Various conflicts ja^tl “complex! 
rivalries” l>etween industrial, mer¬ 
chant and financial bourgeoisie, l :.is 
[landlords, 1 its bure’a^ucracy and its 
.^ilitary (and we may add rich /pea¬ 
sants with different degree** of capi- 
$aj$stic features) and “in spite o|f 
detain limited and rela)$vc auto- 
in relation to each other and 
^ the imperialists, their leading 
ilp&ups ate forced to band together 


with the imperialist bourgeoisie 
against the revolutionary force s of 
peasants at their own countries”. 

Amiya BagchrVs fXlece is admjfably 
tidy and compact in style, bu:t as a 
scientific analysis perhaps its chief 
weakness lies precisely irr |thi s tidi¬ 
ness and compactness. 'Iin compressing 
into thirty pages the icntire history 
of the entry of foreign Capital into 
India, the emergenoc of native capi¬ 
tal and the development of conflict 
between the two, one cannot but 
make various assessments without 
being able to support them with 
evidence. The fac t ‘hat we find our¬ 
selves in agreement with most of 
these assessments does not alter our 
criticism. It is once again from tidi- 
’vess ancl comjpactness that Paresh 
Chauopadhyaya’s article suffers. /In 
the space of twenty-three pages he 
attempts to analyse “the main trends 
of India's economic development over 
roughly ‘the least two decades”. Such 
compact presentation i s (permissible 
only as secondary presentation of thb 
conclusions of a detailed, thorough¬ 
going analysis. No hich compre¬ 
hensive analysis has however been car¬ 
ried out by Paresh Chattopadhyaya ot 
anybody /else. Thi s piece therefore 
reads l:«ke the outline of a thesis 
rather tha T V a fully elaborated thesis 
or the summary of a thesis. What 
lie puts forward are interesting hypo¬ 
theses which require to be tested 
against evidence. The ctn'ral pro¬ 
position 'is highly plausible: The 
Tnclia^ bourgeoisie wanted to cany 
India along an independent capi¬ 
talist path but it ended uj) follow¬ 
ing an essentially dependent capi¬ 
talist path. He however leaves un- 
an a lysed *he conflicts between Indian 
monopoly capital and foreign mono¬ 
poly capital and those Ixi tween I r 'i 
dian monopoly capital and Indian 
ion-monopoly capital. His putting 
forward a few simple well-known 
'facts and figures about iforelign in¬ 
vestments in the private sector a'"id 
'then; his exclamatory remark: “No¬ 
thing illustrates better imperialism's 
control of the commanding heights 
of the Indian economy'* is really too 
If me •an apology' for any analysis. 


Similarly factile a r d evasive is hj» 
brief survey of the agricultural situa¬ 
tion. The conclusion «thatl “there 
were no ileal agrarian reforms in the 
couTryside'” arrived at iwidi (no 
analysis whatsoever of the differen¬ 
tiation among the landowni. 1 ^ a|nd 
cultivating interests and tJSe various 
conflicts among them that' have em¬ 
erged ancl passed through various 
metamorphoses. 

The two articles on the Thanjavur 
district read like reportage and case 
studies and do no* lend themselves 
to any generalisation, so that the 
volume would not have suffered 
much if they were not included. 
The piece on Bharat-hi's songs de¬ 
served more eminently to be left out. 
The factual h.Vorical essays by 
Mohan Ram, Obeysekhara and Feroz 
Ahmed are informative and useful. 

The State 

The articles that this reviewer has 
found the most rewarding arc the 
two pieces by Hamza Alavi, one on 
“The State Piost-rolcmial Socie¬ 
ties” and “Peasants and Revolution” 
and one by iojfhir ‘Ahmed. fThalt 
h$ because here is Marxian analysis 
'i!n the true spirit of Marxism— 
Marxism with the open mind of a 
scientific enquirer. Tin using Marx¬ 
ian co'repiis ancl tools of analysis, 
■these authors exhibit the boldness 
to redefine them, or re-interpret 
them to suit changed world condN 
tions and the differences in condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the Soufth A&ia 
of today and the Russia |o,f Lenin 
a ,v d the China of Mlao. In doing 
this they do not lose their (funda¬ 
mental Marxian bearings nor do 
they show any slackness in logical 
rigour or lack o;£ awareness of the’ 
need for empirical verification of 
theoretical propositions* While these 
qualities make their articles thought 
provoking and challenging, ijt is to 
be expected that their conclusions 
would be debatable. The thesis in 
the first of Alavi's two articles is 
that "the state fit <Hhe jpost-colonial * 
society is not the (instrument of a 
s ; ngle class. It is relatively autono- < 
mous and it mediates thfe ' 
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interests of the three propertied 
classes—the metropolitan bourgeoi¬ 
sie, the indigenous bourgeoisie and 
the landed classes.. .while at thfe 
same time acting on behalf of all 
ol them...” As a corollary to this 
be emphasises the relative autonomy 
of the bureaucracy and the military. 
It may however be legitimately ask- 
i j d if the role df the Slate as a me¬ 
diator l>etjwoen different classes is 
any special featuic of iu'w-colonial 
societies, if that is not the role o*f 
the State in any class society a r 'd if 
there ever was any developed <*om- 
p#cx society where the State was the 
instrument of a single class. It is 
debatable if Marx leally had tw*o 
different vevis of the State. The 
reference to the State in the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto svas purposeful!) 
schemata* and rhetorical as every¬ 
thing else in the Manifesto is. A very 
much more complex concept of the 
State. ■snvolvinjg the mediating uole 
among others, is to be found in all 
of Marx's histoiical analyses, and 
such difference in his treatment in 
the Manifesto and *»n his empirical 
analyses is also to he found in the 
master of social classes. If one were 
to go by the Manifevto alone, one 
would think that Marx recognised 
onlv such broad classes as t.a"d- 
loids, Capital^*. <ihe PioletaHvit 
etc, whcicas if one see s how he 
carries out ‘lifo historical analyses, 
one finds tha^ he introduces a great 
number or complexity in terms 
of vaiious subclasses and ftinge 
classes. 

Pniuta 

In his article on “Peasants and 
RevoluYVoit’* Ala‘vi puts forward a 
proposition that the ‘author darns, 
“reverses the sequence suggested in 
Maoist texts—although it is irv ac¬ 
cord with Maoist practice”. This 
proposition is that fi It is (not the 
poor peasant who is the leading and 
main force of the peasant revolu 
tron, with the middle peasant com¬ 
ing in only later when the success 
of the movement is, guaranteed, but 
precisely the reverse”. He attempts 
to buttress his proposition by lessors 


drawn from a cpiick icvicw r of the 
Russian and Chinese revolutions 
and the aborti\e attempts )it pea- 
sa n i revolution in different parts of 
Incfia. We have no criticisms to 
make of Alavi that he should po’*rt 
out alleged mistakes in Mac/s ac¬ 
count of what happened in Chi r »a 
Bui*. .surd* Ho (persuade diM-erning 
readeis that Mao is wrong and he 
i* rght \la\i lias to adva r, Ue much 
more of a historical evidence ‘than 
he docs in the toutse of the artide 
This apart, it is laudable of 41av ; 
that before embarking on the biief 
review’ the role of peasants ^In 
Russia, Chi erf and Indy he stops 
to draw attention to the ambiguities 
tha’r are associated with hlte non 
tepts o»f “poor" “middle" and "i ; ch" 
peasants, he does not however do 
much vo remove the ambiguities 
Here aie certain co n Ycpt s that play 
key roles in an) Marxian anahsis of 
agrarian pioblems, vot Jhert' ex- 
trcmelv little to be fou r d m the 
entire body of Marxian literature 
which is devoted to the develop*, 
ment and clanficat-on of these con- 
pepts. The difficulty arises from the 
fact that in Marxism classes are so¬ 
cial categories demarcat'd qualita¬ 
tively sn terms of theiV relations to 
productive equipment and the pro¬ 
duction paocess, whereas the pea¬ 
sant classes as denominated alx>ve 
suggest a quantitative c’lassificatib * 
Alav:-, after emphasising that the 
Marxian concept of classes i s a 
sfinatural concept, (puts Jflorwatfd a 
scheme «>{ classifiaal , don whicc is 
essentially one adopted by Lenin for 
Russia at the turn of the centurv 
Th ; *s reviewer would argue than 
this classification is quite inadequate 
for the purposes of 'the Indian <.ub- 
oon<tinent after 1947. Thus take the 
dkfinitxm of the Middle Peasant. 
In the woids of Ala\ i, middle pea¬ 
sant's are "independent small hold 
ers who own no more land than thev 
cultivate •themselves a"d enough of 
it to make them selfUuffidflent. The) 
do not exploit the labour of others, 
nor is fhe ; r labour exploited by 
others”. Obviously rf middle pea¬ 
sant, by this definition, does iiot 


h re any laboui nor hiie out any 
labour, does not lease in* any land 
nor leases out any land. lit would be 
difficult unclei Indian conditions to 
identify peasants who satisfy all 
these co 4clition< Both leading in 
and leasing out of land are very 
common practices .precisely i T u the 
middle nic\i s of flic size range of 
cultiv.itois To some joxflent both 
hu ng out of labour and hiring in 
of labour c<>-c\ist amo’g the same 
sir, gioup of fanners. The problem 
of classification does not got simpler 
when one recognises that quite ojften 
the same cultivator both teases out 
and leases vi land, 01 both jhircs 
out labour and hues in labour. A$ 
‘this 'point the MaixSst tlheoietjician 
w'ould sav. a s Mavi does, "that there 
is a great deal of ovci lapping be¬ 
tween ithese dategoues a trl tlte ap- 
tual demarcation between them is 
by no means sharp or cfear . <he 
difficult) in classification is met (b) 
Mao, for example) by attempt:.^ to 
determine the principal relation of 
production’ But this disdbijm- 
er does not help, for nobody, neither 
Len ,; n nor Mao, has laid down any 
logically satfafacioiy method for 
determining the principal relation / 
The stand we are taking is noti a 
negarVc one of asking for she re¬ 
jection 'of the class approach to 
agrarian problems. Oui plea is 
that one can talk meaningfully in 
'terms of agrai i.ri classes in this sub¬ 
continent only at er one has dSeven 
loped a methodology which is scien¬ 
tific (and <M'nt just some rules of 
thumb) by whfdh one can deter¬ 
mine the piWapai relation for a 
part : mlar farmer. One should he 
prepared to arrive at a scheme off 
class div ; sio s for India that may be 
different from those of Lenin tor 
Russia and of Mao for China. 

That there are many unresolved 
questions connected with the con* 
eept df agrarian classes gets high- 
lighted by the quest ; on raising artid 
of Saghir Ahlmad. "Peasant Clause; 
in Pakistan" Ahmad would rcd& 
fine rural classes by taking artisan; 
along w T ith cultivators. Applying 
to them a set off criteria he arrives * 
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\ the Hallowing scheme for itlic ruial 
society oj Punjab: landlord/capitalist 
* farmer, rich peasants, middle pea- 
► 4 &nts, poor peasants and the pca- 
1 sant 'proletariat. The scheme is quite 
(different Irom *hc usual onlc cluiv- 
, ed from Lenin While h ; s suggestion 
may not ge* accented by many, 
his innovative spirit desaves to be 
congratulated. We ijor oursehe s do 
not find atuac'cd by the xlca of 
lumping togethei ot a/rUsa/ is with 
cultivators. If occupation is no t to 
be Relevant as Ahmad argues, ihen 
why stop at only artisans? Why 
should one not definie classes for both 
the industnal and the agrcuhuial 
sectors taken /togcthei 1 Wc howevti 
find a gieat deal oli sympathy for 
Ahmad\ argument for not unei- 
stressirg die distinction between 
"landlords” and “capitalist faimeis". 
Not for iris itlieorc^cal reasoning 
which is, “all those who own land, 
who do not themselves work to pro¬ 
duce a’kl Jise ixrluvively by the ex¬ 
ploitation of others, should be treat¬ 
ed as belonging to 'the clas s of land¬ 
lords”. This hue of argument would 
obligate the distinction* between 
different modes of exploration and 
would tieat as the same the slave 
owner, the feudal lotd and the capi¬ 
talist entrepreneur Our sympathy 
is for the empirical reasoning |of 
Ahmad about the distinction being 
transit : <v al. Tit is the \icw of tin 
reviewer that duiing ihi s ( penod 
Iwhen a semi-feudal agriculture is in 
a State of (transition to a capitalist 
lone, all who exploit labom thiough 
4 the possession of landowning lights, 
{irrespective of their degree <»l cuju- 
ctalisitT development and leiulalistic 
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legacies, require to be treated as the 
Principal Enemy in the countryside. 
\ny attempt to clisti^gu : -sh between 
feudalism and capitalism would end 
up lending support to the building 
up of capitalism in agriculture in 
the name of fighting feudalism. 
Given this understanding, i t is our 
\ iew that the energy that \ being 
demoted b\ a number of scholars in 
the (ounti) to thV debating ovei 
how fai Indian agriculture i s capi¬ 
talistic and how fai ; t is leudalistic 
is goi \g laigcl) to w r aste, being quUe 
inelegant fiom jhe point of (the 
iask s of involution. 
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Letter 

Stop Repression 

The All li'dia Revolutionary 
Youth Fedei at ion strongly condemns 
the fascist behaviour of the Govern¬ 
ment of Iran in adopting repressive 
mcasuies against yitemociatic-tninded 
Iranian dtude Its Tlic Iianian 
Government is harassing, victimis¬ 
ing and suppicssing the legitimate 
(h inoitalid ligltf* of yimrent stu 
dents thereby ex(posing its own bar- 
baious mature. The two govern¬ 
ments being antVjxtople and anti¬ 
democratic in matuic always attempt 
to suppies* the just struggles of their 
(peoples. The Indian Gbvernment 
has ovet the pasL few )cars impri¬ 
soned 3^,000 ipollt^Oal worker^ and 
muideled thousantls in told blood. 

We sliongly condemn the tqprcs- 
sisc measuie s adopted by the Gov- 
er’rnent of India and demand: The 
immediate release of all arrested 
Haitian students. The immedliaite 
stopping of harassment and cantoel- 
latio of deportation orders sfcrved 
on the Iraniath students. 


By Surface Mail 

All countries .. 6 dotllar* 

Foreign AIR MAIL RATES 

(One Year) 

America 18.50 dollars 

Europe .. 15 dollars 

The Netherlands .. 18.50 dollars 

Asia .. 13 dollais 


Back numbers of Frontier, more 
than two months' old, com Re 1 
each if they are available. 
Frontier will no longer be sent 
by VPP 

Long-term Subscriptions will 


At,i India Revolutionary 
Youth Ffderation 
New Delhi 


holp the weekly. 
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AN APPEAL 


In view of the acute shortage of 
newsprint and the rising cost of 
everything under the sun, we re¬ 
duced the number of pages and 
increased the price of * Frontier*. 
But it is difficult to keep pace with 
the run-away inflation. 

We are therefore compelled to 
appeal to our readers and well- 
wishers for donations to *Frontier \ 
We do so reluctantly, for we are 
aware of the general hardship. 




Regd WB/CC-90 Prontier 

Registered with the Registrar of Newspapers of India tfader R.N.16516/68 
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STRIDES 



Take the Summer in your 
stride, with cool comfort i * 
at your feet. '( . a 1 4 
Beat the heat •. 

(not the feet i) ^ * 

there's a versatile v 
range of Bata sandals \ 
andchappale 
at your service. 
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END OF A STRIKE 

O N May 27, the 10th death anniversary of Mr Nehru, the AcfcKS 
Committee of the National Co-ordination Committee Cor Railway 
men’s Struggle decided to call off the rail strike Unconditionally, 
performance of the strikers ,was 'in sharp contrast with that ofttNij 
faltering, equivocal leadership. They fought against tremendous "Of 
The massive mobilisation of means of repression; backed by psychota 
warfare based on l : es and deceit, the enlistment of paid Congress 
teers and diverse ruffifans on a huge scale, the ruthless action 
the strikers and their families—the 50,000 or so arrests, 10,000 disnrfsi 
notices. 30,000 f>idtipns Ifirom quayieris—all this could not curb: 
determination of the worker s at the initial stage. Many railway wc 
left their colonics and went into biding, pursued by police and 
military forces. The older lolk and the women and children left behC 
lived in terror and resisted police and goonda attacks. It was leadership 
that was lacking. The 25-day strike by locomotive running staff inf 
August last year showed what leadership can achieve. though their 
was not recognised by the Government. I hut in the present case- 
strikers did rot know what to do- at the critical moment; the hiac 
did not tell them. 

The'Govcri’tmcnt had a provocatory plan which it carried out oq 4 
war-footing .Indeed, in breaking strikes a”d in ‘law and order’ of 
fcions — and in nuclear explosion—it ha s achieved a high level « 
cienry and sophistication worthy of a bureaucratic-military com!p4ex % 
efficiency, though, is never seen : n action against profiteer*. .1 
black marketeers, unscrupulous trader* tn essentials aTd kulaks 
simple reason that these elements arc acceptable to the Government ; 
part of the system that feeds it. It is a pity, ?<t is a scaindal that 
leftist partie s wedded to psrliamentarism do riot liave any countcr-pl 
On the eve of any all-India act : on, tlv*»e old and bald heads in Njlj 
Delhi and State capitals ta'kc it fur granted that the Government wiMy* 
in a civilised manner, that Mrs Gandhi will play fair. As the Gove 
resorts to massive arid unscrupulous use ‘of repression, they blej 
vacillate and whine bu t they cannot organise any counter-action! 
result the worker* are left to themselves and have to undergo a 
ordeal. The m'ilftants are sorted out and Irot In jail or in 
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j$gtile$g wilderness outside. 

The Action Committee lias spoken 
Df the enemy within It is a veiled 
reference to the CPl-doml’hate'd 
\ITUG which, two or three days be¬ 
fore the strike wa s dialled .off, sa,id 
that the decision to withdraw /the 
itrike could be taken by railwayman, 
group by group or zone by zone. 
That was the last straw and the me’* 
Hill holding out knew that the hour 
i>| surrender had coma Hut the 
JHher all-India tiadc union organisa¬ 
tions ca"not escape tJic blanij Jlbr 
he surrender. Now they would all 
ijgitaJLe!, as they always do. For ‘no 
r ictimisatifon\ they would appeal for 


Nuclear 


pity and compassion,, and not strug¬ 
gle for acceptance df the demands 
of raflwaymen. The Government 
would make Minified • gesturing while 
taking the sternest action against the 
hard core Of the strikers. Drawing 
on Ms experience, it wrt-11 further 
streamline its strategy and tacLicfc of 
war against the masses but the op¬ 
position parties will keep on using 
the old methods because they want 
to play safe. What liajppencd in 

Kharaglpur on Tuesday i s a warning 
that workers will not take everything 
Jyb’g down. Also, that the authori¬ 
ties will lei hell loose. 


Hazards 


trying to refute thesie claim* the aid¬ 
giving countries may turn the screw 
on India by choking the Blow. If 
they do it—our hunch is they won't 
lor geopolitical reasons—tjhe Gov¬ 

ernment in New Delhi will be forc¬ 
ed to reconsider its priorities. Should 
a Government which ca p ho|t main¬ 
tain the vast majority of it s people 
on a subhuman level without sizable 
■foreign assistance tontine with its 
nuclear programme which has al¬ 
ready eaten up some Rs. 200 erores ? 
Whether India will submit to the 
credit pressure a matter of politi¬ 
cal decision. Onlv a self-reliant 
country can ignore the threat . which 
India is not and China is. Anil in 
making the decision New Delhi may 
bear in mind the comment of the 
Calcutta fruM \e-dor th;*t he does 


Any concern , »that the Wucfcar 
►Ower.s of the world, who also hap¬ 
ten to* he the big Five of the IJ ,,; itcd 
Jations. may express at India’s un- 
lerground nuclear test in the waste 
f Rajasthan will be unwelcome in 
India. Comment ,; n America haft* 
ieen raucous. It is illogical beenust' the 
h S. has carried out the largest nmn- 
ar of nuclear experiments—530 by 
se only country to have used the 
te end of 1970—, besides being 
lomib as a weapon df war. The 
ther super-power, the Soviet Unio 1 *, 
as made no comment, though tlic 
yvict Press and Radio have repent- 
dly — land rather lovingly —i recal'hd 
ttdia’s assura’Ve dial the .test "was 
jade for peaceful uses r*f atomic 
iergy. The first Indian satellite 
jid the rocket to fire it Mi to orbiit 
Je being manufactured in the Soviet 
iftion, and it may he presumed with 
iasonable ceiri.it uile )that In (has 
Lldear (plans arc not unknown to 
brViet' Union. The Soviet rontn 1 - 
Xiion to India’s nudeair capability 
ntpt known, but if Indian rockets 
jty; be manufactured in the Soviet 
tilbn why not Indian*, nuclear de- 
An India with nuclear teeth 
a more useful ally of the 
$et U^ion in “collective defence” 
Sfilnst China. This possibility not- 
iing China has taken it 


cool; it has shown no inclination to 
Iv in jitters. 

It is cl aimed that there has been no 
radioactive fallout and the explo¬ 
sion in Rajasthan was jXractiiually 
clean unlike our politMs. From the 
device to the Bomb erf course 
is a procress that will he 
longer if a sophisticated de¬ 
livery system ha s to l>e built. For 
distant countries the Rajasthan ex-' 
pcri-mont hold* no fear as yet. The 
countries of South Asia stand on a 
different looting though Accjmisi- 
tion of nuclear nrght by India will 
upset them and tension in the region 
will rise to an unprecedented level. 
How India can reassure them is a 
diflinilt problem of diplomacy. Mrs 
Gandhi has written a charming letter 
to the Pakistan Prime Minister who, 
however, may not Ire quite eager to 
accept everything she s ay$ at its fajne 
value, pnrtVularly when even the 
big powers have not been able to 
use nuclear explosions for peaceful 
purposes. 

Some of the bitter critics, of the 
Indian experiment are also the ma¬ 
jor aid-givers of India. Official spokes¬ 
men have said that not a single paisa 
in foreign exchange has been spent 
on the experiment whose total cost 
was l a 'paltry from 'between )RK. lO 
lakhs and Rs. 30 lakhs 1 Even without 


not know anything df the Rajasthan 
experiment and he does not care. 

An Oily Deal 

It is a little hard to share the sc’se 
of satisfaction that New Delhi has 
expressed ar the agreements it has 
now entered into with two American 
groups for offshore exploration at 
tire Bengal a’\l Kutch basins. The 
terms, it has been saul, are more fa¬ 
vourable than those second ‘for 
instance by Indonesia and Brita ;,) . 
Admittedly in the circumstances tJiey 
are nearly the best tha^ the country 
could expeut. The provisions re¬ 
lating to cost sharing, risk bearing, 
duration of the contract and sharing 
ctf crude are certainly a.s good as 
New Delhi will like them to be. 
But there is no mistaking that the 
nine has bee s called by the foreign 
collaborators. They have obviously 
bara gained from a position ofl 
strength wjhich is but natural. We 
have got to f pay the (price for the' 
insensate neglect of oil exploration 
for nearly the whole eff the l%0s 
and the early 1970s. A curious ideo¬ 
logical fixation, together with ra*'«(k 
callousness, has resulted in loss o£ 
several valuable years and in a con¬ 
dition when the economy does hot 



ltnow how to face the oil crisis. The 
country could have certainly secured 
much better terms if such contracts 
were signed in, say, the early 1960s 
when, a series of exploration successes 
had (raided ‘its stock <sub$Can|tiaJjy. 
But we have missed the bus and are 
now left stranded as even countries 
like Indonesia have forged ahead. 

Oil exploration, particularly in 
offshore areas, a highly risky, spe¬ 
culative operation, a)nd few govern¬ 
ments can have the expertise or the 
resources for it. It is a job l>est done 
by specialist and even highly deve¬ 
loped countries are constrained to 
seek foreign assistance. But in In¬ 
dia’s case there is a danger in all 
this. In all, nime area s excluding the 

Bombay High are intended to lx* 
offered to foreign parties. And as¬ 
suming that oil :*s struck ini all or 
al least most oil' these places,—which 
in itself will be an extremely lucky 
thing for the country—.foreign in- 
terets will come to hold a dominant 
influence over the oil industry. The 
so-called built-in safeguards will 
hardly suffice to stand up to the 
combined pressure of this lobby. If 
oil is not struck, then also India will 
have to depend on foreign companies 
who, in any case, will thn s come to 
weild excessive importance. Could 
not New Delhi even at this late, 
stage try to develop its own explo¬ 
ration agencies—with aid (from the 
World Bank and the like—to take 
charge of prospecting in some of 
these promising areas? 

For Frontier contact: 
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Hunger-Strike 

A % corresondent writes ; 

Several political ' jprjrflonerk have 
gone on an indefinite burger-strike 
in various jails of West Bengal since 
May 17. Their demand include re¬ 
cognition as , political prisoners; 
granting Of political status, permis¬ 
sion to read all legally published 
hooks and magazines, repudiation of 
all black acts like MISA. I>1R, PVA 
etc. On the eighth day of their hunger- 
strike, the condition of seven prison¬ 
ers was very critical. Amo r g tdem 
are Saniosh Rana, Nemai Ghosh, 
Badal Cihosh, Basil Ghosal, Supro- 
santo Haider, Ashim Chattcrjce, and 
Jangal Sandial. Their blood pres¬ 
sure and pulse bit wave fallen to 90 
60 mm. Hg. a Pd 40/min., respecively. 
Forced feeding by the authorities has 
made the situation worse. If} this 
situation continues, these a strong 
possibility that the striking prisoners 
would be pe permanently paralysed 
or die. Representatives of the 
APDR, Legal Aid Committee and 
Committee for Fighting against tdp 
Parvatipuram Conspiracy iCase met 
tse Jail Minister on the 17th but to 
no avail. A joint procession was 
also taken out by the three organisa¬ 
tions on May 22 in support of the 
striking prisoners. To carry the 
struggle forward and bring 'pressure 
on the Government, relatives and 
friends lof ]>olii6cal prisoners were 
to vStart a relay luii^gcr^tijikc lBnnn 
May 29 at Esplanade East. The 
Secretary General of the UNO, and 
Amnesty International have already 
been told of the alarming situation 
prevailing inside the jails. 

Democratic and freedom lovirg 
people should stand by the fasting 
-political prisoners and demand that 
the Government immediately con¬ 
cede their just demands to save 
them from death. 


6 The Captains Of t 
Industry’ Meet 

From A Correspondent 

T HE annua] meeting o|E the Fed4» 
ration of Indian Chambers oil 
Commerce and industry this yea* 
played out im the open what hjri& 
been hiobtly , Uehincf>t , be^)tagjei (dewj 
lopmenls in economic events. ft 
seemed that the FICCI never found 
the Government so inclined, a$ 
to accept, with sweet reasonableness 
llic prognoses and the dictates cares- 
fully couched, of course, iiy the vo¬ 
cabulary of the sophisticated techno- 
cratic planning; nor, would it seettii 
the Government e\er found more 
sympathetic oomra d es-i n-arms. Their 
analysis of the piesent economic 
crisis offered but lit He. Both were; 
jierturbed by the growing 'politics 
of disruption ; both emphasized short* 
ages of energy, a r «d industrial raw m&* 
tcrials and dislocation of the transport; 
system as the main- causes of indus*/ 
trial stagnation*. Both underlined the 
imminent requirements of production 
and ilie crucial importance of con¬ 
trolling inflation through retraint 
on food prices. Mr s Gandhi*, ad* 
dressing the opening day’s session 
expressed appreciation of the tyac* 
that the spwch thi$ year of the Fe-^ 
deration Preident, Mr Charat k am t 
wa s not an enumeration (ajf jgriev* 
ances but liad dealt with the pro* 
blems of today* \ Each appeared 
be so much Lite benign* spirit of ; 
mutual accord that it almost seemed] 
as if the transcripts of the speeches^ 
of Mrs Gandhi, and Mr Charat Ram 
could have been accidentally in*er- 
changed. The latter could have bee% 
displaying our planners’ verbiage (aW 
though, interestingly enough* the i 
existence of the Fifth Plan was XhOtd 
much notic d during the meeting ex*! 
rept occasional references) when heJ. 
declared that lb*- question ^vas flat <■ 
of choosing between economic growtfc] 
and social equity but of econoa£tt*>l 
growth being so directed as to lead ti* j 
larger , .employment' opportun|^| 
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jjhltd moderating of disparities in :-n- 
jjjCorne. He even attacked the concept 
Jbf laissez fairc and elaborated at 
Jstome length lr« (support for the 
J garibi halao policy”. 

Mrs Gandhi, however, wa s % on¬ 
er ned with the picking needs of 
present (although tin umnistak- 
d^ble emphasvs was on the political 
^situation) —higher pi oducuo**—and 

filled for rcstiaint on u'lpioductive 
c Joonsumpt : on (c onspu uous c onsump- 
jik>nP and jewellery by now almost 
^reduced to the piofanity of a slogan). 
-rSbe appealed to the businessmen to 

Revolve a t( ^ c conduct and to 

gfadopt some means of penalising 
gthose who failed to confonn io “busu 
tethiH”. (Iheie jc )iihl 1 x* no 
& t)etter appreciation by the Govem- 
oment and the HGCI oil 1 tacli 'theri.s 
* philosophy of action and ethics). 

to the trouble oi the* present 
^Smes, apart fiom haiunguing aganv 
c j 4 the handful of people exploiting 
pjfthe good lime nit ions oi idea I’M stui- 
g^dents for nefarious pm poses and 
jidrawing into the ha\ sonn sections 
the workV’g classes, she philoso¬ 
phized on the meta-foicrs ol lus^ori- 
^cal destiny. All c>\et the woild hung 
qA heavy gloom ol anxiety. Had tlu 
^Pole Star moved? “7 lie affluent ie.u- 
l^ed for their prosperity and the poor 
ALWho$e progress was ncvei smooth 
J^were finding the goin-g tougher. How 
^inevitable all this must seem when 
^‘as science moves loivvaul, the tech¬ 
nology glows, so does tin s dc and 
0 *complexit\ of our pioblem'". True, 
ipAhe Wevclopi ’g counties (had “dis- 
^rovcined” that the operations of the 
't| 9 narket system resulted in unequal 
^ development. But befoie you draw 
j '/he lesson, note : Wad not the cen¬ 
trally planned economies too <1 is- 
^covered at last that V )iro ^ t mh pluses’ 
jptirc an index ol efficiency ; n the ma- 
* Magement of scarce resources? TIencie, 
g^lxsfiold; all roads lead inevitably to 
rationality of profit maxhni/a- 
Qppti and the ultimate solace is to be 
/5(Jrawn from Creasing pioduc) ion. 
jically enough, Mrs Gandlr* ap- 
aled*to the »private industry's ms- 



i#ct for profit maximization and 
gently: Now thait ihc licens¬ 


ing procedure had been streamlined 
and industrial policy rationalized it 
was upto the private sector to come 
foiwaul to invest in industries wh^li 
weie vital to the economy and which 
were open to it. Would it nOj be 
also cilcar, by and by, that what is 
‘vital* is a definitional ccmvenlience 
and what is ‘open* is but a master 
of laismg the shutteis which lequhes 
but gentle pushing? Mrs Gandhi, 
with her usual candour lot making 
well timed confessions, agiecd that 
the administeied pi ices had been less 
flexible than mdu&tiy wished, that 
economy had been held uj{> by short¬ 
ages, by ineflicucncies and what was 
needed was a powerful shot in tlu* 
aim oil production. 

Hie HC(J showed a consxleiable 
degree oi positive qptimism ; capital 
that was going so shy and recalci- 
tia ,, t in the recent *p&si could be 
evened into making a boiler and 
willing appcaiance piovided cutan 
oonstiaints were removed without 
delay. Mi Charat Ram, in h-s pre¬ 
sidential address^ [projected trhg i£ 
some of the mote ierious constraints 
weic removed Iprt^iwi^h, industrial 
]>iodu(tion could grow by 10 per 
cent. Mi A. .K Jain went to the 
extent •>! declaring that “resources 
had never been the problem for the 
plans in the country because none 
ol the picvims pla’i-s had foundcr- 
td Joi lack ol it”. (Gould Mr 
Cha»van 1k)]>c for better ? He be¬ 
lieved that wnth an extensive scheme 
of lefoims, conii , >'uai ; on of develop¬ 
ment rebate, abolition lx>th of surtax 
and rcH r rictio's |on inteici xrlnorbK' 
investments, rebates on share* of new 
‘iiivctftme^iu lading of income tax 
exemption limits cu., the' investment 
taiget olf ihc Filth Plan would lx* 
well within reach. 

7 he discussion on (removal of res- 
Uainis underlined the importance of 
mneasing agfric ultural production. 
Mr Charat Ram pleaded for the al¬ 
loc alio i ol the country’s best ‘mana¬ 
gement resources’ to agriculture and 
olf foreign exchange and raw mate¬ 
rials io industries basic for agricul¬ 
tural production. The key words 
were Management and Technology 


again, although there was no search* 
i<ng as to how the green revolution 
had 'turned prematurely gney. Mrs 
Gandhi was warmly congratulated for 
tire bold step* to end 'the wheat 
Hrfke-over but of course > industry 
could not afford runaway food prices 
So the traders were reminded of their 
ethical responsibility. The shortfall 
in the country's achievements was 
attributed, apropos the resurging 
spirit oi nationalism, to uncritical 
acceptance in the past of foreign 
Concepts and organisation—Ameri¬ 
can and Russian patterns <4 1 ‘gigan- 
li-cism* and ‘ceiiUaJisra’. “What was 
important”, declared Mr Gharat Ram 
in iJTOinoting production was not io 
whom the Sialic allocates the task of 
development and exploitation of any 
particular lesouue and industry but 
that development should proceed 
apace and unabated. The emphasis 
should ibe on “quick decisions’^ 
Indeed, shortages especially in crucial 
sectors like powci and coal oould be 
icmovcd if the private sector is per¬ 
mitted to give the country the l>ene- 
fits of its efficient management. 

The industrialist also proposed 
that, in the interest oif 1 accelerating 
iptoduclion, an industrial trucie for 
five years should be declared. There 
had to be rethinking on the concept 
of ‘large houses’ in industrial licens¬ 
ing as with high prices, high cost of 
investment only large houses could 
undertake large projects. This call- 
id tor suspensioni of the Ac\ regard¬ 
ing monopolistic tiade piacticcs. 
Mi Charat Ram made a special pka 
that the government ')*>licy should 
be designed to encourage import 
substitution, in addition to streng¬ 
thening of export promotions Mrs 
Gandh's in reply, assu^d him that 
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indeed it would be so. Of course, 
It was neither the occasion nor the 
place to question what repercussions 
a drive for import substitution and 
export promotion per se may have 
on the pattern of industrial produo 
tion and distribution. 

Quick Action 

Tliat the Government ha s not 
been too slow to act on ithese sug¬ 
gestions and possibly in some cases 
the proposals ,were but formaliza¬ 
tion^ of trend s already in stride was 
cleat fiom pieces o£ c«ws that a»f* 
peared in the same week. It was re¬ 
ported that the U.P. Government 
had already allowed ‘an u n to-ordi- 
nated private sector plan emerging 
from the local corporate th irking of 
U.P/& industrial exteulives” to gene¬ 
rate power on a cooperative basis, 
w^h long-term finance from the 
Carver nment The tariff rates were 
to be decided upon by the indus- 
tialiuts. The Economic Timet re¬ 
ported : “Under tlie guise of divcr- 
s ; fitfation of production the Centre 
is understood to have decided to 
modify the idu^tiial jpoliry revolu¬ 
tion The new scheme to be an<- 
riounced soon will permit carbon 
and alloy steels now reserved for the 
the public vector to be rolled by the 
private sector steel units”. It was 
also reported that although the de¬ 
cision on th?s was taken some time 
back and a gazette njottocation from 
the Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment was on ^ts way, neither the 
Minislei of industrial Development 
nor of Steel and Mines had taken Par¬ 
liament into confidence to explain 
the implications dlB this move when 
their grants dame up for discussion. 
That such an erosion of policies 
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may not be exceptional is hinted at 
in a letter reportedly from Justice 
Nain, the Chairman. 0 |£ Ithe Mo^b- 
polic^ Commission, addressed to 
the Govtmmem raising strong ob¬ 
jection to the Government's sanc¬ 
tioning licences to compands be¬ 
longing to large industrial houses 
and dominant undertakings, bypass¬ 
ing the Commission which was 
“without work”. (Economu Timet, 
April 19). 

Addressing Ithe FICCI, Mr C 

Subramaniani, Minister for Industrial 
Development, gave lhe assutance in 
no unteiuin terms that the Govcm- 
menit had ahead) enunciated it s policy 
towaicfc the monopoly houses a n d 
foreign companies, a year in advance 
of the fifth plan a'd the policy 
would remain stable at least dturing 
the plan He Curlier assured i 
dustrv that despite the grcait sitiain 
on foreign exchange sources, the 
Government would cater fully to the 
industry's currenlt years' reqir’iements 
and the industry should not upset its 
long-lcTm plains He further said 
that schemes of admi’nSsteied 
prices and cV-stribution would be 
evolved in consultation with the 

FICCT. 

Indeed, the stage has been se*. if 
would seem, for an honourable a d 
holy alliance Tt wa s leSt to the Uni¬ 
on Mfni*i&tet foi Heavy industiics, 
Mr T A Pai, to call for an end 
to industrial class (T) distinctions 
bbtwiden Indu4tiVs !a* berg large 
medium and small and between the 
public and private sectors ( Econo - 
nomic Timet, April 22) ProMera 
ting of meanings attached to woitls 
end of words themselves—. 

It would appear that we have al¬ 
most reached a new concept off 'class¬ 
less' society of $ocial : «tic vintage. 
Despite all the rampant chaos in the 
economy perhaps what 4 Emerging 
sharply is the unmasking of the rul¬ 
ing da*, T 


The Railway Strike 

A Statement 

The trick that the Government is 
playing is that to the people sm North 
India they have been saying that 
trains ipi South, East and West are 
moving well, to the people ini Sou^h 
they s av that tra ns i Ea4t, West 
and North have been moling nor¬ 
mal', and to the people in the West 
they aic talking just the same, and so 
on and so forth It -s not (possible 
for an ordinaly man to & > and 
verify and to form any impression. 
Over Rs 6 lakhs have so far been 
spent on newspaper advertisements 
alowe, and to confront the strike the 
budget *s about Rs. 20 cioies 

The North India tn pi ess is full off 
news that tiain s are moving ini near 
normalcy in the Bombav region But 
when I wem theie I found that the 
strike was complete and absolutely 
successful I also had been to Hary¬ 
ana and Rajasthan Theie also the con* 
diton s are just as in Bombay 'The 
Railway authorities are using their 
gazetted star to run trains. Im some 
places policemen aie also on the job. 
They have also brought ; n some peo¬ 
ple from industry and other sectors. 
As a result very ireque »t and serous 
accitlcnu are taking place, and o n ly 
few of them ane finding a place in 
the news 'I he government is sprea¬ 
ding canards of salxnage and "•ntimi* 
dation. Dunng our meeting Jf the 
18th with the Prime Minister she 
Started by saying Mat sabotage ha& 
beivg done and loyal workers were 
being ; ntimidated. Whe n i I ask¬ 
ed her iT she could give definite 
and specific fns!t-hand information 
she remained silent. The Cooidina- 
t ; on Committee’s circular, which ha® 
been melijgiou&ly adhered to by thje 
workers, absolutely puts a ban or* 
sabotage ard all that. If there is 
any sabotage that is being organised 
by the Government. T(t is usVig 
agenfe provocate! and black letf® 
to do ft. 

What actually the Prime Minister 
said is "We are landed in. this pre- 
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sent trouble because we accepted cci 
tain settlements in the past’ She 
said that it n> not possible Tor hti 
to sit »for negotiations because, she 
feels, that if site sat lor negot ations 
the strike may aggravate aid mire 
demands will come She went Tchnao 
where she met American stalwarts It 
could be seen from thete that she 
wrote a letter stating that no bonus 
Will be allowed to railwavnien O c 
of the demands ioE the railway me' 
Is need-based wage, peudmg »j talrr?*y 
with public 1 sector undei takings For 
this the lesolution u'Mn moudy adop 
ted at the 15th Session of the Incliao 
Laboui ContoeUe (J uly 1957) 
clearly reads as follows 

- *With legarcl to Inonirnum Avage 
fixation <t was agreed that the mi T 'a 
mum wage wa s a need based one 
and should e r lsure the minimum 
human needs of the industrial worker 
irrespective of any other co^ideia- 
txm" Ti was d governme it meeting 
tin wh*Vh all the Mi l^tucs of the 
Central Government a tT d all the Slate 
Governments participated Sai vasnee 
Guljarilal Nanda. the then Labour 
MSmstci Moiar|i Dcsa$ die thc^l, 
Finance Mr ister, Jagpvan Ram, the 
then Railway Minister, lal Bahadur 
Shastn Swat an Singh K C Reddy, 
Abid All and above all Lain Nara- 
yan Misia the present Railway Min»s 
ter (the the i Parliamentary S oietary 
Laboui and tmploymenl) (parteqa 
ted 

Another dema'd of the rad way men 
is the sinpply ol subs dned f od 
grains This is the dung which the 
British did dun g the whole od the 
Second Woild Wai Lvcn the pre 
sent Minister lor Steel nid 

Mines has piomiscd to sii|<ply subsi¬ 

dised food grams to the woikeis ofc 
(public undertakings I hen why this 

discrimination ? 

The Railways were never senous 
about genuMie Hcgitians 01 
a negotiated settlcficm for 

various icaso^s On April 7 4 diys 
before even the negotiations startled 
aWd more than a month before the 
date of strike, the Ministry of Home 
Affairs sent out secret circulars and 
io one Off them t stated • "One of 
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the impel tam ingredients of effect¬ 
ive actioir will be the arrests and 
removal fiom the scene of their ac- 
tsvines of persons who otherwise 
would either contrilxite to the success 
o® the strike or preate serioiu, law 
a^d or dn firoblems It will be ap¬ 
preciated that the timings erf such 
prevent ve ai rests should be neither 
premature rur late" and "The ipro. 
visions of the Mamtcna’ ice Of Inter¬ 
nal Sc ciu tv Act could lie profitably 
invoked whfile undertaking preve it- 
ivc ado" Section (i) (a) (m) ype~ 
pi fiddly enables detention f a n fy 
pcisoi with a view to jurevcnting lum 
fiom acting n anv manner prejudi¬ 
cial to mar tenance of services cs- 
sen ml to the Community 
Ordci o’dt writ passed on to Distnct 
Mag -stiHtes f for orga^isjng eviction 
of striking lailway woikers’ families 
and then on April 25, cu 
culais went out authorising 
the executives to create black 
legs Although the “Railways aie very 
lcluctaut to ‘pay Rs 15 'ororcs as 
bonus, they have so far sjxmt at least 
Rs 20 croies to break the strike And 
the material loss i 1 dash and kind is 
beyond calculat on A s early as 
April 27 m ordo io antagonise the 
travelling ipublic, they pamellovl as 
ma as 200 passemgei trains They 
ncvei meant a negotiated settlement 
and wanted a showdown! 

Tin Public! Accounts C mm ttec 
(1971 1071) has rcjKMted the follow¬ 
ing MO The Comniitltee note with 
concern that ehumg 1071 72, the in¬ 
vent™ v holdings of the Railways in 
ciciscd to Rs 1106 norcs as against 
Rs 129 8 eroies at the end of the pre¬ 
vious year ( 10) Inventory holding 
on the Indian Rlys is too high, inas¬ 
much a s it is ovei 50 iper cent of 
moual issues as aga nst 11 per dent 
in ( i n wtdian Railways The value of 
surplus stores included in the balance 
undci stoics in 4tock has gone up 
(0071-72) from Rs C016 lakhs to 
Rs 670 1 hkhs 

The Railways are incurring an 
annual lov, of about Rs, 15 crores 
on the cairiage of 17 low lateel com¬ 
modities because the tariff rates in 
these cases do nor even cover the 


cost of transportation In the lin of 
these commbdnties wene sugarcane 
bamboo, >oil seeds, molaeses eftd 
ithey do not see any rea¬ 
son why industrial raw materials 
should be tranvpoi U d at a loss 

it is imperative to augment re¬ 
venue by -mprovmg the carrying ca¬ 
pacity of the coiche s and wagons 
Since 1010 verv slight improveme^ 
in the ratio of fare weight fto the pay 
loads hid been effected by altering 
the des gns ol B G wMgons and e a- 
chrs 

Referring to certain equipment 
IBM (Account mev) equipment the 
Committee sivs "it is interest ng to 
find thai the ( ir cost of these equip¬ 
ment wrs cletitled a s Rs 614 Irkhs 
by the itm i d the hire chartu w is 
declared is Rs *6 14 lakhs b\ ijhe 
firm and the line chartres paid up to 
June 1072 w iked out to Rs 50 17 
lakhs 

Referring to the purchase of 10 
d-$t packs (IBM ( ompany automa 
tton) the ( ommittec lra s thi s to say 
The pavmcnt v\ »s nnde in November 
1066 at the r U< f Rs 1712 carh 
equivalent to the firms catalogue 
price df 1400 I hr igieemcnt provided 
foir the payment it the firm's establish 
ed {Wee at the time of delivery or 
the catalogue* pint whichever was 
lowei T ho tei m "est ddisJwLWce" 
had however not Ik on defined • i the 
agreement It is stihscc|uentlv noticed 
that the prices <)f thesr disc v« ks 
shown by Hit firm ’n the bills of <*”*• 
try ranged between 265 md 275 DM 
(Rs 408 and Rs 517 

The Central Police cost 1950-51- 
3 croics, 1971/75 169/01 c roses, In 
conic Tax arrears 4 rich peopl 900 
norrs Defence co^t 500-1600 ciores 
PM’s meeting senility <v>lt *85,000 
Maintenance of each Central Murstcr 
50,000-70,00($p m Nehru used to take 
a few seats in a plane for trips abroad 
Jyotirtnoy Bosu, M P 
(This statement was is*<uied before 
the strike was called off) 

Our sole agent in Bangladesh 
CHALANTIKA BAIGHAR 
14, Banglabazar 
Dacca*] 
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The Nixon Papers—tt 

The Two Meet Again 


March 21, 1973—Nixon, Dean 

D—The reason that 1 thought we 
ought to talk this morning is because 
in conversations 1 have the impres¬ 
sion that you don't know everything 
1 know and ; «t raake^ it very difficult 
for you to make judgments that only 
you can make on some of these things 
and I thought that.. 

P—In other words, 1 have to know 
why you fed that we shouldn't unra¬ 
vel something? 

I)—Let me give y hi my ovciall 

fn st. 

P-iln othci woids, youi judgment 
as to when it stands, and where we 
will go. 

f)—l think that there is no doubt 
about the seriousness «>i the pi obit tn 
we’ve got. We base a cancci witli- 
; n, close to the pi evident), that is 
glowing daily... 

It's com|*>undt*d, glowing geomc- 
trically row, because it compounds it- 
sell. That will lx- clear if 1, you 
know, explain some of the details of 
why it is. Basically, it is because we 
aie being blackmailed; gpeople are 
going to stait perjuring themselves 
veiy quickly thait lu\e had to 
pri juie themsclvies to proitea iothcr 
people in the line Ai*d there is no 
assurance... 

P— r ihat that won't bust? 

D—That that won't bust. So let 
me give you the sort of basic facts, 
talking fcm 'about the Watergate ; 
and then about Segrttt\ and then 
alx>ut some of the peripheral items 
that have come up. 

First of all On the Watergate; how 
did it all start, where did it sitarl? 
OK. It staited with an instruction 
to me from Bob Iialdeman to see if 
we couldn’t fcet up a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate campaign intelligence operation 
'over at the reelcctfon committee. Not 
being in this business, I turned to 
somebody who had been in this busi¬ 
ness, Jade Caulfield. 1 don't reraem- 
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ber whether you remember Jack or 
not. lit was youi orjgf&l ,body- 
guard befoie they had the cand datc 
protection, an old city policeman. 

P—kes, I know him. 

I>—Jack worked lor John and then 
was translerred to my office, I said. 
Jack come up with a ,pta "4 that, you 
know, a normal ’nhltiation, buying 
inioimaiion bom secretaries and all 
that son ol thing. He did, he put 
toy thci a plans. I* was kicked 
around. 1 went to Flulichmam with 
it. I went to Mitchell with it, and 
the consensus was that Caulfield was 
not the man to do 

In retrospect, that might have been 
a bad call because he : s an incre¬ 
dibly cautious person and wouldn't 
have pup the situation where it 
today. Alter rejecting that, they said 
we still need something so I was told 
to look around for someone who 
could go over to 1701 and do this. 
That is when I came up with Gen- 
don* L*ddy. They needed a lawyer. 
Gordon had an Mitelligente back¬ 
ground hom his FBI service. 1 was 
aware of the fact h e had done 
some extremely sensitive things for 
the White House and he had apjpa- 
ncntly done them well. Go-rjg ouA 
in Fllsberg’s doctrtH’ s office 

P—Oh, yeah. 

D—And things like this. He work¬ 
ed with leaks. He backed these 
tilings down, so tire report that 1 got 
iflrotn Kiogh was that he wa s a hell 
of a good man and not only that, a 
good lawyer and could set up a pro- 
iper opctaii'on. So wc talked ^ 
Liddy. He wa s interested in doing 
it. 

I took I.iddy over to meet Mft- 
Vhell. Mitchell thjought highly otf 
him because Mitchell was partly in¬ 
volved : n his coming to the White 
House to work for Krogh. I.iddy 
had been at Treasury before that. 
Then I^iddy was told to put toge¬ 


ther lii s plan. You know. How he 
would run an intelligence operation 
This was affter he was hired over, 
there at the committee. Mfegrudcr 
called me in January of 1972 and 
said 1 would like to have you come 
over and see Liddy’s plan... 

“You crane over to Mitdiett't 
office a’id sit iln a meeting where 
I.iddy is going to lay his plan out". 

I said I don’t really know if I asn 
the man, but if you want me there 
I will be happy io. So I came over 
and Uddy laid out a million dollar 
plan that wa s the most incredible 
thing I have evei laid my eyes em¬ 
ail in codes, and i solved black hag 
opc i at ions, k idna»[ ping, providing 
piostitmes to weaken the opposition, 
bugging, mugging teams. I t was just 
an ; nnedible thing. 

P--lell me this, did Mitchell go 
along * 

I)—No, No, not at all. Mitchell just 
sat there puffing and laughing, I could 
tell lioni—alter Liddy left the office 
1 said that is the mosft incredible thing 
I have ever seen. He said, I agree. 
And so Liddy was told to go back if! 
the chawing board and come up with 
something realistic. So there was 
a seta ’d meeting. 

Uny asked me to come over to 
that. 1 came inlto the tail end of die 
meeting. I wasn't there fra- the first 
pait. I don't know 'how long the 
meeting laMcd. At this poi’it, they 
were discussing again bugging, kid- 
napping and the like. As this potjtf 
l said tight front Of everybody, 
veiy clearly, 1 said. “These are nPt 
the son al thi M gv that are ever to be 
discussed m the office of the Attorney 
Gcneial oi the United Slates—that 
was where he still was—and I ftm 
personally incensed’’; and I am vy¬ 
ing to get Mitchell off the book. Jfc 
; s a nice person and doesn't like to 
have to say M No” when he is talkiuf 
with people he is going to have to 
vvoik Aith. 

P—Thaftfs right. , 

D—So I let \ be known. I rtid; 
“You all pack that stuff up a-Ptf jjtt 
: t the hell ou t h«re. 

1 
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jUH can'i talk this way in this office 
and you should, reexamine your whole 
thinking. 

p—Who all was present? 

D—It was Magruder, Mitchell, 
Uiddy a»d mysett. J came bac,k 
right alter the meeting and told Bob, 
"Bob, we have a glowing disaster on 
our hands ii they arc thinking this 
way, and I said: The White House 
has got to stay out of this and I, 
frankly, am not going to be -ntolved 
in nt". 

He said: “1 agiee, John*’. I thou¬ 
ght at that point that the thing was 
turned oft because ii was an absuid 
{proposal. 

P—Yeah. 

D—-Liddy, 1 did have dealings with 
him afterwaids and we never talked 
about it. Now that would be hard 
to believe loi some people, bu»t we 
never did. lhatris the fact of the 
matter. 

P--Wi.Il, y<ni Were r alking wiith 
h ; 'in about other things. 

D—Wc had so many other things 

P—He had Some legal problem^ 
too. But )ou wen* his adviser. And 
I understand you had conversations 
about the campaign laws, etc. Halde- 
man told me that yw were handling 
ail of that loi us. Go ahead. 

D— Now. So Liddy we 1 ''! back 
after iha^t and wjj, o\ei at 1701. The 
committee, and this is where I come 
into having put the pieces together 
aftei the lacit as to what l can put 
together alwiut what happened. Liddy 
sat ovei there and tried to come up 
with another plan ih.it he could sell. 

They wcic talking to Ivin, telling 
him that he wa s putting too much 
money in it. 1 don’t think they were 
discount fog the illegal poi,n)ts. Jeb 
is not a lawycai. He did not know 
whether tlrs i s the way the game was 
played and what it was all about. 
They came up, apparently, with ano¬ 
ther plan, but they couldiril get it ap¬ 
proved by anybody over there. So 
Liddy and Hunt apparently flame to 
see Chuck Colson, and Chuck Colson 
picked up the telephone and called 
Magrudci and said: “You all either 
fish or cut bad. This is absurd to 
have these guys over there and not 


<using them. Jf you ape not goi^g 
to use them, I may use them". Thing* 
of this nature. 

P—When was this? 

JL)—Thi 5 was apparently February 
of 1972. 

P—Did Colson know w£iat they 
were talking about? 

D—1 can only assume, because of 
his dose relationship with Hunt, that 
he had a damn good idea what they 
weie talking about, a damn 
good idea. He would probably 
ueny it today and probably; get away 
with denying it. Bu t i still— 
unless Hunt blows on h:m. 

P—But then Hunt isn’t enough. 
It take s two doesn't it? 

D—Probably, probably. But Liddy 
was tliere also and it Liddy were to 
blow..„. 

P—T lien you have a (problem— 

1 was saying as to the criminal liabi¬ 
lity in die White House. 

D—1 will go back over that, and 
take out any of the soft spots. 

p—Colson you think was the poi¬ 
son who pushed? 

D--I liunk he helped to get the 
thing oil the dime. Now something 
else occuired though.... 

P—Hid Colson—had lie talked k> 
anybody here? 

1)—No, I think this was.. 

V —Did lie talk with Haldcman? 

D—No, 1 don’t think so. But here 
is the next thing that comes :u the 
chain. 1 think Bob was assuming 
that they had bomcUihihg that was 
proper ovei there, some intelligence 
gathering uperatiorn that Liddy was 
operatic And through Stradiata, 
who was hi s tickler, he smarted push¬ 
ing them to get some information and 
they—Magruder—look that as a big- 
i’al to probably go to Mitchell and 
to say: 44 1 hey are (pushing like 
clazy for this from the White House”. 
And so Mitchell probably puffed on 
his pipe and said "go ahead*’, and 
never really reflected on what it was 
all about. 

So they had some (plan that obvi- 
'iously had. I gather, differer|t tar¬ 
gets 'they were going to go ajjber. 
They were going to infiltrate, atyd 
bug, and do all thi, sotjt of thing to 


a lot of these targets. This is know¬ 
ledge I have aifeer the fact. Appa- 
rently after they had initially broken 
in and bugged the DNC they were 
gefciqg information^ The iftfotyua* 
tion- was doming over here to Strachan 
and some off it wa, given to Halde- 
man, there is no doubt about it. 

P— Did he know- where it was 
coming from? 

D—-I don't really know if he would. 

P—Not necessarily } 

I>—Not necessarily. Strachan knew 
it There :e no doubt about it And 
whether Strachan—-I have never co me 
to press these people on these points 
because it hurts them to give up 
that next inch. So I had to piece 
things together —Strachan was aware 
of receiving information, reporting to 
Bob. 

At once point Bob even gave instruc¬ 
tions to change their capabilities from 
Muskie to McCloveru and passed this 
back thiough Stradhan to Magruder 
and apparently to Liddy. And Liddy 
wa, starting to make arrangements to 
go in and bug the McGovern opera¬ 
tion. 

D—Now what has happened post 
June 17? I was under pretty clear 
instructions not Ho investigate this, 
but this could have been disastrous 
on the electorate if all hell had bro¬ 
ken loose. I worked on a theory of 
containment_ 

P—Sure. 

D—To try to hold 5ft right where 
it was. 

P—Right 

D—There is no doubt that I was 
totally aware off what the bureau was 
doing at all times. I was totally 
aware of what 'the grand jury was 
doing. J knew what witnesses were 
gofrg to be called. I knew wjhat 
they were asked, and I had to. 

P—Why did Peterson play the 
game so straight with us? 

D—Because Peterson in a soldier. 
He kept me informed. He told me 
when had problems where we had 
problems and the like he believes 
in you and he believes in this'' 
Administration. This AdnumidkatfoB 
has made him. I don’t think he has 
done anything improper, but he did* 

\ W5Jfc» 
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make sure that the inve$tiga|tioft was 
narrowed down to the very fine cri¬ 
minal thing which was a break for 
, n% There is no doubt about it... 

D—Well, they had a—Cuban com¬ 
mittee and they had -some ctf it 

was given to Hunt's lawyer* who in 
turn passed ii out. You know, when 
Hunjt’s wife was flying, to Chicago 
with $10,000 she waii actually, T 
-'understand after (the facr now, was 
going to pass that money to one of 
the Cubans—to meet him ini Chicago 
and pass it to somebody there. 

p—(unintelligible). But 1 would 
certainly keep that cover for whatever 
it is worth. 

Obstruction of Justice 

D—That’s the moslt troublesome 
post-tliing because Bob i s frivol*cd 
in that. John is ; nvolved in that 1 
am involved m that Mitchell is in¬ 
volved ; ii that. Asd that is an ol> 
stiuction of justice. 

P— In other words, the bad it 
does. You were taking care of wit¬ 
nesses. How did Bob get ini it ? 

D - Well, they ran out of lot money 
over thci c. Bob had $150,000 in a 
safe over here that was really set 
aside for (polling purposes. And there 
was no other source off moirey, 
so they came on and saxl you all 
have got to give us some money. 

I had to go to Bob aWd say; “Bob, 
they need some money over there”. 
He said: "Wha t fevr? “So I had to 
tell him what it was for because he 
wasnft just about to send money ovei 
tlidre willy-nilly. And John was in¬ 
volved in those discussions. And 
then wc decided there wa s no pi ice 
too high to pay to let this thing blow 
up in front ol the elections 

P—I think wc should be able to 
handle that issue pretty well. Maybe 
some lawsuits. 

I)—I think we can too. Here is 
what is happening right now. What 

sort of-brings matters to the 

(unintdigible) ? One, this is going to 
, be a continual blackmail operation 
by Hunt awl Liddy and the Cubans. 
N doubt -about it. And McCord, who 
f i$ another one involved. McCord has 
askod far nothing- 
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McCord did ask to meet with some¬ 
body with Jack Caulfield, who is his 
old friend who had gotten him Jutftd 
over # there, and when Caulfield had 
him hired, he was a peiieotiy legiti¬ 
mate security mai>. And he wanted 
to talk about commutation, and 
dungs like that. 

And as you know Colson has talked 
indiiccily to Hunt about commuta¬ 
tion. Ail ol thesis things are had, 
is that they are problems, they aie 
promises, they are commitments. They 
are the very sou of thing that the 
Senate i& going to be looking most 
lot. 1 don t think they can find them, 
Iratilkly. 

l>_Pietty hard. 

D—Pretty hard, Damn hard. It’s 
all cash. 

P—Pietty haul, l mean a s far as 
Lhe witnesses aic concerned. 

D—All ngh, now, the blackmail 
is continuing. Hunt called one ol 
the lawyer s irom the i©election com¬ 
mittee on last knday to leave it with 
him ovci the weekend. The guy 
camc m to see me ten give a message 
directly to me, fxom Hunt to me. 

P—Is Hunt oun on bad? 

D—Pardon ? 

P—is Hunt on bail? 

D—Hunt is on. bail. Coriect. Hunt 
now is demanding another $72,000 
for his own personal expenses. An¬ 
other $50,000 to pay attorneys fees; 
$120,000.,, He wanted :% as of the 
close of business yesterday. He said: 
“1 am goxng to fae sentenced on Fri¬ 
day and I've goc to get my financial 
ailaus in Older.” 1 told this fellow 
O'Brien*: “If you want money, you 
came to the wrong man, tellow. I 
am nqt involved in the money. 1 
d'm'l know a (thing about :<t- 1 
can't help you. You better scramble 
about oljewheic.” O'Brien is a hall 
player. He carried tremendous 
water for us 

P—He isn't Hunt’s lawer? 

D—No, he is toutf lawyer at the 
re-election committee. 

P—I see, 

D—So he is safe. There is no 
problem there. So it raises the 
whole question. Hunt has now made 
a direct threat against Ehrltjchman. 


As a result of this, this is his black¬ 
mail. He says: “1 will bring John 
Elirlichmau down U> (lug knees and 
put him in jail. 1 have done enough 
seamy things for him and Karogh* 
They’ll never survive it." , 

P—Was lie talking about Eila- 
berg? 

‘Where are the Soft Points?* 

O—Ellsbeig, and apparently some 
other things. 1 don't know the full 
extent of it. 

P—I don’t know about aching 
else. 

D—I don't know ,e:*lier, and 1 
hat© to learn some of these things. 
So that is tliat situation* ;Novty 
where ate the soft point*? *How 
many people know about »th«r? 
Well, let me go one step further in 
this whole thing. The Cubans that 
were used m t»he Watergate were 
also the same Cubans that Hunt and 
Liddy used for this California Ells* 
berg tiling, .for 'the break-in out 
there. So they arc aware of that. 
How hegh their knowledge ^ is 
something else. Hunt and Liddy, of 
course, are totally aware otfi ft, Off 
the fact that Jt is light ouft oC the 
White House. ... 

D—Ybu've guft then, pn awful 
lot of tlie principals involved who 
know. Some .people’s wive*, know. 
Mr|s Hunt was the savviest woman 
in the world. She had Iftwe whole 
l>icture together. 

P—Did she? 

D—Yes. ^Appajentty si ie jvas the 
pillar of strength in that family 
befoic the death, 

P —Great sadness. As a matter of 
•fart, '4here mas a diacuftion with 
somebody about Hunt* problem on 
account of his wife and I said, of 
course, commutation could be con* 
sidered on the ba*i s of his wifle’s 
dealth, and that is the only conver* 
sation A ever had in that light 

D—Right. 

D—So that is ft. That ig the 
extent of the knowledge. So where 
are the isofit spot* on this W#tl f 
first of all, there is the problem of 
the continued blackmail, which will 
not only go on now, but it will go 
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» thf while these people aic in prison, 
it will compound the obstrur- 
*tibn of ju»t ; ce situation It will cost 
'rtldrtey. It is dangerous. 

' *' People around here are hot "pros" 
at thi’ s sort thing. This is the 
Wick df thi"jg "Mafia” peoiple can 
do; washing money, geir'ng dean 
monc>, and thirg* like that. We 
just don’t know about those tin rigs, 
Krause we aic licit criminals and 
Wfc used to dealing in that bus ; ncss. 

P—Tint’s right. 

11 is a tough \g to know 

how to do. 

p—Mayhe it take* a gang to do 

.that* 

I)—ThaJt\ right Tluie i s a leal 

problem as to whethei we could 
icven do x. Plus there is the leal 
problem in raising money. Mitchell 
has been walking on Mining some 
mr> r £y. He is one of the ones w’th 
Mhe most to lo&r But iheie is no 
denying (the lade that the White 
House, in Elillichman, Haklcmaii 
»n(d Dc*an, arc miv* Keel in some of 
flic tally money decisions. 

P—How much money do you 

need ? 

I)—I would say these people aic 
going to <nst a million dollars over 
'the next two ycais. 

p_*Wt could get that. On the 
.motley, if you need the money you 
could get that. You cnuld cot a 
million dollar. You could get 
in cash. 1 know vvhcic it could be 
gotten. K is not easy, but it could 
be done. Buit the question is, who 
the hell would handle it? Aly 
fdeas on that ? 

D—That’s light. Well, T think 
' 4hat is something that Mitchell 
v ^flight to be* charged with 
f r Pi—I would think so too. 

. • - D—And get some "pro*/’ to help 

Mm. 

t j t me |say there shouldn't 
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be a lot oi people run^-ng around 
getting money.... 

P—Youi major guy to keep under 
contiol k, Hunt? • 

D—That is ngfht. 

P—1 think. Does he know a lot? 

p—He knows so much. He comd 
sink "Quick” Colson, Apparently he 
**s quite distressed with Colson He 
thinks Colson has abandoned him. 
ColsOn was to meet with him when 
he was out iheie alflter, you know, he 
had left the White House. He, me 
with him, thiotigh hi s lawyer. Hunlt 
laised the question life wanted money. 
Colsons lawyer told him Colson 
wasn't doing anything with money. 
Hunt took oflence with tha t imme¬ 
diately ancl felt Coisoni had abandon¬ 
ed him. 

P Just l'>okiiig at the immediate 
pioblem, don’t you think you have 
to handle Hunt’s fuiancial situation 
damn soon? 

D— I think that is. I talked with 
Mitchell about that last night and.. 

P - Ir seems to me we have to keep 
the ca.p on the bottle that much, or 
we don’t have any option. 

D—That’s right. 

P—EiUici that, or it all Wows 
light now? 

D— 1 That's the question. 

I)—What really bothers me is this 
glowing situation. As I say, i.t is 
gtowing because of the continued 
need to provide suppat for the 
Watergate people who are going to 
hold us up for everything we’ve got. 
\rd the need for some people to 
pijuie themselves as they go down 
die load here. If this thing ever 
blows, then we are in a cover-up 
situation. I 'think it would l>e cx.- 
tu-mely damaging to you and the— 
(President l>ieak s i’^). 

p—Suie r The whole concept of 
administration justice. W|hic r h Wt? 
cannot have I 

l)—That is whait really troubles 
me For example, what happens if it 
starts bi caking, and they do finl a 
oinuinal ctas«c against a Haldeman, 
a Dean, a Mitchell, and Ehilichman? 
That that.... 

P— If it really comes down to that, 
we would have to (intelligible) 


some df the men. 

D—That’s right. J am coming 
down to whatl I really think, is that 
Bob and John and John Mitchell and 
I can sit down and spend a day or 
however long, to figure out one, how 
this, can be KJs^rved away from you 
so that it docs not damage you or 
the presidency. I t just can’t. You 
are not involved in it a^d ; jt is some¬ 
thing you shouldn’t.... 

P—That is true. 

D—I know, sir, I can j*mst tell from 
our conversation that these are things* 
that you have no knowledge of. 

P—You certainly caujj Bugging, 
etc. Let iik say, I am keenly aware 
oi the fact Colson, et al, were doing 
tlieii best to get information! as wc 
went along. But they all knew veiy 
well they weie sup] >osed to comply 
with the law. Tlieie was no ques¬ 
tion about t!hat. You ficel tha t ically 
the trigger man was ically Colson on 
th ; s thing ? 

1)—No. He wa s one of us He 
was just in the chain. He helped 
push the thxig . Well, I have been 
a conduit for infoimation on taking 
care of t peopJc out thcie who are 
guilty oi crimes. 

P—Oh, you mean like blackmail- 
lers? 

D—The blackmailers Right. 

p—WH1, I wonder ipart of it 
can’t be, I wonder if than doesn’t— 
lei me put it frankly — I wonder if 
that /doesn’,t have to be continued. 1 
Let me put it this way, kt us sup¬ 
pose that you get the million bucks, 
and you get the proper way to handle 
it. You could hold that side? 

D—Uh, huh. 

P—Jt would seem to me that would 
be worthwhile. 

D—Well, that’s one problem. 

P—1 know you hejve a problem 
here. You have the iproblem W*jth 
Hunt and his clemency. 

D— That's right. And you are 
goi’Tg to have a clemency problem. 
With the others. They all are going , 
to expect to be out and that may , 
put you in a position that is j*»«t 
untenable at some point. You know, 
the Watergate hearing’s jutlt over. ^ 

Hunt's now demanding clemency or * 

* 
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he is going to blow. And politically 

* it's impossible for you to do it 

p—That** right 

D—I am not /sure that you will 

* ever be able to del ver on the tie- 
menev It may be just too hot 

P—You can’t do it polfltscially until 
after the 1974 elections, that’s fv 
sure You'ie point is that even then 
\ou couldn't do it 

l>~ That^ right It may liurther 
involve vou in a way You should 
n>t l>e involved in this 
\ P—No It ifc wiong Th«fe\ fr*t 
suic 

D A Veil there have hr r n some 
bad judgments made TIicr have 
been some necessary |udgmtut s mide 

P Before the election? 

I) Bofoi f tin election ami n the 
wake Tin nccessaiy one you know 
betoK the election Aon kn ns, with 
me there wa s no way, but the but- 
den of tlu suvintl \dmmistiat on is 
something that is »*>t g >ing to go 

* away 

P No it isn’t 

D- It is not gong to go away 

P—It is not going t> go uwav 

D Txactlv 

I) What 1 in coming in today 
with is I don’t have a pla’i on 
’ how to solve it rght now but 1 think 
•it is it the juncture thu wi should 
beg n to think in tong ot how t » cut 
the losses how to minim n the fur- 
thcr growth off tht s thing laihei than 
. further compound it by, vou know 
ultimately paying these gn\s for ever, 
I think we’ve got to look— 

P—But at the moment, don’t you 
agiee it is better to get the Hunt 
th* ^ l>ack where that— 

I T) — That it w'orWJi buying tmn on 
p—That is buying lime, I agiee 
D—There are two routes One is 
to figure oult how to cut the lenses 
and m mmi/e the human impact and 
get you up and out a’Ni away from 
it m any way In a way it would 
nevei dome back to haunt you That 
is one general alternative. The 
. other is tto go dowry the road, just 
/hunker down, fight it at every comei, 
every turn, don’t let people testify— 
cover ; tt up is what we are really 
-talking about 


A Letter From France 

From A Coriespondent 

The situation of immigrant wotk- 
eis in France has for some dim' been 
mudi talked of But irecenltly a 
series oi actions undertaken by ex 
tiemc Wfc organisation have high¬ 
lighted their miserable working and 
liv ng co ditions The m -it spcctacu- 
lai ol these wa s the nominating of 
a < 18-vcar old l uni si an woikei, 
Djclkdi Kamal as candidate for tlu 
president al elutions Kamal md a 
group of some T> Pakistani Maim- 
tian and \i ib lmmigriivt \ workers 
w> ut on a hunger-stukc in March 
1 he i demands ire work permits fen 
tvervhody fiet entiy into Fta 1 ttr for 
those 1 rokiug foi work and improve 
hip "i of working conditions 

The leading Trench tiade unions 
the COT and the GFIH, weie busy 
with (lection camfoaigns lor Mittei 
rand united left ca’clidttc* So it 
was up to the leftist oiganisati ns to 
look aflei the floods i*n Punjab last 
immigrants mostly j ikisianis who 
came after the ycai M mv 
of them have beers living 
on bread md tea selling ntws 
papers on thk sweets Tlu. Ml \ 
fMouwiuem d<s liavail! u«s Sir 
Iks) and othei leftist irvms decided 
then to undertake the hunger sinkt 
n ordei to obtain the work permits 

Other actions tmderlajkeii wae i 
demo stntion by immigrant w nkcis 
These action have led to clash s 
with semiofhcal organisations like 
the Amic alt de s \lgeue k oi l mop 
At an anti eiac ist meeting ^nonsoied 
by the COT the CFDI and the 
Am calc the workir s on hunger 
strike *wicne not allowed to use ihe 
mike and wac even beaten by mem 
her s of the Aimcalc On \pail % 
when an Algerian worker wa s found 
murdered, the Consulate wa s inform 
ed on the telephone The reply was 
"W all or you kirketl the bucket I 
don It care” Further proofl cf) loffi 
csal Algerian solidarity wi'th the 
workerjs in France. 

Irv a communique, the immigrant 


woikcrs dedal ed that KanraPs tatfdL 
didature wa s no joke "It is the cry 
of millions of me j reduced to serf- 
dmt All over Tuix>jt| H million 
men arc cm char ed in the Common 
Market or slavery" lutuic actions 
of tmmigra 1 1 workers mouvemjfcnlt 
will be cm an aliruropean scale 
For the first time si’Ye 1945, thq 
French trade unons a’d left parties? 
were not on the streets foi May Day, 
The reason the electoral mine The 
Ficnch Communist PaHty a d the 
CGI attached preater important* to 
Mit^land’s n thda«nm /and bour¬ 
geois lectionccrlng than to the tra¬ 
il it o al worker’s diy In spr 11 of the 
unions decisions several workers 
were m the sheets w f ith the extreme 
ler, organisations—the Trotskvists, the 
Chile in commutees the Wome*n*4 
label ation Movement the immi¬ 
grant workers, the separatist move¬ 
ments fBirto Basque, etc ) Around 
*10 000 militants filed pa4 f the Pent 
1 uhuse C emeu tv (wlieie a hundred 
years ago the last heroes of the Com- 
nnr < fdl) An ntereshng detavlt 

the same lftcinoon at a countiv fete 
lielel b\ same u ions win boycotted 
the Mav D ly dt monstration sen end 
members of the Chile in Committee 
were phvsu illy assaulted by the 
u bon me minis! for havfrig Hared 
to sell |apers tt “thru’' fete One 
ol th si «ins of the Un ted Lo w t is 
i 'giiaia <tu of libutv 


frsr out" 

YOUTH 1NTERNAH0NAL . 

\ sono^polit-cal journal upholding 
]iolctaiian unitv by 
bptwccti the prevalent contradiction^ 
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Book Rovloio 

CHILE’S ROAD TO SOCIALISM 
By Salvador Allende 
Penguin Books 

T HERE is a body o£ opinio*! 
that in 'the world today, where 
there is a mighty socialist world side 
by side with the capitalist world, the 
capture of power may not 
be fby armed uprising oor; any pro¬ 
tracted armed struggle ; that socialism 
is aleady on the order ojf the day and 
the question of who win* has already 
been settled more or less. There¬ 
fore, the proletariat may come to 
'power through peaceful and parlia¬ 
mentary means. This controversy 
is not niew, though todajy 
the issue may be posed in a 
special manner. The controversy had 
been raging in the communist world 
since the death of E”|gcls in 1895. 
It was thought after mis interpreting 
him, that the founder of Marxism 
had come to the conclusion that the 
era of forcible overthrow and seizure 
. of power by the exploited class was 
over and now there was nothing for 
it but enjgage in peaceful parlia¬ 
mentary battles for the capture of 
State power. In the early year s of 
tliijs century, Lenin waged a sharp 
theoretical struggle against this revi¬ 
sion off Marxism. His conclusions 
on this question are unquestionably 
still valid. In sharp polemics with 
Kautsky particularly, Lenin pro¬ 
pounded the thesis that the exploit¬ 
ed das* could not go over to the 
building of socialism unless it seized 
power a-'d established a dictatorship*. 
The very idea o[ dictatorship implied 
forcte or violence, of course against 
the minority of the population, Ithe 
ruling class, the exploiters. 

The entire political development 
in Chile from the day of the election 
tvictot^ of Salvador Allende 'to the 
day of his fall after a military coup 
in September 1973 is to be judged in 
the background of Lenin's theory. 
When Allende came to power in 
November 1970 on the basi s ojf elec¬ 
tions, he had to depend on, the mercy 
of the Christian Democrats*. Accord¬ 


ing to the Consi*tutk>m df Chile, 
where no candidate at a presidential 
election gets absolute majority, it is 
the Co'^igress which elects one of the 
first two getting the highest vdfts. In 
the Congress, the Christian Demo¬ 
crats had 85 members, the Popular 
Unity Bloc which supported Allende 
had 80 members and the extreme 
right parity, the National Party, had 
only 40 members. Both before and 
after the elections, Alle n de declared 
that he would depend on the law of 
the land to implement the radical 
measures of the party such as nation¬ 
alisation of the forcigr-owned mines. 
Tin June 1971, the Allende Govern¬ 
ment nationalised copper, coal and 
other mines and m October 1971, 
the export trade in copper. It went 
on to nationalise 200 industries con¬ 
trolling a s much as 70 per cent o>f 
national production. It also nation¬ 
alised the banks. The Government 
seems to have dragged its feet, how¬ 
ever, in the matter otf la* r d reform. 
When in December 1970. the pea¬ 
sants started taking 'possession of the 
latitundias, Allende sternly supress- 
cd the movement. In fact, on Mav 
16, 1972, the police fired on a crowd 
of cultivators killing unarmed men. 
The attitude of the ; Government 
was that all steps towards national 
freedom and socialism would be tak¬ 
en peacefully. 

From the very beginning, the 
Allende Government as well as the 
Popular ITnfity Bloc which supported 
?t eschewed revolutionary action and 
insisted on strictly constitutional 
means lor achieving their objectives, 
They waited to take the whole peo¬ 
ple with them and, necessarily, all 
the -parties. The Governmenit came 
to power with Ithe) ®u'opor t otf! the 
right-wri eg Christian Democrats, a 
bourgeois party, and even recked no¬ 
thing of including even reipresento- 
twes of the armed forces in the Cabi¬ 
net. These were included as early as 
October 1972. But further develop¬ 
ments were more tragic. When) the 
right-wing reactionaries collating of 
the bourgeoisie and agents of the im¬ 
perialists began to plot for the over¬ 
throw of the Governmenit, the Gov¬ 


ernment more and more slid itowardtt • 
those very classes' which wefle plot¬ 
ting for fits overthrow. As late as 
August 9, 1973, only a flew weeks be¬ 
fore the fateful September 11, Allende 1 
resuffled hi Cabinet and took flour 
representatives of the armied forces. 

The people were not to be blam¬ 
ed. They demonstrated again aWd 
again against the conspiracy of the 
Reaction allies to topple the Allende 
Government. There was a general 
strike in Chile on June 21, 1973, ira 
support! of the Governtaienjt {and 
about one million working people 
marched ini the Streets of Santiago. 
It appears, however, that there was 
no serious attempt to organise the 
proletarian revolutionary organisa¬ 
tions, nor w'a s there any attempt to 
arm the people against a possible 
coup by the military ini the inter¬ 
ests of the imperialists and the bour¬ 
geoisie. When there was a proposal 
to organise armed people's militia in 
February 1972, the Government re¬ 
jected that idea because it was wad¬ 
ded to bringing about socialist 
transformations only in# a legal, peace¬ 
ful avid constitutional manner. Woe¬ 
fully enough, if relied on- the State 
machinery of the bourgeoisie to bring 
about a socialist transformation o* 
society. The armed forces are the 
most important coercive machinery 
on which the class rule of the bour¬ 
geoisie depends but the Allende 
Government still hoped to build so¬ 
cialism without smashing the army. 
Similarly, the bureaucracy was left 
i'lKa'n. So abject wa* the reliance 
of the Government on the existing 
State machinery-of the ruling class 
that it reformed the Cabinet by tak¬ 
ing in representatives of the m&itary. 
On the other hand, no armed de« 
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tachments of the clasflrConsciouK pro¬ 
letariat wcie formed to carry forward 
the levolutioft. It was Allcude who 
/penned to have refused to accepf one 
of the first principles of Marxism 
that socialism as a condition of so¬ 
ciety is not automatically born with- 
im the womb of the old society. 
Even, if all prerequisites of transition 
to socialist society are theie in the 
old society, socialism cannot be built 
unless thdre u, a revolutfonaiy over¬ 
throw of the ruling class. And talk 
"of revolutionary overthrow is not an 
empty phrase, ft means, inter aPa. 
smashing the State matin't ry o,f the 
ruling classes. 


In Chile, i one of the basin prin¬ 
ciples o| the Mai xi st come pi of caj>- 
turc otf power and, revolutionairy 
tia’^fonnation of society was re- 
,membemk Ailemle declared : 

.... Torrents of bloocV imprison¬ 
ment a n d death maik the pa'*hs of 
revolutionary smuggles of ma^y 
lands in many tontine ns. E\cn : si 
those touiitncs when* the Revolution 
did triumph, the social cost lias lx.cn 
very high. Jt has been paid foi in 
lives, comrades, paxl for with the* 
priceless li\es of children, men a n d 
ivomeik Even in tlinse countries 
whore the Revolution triumphed, 
thev still had to oveicome the eco¬ 
nomic chaos caused by the struggle 
and tiauma of combat or civil wai. 
Here we ran make the Revolution 
along lines that Clrilc lias establish¬ 
ed, at the minimum social cost, with- 
but sacrificing lives and without dis- 
organ ising production... ” (.Specc h 
broadcast on radio and television on 
^Labour Day on May 1, 1971). 

There are hundreds of uttera^es 
l : ke this in the book under review 


which is a selection of plar>fc and 
ideas from Allcndc’s programme, 
taken from his speeches and state- 
aments during *the fitf$t ls ; tx tnanths 
B^f t Jiis presidency and including his 
■ inaugural address and )hlis first a^nu. 
l^ual message to Congress. 

: Kalyan Chaudhuri 


What Price Self-Deter¬ 
mination ? 

1. K. iShuicla 

D OES separation) neocssapily lead 
to flowenl’ g and (fulfilment or 
does U singe and shrink individuals 
and communities? Or is self-deter¬ 
mination a ceitaiu symbiosis involv¬ 
ing ’temporal y abtasfons but impel¬ 
ling immanent adjustments ? 
Does not paiting ol the way s s’up 
and sJasli much that we hold deal ? 
In shoit, does it not kill? 

Oddly, these thoughts occur as 
o M c sees C ui^m Ilawa and K(na 
k ll gaz (leleastd in Bombay Apiil 2G 
and May 10 respectively), the loim- 
er relating to HM7 at Id its aPcr* 
math and the latter to a matrimo¬ 
nial mayhem, the former poipay¬ 
ing the dilenuna of a community, 
ai d the latter that of a couple. In 
both of them something ; *s aflame lie- 
sides ‘the ega Is ftiie ga^nc worlth 
the candle? Could the wanton waste 
be avoided 01 it s quantum cut? 

km a Kagaz , despite its snepl, G 11 I- 
shan Nandacsque title, is a dean 
commercial sc 1 isithcly handled. 1ft 
is based 011 a story of Ashutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya. A conceited mo- 
thei m ils the mairicd life of her 
own daughter Aichaua (Jaya) seek¬ 
ing to regulate it aocoiding to her 
ow r n lights \vh ; *ch afle awfully poor 
a^d enoiniousl) vulgar. Tlu daugh- 
icr is caught in a cioss. The d’o- 
tnnie between her a’d her self-res¬ 
pecting, bin edgy, husband goes on 
widening, culmi* tiling : n a divorce, 
which she sign^ mudi against her 
weflll She Incomes a leather a r| d 
after a dreary year of lapid routine, 
is r.vidy, a s usual, to leave for home 
durmg ‘the vacations. On the plat¬ 
form she sees Sukcsh (Vijay Ana”<d), 
luer liusbanc^, no less iorlortnl and 
penitent. Follows mutual recan¬ 
tation* and, of course, the reunion. 

Acting honours arc due to Jaya 
Bhadtri and Vijay Ananid. But 
Goldie's age shows The economy of 
.frames is Oommenidable a\nd 'the 


tear-jerker moment of reunion, psy¬ 
chologically so chaigccl, unexception¬ 
able. Inducing Dcvetij Varm*. for 
a comic patch is perhaps a conces¬ 
sion to the Bombay ghaiana of film- 
craft. But it jars, and makes a ma* 
tuie woik look stupid. Equally 
wrong the title m thait the theme 
is exactly conti aiy to it. Life :<s not 
aj plain paper. It fruflirs muqh 
siplotclii ( g and a good deal ol scrib¬ 
bling boih cl : dty and delightful. The 
symbolism oi cby, baie tiees and 
leaves aflutter has been a little too 
heavily stressed. A meaningful ^lory 
intelligently shown. Kora Kagaz 
bieaithes a fiesh aii in the den of 
musty sterility known as Hindi film. 

1 L is communal fires uailing our 
‘lieedonV in 1917 that G arm Hawa 
leralls. Based on a story oK Ismat 
Chugtai, and liinged with couplet* 
of Kaifi Azmi botli as prologue and 
epilogue lead in his own voice, this 
is a fai ciy from the arty and trendy 
.clap-nap usually financed by the 
Film Finance Corporation. For 
once the FFC deserves thank$ and 
</mgiatulat/c>ns foi having subsidis¬ 
ed a film which bieathcs freshness 
in eveiy frame. Ducctor M. M. 
Sathyu and the cast of unprofes¬ 
sional faces e^aci a memo! able pe¬ 
riod piece with uflei candour \vh:ch 
is as timely thematically as i* is 
precious as a document. 

Salim Mir/a, a man of old woild 
decencies, apolitical, essentially shy, 
ts a shoc-manufactuier of Agra. 
Partit’on sees his friends and relatives 
making toi Pak ; sia». His eldei brother, 
a demagogue Ixaguci and hypocnie, 
speaks away to ‘the Promised Land. 
Hi s daughter Mina commits suicide, 
two fiance^ having deserted her a^d 
bolted to Pakistan. Hfs ibusirtes* 
in a shambles for wanlt of finance. 
H\s crafty brother-in-law, Fa£lm*, 
am cist while lxaguor, is now flour¬ 
ing as a Congressite. Abandoned 
and alone, Salim would not budge 
and would slick it out in India. 
Bult, his elder son/ Dakar, failing to 
retrieve the situat : on Cor him goe* 
away to Pakistan. His younger sot>» 
Sikander, a bright graduate, is job¬ 
less. Hie is reduced to penury. Hi’* 
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mother,, a well-coi'iceived character 
with her deaklpan coninuenits bill¬ 
ing the hoii»sc dowjii with laughter, 
vs Mother Time watching the bizarre 
untold, hurt but helpless. She dies 
ini her husband’s haveli—a death of 
peace, even though it is now eva¬ 
cuee property. Salim Mlrza’s spa¬ 
cious haveli sold out, he is a tenant 
in si clan^ophalfip (seltti 'g, jrom 
bar s overhead atteiiluat.v'ig the effect 
qt a Captive existence. Similaily, 
clampings im^lt i»'ito gumbo's in a 
scene, the fusion lx*:V'g imaginative 
and opportune. The evocative gran¬ 
deur of the Taj and Salim Chislni\s 
mausoleum aie awe-inspiring ollset- 
tfng as they do human desiics a”d 
frustrations. Balraj Sah n i, eminently 
cut out for I he role of Salim Mirza, 
(l.nivesits the film with a v\v>h gran¬ 
deur anl humane nobility all his 
own. The film will lemain his best 
memorial. Shnnkat Kaifi a s hiv wile 
acquits herself superbly. 

Some minor 11 awl. Agi a as locate 
does not 'register’ with vi^ specific 
sights and sound. The clothes could 
be a little les s starphed. Th<* joinL 
ing of a leftist procession by Salim 
towards the close of the film i s a 
little too abruipt and out of charac¬ 
ter. Had the shot been prolonged, 
showing him cogiiatiig, perhaps the* 
scene would not have appealed so 
connived. Then the camera li»- 
geiing too fcwiflly on* Amina and 
Shabnam in the boat makes lor 
smutty arousal and not poinpassion 
for Amina which i s wliat the story 
seeks fior her from the audience. 
Tie character of the tea-vendor is not 
well developed, though well con¬ 
ceived. We have known-, his like in 
the Dacca University Canfee X lie 
(Santoshda ?) alo’-g with h ; s family 
having been gunned down* by the 
Pak lordes in 1971 for having been 
popular with and gehcrous to the 
students. 

But these small items of slovenli¬ 
ness do- not very seriously disti apt 
the viewer. It will remain a memo¬ 
rable film for many reasons for cpiite 
long. II the idiom is loo obvious 
ft is nothing to cavil at. Hindi 
cine audiences, fed on unaduherait- 


ed horse play and fairyland vulgari¬ 
ties lover sqveral decades, need mot 
be scared away by the subtleties fit 
for a loo sophisticatedd and intellrV 
ger*t seit of aesthetes. On many counts 
this film marks a breakthrough and 
will remain distinguished (for iLs 
fra ik expose of the Tnulian Muslim’s 
dillema. Here is an example df a 
film hat ‘educates audiences. 


Letter 

A Protest 

Sri Cltanrhal Chatterjcc, Sri Girin 
Cliakiaboi ly, Sri Mrinal Son, Dr 
Asokc Mitra, Sri Bircndra Chatterji, 
Dr Aurobindu Podtler, Sri Jyotsna 
Siuba Roy, Prof Dilip Chakraborty, 
Pi of. Santosli Mitia, Prof Saurind- 
ia.iatli Bhattai liaryya, Dr Budbadeb 
Bhaltac liaryya, Prof Nirmal Bose, 
Prof Sukomal Das Gupta, Prof 
Subir Basu Roy, Prof Satya Prodhan 
Ghakraborty, Prof Asokc Mukhetjee 
Prof Sudbaiisu Das Mr Samar Sen, 
have issued the following state- 
ment : 

In giving expression to our pro¬ 
test against the way the Congress 
Government has unleashed ruthless 
oppression on the striking railway- 
men and even on members of their 
families, including women, and 
the way the civic rights of work¬ 
ers are being trampled upon, throw¬ 
ing to the winds all provisions of 
the Constitution and democratic 
norms, we can ‘only register our 
hatied of such actions and cry sha¬ 
me at the perpetrators of such 
monstrosities. Thousands ol rail- 
way men ancl other leaders and 
workers have been arrested throu¬ 
ghout the country. Their member 
has been mounting daily. Reports 
of large-scale eviction of Striking 
railwaymen from their quarters 
and numerous instances of attacks 
even on women by the police and 
anti-socials (are destructive of all 
our sense of values. We register 
our protest against this worst form 
of perversion of all democratic 
norms in a State claiming itself to 


be a democracy, The Congress 
Government has placed the rail¬ 
way and their prqperty which are 
desrribed as national property at 
the disposal of party volunteers. 
As citizens of this country we stro¬ 
ngly condemn this .conversion of 
national property into (party pro- ■' 
perty. In consequence, railway 
property has been exposed to per¬ 
manent damage. The Governmet 
has no right thus to gamble with 
the fate of the nation. By this act 
the Congress Government has 
made the grossest misuse oi its ad¬ 
ministrative powers. We would 
emphatically declare that the peo¬ 
ple of the country do not endorse 
such unprincipled acts of the Con¬ 
gress Government in any way. 
Rather, they are being more and 
more organised in order to ensure 
that this Government is not able* 
for long to pursue its impertinent 
policies. 

We are of firm opinion that hi 
the face of awakened public opi¬ 
nion these government oppressors 
would be forced to stage a retreat 
and the right or workers and em¬ 
ployers to live established. 

Wc would in this connection 
warn the Central Government of 
the consequence of oppression let 
loose by it on the youths in parti¬ 
cular and the common man in 
general. The police force of 
the country and hooligans, 

arc jbeing deployed for the pur 
pose. In West Bengal alone more 
than 30,000 young men and wo¬ 
men have been kept confined in 
prisons. The People of this coun¬ 
try are not all deaf and dumb?* 
They have been witnessing all 
these incidents with eyes and ears 
open and would seek retribution 
one day. 
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|hore virulent attack on China's foreign 
policy outlines as enunciated by Vice* 
"Premier Teng Hsiao-ping at the recent 
.special session of the U.N. General 
< Assembly. The implications are obvious. 
;Thie CPI(M) cannot toe the Soviet line 
lor that will be an irretraceable step 
towards losing its ' separate identity. 

' Where will be the great leaders but for 
-the party which they lead? The bitter 
attack on China is a signal to the Prime 
Minister that for all its criticism of the 
Soviet Union, the party has not abjured 
the parliamentary path. The Prime 

Theories 

TMere is one positive disadvantage 
of being in a political party and spe¬ 
cially in a communist party in that one 
has to have a theory to justify the 
party’s actions. The Communist Party 
of India is suffering under this disad¬ 
vantage rather too harshly. After a series 
of provocations from the Indira Congress, 
fulminating in Hhc throttling of th$ 
railway strike, it is hard put to accept 
'the ruling Congressmen as progressives. 

So much so that Mrs Gita Mukherjee 
Was reported to have called Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, at a public meeting, the leader 
of the monopolists and the big bour¬ 
geoisie. However, that was an extreme 
case and possibly a slip of the tongue. 

So long as Russia and America co-operate 
in* carving out their respective spheres 
of influence in India, so long as Russia 
nods its approval of the Indira Congress, 
the CPI has to have a theory to trail 
-along the line of the Congress. At the 
onslaught of the ruling class on the 
workers and people of the country, the 
Iftmost it can do and which it has done 
IS to partially shift its allegiance to 
tjie Congress masses in addition lo the 
j$frogressrvc section of the 'Congress. 
!Which is a curious coinage indeed. The 
^misses, as all communists are taught to 
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Minister now knows that neither the 
CPI nor the CPI(M) is gong to vary 
its policy because of her ruthless hand¬ 
ling of the railway strike. That the«strike 
hrs been unconditionally withdrawn 
on the tenth anniversary of Nehru’s 
death was an unintended tribute from 
the daughter to the father who had 
similarly crushed the Central Govern¬ 
ment employees’ strike in the fifties. 
No wonder that after the cool perform¬ 
ance, the Prime Minister retired for 
a week to the cooler heights of Simla. 

Galore 

accept, are always progressive and can¬ 
not he compartmentalised into Con¬ 
gress, Jana Sangh, Communist, - etc. 
Probably that is loo dogmatic a view! 
By this time, the CPI has developed a 
great resilience in theorising, it has 
no faith in the Bihar Government but 
the Bihar Assembly is all right. The 
PDA in West Bengal has become ex¬ 
tinct but the CPI must stick to it in 
spite of all humiliations and neglect. 
It must keep alive the coalition govern¬ 
ment in Kerala, although the Assembly 
there has a suspect majority. To keep 
the theory of progressive Congressites, 
it must cut its practices to size; the cre¬ 
dibility of its practices is an altogether 
irrelevant category. 

We have been so far led to think that 
a 'theory grows out of practice. But 
India is a fertile land where theories 
multiply as practices become non-exis- 
tent. The communist parties of India 
have these days ceased to exist for all 
practical purposes. They have no pro¬ 
gramme or action which counts on the 
national scene. Therefore theories are 
mushrooming. It seems that there are as 
many theories for revolution as there 
are leaders even in the CPI-ML spectrum. 
Check again the CPI(M) theorising in 
West Bengal and Kerala. The dissi¬ 
dents are coming forward with new 
theories in West Bengal and Sri Nam- 
boodiripad is concocting new justifications 
for combining with the Muslim League. 
An idle brain is indeed a theoretician’s 
workshop. 


And Now Wage 
Reforms 

Whatever might be said against New 
Delhi, perhaps the most preposterous is 
that it does not try to keep its conscience 
clear. The aftermath of the railway 
strike bears out the ^statement. As soon as 
it became clear that the Government 
does not have any moral ground to deny 
the railwaymen some more money when 
its own employees in many public sector 
undertakings are being allowed pay 
rises. New Delhi started talking of re¬ 
forming the wage pattern in the country. 

It was as if one fine morning the lead¬ 
ers woke up in their air-conditioned bed¬ 
rooms and realised that the wage struc¬ 
ture has become too anarchical. Other 
things followed in the usual style. With 
exemplary speed a cell has been set up 
to look into, the question threadbare 
and since the task is formidable, it has 
been given two years* time to prepare 
the report. For this period, presumably, 
wc have to bear with the existing pat¬ 
tern, which ought not to prove very 
difficult as we have been promised a 
brand new millennium after only 24 
months. And official PR men have 
taken all the care Lo. emphasis^ the 
point that the Government means busi¬ 
ness this time and that it would not 
stand any nonsense. So, beware, ano- 
thei v t pdwnaking socialist reform jb 
in the offing ! 

The enthusiasm shown for this pro¬ 
posed rationalisation of wage structure 
is certainly most impressive. What New 
Delhi had said during the last one de¬ 
cade and a half that it would do but 
had been able to do will now be done. 
And all problems will be over. The ex¬ 
ercise will certainly involve highly spe¬ 
cialised studies, and it is just as well 
that none of our leaders who never fail 
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to come out with a pievicw of the type 
' of reforms contemplated has been un- 
chaiactenstically tightlipped this time 
The reason, we guess, is that even these 
1 most prolific promise-makers realise that 
wage reforms is the last thing that the 
present government will c\er be able 


to do Oui economy has too many pie- 
sure gioups, too many pockets of vest¬ 
ed intei csts to become evei fit foi a 

scientific wage system That muy sound 
a little cynical, but where is the scope 
m pirsent-dav India to be otherwise * 


Le8s|Sugar 


I ast year the sugai pioduction tou- 
, bed a record high of 4 3 million ton¬ 
nes, m the beginning of the current 
season there was the hope that output 
of the commodity would be around 4 5 
million tonnes Production till now and 
the fact that most of the mills have 
finished then crushing operations con¬ 
firm that lotrl output by September 
would be much less than what was ori¬ 
ginally expected Was the onginal ex¬ 
pectation too optimistic ^ Did not the 
millowneis themselves claim that given 
- a helpful government policy they wouM 
improve on their last season’s pel foi- 
mnnee^ These are the questions that 
a layman would pose, but the answer 
to the crisis m production lies elsewheic 
New Delhi has been pursuing a partial 
decontrol policy in sugar for some yens, 
u under this policy 70 per cent of the 
«production is distributed through fan 
price shops while the lemaimng 30 pei 
cent is sold by the mills on the open 
market A recoid production m 1972- 
73 and the prospect of a still bettor 
output m the current season had a stea¬ 
dying influence on the price of free-sale 
sugar , the trend persisted foi quite 
some time Industry and trade circles 
felt rather uneasy , they weie finding 
somewhat difficult to make an extra 
tuck. The easiest way to come out of 
this uncomfortable situation was to put 
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the brake on pioduction Besides, 
they had boon advised, m U P, by 
the Chief Minister to pay higher 
prices to the gtowers on the eve of the 
elections which they did Now they 
want then price The report 
that pulls in Utt.r Predesh and Bihar 
had refused to lift sugaicane brought at 
their doorstep has not been given much 
importance by the monopoly Press and 
foi obvious reasons The Goenkas and 
Jams have inteicst in sugar Unlike some 
time ago, the mills in many cases have 
refused to pay anything more than the 
statutory minmum price It will not be 
surprising if because of the forced di¬ 
version of cane to gur and khandsau 
manufacturers and the mills* refusal to 
compensate the glowers for th* rise in 
cultivation costs, tha acreage under cane 
is diverted to othei crops A higher 
production vould have enabled the 
country to expoil 500,000 to 600,000 
tonnes at a high unit value , last year's 
export earnings weie also a record The 
mills complain that the excise duty in¬ 
centive policy has be^n wrongly con¬ 
ceived but that is not the fact What 
thev don’t want is that the market is 
ever flooded with sugar 

As foi lute, the growers have paid 
dearly for producing a record crop in 
the 1973-74 season Apparently, there 
is no reason why this should be so. The 
demand for certain constructions of jute 
goods fortuitously went up m the wake 
of the international oil crisis. Overseas 
buyers of synthetic substitutes switched 
again to jute goods as they regained 
thenr competitive edge But Indian spe¬ 
culators took advantage of the situation 
—rath’er stupidly-to raise the prices 
of jute goods As a result, overseas 
buyers are now showing reluctance to 
buy. The Government’s pleading 'with 
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the mdustiy on this issue lias not pro¬ 
duced any result In spit** of the 33- 
day stiike and power shoitage, 1973-74 
has been an exceptionally good year foi 
the mills It was well within their 
capacity to pay a lemuneiative price to 
fibre growers but they did not do that, 
Many growers had to do a lot of dis¬ 
tress selling since they do not have the 
holding power this has been particu¬ 
larly witnessed in the past few months. 
The Jute Coiporation of India which 
entered into a back-to-back contract 
with the industry has been of gieater 
help to mills than to farmers Because 
of organisational drawbacks, the JCI 
could not procure more than half of the 
target it set for itself Moreover the 
mills have till now only paid a fraction 
to the JCI for the fibre supplied by it. 
With the fibre price touching a low of 
Rs 30-35 a maund, the minimum pner 
set by the Government, which itself was 
not remunerative, became a big joke. 
Surprisingly, the Agucultura! Prices 
Commission has recommended that the 
support price he kept at Rs 125 a quin¬ 
tal foi Assam Bottoms delivered free m 
Calcutta m the 1974-75 season, though 
in the meantime, the cost of raising jute 
has steeplv incieased Many groweis as 
a result have derided to grow other 
crops which arc commanding more re¬ 
munerative prices The mill authouties 

would say that it is not correct that they 
had a good time in 1973-74, in support 
of their claim they would put forward 
then balance-sheets But we all know 
the age-old practice of mills not show¬ 
ing the actual puichase price of fibre 
m their books 
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The Bomb 

R M 

N OT many have gone into laptures 
over the exploding of a "nucleai 
device’* on May 18 It is grinding 
poverty and joblessness from which 
stems the massive apathy of the masses 
to all such grandiose displays of power 
and piestige Not so the world public, 
evidence of unfa\ouiabie international 
opinion is there 

The factor worth investigating in 
this business is its timing It lias been 
well known since about 1970, peihaps 
even earlier, that India did possess 
nuclear capability m embryonic foim 
It » not a far erv from successful* 
conducting chain reaction in atomic dis¬ 
integration fiom within a reactor to 
one involved in the bomb The factor 
that inhibited the chau\ mists and 
hawks of New Delhi from add¬ 

ing nucleai weapons to their aysenal of 
conventional weapons was the lack of 
a matching deliver* system But with 
a benign super-powei at its back a 
super-powci which has been using In¬ 
dia in its dnve in South Asia since 
August 1971, the acquisition of a neces¬ 
sary missile system was not difficult 
The October 1973 wai between the 
Arabs and 7iomst lsnel showed the 
power and ffic icy of Russian missile 
weapons (ground-fto-afy surface to sur¬ 
face and n-1o air types) India’s pre¬ 
sent ruleis are clevci enough to walk on 
two tight ropes leaching out to U S 
controlled economic aid and to Russian 
political and mihtaiv cooperation and 
support It is significant that India's 
Defence Sccittary had had some secret 
talks with tlu Russian C-in-C a shoit 
while befoie the atomic blast was con¬ 
ducted at Pokaian m Jaisalmecr dis¬ 
trict m Rajasthan -a site disconcert¬ 
ing close to the Indo-Pakistan border 
The political \spect of the timing of 
this nucleai explosion has been guess¬ 
ed correctly by many observers both at 
home and abioad The explosion 
was aimed at silencing the voice of 
dissent and the tumult of uniest 
of stukers, suffeiers and the miserable 
of this still-unhappy land. It was a 


warn my to China and an exulting as- 
•.-ition of the victoi’s superiority over 
Pakistan Not surprisingly, therefore, 
its timing followed closely the Recent 
sisit of Piesident Bhutto and his en¬ 
tourage to China If there has been 
understanding between Pakistan and 
Chinese leadeis over military and 
techno-economic aid, as India's rulers 
would like to hint, then its net result 
will be nullified Pakistan must never 
have the tementy to try and be an 
f qua! * 

The situation now being sought to be 
created and perpetuated by (Nehru's 
daughter is the very antithesis of an 
Asia ordered after the Panchsheel of his 
dl-am If the Pakistani rulers feel 
t empted to imitate this grand, super- 
nationalistic move of India, they will 
commit an histone blunder by joining 
i nucleai arms race among poor and 
undei-developed Eastern nations. It 
haidly needs mentioning v thaU ^*spk© 
all the impenalistic machinations of 
the super-powers and their hypocrisy 
centung round SALT and the Nuclear 
Non-prolifeiation Treaty, this much- 
tormented woild is not going to see 
nuclear war The very deterrence of 
this ultimate weapon is a guarantee 
against its use More, the people in 
many parts of the world are proceeding 
towards international brotherhood land 
are destined to attain this goal through 
the piocess of revolutionary struggle 
and emancipation Nuclear weapons 
can hut be a mocking reminder to future 
generations of the high-falutin hauteur 
of some of their rulers, and nothing 
more 

Meanwhile, of course, the impoverish¬ 
ed peoples of all the developing coun- 
tues of the Third World must maintain 
i evolutions ly alertness and foil or resist 
every attempt by their ruhng-class- 
romplexes to beguile and befool them 
with super-surcharged nationalistic sen¬ 
timents and an alluring competition in 
]>ower 

Technological advance and nuclear 
research are distinctively separate from 
nuclear detonations ^oriented to pro¬ 
grammes for military purposes Surely 
the Indian Government will not hold 
the alibi that the detonation was aimed 
at finding underground! water for and 


Rajasthani Water is presumed to exist 
m these areas 300 metres below 
ground level, and the detonation 
was made only 100 metres down. 
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Democracy— WBCUrA Style 

By A Corri spondi n r 


¥ IKE every othei year, college and 
university teachers from all cor¬ 
ners of West Bengal pouied into Fakir- 
chand College m Diamond Harboui to 
a f tcnd the 48th Annual Confeience of 
the West Bengal College and Univeisity 
Teachers Association They came with 
high hopes Thev came tn renew then 
pledge for united action and to fuither 
strengthen their lies of brolhnhood 
wiHi their colleagues so tint more mill 
tant more determined struggles for im¬ 
proving their condition c in be launch'd 
in the future But unfortunately most 
of them dcpaitrd with a heavy lit u» 
and with a sense of loss So many of 
their dem inds aie still unfulfilled so 
many of then lights no being forci 
bl> liken awn and vet not i woid of 
the future pinginum of stiugglc was 
uttered a* the confeience Moieovei 
before tlmi \ery faces their dnnona 
Iic lights withn WBCUTA writ brazen 
Iv flouted by llu leaders 

The conference began on M v 4 
The annua) g<nci\l meeting on Mis 
5 started with the delivery of the Ge 
neial Secieterv’s jepoU Quite a num 
hei of teacheis expiessed then dissMi- 
fat iibn about its contents 'Most of 
them considered it to be incomplete 
full of equivocations and deficient in 
objectivity They said th it it 
had glossed over the capitu¬ 
lationist altitude of the leadership 
and its gross failuie to lead the militint 
struggling teachers to victory Some 
of die teachers pointed out omissions 
and enors of detail Some othei s rais¬ 
ed more basic question of principle 
It was pointed out that the democratic 
rights of the people aic being tramp¬ 
led upon by the fascist rulers It has 
become a crime to question the status 
quo There are thousands of people 
languishing in jails wheio sub-human 
conditions prevail It is the sacred duty 
of every freedom-loving man to oppose 
this reign of terror Every democratic 
mass organization should take up arms 
against this The general members of 
WBCUTA want to fight the oppressors, 


but the leadus for some inexplicable 
icason hold them back WIXUIA 
should immediately launch a film and 
principled movement demanding the un 
conditional rcle se of all prisoneis held 
without tual The movement *hould 
seek to establish the democ ttic lights 
of tlu people in general and of the 
t*achc!« in particular nrespective of 
parts affiliations 

7hi submission w is appl ludt 1 lu 

the peril il immbtis of WBCLTA foi 
it expressed then inn te den oc nit 
urge foi freedom But the leaders 
weie unmoved and lain events on *h\t 
ver\ dav exposed the i duphcitv inri 
mprained spmt o r opposition to tV 
true pimciples of democracy 

A Iecturei fiom Nnhati nanated bow 
an old and expeutneed hrtuiei of hi* 
colltge is being foiced to util* b fon 
his time When the Tcachei* Council 
called a meeting to discuss tlie issue tin 
Piincipil the ex officio President of 
the Council forced them to slop the 
discussion by icfernng to an aitule in 
the Uniaeisitv Regulations which puts v 
limit to the powers and functions of 
the Teuheis Council b\ clearlv srvmc 
that the Council can c nlv advist the 
PrmriDal on academic matte is which 
docs not include the question of sei 
vice sccuiitv (The Calcutta I 7 m nsip 
Fust Re gul aliens 1966 Ch iptt i III 
Cl luse 18) The t< ach is once again 
tried to »use the issue but thev wnt 
foiccd to ibandcin the eliscussion »cr m 
because of the same objection 

The Genenl Secretary Prof Dilip 
Chakiabait\ happens to be a leading 
member of the Governing Bodv cf tie 
College The speaker expiessed his 
surpiise how such a thing could h p 
pen in a college despite the 
piesence of the Slci clary himself 11“ 
demanded th *t WBCUTA take up ihis 
case rand solzc it without dcliv He 
also emphasized the necessity of altei- 
mg the University Regulations so thit 
the Teachers Councils m various col¬ 
leges can become more democratic and 
more able to safeguaid the intei est of 


the teacheis As WBCUTA had some 
sav in formulating the University Re¬ 
gulations in the first place, it is also its 
duty to s( e that the shortcomings are 
reniov cd 

Ininj*diitclv afm this speaker an¬ 
other lecture i from the same college 
tool the flooi and after feigning some 
diffidence he accused Ins piedecessor of 
tcllinc Ips though the language of the 
ch ig* w is veiled He wtnt on to say 
th t WBCUTA w is not duty bound to 
do anvthing f i the victimized lecturer 
foi he i not i membfi of WBCUTA 
and he wave I the copy of a letter at 
the nidicnce to provt his contention. 

1 In assembled teachers weie so angry 
thit th<\ would not allow the speaker 
’to rcntiimo This (onespondent still 
remembus the iab of a bonv but hard 
elbow on his ribs when he tried to 
piufv in *ngi\ young tocher The 
President of the meeting Prof Rabin¬ 
dranath Rhittichaiva however stopped 
t 7 * ilk ic ltion by disallowing the dis- 
i ^sion 

^ few woul* about the question of 
seivice ^ecuritv of the teetchers The 
authentic* of a calUge can retrench 
the lead ns with \n\ little notice 
and almost without showing any cause 
I he idvtwn I ctween the n uthorities and 
the teichns closeh resembles that be¬ 
tween mastt i and scivant The 
U dm if sided, mav ask foi com- 
j v I? n but c in not Ic ’ally demand 
mntatement This give unscrupulous 
people who lun colleges a lever that 
cm le used In ht*p the recalcitrant 
teachns on lc ish WBCUTA has 
f >ud l t) elm “ thi intnieidble con¬ 
dition ind tin Govnnment promised to 
piss a Bill ih it would ensure security 
of sei vice f i the teichns Like many 
o f lu i pionn cs mult bv the Govern¬ 
ment this nbo is vet to be fulfilled* 
Rut the WBCLTA leadeiship is, as 
usual n< dectinr to press the Govern¬ 
ment on this vital issue The incident 
desnibed by the lecturer from Naihati 
is typical 

Aft the teacheis finished then cri¬ 
ticisms the General Secretaiy made bis 
ltplv His speer was marked by 
lack of content Prof Dilip Chakra- 
barty is an able speaker, but evan his 
gift of the gab could not make the 
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pal elm oik of platitudes and half-truths 
convincing enough After his explana¬ 
tion, the meeting was adjourned for 
the lunch break 

Election 

When the lunch an excellent icpi^t, 
was over the li rcheri once igam as¬ 
sembled on the floor The election of 
the ofhet heutrs wis shout to 1 egin 
A rumoui was in the m that t’uic 
would hr no contest foi llit posts of 
the Piesiclrnt the two Vk t-Piesicl< nts 
and the ricisuirr Tin ri will hi a 
mock ctnPst foi the post of GuiVul 
Secretary Two names one of which 
would bt i dummy would be anno me¬ 
ed, the dummy would withdia\ md so 
this post would also lx. filled without 
contest ITie tearheis wert Tngij 
They felt that such a mock dr chon wns 
not only unprnuphd ‘but ds<> mo 
tnalcd 

I lowevei fiist the President nflicnlly 
announced the ntines of those who 
were newlv decud to the Exccutne 
Committee Then Pi of Rabmdi mnth 
Bhattachai\a wa.» re-clccled Piesident 
Professors Snntosh Mitrn and Sourin 
Bhattacharya wue elec led Vice-Pi csh 
dents and Piof Mnnmoy Bhaltacarvo was 
elected to the post of Tuisuiei The de¬ 
cisions were unanimous 

Then tie Pit si 1c nt mpourccd 1 r it 
the Fxcrutrvo CrmmitlM, iftci much 
deliberation, hr rccoinirn nd<d two 
candidates for tin po t of Genenl 
Secrctdiy and the meeting must elect 
one of them The (uididnte weie 
Prof Amitosh Cliaki ll oi*tv md Pi of 
Ajov Bandopadhyiv At this junctu»e 
Prof Pijush Dasgupli took the floor 
to laise n point of ordn The trich 
ers h< sud being i p it of tint 
handful of people of oui country who 
have had the benefit of limhei educ i- 
tion ha\c i specnl duty to uphold de¬ 
mocratic principles So they n ust not 
allow anything that wns undemociatic 
to feslei will in then own o»nm/ition 
Acroiding to the WRCUIA constilu 
tion moie than one n une muM be pio- 
posed by the F xecutive Committee, as 
had been done But it was not speci 
fied how miny names could be put up 
and*it had become customarv to pro¬ 
pose two names, one of which usually 
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was a dummy who, following a pre¬ 
arranged plan, withdrew f his candida¬ 
ture in fas our of the other person 
This was not very democratic, since the 
lack of clarity was used by sonte to 
further their own ends THere was 
mother thing which went against the 
democ ratio spmt Why should only 
ll e executive have the right to propose 
n nifs foi this extremely important 
no »■> Why should the general meeting 
I <, dt pi i\ t d of its right to choose its 
own candidates^ What would lnppen 
if both the candidates recommended by 
the hxptutivc Committee weie lejected 
!>v the flooi > Until these questions 
were mswered the emotion about to 
tik place w*i« not valid according to 
democratic norms The President, Prof 
I) t*upta sud should invite names from 
thr n noting 

I lie President almost immediately! 
mlcd out tins point of oid\i The elec¬ 
tion wis \alid according to the present 
constitution and was enough Then 
Prof Ajoy Bindopadhvay took the floor 
He wanted to withdmw his candidature 
Tin- Geneial Secretary ought to be 
elected unanimously, he said, and a 
uselc*< contest would impair the 
stienpth of tin organization The d*- 
h jntes could no loncei contain then 
m^ei #, Aou cannot withdraw, the floor 
will not permit this sort W lriespon 
hie behivioui” they cried The Piesi- 
d* nt m the fur of such fury had no 
alhinitiic hut to sny that Prof Bando- 
pxdhyny could not withdiaw It would 
h* unconstitutional Several teachers 
went to the dais and angrily told the 
Pirsidenl tint this kind of play-acting 
wns downught dishonest This election 
was i fncc it was illegal Many peo¬ 
ple lnd many things to say about this 
thev must hr given a chance to speak 
hefou the meeting Amend the cons¬ 
titution immediately It could be done 
easily for the most powerful body the 
house demanded that This cry was 
immediateIv tiken up by the general 
members and they asked for an expla- 
n it ion fiom the leadeis 

The leaders were impervious to the 
general anger They maintained that 
the President’s ruling was supreme and 
no one would be allowed to speak on 
this issue The election would go on 


in spite of what the delegates said 
They called upon the members to col¬ 
lect ballot papers and to vote peacefully 
Meanwhile Prof Ajoy Bandopadhyay 
had once again come to the mike and 
said that he Would not withdraw as 
the delegates and the President would 
not allow him But please, he appeal¬ 
ed to the audience, do note vote fory me, 
choose Prof Amitosh Chakrahorty This 
incensed the teachers even more Whv 
w is such an unwilling person recoin 
mended by the executive they wanted 
ed know Besides, he chd not seem 

to know that t impugning fiom the 
d us w s illegal 

Boycott 

Bv this time theie was quite i crowd 
hefoie the dns E*\ery one was de¬ 
manding that those who wanted to 

express their opinions ought lo be ilfaw 
ed to speak The lndeis said no, 

the President hid mled otherwise 

Then why people asked was Prof Ajoy 
Bandopadhyay allowed to ha\c his 
say^ ^till the leaders lemamed obdu¬ 
rate Prof Dilip Chaknhorty kept 

Celling upon the te rebels to stay calm 
to obey the Piesident and not to dis¬ 
rupt the pioctedings But no one list¬ 
ened to him and no one went forward 
to collect the billot pipeis y nd to 
vote The leideis and their lackeys trie 1 
to diown the \oiccs of piotcst by sho 
uting slogans like *1 ong 1 ive WBCUTA’ 
‘long live Unity* etc But the tea 
cheis weie not fooled They continu¬ 
ed to voice their anger The notion 
of boycotting the election was already 
half fanned m the minds of the dele¬ 
gates ind when some teachers raised 
the slogan of boycotting, the cry was 
taken up right away Many people left 
the meeting Several knots of teachers, * 
arguing ard gesticulating with anger m 
their faces, could be seen everywhere. 
Slowly but surelv delegates started lea¬ 
sing the meeting Many stayed on to 
witness the rigmarole as polling began 
sluggishly 

When the polling was over and the 
votes counted it was found that about *. 
450 votes were polled out of about 1800- 
eligible voters present Only 422 votes 
were found valid even and the rest were 
deliberately cancelled The general 
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members had virtually boycotted the 
election to register their protest against 
the high-handed behaviour of the lead* 
ership. Prof Amitosh Chakraborty was 
“elected" General Secretary. The lead¬ 
ers and their lackeys were highly elated. 

After the various newly elected office¬ 
bearers addressed the meeting, one of 
the teachers who were opposed to this 
fraudulent election went to the dais end 
congratulated tb,e new £»feneral Secre¬ 
tary, saying that as long as the new 
Secretary was elected, he was welcome. 
But it must be remembered that demo¬ 
cratic norms were not observed at the 
meeting. The President's ruling was 
grossly unjust. 

Soon after this speech the annual gene¬ 
ral meeting was over On this day. 
once again the leadership of WBCUTA 
proved themselves ruthless opportunists. 

. On the next day. May 6, the open 
session of the annual conference began 
In the morning. A very small number 
of delegates were present and the col¬ 
lege grounds looked empty and desert¬ 
ed. Various topics were discussed and 
related resolutions were adopted unani¬ 
mously. 

The new 700-1600 pay scale was 
discussed in great detail from different 
angled. ltd implementation, its reper¬ 
cussions, its feasibility, and particularly 
its possible effect! on the duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities of the teachers—all these 
were discussed. The contention that the 
teachers should become more dutiful 
now that their social position is improv¬ 
ed, was severely attacked by every one 
present. But it was not clearly pointed 
out that the new pay scale was a bribe 
with which the rulers were trying to 
buy up the intelligentsia. 

The critical condition of the educa¬ 
tion system in India was also discussed 
in detail. Several teachers actively 
participated in this discussion; (malty 
it was resolved that WBCUTA would 
formulate a line concerning a healthy, 
correct, living and socially conscious 
education policy and discuss it with 
various mass organizations, political or¬ 
ganizations and student bodies, seeking 
their opinion so that a comprehensive 
attempt can be undertaken to rebuild the 
structure of education in our country. 
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Many pther resolutions were adopted 
at the conference out of which a few 
deserve special mention. One condemn¬ 
ed* the diabolical design of U.S. im¬ 
perialism which in connivance with other 
imperialist powers has decided to set up 
a military naval base in Diego Garcia 
and demanded immediate abolition of 
the base and complete withdrawal of 
all forces from the island. Resolutions 
were adopted demanding protection of 
the democratic rights of the people, im¬ 
mediate and unconditional release 'of 
all political prisoners, abolition of all 
repressive and illegal acts. It was also 
resolved that WBCUTA would struggle 
against the fantastic price rise and de¬ 
mand that the Government take steps 
to lower the price level. The confer¬ 
ence condemned the attacks on the tea¬ 
chers by anti-social elements and urged 
the Government to take effective mea¬ 
sures against such acts of hooliganism. 
The conference also adopted a resolution 
supporting the struggle of the railway 
workers and promising lo stand by them. 

After the discussions were over the 
President of the Conference, Dr Ashok 
Mitra, spoke to the assembled teachers 
with great emotion. His speech was 
quite moving. After him sjeveral tea¬ 
chers, including a representative of the 
host college, addressed the meeting and 
then the conference was over. 

All the resolutions adopted by the 
conference are necessary and militant 
in spirit. But what is going to be done 
•with them? Would they also go the 
way of all the past resolutions adopted 
in past conferences ? In the words of 
a young teacher, “We shall see. The 
leadership would of course be reluctant, 
but if we can fight to strengthen our 
organization we ai*e sure that the op¬ 
portunist leaders will be swept away and 
our -just cause .will triumph. As you 
have seen, the leadership deliberately 
neglected to formulate a plan for our 
future struggles. So it is evident that 
they do not seriously intend to struggle 
to win our demands. But we shall alter 
all this. We intend to fight for our eco¬ 
nomic, democratic and political demands. 
We intend to struggle to build up a uni¬ 
ted front of teachers, non-teaching staff 
and student?. We are confident that 
our united effort shall be successful". 


The Sunderbans—11 

Jotedars And All 


IIy A Correspondent 

TN a letter from Tilman Hinckele 

* Warren Hastings as quoted in the| 
District Handbook of 24-Parganas of 
1931 census, there is evidence that the£| 
British rulers decided to itxlaim land’ll 
from the. Sundcrbans area in order 
increase production ^>f foodgrains ami'll 
to fetch revenues as well. Perhaps the$| 
famine in the country at that time &lso| 
encouraged them to proceed with sucfc| 
reclamation. 

At first small plots, and from 1830 H 
onwards big ones were leased out to 
individuals. The plots were reclaimedJ 
in part. Even to this day these plotft| 
can be recognized by numbers like Sat4 
jelia 7. The trees were beheaded but| 
not uprooted. Small plots of land 
were then leased out to the rayats by 
these new zammdars. Most of the 
were from the middle class. These ca^ 
be inferred from a Bengali satire by Tra 
lakanath Mukhopadhyay. DamU 
da ran Cliarit. Some of these zemind 
were British, like the Morell brothers 
the early period (Morellgunge in Khtl 
na in Bangladesh) and David Hamilton 
(lately Gosaha in 24-Parganas. 

Most of the native zamindars wef 
absentees. They w'erc happy with th 
revenue. Small plots w’ere sold to th 
rayats. Farming was not so easy 
Those rayats then had to uproot 
beheaded trees. The land could 
ploughed at first. Very small plots we 
cultivated with spades. Naturally no 
but the most poor and hardy came fo 
ward for such bleak prospects, 
value of the land was not very 
People who witnessed these methods 

the last phase of reclamation in _ 

like Gosaba. Satjelia, Monmathanaga? 
Amalameti, Ramgarb, etc. are still liv] 
ing The last named place was reclaim 
ed only a few years ago. 1 

For the reclamation of forests the*; 
grantees employed a number of labour 
ers who were Sundcrbans wood cuttett 
coolies from Chhotanagpur and 
coolies (pp c x District Handbook 

’ * 
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pa 24-Parganas, Census 1951) Tnbals 
cc were brought for embankment even by 
tw Hamilton Those of the tribal men who 
thsettled here got special treatment from 
him. Their land could not be bought 
El by Others Dayapur, a village on the 
Hamilton estate, is recognised tn the 
wl%l census as a tribal tillage But 
sethose who settled in this aiei before 
tVHanulton's period were not a few In 
A&indeshkhali, out of the total popula- 
wtkm of 1,24,204 the numhei ol the 
tltnbals was 31,830 (1%I census lepoit) 
a In Damudaran Chmt the Santhals (» 
ngeneral name foi the tnh\l mtiO ait men 
S tioned Most of these tubal men aie 
wftow found as day laboureis 
e Hamilton also brought Oirva people 
t for embankment worl None of them 
c are found in the area as peimanent 
1 dwellers But these Ouya peoplt can 
r not be neglected m a study of the Sun- 
tderbans area The junglc-goeis sav lint 
even now wood cutteis consist of a 

i large number of Onyas In the last 

\ phase of deforestation none was requn- 
(ed to be brought from outside the aiea 
1 It Was already inhabited bv so many 
I have-nots who would risk anything to 
I ensure, then existence Moie will be 
esaid about them in connection with 
ejungle-goeis 

c During leclamilion hindiances weit 
not only from natuie The /ammdais of 
tthe adjacent aieas tued to occupy bv 
iforce the reclaimed aieas \nd/oi its pto- 
< ducts Tilman llmtkele iht hist com- 
ftnissioner of 'this am hid to l ikt 
(measures against this dacoitv Hus is 
Imentioncd m O’Malley’s Bengil Disliut 
^Gazetteers Thi' and naluia] hmdnnccs 
{caused the native zanundais to be m 
(general, out of the piUuie Then 
*nayebs* and other suboidimtcs hid to 
Ido odd jobs Subsequently the Bnti h 
rulers were disinteiested m the leclami- 
tion work This is easily seen in the 
fact that the area was not well connec¬ 
ted with the mvmland A fan commu¬ 
nications system 'was never oiganiscd 
It became rather a secluded aiea 
British law and order was n<vei strictly 
imposed Full of islands as the am is 
and Twith very bad communications it 
became a secluded area Thus the feu¬ 
dal (system (prevailed m a veiy uude 
form. The newly created joted,rs play- 
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ed a most vital role as the power-holder. 
Here began a very old story. 

The Jotedars c 

The jotedars as observed may be 
(Unified m three main categories They 
aie eithei cultivators with big holdings, 
oi moneyltndeis oi businessmen and 
smuggler. Those who cultivated land 
m small plot* with spades bought new 
p'ots it i cheap rate They emplojed 
the ‘have-nots’ ss day labourers and 
went on iniuising their propeity Some 
cf them as soon is they became well 
to do bn tine cxtiavagant at the same 
turn They weie not veiy particulai 
ihou» the <aie of the land A day 
l ibouit r who i^ the grandson of one 
such joted.u said that lus giand-father 
did not bcluvc Hhat the Imbankmcnt 
would stind He would sell portions of 
his land on inv occasion In some cases 
it has been obseivcd that the children 
of some jotedais aie now pool but 
some of Ins hired labourers are jotc 
da rs in the same area These jotc- 
ckus ue mainly from the toiling peo¬ 
ple and, as such though they aie shar¬ 
ing powo, then lob has nevei been 
vital 

Jhc second class of jotedais is fiom 
moneylenders As soon as the area 
became cultivable and habitable, busi 
nessmon and mahijans wetfe not late 
in coming In the post-cultivation 
period dcirtli is a common feature foi 
t'he c^ullivatois The moneylender is 
thcie icady with his money and othei 
icquncmtnts as the god-sent rescuei 
lb** thumb-impression can never be de¬ 
nial One such money-lender took 
y nine high is of land fiom a cul- 
*i\ ltm who hid borrowed only nine 
iu|tt'» Ibis man, now a owner of a 
(inrmi hall, once made almost all of 
h* villiecr^ his ->trfs His saying was 
the I w He followed his fathei’s tra¬ 
dition The father had been a tout of 
llu /imiticlu The man is even now 
a t» rroi to the people of his village 
A dacoit from this village demanded 
th it the fathei be beheaded even if 
nothing could be had from Ins house 
Bv eh*? nee murder was averted 

The cultivator would reap a good 
harvest and yet not a single corn could 
be consumed by bim All the harvest 


was taken away by the moneylender. 
Subsequently he would lose his land 
and become a day labourer on his own 
land It was very haid to go away 
from his familial land and the maha- 
jan who had become a jotedar would 
not allow him to leave He would get 
ad\ nice money from the mahajan and 
♦oodcriams would be supplied to him 
\ henevfr necessary This picture is 
not uncommon even now in the inte- 
noi of the aiea This kind of serf¬ 
dom pi evaded everywhere m the Butish 
pmod Even on an estate like Gosaba 
managed bv Hamilton wheie money- 
hwhnp was piohibited this semi-serf 
svstern could noL be totally checked 
S mirtmic the whole village was under 
ihf conlio! ol this momylendci cum 
looted u 

Businessmen-Jotedars 

The ngimc oi the mahajans is not 
vet ovei But in all the piominent 
] laces m the mi businessmen-jotedais 
are now in the foiefront This change 
took place m the post-indepcndencc 
period before the eyes of the author 
Such a secluded aiea was an ideal 
place foi unscitopulous busm/Msmcn 
They would mike any soit of maigin 
fiom an article There was no 
competition In the meantime smug¬ 
glers who smuggled piohibited commo¬ 
dities from and to the tlien East Pakis¬ 
tan took help of these businessmen 
Many of them rained a lot as middle¬ 
men The area is also an ideal place for 
smugglers The police, it is said, nevei 
stand in the wa> Only dividend is to 

be pud to them A police officer, it 

is Mid, earned one thousand rupees 
from these smugglers in a night 
Ihsnabnd, Kumnman, Mollakhah, 
Gosaba and Basanti had been ttyc 
centres of these smugglers. One would 
find a small hut with a grocer’s shop, 
but he would hardly suspect that the 
grocer has a capital of at least fifty 
thousand rupees. Sometimes these 
smugglers weie totally deceived by 
these businessmen Sudden new big 
shops could be seen at market-places. 
Petty businessmen were driven out of 
the place. Adulterated commodities 
weie brought to the market. Black* 
marketing $ook a deep root. Ultima- 
v 
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trly these notorious businsssmen became 
wholesale dealers of the area Huge 
amounts of hard cash in their hand 
were a blow to the moneylending mar 
hijans in the proper places Withfo 
a very short period this section gained 
power and proceeded towards buying 
land But sure enough* business le- 
mained their mam source of income 
Bip plots of lands are subsidniy 

The highei pnee of rice and its 
hoarding, though a common fe tuu of 
the country, could not establish the 
povW of the moneylendinir jotedus 
The businessmen only clnnsred then 
commodity Rice became their own 
weapon 

The ippeaiancc of thest busmes 
men-jotedns w is a blow to tin semi- 
seif system The have-nots now cculd 
sell then houses it piormnent pi i< c« to 
these businessman it hitfh piK*s nd 
aft* i srllinr' they moved into tin in- 
tnior Ihui lot did not rnipmvc Only 
the had cash yi\t them comfort foi 
a few days 

Now »v*rvwheie m the Sunckrban 
aiea it key places the businc'■smen 
joliedars have the jpoWer fn the in- 
tenoi a lea the monev-lending jotedar- 
have still the uppei hand The iole of 
the cultivatoi-jotedus is not positive, 
though veiy often thev are u cd is 
political representatives 

The lole of tlu momvlendinr nnlu- 
jans and the influence of black money 
may seem common to ill parts of th^ 
country Onlv in tins secluded area, 
this has been moic ciude Money heie 
does not get any new scope and no 
economic development has so fai been 
possible Accumulation of money in 
a few hands has not led to any new 
economic effort A few years back, a 
very lich medical practitionei saw jote- 
dars who kept currency notes folded 
within a ‘Panjika’. Probably some of 
these notes aie now* outdated The 
amount which remains in the area is 
kept either in the iron-chest or m some 
other place where it is soiled. The ex¬ 
ploitation, however, goes no unabated. 
The luxurious living of the exploiting 
section is only a current phenomenon, 
following an improved communications 
system. But luxury also diiains out 
money from here. 

(To be continued. Part I 
appeaifed on May 25). 


HFN one has woiked for ovei 
fillV yens on a piece of land 
one lends lo know each particle of ll 
with the intensity and passion of a long 
love iff an One remembeis the good 

hanests and th* b»ad ones, the rams that 
flooded and the ones that failed, with 
nosl tlma boulmnp on tenderness The 
find takfv on a peisonal coloui , one 
lx com s pail of the soil , the soil 
glow* on vou But all this does not 
fit into the concepts that rule oui coun¬ 
tryside Io be precise, the semi-feudal, 
seim-r olonnl countryside The land 
m \\ lake on i personal i olour, you 
maybe i part of the soil, blit the land 
bv law belong, to the landlord, and he 
dn*s not care foi such sentiments To 
I un, over fifty years of employment 
does not count, what matters is the age, 
and over fifty years means slower move¬ 
ments and less woik done within a 
specified pciiod of time thus the ques¬ 
tion i'. not between seivice and age, but 
between a«" 4 and pioduction The land- 
loid prefers tlu latter and the worker 
finds himself unemployed at the age of 
sixty dive 

At fiisi nothing is compichensiblc 
This cannot happen, not aftei tending 
and tilling the same piece of land foi 
so man> yens Slowly leihsation 
diwns lhe benevolent mask of the 
lamlloid is ripped off What the woik- 
ri sees is h n onster Meanwhile the 
Agricultural Woikeis Union, controlled 
by the CPI(M^ and a member of the 
CITU, lakes ut his cause The workers 
decide to prevent the landloid from car¬ 
rying out the agricultural operations 
which he intends to do with new laboui 
fiom the neighbouring village 

The next cay ploughing begins The 
landlord bungs m bis tractor and the 
new workeis They are young and wil¬ 
ling k lo woik The vast army of the 
unemployed is in the service of the rul¬ 
ing class in the absence of class-consci¬ 
ous politicisation. The police are also 


there And is if lo supplement them | 
tlu 1 indioul 1ns also biought in his ' 
piiv it' cimy of thugs and hoodlums. ^ 
Tlirv stud on one suit with *T»oit, thick \ 
sticks in their hands They are full of J 
\ i iv do uul arrack. They proclaim 
that the Micks ire the fiist line of defence, 
md pat tlun waists to emphisi/e the I 
long Ih* police nc amused, r 

1 h*»v hv\c x ill\ nothing to do. The t 
long knne would do then work more < 
efficiently md neatly All that they j 
need do would be to pick up the pieces j 
and airest the workers to maintain law 
*nd oidei a h ganbi h itao 
The liactoi begins to move At first 
nothin? happens The landlord has 
given the woikers the option to make 
the first move They art confused On 
one sid u the police with thin bools and 
lithis On the other the landlord's men 
out to kill Slowly a procession is for¬ 
med and slogms aie raided We have 
heaid them lx fox Nevertheless "Tn/ : 
quilab Zindahid" has a magic in it, j 
tie uu»k which tuincd many into a j 
million f The piocession moves forward* 
Violence wails on the wings watching 
out fo» one wrong move The workers, ' 
out by one, picket the tractor. The land- 
loid smiled The battle is over before it 
has i veil begun The tnctor is driven slow* 
Iv and cuefully, stopping every time a 
woiku fills in fionl ot the vehicle. One 
bv one the picketeis aie removed. They 
go unprotesting the moment the police 
condescend to ask them Once in a while 
a slogan rises m the air to fall back 
into the pitying silence, the swan-song* 
of i tiaei-comedy One never knevy 
that Inquilah Zmdabad could sound 
so plaintive and that too m a village 
with a long tiadition of peasant struggles,. 
Yet within the context of the betrayals 
that have plagued the Indian commuiti& 
movement the debacle of this village 
too has some sense • , 

The ‘struggle over, the landlord gets 
his work done He has lost some money 
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as harmonised by Indira Devi Choudhu- 
rani and sung in chorus by members of 
the Tnvcni music circle in their pro¬ 
gramme of “ogo bideahim * at the Sadan 
on May 13 The song of course was well 
sung but it is highl\ doubtful if these 
abstract improvisations go happily with 
Tagore’s music This lnrmony vv is 
composed not less than thnty yens be¬ 
fore the de«\th of Tigou but he ncvci 
interested himself in getting anv more 
of his songs haimomscd by his capable 
mere Bee uise in music is m lebgion 
Tagore vns the volirv of one god— 
not many 

"Se dm du lanty’ was very com 
mendahly sung by lalyam Moiozovi 
(she is really a voice!) but U w s not 
pointed out in whit respect it wis in¬ 
fluenced So was iht cist with the first 
two songs sung bv Mi Devibiata Vis 
was *Sakniim Venu" lefcis to » boat 
from afar was that enough evidence 
of foieien influent ( } Peih ps Mr Bisu 
forgot to take note of tht imageiy of 
a woman going by a \i1Kpc lane to 
fetch water with i pitchei held against 
her waist Does it really happen in 
the West * Indeed, Western influence 
on Tagore music is too deep and subtl 
to be so superficially located 

The second pa it of the progi mm< 
was better plinned and executed Some 
Irish and Scottish ongimls weie sung 
bv Mr Reginald Jicobs ind the Tig ire 
adapt itions woe sung Iv Mi Visw is 
and Mis Sumitn Sen and one m 
clioius Nmcy I ee and Robin AiLir 
could not be sung foi hek of ongmal 
notation Nmctecnlh ccntuiy song* 
have abeidy become obsolete in Eng¬ 
land while we Jirf Indn lcgih oui 
selves with lcpetitions of fcudilistic 
songs of the Gieat Mogul period 

Although an unsuccessful attempt 
the progiamme was sohtirv diparUii* 
f»om the stereotyped variety progiam- 
mes of these days Mr Bhaskai Mitia 
deserves credit foi the background mu 
sic of the second part which was pn 
ticipatod in by Mr Moolky (piano), 
Mi Boby Banks (saxophone), Mr Dilip 
Roy and Mr Rabin (violin), Mr Vis- 
wanath Dey (cello) and Kumar Viren- 
dranaraynn (flute) Mr Dcvabrata Vis- 
Warf short of breath He give his own 
interpolation of the Tagore songs 


To Dream In Blazing 
Clarity 

\ ( RFTK 

C 4 pURBARANGA” has pioved itself 
a poweiful exponent of com 
nutted theatie in its production of 
* Professor iVhmlock" Its latest offer¬ 
ing 1 Ranch] inn Gappo” (bssed on a 
shoit story by Manik Bandopadhyay) 
has confnmcd the fearher impression 
and it has come out with a higher 
decree of showmanship and technical 
expei tise I he story of an aveiagc 
lowei middle class family, their frailties 
and noble traits, their ambitions and 
fiustiations their couiagc and cowaidicc 
his betn told with imaginative objec¬ 
tivity md with an uneinng eye on 
emotional and physical details The 
fvmilv is almost aichctypal in charac¬ 
ter the old fathei a symbol of dtc >- 
ing idealism, the couple icpicsenting 
middle class v dues with all their 
virtues and vices, the JMephistophilc in 
millionnaire "fnend" who vvants to 
purchase then souls bv tempting them 
into a degeneiatmg affluence and jhe 
young son as the spmt of revolt against 
the existing oidci of things There is 
also i one min chorus diessed is i 
clown who introduces and intcrpiets the 
action in the phy The diami is built 
aiound a constant tug-of-w 1 between 
tl e rich "fuend’s" lucrative baits to 
entice the family into his bugun and 
the T imilv’s struggle to withstand the 
pitssuie In the process the pi ly- 
wnght-dnector brings many facets of 
the human character to the fore The 
dnector knows his social set-up mside 
out and the characterisation is always 
foiceful and , thoioughly ‘adult v The 
human beings are shown fiom the 
point of view *of /socio-economic rela¬ 
tionship without of course, their emo¬ 
tional identity being lost at all, and the 
stage becomes, m Martin Esslm’s lan¬ 
guage, laboratory of revolutionlary 
enlightenment” 

The playwright-director Ranjan Ghosh 
has adapted the Brechtian technique to 
illustrate his view-point and the 
"estranging" devices have been employ¬ 


ed with imagination and ingenuity* 

In the construction of the play, he has 
deliberately rejected the conventional 
patterns of the traditional well-made 
plays The story does not reach to a ‘ 
suspense-ridden climax but is told in 
a sc lies of diffeient situations and 
whenever the Audience is liable to be 
rngiossed m the narrative, the chorus 
is there to halt the action and to dis¬ 
pel the cathartic illusion The direc- 
toi has used songs to interrupt the 
at lion and |to explain the motivations 
of Ilia characters and events and there 41 
is also a ieqaence of movie-film pro¬ 
jection, a documentation of hunger 
and |io\eitv stalking the country 
lighting tnd stage -decor have done a 
gieat deal to highlight the director’s 
style 

Net that the piodu t» it i*> fault¬ 
less While the play w nght-dn ector’s 
conception is clear, he has been a little r 
handle ipped in the execution mostly 
by the pool performance of his 
acting ciew Apart fiom ^thc reties* 
pi ymg the mothei who combines pro¬ 
fession ilism with an intellectual undei- 
stmding of the charactei and the direc- 
loi himself in the role of the rich 
f 1 lend pie entmg a cameo portrayal 
of sophisticated cunning, the others 
aie cilhei stlf-conscious 01 listless and * 
the choius is just /amateurish The ^ 
film-projerhon needs Wetter synchroni¬ 
sation with the accompanying song 
The mtioductory portions should also 
be cut down to the minimum and the 
chorus mtenupLions should be less 
But with all these obstacles tl 
pocs to the ciedit of the direc- 
toi that he has mostly succeeded m pro¬ 
jecting his message, m keeping his spec¬ 
tators wakeful and watchful and in 
putting across Biecht’s idea of letting 
the audience "dream m blazing clarity". 

For Frontier contact 

M VEERAMALLIAH, 

Station Road, i 

* 

Waiangal-2, 

Andhra Pradesh. 
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Letters 

Journey To Nowhere 

( My name was recently in the news 
along with others as a member of the 
Kotnis Memorial Committee Idelegation 
to China. SITA World Travels, Delhi, 
informed me of my selection by post 
and telegraph, with the evident appro¬ 
val of the External Affairs Ministry. 1 
made an air-dash to Calcutta at their 
» bidding only to discover at the Passport 
' Office that the T-xternal Affairs Ministry 
had cancelled endorsement for China in 
mv passport. I am not a rich man, 
and I am not used to squandering my 
money. The External Affairs Ministry 
is welcome to disapprove of my selec¬ 
tion. But it could have displayed a 
little sense of decency in the mode of 
conveying the decision. 

/ Dr Hirln Cohain 

Gaulinti University, Assam 

4T 

The Great Betrayal 

Once again the Indian working class 
has been betrayed—thanks to the petty- 
bourgeois and revisionist leadership of 
i the two communist parties. Especially 
M the role of the CPI and its affiliate the 
AITUC in the railway Btrike should 
serve as a warning to the workers be¬ 
fore they launch strikes against the 
present fascist dictatorship of Indira 
' Gandhi. The CPI, after Brezhnev’s visit 
has been playing the role of an agent- 
provocateur in breaking working class 
movements in a systematic manner, 
without arousing any i suspicion. But 
* now the lid is off! The CPI has suc¬ 
cessfully sabotaged the railway strike 
from within. The railway workers have 
been subjected to the utmost humiliation 
—even without getting their arrested 
leaders released, they were forced 
call off the strike. This is a final warn¬ 
ing to the entire working class that 
strikes and dharnas are not going to 
r improve their lot, not even their voting 
\l*be pariiamentaiy-oommunist parties to 
power. They have to look towards a 
patty winch has no illusions about the 
^ *o-c*Hed parliamentary democracy that 

wmb w 4 * 


we are witnessing. Only when all the 
Revolutionary Communists in the coun¬ 
try unite will the struggle for the 
emancipation of the working class suc¬ 
ceed. 

ELKAY 

Hyderabad 

Against Writers 

The Andhra Pradesh Government has 
once again proved the nature of its 
feudal and fascist rule by arresting the 
revolutionary writers, T. Madhusudan 
Rao (Secretary), K. V. Ramana Reddy. 
Varavara Rao, Cherabanda Raju, M. 
T* Khan (Executive Members) of the Re¬ 
volutionary Writers Association, Ranga- 
natham (Editor 'Pilupu') and others. 
This time the rulers conspiifed against 
the prominent members of Virasam 
through its intelligence department and 
foisted a so-called conspiracy case on. 
46 comrades. We condemn this un¬ 
civilized and fascist act of the Govern¬ 
ment and demand immediate release of 
our comrades.. 

Niktiiiiswxr 
JWALAMUKH1, Hyderabad 

Mathura Arrest 

A statement signed by ovjer forty 
people in Delhi says: 

Intellectuals—writers, journalists, art¬ 
ists, theatricians, lawyers and teachers of 
the Capital—have for some time been 
gf^e|(tly disturbed 'by the anti-pleopld 
policies of this Indian Govern¬ 
ment. Wc have seen and heard of ins- 
stances wheie the Government has re¬ 
sorted to threats and violence to quieten 
the voices of those intellectuals who are 
connected with or committed to the 
revolutionary working class. Many com¬ 
rades have been made the target of 
police atrocities, some have lost their 
lives in democratic struggles and count¬ 
less Others have been victimised .in 
other ways. 

The recent arrest in Mathura of the 
well-known Marxist ^jhinker. Professor 
Savyasachi, under the DIR is yet an¬ 
other case in point. We voice 
our strong protest against this. 


Savyasachi's collection of poems “Subah ' 
hone se pahle", his book, “Ham kyfc 
Karen” and the Hindi literary quarter* 
ly edited by him 4> Uttarardh M , are against, 
the interests of the ruling-exploiting 1 
classes. His arrfest is an attack on tba f 
fundamental rights of freedom of ex- 
pression. 

We are distressed to note that the 
DIR and MISA—acts that should be 
used against black-marketeers, zamin- 
dars, monopolists and anti-social ele¬ 
ments, are being used to quell the 
voices of piogressive intellectuals. 


Programme & Actions 

My attention has been drawn to an 
article captioned “More on Andhra Po¬ 
litics'* by Mr S. Roy published hi 
your weekly dated 19-1-74. Therein, 
it is stated: “Lastly, a break in the 
party became imminent when the jail 
leadeis through their Advocate argued 
in the court that the arrested leaders 
had nothing to do with the actions in 
the Agency area and that Pulla Reddy, 
Ramana Rasayya and others were 
alone responsible for the actions". 

I happened to be the Senior Counsel 
for the accused in the couit. I am not 
concerned with internal differences, if" 
any, m the ranks of any party or orga- 
msaton. I feel it proper to inform 
you ?s to what actually was argued** 
The contentions were either not propel^ 
ly understood or misreported. * 

Su T. Nagi Reddy and Sri D. Ven* ] 
kateswara Rao were not represented by 
any advocate. 

The charge against the accused was ' 
one of conspiracy to commit dacottiel/ 
murdets, to wage war against the'State, 
to make preparations for waging war by 
collecting ammunition, arms ets. Evi-, 
dence of several incidents of dacaitg^ 
and murder was adduced to prove tm 
objects of the conspiracy. The prose*; 
cution alleged that the conspiracy WjOi ’ 
hatched in a cbnf*rencc held for 
days in April 1969 in the village Atifc/ 
pragada in Kistna District. Minute^ 
of the proceedings recorded were "seep*' 
eel and produced in court. The cog* 

il 
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tents of a booket “Retrospect of Poli¬ 
tical Developments** formed the basis 
\ for discussion in the conference. A re¬ 
solution was passed constituting a com- 
, fftittee to draft an immediate programme 
for implementation. The committee 
accordingly prepared the draft and got 
it printed. Several documents in the hand¬ 
writing of Sri Ramanarasayya were also 
filed as pieces of evidence in the case. 
On the basis of the above evidence, 
prosecution urged that the charges were 
made out beyond reasonable doubt. 

The advocate for the accused felt 
that the court should confine itself to 

* tHe contents of the “immediate pro¬ 
gramme*' only to decide whether there 
Wits a criminal conspiracy and if so what 

* the nature of that conspiracy was. The 
i actions that took place in the several 

* areas cannot be looked into unless it 
be established that there was a nexus 
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between the incidents and the Immediate 
Programme. 

Sri Ramanarasayya himself drew 
the attention of the State Committee 
to certain incidents complaining that 
Sri Pulla Reddy was acting on his own 
without consulting comrades. Having 
regard to the discussions that followed 
and the resolutions passed and the con¬ 
tents of several other documents, the 
advocates were fully justified in contend¬ 
ing that the persons who attended the 
conference and participated in the 
same cannot be held liable for the in¬ 
cidents not contemplated under the 
Immediate (Programme.* The incidents 
must be deemed to be the acts of the 
individuals on tl>eir own responsibility. 
The writing of Sri Ramanarasayya him¬ 
self furnished the basis to a great ex¬ 
tent for the arguments on behalf of the 
accused who engaged counsel. Under 


the circumstances, to state that the 
advocates were made to argue that 
Pulla Reddy, Ramanarasayya and others 
only were responsible for die actions, is 
totally divorced from the thrust of what 
was argued. It may also be added that 
even area committees condemned the 
incidents that happened in Pagideru etc. 

An advocate argues on the basis of 
the material on record and not to the 
mere dictates of any client however 

eminent he may be. In other words he 
is not a tool in the hands of any one. 

I write these lines not by reason of 
any feeling of indignation but only on 
account of my anxiety to convey to 
you the exact nature of the argument 
advanced. 

S} V. L. Nara&imiiam/ 
Advocate, Guntur 


ASSAM BENGAL RIVER SERVICE PVT. LTD. 
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We know how you feel. 
So here’s a great way 
to turn off the heat. 


Get a table fan this summer 
that's more than just good 
looking. Buy one that has a 
totally enclosed motor 
(only one brand has it). 

Buy one that with 
reasonable care will last 
for the next twenty years. 
Buy one for which you may 
have to pay a very little 
extra today, rather than pay 
heavily for in repairs later. 
Buy a table fan custom- 
built by the makers of 
India's most wanted ceiling 
fans. Their table fans have 
a reputation to live up to. 
Buy Crompton. 

Not just 

because you need a table 
fan. But because you 
want the best. 



•wmx&m. 
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AN APPEAL 

In view of the,agate shortage of 
newsprint and the rising cost of 
everything wider the sun, we re* 
duced the number of pages and 
increased the price of 4 frontier 9 . 
But it is difficult to keep pace with 
the run-away inflation. 

0 

We are therefore compelled to 
appeal to our readers and well* 
wishers for donations to ‘Frontier'. 
We ao so reluctantly, for we are 


aware of the general hardship* 
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^ SUICIDE A WAY OF LIFE 
ItHE THREE MUSKETEERS 


Editor: Samar Sen 
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fltHE memorandum submitted by Mr Jayaprakash Narayan to the Bihar 
• Governor demanding dismissal of the State Ministry and dissolution of * 
the Assembly is not going to achieve either of its objectives, though it might 
have contained signatures of nearly (be million voters belonging to all 318 
constituencies of the State. If soaring rices, rampant corruption, and mounting 
unemployment were conceded as valid grounds for dissolution of ministries end' 
assemblies, neither the Centre nor the States may be left with any ministry 
or legislature. None of the three maladies enumerated in the memorandum] is 
peculiar to Bihar ; all States are their victims. Agitation on a wider scale 
is not erupting because the people are cynical ; they know that all three and / 
some more have become on inseparable part of the way of life under dm " r 
present system and any agitation will provide the Government with a pretest 
to set upon them its well-oiled machine of torture and repression. Even in dm,) 
event of a seeming victory as in Gujarat, the alternative is Presidents rule* 
which is Congress government by proxy. t 

To what extent the ruling party *s ready to go to crush any expression^ 
of discontent against its misrule will be evident from the firing on last wedjtY 
procession in Patna by armed gangs of the Congress. Mr Narayan is a noify 
violent purist ; be does not have a clear idea of what he wants and wheat * 
he wants to lead the people who in their desperation have responded t^ 
his call. The only thing about which he is clear and firm is that the revOJ^. 
Uf the hungry and the harassed should not be violent. The ruling 
should have been thankful to him for such controlled revolt, for in the fjgfeeeft^, 
circumstances there could be no better and safer way of planned drnipatihn, 
of the people's anger. If the Ministiy and the Assembly in Bihar can survive, 
Mr Narayan’s agitation—as it seems likely---the Congress could wefi cg w idg 
if it should, on its own, organise similar agitations in other States lot fcrtfojlfy 
off steam. But instead of bracing itself up for such an eminently useful 
it let loose on the procession its storm-troopers who, quite appropriate!y. gpMM 
under the title of Indira Brigade. The gunmen fired ^om a Congrats MfcjlW 
flet as if to make sure that there was no mistaking about theiridentiiy* 
Brigade has been disowned by the party, and disciplinary action hat |W| 
taken against the MLA who has now been arrested, 
proves that they were not acting under somebody's direction. They &M 
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Come lo grief because they became too 
reckless and revealed their links w$h 
the ruling party. 

It might have been possible to turn 
the tables on the ruling party if the 
opposition parties had succeeded m en¬ 
forcing their will on their own MLAs 
and made them resign Ihe ruling party 
does not have a big majority in the 
Assembly and despite the CPFs sup¬ 
port to the Congress the Assem¬ 
bly would have lost its represen¬ 
tative cbaractei it more than one-third 
of its seats had suddenly fallen vacant 
That is not to be, foi many of tfe MLAs 
belonging to the paities which had dc 
cided to retail their membeis have de¬ 
clined to carry out the directive Other 
opposition parties will now be more 
circumspect and retrain fiom a step that 
may reveal that the state of discipline 
in their own ranks is as deploiabie as 
m the Congress’s Steps ha>e already 
been taken for holding by-elections in the 
constituencies whose membeis have re¬ 
signed m deference to their parties’ 
decision, and it is certain that the same 
course would have been followed if all 
opposition MLAs had resigned A boy¬ 
cott of the by-Hections by the opposi¬ 
tion parties—a coiollary of their demand* 
for dissolution of the Assembly—would 
hiwe exposed the hollowmss of the de 
mocratic process that the ruling party, 
aided by the CPI, claims to defend 
Whether the opposition paities wne pre¬ 
pared to go to that length is doubtful 
for they also have a stake in the 
present system In dnv event, they have 
been spared the trouble of making a 
decision hv then rebellious MLAs 


No Hira-Kiri, This 

Mr Siddhaitha Sankar Ray did not 
consult any member of his Cabinet or 
leader of the Pradesh Congress when he 
decided to institute a one-man commis¬ 
sion of inquiry to investigate allegations 
against his Ministers Presumably be¬ 
cause he considers the State Ministry 
to be his sole responsibility However, 
after this wonderful one-man-show-ship 
he* immediately booked a call for New Delhi 
to seek a certificate from Mrs Gandhi 


which wa6 duly given, made a lightning 
visit to the capital to get iuither assur¬ 
ances from the omniscient of New Delhi 
that he had not committed any foolish 
act but his effort to get a judge from 
outside the Mate may not have been 
entueiy commendable ! He has de¬ 
prived a judge of tins Mate, a son oi 
the soil, ut on opportunity for some 
employment m these acutely unemploy¬ 
ed times If it weie for the sake of 
unpaitidlitv, hasu t Mr Kay committed 
some soil of contempt of court by cast 
ing aspei&ions on the integrity of the 
Mate judges I 

Be that as it may, what exactly is 

the situation ■> ihr Lhhatra Pan- 

shad has accused h\e Ministcis of coi- 
luption, anothti faction oi the Lhhatra 
P.mshad four If both succeed in pio 
wng the accusations, all the nine will 
go II none succeeds, then leaders of 

both the factions will have to bow out 
of office, along with their pation Minis- 
teis If one succeeds and the other 

fails, one faction of leadeis-tum-minislers 
will hast to step down I here can be, 
logically, only these three possibilities 
and therefore, it looks as if Mr b b Kay 
has opted for a hara-kiri 

Moie so, because any man can wutt 
to the Chief Minislei (why) not to the pro¬ 
posed commission >) staling charges 
against any Minister, including the great 
mconuptiblc, the Chief Ministu him¬ 
self Which is of course a doubtful 
proposition Only one day before the 
Chief Ministei oi the btate announced 
Ins intention to institute a judicial en¬ 
quiry into the alleged corruption of his 
colleagues, the ncwspapeis brought out 
an unwittingly embairassing piece of 
news the Prisons Directorate had not 
conducted any inquiry, though ordered, 
into the hungei-strike by Naxahte pri¬ 
soners in Midnapore Jail m February 
1974, the clashes p) inside Berhampore 
Central Jail m Novembei 1972 and 
October 1973, the hunger-stride inside 
Jalpdiguu Jail in December 1973 and 
the attempt at escape p) from Buidwan 
Jail m 1973 These are only ready 
instances of the fate of the inquiry com¬ 
missions Vordered perhaps at fhe rate 
of one a day If the findings of the 
Commission happen to shame the State 
Ministry, the CM can always manipulate 


to drag things out by a year oar two, till 
the expiration of his term. But things 
need not be so gloomy who will have * 
the cheek to write against the Congress 
Ministry, without running the risk 
of being hounded by the JMISA? 
Look at the Beruban demons¬ 
tration, where local Congress wor¬ 
kers refused to accept a district presi¬ 
dent foisted on them and therefore were 
thieatened by the angry Chief Minister 
that all dissident Congress workers will 
be rounded up by the police as anti¬ 
social* That is how things go and the 
eM s swift ddoh to new Delhi could have 
been tor telling the headquarters that 
the style would not be cramped by any 
alien morality 

Postscript The CM and some other 
Congiess leaders have now decided that 
no Congressmen will submit anything to 
the proposed commission West Bengal, 
it appears, can put up with a lot of 
buffoonery 

The Ii dira Radio 

I lie way the Government went about 
t lushing the i ail way strike reminded 
people of a civil wai all that unprece¬ 
dented repression with the help of the 
DIR and MIbA, the swarms of CRP, 

BS1 and sundry other forces, the thou¬ 
sands of arrests \etc There was also 
the campaign on All India Radio against 
the sti iking workers The usual low 
and dull level of AIR broadcasts was 
compounded by the brazen falsehood 
put out to create the impression of a 
near normal situation even in the peak 
da>« of the strike No wonder, evefl 
the trusted friend of the Congress, Mr 
Bhupesh Gupla, exploded m the Rajya 
Sabha and demanded that the 'Infor¬ 
mation and Broadcasting Minister, iMr 
£ K Gujral, read the transcripts of AIR 
“news” on the floor of the House. Of 
course, Mr Gujral refused to oblige. 
However, Mrs Gandhi in her reply to 
the no-confidence debate m the Lok 
Sahha claimed that AIR was meant to 
pioject the Government viewpoint. This 
means that she considers radio and tele^ 
vision to be important weapons in her 
armoury in the war on the people and 
that she will use them with a vengeance. 
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Mrs Gandhi denied that the radio was 
being used for party propaganda. How¬ 
ever, even a casual tuning in would 
have convinced anyone that the way 
AIR was busy combating ijhe “enemy 
within'* showed that it could hardly dif¬ 
ferentiate between national interest and 
the interest of the ruling party. 

Ever since the Gujarat upsurge, AIR 
has been trying to tar the Opposition 
parties with the blackest dye, all in the 
name of fighting forces of violence and 
lawlessness. The pro-establishment CPI 
elements who are so often invited to 
harangue in its spotlight programme 
rail at theii political adversaries as if 
there weie no difference between AIR 
and their party foiums or as if AIR had 
already passed under the control of the 
Kremlin. 

However, not satisfied with the per¬ 
version of news and e^n downright 
propagation of lies and rumours. AIR 
has for some lime past been putting out 
Government advertisements and ^even 
dramatic pieces sandwitchcd between 
film songs in the Vividh Bharati pro¬ 
gramme to blame the Opposition parties 
and striking mlwaymcn. directly or in¬ 
directly, for the people's desperate mood. 
It is significant that among others. Mr 
Charanjit. the script writer of the “Radio 
Jhutistan” programme so popular during 
the last two wars with Pakistan, was en¬ 
gaged to churn out shoit dramatic pie¬ 
ces to fortify the “enemy within" stance 
of the DAVP in newspaper advertise-* 
ments All sorts of social evils like 

blackmarketing, hoarding etc. were 

being blamed on railmen and on students 
who were supposed to have fallen into 
the trap of the Opposition parties. This 
is what a recent Government advertise¬ 
ment on AIR openly suggested. 

A dramatic piece put out in the “Hava 
Mahal' programme on May 15, the day 
of the all-India bandh, was particularly 
obnoxious.. Written by Mr Rewati 

Sharan, a known Hindi writer, it pro¬ 
jected the railway workers as biting 

the hand that feeds them. In strident 
tones railway workers were accused in 
the radio play by some casual labourers 
of trying to join in tbe “general scram¬ 
ble" to graL more* than, their due. The 
. strikers were threatened with general vio¬ 
lence and cutting off food supplies to 


theii colonies. The bullying casual la¬ 
bourers who acted as the Government 
spokesmen also demanded that the "right 
*to .stirike" be taken away from anti-, 
government workers. 

The rail strike has exposed All India. 
Radio as an official pmveyor of black 
lies and an instrument of repression as 
never before. However, in view of the 
deepening crisis, proven government in¬ 
competence and increasing impaVence 
of the people, one wonders how long it 
can continue to delude the people with 
official falsehood. 

Russian Newsprint 

When it comes to any (commercial 
transaction the Soviet Union turns par¬ 
ticularly harsh on those countries which 
are tied to its apron strings. Many 
instances could he cited to substantiate 
this observation; but we need not go 
very far, since the latest instance iof 
Soviet exploitation which has hit the 
headlines here gives a fair idea of how 
the dependent countries are held to 
ransom by a socialist big 'brother. 
Moscow is demanding a price for its 
newsprint which is 50 per cent higher 
than the price quoted by some leading 
suppliers. According to Mr I. K. Guj- 
ral, Information Minister, the USSR has 
offered to supply 45,000 tonnes of news¬ 
print during 1974-75 at a fantastically 
high price of Rs. 4,200 a tonne. This 
is against the price of Rs. 2,848 a 
tonne (cif) at which Canada is supply¬ 
ing us the commodity. During 1973- 
74 the Soviet Union once revised up¬ 
ward the price from Rs. 2,300 to Rs. 
‘2,500 a »tonn'e. There could lie no 
economic compulsion for demanding an 
absurd price of Rs. 4,200 a tonne. 
The socialist countries are to a great ex¬ 
tent insulated from the shocks of the 
capitalist world; in fact they have 
been much less affected by the high 
prices of oil than the capitalist countries. 
In the circumstances, the Soviet ’atti¬ 
tude could be explained by a desire to 
exploit a country which cantaot turn 
to another source foi satisfying As 
needs. 

India is, however, not the only coun¬ 
try which gets a rough deal from the 
Russians. The Comecon countries 


have never been treated well and their 
economies have been dovetailed to the 
Russian economy to the benefit of the 
latter. The Comecon members do not 
know what price the Russians would 
demand for its oil supplies under long¬ 
term contracts. Theste contracts are 
negotiated every five years to coincide 
with the five-year plans of member 
countries. The next contracts will be 
finalised before the commencement of 
the new plans in 1976. These con¬ 
tracts have always in the past bc^n 
based on the average world prices of 
the preceding three years and, once fix¬ 
ed, the prices fluctuated a little during 
the five years. But the scenario h** 
unfortunately changed with the big ijse 
in the international oil price following 
the October wai. Current indications 
are that the Russians will not spare the 
East European States. The * Russian 
Petroleum Minister. Mr Valentine 
Charhine, has recently told a group of 
Visiting Ameridan jbumalists that his 
country docs not envisage any increase 
in its petroleum exports. Russia's need 
for a higher amount of foreign exchange 
does not pose any problem; the seme 
amount of petroleum exports will now 
fetch more. Moscows has also gone back| 
on its negotiations with the Japanese 
for the exploration of oil in Liberia/ 
Mr Chachine has said that he does not 
think that foreigners would be invited . 
to flielp in exploiting Russia's *oil re* - 
souiccs. The Comecon members cur- ^ 

rently pay around 15 roubles a tonne t 

or approximately $3 a barrel ; they ^ 

have been promised that there will be % 
no change in the price for anothei* year 
and a half. But if after that the East 1 
Europeans are asked to pay the ruling 
market price for Soviet oil, the impact * 
of it on their economies will be shat- * 
termg i 
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The Sunderbans—III 

Maximum Work, Minimum Wage 

By A Correspondent 


EALTH in the form of revenue 
and profit has always been drai¬ 
ned out of the Sunderbans area. The 
population has, on the other hand, more 
than doubled afjei partition. Not a 
single plot of land has been left uncul¬ 
tivated. For the unabating exploitation 
and wealth dram there is however no 
development of production. Methods of 
exploitation are modified whenever neces¬ 
sary. 

The part of the Sunderbans m West 
Bengal at one time mainly consisted of 
people fiom Midnaporc. Even now it 
is so in the western part. The dialects 
of Midnapore were m use here. But 
after partition people from Khulna came 
here in large numbers and in the real 
Sunderbans they form the majority of 
the population. The Midnapore dialect 
no longer enjoys the prestige of being 
the only vehicle of communcation. 

The district of Khulna now m Ban¬ 
gladesh was foimed as a Sunderbans dis¬ 
trict in 1882, accoidmq to O’Malley’s 
Khulna District Gazetteer. The toiling 
masses of the area were described as 
amphibious.. When they came to West 
Bengal Sunderbans after partition they 
brought with them their own age-old 
characteristics, and their work time and 
Wage system stood in sharp contrast 
to those of the Midnapore people. 
JM|ldnapore had never been secluded 
from the mainland and the exploitation 
there had some veneer of humanity. 
Labourers who came from that area 
were accustomed to hard work. They 
had a fixed routine for work. It was 
observed by the present author in 1949- 
50 that a labourer from Midnapore 
would work from 7 a.m. to 11 a.m., re¬ 
sume work at 2 p.m. and continue for 
the rest of the day. They received 
their wages in hard cash. But the 
Khulna people working in the Sunder¬ 
bans would not stick to this routine 
work. They would start early in the 
morning and there would be no break 


until about 3 p.m. After a shoit break, 
work would be resumed. They would 
matte ready in the (evening the seed¬ 
ling for transplantation next day. No 
separate work day could be wasted. For 
that work no payment was made in 
hard cash Instead paddy was paid as 
wages. M Agricultural labourers are how¬ 
ever commonly paid in kind and it is 
the general custom for day labourers 
employed in cutting paddy to be paid 
by a share in the crop varying accord¬ 
ing to circumstances from 1 /3rd to 
I/6th of the amount cut by them”. 
(O’Malley—Khulna District Gazetteer). 

This biings out (how people in the 
early period were employed. Their 
arrival in the West Bengal part was a 
blow to the Midnapore people who 
were thrown aside and newcomers were 
employed. A keen competition be¬ 
tween these two sections was a blessing 
for the jotedars. Working hours were 
increased. But as regards the wage 
system the Khulna system was discard¬ 
ed. 

Even as late as the sixties a man 
employed for cultivation or harvesting 
was sometimes paid by , paddy. But 
as hoarding and blackmarketing of rice 
went further ahead, wage in cash was 
forced in areas whete payment of wage 
in kind was current. As the unemploy¬ 
ment problem was acute this enforced 
change could not be resisted. So the 
Khulna work time and the Midnapore 
wage system, i.e. maximum work and 
minimum wage, have been introduced as 
a general policy by the jotedars. Some 
people from Khulna in the early sixties 
took a certain amount of paddy from 
the jotedars during August-October 
and sometimes in April-May, i.e. in pre¬ 
harvesting 4and ^pie-cultivation periods 
as advance. During hardest or {culti¬ 
vation they would have to stay in the 
houses of these jotedars. For a month 
or more at a time, they would have to 
work for the jotedars like slaves. 


When they left, the advance would be 
deducted from their wage. This system 
is being modified drastically. Paddy » 
still paid as advance. But its price in 
the pre-harvesting and pHe-cultivation. 
periods is very high. This amount has 
to be repaid with interest after harvest¬ 
ing. At that time paddy is abundant 
and its price is so low that people have 
to pay about three times more than 
what they had takes in advance. So 
when they come hack, after slave’s la¬ 
bour for a month, they come in penury 
if not with increased debt. Thus they 
cannot escape the clutches of the jote¬ 
dars. 

Eviction 

This practice of giving advance in 
kind and taking repayment in cash is 
not adopted by the jotedars alone. 
Rather they sometimes borrow the sys¬ 
tem It is practised also by some money¬ 
lenders, businessman etc. As a result 
even the huts of the indebted, not to 
speak of tbeir plots of land, are sold 
off to these gracious fellows. 

After the abolition of the zamindari 
system the Khas lanns were supposed to 
have been distributed among the land¬ 
less peasants. Best the joA*dars were 
given sufficenr time to occupy them sur¬ 
reptitiously. When these were ’distribu¬ 
ted’ among the landless peasants and 
they went to cultivate, what they got 
was injunction notices from law courts 
The touts came forward, extending their 
helping hand. They would go to Cal¬ 
cutta and look after the cases. So peo¬ 
ple had to subscribe every time the touts 
went to Calcutta The accounts were never 
questioned. These days Gosaba, the 
Hamilton estate, is acquiring importance 
in some quarters. A tout of Gosaba, 
famous as a political figure attached to 
a leftist party now in the nine-party 
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Social Scenario 

B 


alUait^ce, increased his income in the 
same way The manager of the estate 
who is also the medical officer of the 
chani* dispensary and ^yel known 
as a private practitioner is a jotedai 
holding more than 50 bighas of land 
He still has a piece of Khas land In 
1969 when this Khas land was in ques¬ 
tion lie supported a parliamentary leftist 
party and seveial wtapons, it is s*ud, 
were supplied to guard him as well ls 
his estates 

The land entrusted to landless pea 
sants cannot he sold m any case But 
illegal transfers may bt Inccd every- 
where A jotedar managed to collect a 
piece of Khas land in the natrn of his 
lured I lbouicr This man cultivited 
the land but the eiop went to the tot* 
dar and no one could do anything about 
it Hie land mortgiP* svstem of tlu 
ana should be mentioned m this con 
nection One imv boirow say one hun 
ch<cl hupees flora a min In exchange, 
the hndci cult vales the hnd ot tlu hoi 
lower for the time limit foi upiyuv 
the amount If lime is no icpavmcnt 
within the time limit the line! is to be 
con bid*, ted as sold to the lender Gene 
rilly then is no such rrpiymenl even 
plots of Khas lmd go ovci lo the 
n one v lenders in this mannei 

In 1955-56 people coming from I ast 
Borerd mide then (dwelling Ma^ts Vn 
some inhabitable areas of Gos ibv In 
course of time they made plots of khas 
land habitable ^through fhcir bald la-' 
hour These plots wcie allotted on con 
dition that these would never be sold 
But as these plots have become impoit 
ant m the eyes of privileged people 
these are being tiansfeired to business 
men and jotedirs and the unfortunUc 
owners are being driven out 

(To be concluded) 
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1THOUT the aid of some kind of 
an lnsliument like stereoscope, 
you cannot piece together the fragmen¬ 
ted images ot Indian society today 
U you don t have a thorough grasp oi 
what is called maleiialist dialectics , 
which is the study of contiadiction in 
tic veiy tsscnce of objects* (Lenin) 
and which I confess I do not have 
some soil of a binocular stereoscopic 
vision m \y help vou to dissolve one so¬ 
cial pictuie into anothei even though 
< ach mdj be of different colour and 
composition With this vision eveiy- 
tlnng will be m cleai perspective, fiom 
Mahmshi Malicsh Togis miracles to 

(omiidc b \ Ddiige s Maixian aiin- 
bitic feat from oui Indian demociacy 
to oui 'Gtndliian nonviolence from the 
nuclcii explosion in R/nasthan to the 

price-lev el-black money explosion in 

Hindustlnn, fioin the Indnnness of 

«ccul*iii*m to the burning of Haujans 
and communal killings from the House 
f ull eintma houses on a ‘Bandh' day to 
the cultural semmais, fans and festivals 
and the booming itvival of obscure ic 
ligious cults and lmgilithic utaals 
Happy Family 

fht 20-day-old strike ly lailw lymen 
w is called off it 6 i m on May 28 
Piesident Gin was hippy The Piune 
Mmistci sud tint she too was happy 
to leain tint the stnkc had been called 
o*T i1 if Railw iv Minister w as fiho 
h ippv ind he s utl that wlnltvci fan 
and necessary w mid bt done Comiade 
Lhnge wis h ppv lx cause he was dia- 
Iceticallv convinced that the stnke had 
been a grand success I he ‘loyal 1 work 
eis wcie also vtiy much happ> because 
they will get an advanct increment for 
then courageous ind dedicated work 
In a written stilement oui CM said that 
everybody* would be happy now that 
the strike had been withdiawn Com 
i de Fern indes should also be happy 
fer the unconditional withdrawal of the 
strike, ^although he was in Tihai jail 
for some time, wheitfiom he took the 
tiouble of wilting so many letteis to the 


G 

PM and to the Piesident foi a negotia¬ 
ted settlement of the strike Comrade 
1 has exonerated Comiade [) and his 
AI1UC irom the charge of stukc-break- 
ers Other 1U leaders who toe the litre 
of F and D are also happy at the end 
of the strike 

But there aie otheis who aie not 
hippy They liklis of railway work¬ 
er who have fought valnntlv against 
the carefully planned repiession of out 
titmociUic* and *non~violent’ Govern¬ 
ment and against the ticachcrous mtTi- 
guts of pioft sbiuiial Tb leadeis They 
aie 5ngj^ They ihilttr Thellr 
dmnitv as ‘humans his been disgiaced 
to in unbelievable extent 1 he thor¬ 
ough going minnci in which the work- 
us their iiiviittes and relatives, includ- 
mj; women have ben tortured, ter* 
loriscd evicted and chased out by 
RPf B^F TA and oiFimscd hood¬ 
lums is something unprecedented m the 
history of demon a tic stiuggle for hu¬ 
man lights in any countiv What H 
string* nnd ominous is tbit the note of 
protest vg inst this /missive lepressidn 
sounded like the whimpciing of ill-fed 
street dors lh ll T It ubis who have 
been li idine so long with the utte^ 
helpl* ssn« s ind mis* ly <»1 the workers 
should t ike this is a kind of stem 
wainmt of hwtoiy Neither history, nor 
the wuikeis will foi get and forgive 
them 1 his i not the end of a strike, 
and i meal stnkc it tint, perhaps the* 
Float* >1 in the lustoiv of woi king-class 
struggle in Inch This is the end of 
whatever is dice ill ind dmnified even ill 
the t'titled concept of bourgeois de¬ 
mon a^y*. 

Holidaying 

Tl e PM must have strained her every 
nerve to win the battle against the stri¬ 
king mlwaymen and to announce her 
commg viitoi) a few days before their 
mii rendu with a nuclear bang. Nobody's 
nerves needed it si moie than those of 
the PM 'she there foie holidayed 
lu i son d lughter in-law vnd giand- 
thildrtn neai Misliobra village 9 km 
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from Simla, at the ‘Retreat*, a two- 
storey 19th century mansion, m the 
middle of a 300-acre oak forest She 
loqes ndmg, but unfortunately while 
nding in the 'Retreat* forest she fell off 
a horse and the attending doctors found 
after an X-»ay eximination that the 
bone of one of her ten fingers had 
cracked It was quickly bandaged and 
an unruffled PM immediately »rjomed 
the vacationing family We aie really 
very sorry for the cr<ck in the bone of 
a finger, though minor, of oui PM 
Even one finger of an Indian PM is more 
\pfccious than one 'million heads and 
chests of the Indian rabble, which get 
completely cracked and smashed in their 
just struggle for existence Wc sincere¬ 
ly wish a speedy recoveiy of the injur¬ 
ed fingei of the PM, so that, back in 
New Delhi with restored nerves, she may 
be able to put her signature with the 
help of that finger on hundreds of do¬ 
cuments and pledges, all aiming at socia¬ 
lism and Ganbi Hatao 

Priests Protest 

Before the iailwaymen*s strike was 
called off, the priest-members of the 
Paschim Banga Pundit Mahasammelan. 
that is the traditional elite, met at their 
annual conference at Howiah Town Hall 
Some of then grievances and demands 
were expressed in the conference The 
pundits pointed out that the use of mate¬ 
rials like cotton coir, foam shell and 
the like in the making of images of gods 
and goddesses, is totally lricligious and 
anti-tradilional The pundits demand 
that this be stopped by the Government 
This righteous indignation of the pun¬ 
dit's should not /be ignofod But one 
thing is missing in their if solution The 
materials are no doubt fwiti-shaslric, 
but what about the images ? These 
are now made in the likeness of very 
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popular men and women For instance, 
the image of Durga is often made in the 
likeness of Mrs Gandhi, and the image 
of Saraswati 1 * made in the likeness of 
popular film actresses Lately there has 
been a trend 'm the image-making of 
I oid Viswakarma in the likeness of 
local Mastans Most humbly we ask 
the pundits, should this tiend be en¬ 
couraged 3 God said, I will make man 
1 will make him m my likeness and 
after my image” So out of the dust 
of the earth. He formed the first man 
and breathed life into his nostrils Man 
was not authorised to make god m his 
own likeness The pundits should meet 
again m a confcience and deliberate 
on this problem 


We support the demand of the pun¬ 
dits for an increase of their ‘dakshinas* 
(fees and perquisites) It is true, as has 
been alleged by the pundits, that the 
organisers of the community pujr* 
spend much on pandals and decora¬ 
tions, but very little on the priests Dr 
S N Sen Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University, a perfect model of the Eng¬ 
lish-educated modern Bengali elite, said 
in his pi evidential address at the con¬ 
ference that attempts should be made 
to venerate religious feeling in the minds 
of the youth While appreciating his 
exhortation one feels that attempts 
should also be made to generate mor< 
non-religious electucal power in the 
thermal stations 


IMPERIALISM AND REVOLUTION 
IN SOUTH ASIA 

Edited by 

Kathleen Gough and 
Hari P. Sharma 

The book begins with an analysis of the impact of imperialism and 
capitalism on India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Bangladesh before and after 
1947, and examines their effects on the social, economic and political 
institutions of the Indian subcontinent. 

The second section examines the changing class structure in villages in 
two parts of the subcontinent—West Punjab in Pakistan and Tamil Nadu, 
and evaluates the responses of various sections of society to the changes 
being brought about by the Green revolution and the corresponding 
growth of organized peasant movements 

The third section deals with the genesis, strategy and tactics of revolu¬ 
tionary movements in India and Ceylon. 

The fourth section discusses the repression and subsequent resistance 
struggle in Bangladesh leading to the indo-Pakistan war and the creation 
of Bangladesh. R$ 65 
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Cultural Notebook 

The Falling Tower 

Abhinava Gupta 

T ITERARY propaganda can be as 
^ potent as any other in beget¬ 
ting myths subsequently embalmed even 
in serious criticism and historical works. 
There is a tradition handed down from 
the thirties of this century that the new 
Bengali poetry of that decade was in 
revolt ^against Tagore \nd his influ¬ 
ence. While this may be true of the 
poetry that was really new the poets 
themselves stood in reverential awe of 
Tagore’s greatness. As it is they who 
propagated the myth of revolt, this can 
only be a case of imaginary wish ful¬ 
filment. Odd materials from contem¬ 
porary sources will show /that many 
young poets of the thirties had an irra¬ 
tional faith in Tagore's god-like wisdom 
and infallibility. This seems all the 
more strange and inexplicable because 
some of them really turned their back 
on the poet and rejected all that he 
stood for in their ideas and expressions. 
If they still worshipped Tagore it can be 
only because of a sense of guilt and 
uncertainty—it was all they could do to 
justify their ways to themselves. Thus 
happened the strangest of all things: 
they rejected Tagore and at the same 
time appealed to Tagore for his ver¬ 
dict on such rejection. 

To my mind there is only one expla¬ 
nation for this odd behaviour. The new 
Bengali poets of the thirties were like 
rebels who felt repentant after the first 
flush of iconoclastic zeal. Now in every 
revolt against paternal authority in any 
sphere of life, repentance is caused by 
a twofold sense of guilt: the rebels 
begin by feeling that they have betray¬ 
ed the past and end up by betraying 
the future to overcome that feeling. But 
this latter betrayal bungs its own sense 
of guilt and intensifies the desire for 
reconciliation with the past. In the/ 
case of the Bengali poets of the thirties 
this betrayal of the high hopes of re¬ 
bellion was made inevitable by a cul¬ 
tural predicament which none of the 
poets could escape. The fundamental 


impulse of their revolt was propagated 
from a source which was derived and 
secondary. It was a familiarity and 
imaginative identification with the new 
Western realism. In the West this new 
breakthrough in art and literature was 
imbued with an urge for liberation— 
mainly from the terror of solitude and 
annihilation. The ^increasing preoccu¬ 
pation with sex, cruelty—individual and 
collective- political struggles with their 
hopes and disillusionment, personal hap¬ 
piness and the ultimate meaning of 
life, was part of this over-riding yearn¬ 
ing of the Western mind. This new 
yearning could not express itself with¬ 
out breaking through the past moulds 
and hence the new wave of experiments 
that swept through the world of Euro¬ 
pean art and literature between the two 
world wars. Both the form and content 
of this new expression can be directly 
related to the historical realities of the 
period. 

Derived Impulse 

But this can hardly be said of the 
young Bengali poets of the thirties. 
When they set themselves to introduce 
the new yearnings and expressions they 
were only acting upon a derived im¬ 
pulse, responding to a fashion that was 
current, copying a vogue. I do not 
mean to say that, many of them did 
not share the ideas and feelings thev 
came across in their readings. Nor did 
they lack true poetic gift of invention 
and expression. But none of them 
could relate their new poetry to the 
specific historical expression of their 
countrymen- the struggles and aspira¬ 
tions of the people of whom thev spoke. 
Ther* v'as much talk of proletarian re¬ 
volution, imperialism and the need for 
identification with the people but little 
real effort to join and organise the masses 
for liberation. While the fate of B?r- 
celona was followed with anguish and 
anticipation, the anti-imperialist struggle 
at home was left to he guided bv Gan- 
dhian non-violence and communal fana¬ 
ticism. The real ma-sses were groaning 
under age-old exploitation and repres¬ 
sion. 

In these circumstances all talk of 
liberation, even within a strictly artistic 
context, was vain and had an air of 


unreality about it. Thus it is that even . 
the poets who celebrated a liberated 
Eros would ring false. Given the soctal 
and economic basis of the poets sueb 
liberation was bound to kb a fantasy 
and day-dream. It is adolescent fantasy 
which strongly colours much erotic 
poetry of this period—even when thd 
poets breathe a disgust with sex. But 
the unreality affects the poetry of this 
period all along the line. Was Sudhilt 
Datta really perturbed by the fate of 
Trotsky or the defeat of the Interna¬ 
tional Brigade > Does his existential 
anguish, which forms the subject of 
much of his poetry, chime in with his 
tastes and ideals as a cultured gentle¬ 
man of leisure} It would be interest¬ 
ing to know how Bishnu De with his 
head full of Western mythology and 
Western psychology was to have his 
heart throbbing with Marxist dreams of 
proletarian power. And Samar Sen, 
whose passion alternated between a 
hatred of the semi-urbanised surround¬ 
ings of the city of his birth apd a 
nostalgic Vonging for the simpler and 
more primitive existence in the not-too- 1 
remote hills and vallevs, found it all 5 
too easy to blend a Prufrockian self- \ 
mockery of well-bred upperclass urban- ! 
ity with an abstract faith in revolution , 
(perhaps aware of this contradiction . 
and having failed to fuse poetry and \ 
propaganda on a deeper and more < 
eeniiine plane he has long given to , 
poetry for propaganda. pure ahd \ 
simple). But in a sense all of them fail- J 
ed to create the new poetrv because of "i 
their failure to connect their derived J 
sensibility with the obiective historical \ 
circumstances of their being. . ' < 

It is this failure which resulted ill ! 
a desire for reconciliation. And the* * 
failure also constituted a betr*val of, 
th* promised liberation. Having turn¬ 
ed away from the immediate past they 
could onlv find their moorings in the 
future. The intimations of a future 
which thev could only create in colla¬ 
boration with the masses, thev disdains 
fullv ignored while vociferously mouth- u 
ing the current phrases of revolution.; 
Some, of course, were shv of theae^ 
phrases even. But all of them* had$ 
to look for sanction in the pest. Aim 
hence they resorted to Tagore's 
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plan wisdom foi approval It was all 
, they could do not to turn themselves 
adrift on a stoimy and uncharted sea 
Thus it strikes us as really pathetic, 
in rctiosptct, to find Buddhadev Bose, 
then editor of *K.abita\ an avant-garde 
Bengali poetrv guarltrly wilting to 
Tagoie again and again asking foi Ins 
opinion on this or that new poet of the 
period o] on one of lus own newly pub¬ 
lished books Tht current Special Lite¬ 
rature Numbci of 'Desh* rallies the 
whole collection of toirespondence be¬ 
tween this young avant-gaide poet of 
the thutus rnd Tagoie tow nds the end 
of his lift Buddhidrv Bose asks m 
almost eveiv httci, foi 1 legore contri¬ 
bution to his porliv jouind ind Tapo*e 
obliged him moic than once Did 
Tagore turn against his own past and 
emhuue the new pnnciphs of ait^ 
Maybe foi an nthology of mode in 
Bengdi potliy published at die time 
by Be si begins \ ith Tagoie and \ is 
dedicated to the venerable Olympian 
And the god did not disdain to send 
his blessings Hie modems, it seems 
were all Ribmdia-blnktas whethci 
Marxist 01 individualist No wondei 
some of them even tned to cl urn this 
god for then lespertivc religions But 
how about Tagoie's own views on the 
writings of the new poets > Both for 
Sudhin Datta and Buddhadev Bose he 
is full of pi-vise he discovers a cettain 
kinship with them Bishnu De, he most 
certainly disliked foi his manmiisms, 
he sn\s but the content nm h ve 
repelled him too Tagore m \y hx\< 
found hirn difficult loo vide his exaspe¬ 
rated comment on De’s addiction to 
literary and othei allusions Sanrni Sen 
he praise* but without any lefcrence to 
his strikingly new attitude and 
sensibility Of Suhhas Mukhopsdhyav’s 
*Padalik” he savs nothing he m«.y not 
lave made much of him at the time 
in one of his lett * ,to Buddh idev 
jiose Tagoie confesses to his limitations 
is a judge of the new poetiy Of 
jourse, Txgor< was hedging himself 
gainst the risk of any futuic reversal 
if his own contempor n ve»dict He 
Ould not have acted moie wisely foi 
^Oth Bwhnu De and Suhlns Mukhopa- 
|HyAva have won the highest awards m 

i 


♦lit countiv for then poems in recent 
yeai»- 

‘Aristocratic Origin 9 

In a i athei longish ljettei he once 
wiote to Buddhadev Bose, Tagore takes 
issue with some unnamed critics who 
h ve ventured to judge of his poetiy 
m a so-called histoncal context The 
lettci contains Tagore's own reto t to 
II me whr still maintain that he was a 
pioduct of feudal uistocracy nuitured 
British capitdism In so fai as I 
can puk the lluead of his i ambling 
iigurmnt 1 a port seems to have eon- 
ttnded that if he a* a bov delighted m 
I he pi iv of light oi the using sun in 
the slunnmnnp coconut leaves oi, as 
i min, revelled m the sceneiy of the 
Pidma, had nothing to do with his 
nustoci itic origin or tlu fact of his be¬ 
ing i Butish subject Only v poet can 
feci Mich dehvhts and communicate 
th-m Bui such simple delights and 
then commumrntton can hardly const’ 
lute the stuff of great poetry At cei- 
tam points in the pursuit of such ioys 
e-ven it the simplest level of n»lure- 
poetry profoundei reflections must 
obtiude thiemselves and distuih the 
poet's hedonistic enjoyment of lus own 
sf nse-peiceptions The rulhlessiicss of 
Natuif, her indifferent^ to hunnn 
happiness, man’s essential solitude and 
leiroi of death, innumerable social evils 
end mjustices deepen and enrich the 
jioet's peiception of beauty His sense 
of beiuty itself is onl> a sudden, fitful 
glimpse of unlimited joy and freedom 
of which nun dremis eternally 
Now Tigoie's poety anyhow t l e 
mijoi pait of it licks a certain depth 
and tidiness because of this lack of 
contrasting picture of horror and ugli¬ 
ness Obviously he insulated himself 
fiom all clistuihmg impressions which 
might inteifeie with hi' enjoyment of 
beauty This psiticular aspect of his 
love of beauty, which also frustraled 
lus cieativity, is traceable, not indeed 
to his origin as o feudal aiistocret, but 
to his continued loyalty to the reaclion- 
arv interests of his class AH the ugli¬ 
ness and horro were created by bis 
class under the blessings of the British 
Raj Tlius both his aristocratic origin 
and the fact of his being a willing and 


collaboiatmg British subject did not 
make for the greatness of his poetry 
hut its weakness and aridity Whenever 
a small aristocracy subsists on a vast 
horde of degraded and mutilated hu- 
mamtv, no real culture or civilisation 
can grow or sustain itself Such aristo¬ 
cracy cm only affect a culture derived 
fiom extraneous souices The civilisa¬ 
tions of classical Athens, Renaissance 
Italy oi Elizabethan England were not 
ba^fd on degiadation of the masses, 
though there were classes and exploita¬ 
tion In British India, the c«nstocracv 
pros^icd at the expense of the people 
who became poorei than they were 
under lh< old f< udal monarchies It 
constituted a parasitical growth fosteied 
bv the exploitation of Butish capital in 
India Such an eisat/ and degenerate 
juling cl iss could not ciede iny inde¬ 
pendent culture Thus Tagore's vision 
of be uit\ wa« it best an escapist flight 
fiom reality and at worst a defence 
and cover for this reality The e*scn- 
tnllv paicritical nature of his class and 
its told lack of significance in history 
dejmves lus creations of an> validity to 
the masses He did not belong to any 
tine ans*ociacy tin own up by lustoiy 
at a cntical juncture to had the his¬ 
toric d destiny of mankind He was of 
an unproductive and ‘unnecessary" 
clast, that only helped the development 
of Butish capitalism at home lagore 
and his successois could unlock their 
noitivitv only if they recognised them- 
'dies * 1 “ "supeifluous” in history and 
d»os< different destiny to redeem 
themselves 

The uttei superfluity of this class and 
then borrowed culture became more 
pronounced m the twenties and thirties 
And yet there is little awareness of this 
situation among the cultured minority 
itself The glimpses of the 4 *Sabuj 
Pat" and "Parichaya” circles which we 
have through some reminiscences pub¬ 
lished in "Desh” (Literary Number, 
1074) make us aware of the futility of 
our Oxbridge intellectuals of which the 
intellectuals themselves had no inkling. 
They were immune to the sufferings 
and snuggles of their countrymen and 
pursued their decadent and exclusive 
dilettantism with a rare sangfroid. 
Once again it is m the more popular 
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work* of fiction and among the less 
“educated writer that we copie across an 
awareness of grim leahties though 
'jherc too middle-class myth-making affects 
this awaieness and dilutes it 

What I have said about the cultuic 
of the years preceding independence 
holds as well foi the culture of the post¬ 
independence davs A small fringe of 
affluence fosters a paiasitical cultuic 
while the oveiwhelming maionty of the 
people aie sunk, m digiadstion The 
situation which prevails m all *indci 
developed countnes vvhcio Western <y 
ploitation ha« c ieats ! \ pseudo-uMf 

c.rac\ and a pseudo-c ultui* must pose 
and answei a question which arises in 
out minds Will a succes>ful j>opul i 
i evolution m these countnes sust un 01 
destioy this new cultuie nd its vahus* 
In the WW wlieie such lcvolution is 
to cpme if it coin's it ill it the end 
o* a long ind full development of in 
dustrnl progiess, the misses must have 
been dnwn into tie aclud piucess of 
this development and enabled to shin 
create and icgcncritc tlu cullunl tra¬ 
dition winch is i concomitant of this 
piop»ess In the Fast, on the otlm 
Innd, all popular .^revolution must be¬ 
gin bv rejecting the derived culture 
* which is the concomitant of exploita¬ 
tion and under development Thus et 
the beginning of revolution and also 
immediately after it, the old anstociatic 
cultuic must perish, m the Harms of the 
struggle to educate and cv lbse the m« s 
ses The beginnings of this tn ly po 
pular culture will seem i poor Mihstitulc 
for the mock brilliance of the old pseudo 
aristocratic pretensions This 1 * win 
the cultural life of the proletariat aftei 
^revolution tomparies unfavour\bly with 
the minority culture of the immednP 
past But while the past could not 
redeem itself within the old framework 
of its values and had to decay fiom 
inanition the new culture, being moie 
broadbased and having moic potential 
universality, will conquer new heights 
If this is true of all popular* 
cultuial revolutions in rny country, it 
ji all the more so in the case of coun¬ 
tnes where no independent ruling class 
has existed for centuries and no authen¬ 
tic upper class culture has been pro* 
-duetd by it. 
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INDIAN ECONOMIC GROWTH CONS 
I RAIN! S AND PROSPECTS 

By R K Sau 

Orient Longman Ltd Paper-back 
Ks 8 50 

I IS an admit ibly small compas* Dr R 
* K .Sau Ins tned to focus on the deter- 
mmints «t tlu chaircter of India's 
socnl s>stfm This book consists of 
th»< e wtllwuiUn essay*, each of which 
c in be to id independently The first 
iinl als > tlm ducnl ess ly promises to 
idn tit\ tlu liw of motion of th< Indun 
economy and ♦hus to show how it func 
horn Tin second i ssay examines cn 
tic ally tlit futility of the cffoits to fit 
i production function into the context 
of Inch in lmicultuu I he thud < %say 
hys Ini* th< truth behind the official 
sloi in of (Gicen Resolution 1 In se- 
r >nd arid the third essay, therefore 
adduce some unpoitant evidence, the 
uiliior thmis, in favoui of some nmte- 
nals m the fiist essay 

If anybody tries to ^indeistand the 
1 iw of motion of an economy he h s 
perfoice to discuss the characlei of the 
production rotation as well as the pio- 
fih of the pioduclive foices and their 
contr uhction I he authoi consult is 
fiist the produrton lelation in India! 
apiicultuie and then turns to the mdus- 
trial scene Then he takes up the r<- 
eent discussion on tin extent of poveity 
in Indn ind criticises ceitun policy pres 
rriptions foi its ei plication Last, he 
msestigates these findings to show how 
the system woiks 

So f u as the moduction function in 
India’-* agucultui 1 sector is concerned, 
Di S^u tuts to examine the extent 
of development >f capitilrm in this 
<pheie The question he tries to answei 
has evidently two diffeicnt aspects 
i lentifie ation of the extent of capitalism 
rt a particul u time and identification 
of the liend of development The first 
pioblem concerns itself with the essence 
of capitalism ind its manifestation And 
according to the author, comprehension 
of the exact natuie of correspondence 
between then is the most intricate pro¬ 
blem Not onlv that, the authoi encoun¬ 
ters another insuperable problem the 


relation between the esstiui of cap.tal- 
i 1 » c*nd ils conditions necessary 
and sufficient This entm secton is so 
utterly confusing ! 

One wonders, if theie was ever any 
necessity for all this If one opens 
Maix’s ‘ Capital” (Vol I Moscow) at 
page 167 or better still Lenin’s ( ollec- 
ted Works (Vol 1 1 conomir Content 
of Naiodnism Moscow) at p *ge 437, 
one vvdl find that thev have verv pieci- 
selv indicat'd the cliffeienti specifica of 
capitalism a« i pioducticn lc lation. 
While the necessary condition of ‘capi¬ 
talism as a production relation is the 
full-fledged development of commodity 
pioduction, the sufficient condition is the 
development of [about powM as com- 
moditv In i ict this question has been 
st tiled in such a way, that, unless one 
itches foi cisuist»\, theic is hardly any 
eason foi fuither d \boration Di Sau 
makes tin issue unnece^sauly fu/?y and 
tlu discussion ends m a cnculai aigu- 
ment v hen he ultimalelv announces The 
*. ipitalist faimti ‘thucfoic* is the chief 
sign and smill mdu *tm of capitalism m 
acncultuic 

Mot only thi« The whole section 
bristles with bi/ant remaiks such as 
puu capitalism ncvei existed anywhere 
in tin woild nor can it cvei* exist, 
oi »t is an op*-n question whether 

Indi cn economy, its imiculturr in parti¬ 
cular was cvei predomme ntlv feudal 
in the Luiopcan sense of the teim” 

Again the author wains us that the 
moment ui stage of development must 
not be v unfused with the i itc of growth 
oi trend ut development In fact there 
is haidlv any ieason for so doing, for 
nevei were any tinge phenomena so 
distinctly diffeicnt fiom one 'mother. 
In prartici, since the ‘differentia speci 
fic i* of capildism (Swee7V, “lhe Theory 
of Capitibst Development”, Jiage 56) 
is ‘free Wage labour’, one can identify 
the extent of development of capitalism 
by corr ldeung the piopoition of ‘free 
wage labour’ to the total number of 
workers But to identify the tiend, one 
has to study the time piofile of pro¬ 
ductive forces Developing the idea, m 
Marx’s “Preface to Critique”, Stalm 
in his “Dnlectical and Historic nl Ma- 
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terialism” (“Problems of Leninism, pp. 
607-608, Moscow* 1943) focuses on 
the nature of contradiction between the 
production relation and the productive 
forces and points out that the productive 
forces are the principal aspect of this 
contradiction in the sense that * they 
revolutionise and finally transform 'thle 
production relations. So to under¬ 
stand the * trend* one has to study the 
change of productive forces over a 
long period of time. Evidently fchis 
is a very difficult task, more so in 
view of the fact that when Dr Sau 
later on in his discussion correctly points 
out how the continuation of a backward 
mode of production thwarts the growth 
of productive forces, this problem boils 
down to studying th? cause of trans¬ 
formation of ‘the production relation** 
from the determined to “the determin¬ 
ing**. (See Mao, Selected Works, Vol. I. 
On Contradiction, p. 336 Peking, 1967). 
One wonders if Dr Sau really under¬ 
stands the nature of the problem when 
he says “it may be easier to identify 
the trend**. Easier said than done. 

After all these, Dr Sau lays down 
certain criteria of “capitalism**, or if 
it sounds more Hegelian, identifies some 
phenomena each of which “partially 
reveals’* the essence of capitalism. 
Examining these criteria, one feels that 
Prof Sau is obvious of the principle 
of “Occam’s razor**. The author exa¬ 
mines the Indian agricultural vector in 
the light of these criteria and finally 
concludes that ‘‘capitalism” has not 
developed in Indian agriculture in the 
sense that it is not the principal mode 
of production, nor can it either deve¬ 
lop. Jotedars have completely gripped 
j our rural economy. They own large 
areas of land, scattered and parcellated. 
They persist in expropriating small cul¬ 
tivators of their lands and thus increase 
their landed property. They lease out 
the land at their disposal at exorbitant 
rent. Agricultural labourers are not 
Tree* because they labou r under a 
bondage of debt to the jotedars, which 
is perpetuated by the latter who charge 
extremely high rates for loans advanced 
to the peasants mostly for their con¬ 
sumption needs. To protect this dual 
interest of “rent and interest exploita¬ 
tion”, jotedars prevent agricultural pro¬ 


duction being {modernised. Thus 
we ifind that for large holdings, the 
average production is very low because 
of und?r-utilisation of soil and perpe¬ 
tuation of obsolete technique, entailing 
the worst misery for the tilling commu¬ 
nity. Surprisingly, however, for small- 
nnd-mediiitn-si/.ed /farms the average 
production is comparatively high. The 
reason is that owners of these farms 
spare no pains to extract as much as 
possible from their holdings to barely 
ake out a subsistence. But while the 
poor peasantry cannot afford the high 
cost of improved techniques of cultiva¬ 
tion, the middle peasantry, even where 
they can, desist from trying these out 
because of the accompanying risk pre¬ 
sented by the narrowness of the market 
—a situation further aggravated by 
the monopoly supply position the jote¬ 
dars enjoy. The jotedars, thus, not 
only block the road to “capitalism” but 
also bring about the ruination of the 
working class—rural and urban - -by 

both ; extra-economic methods and 
the economic method of charging skv- 
high prices for foodgrains. Prof Sail’s 
discussion in this area presents a fairly 
complete picture. But then one may 
get a still better picture of the nature 
of exploitation by the joltdars in ‘A. 
Bhaduri’s articles (“Economic Journal”, 
March, ,1973 and “Frontier”,' Autumn 
Number, M973). ' 

Development of capitalism in the in¬ 
dustrial sector however, the author 
points out. has taken a less revolution¬ 
ary course as the merchants took con¬ 
trol of production. Prof Sau should 
have discussed the history of'development 
as succintly as possible to provide the ne¬ 
cessary cue to the readers as to the shape 
of things at present. Instead, he kind of 
jump-cuts the history of industrial produc¬ 
tion in India to show the nature of ope¬ 
ration of indigenous, monopoly cliques. 
They now concentrate on the production of 
luxury articles (compared to the average 
standard of living in India) for which 
there is demand from jotedars and rich 
peasants, highly paid workers and sala¬ 
ried people engaged in the ever-expand¬ 
ing tertiary sectors. While the author 
proves beyond doubt why this arrange¬ 
ment is most agreeable to the oppressors 
of the masses, he fails to show—and 


this is more important—-the historical 
inevitability of the present situation. " 
Indigenous monopoly cliques produce 
these articles and not necessary wares, 
while there is a good market for more 
of the former, the market for the latter 
is very narrow because of the miserable eco¬ 
nomic condition of the peasantry and the 
majority of the industrial working class. 
Again to produce these luxury articles, 
producers have to import trade marks, 
technology and raw materials and pay 
the foreign monopolists heavily for them. * 
Not only that, foreign monopolists in- . 
vest their money in these areas in such 
a way that the indigenous monopolists 
have to pay for everything and give 
them good returns on their capital as 
well. 

This arrangement allows the foreign 
monopolists to constantly switch on to 
superior techniques or to reduce the lag 
between invention and innovation. Pro- ‘ 
viously, they had to suppress patents of 
new technique or keep them in abeyance 
because they had to recuperate the costs ’ 
incurred in installing old techniques. 
This difficulty constituted ,a very big 
threat to the economic invincibility of 
the premier monopoly houses. Now since 
there is an international market for se¬ 
cond-hand 'or ‘third-hand* technology, 
located mostly in underdeveloped coun- 
tres, which pay a very high price for 
such technology, since there are *tied’ 
buyers, foreign monopolists are as if 
passing through a new phase of another 
industrial revolution. It is for this rea¬ 
son that the industrial policy pursued 
by the Government of India since 1948 
or since 1936 has steadily earned ac¬ 
claim from the proteges of foreign mono¬ 
polists. This situation is \thus to tfye 
advantage of jotedars, the indigenous 
and foreign monopolists. This is why 
apparently contradictory modes of pro* 
durtion co-exist here. While on the one 
hand by restricting the development of 
capitalism, perpetuating obsolete techno¬ 
logy in agriculture, under-utilising ara¬ 
ble land and finally by keeping agricul¬ 
tural work purely seasonal, the jotedars 
ensure supply of labour at a low wage 
and help keeping low the wage in the 
industrial sector, industrial monopoly 
cliques go on appropriating far more 
than what they could under different ^ 
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_ circumstances and their imperialist bos- 

- ses earn a lot in the process. Hence 
the unholy alliance of these three. Prof 

i Sau presents this picture clearly. 

But when it comes to identifying the 
law of motion of the Indian economy, 
he only records the results of his findings 
in various areas without ever exposing the 
causal genetic-relationship between these 
findings. In other words he avoids the 
question of distinguishing principal and 
secondary contradictions on the Indian 
* economic scene. He shows that Indian 
' agriculture remains basically semi- 
feudal. He traces the character of ne¬ 
gative industrialisation and focuses ton 
its reasons. But why all this? Dr Sau 
could have identified the law of motion 
if he had explored the history of colo¬ 
nial subjugation of India, if he had pro¬ 
ceeded to see how the colonialists and 
their proteges operate to perpetuate on 
the one hand, the semi-feudal relation 
in agriculture, and ruthlessly destroy our 
industrial bash . In fact if he had delved 
into the nature of imperialist operation 
on Indian soil, he w'ould understood that 
Indian agriculture remains semi-feudal 
or there hikes place ‘negative industriali¬ 
sation' in India because the Indian eco¬ 
nomy is semi-colonial in character. He 
1 would understand that present-day India 
„ is scrni-colonial as compared with pre-47 
India which was completely * colonial. 
In the absence of this distinction, the 
entire study slides into confusing em¬ 
piricism. 

Poverty 

Prof Saifs discussion of the problem 
of poverty of the masses and his treat¬ 
ment of the theory of distribution are 
► not s t all satisfactory. At least he 
, should have understood that these two 
spheres of study are not independent of 
each other. In fact a competent theory 
of distribution in the context of the 
semi-colonial and semi-feudal economic 
frame would reveal both the extent and 
the real nature of the phenomenon of mass 
poverty. In his discussion of the short¬ 
comings, and inadequacies of and incon¬ 
sistencies lurking in Dandekar and 
Ratlfs policy prescriptions, Dr Sau does 
riot for a moment point. out that the 
whole analysis is pointless because their 

- standpoint it basically wrong. He also 


misses the chance of comparing the re¬ 
sults of various analyses on “poverty" 
and thus fails to bring out the essential 
difference in the nature of urban and 
rural poverty resulting from different 
modes. In fact one singular criticism of 
the current discussion on the pheno¬ 
menon of poverty is that it is 
eclectic and therefore a distorted repre¬ 
sentation of the phenomenon. The real 
phenomenon of poverty—the relentless 
immiserisation of the Indian working 
class—can be discussed only in the right 
perspective of analysis of the mode of 
production. Similarly, (Dr {Sau’s treat¬ 
ment of the theory of distribution alto¬ 
gether lakee a wrong track. In the in¬ 
dustrial sector, big houses appropriate 
more than what they could under com¬ 
petitive conditions and leave both the 
small producer working under competitive 
conditions and the working class an increa¬ 
singly smaller and smaller share of the 
pioducc. The majority of the industrial 
working class are further subjected to ex¬ 
ploration by the jotedars who because 
of their monopoly position charge sky- 
high prices for corn, labour’s only intake 
In the rural sector, however, the division 
nf produce between the jotedars and 
the actual tiller of the soil, be they 
casual or attached labour or share¬ 
cropper, follows altogether a separate 
principle. In fact the latter are subject 
to exploitation by die former through 
market or according to economic laws 
as well as according to extra-economic 
laws. Prof Sau could have proceeded 
along these lines to give his reader the 
sketch of a proper theory of distribu¬ 
tion and thereby analyse correctly the 
nature and extent of poverty of the 
masses. But tlu weakest part of the 
whole essay is Dr Sau’s piecemeal sug¬ 
gestion for curing the troubles of our 
economy. These suggestions are due to 
his complete lack of understanding as 
to the precise role of the Government of 
India. 

Coming to the second essay one can 
say that his criticisms of the production 
function are already part of the stand¬ 
ard literature. For those not acquainted 
with this, this section is difficult and will 
hardly adduce any evidence in favour of 
materials in the first essay. For others, 
this section will appear at places far too 


sketchy. But it correctly brings out the 
complete irrelevance of the so-called 
farm management studies and enquiries 
into the optional size of farms. 

In the third and final essay, Prof Sau 
analyses a new strategy for agriculture 
and the reason for the relatively res¬ 
tricted spread '^of ympqoved techniques 
of farming. In his first essay he hints 
at the proper reasons when he says how 
jotedars and the middle peasantry shun 
these new techniques—the former, be¬ 
cause new techniques constitute a seri¬ 
ous threat to their rent-and-interest ex¬ 
ploit a I ion and the latter, because of the 
acute risk of realisation. 

Prof Sau's discussion 'of marketable 
surplus substantiates the actions of the 
middle peasantry. Here he tells us all 
of a sudden that the cost of non-tradi- 
tional agriculture is greater than that 
of traditional agriculture and hence the 
relative non-use of < new ^techniques. 
Though this is true in absolute terms, 
it is never true in relative terms. In fact 
non-traditional techniques will definitely 
be viable for large-scale agriculture. So 
this cannot be an argument for the re¬ 
latively restricted spread of new techni¬ 
ques. Instead of adducing any new 
evidence in the third essay, Dr Sau vir¬ 
tually advances new arguments not found 
in the first essay. 

He, in fact, misses a golden oppor¬ 
tunity for discussing the contradictions 
between the semi-feudal rural elites who 
oppose tooth and nail the introduction 
of new r techniques in agriculture and 
their foster-fathers--the overseas mono* 
polist cliques, the imperialists who insist 
on exporting new techniques. In the 
process Dr Sau fails to appreciate the 
role of the Indian Government which 
tries to stave off further worsening of 
the contradiction by absorbing the new 
techniques only superficially and by 
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Clippings 

Suicide A Way Of -Life 


Utilising public money bv various me¬ 
thods to pay for the import of new 
techniques Not only does the Gov 
einment thus postpone the crisis, it also 
piakes quick capital out of this move 
through the slogan of Giecn Revolution 
In fact* this book, apait from containing 
few oblique lemaiks on the role of the 
Goveinimnt. docs not analyse this phe¬ 
nomenon m the light perspectve 

To sum up, Di Sau has failed to iden¬ 
tify the pnncipil contradiction in the 
Indi n economy Hence his woik com¬ 
municates loo hllle about the liw of 
motion of our econonrv In fact all 
these again can b* tiaced to in insuffi 
cient appitdilion of the lolc and the 
chanctei of woild impemlism today on 
the one h md and the development of 
impel nhsm into m o imperialism on the 
othm He thus* fails to understand the 
semi-coloni tl chaiactcr of the Indian 
economy and the io!e of oui Govcin- 
ment 

However, what Dr Sau has iccom- 
pbshed in a span of 95 piges is leally 
admit able He is one among a handful 
of vei> capable analysts who *m le*.- 
ponsible foi a it (mentation in the ap 
pronch to the pioblems of oui economy 
They hist piovtd beyond floubt that 
the Inch m c onomv is poor not because 
It is poor, but because it is m ide poor 
hor one who long confined himself to 
only constiurlinq geometric tl proofs of 
the Von Neum m theoicm ind second- 
best theoums etc , this book is an achi¬ 
evement It i iw a veiv scnous ques¬ 
tion in the couise of louuhly foity years’ 
struggle on Indnn soil wlnt did the 
communists do to undeisland the Uw of 
motion of th< Indian tc onomv ^ I his 
work is \ olemn mmndci to tin honest 
left that thev hive to engiec themselves 
in a ically sc nous 'inaKsi* of the law of 
the Indnn economy 

I bHN 


Out sole **gent in Bam^adtsh 
CHALAN71K A BAIGHAR 
14, Banglaba/ar 
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AGAR 1 ALA More than 200 Tupuia 
villagers have committed suicide duung 
the last two yean Povcity has duven 
them to take the txtieine step lhe 
ofhcial figuit ts only 53 

Hospital sources say insanity lias been 
on the increase dso because of poveity 
Hu maxim the Indian fuimer is boin 
in debt lives m debt and dies m debt 
still holds good in the case of Inpuia 
villagus who committed suicide or aic 
insane I hey had mortgaged then lands 
to meet some piessing financial needs 
They lost the lands because the boi row¬ 
ed amount had inenased manifold be¬ 
cause of the usurious late of interest 
Added to the economic insccuiity die the 
pangs of poverty and the giuilling toll 
it lakes among the kith and km lhe 
family head then takes his hie that is* 
if he is sane enough to do it Most 
often he becomes insane 

Agiauan and Hnd itfoims have ob¬ 
viously failed in lipuid 

An indication of the authorities hol¬ 
low pi onuses is that Inpuia villagus 
have to buy keiosene smuggled from 
Bangladesh That too is not vciy plen¬ 
tiful and when av v liable, it sells at Rs 4 
to Rs 5 a litie 

I his despite the Ccntie’s ssuianct 
that it would flood Tupuia with tink- 
wagons of ktros^nc Hie humble kero 
sene limp is a luxury foi the villageis 
So nights ue dukei in Tripura villages 
and students are denied their light to 
study ofl-school 

In towns, the situation is slightly Ixt- 
tei, though the ownsman h is to wait 
in windng queues foi hours to get his 
mcagie supplv of the commodity 
The Government has failed to piovide 
rice through the fvir price shop® Poor 
quality piddy is being offered to the 
villigcro instead of rice The Govern¬ 
ment docs not dare husk the piocured 
piddy as it has been damaged owing 
to bad stoiage 

I be Ccntie his n fused to release more 
nee and wheal because the State Gov¬ 
ernment has shown inflated stocks Non- 


avariability of wheat has driven most 

bakciies out of b lunrss 
The Government had left no stock of 
paddv with the peasants foi the lean 
period Tliej aie now depending on the 
Government which has let the*m down* 
The villagei s plight is being fully exploi¬ 
ted by jotedc is and hoardets whose 
stocks win Inrdlv touched by the Gov¬ 
ernment during procurement as most of 
hum weir scivmg the Government as 
collectmi* agents 

Starvation deaths from all corners 
of die St He hut bt rn leported during 
iht list two months (April-May) Ac- 
coiding to ncwspapei repoits the number 
of such ckiths hts exceeded 20 
(15 Datli Bhaumic in Hindustan limes* 

Delhi) 

The Tlnee Musketeers 

SWIM! S \ R k Me 

A 1 THOUGH Asok Biswas, Ramapra- 
** sad Ghatik and Asim Basu tex- 
hibittd as a group, at the Birla Aca¬ 
demy on Miy 14 19, they have yet to 
find t mme fen themselves Actually 
the how could be called three mini 
one-in vn shows Biswas has shown his 
mantely in watei-colouis, while Ghatak 
hi used tempera and Basu oils Biswas 
h* longs to the fashionable set who un¬ 
cle i *ht unseen direction of Ganesh 
Pyne play then part He has been 
able to pioject hr own personality 
i tlur than bt influenced by anyone 
Although his ticalment of the subject 
is sugai-coated, there is much m his 
constiuction that is bold and his lines 
ate film His handling of colours is res¬ 
trained In fact he takes no risks with 
his hiush His figures vaguely remind 
one of Picasso’s classical and voluptuous 
women done in 1921 or thereabouts 
He has shown the same type of pre¬ 
occupation with volume * Waves and 

People* and ’Preparation’ Should be 
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specially mentioned. Ghatak strives for. 
the simplicity of the pat and his affi- 

* nity with Jamini Ray is quite clear. 
His colours have more of water-colour 

* properties than of tempera. When a figure 
dominates the total space he seems to 
be on safer grounds but Ghatak finds it 
hard when space has a part to play, 
e.g. ‘Expectation* and ‘Shephard*, ‘Medi¬ 
tation* indicates his depth. Asim Basu 
has mastered oils but is ineffective be¬ 
cause he has yet to find himself. 

t Manab Banerjee’s Work 

Manab Banerjee*s work exhibited at 
the Birla Academy in May was a wash¬ 
out. Why such a young artist should 
lack direction and purpose is very hard 
to understand. The whole show reeked 
of commercialism. There was much 
that was pretty and decoiativc. There 
was something of the calendar and pin¬ 
up quality in one or two exhibits, e.g 
, ‘The Waiting Girl* and 'Still life with 
Necklace* and ‘Still life with Tiansi**- 
tor\ 

Kapoor and Choadhnry 

W. R. Kapoor (b. 1951) fell vic¬ 
tim to some nasty bone disease of the 
legs at the age of two-and-a-half and 
this kept him in plaster for twelve years. 
During this period art became a diver¬ 
sion. Later, when be moved about on 
’ crutches, he got his , diploma Sn fine 
arts from the Indian Art College, stand¬ 
ing first class first. He is a member of 
the Society of Working Artists, (West 
Bengal. His technique is quite mature 
but it has the flaws of three-dimension¬ 
al tonalities that remind one of Bikash 
Bhattacharya. In fact the resemblance 
is so strong that one mistakes Kapoor*s 
works for Bhatt^charya's. POtpoor's 
' realistic drawing has power but oil 
seems to drip from his paintings. 

Because of his prolonged illness—he 
is still undergoing some operation— 

the range of his subjects is limited. 
He himself seems to be the centre 
around which his creative world evolves 
and naturally this gives his paintings 
a strong pessimistic flavour. In some, 
** of these he has erotic visions of love- 
making and nude women. All in all, 
no one can doubt that Kapoor has a 
future if he works bard io overcomb 
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his self-pity. He must also steer clear 
of the alluring straits of surrealism. 

After a long time Biren Choudhury 
had an exhibition at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, from the end of May to 
June 3. As far as one can remember, 
his last exhibition had water-colours. 
In this exhibition he has shown a rare 
mastery of oik He uses dull colours, 
quite intentionally, but the total canvas 
as a flat surface. His drawing and 
stylisation are simple but firm and 
have a sort of subdued rhythm. It is 
disturbing .that sometimes his cofcur* 
arc too dark to be visible. This twi¬ 
light kingdom is full of personal ima¬ 
gery which is sometimes meaningful 
but at others obscure His eloquence is 
very subjective All his works have 
grace and charm • particularly ‘Kunti*, 
‘Sitarist*, ‘Crisis I* 'are bold and eloA 
quent. 

Letters 

Political Prisoners 

We, the undersigned, are deeply 
anguished to know that many of the 
political suspects detained in Indian 
jails are on indefinite fast since May 17. 
1974 to press their demand that they 
be recognized as political prisoners 
We >also deeply deplore that tens of 
thousands of political suspects have been 
kept rotting in Indian jails for several 
years without even proper trials, and 
subjected there to the most inhuman 
conditions as well as to physical torture, 
most of these detainees are young peo¬ 
ple who arc merely suspected of be¬ 
ing Naxalites. We are aware that the 
Defence of India Rules, Preventive De¬ 
tention Act, Maintenance of Internal 
Security Act, and a continual series of 
trumped up charges are among the 
means used to keep these peoplfe in. 
custody in spite of the Indian legal 
framework. We are horrified that in a 
democracy such flagrant violation of 
people's fundamental rights could go on. 
We urge the Government of India to 
stop it. More specifically we urge the 
Government of India to recognize these 
detainees as political prisoners and to 
'bring them to fair and speady trials. 


We also ask oui fellow academics and 
intellectuals in India to do their utmost 
for the same ends. 

Dr Kathleen G. Aberle, Dept, of So¬ 
ciology fit Anthropology, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada;. 
Dr Chin Banerjee, Department of Eng¬ 
lish, Simon Fraser University, Van¬ 
couver, Canada; Dr Gerald Berreman, 
Department of Anthropology, University 
of California, Berkeley . Dr Marlene 
Dixon, Department of Sociology, McGill 
University, Montreal ; Dr Richard Flacks, 
Department of Sociology, University of 
California, Santa Barbara; Dr Robe# 
Heifetz, Urban Rural Studies, Univer¬ 
sity of California, San Diego; Dr H. 
Hicerkson, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Simon Fraser University, 
Vancouver, Canada; Dr John Horton, 
University of California, Los Angeles; 
Dr Mark Juergensmeier, Project Direc¬ 
tor of the Center for South and South 
East Asia Studies, University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Berkeley; Peter Limqueco, Edi¬ 
tor, “Journal of Contemporary Asia**,. 
Stockholm, Di N. Lincoln. Department 
of Modern Languages, Simon Fraser 
University, Vancouver, Canada; Mr 
Harry Magdoff, Editor. “Monthly Re¬ 
view**, New York; Dr David Matza, De¬ 
partment of Sociology, University of 
California, Berkeley; Dr B. Muratorio, 
Department of Sociology and Anthropo¬ 
logy, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada; Dr R. Muratorio, 
Department of Sociology and Anthropo¬ 
logy, University 'of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada; Dr Gail Omvedt, 
Department of Sociology, University of 
California, San Diego; Dr Fianz Schur- 
mann. Department of Sociology, Univer¬ 
sity of California, Berkeley, Dr Charles 
Schwartz, Professor of Physics, Univer¬ 
sity of California, Berkeley; Dr Herman 
Schviendenger, School of Criminology, 
University of California, Berkeley; Dr 
Hari P. Sharma, Department of Socio¬ 
logy and Anthropology, Simon Fraser 
University, Vancouver, Canada; Mr 
Paul Sweezy, Editor, “Monthly Review’’, 
New York; Dr J. Whitworth( Depart¬ 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Simon Fraser University, Vancouver, 
Canada. 
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‘Secret Meeting** 

It appears from a report in “Ananda 
^Bazar Patrika” dated 5.5.74 that the 
police arrested many extremists from a 
secret meeting near Sealdah. 

I know the secret of these secret 
meetings. 

About a year or so ago a report 
Was published in the newspapers that 
on secret information the police had 
raided Mohammed Ali Park and arrest¬ 
ed many extremists who were holding 
a secret meeting.. I personally know 
the .father of a young man who was 
arrested there. The father had to spend 
"some money, in a secret way. for the 
release of his son arrested at that se¬ 
cret meeting. 

These secret meetings are organised 
by the agents of the police. These 
agents had at one time infiltrated into 
the CPI (ML). They know the 
friends and relatives of the extremists 
they had come in contact with. These 
friends, and relatives are not themselves 
extremists and are not in any way con¬ 
nected with the activities of the party. 
They help the extremists in trouble out 
of sympathy for their miserable plight. 

These sympathisers are decoyed to 
these secret meetings organised by the. 
agents of the police and there they are 
arrested. The purpose seems to be 
some wrongful gain by the police and 
also scaring away the sympathisers of 
the extremists in trouble. 

Some time ago I was informed by a 
young man. whom I knew to be an 
extremist and who had been in jail 
as an undertrial for a few months, that 
a meeting had been called by a so- 
called branch of the APDR. The 
meeting was to be held somewhere near 
Beadon Street for organising a supply 
of articles of dress to poor undertrials 
in jail. The meeting was to be held 
at 7 p.m. I was requested to attend. 

I went to the place but as I was not 
very familar with the locality I was. 
rather late in finding out the place of 
the meeting. As I 'approached the 
place I found a police van to which 
about 8 or 10 persons were being es¬ 
corted. I learnt that all the people 
wKo attended the meeting were arrested 
and taken to Lalbazar Police Head¬ 


quarters and implicated }t false cases 
though none of them was an extremist. 

These facts remind one of an obser¬ 
vation of a judge of the Allahabad 
High Court that “there is not a single 
lawless group in the whole of the coun¬ 
try whose record of crime comes any¬ 
where near the record of that organic, 
ed unit which is known as the Indian 
Police Force”. 

S. K. Ghosh 
Calcutta 

Bangladesh Situation 

The crisis of the ruling party has 
reached a new stage. Accusations and 
counter-accusations of corruption and 
misrule levelled against each other by 
the two major warring factions and tbeir 
sub-factions, have resulted in the recent 
killings on the Dacca University campus 
and many oth^r places throughout the 
country. It h naive to call these hap¬ 
penings a mere clash of individual in¬ 
terests. 

It may be recalled that immediately 
after the formation of Bangladesh our 
party, in the first statement released on 
March 5, 1972. said that Bangladesh 
came into being through the military ag¬ 
gression by Indian expansionists backed 
by Soviet social-imperialists. And a 
puppet government composed of inci¬ 
pient compradors having links with de¬ 
cadent feudalism under the hegemony 
of social-imperialists and Indian expan¬ 
sionists was installed in Bangladesh. 
Consequently, thanks to the unbridled 
exploitation by the rejuvenated feudal 
element*! and the foreign powers, parti¬ 
cularly India and Russia, the economy of 
our country is sure to suffer beyond all 
conceivable dimensions leading to the 
present famine c.ondtions and total 
economic collapse in the country 

Our party in that statement also point¬ 
ed out that although social-imperialism 
has temporarily triumphed, the country 
has been exposed to the danger of die 
conspiracies of the "two super-powers in 
their mad rush for hegemony over our 
country and also in this part of the 
globe. The events of the last two years 
have proved our predictions. 

From' the beginning the ruling party 


carried in its womb the embryo* of po¬ 
litical .groups 'owing allegiance to ’the 
super-powers. The initial warmth and 
cordiality between these groups gradu¬ 
ally evaporated and very soon gave way 
to shameless greed leading to interne¬ 
cine. quarrels over the share of the 
booty during the last two years. This 
gradually created favourable conditions 
for the growth of these embryonic 
groups into two major factions oppos¬ 
ed to each other. 

The two super-powers in their con¬ 
tention for hegemony (Russia to main-*' 
tain and America to regain hegemony) 
over Bangladesh have been nursing and 
helping the process of development of 
these factions within the ruling party. 
The recent events dearly indicate the 
process of polarisation that has been 
taking shape. 

In this background internecine quar¬ 
rel* within the ruling circles and their 
growing isolation from the masses due 
to their shameful misrule giving rise to 
an unprecedented mounting crisis, all 
the symptoms of a grave situation in¬ 
viting a state of emergency and some 
form of military rule under the leader¬ 
ship of the ruling parly and their foreign 
masters are becoming evident. In the 
event of such a step taken by the rul¬ 
ing party the situation will definitely ag¬ 
gravate. And in such an aggra-, 
vated situation patriots of all 
shades of opinion become the first target 
of attack of the establishment. Con¬ 
sequently, the deteriorating situation 
will only add to the sufferings and 
miseries of the people. 

It is, therefore, high time that all the 
patriotic forces and ,&uch elements ini 
rite bureaucracy, army and the police 
and also within the ruling party if any/ ~ 
should unite and make all efforts to 
make the people conscious of the deve¬ 
loping situation and resist such danger 
by mobilising the masses of the people. 

Our party has been working along this 
line and offers all co-operarion to such 
efforts of the patriotic forces of our 
country. 

Central Secretariat 
Purba Bahglar Saray&badi Dal 
(ML) „ 
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Defend Prisoners 


The Legal Aid Committee has been 
organised to defend a^ll those who are 

being victimised for holding politi¬ 
cal beliefs dissimilar to those of the 
party in power. Our object is to 
defend such cases irrespective of die 
political ideology of the victims. 

There are thousands of de¬ 
tenus and undertrial prisoners in 
West Bengal only. Innumerable 
cases have been pending since 1968- 
69. Despite reminders the police are 
reluctant to submit chaigesheets and 
bail is being opposed stubbornly. If 
one is granted bail he is tagged to 
some other cases. Thus the prison¬ 
ers are virtually denied any defence- 
The overwhelming majority of those 
who had to be released after the 
Supreme Court struck down Section 
17A of the MISA, were immediately 
re-arrested. 

There is great need to expand our 
work and the task before us is huge. 
We can hope to tackle it adequately 
only if greater co-operation is forth¬ 
coming from all democratically- 


minded people not only in this State 
but in the whole of India. 

We appeal to all democratic peo¬ 
ple : 

To contribute generously to this 
Committee; 

To communicate to us all cases 
of political victimization in 
need of legal aid. 

Cheques drawn in favour of Bina 
Baneriee may be sent to either of 
the addresses given below; money 
orders, cash and communications to 
the office (2). 

1. Bina Banerjee 
Account No 10816 
United Bank of India, 
Sealdah Branch, 

28, Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
Roy Road, 

Calcutta-9. 

2. Jayasree Rana 
Legal Aid Committee 

C/o Mukul Chose, Advocate 
9, Old Post Office Street 
First Floor, 

Calcutta-1. 

Visiting hours: 4-90 p.m. to 
6-90 p.m. on ^weekdays (bar¬ 
ring holidays). 
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T HOSE who are fond of using communist language may yet use it when 
it concerns the CPI. For example, they might yet say that the West 
Bengal unit of this party has deviated fiom the party’s Cochin Congress line* 
that the new tactical line of dissolving the PDA in West Bengal was reached 
after a bitter inner-party struggle, which still continues ; that the CPI is about 
to take up the mass line after its ’’break” with the Congress and so on. 

But it will hr* more natural ll one uses the language of soccer With 
reference to the CPI game in West Bengal. It is evident that the Congress 
not playing well even after bolstering the team with stalwarts hired from the 
♦CPI 1 hough the right-outs of the CPI have a fine understanding with the 
left-ms of the Congtc*s, the light linkmen of the Congress are not at all co* 
opeiatmg with *he left linkmen of the CPI, thus leaving yawning gaps in.the* 
defence. Therefoie, a reshuffling of the team is in order. The Progressive 
Democratic Alliance is dissolved. The CPI and Congress are now entirely two 
different teams, and as the Maidan-goers aie familiar with the phenometocN)* 1 
they will play their respective games seeing that one does not hurt the otheP* 
interests They will be partners, in opposition. It will be a more progressive 
democratic alliance. 

Therefore there is no need to speculate that Mr Rajeswara Rao left the 
State Council meeting in fear that such anti-Congressism will cost him the 
Order of Lenin, a bonus he lecently earned. The State Council voted for gufcfad 
anti-Congrcssism, not blind anti-Congressism. Mrs Gandhi's hope is that 
West Bengal CPI will support the WB Congress on issues. And by now it it 
clear that Mrs Gandhi’s expressed hope is a directive, or let the CPI bewarfe* 
The dissolution of the PDA has of course scared the chicken-hearted aixf 
the rushy section of the WB CPI, specially those 36 MLAs who got through 
the election under the PDA signboard. They are dashing to and fro, be Ween, 
Delhi and Calcutta^ between the Congress office and the CPI office, to convi^ 
the Congress that there was no love lost in between. The CPI daily focino^ 
Calcutta blacked out the news on Friday (m company with “The Statesman’!)^ 
even though other bourgeois papers made the headline* with the PDA disa<4ty*^ 
tion stoiy. Pcihaps it expected that the jesolution would be revoked 
watered down or rejected at higher levels. It was surely not a comfortable 
position to find the Congress umbrella icmoved just at the outset of the motiaaajtv* 
What is slightly curious, however, is the attitude of Mr S S. Ray. Hlf< 
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thinks that the CPI-led Congressman 
(who leads whom, begad) are conspir¬ 
ing to oust him and Kin followers, and: 
the dissolution of the PDA. is just* die 
beginning (or (is it the culmination,?) 
of the end. But it it slight^ unclear, 
why Mr Ray who had no love for the 
WB CPI and always threatened the 
Congressmen hobnobbing with the CPI 
should so direly miss the PDA. Can 
it be that Mr Ray is suffering from per¬ 
secution 'mania and whatever happens 
without his consent is construed as a 


One-Party 

The Socialist Party chairman, Mr 
George Fernandes, may !be wondering 
at the sudden inflation of his revolution¬ 
ary stature in the eyes of the Congress 
Government. He was arrested under the 
Maintenance of Internal Security Act a 
week before the railway strike, and in 
defence of the detention the Railway 
Minister had hinted at a deep-laid con¬ 
spiracy which he could not disclose pro¬ 
bably in the interest of the country’s 
security. Mr Ferpandes has been re¬ 
leased and the conspiracy theory has been 
buried; it may be exhumed if there is 
a threat of fire next time. Within weeks 
he has received a second tribute—this 
time from the Bihar Government which 
has externed him from Bihar for two. 
months under the Defence of India Rules. 
He was ordered back from Patna air¬ 
port; the Stale Government seems to 
have apprehended that the v*ery quiet 
State of Bihar would go up in flames if 
Mr Fernandes was allowed to proceed 
to the city centre to confer with his 
party colleagues and victimised railway 
employees and address a few meetings. 
All these are legitimate and legal political 
and trade union activities in which, our 
holy constitution says, every citizen has 
a right to participate. 

Before Mr Fernandes, it had been the 
turn of the irrepressible SSP leader, Mr 
Raj Narain, to be externed from Bihar. 
It is ridiculous to suggest that either of 
them is dedicated to a revolutionary. 
trans(prmation of society. The sole aim 
of their projected visits was to reap 
some political advantage fiom the Bihar 


weapon, to wreck his opportunist career? 
With, tilier leftist movement now in total 
disarray, let him not lose his cool. Now 
that the CPI ha# succeeded ‘in losing 
its chains (and by Marx, it Hacks nothing, 
else to. lose), we can expect that; the 
CPI will make appropriate noises re¬ 
garding the price rise, corruption* black 
money, et cetera and call that a mass 
struggle. Since When has m|tre noise 
demolished houses, even if they are un¬ 
der the supervision of Calcutta Corpo¬ 
ration or the Indian Congress? 

Democracy 

situation so that their parties may get 
some more votes in the next election. 
This very innocent and respectable aim 
was thwarted by the Bihar Government 
by invoking the DIR. The attitude it 
struck when the CPI chairman, Mr Dange. 
visited Patna is in sharp contrast- Mr 
Dange got all cooperation from the Gov¬ 
ernment in organising a rally against 
the current agitation; maybe the rally 
consisted mainly of Congress supporters. 
Evidently, anyone striving for the pro¬ 
longation of a thoroughly discredited re¬ 
gime is a defender of democracy .and 
everyone who tries to end that rule is 
a fascist who deserves to be muted under 
the DIR. So firm is the commitment of 
the ruling party to democracy that it 
does not hesitate to take to fascist me¬ 
thods to preserve democracy. 

A corollary (of this attitude is that 
the Emergency and the Defence of India 
Act and Rules should continue as long 
as there are opposition parties in the 
country. The Prime Minister has sou¬ 
ght to justify the continuation of the 
Emergency on the ground of the econo¬ 
mic crisis. As long as this Government 
lasts one crisis will follow another. 
There may be a political crisis, there 
may he a war, and there may be an eco¬ 
nomic crisis. In their unending cycle 
the Government will have no occasion 
to lift the Emergency and revoke the 
Defence of India outrages. They will 
continue to erode the already tenuous 
allegiance of the ruling party to the rule 
of law and push it along the dictatorial 
path. The jGovernment is using the 


Emergency and the DIR to eaftdMish a 
one-party democracy in this comxtop, and 
aft log as that? objeeftfoa. Kuan m Siiu m i 
the hoHgphlins ofi fascism, subversion 
and consgifocy will ooatiiiue to-ft# raised. 

Thei Aid 

The agreement on $1,400 million ass¬ 
istance to India at the Aid India Con¬ 
sortium’s recent meeting at Paris must 
have .immensely pleased New Delhi. 
The amount not only represents a $400 
million increase in the pledged quantum 
over the past year's level but finally puts 
at rest the nagging fear that the donor 
countries might cut down assistance in 
view of India's "impertinence" in going 
in for a nuclear explosion. But the 
gnomes of Paris know better* They 
are aware that for all the big- bang that 
New Delhi has made, the Indian econo¬ 
my has seldom been in a worse condition. 
And to all indication, the crisis is bound 
to get worse before it turns any better. 
They are not sure that the economic 
ills will not finally trigger a. different. 
t>pe of bomb, not in the lonely deserts 
of Rajasthan but right in the heartland 
of the country, upset the status quo, and 
throw the economy into a vortex of 
uncertainty. As it ^is, India with all 
its poverty remains one of the finest 
places for making a quick buck and 
its potentiality as an emergent market 
for the second-hand, outdated machines 
and consumer goods not usable in the 
developed nations is rated very high. 
A laige dose of foreign assistance is 
one of the means of insuring against 
an undesirable political upset and 
it is just as well that the bourgeois lea¬ 
dership of a bourgeois society should 
be propped up at any cost. 

But the question of foreign aid is not* 
something that concerns the leadership 
alone. It concerns everybody with an 
iota of self-respect. Already nearly 
three-fourths of gross aid is being used 
to meet repayment and interest obliga* 
tions. And unless the country calls a 
halt to all this murky business of swap¬ 
ping national dignity and sovereignty for 
a few thousand million dollars* a time, 
might soon come when the outflow will 
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exceed .the inflow and the country will 
he forced >te ipay for dll the lending of 
the past through its nose. New Delhi is 
evMetflty net perturbed over such a 
‘possibility new; as a mafter of fact, it 
dees wet seem to be perturbed over any¬ 
thing at all. Cut Where do we go from 
here? 

No Enquiry 

The Supreme Court of )nd ; a has fin¬ 
ally dismissed the appeal of Mr B. D. 
Sharma, l a former Chief Minister of 
Haiyaiuu praying for a writ of man¬ 
damus to institute an enquiry into the 
the .acts of the present Chief Minister 
Mr Bansi Lai, showing alleged undue 
fdtours to the promoters of Maruti 
Ac 'Co. 

At one stage the Chief Justice con¬ 
fessed that the court could not compel 
the Government of India to institute an 
enquiry in terms of the Commission of 
Enquiry Act of 1952. In similar cases, 
the Supreme Court has struck down such 
provisions of earlier laws and acts as 
seemed to conflict with the course of 
justire or equity and declared that the 
said section or sections were ultra vires 
of fhe Constitution. The allegations 
relating to the Maruti affair have been 
so various and voiced by so many citi¬ 
zens and, in addition so well document¬ 
ed to facilitate such an enquiry, 
that the failure or unwillingness of the 
Supreme Court to expedite the course 
of justice must remain somewhat of a 
mystery. 

The other plea which came to the 
rescue of the Maruti promoters was that 
the appellant has no locus standi m 
the matter and so his appeal was dis- 
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missed. When counsel for the appellant- 
petitioner sought to know the reasons, 
the Chief Justice was reported to have said 
’‘tersely” that he would give no reason. 
Perhaps there is no etther instance in 
judicial records of a court in ihe world 
dismissing an (appeal but declining to 
give in writing the reasons for such dis¬ 
missal. 

The locus standi of a citizen of In¬ 
dia I should be self-evident—he or she, 
as a citizen of India, is vitally interest¬ 
ed in the rule of law and purity of 
administration. If just because a man 
stands alone and no second man comes 
forward to back him, will his case go 
by default on the ground that he has 

no locus standi? Allegations of cor¬ 
ruption among [ministers may Jbe iji 
many cases politically motivated. But 
wheie irregularities are blatant, where 
provisions of rules, regulations and 
other related laws are prima facie cir¬ 
cumvented or violated, then clearly they 
call for a public enquiry with ample 
opportunities for the complainants to 
present their case. The Watergate scan¬ 
dal was first started by people with “no 
locus standi” at all. It was first the 
ferreting of news by some enterprising 
press people which made the shocking 
revelations. 

Another implication of the remarks 
of the Supreme Court is also worthy 
of note. In effect, the judges consider 
that the Lok Sabha alone has the* locus 
standi, and if it votes for such an 
enquiry, the Government would then be 
bound to order one. But this opening 
is illusory when the ruling caucus has 
managed to secure an tmshakeable ma¬ 
jority. In such an event, even those 
with a locus standi do find themselves 
cheated of their rights. There seems 
to be no remedy for such a tangled web 
woven by ministers, party bosses and 
other influential groups /to reduce the 
supreme legislature itself to a mockery. 


Liberation Struggles 
In Africa 

(Press Diary, March-May 1974) 

Narendra Svnmi 

I IIS time we will begin with the 
* latest events. Most dramatic 
happenings marked April 25 in Portu¬ 
gal when a group of army officers, pro¬ 
claiming a desire to bring democracy to 
Portugal and peace to her African ter¬ 
ritories, seized control of the country 
and announced the end of more than 
40 years of authoritarian rule. Fur¬ 
ther 'developments are unfolding with¬ 
in Portugal, in the form of liberalisa¬ 
tion of life. As we arc more concern¬ 
ed with implications for Southern Africa 
and the liberation struggles in the Afri¬ 
can territories, the early responses and 
reactions there are surveyed here. 

The PAIGC, in a statement broadcast 
over the Guinea-Bissau African Inde¬ 
pendence Movement’s Radio Liberation, 
welcomed the Portuguese coup over¬ 
throwing the fascist colonialist govern¬ 
ment, thereby giving the Portuguese 
people the chance lo fiee themselves 
from the shackles of fascism. It stated 
that the people of Guinea-Bissau were 
more than ever resolved to pursue the 
struggle against the Portuguese aggres¬ 
sors and all who oppose their total libe¬ 
ration. This was the best way in which 
the forces of independence could help 
the Portuguese people and the “healthy 
forces of the Portuguese Army*’, and 
hasten the end of colonialism. (London 
“Times”, April 26), 

MPLA representative in Brazzaville 
said on April 26 that the African na¬ 
tionalist guerillas in Angola would in¬ 
crease armed action against Portuguese 
troops if the junta in Lisbon did not 
change Portugal's colonial 'policies. In 
case of no policy change, “we will take 
advantage of the situation in Portugal 
to clean up the situation in Angola by 
striking harder blows at the Portuguese 
army”. Doubts were expressed whe¬ 
ther Portugal’s new military rulers 
would change the colonial policy “be¬ 
cause they continue to speak of Portu- 
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gucse of all races”. MPLA would be 
willing to negotiate with the junta, 
“provided our personality is respected. 
We have always been for a dialogue". 
(London "Times”, April 26). 

FNLA President, Mr Holden Roberto, 
said in Kinshasa that any contacts with 
the new regime in Portugal must be 
made within the historic context of total 
independence of Angola. He indicated 
that a negotiated settlement was still 
possible, but considered the idea of a 
federal system out of date. If Ango¬ 
lans had to seize independence by 
force, all Portuguese would He driven 
out of the territory. On the possibility 
of a unilateral declaration of indepen¬ 
dence by the white Portuguese settlers 
in Angola, he said that developments 
were being closely followed. He pi^- 
dicted that such a declaration would 
fail for lack of support from Portugal 
and South Africa, and would be doom¬ 
ed to extinction. If, however, white 
settlers wjerc prepared to cooperate in 
the development of Angola, they would 
be welcome and their safety would be 
guaranteed. (London “Times”, April 
26). 

Fifclimo said that it .rejected Gen 
Spinola’s proposals for a federation o* 
Portugal and its African territories, and 
that it would go on fighting. Miss 
Rosario Tembe, Frelimo’* Informa¬ 
tion Secretary in Lusaka, told a ZANU 
(Zimbabwe African National Union) 
rally that there should not be undue 
optimism about events in Portugal- 
“We say no to this because we are not 
fighting in Mozambique to become Por¬ 
tuguese of black skin. We are fighting 
to affirm and dignify our personality as 
Mozambiqane.. The developments in 
Portugal cannot hinder even for a mo¬ 
ment tKc continuation of the struggle 
in Mozambique”. The Lisbon junta 
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had to recognise that the overseas ter¬ 
ritories, like metropolitan Portugal, 
wanted the fundamental rights of free¬ 
dom and democracy. Miss Tembe add¬ 
ed, ”We shall intensify our fight in 
Mozambique as the best way of sup¬ 
porting our efforts in Zimbabwe (Rhode¬ 
sia)”. Observers believe that the 
stronger Frelimo becomes the harder 
neighbouring Rhodesia will find it to 
maintain control because of more fre¬ 
quent guerilla raids across the borders. 
("Daily Telegraph”, Britain, April 29. 

OAU (Organisation of African Unity) 
Secretary General said in Gabon that 
Portugal will not give up the colonies 
willingly. “What Wvill free our conti¬ 
nent is the struggle by the liberation 
movements, supported by the whole of 
Africa through the OAU”. He added 
that the OAU would help reinforce the 
"fighting structure” of the liberation 
movements. ("Washington Post”, April 
29). President Kaunda of Zambia 
called upon the new regime in Lisbon 
to grant independence to Angola and 
Mozambique Making Zambia's first 
official statement on last week's army 
coup in Portugal, he reaffirmed his sup¬ 
port for the liberation movements in 
Portugal's African territories. (London 
“Times”, May 2). 

There was certainly no gloom in the 
business community in the Angolan capital, 
Luanda. For years they have complain¬ 
ed bitterly about Lisbon’s policy of 
filching the territory’s earnings and giv¬ 
ing little in return. Among this com¬ 
munity, there is welcome for the great¬ 
er autonomy, foreseen in Gen Spinola’s 
"Lusitanian Federation” plans, enabling 
^Angolh |to become one of the richest 
countries in Africa, with its coffee, oil 
and beef. ("Daily Telegraph”, April 29). 
A report in the British “Guardian” 
(May 3) talks of the first open com¬ 
ment by any political group, in the re¬ 
lease of a manifesto by the “Civic De¬ 
mocratic Commission”, calling for radi¬ 
cal constitutional changes in (Angola. 
The commission also called for the re¬ 
lease of political prisoners, the closure 
of detention camps, and \the ^ppoinM 
mrnt of a 'representatives of the junta 
to the Angolan capital. According to 
observers, moderate black Angolans 
would support the idea of federation. 


Also there is talk of unilateral 
action if the idea of settlement is re¬ 
jected. 

In Mozambique, both Lourenco Mar¬ 
ques and Beira have had emotional 
scenes of jubilation. For the first time 
in half a century, local newspapers ap¬ 
peared uncensored. But as the euphoria 
ebbs, worry about the long-term future 
sets in. A statement issued in the name 
of Air Force General Diogo Neto, a 
junta member, said that there was no 
intention on the part of Portugal to 

abandon Mozambique. This Statement 
issued .in Lourenco Marques and also 
in Beira, the scene of intense guerilla 
activity, was to give maximum assur¬ 
ance to the white population. 220,000 
in a total of 9 million. (Washington 
“Post”, April 29). The apparent calm 
was bioken by the release of a militant- 
ly left-wing pamphlet declaring student 
support for the junta which "removed 
the (old colonial fascist regime of 
Marcello Caetano”. Demands were also 
made for immediate ^demobilisation of 
student army conscripts. The pamph¬ 
let called on "the more progressive 
factions of the armed forces to suffocate 
any attempt by reactionary Fascist forces 
towards a declaration of independence 
along Rhodesian lines" and also for 
military and diplomatic action to thwart 
any such declaration. Tins seems cer¬ 
tain to exacerbate the tensions of 
whites here who fear a sell-out by Lisbon. 
(“Financial Times”, Britain, April 29). 
A session of the Mozambique Parlia¬ 
ment was abruptly opened and closed 
within 3 minutes on April 30, after a 
dramatic confrontation ^between army 
tofficers and demonstrators supporting 
the military junta in Lisbon. (“Daily 
Telegraph”, May 1). Hundreds of 
supporters of Frelimo were freed from 
jail in Lourenco Marques on May 1, 
on the instructions of the junta of 
National Salvation in Lisbon. The 
number of those released is anywhere 
between 1000 and 2000, leaving many 
still behind the bars. Some had been 
detained for as long as 11 years for 
supporting Frelimo. Many of those 
freed complained that they were tor¬ 
tured and starved by the jailors be¬ 
longing to Portugal’s feared secret 
police, the Directorate General of Secu- 
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rity (DCS). On one side, the release 
has sent a shock wave of anger through 
white settler communities, on the other, 

. there were touching scenes as the pri- 
■ soners, mostly Africans with fewer 
than 20 Europeans, emerged to free¬ 
dom from the DGS fortress at Machava, 
notorious for international reports claim¬ 
ing brutality and tortures. (“Daily Tele¬ 
graph”, May 2). 

The much hated secret police DGS 
while being disbanded to Portugal, suffer¬ 
ed near lynchings and arrests of their 
.colleagues in Lisbon. But not so in the 
African territories. The agents of. 
the DGS who played a key 
role in counter-insurgency, have 
been fgiven their new roles in Africa 
within the military structure, according 
to reports reaching from Beira in Moz¬ 
ambique. They have been told to coordi¬ 
nate intelligence reports, control hundre¬ 
ds of paid black informers, direct the 
efficient Flecha (arrow) troops and inter¬ 
rogate prisoners. Other functions of 
' the DGS, like surveillance of politically 
suspect civilians, telephone tapping and 
checking on students are reported to 
have been stopped. (London “Time:/’ 
April 30). 

White Minority Regimes 

The military takeover in Portugal lias 
left Rhodesians dazed and bewildered 
by its speed and unexpectedness. How 
completely Rhodesia was caught off 
guard is apparent from the fact that 
as the coup was being staged in Lisbon, 
her accredited diplomatic representative 
was on a routine visit to Salisbury. Mr 
Smith based his attitude towards the 
Rhodesian security situation on the be¬ 
lief that his country had a cast-iron 
guarantee of Poituguese support in the 
common struggle of white Southern 
Africa against the militancy of black 
States. His first cautious comment on 
the coup on April 26 was ‘'Rhodesia 
does not interfere in the internal affairs 
of other countries and therefore the poli¬ 
tical changes in Portugal are essentially 
matters for the Portuguese. Rhodesia 
has always enjoyed the best of relations 
with metropolitan Portugal and her pro¬ 
vinces in Africa and we believe these 
relations will continue”. (“Daily Tele- 
„ graph”, April 27). Among the white 


population of Rhodesia, anxiety is spr¬ 
eading about the effects of the Portu¬ 
guese coup. Mr Smith’s statement has 
done nothing to reassure them that their 
fears of their country 'being * isolated 
from the rest of the continent are ground’ 
less. It is felt that the new situation 
will weaken the ties between Rhodesia 
and South Africa, because with inde¬ 
pendence or even a high degree of au¬ 
tonomy for Mozambique, Rhodesia would 
become even more of an embarrassment 
than she is at present to her southern 
neighbour (“Observer”,/ Britain,' Afcril 
28). 

South Africa's Prime Minister said in a' 
broadcast that the new situation in Por¬ 
tugal would affect all South Africa in¬ 
timately. but he was sure good relations 
would be maintained. Prices on the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange plunged 
as the implications of change of govern¬ 
ment in Lisbon became more apparent- 
Any military disengagement in Angola! 
and Mozambique would leave guerilla 
forces free to move against South Africa 
and South West Africa. (“Daily Tele¬ 
graph”, Britain, April 27). Newspapers, 
however, have assured the whites that 
“there is no question of hasty with¬ 
drawal of Portuguese troops from Africa 
which would throw South Africa's bor¬ 
ders wide open to terrorist attacks”. 
The State controlled Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration has been singing praises of 
Geneidl dc Spinola, as just the light 
man to deal with the terrorists. South 
Afric a is more concerned with the sta¬ 
bility of neighbouring government* than 
with their colour (“Guardian”, Britain 
April 29). South Africa must wait 
calinlv for fuither developments in Por¬ 
tugal and “trust that the government 
there will not fall into the wrong hands”, 
the Prime Minister Vorster said in his 
second public statement on the '.coup. 
This comment reveals the considerable 
disquiet in his government on the future 
of Mozambique and Angola. (“Daily 
Telegraph”, May I). 

In Portugal there are two streams, one 
representing l the new regime and the! 
other claiming leftist trends. In the 
opinion of the Portuguese socialist lea¬ 
der, Senhor Mario Soares, any unilate¬ 
ral declaration of independence by white 
settlers in the African territories would 


lead to disaster. This would result in 
an “African Vietnam” with the worst con¬ 
sequences (or world peace. (London 
“limes”, April 27). The Portuguese 
Socialist Party, in a manifesto to the 
nation, has demanded the end of the 
colonial wars and immediate opening of 
negotiations with the “State of Guinea- 
Bissau” and with the liberation move¬ 
ments in Angola and Mozambique, about 
the rights of their peoples to self-deter¬ 
mination. (London “Times”, May 1). 

General Spinola, leader of the mili-< 
tary junta, said on April 29 that he ac¬ 
cepted the principle of self-determina¬ 
tion for Portugal's African territories, 
hut he did not think the people there 
wete ready yet to decide their own fu¬ 
ture. He believed that the territories 
would not ultimately ask for independ¬ 
ence unless Portugese policy towards 
them had failed by the time they voted 
on the issue. He asked for time be¬ 
fore introducing any plans for self-deter¬ 
mination, as without any preparation, self- 
m in at ion would lose its significance* 
(London “Times”, April 3.0). 

Organisations like Champalimaud hold¬ 
ing huge interests in Angola and Mozam¬ 
bique have been given a simple message by 
the military government: keep the prices 
down, particularly in the .crucial steel 
making industry, and your profits would 
not be affected. Urgent political 
activity is now taking place around an 
economic ginger group called “Sedes'\ 
most of whose members are young tech¬ 
nocrats fas on ring a more equitable dis¬ 
tribution of wealth in Portugal and a 
phased withdrawal from the (territories 
in Africa. The kev point in the econo¬ 
mic thinking of these men is that a 
political solution in Africa would leave 
huge markets for her cheap manufac¬ 
tured goods, in return for substantial 
concessions on the import of coffee, 
sugar and• pelro-chemical products. 
(“Guardian”, May 3). 
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The Fighting 

Mozambique. Earlier a massacre of 
78 people by Portuguese soliders in 
Mairica a Sofola Province (Chinma 
riear Tambara village) on January 13 
was reported in a Frelimo communique. 
The Portuguese killed them after plun¬ 
dering and destroying all the c ops in 
the region. This action forms part of 
the intensified tenor campaign against 
the Mozambique villagers, following con¬ 
stant defeats and heavy losses in both 
men and materia! suffered by the colonial¬ 
ists. The communique added that between 
September 1973 and January 1974, 
Frelimo fighters in Manica e Sofola pro¬ 
vince attacked posts and concentration 
Camps, and carried out many ambush 
and sabotage operations. Six trains 
Were derailed and four military vehicles, 
two tractors and *four ^wa'<f w r jumping 
motors weic destroyed, and thirty Portu¬ 
guese soldiers were killed. 

Frelimo fighters have also been attack¬ 
ing economic targets like timber mills and 
camps conti oiling cotton plantations. At 
one camp 1 they destroyed two tractors,{the 
storehouse and its contents, two cotton 
planting machines and other farm equip¬ 
ment. The plantation guards were given 
an explanation of the reasons and ob¬ 
jectives for the action, and were left 
free and unharmed. Manica e Sofola 
has a large number of Portuguese fac¬ 
tories and plantations, operated by ex¬ 
ploited Mozambiqe'n workers, which is 
the reason for the lalters* enthusiastic 
support to the Frelimo's advance thro¬ 
ugh the province. 

The Anti-Apartheid News, a Bntish 
journal ift its issue of April 1974, gave 
eye-witness accounts of the Portuguese 
troops poisoning wells m a new attempt 
and campaign to stop local support to 
Ffelifno guerillas. In the administrative 
region of Mutarara m the area round 
Vila Pcry near the Rhodesian border. 

For Frontier contact 
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over 150 villagers died as a result of 
poisoning. 

A Guardian correspondent (April 24) 
reports an attack on April 21 as 
the first strike on the road link¬ 
ing the ports of Beira and Lou- 
renco Marques, killing three white truck 
drivers. This attack was considered of 
significance to both the Portuguese and 
Rhodesian governments. Evidently tMe 
increased security arrangements would 
not contain the guerilla threat and the 
vital Rhodesian rail link with Lourenco 
Marques, carrying a large proportion of 
the lattei’s oil supplies, may soon be 
considered unsafe. In the attack, seven 
heavily armed guerillas opened fire on 
a lorry and killed the driver The band 
then machinegunned a second long-dis¬ 
tance truck, but its driver escaped into 
the bush. In spite of the nearby Portu¬ 
guese helicopter base and the counter¬ 
insurgency units only a little away, the 
guerillas continued south and attacked 
another two lorries, shooting both 
drivers. Evidence was mounting 
of Rhodesia being drawn deeper 
into the Mozambique conflict. Not only 
because Frelimo is threatening its vital 
supply lines but because these guerillas 
are helping Rhodesian insurgents with 
food, bases, training and intelligence. 
The Portuguese Government has denied 
that Rhodesian troops are operating 
deep inside Mozambique. But Rhodesian 
security sources have admitted that the 
Rhodesians in fact operate in Portu¬ 
guese territory against both Frelimo and 
membcis of the Zimbabwe African Na¬ 
tional Union (ZANU) Beira district 
was being affected by terrorism for the 
fust time in the ten years of war, and 
there is much nervousness among the 
people in the aiea and the adjacent dis¬ 
trict of Vila Pery, which stretches to 
the Rhodesian border. 

Most of the Portuguese and Rhode¬ 
sian farm owners in Vila Pery were 
armed and provided with special secu¬ 
rity covei with deployment of civilian 
militia and reinforcements along the 
border and around the farms. 

South African opposition Progressive 
Party’s Chairman has said that the de¬ 
fence of South Africa’s northern bord¬ 
ers will take on crisis proportions if the 
terrorist incursions in Mozambique and 


Angola become more serious or if Portu¬ 
gal withdraws from these territories.’ 
The South African Defence Minister 
has stated that as far as unconventional 
warfare is concerned, South Africa does 
not need anything from overseas, and 
that as far as conventional warfare is 
concerned she is encouraging private in¬ 
dustry to manufacture certain weapons 
domestically (Radio ^Johannesburg, 
March 26). 

Angola. According to an MPLA 
(Movement of Peoples for Liberation of 
Angola) war communique, the MPLA, 
fighting foices attacked the advance 
post of Portuguese military barracks at 
Lovua early this month, and put out of 
action all the troops guarding the post. 
Intense fire of mortars, bazookas and 
light automatic weapons caused exten¬ 
sive damage to the installations at the 
post, situated on the right bank of Sem- 
ba river on the road from Lovua to 
Kalunda. 

A survey of different MPLA war com¬ 
muniques reveals intense guerilla activi¬ 
ty and Portuguese losses. MPLA has 
warned that “imperialist interests in 
Angola are in serious danger, as MPLA 
will destroy all the foices which are 
contributing to the continued exploita¬ 
tion of oui people” In this the main 
reference i6 to the exploitation of the 
offshore oil deposits by the Portuguese 
with the aid of the U.S. Cabinda Gulf 
Oil Company, which subsidises Lisbon’s 
war effort m Angola. 

On April 25, MPLA leaders Held a 
press conference in Brazzaville to pre¬ 
sent five Portuguese prisoners captured 
by the MPLA in recent fighting in the 
Cabinda administrative (district of An¬ 
gola. It was announced that the MPLA| 
prepared to exchange prisoners with 
Portugal for MPLA members detained 
in areas under Portuguese control. 
(“Daily News”, Tanzania, April 26). 

Guinea-Bissau. A PAIGC (Panry 
African for Independence of Guinea 
Bissau and Cape Verde islands) com¬ 
munique on March 29 reported the 40th 
Portuguese plane being shot down with- ^ 
in a year. A Fiat G-9! was brought 
down on March 16: on March 10, 4 
Portuguese were killed and a number 
wounded at a military installation at 
Catio town; on March II the Bedanda*. 
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camp near Catio was attacked, inflicting 
heavy damage and casualties on the 
Portuguese; heavy losses were also suf- 
’ fered by the Portuguese during the first 
two weeks of March, on the Bafata- 
Gabu front; 18 Portuguese soldiers 
were killed in an ambush near Gabu 
town on March 22 and 5 lorries were 
destroyed. 

Another PAIGC communique in Cona¬ 
kry reports the killing of 70 enemy 
troops, destruction of 13 heavy enemy 
lorries, and capture of large quantities of 
. weapons and ammunition in attacks 
against the Portuguese aggressors in the 
second half of March. 

According to a feature article by Basil 
Davidson in West Africa (Nigerian 
journal) of April 29, Portugal's final 
defeat in Guinea-Bissau may be closer 

than commentators outside or even in- 
- •sidh jVest Af r ' ca generally appear to 
think. He has quoted a qualified repre¬ 
sentative of the new State as saying ; 

" “We have now entered the last phase 
of the war". In matters of this kind, 
the PAIGC representatives are accustom¬ 
ed to weigh their words. Other re¬ 
marks also clearly hinted at 
' a major military breakthrough within 
the next twelve months or thereabouts. 
So are the military indications on the 
ground. After a survey of the last one 
years* developments, there appears to be 
little doubt that the PAIGC will conti¬ 
nue to dictate the further unfolding of 
events. Just how soon they will evict 
the Portuguese is their own secret; all 
thAi appeals certain is that they can 
now do it when they want to. 
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IE British rulers were interested in 
^ the Sunderbans because they 
could raise revenue from the 
area. As soon as other prospects were 
in sight, they had second thoughts. The 
Sundri timber >was considered useful for 
railway sleepers. Construction of rail¬ 
ways at that time got the first prefer¬ 
ence, and so the preservation of the 
Sunderbans, full of Sundri trees, be¬ 
came the policy of the rulers and recla¬ 
mation policy was going to be aban¬ 
doned. About 1874, ‘“an experiment 
was being tried for employing Sundri 
timber in the manufacture of Railway 
sleepers, while other trees supplied fire¬ 
wood and fuel to Calcutta and to many 
oilier towns, the needs of which could 
hardly be supplied otherwise than by 
the Sunderbans** (Bengal , District 
Gazetteer. Kliulna, by O’Malley). 

Even before this period, timber was 
collected from the area«. This was ne¬ 
cessary material for house building in 
the locality. But most of the timber 
was used as fuel. As soon as the im¬ 
portance of this timber was discovered, 
profit-makers came forward. O'Malley 
writes, “It is believed that. . . .bulk of 
the material available being bought by 
wealthy 'mahajans* of Backergunge, 
who in addition to purchasing for their 
own requirements, export this timber to 
Dacca and other districts in the north.** 
(Bengal District Gazetteer, Khulna, by 
O'Malley). Since then tfye forest has 
never been devoid of the wood-cutters. 
Thousands of people are busy there all 
through the year with this job. Most 
of (them are hired labourers and 1 in 
many cases there arc men who are col¬ 
lecting timber without any licence. Most 
of the wood-cuttters are from outside 
the area. Yet a considerable number 
of them are from the inhabited areas of 
the Sunderbans. 

Most of the land in the forest areas 
which covers two-thirds of the Sunder¬ 
bans is low and is washed away bv the 


ebb-tide. It is full of estuaries. The 
trees and plants of those varieties which 
can resist heavy salinity grow here. 
The forest is dense. No portion of k 
is easily accessible. And it is also 
known to be the habitant of Royal Ben¬ 
gal Tigers. These, tigers are man-eaters. 
During reclamation the danger from 
these tigers was limited by a time-span. 
But to the jungle-goers danger can never 
be eliminated. Life is always at stake 
in the forest. Yet they must go. They 
have to take all sorts of risk to ensure 
their existence. 

The West Bengal part of the Sunder¬ 
bans is less than one-third of the Sun¬ 
derbans proper. Here the Sundri tree 
is rarely found. An experienced 
jungle-goer, originally from erstwhile 
East Bengal, comments that the forests 
in this area are going to wither away. 
According to him, the Sundri trees are 
only to he found in the border area and 
their number is so meagre and the at¬ 
tacks on them are carried on with such 
vigour that soon there will be no 
Sundri tree in West Bengal. ‘Garan*, 
‘Kaora*, 'Geon*—these are the trees 

which supply timber. Thk timber is 
collected from an area marked by the 
Forest Department. But this is only 
for the licensed wood-cutters. Unlicens¬ 
ed wood-cutters collect timber from any 
part of the forest. They collect any 
sort of timber, useful either as fuel or 
as building material. Government officials 
are fully aware of this fact. But to 
prevent the system is to block the extra 
income of so many employees. Monny 
is made not only in the form of bribe, 
but from the confiscated boats and the 
collected material too. 

The mahajans (the employers are also 
called by this name), are generally 
from Calcutta. They send big boats 
with hired coolies. Many of them are 
from Orissa. But the number of such 
coolies is nevei adequate. The Boats 
come to the locality of the Sunderbans 
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and local coolies are collected. Mahajans 
with a small capital are generally from 
the local areas. All the coolies in their 
boats are local. The unlicensed wood¬ 
cutters are generally financed by the 
local moneylenders. A major portion 
of their income is taken by these 
mahajans. The area marked by the 
Forest Department foi collecting timber 
is generally avoided by the tigers, be¬ 
cause of the large rallies of wood¬ 
cutters, but sometimes the danger comes 
suddenly. The whole day is spent in 
collecting timber. In the afternoon all 
return to their boats and prepare meals. 
In the evening the liver looks like a 
big trading centre ('gaunge’)i Hun¬ 
dreds of boats converge. Some of the 
men sing, some have their simple re¬ 
creations. But life for them is not all 
that idyllic. Driven by hunger they 
go to the forest, they have no other mean* 
to maintain themselves and their 
families. Affected by floods some of 
them came here from Midnapore. They 
thought they would be able to earn en¬ 
ough in his 'hada* area. They had heard 
so many tales about bright prospects. 
But they were betrayed and driven to 
the jungle. Some others had their 
plots of land. But now they prefer 
jungle life to begging, having lost the 
land. ' Some Jof them, traditionally 
day-labourers, cannot find any job and 
the lure of the jungle seems irresistible. 

Tiger, Tiger 

A man who escaped narrowly from 
a tiger and who is no more a jungle- 
goer said that in the forest there was 
no dearth of food. Large quantities of 
fish and crab are available and one 
may go without rice for days. This 
man now with his son maintains with 
hardship a big family. His statement 
reveals that sufficient food is not avail¬ 
able now for him and his family. 

A man from Katakhali stated that at 
{east four men were killed by tigers 
before his eyes and many others from 
his village were killed by these fero¬ 
cious beasts. But he must go to the 
jungle as he has no alternative. 
If any of them is killed by a> tiger, 
members of his family get no support 
from any quarter. Only a flag of torn 
cloth is placed by his comrades by the 


riverside near the spot and that is for 
warning other parties. A peculiar 
silence is maintained regarding the 
bereaved family. The mahajan is al¬ 
ways blind to this problem. But when 
a boat laden with timber comes back, 
he becomes particular about his share. 
His capital with interest has to be re¬ 
paid. He has his share of boats. Above 
all in most cases he arranges the sale 
of the materials and thus makes an 
extra middleman's share of profit. 

When house material or fuel are col¬ 
lected without licence, the jungle-goers 
cannot demand any reasonable price 
for it. They must depend on the 
mahajans for the sale of these goods. 
Fixation of the prices is anybody's 
guesswork. Moreover, the 'mahajan 
has every right to ask for the best 
bimbei for his own use. (One must 
keep him satisfied and the question of 
price does not arise. 

'Moules', the honey-colleclois, have 
the least security in the jungle. The 
history of their jungle going is the 
oldest of the lot. A 'moulc' has to fol¬ 
low a swaim of bees or a single bee 
alone and without any guard. A wood¬ 
cutter is equipped with an axe. But a 
'moule* bears only a stick of which even 
a cow may not be afraid. They are 
the easiest piey of tigers. 

The time of honey-collecting is from 
the middle of March to the end of June. 
Many of the 'moules* go to the forest 
without any licence. The police and 
the departmental guards are very active 
during this period. Not that they are 
eager to increase the revenue of the 
government. Only a boatload of ‘moule’ 
without licence will fill their pockets. 
Sometimes m a short period a large 
quantity may be had. Sometimes it 
takes more time. 

Observation reveals another feature. 
These jungle-goers generally come from 
castes traditionally exploited, and al¬ 
ways driven away from habitable places 
to places not fit for habitation. 

Though the wood-cutters and the 
'moules* are the majority of jungle- 
goers, they are not professional. Ex¬ 
ploitation drives them to the jungle. 
But with the fishermen, jungle-going is 
an essential part of their profession. 

(Concluded) 


‘Conspiratorial* 

Writers 

C. VFNK\IAKRfSHNA 

JrTlhe morning of May 22, 1974 

^ All India Radio of Hyderabad 
announced that P. Varavara Rao and 
Charabanda Raju, both members of the 
Revolutionary Writers Association, have 
been arrested. Varavara Rao had been 
arrested a few months ago under the 
MISA along with two other comrades. 
They were released by the High Court 
of Andhra Pradesh which allowed the 
writ petition filed by them. The latest 
swoop of the Government was not known 
foi a day or two. Later it turned out 
that several other important writers like 
T. Madhusudhan Rao, Secretary of the 
RWA. M. Ranganathan, editor of ‘Pilupu’ 
and M. 1. Khan, publisher of ‘Pilupu* 
have also been arrested. Prosecution 
alleges that they were involved in a 
case of conspiracy filed against K. G. 
Satyamoorty, K. Sitaramiah and 44 
others. It is alleged that K. Sitara- * 
midli, one of the leaders of the conspi¬ 
racy along with other accused, operated 
fiom New Bhoiguda and other places 
in the twin cities of Secunderabad and 
Hyderabad; that the arrested writers 
took up the work of indoctrinating the 
students and unemployed youth cadres in 
villages and of aiding the other accus¬ 
ed in carrying out the objects of the 
conspiracy, for which they wrote and 
published revolutionary material of high¬ 
ly objectionable and inflammatory na¬ 
ture, calculated to bring into hatred 
and contempt and tending to excite 
disaffection towards the Government 
etc. Prosecution further alleges that; 
they, under the guise of "Viplava 
Sa'hitya Gosty”, encouraged ilevolution- 
ary activities in the struggle area for the 
implementation of the "armed struggle 
programme" and further held study 
circles and meetings to educate the peo¬ 
ple about the ideology of violence, etc. ^ 

The merits of the case may not be 
gone into at this stage as it is before 
the Court but it may be recalled that 
in 1971 Jwalamukhi, Nikhileshwar and^ 
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Charabanda Raju were arrested under 
the Preventive Detention Act for alleg¬ 
edly writng and delivering speeches of 
a seditious nature. When they challeng¬ 
ed the allegation in a writ petition, it 
was allowed by the High Court. 

In 1973, Varavara Rao, Charabanda 
Raju and M. T. Khan were arrested 
under the MISA and once again the 
High Court set them at liberty, allow¬ 
ing their writ petition. Some of the 
works of the Revolutionary writers have 
been proscribed by the State Govern¬ 
ment. Is there really anything like 
fundamental rights? The Government 
seems determined to crush the rightful 
activities of the writers. 

It is interesting to note the genesis 
of the Penal Code that is being applied 
day in and day out to suppress the 
liberties of the people. As long ago as 
1837 the British Government constituted 
a commission to draft the Penal Code. 
Macaulay was one of the important 
members of the Commission. For reasons 
best known to the British Government, 
it shelved the Code for more than 20 
years. In 1857 a revised draft was 
prepared. The Penal Code was enact¬ 
ed as law in I860, i.e. three years after 
1857, the first armed revolt of the peo¬ 
ple against British imperialists. 

It is amusing to note that the ‘sedi¬ 
tion* clause in the present Penal Act 
was in the Draft Code of 1837. It is 
said that the clause was omitted in 1860 
because of oversight. Ten years later in' 
1870, the present clause of sedition was 

introduced by way of an amendment. 
Under thi* section of sedition 124A 
several leaders like Bala Gangadhar 
Tilak and Savarkar were hauled up for 
writing and preaching ‘freedom’ against 
the British Government. 

The present Congress Government is 
following the same Penal Code enacted 
by the British impelialisls to protect, 
their rule and suppress popular move¬ 
ments, agitations and revolts. It is ne¬ 
cessary to think about the fundamental 
rights .guaranteed by the Constitution 
and the effect of MISA, DIR and some 
of the provisions of the Penal Code that 
strangulate the freedom of the citizen. 


1 HIS is the season of choristers. 

^ They are numerous, active, and 
thriving. They are pundits of seman¬ 
tics and sociology, economy and eco¬ 
logy. They are editors and analysts; 
better stilt, 'constructive critics. They 
are regaling the land with learned 
litanies on democracy to which we all 
by some stupid consent seem wedded. 
Their only worry is how to make it 
stable, its viability never having Meen 
in doubt. 

But the Book of Apocrypha says that 
with the reign of Queen Gloriana (thank 
god, she was only a Faerie Queen), 
critics will he known by a polysyllabic 
word criticasters which will be inter¬ 
changeable with choristers. ISo be it. 
It is no mean comfort, however, that 
this Spenserian decathlon of virtues re¬ 
mained incomplete. Meicifully, to the 
benefit of us all. 

But Mrs G is alive and kicking, a 
reality. According to a section of opi¬ 
nion she is our best bet for democracy. 
The choiisters are playing a game quite 
popular in North Jndia. It is called 
Qawwali Dangal, or a match of vocal 
and versifying prowess. Along its lines, 
quite as entertainingly, is currently be¬ 
ing staged the criticasters‘/choristers’ 
match, the two parties seeming to ex¬ 
tol or excoria,te Gloriana. Huirah, 
cavaliers ! 

One set of critic-wrestlers equates her 
with democracy itself and expounds at 
learned length how democracy has 
flourished so far, particularly under her 
benign shadow, how the system has 
been made weatherworthy and stability 
brought ii?arly within reach, how if 
she goes there will be deluge, how she 
alone can hold India from falling, apart 
having already shown her mettSc in 
that direction, how her charisma like 
that of the pied piper casts its spell 
and makes mute the Indian masses, the 
intelligentsia in particular, how she has 
only to call the tunc and see the effect. 

The other set of polemical pugilists 
cries itself hoarse that the rot set in 


only with her advent, that democracy 
was blooming gay until her canker en¬ 
tered nibbling at it, that the system is 
fine and the only one our genius can 
conceive and concede, that she is 
smotheung democracy which needs a 
multi-party wet-nurse to suckle it io 
health and life. That with her on the 
scene democracy is in danger and na¬ 
tional interests in jeopardy, that all de¬ 
mocratically inclined people in the land 
should guard the infant democracy 
against her villainy and witchcraft, that 
her ouster is our safest and surest bid 
for democracy. 

Curiously among her champions, are 
‘also the gallants of the left. They 
have thrown round her a protective cor¬ 
don to ward off the evil influences of 
sLnder and censure coming from the 
rightist reac tionaries. They have raised 
lound her a mystique of progressivism. 
socialism. Had she not earned * the 
nation’s gratitude by abolishing the 
princely privy purses, nationalising the 
banks, rescuing Bangladesh and Ceylon, 
and finally by presiding over the atomic 
blast for peaceful purposes, thus seating 
India in the elitist nuclear club of 
five? 

The nghtists admit Bangladesh and 
nucloai explosion to be twin feathers 
in her versatile cap of tricks, but feel 
sore over the privy purse, banks, grain 
levy etc., for these, according to them, 
violate the freedom of the individual 
in a democracy. 

And both, curiously, quite neatly agree 
that the System she presides over is 
worth pieserving and that every Indian 
has a stake in it. Here is the rub. This 
gives them away as puppets. 

If the System she defends upholds 
her, she will uphold it and herself. 
Except the parasitic, predatory, urban 
intelligentsia no one else has a stake in 
the System. The rural kulaks, and the 
noveau riclic in the cities belong to the 
same class bf ^bandits, appropriating 
the national wealth by dint of privileges 
and prerogatives. The feudal-colonial 
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wheel of exploitation goes on grinding 
The baihanans army, police, bureau¬ 
cracy, profiteds, adulterators, academic 
lotus-eaters, commercial chess-players, 
contractors, tycoons, paivenus--rule the 
roost and will defend the System to 
the last drop of their blood when the 
crunch comes. They constitute the 
System -tUe Priests and Pretorian 
guards, the Patricians and Pro-consuls. 
Mrs G is part of it, hence its protectress. 
Who, if not this system, needs the 
Lady (Protectress of the 1 Common¬ 
wealth ? 

While the left soft-headedness eulogis¬ 
ing her is sickening, the right obsession 
with her peisonalily proves her indis- 
pensability if she is the System. That 
both are hypnotised by the populist/ 
nationalist cant invented and superbly 
orchestrated by her courticis is appal¬ 
ling. One championing her and the 
System, and the other championing the 
System without her, are not very dif¬ 
ferent quantities. If the System con¬ 
tinues, it will find another like her, if 
necessary, she being only its creature. 
Those demanding hei ouster aie paying 
her a well-deserved compliment as the 
System’s sentry, albeit left-handedly. 
As for the besotted opportunists, none 
grudges them the decorative label of 
leftists if it biings them money and 
favours fiom the Durbar. At this price 
they must swear bv Gloiiana and ap¬ 
pear to be her page*: and knights- 
errant. The age of chivalry is not 
dead. Noi is medieval daikness ftom 
India gone, therefore. 

Sycophancy and scholarship have ac¬ 
quired new sophistication Jin )llic pro¬ 
cess. The raised fist of angry criticism 
in a ‘jute baron’s paper from three 
metropolitan centres, attested at x the 
proper moment, acquires the beauty of 
a frieze. The writer gets a prize foi 
writing exquisite prose. The scowling 
censure m a Capital daily on Mrs G’s 
performance gets frozen as a Shangrila 
piece, and preserved as such. All this 
show of freedom is within the permit¬ 
ted limits. The clever old game of daddy 
permitting the young bummer the out- 
landi^h indulgence of a kurta on the 
pant as a radical concession I Whom 
does it hurt^ It is all in the commer¬ 


cial ambit, mutually agreed upon, mu¬ 
tually advantageous. 

So, should all writing cease? Cer- 
tonly not. But a little more candour, 
a little more commitment are in order. 
How tensely, but trenchantly, Nagar- 
juna, the Hindi poet of Bihar writes : 
"The new Durga of the new nation is 
athirst for new blood. She remains per¬ 
petually morose in spite of nine maunds 
of camphor being consumed at her 
altar day and night.” This is not revo¬ 
lutionary but this is honest. Let the pen- 
pushers, the professionals among them, 
be more honest. Let the painters see 
wliat Vivan Sundaram has done in a 
painting as if ^matching 1 Nagarjun’s 
quatrain. It is entitled “The Famous 


Developments leading to the rail- 
waymen’s strike have brought into 
sharp focus an aspect of West Bengal 
politics which is causing concern to the 
left opposition parties and to some 
Congressmen as well. 

Parties like the CPM, which had 
planned to stage a comeback by ex¬ 
ploiting the popular discontent caused 
by scarcities and high prices, are find 
ing their hopes evaporating. 

Some Congressmen feel sore that a 
new' breed of activists, with little com¬ 
mitment to the party’s policies and 
ideology, is being allowed to supplant 
hem. 

No longer aie they needed for keep¬ 
ing the public transport services mov¬ 
ing and shops and bazars open on a 
betndh day or ^en Jfor dealing with 
a strike. The party leaders now get 
these things done by a new ’army of 
storm-troopers. 

It is this army that helped to main¬ 
tain a semblance of normality not only 
during the two ‘bandhs’ on May 7 and 
15, but also at Howrah and Sealdah 
stations during the railwaymen’s strike. 
Its members were also found spear¬ 
heading the demonstration of what was 
officially described as “popular resent- 


Mrs G’\ exhibited in a group exhibi¬ 
tion, 1974. 

The seventies are not yet out, nor 
Mrs G intends to be off. As to the 
desecration and decapitation of demo¬ 
cracy in India ever since 1947, ask any 
child in West Bengal, a Girijan in 
Andhra, a Harijan in U.P. and Bihar, 
the students in Gujarat, the landless 
labour in Tamil Naidu, the colliery 
worker, the railway gangman, and you’ll 
get the answer. The trouble is you are 
not prepared for the shock. It shatters 
your myths, it debunks your well-built 
make-believe. So, vkeep jon with Her 
Majesty’s Times and Times of Gloriana, 
whichever way you look, it is Gloriana 
all around, all over. 


ment” against railwaymen abstaining 
from work. Their services had to be 
paid for at rates varying from Rs. 4 
to 6 a day. 

The mobilisation of such activists 
during the railway strike was entrust-* 
ed to three members of Mr Siddhartha 
Sankar Ray’s cabinet. Congressmen 
got an inkling of the leadership’s moves 
when some senior leaders of the 
INTUC met Mr Ray during the railway 
strike. 

The two main youth and student 
factions in the Congress deny any re¬ 
lationship with the activities of this new 
force of blacklegs. However, they too 
view its creation as a threat to them. 

To make things easy for them, non* 
of the opposition groups has a suffi¬ 
ciently strong organisation to pose a 
threat to the ruling party. 

(Sivadas 'JBanerjee an 
“The Times of India”) 

Hungry Thieves 

Both the District Magistrate (of Mid- 
napore), ,Mr Dipak Ghosh, and the 
SDO admitted that the crimjfc rate in 
the subdivision had gone up because of 
the increasing hardship of the people. 
There have been cases of persons. 


Clippings 

Congress Raises “Storm-troopers” 
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driven by hunger, going straight into 
the kitchen after breaking into a house. 
Oblivious of the danger of being caught, 
they start eating whatever is left in the 
kitchen and a few have been caught in 
the midst of their unusual midnight 
dinners. 

("The Statesman", June 8) 

The Press 

The Searchlight Story 

PA IHAK.AR 

Y delisting "Searchlight" and the 
"Pradeep" and stopping govern¬ 
ment ads to them just after the notorious 
arson in the two newspapers’ offices on 
March 18, the Bihar Government has, 
more than anything else, itself helped 
to create an air of heroism around the 
Birla dailies and their editors. 

The State Government seems to have 
acted not only in a huff but also very 
foolishly indeed. Mr S. K. Rau has 
emerged as an overnight champion of 
press freedom and his "Searchlight", 
which had turned shamefully tame 
in recent times, has become a martyr 
for the cause, Mr Bharatiya of "Pradeep" 
— a staunch Arya Samaji and 
known for his 'communally-biased edi¬ 
torials— is busy telling the students about 
his struggle with the establishment. 

After the fire in the Bellar Journals 
Ltd building, housing the "Searchlight", 
its sister Hindi daily "Pradeep" and the 
Patna office of the "Hindustan Times”, 
Mr Rau lost no time in giving hints of 
"a conspiracy in high quarters to sup¬ 
press and kill the newspapers that do not 
toe a particular line". He camplained 
against the 'failure’ of the police and 
the authorities ^to provide any protec¬ 
tion to the newspapers. The building 
was, he said, on fire for more than 28 
hours, which destroyed, besides the in¬ 
valuable 50-year-old files of the news¬ 
papers, the press and the machinery re¬ 
sulting in tWeir closure for about two 
weeks. (Ironically enough, their pub¬ 
lication was resumed with the help of 
a government press). 

The attack on a newspaper office is 


deplorable indeed and, in the fitness of 
things, there was wide condemnation of 
the incident "a blow to the freedom of 
the press". Both the journalists’ unions, 
the recognised Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists as well as the semi- 
recognised National Union of Journalists, 
rapped the Government for its ‘failure* 
to provide proper security arrangement 
to the papei. Of the two, the NUJ was 
naturally more harsh, related with Mr 
Rau as it is. Information and Broad¬ 
casting Minister, Mr I. K. Gujral, was 
"deeply destressed” and his deputy, Mr 
Dharmvir Sinha who had worked in 
"Searchlight" once upon a time, visited 
the newspaper office and offered all help 
to it. 

However , Mr Rau made no bones 
about whom he undei stood to be the 
culprit. In the campaign that he started 
to ajouse "public opinion against the 
onslaught on Press fieedom", he denied 
that the Anand Marg, the RSS or the 
student hooligans were behind the at¬ 
tack. He left, indirectly, two in the 
dock : the CPI and a section of Con¬ 
gressmen. "It was all pre-planned 
and the staff was taken unawares", he 
declared. 

Ordeal by Fire 

It is true that being an arch ngliti*l, 
Mr Rau wa« a bitter critic of the CPI 
policies. Besides, it is being pointed 
out, the CPI was planning to bring out 
a Hindi daily from Patna; hence the 
fire in "Pradeep". In the first place it 
is absurd to assume that the Birlas would 
not be able to find money to replace the 
age-old equipment with which the papei s 
w f ere being brought out. In anv case, 
the argument does not hold good as the 
proposed CPI daily would have to face 
a formidable competition from "Arva- 
varta", the largest circulated paper in 
Bihar, and not from the ill-produced 
"Pradeep". 

The reason offeied for Congressmen’s 
displeasure are many. Mr Rau is pain¬ 
ted as an anti-Congressmen and a bitter 
critic of the State Government. Nothing 
can be farther from the truth. The 
prestige of "Searchlight", in fact, had 
never been so low. In fact, the only 
reason behind packing off the erstwhile 
editor, Mr S. C. Sarkar, is said to be 


that he had evoked the wrath of the. 
powers that be by his fiank and fearless 
comments. The then Chief Minister, Mr 
Daroga Prasad Rai, complained to the 
Birlas. Mr Sarkar was told to go and Mr 
Ran was found to be the man ‘fit for 
the job’. Mi Rau performed his job so 
well that now the rrval "Indian Nation", 
which had the birthright to be conser¬ 
vative owing to its feudal owneiship, is 
now being considered hbeial compared 
to "Searchlight". 

Whatevei be the ‘coverage’ side, the 
rditois of "Searchlight" wcie always 
known foi their integrity. No wonder 
the paper had in tin* past incurred the 
wrath of the Bihai Government off and 
on. In 1965 the Chief Minntci had editor 
T. J. S. George detained under the DIR 
because he did not like some of the 
paper’s writings. Under Mi S C. Sarkar. 
a man of literary tastes, the editorial 
page of "Searchlight" was among the 
most readable among the provincial 
dailies. Now it is full of agency 
trash plus some sale-boosling gimmicks 
like Youth Foium where they print your 
pic and all that. 

Fven the exposuie of the ‘Nagrnani 
scandal*, for which Mi Rau has received 
the Durga Rattan award for best investi¬ 
gative repoiting, is said to bp motivated 
by some feud among the top echelons of 
the South Indian administrative officers 
in the State (How r e\er, even if Mr 
Rau was moti\ated by othei than jour¬ 
nalistic consideiations, he must be con¬ 
gratulated for the exposure and he de¬ 
served the award). 

The only issue on which Mr Rau seem-l 
ed to have been at loggerheads with the 
State Government is the nomination of 
an assistant editor of the paper to the 
State Food Committee without consult¬ 
ing Mr Rail. Membership of the com¬ 
mittee carties the status of a Minister 
with all the perquisites and privileges 
that go with it except the salary. Mr 
Rau complained to 'the Press Council 
which rejected the complaint on the 
Chief Minister’s plea that he did not 
expect the editor to object to the nomi¬ 
nation of a colleague and therefore did 
not ronsidei it necessary to inform him. 

Another point which goes against the 
theory of "Searchlight" being a selec¬ 
tive target is that the "Indian Nation" 
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building was also attacked that day 
v However, theie the mob had to beat a 
T retreat in fact of stiff resistance b> the 
employees who were m an advantage 
^ ous strategic position thanks to 
y the fort-like aichitcctuu of the build 

\ ing 

” With all thrst ftclois in view Mi S 
* K Rau’s \umpugn notwithstanding ont 
► could, at the most only sympathise with 
6 “Searchlight" foi the cal unity f ced 
^ by it 

^ However the Gov eminent itself gave 
the episode a nasty turn by dclisting the 
1 papeis without having assigned any 
reason 

i 

Tailpiece 

I Accoidmg to mfoimtd souico the 
timid Bulas would not be able to with 
stand the picssuie if anv from the 
Government as ll can have financnl 
implications as well the State Govern 
ment is leported to have withheld pay 
nient of over Rs 10 lakhs to the pipeis 
— and the fate of Mi R u seems un¬ 
certain I Ir should have known iht 
Bulas hettci 

Book Review 

NEW WRITING IN INDIA 

Edited by Adil Jussawalla 
Penguin Hooks 1974 45p ((Uh) 

J USSAWAIJ A S “New Wilting m 
India" puipoits to intioducc mo¬ 
dern Indnn hteiature to Cnghsh-spc iking 
readeis It is in »ntho|oj.\ of somt of 
the recent Indian cic *liv< wiitmgs 
mostly otiacts tianslitcd into 1 nghsh 
Ihc editor has picked up a hit hapln 
zardly, not less than forty young wntns 
from diffeicnt linguistic groups He 
does not claim to ltprcscnt all the major 
languages in India, nor does he intend 
the anthology to be linguistically lepre- 
sentative As he said, "Three pages ot 
Amnta Pntam don’t represent Punjabi 
writing any mor* than 43 pages lepre- 
sent Bengali" 

In the introductory note Jussawalla 
refers to the views of Cyril Con¬ 
nolly* that Indian literature is tedious, 
olherwordly, and irritating nd that 
non-violence, wisdom poverty, erotic 


love and over-aowding are the annoy¬ 
ing features of this nation. Jussawalla 
objects He says that all these might 
have characterised traditional Indian 
society of the distant Ipast but today 
India is no more 'non-militanstic', other- 
wordi v oi an ‘erotic paradise* and "with 
very few* exceptions, the contemporaiy 
Indian wntei's images of stx are ugly 
and violent" Theie is no more secu- 
lai-eiotic kamasutra oi religious-erotic 
love, and devotional poems are totally 
outdated 

With this rcfoimed, apparently anti 
traditional vision, Jussawalla presents m 
his anthology the writing of the last ten 
years oi so m thicc separate parts 

The fiist p iit contains writing engen¬ 
dered by certain internationally recog¬ 
nisable political events on the subcon¬ 
tinent such as partition, tegional chau¬ 
vinism tl>e bmo-Indian wm of 1962, 
the Indo Pakistan war of 1965, com¬ 
munal violence and the events m Bangla¬ 
desh The second consists of writing 
that deals with the changing social and 
political structure in India It covers 
broadly phases which leffect the feudil 
as well as capitalist forcts at work in 
rural India, the changing family and class 
stiuctuie of the growing small-tow n boui- 
eeoisie ind specially the paralysing con 
traditions and dilcmmis of the uibm j>etty 
bourgeoisie The third pait consists of 
writing which the editor names ‘peisonal* 
le which lefltets subjective states of 
mind of the writer tnd explores exis¬ 
tential problems 

Categorising the writings in such a 
way scenic somewhat mechanical and 
without significance ‘National Bird 
‘Iht liaitoi* ‘Chorus’ oi any writing of 
Pari 1 fiom this standpoint, are topical 
\es we have no doubt they t rt 
topical But do such writings differ 
fundamentally from those of Part II 
which reflect the social-political forces 
ojjeialmg m our country? A poem on 
the stmggh in Vietnam it may be lab¬ 
elled topical, but is that all? Should not 
the poem also help to ascertain the atti¬ 
tude of the writer towards his life, the 
dialectics of the poet ? Judged m this 
perspective, Sandipan's ‘Revolution and 
Rajmohan’ although very much super¬ 
ficial and depicting surface realism only) 
and Badal SircaCs 'Ebatn Indrajit', 


placed in ParL II, are not qualitatively 
different from “the tragi-comic antics 
of the ruling paity" in Doodhnath Singh's 
allegorical 'Chorus', placed m Part I of 
the anthology Incidentally, it is queer 
that m this collection the editor has not 
included any writing on Vietnam 

The editor does not prove himself very 
judicious even m his selections His 
primary intention is to acquaint the 
non-Indian readeis with ‘contemporary' 
Indian literature (Although the word 
'contemporary' has been used in the in¬ 
troductory note, what the editor actually 
wants to mean is modem literature This 
is very much implied m the explanation 
of the editor about the purpose of the 
book) Why does he then choose the 

period of the last ten veals or so> Is 

it not a fact that the last ten or fifteen 
years of Indian hteratuie is absolutely 
baricn, moibid and hopelessly in the 
midst of confusions^ Should a critic have 
any hesitation to name this decade a 
‘dark age* * Fvon though an anthology 
of tilt period may be significant as por¬ 
traying its hollowness, should that 
be npic.sc n ted as n^odern In¬ 
dian writing is such 1 Unfortunately 

Jussawalla has overlooked the question 
and prepaud the anthology without 
going properly through the history of 
modern Indian hteiature 

It will not be out of context to say 
tint this hollow, morbid hteiature of the 
decade is no accident It is veiy much 
natural, or should one say historically 
dele lDined—determined broadly by 
socio-economic foiccs Ihc period that 
we have just crossed and the society 
in which we are gasping today are hor¬ 
ribly decadent and m uttei confusion 
The whole social lift has become colour¬ 
less, stagnant Although changes in the 
social patterns aie visibly frequent— 
revolution all around — we know that 
these are apparent and not at all able to 
direct oui life substantially to any crea¬ 
tive world 

Contrarily, we hav<e had, relatively 
speaking, a positive heritage of modern 
literature m the thirties. Then the 
{^traditional Writing began /to gain 
ground , the young writers refused the 
overwhelming influence of Tagore as the 
long-established image of eternal life and 
all that Dunng the Second World War, 
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i.e. in the forties, this movement acqui¬ 
red a new dimension; the wave of anti¬ 
fascist thinking and in most cases the 
left-wing commitment (generally Marx¬ 
ism) of the writers throughout India 
shattered all the residual legacies of the 
traditional tranquillity of Indian litera¬ 
ture.. The writers tried to narrate ob¬ 
jectively the actual life of constant suf¬ 
fering, strains and tensions and tried to 
paint the revolutionary hero who saw 
the new life in a struggle for a better 
state of society. Jussawalla’s stand on 
this point is quite different and thought- 
provoking too. He says, “.... it is ex- 
' tremely difficult to find a body of good 
Marxist writing in India. Many Indian 
9 writers, like the ‘progressive writers* of 
the late thirties and early forties have pro¬ 
fessed one or other kind of leftist ideo¬ 
logy, have been members of the Com¬ 
munist Party of India before it split, 
but generally speaking. I have found the 
content of their work romantic rather 
than Marxist'* (Introduction, p. 31). 

^Whatever that might be, right up to 
our political independence and a very. 

short period thereafter, i.e., the fifties, 
the spell of this literary movement had 
been very much intensive, fruitful, deep- 
seated and distinctive in character. But 
soon in the sixties and seventies, the 
writers, in general, lost all vigour andjthe 
sensibility to create a new epoch. They 
have fallen into a complete vacuum 
and written nonsense. Thus the 
writings of the last ten years cannot 
represent modern or 'contemporary*, as 
the editor used the term, Indian litera¬ 
ture especially when this anthology i? 
meant for non-Indian readers who have 
the knowledge of Indian literature only 
in its classical form. 

KPC 
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Letters 

Fall-Out 

The explosion by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment of a nuclear device is said to 
presage greater technological develop¬ 
ment. The Indian people, however, are 
not a whit nearer to the age of abun¬ 
dant energy resources, nor even to an 
optimum, for less ful utilisation of hu¬ 
man labour potential. 

The Government recently dealt with 
the strike of railway workers by declar¬ 
ing it illegal (although it was duty 
notified in accordance with existing 
laws on trade union functioning), by 
suspending the Payment of Wages Act 
on the strength of an ordinance and 
thus denying payment to the workers of 
their lawfully earned wages of April 
and by employing to the full the State’s 
executive powers to coerce the strikers, 
force them to join duty—under the 
severest sanctions of arrests, dismissals, 
evictions (from residence), torture and 
gratuitous insults. There is the other 
evidence of success of India’s ruling 
class ‘which l has impressed , public 
opinion both at home and abroad. The 
working class in India will hereafter 
have no freedom to counterpose their 
economic rights and interests against 
unfair and bureaucratic practices of 
executive authority, not td speak of 
the right to strike, the Constitution and 
the laws notwithstanding. 

It is said that the “nuclear device” 
exploded on May 18—when the strikers' 
morale was at the highest and needed 
to have been overawed—was a clean 
affair; there was little or no radioactive 
fall-out. But jthc Government’s blitz¬ 
krieg on the workers has left a pall of 
misery, privation and suffering. 

R. 1\ Mi i L if k 
Lucknow 


In Jail 

Of late we find that the Congress 
and CPI leaders have become anxious 
to ‘save* the lives of some ‘Naxalites’ 
in jail. This came almost immediately 
after some VNaxalites’ in Krishnagar 


broke jail and returned to the mass of 
poor and {landless peasants shouting! 
such slogans as “Long live Chairmlan 
Mao”, “Long live the immortal martyr, 
our respected leader, Comrade Charu 
Mazumdar”. 

In other jails you have ’Na/alites' 
who struggle in the Gandhian way to 
press their demand for what they them¬ 
selves rejected yesterday as mere rub¬ 
bish, tha* is, the status of Class I pri¬ 
soners with more facilities. 

R. Roy 
Krishnagar, Nadia. 

Delhi Writers Protest 

In a well-attended meeting of writ¬ 
ers, teachers, students, journalists ^ajid 
artists sponsored by four literary orga¬ 
nisations, Hiraval, Sahitya Sabha (J. 
N. University), Sarvanam and Mukti 
Forum held at the School of Interna¬ 
tional Studies, New Delhi in the first 
week of this month, the capital saw the 
fiist organised effort of its intellectuals 
to mobilize against the terror un¬ 
leashed by the Congress Government 
on citizens daring to dissent. To judge 
by its proceedings it was the first in a 
series of meetings to be held all over 
Delhi soon not only to make it broad¬ 
band but also to take up concrete 
problems and fight for them. But it 
will remain a cultural front shunning 
sectarian politics on the one hand and 
overt political affiliations on the other 
to ensure that it goes ahead with its 
'tfv^in objectives of educating and en** 
listing the masses while learning from 
them and thus strengthening itself. 

The speakers condemned the fascist 
character of the government and dis¬ 
missed the politics of memorandum as 
obsolete and juvenile. Political mur¬ 
ders since 1967, they pledged, would 
not go unexposed or unavenged. 

The resolutions passed at the meet¬ 
ing condemned the terroristic and un¬ 
constitutional use of DIR, and MISA 
against writers and political opponent* 
and deplored the murder and wholesale 
arrest of writers in Andhra Pradesh, 
Pan jab. West Bengal, Maharashtra and 
elsewhere, expressed solidarity with the 
proletarian writer' under attack, con- 
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gratulated the railwaymen on their brave 
fight against their suppression, welcom¬ 
ed the AIR artistes’ and workers* protest 
against the Government's misuse of the 
radio and television in propagating lies 
and slanders against the hapless rail- 
men, and appointed a committee to 
launch a driVe on the cultural front 
in order to mobilise all categories of 
citizens so that the white terror of the 
ruling party could be challenged and 
checked. 

A disquieting side. The organisers 
should show 1 maturity in issuing 
invitationc. If it was an open meeting, 
the street corner or market square would 
have been the apter venue. A preten¬ 
tious bunch of pseudo-writers, supposed¬ 
ly wedded to a party now frantically 
seeking a character certificate from 
the Kremlin, failed in its bid to wreck 
or sabotage the meeting. But the threat 
of infiltration still looms. Let the 
organisers beware of this clique. Its 
closeness and identification with the 
Establishment, so glaringly evident, and 
its previous record should be enough 
to warn the organisers against the 
deadly association. Complacency or ge¬ 
nerosity in the matter will prove 
suicidal. 

\ CORR TSPONDFNT 

New Delhi 


Protest 

We condemn the arrests of the revo¬ 
lutionary writers Comrade T. Madhusu- 
dhana Rao, Comrade Cherabanda Raju, 
Comrade M. T. Khan and Comrade 
Varavara Rao by the Andhra Pradesh 
Government. We warn the Govern¬ 
ment to release them immediately. 

K. IT. S. Rao 
Secretary, U.P.S.F., M.P. Unit 
Bhopal 

Bengalis In Canada 

It was through unusual circumstances 
that I came to know about your maga¬ 
zine. Robert Hardgrave in his book 
"India * had given you a left-handed 
praise by calling “Frontier** “well edited 
and quasi-Maoist*'. However the pur¬ 


pose and position of your magazine 
will be judged by the coming Indian 
revolution. 

Indians in Canada are alive and well 
and too concerned with Hindi movies, 
pujas, and forming clubs to worry 
about revolutionary praxis (in studying 
Indian conditions) and confronting 
racism (especially the institutional kind) 
which does and will affect them and 
their children. 

r The Bengali ^community of 'about' 
5000 in and around the Toronto 
region had two Durga images brought 
from Calcutta for 1973. Why two, why 
spend hundreds of dollars!! Well 1 be¬ 
lieve it is proverbial that one or is it 
three Bengalis that make two clubs, so. 
with 5000 Bengalis, two is not bad. 
The money could have been put to 
belter use—surely—some of the sug¬ 
gestions were—having artists brought 
from India; building a Bangla library 
(preposterous! 1) even a party. 

So the bhadralok, a child of colonial¬ 
ism, tries to fit into the Canadian 
ethnic mosaic, an illusion of his and 
the Canadian government's making. 
[The Canadian government officially 
says it will encourage ethnic cultures] 
and an occasional trip home to let 
people know he has made it—he has 
passed into the First World- -but most¬ 
ly because it feels good to be amongst 
brown people. The black revolt in the. 
U.S. had some impact on his psyche. 

The brunt of this load will be carried 
by their children, unclear of their heri¬ 
tage and ill-prepared for the racist- 
capitalist society. 

B. Ghosk 
Canada 


Medical Representatives 

If some members of WBSMRA think 
that CPI(M) supporters rigged the elec¬ 
tion of the executive committee mem¬ 
bers of WBSMRA, they ought not to come 
out in the open with a letter (April 20-27) 
containing wild charges and allegations. 
Can these members of the WBSMRA 
state exactly what political axe 
the CPI(M) might have liked to grind 
winning such a small election? I can¬ 
not think that a party like the CPI(M) 


can have any wetted interest ..in 
WBSMRA. Elections can only be rig¬ 
ged by those who are supporters of 
vested interests or vested group interests. 

The authors of the letter you have 
published should have held their patience. 
Otherwise f&he present -form Of attack 
will amount to nothing more than a 
vilification campaign. But are i there 
not a few who enjoy such vilification 
campaigns ? 

Anil Kumar Saha 
Krishna#* x 

The letter by “Some members of. 
WBSMRA” (April 27) presents a very 
distorted picture. The outcry about the 
denial of voting rights at the Purulia 
election is unreal. According to the 
constitution, only people with at least 
six months* membership are entitled to 
vote. This rule has been effective for 
years. The presiding officers at the 
Purulia election who are not medical 
representatives but are office workers of 
Pfizer and also office-bearers of the 
Pfizer Employees Union have been co¬ 
operating with WBSMRA in various 
ways in our struggle against the Pfizer, 
management, which is actually for the ‘ 
cause of medical representatives. These 
gentlemen have proved to be our com¬ 
rades by struggling along with us un¬ 
der the banner of AICAPEF (All India 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Employees 
Federation). Was it not justified to 
appoint these men, who have earned 

our confidence by their deeds, as pre¬ 
siding officers? 

The next claim by “Some members” • 
that “‘at the time of counting they al¬ 
lowed nobody but their own men” is 
also palpably false as “Some members” 
opposed to the CPI(M) stand but with 
leanings towards other established,' 
'respectable* political parties were also 
present. 

If one has to voice any objection, 
then it has to be on the programme, 
not by distorting facts and spreading"”* 
falsehood. 

A Membfr of WBSMRA 
JUNE 22, 1974- 
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We know how you feel. 
So here’s a great way 
to turn off the heat. 


Get a table fan this summer 
that's more than just good 
lookina Buy one that has a 
totally enclosed motor 
(only one brand has it). 

Buy one that with 
reasonable care will last 
for the next twenty years 
Buy one for which you may 
have to pay a very little 
extra today, rather than pay 
heavily for in repairs later 
Buy a table fan custom- 
built by the makers of 
India's most wanted ceiling 
fans. Their table fans have 
a reputation to live up to. 

Buy Crompton 
Not just 

because you need a table 
fan. But because you 
want the best 
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A LTHOUGH New Delhi claims to have granted instant permission to the 
Pakistan Prime Minister's plane to overfly India, it will closely study Mr 
Bhutto's activities and his statements if he at all visits Bangladesh, which at the time 
of writing is uncertain. Indian interest may have bordered on concern on 
seeing Dacca reports that Bangladesh has reacted “favourably" to the announce* 
ment of Mr Bhutto's visit and the popular reaction is m tune with the 
Government's. Such concern will be short-sighted, for an improvement of 
relations between Bangladesh and Pakistan cannot but contribute to an overall 
improvement in the sub-continental situation which is India's proclaimed aim. 

A treaty of friendship etc between Bangladesh and Pakistan should be as un¬ 
exceptionable—or exceptionable, depending on how you look at it—as the 
Indo-Bangladesh treaty concluded during the Indian Prime Minister’s visit to 
Dacca. If the latter was a step towards a durable peace in the subcontinent, 
there is no reason wh> the former should not be. Any reservation on this score 
can arise only from a theory of permanent antagonism between India and 
Pakistan. Indian professions of peace and harmony in the subcontinent will 
lose all credibility if they exclude noimalisation of relations between what were 
once two wings of the same country. 

The immediate reason for India’s concern is Mr Bhutto's sharp denunciation 
of th4 nuclear explosion in Rajasthan and his staunch refusal to accept that 
the Indian intention m acquiring nuclear know-how is peaceful. Indian politicians 
could not have been so naive as tc expect a different reaction from Pakistan. 

In assessing the political repercussions of the explosion they must have taken 
mto account the adverse reaction that it will generate in Pakistan. And whether 
they admit it or not, they must have also included in their calculations the 
possibility of India's other neighbours getting somewhat nervous, even though 
they may prefer to make a show* of accepting the Indian assurance at its face 
value. It is only natural ’hat Mr Bhutto will try to play upon the suppressed * 
nervousness during his visit to Bangladesh. It may be taken for granted thtt 
he will make the same effort when the Ceylon Prime Minister’s proposed visit 
to Pakistan comes off. New Delhi can protest but it cannot prevent Mr Bhutto 
from campaigning that India’s aim is nuclear blackmail and further dismember* 
•ment of Pakistan. He is also within his rights to seek guarantees from oth$r 
countries of the territorial integrity of Pakistan, though *hi$ integrity depends 
on the internal strength of a country. 


\ * 
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The explosion in Rajasthan lift* 
introduced a new and unknown element 
. in the politics of this subcontinent and 
despite Dr Kissinger's certificate, made 
conventional approaches obsolete. The 
sole responsibility for this is India’s, and 
New Delhi has lb ensure—a difficult 
task indeed in view of the wide gap 
between profession and practice that has 
, marked this vedic government—that the 
Rajasthan explosion remains politically 
as clean as it is claimed to have been 
ecologically. This has to be a protrac¬ 
ted process, and India has to face and 
bear the misgivings of the smaller coun¬ 
tries of the regions. Not much of this 
is evident in some recent speeches of 
Indian leaders. Boastful declarations of 
the country's defence preparedness and 
military capability have again become 
frequent. Evidently, old obsessions per¬ 
sist, and all those visions of durable 
peace in the subcontinent and friendship 
-with Pakistan have been merely super¬ 
imposed -on (Pakistan’s indelible iiriage 
hi the South Block a* the eternal aggre¬ 
ssor. That is why New Delhi scents a 
conspiracy in everything Mr Bhutto does. 
His Bangladesh visit will be no excep¬ 
tion. Apart from being unfair to Bang¬ 
ladesh, such an approach is highly ex¬ 
ceptionable, because it disregards the 
sovereign rights of Pakistan and Bangla¬ 
desh to fashion their relations in any 
way they like. But Bangladesh is not 
’that free, judging from the way its 
radio and newspapers begun to . harp 
on the past on the eve of the proposed 
visit. 

Sikkim 

On June 20 the Sikkim Assembly 
had to meet rather late in the evening, 
because earlier the loyalists, the palace 
guards, had blocked the session. The 
Assembly, in which the party of Knzi 
Lhcndup Dorzi, has 31 of the 32 seats, 

1 passed two resolutions, one reducing the 
Chogyal to a titular head, and the other 
.urging closer association of Sikkim with 
^Indian economic and other associations- 
That is, the less the powers of the 
% Chogyal, the greater the involvement 
[ -with India. The constitution has been 
v drifted by Indian experts. 

* 


frontier 

What happened after the June 20 
session—the swan song of Sikkimese 
-feudalism as Indian officials in Gangtok 
say—is that the Chogyal has not rati¬ 
fied the two resolutions and demons¬ 
trations and counter-demonstrations are 
going on. The Government of India 
has maintained a virtual censorship, so 
that people here think that the rallies 
have been peaceful; but there 
have been lathi-charges and the CRP 
is 'having a day, not to speak of the 
Indian army which is always present in 
strength in Sikkim. 

There can be little sympathy for the 
Chogyal. But the Sikkim Con¬ 
gress is still moving within constitution¬ 
al limits and the Chogyal can say that 

The Same 

A correspondent writes: 

Dissension is the thing in Bengali 
politics today and the CPM is right in 
the stream along with the Congress, al¬ 
though due to varying tides. The Con¬ 
gress is splitting because it is too full 
of power and there is a cut-throat ap¬ 
proach in the distribution of spoils. 
The CPM is facing a split because it has 
no power and has been stagnant for 
months. One would have been glad if 
one were not forced, to bracket a com¬ 
munist party with a reactionary party, 
but in West Bengal and for that matter 
in India, there is hardly anything to dis¬ 
tinguish the one from the other, as far 
as the leadership is concerned. 

It is not yet clear whether the split the 
CPM is facing will be a major or minor 
one. In fact the big bosses have denied 
that there is any dissension in the party 
—there are minor differences of opinion, 
true, there are expulsions from the 
party of two or three small leaders, 
true, but nothing, say the party leaders, 
warrants speculation of a major dis¬ 
unity. The expulsions too, according 
to the official version, are because of 
persona) matters and not political. 

That is of course a little curious. 
The charges fraimed against one com¬ 
rade relate jto moijal (urpitude! 1 It! 
smacks of the same old story—a fami¬ 
liar thing in the history of the Indian com¬ 


as long as the 1950 treaty with India 
stands, the Assembly cannot discuss his 
powers etc. Besides, what the A i i ww M y 
has passed is a resolution, and not die 
constitution bill. The Chogyal has his > 
advisers. He can play on BhutyajLep- 
cha suspicions. 

The argument is not likely to Isold if 
the Congress takes to mass 
pressure, with the Indian' forces Stand¬ 
ing by. What one does not under¬ 
stand, however, is the illusions nourished 
by the Kazi’s party about the Indian 
Government, the eagernss of anti- 
feudal forces to walk into the net of an r 
ambitious spider. Don't they know 
what the female spider does to the 
male? 

Old Story 

munist party. It is either woman or 
money or both which makes a comrade 
fall apart from the party, or so the 
party would like, to tell others. But the 
story has worn a little thin. Not be¬ 
cause there is a sexual revolution in the 
world nor because the middle class in 
India is quite abreast of that Revolu¬ 
tion; nor because corruption is a way 
of life in modern India. The point is, 
not many even in the CPM leadership 
will escape the test, if it is applied too 
rigidly. The point is, the leadership takes 
no cognizance of jany moral turpitude 
when it occurs but digs the scandal out 
when the party needs it. The charge 
framed against one expelled leader is 
one such. 

The expulsion of the leaders is not 4 
of course that I significant by itself. 
The whole thing jmay not rest there. 
There was one report in fi. Calcutta ^ 
daily that there would be a commision to" 
thrash out the dissidents. In Calcutta 
district alone there will be enquiries 
against 600 such dissidents. H|e re¬ 
port was not officially corroborated— 
but that is neither here nor there. 
Things are brewing up, the ranks are 
suspicious of the leadership, the erst¬ 
while party comrades are wary of the-* 
party moves. There are rumours that 
the party leaders have eecreffy met 
Mrs Indira Gandhi as many as five 
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times. Some in the party are too 
eager to join the West Bengal Assem¬ 
bly. Some say that the leadership is 
eager to get a good conduct certificate 
• from New Delhi and sail along 
parliamentary democracy. The ^trouble 
is that the ranks have no means to 
asfiess the situation—such \\s the 

CPM organisation today. Many of the 
cadres have been driven out of their 
areas of work. ^Some have simply 

dropped out of ,the party in sheer 

frustration. Some are still" unttached 
to any unit and therefore do not get 
the party circulars* The DC leaders 
are too busy to see them and written 
questions are thrown into baskets. And 
these were the comrades who paid 
heavily during the turbulent days of 
1970-73, were hounded and harned. The 
leaders made good use of them to fur¬ 
ther their Jown intents and now de¬ 
mand blind obedience Ito their 'oppor¬ 
tunist ambitions. The party, or what 
remains of it, is decaying at the roots. 


The Enemy Within 

A correspondent writes: 

It is Becoming increasingly clear 
that the CPI supported ,thc railway- 
men *s strike only to subvert it from 
within. Its influence on the railway- 
men was limited but it could not re¬ 
main aloof. There is reason to believ; 
that the CPI-led All India Railway 
Workers’ Federation was formed a few 
months earlier than the NfCRS al the 
behest of the Ratfway Minister, Mr L. 
N. Mishra, and that his overweening 
confidence during the strike was no less 
due to the confidence that he enjoyed 
of Mr S. A. Dange than to oAier fac¬ 
tors. While Mr Mishra spared most of 
the CPI activists from arrest and victi¬ 
misation, the latter worked as the 
Trojan horse of the Government. 

The CPI decided to ingratiate itself 
both with the labour and its decreasing 
mass base. It has to depend more and 
more on the ruling party for support 
and crumbs of power to which it has 
got used. Again, because of its phoney 
fear of the ‘rightist takeover*, it ha$ 


undertaken the self-imposed task of 
preventing the Government from going 
right. A Herculean task indeed which 
is yielding quite the opposite results. 
The net result of CPI policies 
is that the Indira Government is grow¬ 
ing more anti-people in general and 
anti-fabour in particular. While the 
policies of the Government are leading 
to acute economic hardship for the 
people, the police and para-military or¬ 
ganisations like the Territorial Army, 
the BSF and the CRP are being utilised 
to crush the people. However, the CPI 
is not the least perturbed over the 
situation One can have an easy cons¬ 
cience if one is given a share in power 
—in Kerala directly and indirectly else¬ 
where. 

The CPI’s talk of ’right leaction’ and 
'left adventurism' shows that it does not 
work for any purposeful labour action. 
No wonder the CPI's mouthpieces like 
“Patriot”, “New Wave” and "New Age” 
wrote so forcefully about the need to 
end the ‘unnecessary’ strike, as in their 
view the “growing disgi untied working 
class.,. will be taken advantage of by 
the most reactionary elements and left 
adventurists in the country.. . ” This 
was a few days before Dangc’s cal! to 
the workers to take the decision to end 
strike zone-wise and group-wise. Even 
the CPI leader, Mr S. M. Banerjee, ex¬ 
pressed surprise at Dange's volte face 
at a time when the entire official force 
was out to crush the strikers. Repie- 
sentatives of the BMS, HMS, CITU and 
IITUC reacted sharply to Dange's uni- 
lateial call but nothing deterred him 
from his premeditated pro-government 
course. Knowledgeable sources as quot¬ 
ed by some Delhi papers point out that 
top railway officials weie in cons¬ 
tant touch with the CPI leaders and 


one of the bureaucrats was categorical 
in saying that they could not have faced 
the situation without the help of the 
CPI. It is also reported that Mr Dange 
gave the hasty call for withdrawal be* 
cause he wanted the strike to end before 
his June 3 pro-government show at 
Patna. 

It may also be noted in passing that 
the Soviet official paper "Izvestia” 
wrote during the strike that 'the current 
unrest in India is entirely on account of 
the machinations of certain rightwing 
groups who are also utilising certain 
ultra-leftists*. This was a clear hint 
from the Kremlin for our cringing com¬ 
rades. 

It may be recalled that at the initial 
stage of the strike, Mr Dange offered 
to get an assuiance from the Govern* 
ment that there would be no victimisar 
tion if the strike was called off, clearly 
showing that he was in constant touch 
with the Government. When asked oq 
whose behalf he was givins the assur¬ 
ance, he was on the defenAre. How* 
ever, hr admitted that he was trying to 
secure a solution with the help of the 
Prime Minister. He even suggested on 
his own a sixpoint formula for ending . 
the strike. 

Right from the beginning of the strike* 
the CPIs attitude was lukewarm; it 
supported the strike as a sop to its rank 
and file who are increasingly getting 
disillusioned with their party. More and 
moic party workers are now thinking 
that their leaders have lost faith in 
peasants* and workers’ movement to 
usher in a revolution and are instead 
facilitating the march of fascism in the 
country, as is obvious from the steam* 
roller tactics of the Indira Government 
which is so dear to the heart of Mr 
Dange and lus party colleagues. 


Who Will Bell The Cat? 


The paper tiger has roared again. 
What has happened must have been 
something like this. One fine morning 
garibi hataowallahs got up from bed with 
the sudden and certainly profound rea¬ 
lisation that the country was going to 


the dogs, that the garibs (the poor) were 
getting a raw deal and that all that hag 
been tried to hold the price line so far 
has miserably failed. Secretaries, eco¬ 
nomists, advisers were summoned and' 
ordered to produc a plan to countei all 
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th». The harried experts got into leng¬ 
thy confabulations, called in sub-experts 
and talked about the plan over lunch 
and dinner. And presto, a plan was 
born. The Essential Commodities Act. 
which has adorned the statute books ever 
since 1955, should be extended, given 
a bite and turned into an all-important 
vehicle for bringing about the great 
socialist reformation. If the hoarders, 
profiteers and blackmarketeers have al¬ 
ready made all the fortune they needed 
and have made all the contributions that 
democratically-held*' elections requir¬ 
ed, a time has come to make a break 
from the past. So an ordinance must 
be passed right now. And it has all the 
pretensions of a really radical measure. 
It provides for summary trial of the of¬ 
fenders, it raises the maximum term of 
imprisonment from five years to seven 
and it sanctions mandatory punishment 
even in the case of first offences. If 
only all this really got off the ground I 
Even given the benefit of the doubt, 
it is hard to believe that the modified 
Act will really work. The cynicism is 
based not so much on the capability of 
the law-enforcing authorities as on the 
ingenuity of the offenders. The latter 
have by now perfected an art whereby 
even draconian measures have been tur¬ 
ned into a mere whimper, and in this the 
bureaucracy has a leading part to play. 
Unfortunately, when the law-makers 
thought of changing the Act, they did 
not seem to have taken sufficient notice 
of the role of corrupt officials—in fact 
of the Government itself—in perpetua¬ 
ting the economic offences. While the 
ordinance recommends stiff penalty for 
blackmarketeers and company it should 
have also provided for summary trial 
of officials who connive with the crimi¬ 
nals. As it is, what has been done now 
is to entrust one set of thieves to arrest 
another set. Stringency, like charity, 
has to begin at home. But then, who 
will bell the cat? 

. Our sole agent in Bangladesh 
CHALANTIKA BAIGHAR 
14, Banglabazar 
Dacca-1 


Japan : Pressure for Nuclear Arms 

Akio Yamakawa 


TOKYO: Tokyo (continues to rever¬ 
berate with the shockwaves from India's 
ten-kiloton nuclear blast, which are set¬ 
ting off new pressures for Japanese 
nuclear armament. Hot satisfied with 
Japan’s number two position 1 in the 
“peaceful" development of nuclear tech¬ 
nology, important military and political 
forces both within and outside of the 
ruling Libera] Democratic Party (LDP) 
are redoubling their efforts to force 
entry into the exclusive Nuclear Arms 
Club. 

Although the LDP government bow¬ 
ed to the Japanese people’s well-known 
anti-nuclear sentiment, based on the 
U.S. devastation of Hiroshima $nd 
Nagasaki a generation ago, and signed 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty in 
1968, it has not yet ratified it. Thus far 
the treaty has been signed by 96 gov¬ 
ernments but ratified by only 83. Among 
the signatories, Japan has joined Italy, 
Switzerland and Egypt in delaying rati¬ 
fication. 

The officially cited reason for Japan’s 
failure to ratify is the difficulty of ne¬ 
gotiating satisfactory inspection guaran¬ 
tees from the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). 

But the real reasons lie elsewhere. 
Ratification has been delayed because 
of {significant hawk opposition : to the 
treaty within the LDP. The leading 
figure pressuring for Japan’s nuclear 
armament is JMoriyama Kinji, Director 
of the Science and Technology Agency. 
Even after instruments of ratification 
were presented to the Diet, Moriyatna 
delayed negotiations with the IAEA. 

Within the Diet, Ishiwara Shintaro, 
the novelist turned Dietman who leads 
the rightist "Seirankai" group, is the most 
outspoken proponent of nuclear weapon¬ 
ry. He declared recently that ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty would decisively ham¬ 
per Japan’s nuclear arms potential. 

LDP opponents of the treaty assert: 
(!) that it merely perpetuates the U.S. 
and Soviet nuclear monopoly; (2) that 
it is faulty since both China and France 


refused to sign it: (3) that peaceful de¬ 
velopment of nuclear energy can be pro¬ 
moted without the treaty, and (4) that 
Japan should not tie its hands by pre¬ 
cluding future nuclear armament. 

Japan is officially and repeatedly on 
record—most recently during Foreign 
Minister Ohira Masayoshi's May .visit 
to Washington—as rejecting nuclear 
arms. Moreover, the Foreign Ministry 
is concerned that refusal to ratify the 
treaty might induce the U.S. to restrict i 
its supply of enriched uranium to Japan 
for peaceful purposes. 

Confronted by mounting criticism of 
Japan among her Asian neighbours— 
driven home by the riots which greeted 
Prime Minister Tanaka during ! his 
January tour of five Asian countries— 
and in the West, the Foreign Ministry 
has been anxious to allay suspicions of 
Japan's intentions. Thus the Ministry 
was less than pleased when IAEA Sec¬ 
retary General Ecklund, visiting Japan 
in March, expressed surprise that Japan 
is already second only to the U.S. in 
the peaceful application of nuclear tech¬ 
nology. He used this achievement to 
lend weight to his attempt to persuade 
Japan to speed ratification of the treaty. 

These diplomatic considerations took 
precedence in a policy statement on be¬ 
half of the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
recently prepared for the Diet by Pre¬ 
mier Tanaka. Before he could deliver 
the speech of which it was a part, how¬ 
ever, Minister Moriyama and others suc¬ 
ceeded in eliminating all mention of the 
treaty. 

Indeed, support in ruling circles for 
a non-nuclear Japan has always been* 
at best a weak reed. Government dis¬ 
claimers about nuclear arms have never 
ruled out the future (development j of 
nuclear warheads. Rather, government 
and military leaders speak of “nuclear 
option diplomacy". This means main- 
taining maximum capability to produce 
atomic weapons while at least tempo-* 
rarily foregoing their production to 
strengthen bargaining power with the 
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U.5.» the Soviet Union and China. 

The advantage of such a policy is 
that it enables I Japan to remain the 
number one non-nuclear military power 
rather 1 than inviting world censure by 
becoming a fourth-rate nuclear power. 
Moreover, it enables Japan to continue 
to wield the threat of nuclear weapons 
without their expense. 

Japan presently operates six nuclear 
power plants generating 2,283,000 kilo¬ 
watts and producing annually the pluto¬ 
nium equivalent of ten Hiroshima-type 
bombs. Eighteen additional nuclear 
power plants are presently under cons¬ 
truction. At the same time, it was re¬ 
cently disclosed in the Diet that Mitsu- 
» bishi Heavy Industry's Nagasaki Ship¬ 
yards are producing launchcis for nu¬ 
clear torpedoes. 

Japanese proponents of nucleai arma¬ 
ment have won support from an un- 
, expected quarter. There is evidence 
that the U.S. government ii wavering in 
its support Jor the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, although it is unclear how opi¬ 
nions on this issue arc divided within 
the government. As early as March 
1972, Robert Kilmarx of the Strategic 
^ Research Centre ot Georgetown Univer¬ 
sity told a meeting of Foreign Ministry ‘ 
and Defence Department officials hjere 
'♦that there was increasing criticism of 
the Treaty within the U.S. government. 

Kilmarx, for twenty years an Air 
Force intelligence operative prior to his 
appointment as a special advisor to the 
Secretary of the Air Force, suggested 
that it was to the advantage of the U.S. 
to see nuclear weapons proliferate 
^ among its allies. He advised Japan to 
begin by equipping its submarines and 
' artificial islands with nuclear warheads, 

, suggesting that U.S. nuclear technology 
would be available through private busi¬ 
ness channels. Kilmarx’s speech is 
presently circulating in the upper reaches 
of the Government as debate over the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty intensifies. 

Despite [Foreign Minister Ohira's 
statement of May 25 that India’s nu¬ 
clear explosion would not derail Japan's 
Gratification of the Non-Proliferation 
[^Treaty, it seems clear that it will com¬ 
bine with pressures from other quarters 
on the eve of new Diet elections to 
doom the Treaty once again. 

(New Asia News) 


The Press 

Dirty Campaign 

Patrakar 


i k UK pen-pushers must have got 
*** weary of receiving occasional re¬ 
primands fiom Mr Inder Gujral, the il¬ 
lustrious Information and Broadcasting 
Minister. Not content with merely criti¬ 
cising the pi ess for its poor professional 
standards- dull output, poor quality and 
biased views- the honourable Minister 
has taken upon himself the task of a 
self-styled reformer of the press and, 
indeed, leaves no stone unturned to give 
‘concrete’ suggestions to improve its 
quality. 

But how far has Mr Gujral been able 
to implement his ideas in his own em¬ 
pire—the government information media 
including the radio and TV ? 

Has anyone ever read anything more 
boring than government publications, 
heard anything more stale than AIR 
and seen anything more dull than TV? 

A recent instance is the rail strike. 
It presented the government information 
media with their biggest challenge for 
many years. After the month-long pub¬ 
licity campaign, however, they emerged 
as very unsophisticated liars—nothing 
more, nothing less. The damage to their 
credibility was total. 

Especially the radio. Its (credibility, 
which was always low, is at the lowest 
ebb now. We were told for days after 
the i ail way system was thoroughly dis¬ 
rupted that train services were normal. 
Critical references to this in Parliament 
and the Press brought forth the official 
clarification that the normality claimed 
in the circumstances related to the “re¬ 
scheduled railway seivicfes”. 

The P1B, AIR and the DAVP over¬ 
worked and wore themselves out during 
the strike period. Services of profes¬ 
sional campaigners were hired. The 
expenditure was enormous. All this, 
however, went down the drain. It was 
a dirty campaign—vulgar to the core— 
and did not have much of an impact. 

Take, for example, the ads put thro¬ 


ugh the Directorate of Audio-Visual 
Publicity. One ad showed a 
pregnant woman and carried the fol¬ 
lowing script. “This poor woman is 
expecting her baby soon. Think what 
would happen if there was no rail trans¬ 
portation for carrying medicines". 
(The copy-writer, of bourse, failed to 
refer to the deaths caused recently by 
adulterated glucose when the train ser¬ 
vices were normal). A second ad bla¬ 
red: “They are doing what the enemy 
failed to do”. “In 1962, 1965 and 
1971", said the DAVP copy-writer, 
“our blast furnaces blazed away, turn¬ 
ing out steel, the backbone of the na¬ 
tion’s economy. The enemy could not 
stop them.... what the enemy failed 
to do, a section of our misguided rail* 
waymen are out to accomplish'*. ♦ 

Thinking that films are a far more 
effective medium, the services of Sukhdev, 
the ’angry child’ of the Indian screen, 
were commissioned to produce, what was 
ironically named, “the voice of people". 

It was supposed to be a free and intimate 
account of the people’s reactions about 
the rail strike. Heavily financed jasid 
released on almost all theatre and tele¬ 
vision circuits, the movie did not bring 
into focus any critical assessment ; 
moreover, those who were covered by 
a “freely hanging camera and a tape 
recorder” came exclusively from the 
affluent sections of society who axe 
sure to have missed their holidays in 
luxurious resorts because of the strike. 

Only two people direedy involved in 
the strike were interviewed. Add it pro¬ 
ved interesting. 

Sukhdev: The strike would increase 
the rise in prices. 

Worker: The prices are going up 

even without a strike. 

Sukhdev: If the Jtrains con^e to £ 
halt, people would not be able to get 
foodstuff and other essential commodi¬ 
ties. ^ 

r » 





Worker: As if we are getting plenty 
of them now I 

As mentioned m the issue dated May 
II (Shadows of 1984). m addition to the 
garbled news, the fertile brains of AIR 
hacks, m close collaboration with the 
PIB, have devised short government ads 
sandwitched in the popular Vividh Bha- 
rathi programme. In one of these in¬ 
genious propaganda pieces, the fatheit 
of a student participating m antisocial 
acts, blames his son for having “fallen 
into the trap of opposition parties'*. 
There is a lot of misplaced wailing about 
hoarding and blackmarketing in these 
ads. From the common man's point 
of view, AIR's 'solicitude* for the vic¬ 
tims of these social evils would have 
carried some conviction if there had 
been at least occasional references to 
rampant corruption at various levels of 
the political and official hierarchy. How¬ 
ever, AIR avoids the topic of coiruption 
like the plague Perhaps because it was 
engaged in the far more important task 
of waging a relentless war against the 
'anti-national' strikers 
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One had initially heard of some mur¬ 
mur of protest in Akashvani Bhavan 
against the deliberate and almost total 
distortion of news and material supplied 
by the reporters and also against the 
mediocre diversification. But nothing 
seemed to disturb the bosses and even 
the acknowledged leaders of protest were 
tamed. 

One should have expected some pro¬ 
test from the national press. But the 
correspondents themselves were busy 
churning out propaganda pieces for the 
PIB. Moreover, AIR has its own way of 
dealing with the influential coterie known 
as special correspondents Pampered 
and chosen correspondents are favour¬ 
ed for assignments of talks and other 
types of broadcast. Apart from the 
fact that it generally means considerable 
sums of unaccountable money, the 
senioi correspondents* writing in their 
own papeis definitely get influenced, and 
in many cases are permanently attuned 
to the needs of the radio. 


flPRUE to its lepulation of offering 
amusements gratis and purveying 
them for the pleasure of its neighbours, 
Bharyavart blasted an atom to enter¬ 
tain them. It announced all over that 
this was calculated to spread peace and 
solidarity among people far and near, 
and that this was the only way to forge 
friendships universally m the true spi¬ 
rit of non-violence and co-existence. 
But Sister Ida was astonished to see that 
the neighbours instead of clappmg the 
show in admiration, went sullen. She 
announced, all undaunted, that perhaps 
this being her first attempt. Idaland 
had failed to produce the desired effect, 
but this would not deter her from per¬ 
fecting the device through several such 
blast* which would certainly be more 
exciting So the neighbours should be 
in no hurry to call it a damp squib. 
The performance would be improved 


On the other hand, correspondents 
not in line with the 'establishment line 
are dropped like hot bricks and at times 
this even results in termination of pro¬ 
grammes for which they were formally 
made to sign contracts. 

All this has resulted in a confusing 
situation where non-specialist people are 
signed for broadcasts of a highly spe¬ 
cialised character. It is probably much 
easier to handle an ignorant talker than 
a real specialist of ••stature. No wonder 
professors of human geography are in¬ 
vited to talk on Muslim politics and 
political scientists are often featured in 
programmes on science or aspects of 
ecology. 

But as Mrs G says, the sole purpose 
of government information media, inclu¬ 
ding AIR, is “propagation and projec¬ 
tion of the government policies*’. As 
all of m know, everything is fair in 
love and war, and it is the GOI*s war 
against the working class. 


upon, given good neighbourly patience. 

Nearer home, she found her favouri¬ 
tes, Allen, Dickshit, Casey a little too 
worn out with neglect When she ask¬ 
ed them why they 'had been so glum 
for the last few days they barked in 
chorus • “Blasts for them. Bullets for 
us'\ Decoded, 'it meant “You gave 
the neighbours nuclear device to en¬ 
tertain them, give us at least some new 
kind of bullets to play with”. 

Now this was something slightly out 
of the way, not that it was totally un¬ 
expected. But she told them to wait to 
she could deliberate. 'Hey presto*, said 
Big Sis, and there appeared plastic bul¬ 
lets from her hair, of course made in 
a small country 1 called Best Jermany. 
Now here were bullets with which Allen,* 
Casey and Dick could play, not among 
themselves in *the first instance, hut 
among the hungry marchers of Idaland. 


Popular Sports In Rig Bug 
Republic 

From A Correspondent \ 
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The game required hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of men and women at a time, a 
variety of them, of all apes and both 
sexes. The rules appeared wee bit 
queer at first to the triad of pups, but 
repeated over All Ida Radio for the bene* 
fit of them all, they were soon amply 
clear to the two parties to the game. 

They started playing with the pellets. 
They sprayed hundreds of people of 
Bharyavart at will with the newly ac¬ 
quired curiosity, paralysing so many at 
a time. This thrilled them, the sight of 
so many rendered paralysed in a jiffy. 
The more it thrilled them, the more 
they did it. 

Then started trooping in her august 
presence the hoarders, adulterators, 
blackmarketeers, tax-evaders, smugglers, 
with their petitions. They had com¬ 
plained of nothing except the privilege 
she had granted to her favourites which 
was improper in 'democracy and invi¬ 
dious in socialism. Intelligent as she 
was. Sister Ida saw their point and 
granted them too the same charter to 
practise the sport of killing people thro¬ 
ugh spurious drugs, illicit liquor, adul¬ 
terated foodstuffs, artificial shortages 
and exorbitant prices. She instructed 
the police and judiciary to help these 
worthy pillars of Idaland enjoy their 

* game. Idaland became littered with 
mortuaries. Her intelligence men fed 
her with the information, that the games 
were extremely popular and everybody 
was happy, shouting huzzas to demo¬ 
cracy and cheers for socialism. She 
was reassurred that jnobody in her 
country suffered from ennui, boredom, 
alienation etc. plaguing the West. Con¬ 
firms in her land's predilection for 

<- spirituality she exuded sang froid. 

But the quinquennial national sports 
called Elections were being increasingly 
resented by the people. For, uncannily 
whichever way they voted thfey found 
a set of thugs repeatedly sweeping the 
polls. For a few years this was a 
source of amusement and wonder. But 
later the people tired of the trick and 
Whispered doubts about the machines. 
y They \remcmstrated, th$y questioned 
the dubious contraption which had fool¬ 
ed them all along. Those who were 
disgusted with the shady business ex- 
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pressed their disapprobation a little too 
audibly and were clamped in the jails. 
Some of them were secretly murdered. 
Some of tliem were mysteriously dren-* 
dered destitute 'and fugitive. Sister 
Ida's liquidators (police) and leeches 
(minions) knew it to be a heresy to 
damn or doubt the demo(no)cracy she 
was presiding at and so-so-cialism that 
she was at pains to instal in Idaland. 
Being the daughter of Wah-Wah it was 
her historical duty to consummate what 
her illustrious father had initiated with 
blessings from the Maha. By the way, 
Maha, now forgotten, was the spiritual 
father of the nation. W4h-Wah was 
his famous political heir and disciple. 
If these names sound macabre, it was 


..the (Indira) brigade and its affairs 
never roused any public interest. It 
was not even noticed until April last when 
bands of young men came out on the 
streets of Patna with Indira Brigade 
banners to counter the agitation launch¬ 
ed by the Chhatra Sangharsha Sftmiti. 
They led torchlight processions and 
spun .round the city in flag-bedecked 
taxis and scooter rickshaws, raising slo¬ 
gans against the "fascist agitation” led 
by Mr Narayan. These processions 
often ended at the residence of tho 
Chief Minister, Mr Abdul Ghafoor, where 
they shouted slogans in praise of him. 
To the on-lookers it was abvious that 
all this was part of the big Congress 
plan to counter the J.P.-led agitation. 
It was obvious, too, that these Indira 
Brigade bands had come into a lot of 
fund^ from somewhere. Their proces¬ 
sions over, bands of young "hoodlums” 
who could be described as students 
only euphemistically, crowded the posh 
bars and restaurants of the city. They 
were supplied liberally with "passes” 
for drinks and food, all their bills go¬ 
ing to some "third pa*rty”. It was 

openly talked about in the city that 

each volunteer Igbt daily Wllowancef 

ranging between Rs. 50 and 100, on 


not her fault. She was descended from 
the gods formerly resident in Ash-Mu. 

She engaged an Indi wntei Shikhandi 
Verm a to coin slogans with meaning. 
But sometimes he hit upon gems uke: 
“The lesser the happier. 1 ' It meant 
that numbers were a disgrace. Canada, 
a vast country, had such a small popu¬ 
lation and that explained its riches and. 
beauty. JLet Idaland /streamline ;ber 
population to become a happy and 
strong nation. So, the Big Sis agreed, 
games hl^e plastic bullets ^should be 
multiplied if people refused to play the 
Election Game, Iso that the nation 
grows strong against the external ene¬ 
mies lurking around. 


top of all the food and drinks. The 
r|umber of these Volunteers could at 
no time have been more than a hun¬ 
dred and most of them were allegedly 
hired on a day-to-day basis. 

Although the general public had no 
idea of the dangerous potential of these 
Indira Brigade s^rsonnel until the 
bomb blasts in the dak bungalow, 
some men in the Congress knew better. 
One dissident Congress leader, Mr Ram- 
lakhan Smgh Yadav, claimed that he 
told a meeting held on May 23 at the 
residence of the Congress President m 
Delhi that three rooms had been reserv¬ 
ed m the Patna dak bungalow in the 
names of Bihar Ministers and noted 
criminals 'had been brought in. .. "B 
had told them that revolvers and bombs 
had been kept in these rooms, that the 
hired goondas had turned the place 
into a den of corruption and debauchery 
and that an untoward incident could 
take place any day”. Mr Yadav said 
he had also told Mr Shankar Dayal 
Sharma, Mr Dixit and others that the 
Indira Brigade too was composed of 
similar elements and that their nefarious 
activities were ruining the prestige of 
the Congress in Bihar. m 

(The Hindusthan Standard) 


Clipping$ 

file Indira Brigade 
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Internal Colonialism: The 
Culture of Repression 

Shukla 


R ARELY does a doctoral dissertation 
add these days very significantly 
to our stock of knowledge or recom¬ 
mend forthright measures towards solv¬ 
ing problems. Nor are their writers 
necessarily knowledgeable. Nor, yet, 
have the agencies of the United Nations 
been putting out publications which are 
bold and lucid. Sociological studies 
are ^inerally dense and drab. 
But “Peasant Rebellion in Latin 
America*' by Gernt Huizer (Pelican) 
is a notable exception* Its 
author has been active in the field 
for 24 years—in community develop¬ 
ment and peasant organization, as a 
volunteer in villages (Central ^America 
and Sicily) with the ILO in Latin Ame¬ 
rica and S.E. Asia ‘concentrating main¬ 
ly on field-projects and action research*. 
Since 1971 Huizer has been visiting 
professor at the Institute |of Social 
Studies at The Hague and research fel¬ 
low at the Institute for Development 
Research in Copenhagen. These ante¬ 
cedents are Valuable. The book in¬ 
cludes a rich bibliography and suffers 
from no foot-notes and cross-references. 
(The Pelican title is an abridged ver¬ 
sion of his Ph.D. dissertation publish¬ 
ed, 1972, as The Revolution Potential 
of Peasants m Latin America, Lexington, 
Mass.) Its 162 pages make lively 
reading. 

It should be read by the Bhoodanis, 
Trusteeship-pedlars, parliamentary ad¬ 
dicts and constitutional faith-healers, 
and by all Indians (as the country is 
still described as agricultural) in view 
of these remarks by two Swedish socio¬ 
logists in another timely study “Face to 
Face : Fascism and Revolution in 
India**: India's democracy is not a de¬ 
mocracy for the country's hungry majo¬ 
rity. * They have no control of their 


future—that is decided by the few (p. 
84). A man who is starving, whose to¬ 
morrow is dark and uncertain, who can¬ 
not read, whose economic life is in the 
hands of landowners, profiteers, ard 
blflrfckmaiketeers, who cannot, in any 
real sense, influence the dec isions that 
involve him—such a man is not free 
Such a man is subject to lifelong vio¬ 
lence This description applies to the 
majority tof India’s populace (p86) 
Kilvenmani, Monghyr, Itiahok, Banda, 
Taloda, Mushahri, Tebhanga, Telengana, 
Naxalbari emblazon the legend of oui 
slavery, and the shame and despoliation 
of our peasantry. 

The first three chapters deal with the 
Peasant Distrust in Latin America, its 
rationale, and its transformation m 
Chile, into Effective Participation Chap¬ 
ters 4*and 5 relate to the Peasant Orga¬ 
nizations in Mexico, Bolivia, Venezuela, 
Peru, Brazil, Colombia and Guatemala, 
the two latter symbolising ‘a case of ille¬ 
gitimacy and violence', and ‘reform and 
counter-reform'. The 6th chaptei is an 
anatomical study of the Peasant Orgi- 
nizations comprehending such topics as 
some common factors as conditions foi 
effective peasant organizations, awaie- 
ness of grievances and first steps, the 
role of leadership, urban support and 
regional organization, the demand foi 
land and appropriate means of struggles 
a process of escalation. The 7th chap¬ 
ter, lastly, as its contents show, analyses 
and formulates predictively the “Political 
Implications” and the Revolutionary 
Potential undei the tell-tale titles of four 
sections* 1. The ‘culture of repression* 
and illegitimacy 2 Success and Neutra¬ 
lization of peasant organizations. 3. The 
creation of organizations from above: 
‘Populism’ 4. Other factors promoting 
revolutionary potential. 
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Object Lesson 

The strategies employed by the Latin 
American Peasant Organizations and the 
vicissitudes suffered by these will prove 
an object lesson tq the countries of the 
Third World. Valuable lessons can he 
learned from the experience of mistakes 
and frustrations inhering in them, and 
their pitfalls avoided. The defeats en¬ 
countered m Latin America can pave the 
wav for our victories. Of course, to 
pic-empt the landless and the lowly or¬ 
ganizing themselves, noises against 'dis¬ 
ruption* and ‘violence* are being fre¬ 
quently made precisely by the same ele- ' 
ments and classes in Indian society which 
are responsible foi its degradation and 
disintegration. They have equated de¬ 
mon acv with thcii exploitative sectarian 
intei ests In this context, it is pertinent 
to point out that the rule/s and opposi¬ 
tion paities in India aie complementarity 
woi km? tow aids the pieservation of the 
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status quo. The hike in the pay of uni¬ 
versity and college teachers is a kind of 
Permanent Settlement with its attendant 
evils. 

These thoughts are germane to an 
understanding of the parallelism, that 
strikes even a casual reader of this book, 
between the Latin American and Indian 
situations. Some of the findings listed 
in the Introduction are: The landow¬ 
ning elites usually spend their consider¬ 
able earnings conspicuously and in ways 
highly detrimental to the national eco¬ 
nomies, rather than in a manner that 
would stimulate development. Only a 
radical change in the large-scale system 
would free the economic resources cur¬ 
rently monopolized for personnal con¬ 
sumption by this small privileged group; 
such a change would, at the same time, 
free the energies of the peasants to 
participate in a national development 
effort that would give them a just share 
in the benefits. It appears tlial the pea¬ 
sants can be mobilized quite well if the 
mobilization is to change the existing 
status quo for a system under which 
they can reasonably expect effective 
improvements. Only through the exer¬ 
cise of overt or covert repression of the 
peasantry was the hacienda (large- 
estate) system able to establish and 
% maintain itself, creating for the peasants 
living under its sphere of influence what 
has been called the ‘culture of repres¬ 
sion’ or 'internal colonialism’; changes 
were introduced into the village only 
piecemeal, and opportunities for more 
substantial change were purposely bloc¬ 
ked by the landowners and the govern¬ 
ment agencies controlled by them.... 
peasant distrust can be one of the most 
important promoters of change and dev<^ 
lopment if it is used as a foice that bungs 
r peasants together in a common struggle 
in opposition to the traditional vested 
interests of landlords and other repres¬ 
sive forces... .Practically all situations 
existing at present in Latin America 
contain considerably revolutionary poten¬ 
tial : I. straightforwardly repressive 
regimes maintaining the status quo are 
increasingly considered to be illegitimate: 
*2. regimes that have neutralized a stro¬ 
ngly organized peasantry are creating 
new frustrations. 3. 'populist* regimes 
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that try to introduce change but are 
not radical enough to satisfy basic pea¬ 
sant demands are creating uncertainty 
and high exoectations with an explosive 
effect. The overall. . distrust and re¬ 
sentment among peasants under the 
traditional hacienda system, in addition 
to the frustrating effects of moderniza¬ 
tion, seem to make the peasants ready 
for militant organization as soon as they 
can find sympathetic and able allies to 
gipde and support them. 

Besides that monument of inanity, 
the Planning Commission, to go by its 
giandiose designation, we too had a Z. 
A. Ahmed Committee of Parliament 
which did icporl on the state of our 
aguctilfuic. Which bird remembers 
whut came of it ? 

The scattered and small-scale peasant 
lesistance was bloodily repressed—as in 
India, so in Latin America. Pea¬ 
sants in 1898 Helped a liberal 
government come to power in 
Bolivia. Then the promises of justice 
were forgotten, the peasant leader Zarate 1 
Willka was murdered and peasant arm¬ 
ies overcome by the regulai army. A 
system of servitude required that dau¬ 
ghters be provided for the sexual plea¬ 
sures of the landlord. The permanent 
threat of severe violence kept the pea¬ 
santry, in the anthropologist Holmberg’s 
phrase, in a ‘culture of repression’. 
Rodolfo Sfavenhagen calls the situation 
’internal colonialism*. Tristeza (suffering) 
is the main quality of peasants* lives 
which makes for ‘a climate of slumbei- 
ing explosiveness*. 

What about legal remedies ? In 
Chile, in 1695, most of the law suits had 
been lost, .through the incapacity of the 
comuneros (communal peasants) to pay 
lawyers and the courts traditionally tendeo 
to be on the side of the landed elite. . 
there is little tradition of violence in 
Chile, and a greater respect for orderly 
procedure than in most other Latin Ame¬ 
rican countries'. But, did it avail ? 

Mexican Straggle 

The Mexican agrarian struggle and 
its fortunes aie a veritable treasure of 
experience and guidance. Zapata who 
led the struggle was assassinated, but 
the struggle went on until 1934 when 


President Cardenas started a mass pro¬ 
gramme of land distribution, supported 
by armed peasants. After his term was 
over in 1940 the peasant organizations 
grew ineffective as their leadership went 
ovei to, or went to, the landed elite, what* 
ever gains were made, were possible be¬ 
cause armed peasantry had played a cru¬ 
cial role. Zapata also hired a lawyer. But 
it proved long and fruitless Then the 
peasants decided to occupy the disputed 
lands. Only after all legal means had 
failed. Zapata’s troops had no uniform, 
and this helped a great deal. They, on 
seizing a town, would destroy the re¬ 
cords of landownership. The armed pea¬ 
sants defended the lands which they had 
taken over when the federal forces came 
to throw them out. The landowners 
financed a press campaign describing 
this movement as bandolerism, banditry. 
How did urban workers behave? ’Their 
battalions helped P. Carranza in 1915 
to combat the peasant armfes*. And 
students? ‘The students of the National 
School of Agriculture helped the land 
distribution programme’. Effective land) 
distribution took plac,e pnly ' where* 
peasants were armed. Who were the 
’white gua'rds’? Bands of armed men 
who defended the landowners’ interests 
by intimidating or terrorizing the pea¬ 
sants who organized the agrarian com¬ 
mittees provided for by the law. The 
aimv’s role? It joined the ’white 
guards’ and assassinated the local lead¬ 
ers. And landowners? They hoped to 
avoid distribution of their {lands by 
burning down the villages. In a matter 
of months over 2500 were murdered, 
for the offence of organizing the pea¬ 
sants. Land distribution, political or¬ 
ganization and armed defence by pea¬ 
sants laid the foundation for the politi¬ 
cal stability Mexico has enjoyed (since 
1940. The rural militir. had 60,000 
men with arms, and half of them with 
horses, in 1940. At times the govern¬ 
ment seemed to have more confidence 
in it than in the regular army. Psycho¬ 
logically, possession of arms for the de¬ 
fence of their rights helped overcome 
their fear of the landowners and their 
allies. After 1940 the landowners were 
able to re-establish themselves in new 
forms, ‘through co-opting government 
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technicians by bribery or other means. 
So. the Mexican Revolution has gone 
only half way. 

In Bolivia in 1946 a reformist Pre¬ 
sident, Villarroel, was assassinated as 
in our days Allende in Chile. (Peasant 
protest after 1946 was met by armed 
force. The intransigence of the land- 
owners had apparently provoked a 
strong awakening of the peasants* But 
large-scale military intervention repress¬ 
ed the movements m various parts of 
the country. Once the peasants receive 
land through agrarian reform, they lose 
interest in promoting further revolution-) 
aiy change in society as a whole. So 
they were used to combat the miners 
demanding fundamental changes. 

Comparing Bolivia and Mexico, Huizei 
says that in neither country did peasants 
gain an influence m National policy- 
making which corresponded to their 
numerical force. Political power having 
being transferred from the traditional 
elite to the middle sector, the peasantry 
was neutralized as a political force. 
The break with the traditional system 
was much more drastic and immediate 
in Bolivia than in Mexico. This ex¬ 
plains why the Bolivian reform did not 
provoke the violent struggle that swept 
Mexico for years. Therefore, in Mexico 
it took 50 years of ups and downs m 
agrarian reforms for most of the land 
to be distributed, in (Bolivia the latw 
fundia was de facto abolished in 1952-53 
in a sweeping campaign lasting less 
than a year. 

As to Venezuela, an unintended con¬ 
sequence of the government's policy of 
repression was an increased potential 
for militant organized action by the 
peasants. In Peru when peasants de¬ 
manded a school, a teacher, first-aid 
box etc. the police came to dislodge 
them I Peasant mobilization became 
militant from the landlords’ opposition. 
Violence escalated from police action 
and landowners* terror. In January 
1963 hundreds of peasant leaders and 
lawyers vfere captured. Hugo Blanco 
was imprisoned for 25 years. 

Peels and Singers 

In North-East Brazil in 1956 the pea¬ 
sant leader Julias was imprisoned as 
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subversive for demanding agrarian re¬ 
forms 

What role have artists and (intellec¬ 
tuals assigned to themselves m such situa¬ 
tions ? In the process of identification 
and winning confidence, the well-known 
violeiros, popular and peasant poets and 
singers, played an important role (Let 
us recall Chile’s most popular singer 
and composer Victor Jara at this point. 
The junta arrested him, 'battered him 
into a mass of flesh, blood and bones, 
and then riddled his body with machine- 
gun-fire ) The first leader of Brazil pea¬ 
sants, Joas Pedro Teixeira was assassi¬ 
nated m 1962 by goondas employed by 
a landlord. Capangas, private pqlicemen 
m landlords' service, were later fought 
back by the peasants. The ICathohc 
Church organized peasant unions to 
counter the increasing and radicalizing 
influence of the Peasant Leagues. The 
coup of April 1964 reversed the situa¬ 
tion and repression was let loose 

In Colombia ’the agrarian reform 
legislation* is related to unstructured 
peasant movements which were a reac¬ 
tion to the illegal practices, intransigence 
and violence of the landed elite. Ille¬ 
gal occupation 'of land by this elite 
covered 500,000 hectares Law and 
police sided with the landowners. Pea¬ 
sant defence was branded as violence 
to launch repressive intervention of the 
police, army, private troops of the land- 
owners The liberal presidential can¬ 
didate with leftist tendencies, ' Jorgan 
Ehecer Gaitan, was assassinated on 
April I. 1948. Two to three million 
men were killed over ten years, and no 
benefits were gained for the peasantry, 
for the parliamentary Liberal and Con¬ 
servative parties used the peasants to 
fight for their narrow interests. 

Guatemala saw outside intervention 
when its reform laws started to become 
effective. The Catholic priests brand¬ 
ed the movement ‘communist* when it 
had 190,000 members. Landlord 
violence and vengeance continues there 
still. And Guatemala is seething. 

Terrifying, though true, that { the 
effort to create representative peasant 
organizations could be undertaken only 
by persons willing to risk their lives, 
and that courts and rural labour autho¬ 


rities were largely controlled by vested 
interests and decided only rarely jn 
favour of the peasants. India partakes| 
of this Latin American 'lawlessness*- 
So, the government, unable or unwill¬ 
ing to enforce the existing legislation 
in cases where it protects the peasants 
rather than the landlords is a strongly 
radicalizing stimulus in the rural areas. 

On a crucial element of proletarianism , 
Huizer says that while most industrial 
labour conflicts are solved in Latin 
America within a prevailing system, leav¬ 
ing the stocial structure of enterprises 
as such intact, solutions to the basic 
problems m rural areas can come about 
only through changes in the social struc¬ 
ture. So, peasant organizations which 
focused only on wage increases or simi¬ 
lar adjustments in the status quo were 
more liable to decay or were outstripped 
by more radical ones. Simple slogans 
'Tierra y Libertad’ (Land and Free¬ 
dom) or Tierra o Muerte* (Land or 
Death) rally the peasants quicker. 

Legalistic 

Oddly, the peasants are too legalistic. 
They want the landlords to respect the 
laws as they do. But the law is ignor¬ 
ed or interpreted in favour of the land¬ 
lords who wield power. Conscientiza- 
cion, teaching and explaining, should go 
along with struggle. Most acts of vio¬ 
lence related to the agrarian reform 
issue came from the landlords. And, 
’alarmist publicity stimulates police or 
army intervention to be more drastic 
than necessary* when peasants act to re¬ 
dress injustices. Institutionalized vio* 
lence comes to the rescue of the ‘culture 
of repression* and reinforces ‘internal 
colonialism*. Suite coercion is ranged - 
against the peasants. Whereas ‘no cases 
are known... where landlords Wrc 
persecuted for their former abuses or 
crimes after the power relationships 
had changed*. 

Who will guide the peasantry? Urban 
allies. ‘Practically all cases of peasant 
movements known to be strong have 
had such allies 9 . Fidel Castro, Julias, 
Hugo Blanco were by birth members of 1 
elite classes. Part of the strategy for 
promoting peasant organization might 
be directed towards increasing the num- 
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ber of dissident* among the traditional 
elites and its youth which finds self¬ 
esteem derived from personal effort 
potentially more satisfactory than status 
derived from inheritance and seigno- 
rial life. The restlessness of youth and 
students in many countries is not unre¬ 
lated to an attitude of protest against 
the traditional value-system which up¬ 
holds the overall status quo, most 
sharply visible in the rural areas. Re¬ 
pressive regimes in Latin Ameriqa are 
supported by the USA in the name of 
stability’* The academic circles iagog 
with criticism of U.S. intervention and 
economic domination are the rallying 
points of protest. They have yet to 
relate to the agrarian agitation. There 
is a considerable gap between the urban 
intellectuals, the defecting young mem¬ 
bers of the upper classes and students 
on the one hand and the distrustful pea¬ 
sants on the other. A close link be¬ 
tween them is feasible, says Huizer. 

"Frustration, radicaltzation and re¬ 
pression leading to .greater fadicaliza- 
tion seem to be a recurrent theme in 
Latin American peasant politics, says 
the author whom experience tells, ‘it is 
clear that the more resistant the Latin 
American elites are to change, the more] 
radical the demands of the peasantry 
—and tneir means of struggle—will 
become*. 

One can well wonder when, and 
what, about India! 
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Artists of West Bengal—XI 

Sandip Sarkar 

Sunil Das ^ 

Biographical Notes: 

1939 Born in Calcutta. 1956-60 
Studied in Government Art College, 
Calcutta. 1961-63 in France on French 
Government scholarship for Fine Arts. 
Since the early sixties a member of the 
Society of Contemporary Artists. Awards: 
National Award, Lalit Kala |Akademi 
(1959). Two awards from college 
(I960). Two awards from Calcutta 
University (I960). Gold Medal, Aca¬ 
demy of Fine Arts, Calcutta (1960) 
and various awards from other Indian 
cities. He has averaged two group 
shows a year with the Society of Con¬ 
temporary Artists in major Indian cities. 
One-man exhibition: 1959 Gauhati; 
1959; '61, ’62. # 63 Paris; 1959, ’66 
(3 shows), *67, *68 (four shows); '69, 
*70 (two shows), *72 (two shows), Cal¬ 
cutta ; 1963, ‘64, *63 (three shows), New 
Delhi; 1972’ Rourkela; 1972 West Ger¬ 
many; 1973-74 exhibition touring major 
American cities. 1974 Transfere.d to 
Madras. He is married. 

The Interview 

Sunil has been in the limelight from 
the beginning of his career. While still 
in his second year he won the National 
Award from the Lalit Kala Akademi. 
Later on his agility as an artist, constant 
change of technique and content, diverse 
ways of using colour gave rise to a lot 
of controversy. His playful mood, his 
habit of shocking people and disregard 
of pictorial grammar, gimmicks done in 
mock seriousness angered many. He 
has always been methodical in making 
contacts and using critics, connoisseurs, 
gallery owners and dealers in a business 
like fashion. His whole approach to 
painting is very aggressive and profes¬ 
sional. Without batting an eyelid be 
can be openly critical of art and ‘artists. 
Sunil has something of a young man, 
perhaps of an adolescent or a dandy in 
him and this makes people accept or 
reject him outright. But he sees to it 
that they do not ignore him. 

Sunil was waiting for me in his stu¬ 
dio, ready with an album of photogra¬ 


phic reproductions of his work, new*- ; 
paper clippings and exhibition catabr 
gues. He answered promptly and illus- 
trated what he meant. 

The main problem of modern Indian 
art is how to make oil colours into an 
Indian medium. Our tradition has 
taught us to paint frescoes, murals, mini¬ 
atures and ‘pots* but oil is a foreign 
material. Canvas, easel etc are all alien 
things. The tussle is how to get this : 
foreign element into the body of our 
artistic tradition. It is like a heart 
transplant—the chance of rejection is 
quite high. 

This process started almost as soon 
as the British came. The fate of the. , 
traditional art material was sealed onee 
and for all. Since the forties of this ' 
century we have woken up to this truth. 
This awareness gave the artists of diet, , 
decade a confidence. They understood 
that the days of wash etc were limited. : 
They understood where to attack and . 
how to approach. From the fifties on- . 
wards there was a distinct trend to adopt 
the Western style lock, stock and barrel 
The artists of this decade believed diet . ; 
art had no international barriers and > 
hence anything that vaguely reminded 
of things Indian was suspect. Art be- .. 
came imitative. From the sixties, how- , 
ever, one sees attempts to integrate the v 
best of both traditions. Sunil decided 
that Indian content and sensibility 1 
would be his guide. The days for things ■ 
like the Bengal School are over. Artists 
are now challenged to spell out their - 
individuality. Self-expression in an/ 
Indian fashion is the goal.' 

M You see, I am not a painter, but an 
artist. I change my style, composition 
and content frequently. The painter 
puts out feelers in his painting and tries , 
to discover what attracts the buyers to 
his painting. Having once {determined 
that, he sticks to it. He becomes repe¬ 
titive. The artist is a man who is wil¬ 
ling to risk his neck. I drew horses and 
bulls and they sold, well I could have 
stuck to them. I claim that I am an 
artist because I renew myself constantly, 

“The artist is an innovator. Most 
painte.’s get bogged down in current fa* 
Aions. Take Indian surrealism for in¬ 
stance. From Salvador Dali to Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore there have been great 
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personalities who were surrealists. Many 
followed. Indian buyers are interested 
in it because it has dramatic illusion. 
The painters are interested because they) 
get away with bad drawing, misuse of 
oils, lack of basics. The basic problem 
is how to enchant the viewers in a very 
Indian way. 

His Art 

Sunil's art reveals his restlessness. 
He was exposed to the ancient and 
modern masters of Europe at a very 
early age. From the very beginning of 
his carrer he had proved to be different. 
His drawings of horses and bulls were 
robust. The linear flow was sure and 
rhythmic but there was inherent artistic 
restraint even where he had been very 
eloquent. These drawings were realis¬ 
tic in a way. but there was something 
very romantic and symbolic about them. 

A prolific painter, he works himself 
harder and harder, as if some slave- 
driver is pushing him on. In his world 
of pictorial values, pure aesthetics—if 
such a purity is possible—reigns supreme. 
At times he has been attracted by Indian 
folk culture. He has been taken in by 
obscure tali trie r symbols, ‘kantha\ 
'alpana*, folk motifs and religious ob¬ 
jects. Yet international exposure forces 
him to search for an Indian identity. 

He can handle large canvases with 
confidence and skill. There is a sleek 
professional competence in his work. He 
might stick a bit of glass, or some alien 
object on the» canvas just for the effect, 
or paint a reclining women with an open 
vagina from the front 4 use some obscure 
religious cultic object, or juxtapose 
monsters with many eyes or limbs as an 
Exercise in calming the aggressive or 
erotic side of his nature. He sometimes 
paints snakes, uses totems, arrows, phal¬ 
lus, designs found in horoscopes in an 
attempt to give his painting an Indian 
character. There is a grim and eerie 
demerit that effects the viewer's interior. 
Sometimes some banal motif can became 
gn obsession with him, but one some¬ 
how feels that the artist in him is at 
helm most often than not. 

He takes the canyes as a flat area 
bttt* is ready to make variegated and 
multi-dimensional dents Mb ere necessary. 


Old Calcutta 

Sandip Sarkar 

T^HLRE was an interesting exhibition 
of prints, paintings Jatod various 
things on view at the little known 
Subhom Gallery, Russell Street. It al¬ 
most physically pushed one back to an 
altogether different period and one saw 
a marshy swamp become a colonial capi¬ 
tal with the usual tall buildings, large 


His colours, whether smooth or thick, 
have a complex texture and this allows 
light to filter through when necessary, 
but gives air no chance to penetrate. 
There is a rawness and robustness in his 
use of colours. He distributes are area 
throughl the canvas. His search for for¬ 
mal purity, his apparent syncretism while 
trying to work out a synthesis, has a sortj 
of elegance. In his own way he has 
been able to paint the anger, frustration, 
love, hate and aggression inherent in 
contemporary life. He has been attract¬ 
ed by the art of men from prehistoric 
times to die most recent avant-garde 
movements and has tried to integrate 
this into his work. He dares where most 
others are hesitant and cautious, experi¬ 
ments where others choose a cloistered 
life. Although he still lacks jthe inte¬ 
grity that is the gift of mature years, he 
has unlimited potential. He manifasts 
the symptoms of an age which, rocked 
by social and historical upheavels throws 
up diverse opinions and philosophies de¬ 
manding absolute loyalty. In such a 
situation the forlorn artist genuflects, 
gesticulates and does strange mimes in 
a ritualistic fashion in an effort to get 
even with a society which rejects and 
exiles him. The historical situation of 
a society in travail is vaguely understood 
by the artist, or even misunderstood as 
having *no meafnfag. The communica¬ 
tion gap that this creates makes the 
viewer reject the artist as fake, while 
for the artist the viewer becomes an 
arch philistine. The total personal, 
creative and social situation becomes re¬ 
latively meaningless for the artist and 
he presumes that his work, and all 
artistic work, is outside time. 


offices, jsoldieft in their. finery and 
foreign ships alongside Indian boats be¬ 
coming a part of the landscape. It made 
you aware not only of the change in 
manners and customs but also in the use 
of garments and hair styles. One does 
not find Bengalis using purgrees these 
days or wearing thick pigtails on shaved 
foreheads. 

•The bowls, jars, cut-glass inkpots, 
several types of pre-electricity table 
lamps; the kantha with quaint folk 
motives and the baluchari saris with 
exquisite designs gave glimpses of the 
past. 

The lithographs depicting a fairly re¬ 
presentative sample of every segment of 
society were historically interesting. 
ThAre were the Rule Britannia Sahibs 
who had not given up the * Indian Smok¬ 
ing Machine' which could be a simple 
hookka or an elaborate gorgorah cost¬ 
ing anything between a few shillings 
and over £100. They were in the habit 
of patronising natives from whom they 
expected a polite salaam. Their houses 
were crowded with servants who occa¬ 
sionally had to face the temper of the 
memshahib. They rode horses, built 
stately buildings, came to see native 
festivals and held military parades on 
august occasions. Chowringhee and 
Dulhousie looked different and one can 
guess that the city had more men than 
women from the beginning 1 . There were 
various kinds of palanquins and some 
resembled a sedan chair while a first- 
class compartment had a divan under¬ 
neath and a bunk on top, with a cur¬ 
tain separating the toilet which had a 
very old-fashioned i wash-stand. The 
rich traveller lolled on the bunk smok¬ 
ing the gorgorah while his servants pre¬ 
pared meals on the floor. Festivals had 
peculiarities. Charak was not over¬ 
crowded. Durga had four hands and 
rode a peacock which then, rode a lion. 

The Indians worked at various jobs, 
bathed in the Ganga, rowed boats while 
the more fortunate sought the patronage 
of some sahibs, performed pujas on a 
large scale. Their erotic life was well 
preserved in some of the very fine Kali- 
ghat pots on view. One wonders whe¬ 
ther the portraits of voluptuous baijis 
were used as pin-ups. These pots are 



very simple with vibrant lines binding 
the colours, vivid drawings and disarm¬ 
ingly naive stylisation. 

Every exhibit was a challenge to 
our imagination to understand and re¬ 
create the whole social history of the 
period. 


Letter* 


“Secret Meeting” 

One Mr S. K. Ghosh, while exposing 
the ‘secret* of the Secret meetings* says 
(June 15, 1974): “These secret meet¬ 
ings are organised by the agents of the 
police** and refers to such a meeting at 
Muhammad Ali Park held ‘about a year 
or so ago* where many extremists were 
arrested. Unfortunately, this gentleman, 
wittingly or unwittingly, is dancing to 
the tune of the political police. 

Together with different student and 
trade union organisations, I was one of 
the organisers of the meeting at 
s Muhammad Ali Park. This proposed 
rally was scheduled for November 24, 

1972 to commemorate the October 
Revolution. The notice of the rally and 
procession had been sent to all the Ben¬ 
gali dailies. As such, there was no 
secrecv about it. But I was arrested 
along with 168 others. 

1 The political police, in their zeal to 
stifle the democratic movements led by 
the revolutionaries, invent ‘secrecy* and 
^ ^conspiracy* in democratic movements. 
There is a political conspiracy also. 
Taking advantage of the sectarianism of 
a section of revolutionaries, the political 
police, by this method, try to provoke 
the revolutionaries into Conspiratorial 
methods only. 

It appears that Mr S. K. Ghosh has 
fallen victim to this political conspiracy 
of the political police of the establish¬ 
ment. 

Moni Guha 
Calcutta 


Once in, Never Out 

My son, Bharatjyoti Raychaudhury. 
was arrested at Durgapur on 13-11-73 
in a false charge and discharged by the 
trying court of Durgapur. He was not 
eet free but sent to Birbhum. He is 
now in! the District Jail, jSuri, as (an 
undertrial prisoners. The police started 
flour cases against him under several 
police stations of Birbhum. After four 
months bail petition was granted one 
by one for all the four cases. But the 
police filed another case on the very 
date the last bail petition was granted. 

Promi\oi Kr Ra*chai'i>iiijrv 
Sheoraphuli, Howrah 

Torture Of Women 

Torture of women prisoners of Presi¬ 
dency Jail by the police officers at 
Lalbazar thana has come to light. 
“Satyayug** of 17.6.74 reported that 
eight women Naxalite prisoners, seven of 
them young girls and one an^old woman 
of 60, are brought from the jail to the 
thana every month for interrogation. 
They are taken to an underground 
chamber where they are undressed and 
then burning cigarettes are pressed on 
their necks, breasts, abdomen and other 
delicate parts of their body. Some¬ 
time* even an iron rod is pushed into 
their anus. When the victims become 
senseless, they are loaded into a police 
van and carried back to the jail. The 
girls lie there 'unconscious. They are 
brought to Lalbazar again after a month 
and the same thing is repeated. 

What are the left parties doing? Can 
they not combine on this issue and 
trigger a mass movement throughout the 
country? Illustrated booklets describing 
these activities inside prisons should be 
published and distributed among res¬ 
ponsible people m India and abroad to 
show what is happening in the largest 
democracy of the world where, accord¬ 
ing to Brezhnev, everything is fine. 
Let people rise and bring this anti¬ 
people government to the dock. Let 
revolutionaries take note of the names 
of those sadist police officers who are 
responsible for this crime against hu¬ 


manity so that they may be punished 
in due course. The day of reckoning 
is not as far off as the fascist rulers 
imagine. 

Rabin Roy 
i Calcutta 

Court Trials 

In trials of murder and other cases in 
West Bengal in which Naxalites have 
been falsely implicated the resources of 
the State and the privileges of the police 
are being used to oppress the accused 
as well as their families. 

The police in every such case are 
procuring a large number of false wit¬ 
nesses by dubious means with the help 
of cadres of the ruling party as well as 
abusing the processes of law. The 
police are also procuring false approvers 
by these means. 

In the Nepal Rov murder case the 
police have procured an approver against 
whom, according to the case Tecords, 
there were as many as 12'criminal cases 
started by the police including some 
murder cases. He will be discharged 
from these perhaps as soon as the 
hearing of the Nepal Roy murder case 
is concluded and some innocent men 
are convicted on his evidence. 

A similar performance of procuring 
an approver by the police is in pro¬ 
gress m the Hemanta Bose murder case. 

The performance of the judges and 
magistrates varies. 

In the K. L. Roy murder case the hea¬ 
ring, including the recording of the 
evidence of 58 witnesses. Was conclu¬ 
ded within 32 working days. In the 
Ajit Biswas murder case it took the court 
a 1 much longer period. In the Nepal 
Roy murder case only 16 witnesses had 
been examined till May 17, 1974 in 45 
working days. 

The deliberately prolonged hearing 
makes it impossible for any accused to 
defend himself at his own cost and he 
has either to go undefended or State 
lawyers have to be engaged to defend 
them. Quite naturally these lawyer* 
are responsible only to the State from 
which they get their fees and they are 
beyond the control of the accused or 
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(■'Amt friends and relatives. The result 
it neUoi cross-examination and conse- 
qunit conviction of the innocent false¬ 
ly implicated by the police. 

The judge who passed life sentences 
on three accused persons in the K. L. 
ray murder case, on the meagre evi¬ 
dence of two chance witnesses, has 
'been promoted to the office of the ins¬ 
pecting Judge of the Calcutta High 
Cpurt. R. P. Sinha 

Calcutta 

Solidarity 

Ve have learned that political priso- 
ners in various Indian jjails are on a 
hunger-strike since May 17th, 1974. 
We declare our solidarity with this 
hunger-strike. With the strikers we 
protest against torture, denial of medi¬ 
cal, treatment, denial of visits and the 
complete lack of freedom of informa¬ 
tion, which is significant for the situa¬ 
tion of political prisoners in Indian jails. 
With the strikers we protest against the 
iurrests which are made at random on 
die basis of MISA and D.I.R., which have 
brought the number of political priso¬ 
ners in India up to more than 20,000 
riot counting those arrested in* the 
cotirse of the rail workers strike. 

For den Vorstard 
.Association of M. Pciseler 

Junior Barristers, Gerichterefercndcr 
South Western Germany, 

Heidelberg 

v * The hunger-strike was withdrawn 
after 28 days. 

Threat To Journal 
Part I 

“Janatar Mukh”. the fortnightly 
journal of Santipur, is again the taTget 
of the Local Youth Congress. On June 
>33, these people broke up the seventh 
annual conference of the Nadia district 
unit of the West Bengal State Electri¬ 
city Board Workmen* made a bonfire 
of "Janatar Mukh** there, wenjt in pro¬ 
cession and threatened the press workers, 
odftoripTboard and readers of the journal, 
saying that it would not be allowed to 
dome out. The police were nowhere to 
be jmen, V Mikir Khan. 

■'^ditor, “Janatar Mukh” 
Santipur. * 
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to return; some have already been re¬ 
patriated. Bui the figure mentioned by 
, Bangladesh was never accepted by Pakis- 
not even when the fate of the Pakis¬ 
tani prisoners-of-war was linked with 
this issue. Reconciliation will be held 
up as long as Bangladesh refuses to be 
accomodative. This will certainly glad¬ 
den spine Indian hearts, for they will not 
need to search for new pretexts to pro¬ 
long indefinitely the rule of Section 144. 
Reconciliation between Pakistan and 
Bangladesh will be a force for subcon¬ 
tinental peace which atomic militarists 
cannot like. 


Sea-Change 

At this writing President Nixon ! is 
half way through his visit to the Soviet 
Union. He has already signed a couple 
of agreements in Moscow, the most im¬ 
portant of which is going to be the ten- 
year economic pact; a lot will however 
depend on the change of heart among 
the members of Congress. They have 
till now refused the USSR the most 
favoured nation treatment because of 
the Kremlin's alleged harassment of the 
Jews. Before he went to Moscow 
where he was received by Comrade 
Brezhnev, against protocol, President 
Nixon signed a new Atlantic declaration 
along with most of the chiefs of govern¬ 
ments of NATO member counties in 
BrusseU. In fact this is for the first 
time since December 1957 that so many 
heads of State assembled around the 
American President. Nixon -is lucky 
that M. Michel Jobert is no longer the 
Foreign Minister of France. Many 
Europeans must be feeling sad that the 
French President, the West German 
Chancellor and the British Prime Minis¬ 
ter are all to pro-American. 

What is, however, of greater conse¬ 
quence than President Nixon's diploma¬ 
tic success in Europe and the Soviet 
• Union is the total change of the scene 
in West Asia. It is only the Palestinian 
guerillas who have not yet flinched and 
in spite of odds they con- 

t tinue to assert independence of 
action. To their displeasure 

with the Nixon visit they carried out an 


attack in Israel. Only when one is able 
to appreciate the accumulated frustra¬ 
tion of the Palestinians and the cons¬ 
tant pressure on them from differenr 
quarters, one will be able to see some 
reason in their murderous attacks 
against the Zionists. Unfortunately, in 
many cases the innocents fall victim to 
them. 

There has been such a change in West 
Asia that the one who was hated most 
was given an unprecedented welcome in 
all the Arab capitals he visited. The 
Arab leaders have come to believe that 
they do not stand any chance of getting 
back the territories lost in the 1967 war 
unless they befriend President Nixon. 

It is surprising how they overlook two 
things—first the diminution of Nixon’s 
authority at home and secondly the fact 
that the Nixon Administration has been 
the most liberal among all administrations 
in providing military aid to Israel. In 
fact Tel Aviv has got about 
twenty times more in the past five years 
than what it had in the previous years. 

It is a great paradox that though the 
October war .was directed as much 
against the USA as again Israel, every¬ 
one else except the Americans had 
suffered grievously from the consequences 
of the war. The petroleum crisis has 
hit the United States but the countries 
which almost entirely depend on oil im¬ 
ports have been affected more. Ameri¬ 
can goods have now become more com¬ 
petitive compared to European and Japa¬ 
nese products. The three-fold rise in 
petroleum prices has benefited most the 
big American petroleum companies; the 
net profit realised by five majors— 
Exxon, Mobil-Oil, Gulf-Oil, Texaco and 
Occidental—in the first quarter of the 
current year is nine times more than the 
annual average during the period 1958* 
62. While most of the developed 
countries have reported a deficit in 
balance of payments because of high 

oil prices, the United States has shown 
a surplus for the first time since 1970. 
There will be no change in the position 
as far as the USA is. concerned since * 
it is going to soak a huge amount of 
Arab money liberally selling arms in 
the region. 


Money, Money, 
Everywhere 

; v 

The money supply* we have been hear¬ 
ing for months on end, has been multi- ^ 
plying disastrously. No use trying to \ 
find out the exact volume now circular] 
ting in the country because it is increa¬ 
sing every moment. People in Bombay, 
on the Marine Drive, take out a hundred- 
rupee-note to buy ground-nuts and pave¬ 
ment hawkers more often than not giv r e 1 
back the small change. The W&nchoo 
Commission recommended demonetisation; 
the Government accepted the other re¬ 
commendations, but not demonetisation. ^ 
We were told that demonetisation was h 
no panacea; it had failed in many coun^*| 
ries including India. 

So what can be done? Inflation has 
become in this country as unfathomable 
as God or cancer; it does not seem to | 
be under the control of the government- 
paid economists. Some suggest shrink¬ 
ing of money supply. But others ob¬ 
ject because most of the money is in ^ 
the unorganised sector. Some suggest j 
squeezing of credit, the latest of them } , ^ 
ing Dr Minhas who would love to hike tiJL/* 
lending rate to 25 per cent from 13 per 
cent; but others object because produc- j 
tion needs credit. Moreover, last yc4* 1 
saw an increase of bank rate from 6 & 

7 per cent and the minimum bank lend¬ 
ing rate fixed at 10. The consequence 
was a 0.1 per cent growth in industries 
instead of the projected plan growth 
rate of 9; and the wholesale price inde* J 
shot up by 28 per cent. Some suggt *P] 
a wages and incomes freeze or, if that f 
be somewhat scandalous in the absence v 
of a price freeze, at least dearness allow* - 
ance freeze. But wary people . 
spoken of severe labour unrest, includ¬ 
ing discontent among the government*! 
controlled trade unions. Another sug¬ 
gestion is reduction of non-plan and non¬ 
priority expenditure. But this does not 
need any suggestion—it will be automa¬ 
tic, for lack of real resources in the 
country. What about, ask others, 
sures to promote or compulsorily impo. 
the savings habit? They call it thsri*' 
Brazilian indexing system. Others promf .. 
ptly point out that savings were not toojf 



j bad in this country; they have been rising 
steadily though the majority of the peo¬ 
ple are tbeing pauperised. 

Apparently, the economists have been 
4 ;*-j^tIed well and good. Particularly 
foxed has been DrV. K. R. V. Rao, who 
concludes that no laws of economics can 
operate in India, whether Brazilian, Ar- 
^ gentinian Dutch or Polish. A few, however, 
are not that desperate. Dr Minas, for exam* 
pie, believes that the prime factor of our 
distress is the peasants* nasty habit of 
t eating up credits which are given solely 
to improve their agricultural income! Some 
t|gain. Dr Sukhamoy Chakravarti for 
instance, have found a novel measure 
by which workers can share the fruits of 
growth and New Delhi is reported to be 
working overtime giving a shape to his 
^ideas. In case he succeeds, we should 
initiate an Order of Ruskin for the gal¬ 
lant economist. The Prime Minister, 
however, does not believe in any con¬ 
ventional remedies; she claimed that 
she w./s no prisoner of dogmas and she 
was not going to be bound by 
theories. Of such mettle are gen¬ 
iuses made and we are sure that some 
unconventional measures are in the 
offing. In this paradise of traders 
$4rho hoard commodities and manipulate 
prices, in this bureaucrats* haven where 
die prices of foodgrains, fertilisers, kero¬ 
sene, coal and other products are hiked 
up through underhand dealings, in this 
largest democracy where budgeting is 
synonymous with indirect taxation, we 
do need some unconventional economists 
like Mrs Indira Gandhi. Otherwise there 
will be money, money, everywhere but 
Jho rice or wheat, not to talk of salt, to 
Hiuy. 


* Moment Of Truth 

The West Bengal Chief Minister, Mr 
Siddhartha Sankar Ray, very often does 
, not measure his words before uttering 
I them. As a result, on a very recent 
. occasion, the home truth came out 
iwthat the Congress organisation in the 
^milages serves the rural rich and is tho- 
tf roughly anti-peasant. He told a meet- 
■ ing in a village of Malda district that 
K unless the laws enacted to safeguard the 
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interests of peasants were properly im-, 
plemented, ‘'none will be spared, stormy 
days are coming, everybody’s throat will 
be slashed**. In his vote-catching spee¬ 
ches to rural people he mentioned three 
enactments relating to the ceiling on 
landholdings, the registration of rights 
of sharecroppers, a 75 per cent share 
of the crops for the bhagehasis, none of 
which was working. These were enacted 
on the basis of resolutions of the Con¬ 
gress, yet most Congressmen were work¬ 
ing against them now. No surplus land 
could be found. The levy was not be- 
inp paid by most. And instead of 75 
per cent, the landlords were giving the 
sharecroppers whatever . they ) liked. 
Further, Congress workers gheraod police 
stations if thieves, rogues and murder¬ 
ers were arrested. But when rich and 
profiteering jotedars dodged the lew, 
nobody cared to ghcrao them, said Mr 
Ray. When the landlord did not pay the 
fixed share to the share-croppers, none of 
the Congress workers were there to 
gherao the landlord. Nor did they ghe- 
rao the teshildar when the kharecrop- 
pers* names were not registered. Where 
did the Congress workers go on such 
oc<asions, the Chief Minister asked. 

Mr Ray and his party leaders know 
verv well where the Congress workers 
go. He knows better than anybody 
else that the Congress party in the 
countryside is solely and truly an ins- 
tiument of the landlords. 


For A Front 

A correspondent writes: 

The Naxalbari armed struggle of the 
peasantry had its impact on a sizeable 
section of the intelligentsia. This even¬ 
tually resulted in a spate of small revo¬ 
lutionary journals all over India—a 
majority of them in regional languages 
with the inevitable literary slant. As 
most of these journals were too small 
to be financially viable, quite a few fol¬ 
ded up in course of time; others, thanks 
to friends and admirers, managed to 
puii on somehow—though, no doubt, it 
was pretty rough sailing for them. Ac¬ 
cording to a rough estimate, there are 
about 100 such journals at present. 


The year-long newsprint fafoine, which 
will continue for at least another three 
or four years according to the Informa¬ 
tion and Broadcasting Minister, has 
affected these journals too and it is 
obvious that the small papers had to 
bear the brunt of the crisis. Besides all 
the disadvantages of being small papers, 
they have to face much more—perse¬ 
cution, law suits, police harassment 
and attacks from anti-social as well as 
fascist elements. All these facts taken 
together, they are facing (economical¬ 
ly speaking) a crisis of survival. 

There is very little co-ordination 
among these journals. The voices of 
dissent are many, 'but scattered. The 
need of the hour is a united front of 
such journals. Minor differences are 
there but they can be forgotten for 
the time being. A great and dynamic 
force might emerge on the horizon of 
the moth-eaten Indian journals if these 
journals get together on a single plat¬ 
form and pool their resources. 

Besides providing a platform to fight 
the repressive measures of the govern¬ 
ment and the rightist forces, the front 
may help these journals to improve their 
quality by mutual exchange iof ideas. 
(Many are very ill-produced I at pre¬ 
sent.) It may also help the business 
side by providing a circulation network— 
which is the biggest problem faced— 
and advertisement collection. 

A seminar of revolutionary writers 
and journalists held in Delhi in May 
emphasised the need for an organisa* 
tion of working (small) journals and 
an independent people’s news agency 
to cater to their needs. It would be heart¬ 
ening indeed if concrete steps are taken 
in this direction. 
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They Are Ready What 
About Us ? 

Shukla 

T HINGS have started falling m place 
to make the ominous pattern sur¬ 
face with a sinister familiarity. The 
PM has been on a tour of the for* 
ward areas; the Defence Minister has 
assured the nation that our preparations 
are adequate; in its issue of June 23, 
a Bombay weekly has illustratively cor¬ 
roborated him; and the book of our 
new, nationalist Folk Tales tells us sug¬ 
gestively that Pakistan has evil designs 
and is going to attack us if it has not 
already done so. Patriotically, we 
should believe that we are under attack 
from Pakistan. 

A cursory look at our own prepared¬ 
ness (to what end, is a superfluous 
question) will prove quite exhilarating. 
The salaries of the IAS/IPS and mili¬ 
tary personnel have been raised. This 
is an advance recognition of, and re¬ 
ward for, their services which will be 
increasingly in demand by our rulers in 
the fdays ahead—to crush the people. 
In a cynical mix of bullets and bribes 
the college/university teachers were not 
forgotten. To insulate them from the 
masses and their plight, which might 
have been articulated by them with the 
aid of students at )their command, a 
75^ increase in their salaries was also 
announced. And, mark the timing, all 
the three announcements just before 
and aftei the ruthless smash-up of the 
railmen's strike. This was to serve as 
notice to organised labour in the coun¬ 
try to forget trade unionism, or else.. . 

Murder of dissidents and non-confor¬ 
mists is on the increase. Only two ins¬ 
tances will do—I. Mr Rajvir Singh, 
a former student leader of Bareilly, was 
found murdered on June 19 m myste¬ 
rious circumstances. 2. Mr Ashok Kumar 
Saxena, a young socialist, was murder¬ 
ed in the Wazirpur colony of Delhi on 
June 18. He had helped in identifying 
the hoarders and blackmarketeers. 

Deaths in the police lock-up will be 
frequent.* Nearly a dozen have died thus 
since the railmen’s strike. Liquidation 


and silencing of political opponents will 
become normal. Just after the victory 
in the U.P. elections, the ruling clique 
ordered nearly half-a-dozen men squat¬ 
ting on the rail track in Sirathu (Alla¬ 
habad) to be shot dead. They werje 
socialists. During the same time that 
the guns were trained on them and the 
trigger released they could have been 
bodily removed or kicked away But 
the mandate to kill was paramount, 
and arrogantly in operation. 

So long as China and Pakistan are 
there our emergency is ' permanent. 
Cornwallis* Permanent Settlement of 
land had pampered a few and pauperiz¬ 
ed the masses. Mrs G.*s Permanent Settle¬ 
ment of law—rule by ordinance (there 
are some soft-headed ones who believe 
Parliament to be functioning yet, and 
in the interest of the nationl), has simi¬ 
larly swelled a few at the cost of many. 
So that we need the DIR, PDA and 
MISA —the draconian illegalities—to 
silence fend squash the many (the peo¬ 
ple) for the benefit of the few, i.e., the 
hoarders, blackmarketeers, profiteers, 
adulterators, hooch-makers, smugglers, 
tycoons, tax-evaders and speculators 
who oil the electoral machine to the 
benefit of the oligopolists. It would be 
a common thing henceforward to hear 
of writers, poets, editors, teachers, 
voicing independent and inconvenient 
heresies being arrested or murdered, if 
Andhra Pradesh, Punjab, West Bengal 
and Gujarat are any guide. 

For popular diversion now, besides 
the Vividh Bharati, the TV and Hindi 
films, there is the nuclear feather in 
our cap. Just as the people have been 
force-fed with the deception that one- 
party rule for 27 years is democracy des¬ 
pite 70 r / f of the national populace re* 
jecting it, so too the masses (literate 
and illiterate (both) will be convinced 
that but for the Opposition nuisance 
now and then several feathers like the 
nuclear one could be added to our na¬ 
tional cap if only the ruling clique 
were left in undisputed possession of 
power for ever, or, just some time 
more. The artificial scarcities and ris¬ 
ing (prices being founpo^ry, lend pro¬ 
blems like unampjeyment or corruption 
being too mundane, let us concentrate 
on, so the ruling mafia will say, abiding 


and august assets like the nuclear de¬ 
vice. Induced paranoia will be a viable 
distraction for the wretched masses to 
make them forget their perennial pri¬ 
vations and progressive degradation. ^ ^ 

The Opposition 

As (to bhe Opposition, it was never 
before in a dirtier disarray than at pre¬ 
sent. The CPI, famously busy with its * 
monumental metaphysical research project 
“Detection of Radical Molecules in the 
Congress and its Mobilisation in the 
service of People’s Democracy”, » 
thriving in collaboration with the rulers. 
To compete with it on an equal footing, 
its offshoot is busy soliciting the charter 
of legitimacy fiom the Kremlin. The 
Congress will deign to accept Us co¬ 
operation in full only when Soviet- 
sanitized. The CPI (ML) is torn into ^ 
factions. The SP is m for severe drub¬ 
bing. No other party is politically 
consequential, not even thb 8-party 
combine on the anvil This splintering 
and resultant demoralization makes it 
easier for the white terror to stalk the 
land. (The CPI was made defunct by 
the Gentle Colossus, the CPM by the 
Good looking). 

Thus the ground is well laid for thc^ 
dacoits* democracy to maich in splen¬ 
dour Anybody, individual or organi 
zation, raising the accusing finger/ 
spotlighting the criminals, protesting 
their corruption, and pleading for the 
people will be effectively muffled and 
declared insane or absconding. While 
Idi Amm massively liquidated his oppo¬ 
nents in Uganda, our Parliament heard 
last March the Minister of State fori 
Home Affairs nonchalantly declare that* 
tht category of political prisoners was 
abolished. A quick way of declaring 
your political opponents ordinary crimi-« 
nals. Thus 60,000 of Indians in jails 
languishing for years without trial, with¬ 
out specific charges, were declared un¬ 
persons. That nobody among the mil¬ 
lions of citizens, their relatives and 
friends, agitated for their release shows 
how, and in whose favour, the law of 
the land functions with lathis as its 
support. But dk>es it not make us 
nation of prisoners? 

The British, essentially a commer¬ 
cial nation, left Tree’ India, assured of 
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their profits and returns on their massive 
investments, convinced that their brown 
successors and compradors will deliver 
the goods quite well. They have been 
* vindicated in their assessment. Similar¬ 
ly, the Indian banias are assured of 
their loot and are ruling us by proxy 
with their touts and toadies among the 
politicians, bureaucrats, police and 
army. Thus corruption becomes an im¬ 
perative adjunct of the coercive state, 
that is, bourgeois democracy, the 
enemies of the people usurping power. 
This usurpation cannot be undone with 
the scarecrow of a paper parliament. 
Those having a pie in, the System 
rooted in violence and iniquity and 
reeking of carrion, will, as always in 
history, resist any attempt at redressal 
with a lot of blood-letting. It is notice¬ 
able that the government firearms are 
at the ready in Bihar and Assam to 
deal with the students and the Assam 
CPI has blamed the Opposition. Why 
could not the government similarly deal 
with wheat levy or gioundnut levy- 
dodgers? Is it not cheeky of the rulers 
to get away by blandly naming the 
the Opposition as responsible for the 
peoples* misery? 

Whatever else Bihar may be heading 
for, if it can bring about the dissolution 
of the Assembly, the people will have 
learnt that it is within their power to 
dismantle a dishonest device. The 
chasm between the Sarvodaya and 
J.P. is evident in two instances. The 
Acharya has dissociated himsklf from 
J.P. And. the students in Bihar have 
warned the 3arvodayites against med¬ 
dling with their agitation. Unless 
something dramatic happens on July 10 
when Bhave and J.P. arc scheduled to 
meet in Allahabad, let us hope that 
•Bihar's agitational dynamism will not 
get the disease called Gandhi's Chauri 
Chaura. 

It is significant that Mrs G has paid 
several visits to the Acharya in the last 
few months which contrasts strikingly 
with her stout disinclination to see J.P. 
The saint-scholar Bhave has hailed 
our nuclear explosion. He should have 
been present among the chosen few to 
witness this feat in Pokaran. Maybe, 
he will see the Lord in fiery splendour, 
described in the Gita, later, when our 
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scientists have progressed towards that 
spectacular display. 

Distress sale of children in Goalpara, 
Harijan-bating in U.P. and Gujarat, 
telephonic threats to income-tax officials 
by steel merchants, use of army wea¬ 
pons by dacoits, 8000 smallpox deaths 
in Bihar, starvation deaths in Assam 
and Tripura, merchants of death and 
hoarders going scot-free, an Indian scien¬ 
tist liquidated by smugglers, Adivasi 
huts burnt by officials in Maharashtra, 
the Madhya Pradesh Government feast¬ 
ing its 78 dacoits in Mungaoli jail with 
film shows, silver/gold utensils, and 
separate well-furnished rooms at a cost 
of Rs. 1500/- per month each, demo- 


A N eminent writer-intellectual of the 
CPI, who is now a septuagenarian, 
was once, in the late 1930s* one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the All India Kisan 
Sabha, the peasants' organisation of the 
CPI. In the police report he was des- 
uibed as 'the cultural leader of the 
agiicultural front of the Communist 
Party of India*. 'Although the police are 
‘police*, a body of men employed ‘to 
maintain law and order*, and no one 
should expect any kind of cultural 
'polish* in cither the behaviour or the 
report of the police, it must be admit¬ 
ted that in the above description there 
is a substratum of truth. The corre¬ 
lation between culture and ^agriculture 
is undeniable. The credit of establish¬ 
ing this correlation goes to Gurudev 
Tagore. Bengali 'kristi* means 'culture*, 
and 'kristi* is derived from ‘karshan’, 
which means ploughing a field, which is 
an agricultural operation. The analogy 
is clear. Ploughing the virgin soil of 
your mind or intellect, you reach the 
stage of 'culture*, as you reap the har¬ 
vest in ‘agriculture*. The police report 
is therefore not laughable. 

What matters most in the present 
context of our socio-economic situation 
is, why this tremendous emphasis on 
the revival of the 'cultural front* when 
the ‘agricultural front* is fast descend- 


rahzed trade unionism and a splintered * 
opposition, the subverted mass media, 
and a permissive society gorging itself 
with sex, consumerism, accumulation, 
and a .vulgarly imitative non-culture— 
these are the ingredients of an Establish¬ 
ment which needs urgent liquidation. 
These betoken incipent fascism. The 
question is, will we allow this authorita¬ 
rian aggression and militarist violence 
in favour of exploiters and predators go 
unchallenged, for how long more? And, 
will our response to it with petitions 
and parliamentary kirtans be deemed 
honest and enough by our masses? 
The enemy*s preparedness is awesome. 
What will the people match it with? 


ing to the nadir of crisis? With the 
rising cost of ‘everything under the sun* 
and with the growing misery of the 
common people, is it not sheer madness 
to divert all attention to the cultural 
superstructure—to cultural seminars, con¬ 
ferences, solidarity festivals, folk culture 
etc? No, it is not madness, though it 
seems to be so It is a well-thought-out 
policy of the present rulers of India and 
by pursuing that policy, they are pro¬ 
ving themselves true to the Indian tra¬ 
dition. The Indian people, through ages of 
changing rulers. Vedic Buddhist Hindu 
Muslim British, have been ruled by ‘cul- 
turc\ which is the ‘culture of content- 
ment*, the Vculturc of iilenqe* (Paulo 
Frcire). Our rulers, Indians as they 
are, are thoroughly acquainted with the 
Tndianness* of this art of ruling the 
people. They know it for certain that 
even with the nuclear missile of Marx- 
Lenin-Mao’s class-struggle, it will not 
be so easy to explode this stratified rock 
of the 'culture of silence* of the Indian 
people. Famines, epidemics, floods, riots, 
food crises, class struggles and caste 
struggles will come and go, but the 
Indian people will go on for ever with 
their 'kirtan* and *baul* songs, their fairs, 
and festivals, their gods and goddesses* 
their 'gurus' anti ‘avatars', their astro- • 
logy and otherworldliness, which together * 
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go to the making of the massive rock of 
the 'culture of silence' of the Indian 
people. This rock has to be dynamited 
by the ideology of the oppressed, and 
unless that is done* the masses, in a 
country like India, cannot move forward 
to 'cultural action for freedom* (Paulo 
Freire). And without this cultural ac¬ 
tion for freedom, the struggle for ‘agri¬ 
cultural liberation* will be doomed Ito 
repeated failures. 

Explosions Galore 

' Just after May 18. one day as I was 
{ravelling in an overcrowded state bus, 
perspiring in the oppressive midday heat, 
| found a fellow-traveller, quite an old 
man, chuckling to himself over the ex¬ 
plosion: 'Nuclear explosion! One 

wonders*. Then a subtle provocation 
came from another passenger. Casting 
an angry glance at him, the old man 
suddenly lost himself in a loud explosion 
of temper. ‘This is neither new nor 
the first explosion in India*, the old man 
declared at the top of his voice. "We 
have been pounded with, at least, half- 
a-doien explosions in India since inde¬ 
pendence: first, population explosion; 
second, Mack-money Explosion; third, 
boarders’ explosion; fourth, adulteration 
.'explosion; fifth, paper-money explosion; 
sixth, price explosion. The nuclear ex- 
: plosion is seventh in this schedule*. 
There was an explosion of laughter in 
tbe bus. ‘What then logically, sir,' 
should be the eighth* ? asked some 
^passengers. While getting off the bus, 
;.t!he old man answered angrily: ‘How can 
1, say that? Better ask an astrologer, 
;jbecausc there is nothing logical in India,! 
^erything is astrological*. Again there 
>Ws an explosion of laughter in the bus. 

jM-hdp 

If you are young and unemployed, no 
<p can help you, you have to help 
Jjapflirself. That is the first lesson of 

f fian socialism which you should learn 
you want to live. Hence the ‘Self- 
lt^Ip Society’ which has already set up 
units in different parts of Calcutta, 
ififcu will be astonished to learn that by 
<|^lccting waste clotb from rag-pickers 
selling this to big factories which 
\||c ^hem as machine napkins, sixty 
^brtf'vnen, lybo are members of SHS, 


arc now earning, on an average, Rs. 200 
month. The president of the Society 
has requested the State Government to 
offer, at reasonable price, the huge 
quantity of waste cloth discarded by 
eight government hospitals, to the 
Society. The best way, in our humble 
opinion, would be to increase consider¬ 
ably the number of rag pickers, if pos¬ 
sible to give them some training 
in the art of rag picking and 
then to appeal to CMDA and Calcutta 
Corporation that the huge garbage piles 
in the city be not removed or cleared 
till the rag picking is done. At least 
750 unemployed young men, among 
several lakhs, will then be earning, on 
an average, Rs. 200 p.m. 

Naked Truth 

It was reported in a newspaper in 
February that five armed young men 
raided the house of a beggar in 
a Tefugce colony in Suri (Birbhum) 
and got away with Rs. 250, his life’s 
savings, two hens and ten kg of rice- 
There was threat of violence here, be¬ 
cause the young men were armed. 
It was reported in May that hungry 
men and women in the Jhar- 
gram area of Midnapore were 
moving in groups and going straight into 
the kitchens of families (not always 
rich) to eat whatever cooked food was 
available. These hungry people were 
non-violent as they were not armed: 
It was reported in the June 26 Statesman 
that people in groups were moving about 
in search of food and sometimes looting 
foodgrains from Comparatively affluent 
households in some areas (in Bankura 
and Purulia). Women could not go out 
as they have no clothes to put on. 
These people are also nonviolent and 
have faith in peaceful transition to so¬ 
cialism. This is also socialism a la self- 
help. Of course, it is something differ¬ 
ent from the style of self-help of the 
Self-help Society of Calcutta. Hungry 
men have some rags at least toj put on, 
which the women do not have. There¬ 
fore hungry women cannot go out with 
hungry men in search of food. But we 
are sure, this age-old superstition will 
soon vanish in the new refreshing climate 
of Indian socialism. Men, as Well as 
women, who are hungry in India, will 


soon realise that man (including woman) 
is born with hunger, but not with clothes. 
Men and women both are bom NAKED. 
The sooner the truth is realised the better, 
Then the men and women, both naked, ‘ 
will be moving about freely in search 
of food,'like the men and women of the 
Paleolithic Age. The prejudice of put¬ 
ting on clothes should be shunned, by 
all means. Otherwise, the romance of 
the journey to socialism in India will 
not be keenly felt by those who are 
hungry and dying for want of food 
today. 

Discussion 

Western Workers: Facts 
And Illusions 

Shabnam 

¥ have read the articles in "Frontier** 
about the situation of the working 
class in West .Germany by Herbert 
Rheindorf and Peter Nielsen and the 
comments of a European-minded Indian 
living in West Germany. 

I am surprised to know that H. 
Rheindorf and D. A. are talking about 
"the struggling masses** in West Ger¬ 
many anid other Western countries. I 
did not stay for long in West Germany 
--I am living in Denmark—but it is 
true that the situation of the working 
class is not ‘basically* different from 
one country to another in Europe. 

In the opinion of H. Rheindorf and 
D. A. the workers in the European coun¬ 
tries are being exploited and oppressed 
brutally by the capitalists. The 1 workers 
must "constantly struggle to maintain 
their existence minimum". They are talk¬ 
ing about the increasing number of spon¬ 
taneous strikes and the growing revolu¬ 
tionary consciousness of the European 
working class. From these writings 
one may get the impression that revo¬ 
lution is about to break out in Europe. 

Is it really like this? 

First of all it is necessary to know 
about the living standards of the Euro¬ 
pean working class. What Peter Niel¬ 
son wrote about living conditions of 



the West German working class corres¬ 
ponds very much to my own experiences 
in Denmark. 

i The working class here is really having 
all the facilities of a pleasant life. You 
can compare the standard of living of 
a Danish worker with that of an Indian 
Class I officer. The average worker 
family has got a car, a nice furnished 
flat or house with TV, refrigerator, tele¬ 
phone and all kinds of electrical kitchen 
tools, and many workers have even got 
their own summer house. 

The worker family has got more than 
sufficient to eat every day, and it is 
common here to throw away food, which 
is one or two days old. One of the 
most common causes of death arc dis¬ 
eases from over-eating! 

While working it is the favourite en¬ 
tertainment of the workers (at least th- 
male workers) to drink beer. Almost 
every evening after work they enjoy 
drinking at the bar. Particularly the 
weekends are there to enjoy these and 
other pleasures. 

About medical aid they have got so 
many facilities. When a worker is ill, 
the factory has to pay his wages. 
(Many of the workers misuse this aid!) 

Some weeks ago there was a strike 
in Aalborg in Denmark. The reason: 
the workers could not buy strong beer 
(only light beer!) in the canteen of 
their factory. 

There was another strike in Copen¬ 
hagen in protest against some taxes on 
cars, refrigerators, wine, beer and ciga¬ 
rettes ; 60,000 workers went to demon¬ 
strate in front of Parliament House, 
which was guarded by one or two smil¬ 
ing policemen. (This strike was ‘spon¬ 
taneous’ and very much against the will 
of the union leadership). But a great 
number of workcis were drunk and en¬ 
joying the day as a holiday. 

So, if workers in Denmark strike it does 
not mean that they are ‘'struggling 
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masses’ 4 or revolutionary forces. 

This is the Danish working class. 

In other ^European countries strikes 
and actions may be more or even less 
“militant” but basicilly there is no 
big difference. 

The majority of all kinds of strikes 
and actions of the European working 
class (legal or illegal, .spontaneous or 
organized) are guided by the aim to 
increase or to defend its privileges. 

This working class is not acting as 
a class “which has only got its chains to 
lose” and which is ready to sacrifice 
its life. 

Dare you compare this working class 
with the Indian ratlwaymen? The Eu¬ 
ropean working class is acting as a 
workers’ aristocracy which—being rich, 
selfish and narrowminded—is closer to 
what we consider middle class than to 
the proletaiiat. 

All left organisations ui Europe—as 
far as I know—are trying their best to 
prove themselves the leaders of “the 
struggling masses of the European work¬ 
ing class’’. In this effort they always 
show that the working class is being ex¬ 
ploited by the capitalists. 

The only job of these organisations 
is to encourage the working class to get 
higher wages and more privileges, and 
some of the so called revolutionary left¬ 
ists even think that this work will surely 
lead to socialism. 

European leftists like the German H. 
R. and his half-Indian, half-German 
colleague are basing their theones and 
activities on illusions about oppression 
and misery of (the European working 
classes \ 

Cant they see the facts > 

The wealth and the privileges of the 
European working class are undeniable 
facts and have nothing to do with bour¬ 
geois propaganda. 

You must base your theories and 
practice—not on illusions but on con¬ 
crete conditions. 

Conditions in Europe are not favour¬ 
able for a revolution now or in the near 
future, and wishful thinking will nof 
bring the day of revolution closer. 

True revolutionaries everywhere in 
the world must never deny facts. 
Nothing fruitful can be built on illusions. 


First Conference /Of * 
Mozambican Women 

From A Corr*si*ondent 

A GENUINELY popular revolution is 
** taking place and is being consolida- 
ted in Mozambique. As a result of the 
armed struggle for national liberation* 
initiated by the people under the leader' 
ship of FRELIMO, vast areas that covet 
approximately a quarter of the country 
have been liberated. The struggle has 
been extended to a new province—Maui** 
ca e Sofala. 

In the libei ated regions, Cabo Delga- 
do, Nia&sa and Tete, a new life is be¬ 
ing built, inspired by an ideology th^t, 
places the interest of the masses of the. 
people above all; that rejects every 
form of oppression and exploitation by 
any individual, group, class or sex over 
others, and that seeks to establish heal' 
thy human relationships in the country, 

I he struggle to liberate women occu- 
pies a prominent place in the revolution. 

It was within this context that the Fittt 
Conference of Mozambican Women was 
held. More than 80 delegates attended 
from all sectors of activity, predominan¬ 
tly members of the Women’s Detach- < 
ment. 

The agenda included the following 
points: 

1. Reports on activities. 

2. Analysis and description of the 

Mozambican woman in tradition¬ 
al and in colonial society and in 
the present situation. ^ 

3. Examination of the commitment 
of the women of Mozambique to 
the revolutionary process. 

Special attention was given to the fot* * 
lowing points : 

obstacles to her participation and the ** 
nature of existing contradictions, de¬ 
finitions of goals; formulation of the * 
strategy to follow; tasks of the Orga* ; 
nization of Mozambican Women and J 
its place within the structure eft 4 
FRELIMO. ‘i 

The Conference was presided over bjfVj 
Comrade Samore Machel, President oftj 
FRELIMO, who defined in his openittw 
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speech, the political-historical context in 
which the conference was being held, 
analyzing the origins of the alienation of 
women and indicating the line that must 
be followed to obtain success in the 
struggle for the emancipation of women. 
The Conference adopted the FRELIMO 
President's speech as a basic document. 

In analyzing the information presented 
by the comrades engaged in armed ac¬ 
tion, and others who work in schools, 
hospitals, nursery schools, etc, the Con¬ 
ference pointed out that the Mozambican 
women organized in the Women’s De¬ 
tachment are working correctly, with a 
high level of consciousness and great 
efficiency. Among the tasks of the 
Women’s Detachment are: armed strug¬ 
gle and mobilization; organizing and 
‘defending the people; transporting ma¬ 
terials, assuring production; recruitment 
and security; work in nursery schools; 
carrying out clandestine work, etc. 

The Conference Nevertheless Vented 
out that there is a psychological factor 
tbit affects the majority of the women 
comrades, which makes the execution of 
their tasks difficult: an inferiority com¬ 
plex* 

In making a more profound analysis, 
the Conference found that the reasons 
for this complex lie in an amalgam of 
the traditional system of education and 
the colonial system. It was shown that, 
throughout her life, in different phases 
of her growth, woman is subjected to 
what are called “rites of initiation*’ 
which, although they vary from one re¬ 
gion to another, have in common the 
fact that they inculcate in the woman a 
submissive attitude toward the man, and 
teach her that her place in society is 
secondary. During the puberty cere¬ 
mony specifically, girls are told that 
their role from that moment on is to 
have children" and take care of their 
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husbands and home, with all other tasks 
forbidden. The initiation rites, surroun¬ 
ded by an aura of mystery and religious 
solemnity, have a powerful psychologi¬ 
cal impact and succeed in getting the 
youth to accept blindly everything they 
are taught, 'traumatizing them for the 
rest of their lives. 

The Conference also pointed out that 
these rites are simply a manifestation of 
the existing concept of women's posi¬ 
tion in traditional society. Other mani¬ 
festations, for example, are: 

the price of the bride, which reduces 
the woman to a mere object that is 
bought and sold, and which converts 
her into a simple object of pleasure 
and reproduction in the eyes of her 
purchaser — her husband ; polygamy 
and premature and obligatory marria¬ 
ges in which girls no more than ten 
years old are forced to contract mar¬ 
riage. 

These customs, in addition to reflect¬ 
ing a reactionary attitude, constitute a 
serious obstacle to the woman’s commit¬ 
ment to the liberation struggle. They 
accustom the woman to feeling alienated 
and limit her to domestic life and agri¬ 
cultural production for her husband, de¬ 
priving her of taking pari in political, 
cultural or social work. 

The colonial system makes the situa¬ 
tion worse, subjects the Mozambican wo¬ 
man to a double oppression and exploita¬ 
tion: first, the oppression and indiscrimi¬ 
nate exploitation of men and women alike, 
in the form of forced work, obligatory 
harvests, arbitrary imprisonment, racial 
discrimination, etc. And then the other 
and more specific discrimination directed 
solely against the woman. Through for¬ 
ced work, women are separated from 
their husbands, thus denying them the 
means of maintaining their children and 
their homes and creating the conditions 
that oblige women to resort to the sale 
of their bodies, prostituiting themselves 
in order to be able to survive. Women 
are debased, degraded and subjected to 
the most extreme humiliation by the colo¬ 
nialists. 

Having thus analysed the situation of 
the woman in our country, the Confer¬ 
ence studied the strategy of struggle 
that should be adopted in order to give 
women their position and rights within 


the new society we are building in a 
revolutionary manner. The poles of the 
contradiction were delineated. The 
Conference declared that a fundamen- k 
tal contradiction exists between the Moz¬ 
ambican woman and the system of op¬ 
pression and exploitation that reigns in 
our country and which excludes her 
from making decisions, and ‘it 
called the attention of the delegates to 
the danger of misinterpreting the goals 
of the struggle. As on example it rais¬ 
ed the position taken by the so-called 
“women’s liberation movements’’ that 
aie now proliferating in the capitalist 
countries. These movements direct their 
struggle against mien, converting them 
into their taiget and accusing them of 
being responsible for their oppression 
and exploitation. 

The Conference emphasized that male 
workers are themselves exploited and op¬ 
pressed in these societies, the same as 
women aie, and that whatever reaction¬ 
ary ideas they might hold concerning 
women, have been inculcated in thlejn 
by the system in which they live. 

It is against the system, that is against 
the negative aspects of tradition and 
against colonialism and imperialism, that 
the women of Mozambique must really 
direct their struggle. 

The Conference reiterated that, at 
present, the genuine revolution that is 
being carried out in Mozambique, sets 
as its goal the destruction of the old 
social order, based (on government by 
the minority, in order to build on its 
ruins a new society in which power will 
belong to the working masses. 

The First Conference of Mozambican 
Women emphasized that the principal 
path that women should take is to in¬ 
volve themselves in the tasks of the strug* 
gle t in the work of the revolutionary 
process. 

The Organization of Mozambican 
Women will form part of the general 
structure of FRELIMO, within which it 
will be like an arm extended toward a 
new sector, the feminine sector, whose 
appropriate and complete (participation 
had been neglected up to now. 

The Conference applauded the Cen¬ 
tral Committee for declaring April 7 
(date of the death of Comrade Josina 
Machel, leader of the Women’s Detach- 



ment, and Director of the Section of 
Social Affairs, and the Feminine section 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs), 

. ‘/Mozambican Women's Day . 

The Fourth Front, opened in Portugal 
by Portuguese anti-fascist and anti-colo- 
lialist patriots, in the very heart of the 
enemy, was warmly applauded by the 
Conference as an important step toward 
the consolidation of the links of friend¬ 
ship and solidarity among the peoples of 
Mozambique and Portugal. 

The Conference expressed its satisfac¬ 
tion with the great victory won by the 
peoples of Indochina and especially of 
Viet Nam, over the United States of 
America, leader of international imperia¬ 
lism. The Conference emphasized that 
the victory of the peoples of Indochina 
represents a great source of inspiration 
for our peoples. 

The First Conference of Mozambican 
v Women adopted as its slogan the words 
of the President of FRELIMO: “The 
liberation of women is a basic require¬ 
ment of the Revolution, the guarantee 
of its continuation, and a prior condi¬ 
tion for its victory. ’ 
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War And Revolution—I 

R. L. Mahanti 

r HE aim of the present essay is to 
examine the following well-known say¬ 
ing of Mao Tse-tung quoted in the Re¬ 
port to the Ninth National Congress of 
the Communist Party of China: 

"With regard to the question of 
world war, there are but two possi¬ 
bilities: one is that the war will give 
rise to revolution and the other |is 
that revolution will prevent the war." 
This should be considered along with 
his no less famous saying contained in 
the statement of May, 20, 1970: 

"..The danger of a third world 
war still exists, but revolution is the 
main trend in the world today." 

The first I part of the (first) state¬ 
ment, namely, that another world war, 
if it takes place, will bring further re¬ 
volutions does not present any great 
difficulty, since the truth of it has been 
overwhelmingly demonstrated by histo¬ 
rical events. It is the implication of 
the second part of the (first) statement, 
namely, that revolutionary upsurges, if 
they take place, will prevent the out¬ 
break of a third world Hvar that ap¬ 
pears to present some difficulty to many 
progressive thinkers and requires a clear 
(explanation. Since, however, the two 
questions are inter-related, we shall try 
to deal with them together. 

Why does war give rise to revolu¬ 
tion? Why have inter-imperialist wars 
repeatedly given birth to great revolu¬ 
tions in this century? Because the des¬ 
perate fighting between the imperialist 
forces of the different countries (or 
groups of countries) has the effect of 
(more or less) weakening the imperial¬ 
ist state power in every such country, 
rendering it less capable than in times 
of peace to repress or resist the revo¬ 
lutionary forces in the country. Hence, 
during or following an inter-imperialist 
war, revolutions are likely to arise in 
those imperialist countries which pite- 
sent a critical combination of two 
factors: a signal weakening of the 
war-worn bourgeois state power and a 
signal development of the revolutions 
ary proletarian forces. 


That is exactly what happened in 
Russia in 1905 and, again, in 1917. 
Since the failure of the German bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolution of 1846 (and) 
of fehe fantastically premature prole¬ 
tarian revolution of ,the Paris Con*"’ 
mune in 1871), the hopes of M&tx and 
Engels had been increasingly drawn to¬ 
wards the 'maturing contradictions of 
the Russian scene. The Russo-Japanese 
War, by weakening the Tsarist Govern¬ 
ment, facilitated the revolutionary up* 
surge of 1905, while the quick (though 
ignominious) peace (treaty with Japan 
concluded by the Tsar was one of the 
factors which enabled him to rally hie 
forces against the revolution and crush 
it. The brilliant success of the two 
.closely successive revolutions of 1917 
were, of course, primarily due to the 
superior organization of the revolution¬ 
ary forces and to Lenin's profoundly 
correct assessments of the situation: 
(1) That Russia was the weakest link 
in the imperialist chain; that it was* 
therefore, intrinsically fittest to be 
snapped; and that it had, after its 
signal defeat at the hands of Germany, 
become extremely weak. (2) That the 
Russian bourgeoisie was timid and he¬ 
sitant and was afraid of carrying the 
revolution too far, as the abortive 1905 
revolution had amply proved, and would 
be only too ready to come to terms with 
Tsarist feudal privilege again at the 
least prospect *of difficulty; and that 
the Russian democratic revolution must, 
therefore, be led by the Russian prole¬ 
tariat (under the Communist Party) in 
alliance with the entire peasantry, if 
the revolution was to clinch the issue 
finally and succeed in creating a demo* 
cratic republic and not stop halfway in 
the disastrous manner of 1905. * (3) 
That, considering the new array of 
forces, there must he no gap between 
the democratic and the socialist revolu¬ 
tions; that the relatively strong prole¬ 
tariat should in alliance with the semi* 
proletarian peasantry strike a mortal 
blow at the relatively weak and un¬ 
prepared ^bourgeoisie bcfoi)e the Utter 
was able to put its state machine in 
order and before the other imperialist 
powers were able to recover from their 
war-worn state. This basic plan could, 
however, be so thoroughly executed 
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(and even massive foreign imperialist 
invasion could not reveise the issue) 
because of the perfect post-war timing 
of the revolution. 

War* thus, had brought revolution 
thrice within twelve years—the (third 
time with world-shaking success. The 
weakening of the weakest lmk in the 
world capitalist chain had {led to its 
smashing at the hands of the relatively 
strong proletariat. 

The Second World War was a still 
bigger and fiercer inter-imperialist strug¬ 
gle for a redivision of the world and, 
consequently, led to even greater weak¬ 
ening of most of the imperialist coun¬ 
tries—in fact of all of them with the 
solitary exception of the United States 
of America. But if that was so, why 
didn’t socialist revolutions, resulting in 
the overthrow of the bourgeois state 
machine, occur.at least in some of these 
weakened in^periali&t countries? They 
did ’'not, because, although the bour¬ 
geoisie was weak, the proletarians in 
these countries were not corresponding¬ 
ly strong, and “the critical combina¬ 
tion of the two vital factors was miss- 
ing M . The proletarians in these coun¬ 
tries were not strong because the edge 
of their struggle had'been taken off by 
revisionism, by the opportunism of their 
social-democratic leaders and this, 
again, could happen because the im¬ 
perialist bourgeoisie, by wielding their 
finance capital all o\ter the colonized 
and semi-colonized world, had been 
drawing colossal super-profits and buy¬ 
ing up the upper sections of the prole¬ 
tariat ‘with a portion of their world- 
loot, thus dividing and weakening the 
entire working class movements in these 
countries. 

But, if the Second World War failed 
to bring revolution in the advanced ca¬ 
pitalist countries because of the soften¬ 
ing down of the contradictions there, it 
did bring revolution elsewhere, in the 
colonial and scmi-colonial world, where 
the contradictions had been correspond¬ 
ingly sharpened by the extreme expan¬ 
sion and intensification of imperialist 
exploitation. Again, differences in 
concrete conditions brought diff¬ 
erent resluts in the diffenent 
colonies and semi-colonies. While great 
revolutions took place in China, Algeria 


and the Indo-Chinese countries, no real 
revolution took place in India. 

India 

In India the immemorial tradition of 
being conquered and ruled, the deep 
feudal stagnation, the extraordinarily 
thorough nature of the Western coloni¬ 
zation, the permeation of the upper 
classes with an ingeniously propagated 
colonial culture, the cunning stabiliza¬ 
tion of agrarian feudalism, the compra¬ 
dor orientation of all big Indian capi¬ 
talist enterprises and the extreme weak¬ 
ness of the Indian Communist Party 
had the effect of “smoothing down the 
anti-imperialist contradictions*’ to an 
extent unparalleled in history, and of 
bringing about a purely formal inde¬ 
pendence which only threw the door 
wider open to foreign economic exploi¬ 
tation, turning the country into what is 
called a neo-colony. 

In China things turned out differently 
as a result of great differences presented 
by the entire Chinese historical process. 
The Chinese always had national pride. 
China was an inland, insular semi-colo¬ 
ny, never a full-fledged colony; she was 
a semi-independent semi-feudal country 
and was simultaneously oppressed by 
several imperialist powers. The slow 
and repeated incursions of the Western 
powers, and later of Japan, into her rich 
coastal territory resulted not in unqual¬ 
ified submission but m repeated wars 
of resistance, each successive defeat 
causing hei greater humiliation and dee¬ 
pening the anti-imperialist spirit among 
the Chinese people, even among the 
upper classes, barring the abjectly com¬ 
prador sections. Eight decades of 
Chinese history from the first Opium 
War of 1839 to the May 4 Move¬ 
ment of 1919 bear witness to this pro- 


—a treacherous process of retrogres¬ 
sion of which Chiang Kai-shek, once 
Sun Yat-»en*s right-hand man, came to 
be the leader. This led the Chinese 
Communist Party, after the failure of 
its urban insurrectionary coups, to the 
task of building up the anti-feudal t (and 
secondarily, anti-imperialist) agrarian , 
revolutionary war which continued from 
1928 to 1935. The invasion of China 
by imperialist Japan in 1931 and fur¬ 
ther massive Japanese invasion of the 
Chinese heartland in 1937 had the effect 
of turning the war between the (West¬ 
ern) imperialist-aided feudals and the 
Communist-led peasantry into a war of 
national liberation against chiefly one 
imperialist power. 

It was at this stage of the Chinese 
Revolution that the second mter-imperia- 
hst world war broke out m 1939. Japan, 
although not immediately involved, had 
to make hectic pieparations for joining ' 
this mortal struggle for a redivision of 
the world. Her grip on China was, 
consequently, partially loosened, allow¬ 
ing the Chinese patriots, particularly the 
forces under the Communist Party, to 
rally and start an effective counter-offen¬ 
sive. As Japan became increasingly* * 
involved in a massive offensive on the 
Western rolories in the Far East, her 
hold on China inevitably grew weaker, 
allowing the Chinese to slowly turn the 
tide against them. The Western im¬ 
perialists watched with alarm the grow¬ 
ing revolutionary tide in China; but 
they had first to fight Japan, their mor¬ 
tal enemy, and for that reason were 


even obliged to help China against Japan 
which at that time was the only imperia- 


1 


list power with a foothold on Chinese 


territory. 


Thus, inter-imperialist clashes, by weak-- 


ening each of the imperialist powers 


nounced anti-imperialist trend among the 
Chinese people. 

The bourgeois-democratic revolution 
of 1911 staged under the leadership of 
Sun Yat-sen had only a partial and 
temporary success. It failed to consoli¬ 
date itself. Severe factional opposition 
from the feudal warlords reinforced by 
the Western imperialist powers (who 
naturally wanted China to linger on in 
feudal backwardness) had the effect of 
reversing the course of the revolution 


(and especially Japan in the present 
context) had looaened the imperialist 
stranglehold on China. The result was 
that, when Japan was finally beaten at 
the end of the war and Japanese pre¬ 
sence in China was wiped out, there 
were no Western powers ready to leap 
into the vacancy created by the Japanese^ 
departure. They were all gasping (for 
breath—with the lone exception of the 
USA which started trying to infiltrate 
into the old colonies from where the* 
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old Western powers were being obliged 
to withdraw their direct rule. The USA 
was now most anxious to become the 
exclusive successor to the old imperia- 
•lists in China. But the new nationalist 
forces rising in the colonies and the 
semi-colonies had rendered the old me¬ 
thod of direct colonial occupation ob¬ 
solete and impracticable. The British 
prevented a revolution in India by 
cunningly handing over power to the 
Nehru and Jinnah governments. The 
USA did its best to keep China under 
her economic and political con- 
$ trol by rendering all-out aid to the pro- 
feudal and pro-imperialist (especially 
pio-USA) Chiang Kai-shek Government 
m crushing the Chinese Revolution. But 
the inter-imperialist clashes resulting in 
the weakening of the imperialist forces 
had alteady helped the revolutionary 
forces led by the Communist Party to 
advance too far. They had also brou¬ 
ght into too sharp a relief the difference 
between the truly patriotic Left revolu¬ 
tionaries and the cowardly, greedy and 
capitulationist Kuomintang reactionaries 
masquerading as patriots. So, when 
the second Chinese civil war began in 
1946, the Communist-led united front, 
*'had become so powerful intrinsically 
and the feudal-comprador Kuomintang 
*>had become so weak and corrupt that 
the Communists could absolutely crush 
them in a little over three years in spite 
of the most massive American aid to 
!he latter. In fad. the array of forces 
had so drastically changed that the Ame- 
lican military aid helped the Communists 
(who systematically snatched the war 
I materials away) more than it did the 
Kuomintang. 

Thus, again, war had brought revo¬ 
lution and was soon to do so again in 
French Indochina. All the imperialists 
were licking their wounds and even though 
the USA was still fresh, it did not dare 
interfere directly with the course of eithei 
the Chinese or the Viet Minh (anti- 
French) revolution amidst the universal 
imperialist decay, the widespread national 
t revolutionary forces and the triumphant 
socialist might of the Soviet Union. 

< (To be concluded) 


Book Reviow 

STUDIES IN AGRARIAN SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 

By Andre Beteille. 

Oxford University Press. Price Rs. 30 

TTS1NG the Commerce Research 
^ Bureau as a source of information 
one finds that there were 179.3 million 
workers (about 33 per cent of the total 
population of 548 million) in India in 
1971. Of this the organised sector in 
th* cities employed only 10 per cent 
(17.5 million). The rest, 161.8 million, 
were in the unorganised sector, mainly 
as cultivators and agricultural labour¬ 
ers (77.5 per cent) in rural areas. 
Again, of the total 9.1 million unem¬ 
ployed workers in 1971. 8.2 million (oi 
99 per cent) were in the rural areas. 
Another 18 million workers in the rural 
areas were underemployed in 1971. 

These bits of information, if not any¬ 
thing else, invariably lead to the logi¬ 
cal inference that any yenture to study 
Indialn society and people that 1 side¬ 
tracks India’s rural society will 
have little meaning or will serve 
little purpose. ]Conversely, to under¬ 
take a serious investigation of rural 
society is of paramount importance, the 
angle of approach notwithstanding. 

Professor Andre Beteille of Delhi 
University has made a serious effort to 
piobe the patterns of inequality and 
conflict that exist in rural India. How 
horrifying the effect of this inequality is 
can be seen from the fact that while 
the per capita net national product 
(and consumption also) rose by six to 
eight per cent a year during 1960-1969, 
the rural population with an average 
monthly consumption expenditure of 
less than Rs. 15 (1960-61 prices) rose 
from about 38 per cent to 53 per cent 
(Sources; 0n the Incidence of Poverty 
in Ruial India, P. K. Bardhan). Tilings 
have become worse. 

In order not to indulge in subjective 
a-priorism Mr Beteille has laboured hard 
to gather materials from a concrete field 
study which forced him to stay in 
different rural belts for a fairly long 
time. But a major part of the book 
under review is preoccupied with theo¬ 


retical discussion on the approach and 
methodology to be adopted for such a 
study. Naturally, the material derived 
from a painstaking field study has found 
much less space than it should 
have. Strictly speaking, only two 
chapters, Class Structure in an 
Agrarian Society and Agrarian Relations 
in Tanjore District, comprise the results 
of his direct investigation of the concrete 
situation in these. Prof Beteille has 
tddfinitely brought some new /material 
which stimulates further studies. Thus, 
in an endeavour to grasp the real con¬ 
notation of the term jotedar and its dif¬ 
ference from the term jamindar or latdar 
he dwelts upon the subject at length ga¬ 
thering material from a rural setting in 
West Bengal. Again, using Tanjore 
District in Tamil Nadu as a practical 
field of investigation, he analyses agra¬ 
rian relations mainly from the angle of 
the ownership, control and use of land. 
While doing so he gives much interesting 
information. 

To study his main subject, inequality 
and conflict in the domain of agrarian 
relations Prof Beteille rightly prefers a 
class approach to a caste approach as 
is not done by many sociologists. And 
as he himself writes, “The study of in¬ 
equality and social class is in the popu* 
lar mind vaguely associated with Marx¬ 
ism”. He. therefore, not only frequently 
refers to Marxism but also pretends to 
“have been greatly fascinated by the 
Marxist method of social inquiry”, though 
not "equally fascinated by Marxist pro¬ 
grammes of social change”. 

“For the orthodox Marxist”, Prof 
Beteille writes, “there cannot be any 
separation between what others would 
call the ’methodology’ and the ’ideology* 
of Marxism, for in his view the two are 
inseparable aspects of one indivisible 
whole. Since I do not seek to attach 
myself to any kind of orthodoxy—con¬ 
servative or radical, Marxist or sociologi¬ 
cal--! give myself the liberty of sepa¬ 
rating the two. and using as the occa¬ 
sion demands, the Marxist method of 
analysis without paying too much atten¬ 
tion to the ideological objectives of 
Marxism.. . ” 

Yes, one can erjoy as much liberty 
as he wants, to separate something # o{ 
Marxism from the rest or to sunder one 
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aspect of it from the other but one should 
not have the liberty to make Marx say 
What he did not* So when a scholar like 
Prof Beteillc informs us that "for Marx, 
property was the basic criterion by which 
the nature of class %\as defined....**, 
one is prone to infer that his knowledge 
of Marxism is derived only from a se¬ 
condary source like Ossowskfs “Class 
structure in the social consciousness 1 '. 
Prof Andre Beteille, a scholar of inter¬ 
national repute, should not have allowed 
himself to be carried away by this cur¬ 
rent of the day. 

Had he studied a primary source he 
could have understood Marx in a differ¬ 
ent way. Let Marx himself project his 
postulation. 

“....Population is an abstraction, if 
we leave out, e.g., the classes of which 
it consists. These classes, again, are but 
an empty word, unless we know what 
are the elements on which they are 
based. Such as wage labour, capital 
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etc. These imply in their turn, exchange, 

division of labour, prices, etc." 

("Critique of Political Economy") 
Again, "Economic categories are only 
the social relations of production. .Social 
relations are closely bound up with 
productive forces. Men change their mode 
of production; and in changing their 
mode of production, in changing the way 
of earning their living, they change all 
thcii social relations ....** 

("Poverty of Philosophy") 
Further ". .Finally, the last category 
in M. Pioudhon's system is constituted 
by property. In the real world, on the 
other hand the division of labour and 
all M. Proudhon's other categories are 
social relations forming in the entirety 
what is known as pioperty; outside these 
relations bourgeois property is nothing 
hut a metaphysical or juristic illusion. 
The property of a different epoch, feu¬ 
dal property, develops in a series of en¬ 
tirely different social relations. M. Prou¬ 
dhon, by establishing property as an 
independent relation, commits more than 
a mistake in method; ..." 

(Letter to P. V. Annenkov) 
This criterion, ‘relations of pioduction* 
and not property in defining the nature 
of class is explicit even in Marx’s “The 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bona¬ 
parte" which Prof Beteille has referred 
to and that in the very paragraph from 
which he has gathered his reference 
matter. So one finds that Prof Beteille, 
though greatly ‘fascinated by the Marx¬ 
ist method of social enquiry*, could not 
really comprehend that method. Had 
he been able to do so he could have 
found it absurd to treat Marxism in 
mutilation and would not have fallen into 
the mire of subjectivism to avert which 
he had so painstakingly done a concrete 
field investigation. He would not have 
to write then as a helpless spectator of 
events: “It is impossible to give a gene¬ 
ral sociological answer to the question 
as to why human beings who live under 
conditions of extreme inequality at a 
certain time begin to find these condi¬ 
tions intolerable at another time". 

Prof Beteille has touched upon every 
aspect of economic and political life of 
rural society. But it is queer that he 
has not brought that class to light which 


is no less vital in controlling and gover¬ 
ning the rural social structure and the 
problem of whose existence is insepa¬ 
rably connected with the problem of 
ownership, control and use of land. 4 * 
This class is the class of trader-money¬ 
lender. 

A great loophole though it is. Prof 
Beteille's book is of much value on a dif¬ 
ferent score and is a worthy addition to 
rural sociology. 

A. Sen 


Two Artists 

San dip Sarkar 

ANDADULAL Kundu and Atul 1 
Talukder had their one-man 
shows at the Birla Academy in the mid¬ 
dle of June. Both had their training in 
Calcutta and at present reside in Delhi. 
They have managed to pick up such 
mannerisms as pass ,off as art in the 
capital and have insulated themselves 
against life and ate living in a puerile 
world of their imagination. 

Of the two Kundu is not only older 
but certainly the more mature person. A 
His monoprints were pleasing but had 
nothing else to offer. It is possible 
that these natural abstractions in colour 
might attract those who have eyes but 
cannot see. However, Kundu seems to 
have enough skill |*nd should find 
something more worthwhile than this 
child's play. 

In Calcutta anyone can exhibit pro- - 
vided he has money to rent a hall. This f 
often makes the life of an art critic 
terribly trying. Talukder's exhibition 
was really bad. His paintings did not 
have relevance. He belongs to thaf) * 
tribe of artists whose number is increas¬ 
ing day by day and who believe that 
their imagination can substitute experi¬ 
ence and life. 

Talukder generally takes a canvas 
and draws a square a little away from 
the natural borders of the canvas. He 
paints the area in between the canvas^ 
and the square in a single clour. The 
figures inside the square are painted 
with circles and squares and in a fashion 
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of bad cubistic imitation. He main* 
tains symmetry all along and carefully 
uses his brush, fearful of taking any 
risk He has painted sadhus and loveis 
) and some of his canvases have the re¬ 
productive organs He has even tried 
to depict coitus What he lacks is 
aesthetic insight and experience of life 


Clipping» 

Revolt On Midway 

In one of the biggest uprisings within 
tie US military since the Vietnam cea¬ 
sefire 17 months ago, more than 100 
crew members of the USS Midway re¬ 
fused to sail when the giant aircraft 
carriei left Us home port at Yokosuka 
Naval Base (Japan) on June 14 

The men, about half of them black, 
left the camei within a four-hour period 
and* quickly went undergiound m vari¬ 
ous parts of the Tokyo area The 
spontaneous rebellion was the latest and 
most diamatic example of mounting dis¬ 
content among enlisted men over bad 
living conditions and constant harassment 
m the new image “peacetime Navy” 

The walkout, talked up on board since 
April, was also an expression of doubts 
about the purpose of the U S Navy m 
Asia today As one sailor told New 
Asia, “I won’t serve on it any moic If 
they send me back, they’ll be paving a 
man who won’t work In my opinion 
the Midway’s over here for one thing 
America’s an aggre&sive nation, they al¬ 
ways want to get ahead of other coun- 
tnes It'* just a Cold War” 

The “new Navy*’, inaugurated with 
great fanfare m 1972 to overcome the 
seething discontent of the Vietnam era 
is meeting its most severe test at ‘Yoko¬ 
suka. The basic promise more privi¬ 
leges and pay and an end to racism and 
petty harassment of enlisted men. Recent 
events suggest that the programme is in 
a shambles. 

USN command of Yokosuka, sha¬ 
ken by the walkout, has tiled to rover 
up the incident. It announced that 32 
men went j^WOL on Ju$e 14, and that 
half of these had turned themselves fn 
by June 18. However, New Asia News 


confirmed that 100 Midway crew mem¬ 
bers were still underground on June 20 
(New Asia News, Tokyo) 

Prices 

A rather dubious record was set by 
the Indnn economy when the index of 
wholesale puces (1961-62 100) cross¬ 

ed 300 points m the first week of June 
This wiv nearly 28 per cent higher than 
a year aco, and 56 per cent highei than 
two years ago Wholesale prices hie 
currently going up al an annual late of 
36 per cent Foodgrams aie now 37 
per cent more expensive at the whole¬ 
sale level than about a year ago Tuel 
power light and lubricants have, hot 
surprisingly, gone up in price by 52 per 
cent in a yen Edible oil has touch¬ 
ed the highest point of 398 2, which l* 
109 per cent higher than what it was 
at the end of Mry 1972 Prices of 
raw materials have almost doubled in 
the two yeais and other groups have 
also gone up m price though not on 
this scale 

(Editorial, “Hindustan Times”, 
Delhi) 


Letters 

Lai bazar 

A leport in “Satyajug” dated 26-6- 
1974 savs that Mi Indrajit Gupta, CPI 
MP. has diawn the Prime Minister’s 
attention to the “unutterable” or “vul¬ 
gar” (akathhya”) toiture on women 
political prisoners inside Lalba/ar (Cal¬ 
cutta Police headquarteis) 

Is this the fiisl time that Mi Gupta 
has learnt that the police adopt third 
degree methods inside tLafbar'ar police 
lock-up^ It is an open secret known 
to the magistrates, judges, lawyers and 
the lay public It is no use having an 
impartial enquny regarding this parti¬ 
cular incident as suggested by Mr 
Gupta m his leltei to Mrs Gandhi No 
one will daie to depose against the 
police Moicover, people have lost faith 
in these “impartial enquiries and com¬ 
missions”. They produce nothing ex¬ 
cept a repoit and such reports are sel¬ 
dom published 


Some time ago a news-item was pub- 
li«hed that two of the accused in the 
Hemantd Bose murder case were being 
toitured to force them to become appro¬ 
vers Nobody drew the attention of 
the Pnme Minister to that fact As 
far as I know a complaint to that 
effect is still pending enquiry before 
the ACMM, Calcutta 
Can’t Mi Gupta persuade his party 
to hold a mammoth meeting near the 
Sh« hid Mtnar to piotesl against the 
Liutahties of the police^ 

K S GrPTA 
Calcutta 


Protest On Jail Conditions 

The national plenary meeting of the 
international branches of the students* 
unions of the universities and technical 
universities of West Geimany met in 
Hcidelbeig, West Germany, from June 
14 to 16 A seven-pagc-icport was 
submitted on the situation of political 
piisoneis in India, the Parvathipuiiatn 
Conspnacv Case and the hunger-strike 
in Indian jails A resolution was passed, 
with a few abstentions (on the part of 
students from CPSU-linod ‘DKP’) de¬ 
claring solidarity with political prison-* 
cis in India who ask for the end of 
toiture protest against the denial of 
medical treatment, the denial of visits, 
and ask for fieedom of mfoi matron, be¬ 
cause they <n e denied any literature. 

They ask also for the end of the 

arbitraly anests on emergency rules 

(MI^A DIR), which have brought the 
numhci of political prisoners ton India 
up to more than 20,000 —not counting 
those ancstcd during the rail workers 1 
stnke 


For Frontier contact: 
BANKUR A NFWSPAPFR 
AGENCY, 

Lokepur, 

P.O fc Dist Bankura 
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OpportiiniMii 

Tliib has ref menu. lo i letter “Mathura 
Arrest" m your issue of June 8 
frontier’*, financed by the CIA, and 
the mouthpiece of Naxahtes (it is thus 
that “Frontier** is descnbcd by the 
CPM in Delhi) being icsorted to for 
publishing the news of anest of a CPM 
Worker! This is the pally that divides 
and confuses the people and opposi¬ 
tion. Its collusion with the Establish-* 
ment m the capitrl and its intrigues 
lor jockeying for powei and gains make 
a sordid lecord Please be discriminat¬ 
ing m future before wasting space on 
enemies and subversives, touts and 
turncoats They hold the view thtt only 
fools aie arrested and those confront¬ 
ing the Government aie no heroes, but 
those begging foi favouis and amassing 
fortunes aie the ted revolutionaries 

Bh \k \ 11 

New Delhi 


Pari l 

The results of the Part-I examination 
of 1973 have come out after long nine 
months The results are surprising 
pertain questions arise 

The date for the Pait-I BA and 
& Sc. examinations of 1974 has not yet 
been announced What happens to the 
prospective candidates for the 1974 
examination * The last date for filing 
the application being ovei, the students 
io*e a precious year foi no fault of 
theirs. 

Thu year only 20 ( ( —23^ have pass¬ 
ed* Has Ithe geneial ment of the 
ftudents of this yeai gone down or the 
standard of imparting lessons gone 
worse7 Or, has there been any direc¬ 
tive to withhold deserving marks to 
answers written by examinees? 

The cncumstances demand that the 
Student community as a whole should 
come forward and protest against the 
evident mismanagement, nay malmana¬ 
gement Should they act with deter¬ 
mination ‘and unity, they are mvinci- 
Cible What has been established m 
Gujarat the other dav and is going to 
be in Bihar has pioved that 
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Defend Prisoners 


The Legal Aid Committee has been 
oigamscd to defend a^l those who aie 
being victimised for holding politi¬ 
cal beliefs dissimilar to those of the 
party m power. Our object is to 
defend such cases irrespective of the 
political ideology of the victims 

1 hue aie thousands of de¬ 
tenus and underirial prisoners m 
West Bengal only. innumerable 
cases have been pending since 1968- 
69 Despite rcmmdeis the police are 
reluctant to submit chargesheet<s and 
bail is being opposed stubbornly If 
one is granted bail he is tagged to 
some other cases. Thus the prison¬ 
ers are virtually denied any defence 
The overwhelming majority of those 
who had to be released after the 
Supreme Court struck down Section 
J7A of the MISA, were immediately 
re-arrested. 

There is great need to expand our 
work and the task before us is huge 
We can hope to tackle it adequately 
only if greater co-operation is forth¬ 
coming from all democratically- 


minded people not only in this State 
but m the whole of India 

We appeal to all democratic peo¬ 
ple : 

To contribute generously to this 
Committee; 

To communicate to us all cases 
of political victimization m 
need of legal aid. 

Cheques drawn in favour of Bina 
Bancijee may be sent to either of 
the addresses given below; inones 
orders, cash and communications to 
the office (2). 

1 Bina Banerjce 
Account No 10816 
United Bank of India, 
Sealdali Branch, 

28, A char) a Prafulla Chandra 
Roy Road, 

Calcutta-9. 

2. Jayasree Rana 

Legal Aid Committee 
C/o MuKul Ghosc Advocate 
9, Old Post Office Sticct 
lust Hooi, 

Calcutta-1. 

Visiting hours: 4-30 pm to 
6-30 p.m on \weekda>s (bar¬ 
ring holidays). 
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T HE two so-called anti-mflatiofiary ordinances promulgated last week have 
laid bare some basic truths about our socialist Government more glaringly ^ 
than anything else in the past. First, the measures relating to wages aftd << 
dearness allowance confirm that New Delhi has chosen labour as the tartfftt t 
of its attack presumably because it holds — quite naturally with its dam 
structure—the working class to be the villain of the piece This line of 
thinking became obvious during the railwayman** strike which was broken by a 
most unabashed display of brutal police power. The measures now being 
taken — impounding of all wage increases during the next one year and 
half of the additional dearness allowance for the next two years— 
are bound to please the tycoons who * have been prodding the Government 
to teach the labourers a lesson as they themselves monopolise all the good things 
of life with all their cache of black money which has gone unscratched. 
Secondly, the ceiling on profits and dividends has been kept so liberally high 
[hat it would hardly affect most of the companies; in any case, none of 
them are so foolish as to show all their incomes in the balance-sheet and they have 
all the xnfeans in the world to draw up their accounts just the way they like it 
best Thirdly, for aff the thunder that the ordinances make, they clearly show 
the limitations from which the Government so plainly suffers. The press note # ‘ 
does not make any reference to price freeze, even at the manufacturers* level* t 
But without some check on price hikes, anf semblance of control on wage rise! ^ 
becomes obnoxious and positively inequitable But then New Delhi canntit^ 
pretend to be unaware either that with its fiat flouted by big business with 
disdainful casualties* and with its corrupt bureaucracy, there is just no question 
of putting prices in a straitjacket. 

So what the Government has done is to take the line of least resistant 
Anything else would have been surprising. But it should at least have dm 
honesty to admit its inability and not try to project its half-hearted steps as 
representing the acme of radicalism or the height of its ingenuity. But sijB ^ 
New Delhi has done a clever thing. The payments for the impounded wag^J 
will start by the middle of next year or about seven to ei&* t months before tfaj j 
next parliamentary general election, due ki early 1976. AH thi. will be a l&4'rj 
of election gift from the ruling Congress party and should be accepted by to’$ 
labourers in the spirit that it is intended—as a bribe for voting die party, 1H 
releasing all these funds at a time will only aggravate the inflation further’-** r. 
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{it other words if it means that we would 
have the worst inflation over the next 
couple of years instead of right now— 
that has to be viewed as part of the 
game. 

Playing With 
Commission 

Mr Siddhartha Ray has shifted his 
stand so many times and so frequently 
over the proposed commission of in¬ 
quiry to go into allegations of ministeri¬ 
al corruption in West Bengal that it is 
difficult to take any of his statements as 
definitive. His sudden announcement 
that a commission of inquiry is being ap¬ 
pointed was primarily designed to silence 
his quanelling partymen none of whom 
may have reasons to be happy over the 
prospects of an impartial and thorough 
probe. He had reckoned that aftei the 
announcement, Congressmen would stop 
accusing one another of corruption and 
no non-Congressman will come forward 
with specific allegations knowing that a 
stunt is a stunt is a stunt. His calcula¬ 
tion has gone awry. Though Mr Ray’s 
reputation as a great one for political 
and administrative gimmicks and stunts 
is well established, a few people decided 
to make him prisoner of his promise. 
They did file specific complaints, closing 
Mr Ray’s option not to appoint the com¬ 
mission. On a scrutiny of 130 com¬ 
plains received Mr Wanchoo, who will 
constitute the commission of inquiry (if 
it comes off), has reported that 10 of 
them called for an inquiry. The first 
round ha* gone against the Chief Minis¬ 
ter can he avoid appointing the com¬ 
mission ' 

Mr Ray fell back on his second line 
of defence. He undertook a re-scruti¬ 
ny of the petitions to find out if the 
complaints that Mi Wanchoo thought 
needed a probe were based on facts. One 
should have thought that this was the 
precise purpose foi which the commis¬ 
sion was meant. The lawyer Chief 
Minister put forward a characteristically 
unbright argument in support of his bid 
to usuip the commission's powers. He 
said that if thcic was an allegation 


against hun that he had received Rs. 
3,000 from an organisation for making 
a government grant of Rs. 30,000 to it, 
it was incumbent on the Government to 
find out if the grant was made at all 
before referring the matter to the com¬ 
mission, If government records showed 
that no giant to the organisation had 
been made, it would be proof conclusive 
that no bribe was taken; in that event* 
the allegation would not be sent to the 
commission. Who is he trying to fob 
off? Is it not possible for a person to 
accept a bnbe and refuse to carry out 
his pari of the contract- Or for that 
mattei, pionusc a licence for a consi¬ 
deration where no licence is required? 

A corrupt person can also be a cheat and 
a fraud, and the Chief Minister’s sug¬ 
gestion that no honourable Minister is 
capable of accepting a bribe without 
paying the bribe giver something in re¬ 
turn is untenable. In fact, graft cases 
come out only if the briber or the bribed 
iails to carry out his part of the deal. 
When both honour their commitments, 
no occasion arises for exposure. Cor¬ 
ruption, iike mercy, is twice blessed; it 
allegations in the State secretariat and 
takes. 

Mr Ray’s rearguard action is aimed 
at removing from the purview of the 
commission as many of the allegations as 
possible, at least the most serious of 
them. In asking Mr Wanchoo to scan 
the allegations to find out if any of them 
made out a prima facie case for inquiry 
by a commission to be headed by him, 
the Chief Minister is alleged to have de¬ 
liberately inducted a legal flaw in the 
procedure which may stultify the com¬ 
mission if its appointment is questioned 
m a court of law. Despite this hurdle 
if appointment of the commission can¬ 
not be avoided, Mr Ray is ensuring that 
no tenable charge of ministerial corrup¬ 
tion goes before the commission. He 
and his Cabinet have arrogated to them¬ 
selves the powers of an appellate tribu¬ 
nal competent to review the recommen¬ 
dations of a former Chief Justice of 
India. It is natural, in the circumstan¬ 
ces, that suspicion shotdd spread that at 
some stage between the receipt of the 
allegations in the State secretariat and 
the handing over of them to Mr Wanchoo 
the really serious petitions had vanished. 


that contrary to published reports and 
Mr Ray’s assurance, Mr Wanchoo is not 
the person who performed the opening 
cercomny of the complaints. It is clear * 
that if any case of ministerial corruption 
goes before the commission, it will be 
one of the minor lapse and that too 
against a Minister Mr Ray wants to get 
rid of. Mr Ray has the constitutional 
right as Chief Minster to remove from 
the Cabinet anyone he likes, that is, 
dislikes; but he does not have the poli¬ 
tical power to do it as leader of a group t 
of self-seeking, quarrelsome, unprinci¬ 
pled men who go by the name of the 
Congress party in this State, as m other 
States. He maty 'therefore utilise the 
commission to that end. Mr Ray can¬ 
not afford an impartial probe into mini- 1 
sterial 'corruption nor can any other 
Chief Minister. For a probe in one State, 
will provoke demand for a similar in- 4 
quiry in another, and the chain icaction 
may logically end up in a demand for 
a probe into the allegations over the 
Nagarwala or the Maruti case. 


Disenchanted Frontier 

The Chogyal has given his assent tfr 
the 'Constitution’ Bill which reduces 
him to a titular head and confers on 
the India-nominated Chief Executive 
powers which a modem Chengiz Khan 
would envyj The CE. in practice, 
would be head of state, governor and 
chief minister rolled into one. The. 
march of democracy has been such thatt 
the Assembly will have no say in home 
affairs, finance 'and establishment, and 
the powers of the Council of Ministers* 
will be so limited that two members of 
the Sikkim went on a protest hunger- 
strike when the constitution was disclos¬ 
ed. The CE can use his financial veto 
to negate even the powers transferred 
to the Assembly in other fields and also 
any recommendation of the Council of 
Ministers if he thinks that it conflicts 
with his special responsibility td “ensure^ 
the enjoyment of basic right*’ by all sec¬ 
tions of the populace, or some such 
thing. If this is not making a colony 
of Sikkim, what is? It is a wonder of 
wonders that the ’progressive* Sikkim 


t 
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Congress, headed by Kazi Lhendup Dorzi, 
is an active supporter of the sweeping 
powers of the Chief Executive. Or is 
it so surprising? 

* * * The loyalists in Sikkim are confined 

to the Bhutia-Lepcha community, re¬ 
duced to a minority of about 25 per 
cent in course of time by the influx of 
jNepali settlers who constitute the do¬ 
minant force in {the Sikkim Congdess. 
Deprived of economic and other oppor¬ 
tunities by the ruling clique and Indian 
exploiters, the Nepalis have developed, 
little loyalty to the concept of a sepa¬ 
rate entity for Sikkim, on which the 
Chogyal now harps. They look out to 
India, to Darjeeling district, where there 
. is a large Nepali population, as their 
nexus—for the time being. Hamstrung in 

* the small State, they want greater op¬ 
portunities of employment, trade and 
commerce outside. Hence, perhaps, the 

> clause in the June 20 Bill, asking for 
Sikkimese representation and participa¬ 
tion in Indian political and economic 
institutions. This suits India well. 

The Bhutia-Lepcha minority and the 
Nepalis seldom came together for a 
common cause, except in the last elec- 
( itons, and elections, we all know, can 
fool people. In any case, the Nepalese 
majority was bound to win. It can now 
' develop greater longings for India, which 
the Bhutias and Lepchas cannot for 
Tibet. 

Tibet? Now that Sikkim will have a 
brand new ministry under the all-power¬ 
ful umbrella of the Indian Executive, 
officials in New Delhi arc referring to 

„ the danger that was being posed by pro- 
China elements trying to infiltrate the. 
administration and parties in Sikkim. 
'The danger is now over. At least until 
the time it 'suits the Government of 
India to talk about it again. 

The King of Bhutan will ponder over 
the lesson of Sikkim. Darjeeling dis¬ 
trict Nepalis have had a shot in the 
arm. Whether there will come a time 
when they will begin to think of auto¬ 
nomy within a State which will merge 
Sikkim and Darjeeling district is ^ 
matter of speculation. 

A digression. India has been tough 
with the Chogyal, is reticent in Bhutan 
(not much is now heard about the 
( conspiracy against the ruler hatched by 


the Palai Lama’s brother who resides 
in India and who was, said to have been 
involved in raids on Tibet across Bhu¬ 
tan) and is being rather soft to Sheikh 
Abdullah of Kashmir. This is putting the 
border States in order. The May 18 
explosion of a nuclear device has kept 
alive the tension with Pakistan, and 
Bangladesh has followed suit in making 
it clear that it cannot be nice to Pakis¬ 
tan. unless Pakistan is nice to India. 
The heartland of the subcontinent re¬ 
mains disturbed.. In New Delhi very 
knowledgeable officials keep quiet, with 
a knowing look, when pressed to ans¬ 
wer why the emergency should continue. 
Some newly married army officers are 
being transferred to forward zones. The 
railway workers have been smashed and 
a wage freeze, under another name, is 
being introduced. Scores of 'extremists* 
are being arrested and many being kill¬ 
ed. as in 1971, that year of peace when 
Mrs Gandhi thought of the Buddha and 
asked her nuclear scientists to go ahead 
with preparations for/ the blast. Is some¬ 
thing going to happen again this year? 
Unlikely. Between Russia and China? 
Unlikely, etween Russia and China? 
Likely, thinks Neville Maxwell. There’s 
the rub. Under the friendship treaty, 
we will get involved. 


Another Hoax w 

While the country’s economy is fast 
facing ruination, the Congress rulers play 
one hoax after another on the people. 
One such is the Presidential Ordinance 
under which blackmarketfeers, hoarders 
and profiteers, it is said, will be liable 
for prosecution by summary trial. One 
of its provisions is the raising of the 
maximum term of imprisonment from 
five to seven years. Was it the absence 
of such a provision or of such an ordi¬ 
nance that was preventing the Congress 
rulers from acting stringently against 
blackmarketeers, hoarder* ‘and profit¬ 
eers? Apart from other laws which can 
be effectively used, and are being mis¬ 
used against the working people, there 
was already the provision for a mnx- 
mum imprisonment of five years. Whai 
blackmarketeer, profiteer or hoarder has 


so far been sent to jail for five years in 
this country? In West Bengal there 
was the report that people detained for 
economic offences under the MISA got 
out of jail even before their detention 
terms expired. And for every black- 
marketeer roped and paraded in the 
streets, thousands sit smugly amidst their 
hoards, sure of official protection. 

The fact is that the Congress rulers 
had all the powers without the new 
ordinance, if they had the will to act. 
They just do not have that wilt because 
the offenders are flesh of their flesh and 
blood of their blood. So, instead of 
stringent action, we have the ordinance 
hoax. Two recent press reports are 
worthy of note in this context. One 
from Chandigarh dated June 24 said 
that after "the fixation of the price of 
wheat exportable by the wholesalers 
from Haryana and other surplus States 
to the deficit areas at Rs. 150 per 
quintal. . , the daily arrivals of wheat 
which were around 10,000 quintals per 
day before the fixation of export price 
have now come down to 3,500 quintals'*. 
Obviously, the wheat is there with the 
landlords and wholesalers and they are 
smuggling it out to the deficit States at 
fancy prices. The report is dated two 
days after the Presidential ordinance was 
promulgated. The Haryana Govern¬ 
ment which was reported to have strong¬ 
ly moved again the price fixation, finds 
itself unable to do anything in the 
matter. 

The second report is from Delhi 
where there was a so-called "crackdown** 
on steel hoarders recently. The "Hindus* 
tan Times” (June 23) reports. "An¬ 
other curious aspect of the entire epi¬ 
sode is that despite the seizure off alleged 
hoarded steel worth several lakhs, the 
authorities have not invoked MISA”. 

There you are. MISA is for railway- 
men and other working people. 

For "Frontier” contact: 

WORKERS* BOOKSHOP 

81, George Street 

Glasgow G.l 

England 
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In China Again 

III mango Biswas 


the workers took it up; and in the fam- 
ous “1967 January storm” in Shanghai 
workers setting up Revolutionary Com* 
mittees set the pattern of seizing power 


A S we move around in China, w? 
** find that this country of 800 millions is 
being rocked by the “Phi Lin, Phi 
Kung** (criticise-Lin criticise Confu¬ 
cius) campaign. 

When I first came to China, in the 
summer of 1957, the entire country was 
in the grip of the ‘Great Debate*—“To 
Pien Lung** as they called it. The sub¬ 
ject of the debate was ‘the socialist road* 
versus the capitalist road. Chairman 
Mao's thesis, 'contradiction among the 
people and how to solve it*, set the tune 
of the debate. But what then in the 
beginning promised to be, in the words 
of Mao Tse-tung, a ‘mild breeze* of mass 
criticism of the bureaucracy of the Party 
and Government functionaries, grew into 
a whirlwind. THe rightists led by 
Lo Lung Chi, Chang Po Chuin and. 
Chang Nai Chi, the three Ministers be¬ 
longing to the Democratic Party, taking 
the opportunity of the mass criticism, 
challenged the very basis of the socialist 
State—the proletarian dictatorship—and 
openly campaigned for bourgeois parlia¬ 
mentarism. Some of the party function¬ 
aries. university teachers and students 
and intellectuals joined them. Among 
them were some well-known party writers 
like Ting Ling and Feng Shie Fong. 

The antagonistic contradictions were 
thus brought to the foreground. The 
masses were on the move. The ‘Jeng 
Fung Yuntung’ or the Rectification Cam¬ 
paign** started. I had the unique oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing what “mass hne*' 
means in practice. In factories, fields, 
offices, schools and even in hospitals,, 
tumultuous debates were going on for 
months and millions participated. A new 
mass medium known as “Da tse Pao”, 
the ‘Big character posters* in colour 
and calligraphic artistry, were to be seen 
everywhere. 

In a great battle between two lines 
lasting for almost a year, the socialist- 
roaders came out victorious with no blood 
flowing and no heads rolling on the 
battlefield. 

The storm of ideological battle brought 
in its trail a rich harvest. The ‘Ta Yao 


Chin* or Big Leap Forward*, the 'Chung 
lu Shien*—the ‘General line of Socialist 
Construction*—and closely following that 
came the 'Renmin Kungshe*—the “peo¬ 
ple’s commune*'. These are known in 
China as Three Red Flags’. During 
my long stay in China I had the rare op¬ 
portunity to see at close quarters the 
three 'Red Flags* being unfurled by the 
people, though it was extremely difficult 
for me to follow all the events and rea¬ 
lise their significance. The infusion of 
a new revolutionary spirit in socialist 
construction was done by what they 
called the 'Hsishiang Jiefang*—the ‘Li¬ 
beration of the mindr. It is in the light 
of this process of ‘liberation of the mind', 
that we have to try to understand the 
significance of the present 'criticise Lin 
criticise Confucius* campaign that seems 
to have spurred on China to a new stage 
of the Cultural Revolution. Before I left 
China, in the middle of 1959, I had the 
idea that now the storm was over and 
socialist construction will have a smooth 
sailing. My talks covering nearly six 
hours with Li Moh Han, the then deputy 
propaganda chief of the CPC, gave me 
this impression, when he explained to 
me the four stages of the Rectification 
Campaign that concluded by the end of 
1958. 

Fiercer Storm 

Little could I imagine that a much big¬ 
ger and fiercer storm “Wenhua Ta Go- 
ming"—the Great Cultural Revolution— 
was to come which would sweep away 
Lin Moh Han along with his chief Chon 
Yang, who was implementing Liu Shao- 
chi’s line in the cultural field. It was 
fiercer because the Rectification Cam¬ 
paign was directed against the rightists 
outside the party, but the Cultural Revo¬ 
lution was directed against the bourgeois 
headquarters within the party. The 
question of wresting power from the 
hands of the capitalist-roaders occupying 
the top positions in the party and the 
Government, was posed before the cadres, 
workers and the masses in general. The 
student rebels started tHe process and 


from the revisionists within the party # 
and the Government. But that was not 
the end but a phase of the Cultural Re¬ 
volution. With the Lin Piao affair the 
revolution has passed on to a deeper and 
more thorough-going stage. 

The criticise-Lin-criticise Confucius 
campaign is the unerring indication of 
that stage. The Cultural Revolution is 
on, though the dramatic phase of the , 
1967 days is not there. 

An unknown student, Nieh Yuan-tzu 
of Peking University putting up a big 
character poster in Mav 1%6 criticising 
Lu Ping—the then \up-(hanceller of the 
university, first blazed the trail of the 
Great Cultural Revolution. 

In Januaiy this yeai a ‘nonentity’— 
a young teacher of Tun San University, 
Canton—Piof Yang Rung Kuo writing 
an article in a monthly criticising Lin 
Piao as a follow ei of Confucius, sparked 
the fire that in blazing the path of a dee¬ 
per and moic thoioughgoing revolu¬ 
tionary thinking in China today. When¬ 
ever wc go, m communes, factories schools* 
hospitals, even m kindergartens we see 
cailoons of Lin Piao and Confucius along 
with the ‘Da tse Pao*. But this time 
the character of the “Big character pos¬ 
ter” has changed. The Chinese cha¬ 
racters arc not so big and their number 
is not so numcious as before—they arc 
not just posteis, they are like short arti¬ 
cles on wallpapers, far deeper in content. 
The ancient lnstoiy of China is being f 
churned out in the light of the struggle 
against the ideas of Lin Piao. 

A newcomer to China reads in jour¬ 
nals published in foreign languages in¬ 
numerable articles about how Lin Piao 
preached the Confucian precept “Restrain 
yourself and return to rites'* and the Con- 
fuciun “doctrine of the mean’’ and there¬ 
by wanted to thwart Mao Tse-tung’s re¬ 
volutionary line of socialist construction 
and restore capitalism. All this may 
appear to the newcomer as an exercise 
in metaphysics. But when a factory 
vice-chairman of the revolutionary com¬ 
mittee reports: how 'can 'criticise-Lin 
criticise Confucius’ campaign is boosting 
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production - -it becomes all the more 
perplexing. 

It is easy to follow a grandma nearing 
* 80 in a people’s commune we visited when 
she after telling us how she lived as a 
landlord’s cook, said, “you know Con¬ 
fucius laid down for us, the womenfolk, 
three stages of dependence: on father, 
husband and son. Lin Piao by oppos¬ 
ing Chairman Mao also wanted us to go 
back to the old society where we were 
no better than slaves”. 

But the claim that the criticise Lin- 
criticise-Confucius campaign is boosting 
production, Research work, innovations 
etc. remained the most difficult and 
complex subject for us to study during 
our tour. I asked Comrade Lu of the 
Revolutionary Committee of the Machi¬ 
nery Plant No 2 of Peking, after he 
gave us some impressive figures of the 
giowth of production in that factory, as 
to how the campaign helped them in 
stepping up production. What he said 
in reply can be summed up thus: Con¬ 
fucius believed in the wisdom of the 
few and according to him only the high 
est who are wise will rule over the toil¬ 
ing masses who are basically stupid. 
Confucius despised productive labour. 
The Lin Piao line of thinking also has 
its roots in Confucianism. He also be¬ 
lieved in the ‘innate genius* of a class 
of men—technicians, engineers, scien¬ 
tists and not in the creative genius of 
the masses. He and Liu Shao-chi op¬ 
posed Mao Tse-tung’s revolutionary mass 
line and through their theoretical, edu¬ 
cational and cultural policy wanted to 
build up an elite who will guide the mass¬ 
es. If our workers are to be imbued 
„ with such poisonous ideas, they will 
lose their initiative for socialist cons¬ 
truction and technical innovations. Wor¬ 
kers fighting consciously against the Con¬ 
fucius line advocated by Lin Piao arc 
arming themselves to make further achi¬ 
evements in their great task of socialist 
construction. Comrade Lu concluded his ex* 
planation by saying that by preaching 
Confucian ideas of ’restrain yourself and 
return to the rites’. Lin Piao intended to 
facilitate the restoration of capitalism in 
China. 

The fear of restoration of capitalism, 
Khrushchev-Brezhnev style, seems to be 
1 the clan vital of the entire Chinese na¬ 


tion. From Peking University down to 
the kindergarten school in Darien that 
we visited, the new educational reforms 
putting proletarian politics in command 
was explained to us as intended to train 
up a new generation with new proleta¬ 
rian psychology and mental make-up 
which will be the surest guarantee against 
capitalist restoration. 

Aggression 

With this fear of internal subversion 
has combined the fear of external aggre¬ 
ssion, particularly of “She hue tiko 
Cliuyi” social imperialism. For them 
social-imperialism is not a polemical sub¬ 
ject but a stark reality. In Ansan, Da¬ 
rien and Tientsin workers of the differ¬ 
ent machinery plants gave concrete in¬ 
stances of how after the rise of Khrush¬ 
chev there were systematic attempts to 
thwart China’s socialist construction, 
how they refused to supply vital machi¬ 
nes stipulated in the contracts, how the 
blue-prints were taken away by the ex¬ 
perts when they were suddenly with¬ 
drawn. 

The other side of this picture was the 
magnificent rallying of the workers, 
cadres and technicians under the guid¬ 
ance of Mao Tse-tung’s line of ‘Self- 
reliance and hard labour* and the in¬ 
venting of machines and completing 
half-done piojects in a way 'that was 
beyond the imagination of Khrushchev 
and his entourage. For instance, when 
Soviet revisionists refused to supply 2000 
h.p. diesel engine parts to the Ansan 
Diesel Engine Plant, the workers, techni¬ 
cians and cadres after hard labour 
brought out diesel engines all on their 
own. Comrade Lin Wei, vicc-director of 
the plant, told us at length about the 
many attempts of the Soviet revisionists 
to sabotage this plant and added with 
pride that from July next this plant 
would start producing 4000 h.p. engines 
in place of 2000 h.p. 

Having failed to subvert China econo¬ 
mically the social imperialists tried sub¬ 
version through Liu Shao-shi and Lin 
Piao, but here also they have failed. 
Now they are massing troops on the 
Chinese border and encircling China has 
become the main thrust of their foreign 
poliey—that is how every Chinese feels 
today. That is why they have so seri¬ 


ously and energetic ally responded to the 
call of Chairman Mao: “Be prepared 
against war, be prepared against nation¬ 
al disasters—and dig tunnels deep, store 
grain everywhere and never seek hege¬ 
mony”. 

One has to see to believe how the 
Chinese people in every city are digging 
underground tunnels. They are not just air 
defence shelters. The one we visited at 
Peking which is 270 metres in length 80 
metres below the surface, has all arrange¬ 
ments for water supply, ventilation, 
electric supply, protection against poi¬ 
sonous gas, storehouse, kitchen, first aid 
and a spacions reception room. But 
the one we saw at Darien—it has been 
dug out under a hillock—is astounding. 
It is 100 metres below the surface with 
a big storehouse and market-place which 
sells all the daily necessities. It has a 
big kitchen and a dining hall with ac¬ 
commodation for nearly 400 people at 
a time. It can accommodate 10 thou¬ 
sand tons of commodities. It is equip¬ 
ped with a healing system and a modem 
air distillation system as a protection 
against poisonous gas. 

The most significant point about them 
is that all these underground tunnels are 
being done by “Lao dung”—’voluntary 
labour*, one of the most sacred terms in 
China today. The fantastic amount of 
earth that is being dug out for these 
underground tunnels will perhaps go to 
make another Great Wall—which will 
be impregnable. 

The “Transform the Hills, Transform 
the Rivers” slogan is also driving the 
Chinese masses on in the “Foolish Old 
Man” spirit -to move mountains just 
as the ‘Red Flag Canal’ or the ‘Ta chai* 
on the Tai Hang mountains. This spirit 
of moving mountains is the result of the 
‘liberation of the mind* effected by the 
Cultural Revolution which through the 
criticise-Lin-criticise Confucious campaign 
has .’eached a higher stage. This revo¬ 
lution, according to the Chinese people, 
is a “Puh-Toan Goming”, “uninterupted 
Revolution”. 


Our sole agent in Bangladesh 
CHALANTIKA BAIGHAR 
14, Banglabazar 
T)acca-1 
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On The Problems Of Unification 


TS7E, the organising comrades of two 
** different CPI (ML) factions work¬ 
ing in different districts of West Bengal, 
held a mooting on 17.6.1974. and dis¬ 
cussed the problems lof unification of 
the Party and of other revolutionary 
forces in the present situation. We have 
come to this unanimous decision: 

I. Just after the Party Congress in 
1970 the struggle between the two lines 
gradually gained momentum and by 
1972-73 look a wide shape. But now 
at all levols of the party, i.c. within the 
total leadership and within the Lroadest 
majority of the cadres, a unity of think¬ 
ing has been achieved. 

(a) That just as the CPI (ML) has 
made positive contributions in the con¬ 
text of the Indian revolution, it is also 
responsible for the nationwide setback, 
mainly because of its left-sectarian de¬ 
viations. (We are not repeating the 
discussions going on as to the causes of 
these deviations. What we need to say 
is that, in our opinion, Vd particular 
leader or individual is solely responsible 
for these deviations. On the contrary, 
the total leadership is more or less res¬ 
ponsible, find the cadres also cannot 
deny their responsibility). 

(b) Almost all of us are convinced 
that the CPI(ML.) must take the rcs- 
ponsibility to lead the Indian revolu¬ 
tion by correcting its deviations. It 
must be made the unity ccntie of all 
revolutionary forces. 

(c) Thcic is no basic difference of 
opinion on the question of what were 
the errors, and what should be the right 
programme after correcting the errors. 
That is, on this question unity has been 
achieved in the main in regard to the 
future programme and line of action. 

(d) A thorough probe into the dif¬ 
ferent documents of different groups of 
the CPI (ML) reveals that the leaders 
and cadres are not yet united in a single 
organisation. Different elected Central 
Committee members of the CPI (ML)— 
1970 Congress—established different 
centres, each declaring that it is the 
sole successor and tried in vain to lead 
the organisation and unify the Party 
The demand for ‘Party reorganisation* 

j&,.* 


by Comrade S.N.S. and others in 1971, 
and by Comrade Soumya and others in 
1973, could not solve this problem. 

(2) The tendency to present hun- 
dreds of documents separately and the 
mentality to keep each of their own 
'secret mountain strongholds* should 
come to an end. (From some quarters 
an apparently logical argument is heard 
that the political differences should be 
clinched and then and then only will 
there be unity! So far so good. But 
after having discussions and ciiticisms 
during the last 4/5 years, where have 
we reached? Is there any political dif¬ 
ference on account of which unity can¬ 
not be achieved? Is there any differ¬ 
ence which cannot be kept within the 
level of inner-party struggle?) Every 
one of us believes that without a revo¬ 
lutionary centre—without a unity centre 
for all the cadres, the revolution can¬ 
not be led forward. 

Naturally \he Question Vomcs—what 
is to be done? What is the step that 
can make the CPI (ML) again a united 
centre? (Like the elected committee 
in the 1970 Congress). 

‘Only Ones’ 

We put forward very clearly a request 
and a demand to our leaders—give up 
your claim of ‘We arc the only ones’. 
Because this claim divides the Party, 
and reveals lack of correct self-criti¬ 
cism and repentance for previous serious 
mistakes. Thirdly, no matter how em¬ 
phatically you say that you are the 
only ones, the majority of the cadres, 
supporters, and revolutionary masses do 
not believe your claim, ff you give up 
this claim, you will be able to unify 
the party and set an example for unity. 
At the same time it will be a concrete 
step to rectify your own mistakes. If on the 
basis of political unity at the organisa¬ 
tional level the CPI (ML) is united, 
we believe that it will greatly enthuse 
and encourage the ranks, workers, sup¬ 
porters and revolutionary pteople. Inci¬ 
dentally, it is necessary to mention the re¬ 
cent |Statemenl published in I'Fironticr*’ 
by Comrade Ashim Chatterjee, a Party 
leader in detention. We agree to ac¬ 


cept that part of his statement which 
deals with the evaluation of Comrade 
Charu Mazumdar. We also appreciate r ’ 
his call for keeping the Party united/ 
But he appears rather hazy about unit¬ 
ing "all former and -present Central 
Committee members** of the Party. If 
different leaders of different centres 
whimsically co-opt comrades and an¬ 
nounce themselves as the ‘present* 
Central Committee members, it will lead 
to unnecessary confusion in the way to 
unity. It is only the Central Commit- * 
lee which holds the power to co-opt, 
and not isolated group. But since 
there has been 4 no Central {Committee 
meeting after the Party Congress, only . 
those members elected in the Party 
Congress of 1970 are Central Commit- r 
tee members. Hence the words ‘former* 
and ‘present* create confusion. We ac¬ 
cept the Congress of 1970 as the only 
erne, because the split that (.imc later 
goes on. 

The Central Committee me rubers who 
are still working and want to lead for¬ 
ward the CPI (ML) should, as a united 
body, reorganise and consolidate the 
Central Committee. This united Cen-, 
tral Committee should (n) publish a 
clear, self-critical document and report 
the evaluation of the past activities: 

(b) publish a draft programme and 
constitution for the preparation of the 
9th Congress. In the meantime in order 
to carry forward the work towaids the 
9th Congress, amend the documents of 
the 8th Congress and place a minimum 
programme of work; (c) establish a 
party committee system and democratic 
centralism within llhe Central Commit-* 
tee and at all levels and obey it; (dV 
recognise the Party icommitlees in the * 
province and at other levels at par with 
die Central Committee reorganisation; 

(e) take theoretical work with serious¬ 
ness and start ideological struggle me¬ 
thodically; j(f) initiate the work of 
unifying and mobilising the Party forces 
for starting important strategic zones, 
with a view to building base areas and 
an army; (g) initiate the process of 
unification with groups outside the 
Party. 

We believe that this will be the best 
process to unite the party and destroy t> 
anarchic trends, systems and processes. 

JULY iVim 
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Discussions with comrades of various 
organisations of West Bengal and some 
other States hace convinced us that the 
broad majority of comrades support 
this process and only this process The 
CPI (ML) leaders must bear in mind 
the teachings of Comrade Mao “Since 
our decisions incorporate the correct 
views of the cadres at the lower levels, 
the latter will naturally support them’* 
The OPI(ML) leaders must understand 
that as they cannot end eplitism, which 
is part of feft-bcctanan politics with¬ 
in them, they arc trying to pass off a 
group as the Party 

How Long? 

At the same time it should be clearly 
stated that if the CPI (MI ) leaders do 
not do anything about this, the cadres 
are not bound to wait any longer 
They cannot leave their future and the 
future of revolution in the hands of a 
ftv leaders for an indefinite period 
But if the situation so forces, the 
CPI (ML) cadres will have to take the 
entire itsponsibility of icvising the Pally 1 
So wi icquest all oui comrades lo pay 
close attention lo this side and to male 
prepaiations, because at this moment, 
it is the foiemost ta c k of the revolution¬ 
aries to unite the paity 

(3) We hope the leaders elected in 
the 1970 Congress will come forward 
to unite the Parly Otherwise an al¬ 
ternate c measuie will have to be taken 
No matter how unity is achieved, the 
CPI (ML) should not foiget that from 
the very beginning one of its defects 
was that it could not unite the different 
revolutionary groups, although this 
could have been done aftei the forma¬ 
tion of the Party The CPI (ML) lead¬ 
ers themselves sealed all the ways for 
unification when they, from a very 
sectarian standpoint, labelled all these 
groups as “revisionists” at the Party 
Congress This error must be correct¬ 
ed. On the basis of a draft programme, 
constitution and tactical line put for¬ 
ward for the 9th Congress, we shall 
have to patiently continue discussions 
with these groups and must make ah 
all-out attempt to clinch the differences. 
If there is no difference on basic ques¬ 
tions, we shall request them to join 
the 9th Congress This attempt on our 


pari is oui duty and at the same turn 
a piactical step to rectify a past mis¬ 
take, Lven atlci this, ail those who 
refuse to unite and maintain group exis¬ 
tence giving useless arguments or 
showing smaiiei differences, will have lo 
Accept <the responsibility of disunity 
What wc want to say is that we 
should make all efioits to establish the 
9th Congie^s ot the LPI(Ml) as the 
'unity Congicss* in its true sense We 
even mvite those comrades who think 
that the line of Comrade Chaiu Ma^um- 
dai was fully collect, Revolutionaiy 
ioiccs cannot be stiengtiuned if ivciy- 
one foims separate groups according to 
one s own whims 

We notice a certain tiend among 
some people lhue aie those who 
exaggerate the criois and divisions of 
tilt LPl(ML) and pictend Lo have been 
coirect all along On this mattci, oui 
opinion is that, ^evaluation of the 
CPI (ML) is going on and wc an do¬ 
ing it ourselves But that doesn t mean 
that otlieis wcic coriecl and netd no 
revaluation Is lll^ic any gioup yn 
which there has not been a split > Above 
all is it not necessary to evaluate what 
they themselves had done and why they 
had lailed> 

With regard to tht article ‘Moie about 
Naxalban’ by the leadti in detention, 
Comrade banu Sanyal, published in Pui- 
bataianga , with duq lespect lo him, wc 
are not at one with many of his opinions 
Wc mention here only one point Jt 
seems that he thinks that the formation 
of the Paity in 1969 was wiong He 
opposes the question of consolidating 
and rc-unif\ing the paity today, and 
proposes building up co-ordination 
afresh We notice that some comiades 
who were once members of the CPI (ML) 
are also making similar statements borne 
of them ait of the opinion that there is 
the necessity ok a ‘Unity Congress* at pre¬ 
sent. but whether it will be the Congress 
of the CPI (ML) will be decided by 
“history” 

While evaluating the negative side of 
the CPI (ML), to deny its positive side 
is incorrect, and we are against it We 
want to say firmly that the foimation 
of the CPI (ML) m 1969 meant the 
reorganisation of the Communist Paity 
of India, and Us first Congress m 1970 


which is the 8th Congiess of the Com¬ 
munist Parly of India, as the most im- 
poitiMit, glonous and revolutionary in¬ 
cident in the communist movement in 
India since 1921. In spite of many de¬ 
fects the foimation of the CPI (ML) Has 
meant a qualitative leap m the Indian 
Resolution It has firmly held high with 
boldncso the flag of revolution and the 
n resistible hunger for revolution of the 
Indian people And also for the first 
time the ievolutionary captured the 
Tarty centre, ousting the revisionists. 

T 3 deny tins is to d#*ny all revolutionary 
heutage ‘I he CPI (ML has been divi¬ 
ded into some parts, so divide it more 
and then start co-ordination from 
zeio and, passing thiough protracted 
ideological stiuggle, form a correct party*. 

I Ins idea leads lo liquidation Our 
cffoils should be to quickly heal 
the split and ideological struggle can be 
handled maintaining the united frame¬ 
work there aie divisions, [so make 
these permanent is the tendency to 
float with the tide. We shall have to 
resist splitism, make unity, but not give 
up the ideological stiuggle. In our opi¬ 
nion, we shall have to move towards the 
9lU Congress admitting our levolutionaiy 
heritage. When we admit it, the next 
Congress must be the 9th Congress and 
the (ongless of the CPI(ML) We 
cannot leave the futuie m the hands of 
spontaneity m the name of ‘history*. 

(5) Lastly, we appeal to and request 
the ( PI (ML ) leadt rs take cori ect, posi-| 
tivc steps to unify the Paity soon We 
lequest all cadres and sympathisers and 
comiades to start discussion m this 
regaid within then organisation and con¬ 
vince the leaders They should be ready 
to shouldei all lespousibihty to unite the 
Party Reoiganise the Party forces and 
strengthen practice within the masses 
with a collect piogiamme, and with an 
aim to build base areas and an army. 

For Tionticr contact 
NAVODYA PUBLISHERS, 
Vijayawada-2, 

Eluru Road, 

Andhra Piadesh. 
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War And Revolution—II 

R. L. Mahanji 

T ET us now turn to Mao Tse-tung's 
^ second alternative and see how 
revolution might prevent the outbreak 
of another world war and of big wais 
in general. Here, {of course, a mere 
analysis of past history will not suffice 
and it will be necessary to have fie- 
quent recourse to theoretical formula-* 
tions and predictions. 

Wars in the future can broadly be of 
three kinds: (a) inter-imperialist wars 
and wars between imperialist and social- 
imperialist powci5; (b) wars between 
imperialists and/or social-imperialists on 
, the one hand and the socialist coun¬ 
tries on the other; and (c) revolution¬ 
ary wars, i.e., wars between revolution¬ 
aries and reactionaries in a country, the 
latter bided directly or indirectly by 
imperialist * and/or social-imperialist 
powers. 

Mao Tse-tung was not, of course, 
talking of revolutionary wars of »typc 
(c) when he said that revolvt’on might 
prevent war, for revolutions and revolu¬ 
tionary wars are inseparable He was, 
therefore, meaning the other two kinds 
of war classified under (a) and (b). 
We have, accordingly, to understand 
what kind of influence revolutionary up¬ 
surges would in the existing historical 
context (i.e.. in the background of the 
developmental process characteristic of 
the current hisloiical epoch) exert on 
the array of forces tending towards the 
outbieak of wars of the (a) and (b) 
types. 

I.el us for a moment suppose that 
revolutions are 'not* taking place, that 
revolution is 'not* the main trend in the 
world today. What would happen > We 
would be vittually back in the heart 
of the Lenin era (we are actually near¬ 
ing its end), the age of the final and 
ultimate development of imperialism. 
What were the 'dominant* lelations be¬ 
tween the imperialist powers in that 
age in which there were (virtually) no 
revolutions in the colonies or semi¬ 
colonies, in which the oppressed people 
of the world more 01 less passively en¬ 
dured imperialist domination? The .re- 


tions were 'not* characterized by (as 
Kautsky had predicted they would be) 
intct-unperidlist collusions resulting in 
the creation ol a “super-imperialism" 01 
“ultra-imperialism" but (as L£mn had 
predicted) in “shaip and mortal con¬ 
tention" between two huge im- 
ridlist factions resulting m two terrible 
world wars. Thus, ‘absence* of revolu¬ 
tion, i.e., the non-advancenicnt of revo¬ 
lutionary forces and the ‘passivity’ of the 
exploited peoples had the effect of 
intensifying, not reducing, the conten¬ 
tion between the different world-capi¬ 
talist powers, and there is no reason to 
doubt that this law of historical deve¬ 
lopment would under similar conditions 
hold good in the future as well. 

If, therefore, "no revolution" pro¬ 
motes inter-imperialist contention and 
correspondingly undermines inter-impc- 
11 alist (including, of course, social- 
mipeuahst) collusion, ‘revolution* must 
have a generally ‘opposite* effect. That 
is to say, revolutionary upsurges in the 
Third World (with corresponding rever¬ 
berations in [the imperialist and social 
imperialist countries themselves) will, 
generally speaking, have the effect of 
blunting {he edge pi antcr-impeiialist 
contention and of stepping up collusion 
between the different imperialist and/or 
social imperialist powers. But how 
exactly ? 

Revolutionary upsurges in the lhird 
World, j.c., progress of 1 evolutionary 
wais in the neo-colonies, would have 
the effect of weakening the imperialist 
power or powers concerned. For they 
would have increasingly less to take from 
the revolution-swamped country and 
increasingly more to give it in a despe¬ 
rate effort to beat back the revolution¬ 
ary forces. Thus, revolution—of course, 
if it is correctly oriented and succeeds 
in forging ahead—would weaken the 

imperialist country or countries concern¬ 
ed and bring down t their power to 
attack each other or to launch attacks 
on the existing socialist countries. If 
such revolutions occur m ‘many’ coun¬ 
tries (as Mao Tse-tung must have anti¬ 
cipated), the imperialist (and/or social 
imperialist) countries would be more 
seriously weakened. In fact, consider¬ 
ing that imperialism (of all kinds) is 
an intricately interlinked world system, 


the virtual loss of control over the re- 
soutces and the markets of the countries 
engulfed 'in revolution and the despe¬ 
rate outflow of imperialist resources 
(chiefly in the form of war equipment) 1 
to these countries would seriously upset 
the balance (or rather, sharply accen¬ 
tuate the potential imbalance) ^of •im¬ 
perialist economy and confront the im¬ 
perialist (and social-imperialist) coun¬ 
tries concerned with a grave economic 
crisis. Amidst *this deepening crisis 
their two desperately pursued objectives 
will be (i) to suppress the mounting 
grievances of their own proletariat and 
to keep their piofit-yicldmg economic 
systems going, and ( 11 ) to crush the 
widespread revolutions in the disturbed 
semi-colonial countries. This serious 
double diversion of their resources will 
naturally reduce their capacity and 
inclination to attack one another or 
to invade the socialist countries. Minor 
«ind occasional intei-imperialist clashes 
might, of course, take place; but the 
main inter-imperialist (-cum-social-impe- 
rialist) trend in the face of rising Third 
World 1 evolutions would be towards in¬ 
creasing collusion and not towards in- 
cleasing contention. 

The collusion would come in a very 
gradual course as a result of grievous 
common Josses sustained at the hands 
of a common enemy, i.e., communist- 
led revolutionanes making hejavy in¬ 
roads on the world capitalist system it- 
Belf. In the event of revolutionary ris¬ 
ings in the lhud World assuming such 
a menacing character, the imperialist 
system itself, in which the different im¬ 
perialist (and social imperials!) powers 
are partners, would be put under severe 
pressure and, in fact, its very existence 
would be threatened. They would, thus, 
have a feeling of being concerned, of 
fighting a losing battle, of being pushed 
to the brink of the abyss, and would 
naturally *try* to aqttle the quarrels 
among themselves and to put their re¬ 
sources together in a desperate bid to 
save the world bourgeoisie (including 
the new bourgeoisie) from being swept 
off the stage of history. 

The same grim ‘ confrontation with 
widespread revolution jin ^hei Third 
World and the deepening economic and 
political crisis at home would' prevent 
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the imperialist (and 'social-imperiialisl) 
countries from making war on the cxist- 
„ ing socialist countries. For. in spite of 
deepening collusion, two factors would 
prevent them from launching "united 
aggression 1 ' on the revolutionary forces 
of the world. First, the further ad¬ 
vance of the historical process will have 
so much weakened the total imperialist 
forces and so much strengthened the 
total revolutionary forces (including fur¬ 
ther tremendous development of the 
productive forces in the socialist coun¬ 
tries) that it would no longer be pos¬ 
sible for the former to swoop down on 
the latter in a massive world-wide con¬ 
frontation. Secondly, the resources o i 
*lhe different imperialist (and social-im¬ 
perialist) countries will be so madden¬ 
ingly diverted into different channcels 
at borne and abroad that united ag¬ 
gression on the socialist world or even on 
the fresh revolutionary foci of the world 
would 'be 'well-nigh impossible. Fresh 
revolutionary upsurges would, thus, be 
an almost absolute guarantee against 
attacks on the existing socialist coun¬ 
tries. Both kinds of war, (a) as well 
as (b), might, thus, be prevented by 
„ * widespread and powerful revolutionaiy 
upsurges in the Third World. 

1 Testimony of History 

History has already provided us with 
quite a few instances of revolution pre¬ 
venting war and of non-revolution or 
regression of revolutionary forces pro¬ 
moting direct or indirect imperialist 
aggression. The Western powers, par¬ 
ticularly the USA, were poised for an 

* attack on the Soviet Union at the end 
of the Second Worfd War ( '( a,? Chur- 

* chill's infuriated confession so clearly 
r proved) in an effort to blot out the 
great enemy of world capitalism once 
for all from the face of the earth. But 
the fact that another tremendous revo¬ 
lution (in China) involving a quarter 
of mankind was before their very eyes 
giving birth to another great communist 
power /frightened |jiem fnd dampened 
their spirits and made them give up 

* their aggressive plans for the moment. 
On the other hand, one of the reasons 
why the USA did not dare to launch 
direct aggression on the Chinese com- 

r munists either during the last months of 


the revolutionary war or immediately 
after was the presence of the solid so¬ 
cialist might of the Soviet Union—the 
mature fruit of an earlier revolution— 
behind China. The Korean War (the 
U.S. imperialist aggression launched on 
Korea with the purpose of resisting the 
advance of the Korean Revolution and 
with the ultimate object of attacking 
China, as General MacArthur openly 
confessed later) could not be escalated 
into a major conflagration because of 
the tremendous revolutionary upsurge 
in North Korea itself and because of 
the tremendous revolutionary upsurge 
shown by the Red Chinese armies which 
had gone to help the Koreans against 
the aggressor a hare one year after the 
completion ot the long and bloody 
Chinese Revolution. The Korean per¬ 
formance of the Red Chinese troops in 
directly accosting and beating hack the 
U.S. imperialist troops (thought to be 
invincible after their victory in the 
Second World War) marked a furthei 
revolutionary advance on their earlier 
performance against the Japanese in¬ 
vaders and the Kuomintang reaction¬ 
aries, and it was this “further advance 
of the revolutionary process" which 
played a major part in stemming the 
tide of imperialist aggression. ThenJ 
again, the great (yet unfinished) Indo- 
Chinese Revolution did ‘not’ intensify the 
contention between the imperialist pow¬ 
ers. On the contrary, it was during the 
last decide of the great Vietnamese war 
of liberation that Russia (while out¬ 
wardly sending a “maintenance supply" 
of arms to Vietnam) got increasingly 
involved in a number of alliances with 
the USA. Also, the advance of the 
Vietnamese Revolution, instead of in¬ 
creasing the threat of American 1 ag¬ 
gression on China, neutralized it to a 
great extent. 

On the other hand, failure of revolu¬ 
tionary forces to push ahead has often 
led to the intensification of imperialist 
aggressive plans. It was in the 
period i following the suppression 
of the Indonesian communists 
that the American threat to China be¬ 
came most menacing and it was this 
signal recession of the Indonesian revo- 
1 union ay forces that doubly encouraged 
the U.S. imperialists to escalate their 


aggression in Vietnam* The 1971 revo¬ 
lution in Ceylon (however misguided it 
might have been) had resulted in a 
frantic, though temporary, collusion be¬ 
tween different imperialist (and social^ 
imperialist) powers and their agents, 
even between India and Pakistan who 
were then in the midst of a hitter quar¬ 
rel. But when, after the suppression of 
the uprising, the quarry had again be¬ 
come quiescent, the collusion between 
the powers was retransformed into com¬ 
petition for a major share in the drain¬ 
ing of the country's resources. India 
could, as an agent of imperialism and 
social imperialism, send massive armed 
contingents into East Pakistan and 
Sikkim only because revolution in In¬ 
dia itself had failed for the time and 
because true revolutionary forces had not 
properly developed in the countries in¬ 
vaded. Russia tould d are commit 
repeated aggression on the East Euro¬ 
pean countries only because revolu¬ 
tionary forces there had long been un¬ 
der a revisionist eclipse. 

A most interesting example of the 
operation of these two principles of his¬ 
torical development can be traced in 
the recent (and current) turmoil in the 
Middle East. As long as the Arabs 
were quiescent, inter-imperialist (in this 
case between two imperialist super¬ 
powers) contention in the region steadi¬ 
ly mounted. But as united Arab resis¬ 
tance flared up in late 1973, the two 
chief imperialist contestants, the USA 
and the Soviet Union, entered a de¬ 
vious course of collusion to bring the 
Arabs back to a “normall" state of pas¬ 
sivity. As a London-based Soviet official 
put it: “And now you could say that 
Kissinger is acting in the Middle East 
for the Soviet Union as well as the. 
United States". ("Broadsheet", January 
1974). And now, again, as the Arab 
resistance has started softening, the 
super-powers as well as their satellites 
have resumed their game of contention, 
trying to “buy off" the different oil- 
producing States with their manifold 
allurements. 

Of course, the replacement of con¬ 
tention by collusion as the major aspect 
in inter-imperialist relations can come 
only when the revolutionary trend Tias 
acquired a world-shaking dimension; 
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when, in short, we shall have crossed 
the Lenin era and have passed, or would 
be passing, into the socialist (01 com¬ 
munist) era m the history of mankind 
At the same time, every single advanc¬ 
ing revolutionary movement will, locally 
and partially, tend to produce the same 
basic results The slow quantitative ac¬ 
cumulation of revolutionaiy forces will 
finally acquire a qualitative world-con¬ 
centration that will transform the over¬ 
all inter-impenahst Ucnd from conten¬ 
tion to collusion 

Meanwhile, as the Tenth Congress 
Report of the Chinese Communist Party 
says, we are still in the era of Lenin, 
the era of imperialism, though nearing 
its end Doubtless, there is a revolu¬ 
tionary trend in the world today, but it 
is not powerful enough yet to throw the 
imperialists (of all kinds) into total 
confusion and disairay, to make them 
huddle together like a flock of frighten¬ 
ed sheep, to make them face moital con¬ 
tradictions simultaneously at home and 
abroad and, consequently, to turn them 
to mutual collusion from their present 
mutual contention and to force them to 
abandon their plans of attacking the 
socialist countries Relative to the cri¬ 
tical concentration it is suie to attain in 
the future, revolution is weak today, 
<the exploited people are ‘relatively* 
passive and, consequently, contention 
and rivalry still continues to be the mam 
aspect m inter-impei lahst relations, while 
collusion is only casual and temporary 
It is only through the further and wider 
revolutionary upsurges of the future 
that we shall be able to pass into the 
post-L< ninist, le, the socialist, era 
wheie the revel sal of the balance of 
forces indicated by Mao, the transfor¬ 
mation of the offensive stance of impe¬ 
rialism into a defensive one, will become 
a concrete reality 

(Concluded) 
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Life On Water 

By A Correspondent 

i 4 HLY came he(e ( from Ashashuni, 
1* Hogla, Radule-Rathpara and many 
other places of Khulna district of erst¬ 
while Last Bengal. They tned to settle 
down at Kahn agar, Hingalunge, Molla- 
khali, Gosaba, Satjelia, Maszidbati and 
other places m the ^Sunderbans. They 
made their ‘kunjis’ very small hut 
thatched with mats and leaves and 
struggled hard before settling down m 
the area They are ‘Malos*, Kajbansis*, 
'Tentule Bagdis Most of them had 
no alternative but to go in for fishing 
Lxplonng the (iverine areas of the 
locality was not enough and they 
had to venture into the jungle 
area They are fishermen by profes¬ 
sion. 

The census leport of 1961 says that 
there were no homeless men in the 
Gosaba Police Station. It shows thati 
the area was not thoroughly surveyed. 
£ome of the ‘Rajbansis* who came here 
before 1%I have been homeless since 
then They wene brought to Gosaba 
fiom Masjidbati by the ‘Malos* alnd 
some ^political leaders who Wanted to 
ensure their own footing. (Some of the 
‘Rajbansis* of the Sundcrbans are from 
Midnapore They are now cultivators 
and hence excluded from this study. 
‘Rajbansis* referred to here (are those 
from East Bengal ) 

The Sunderbans is famous for fish 
of high quality Making the 'bhen* 
or fishing and supplying fish to Calcutta 
and other places was the business of a 
rich section. In a ‘bhen’ fish is al¬ 
lowed to come from the river, but there 
is no way out. The area is full of 
rivers and estuaries. But the British 
Rulers were not interested Mn ^fishing 
Nor were the people in any study of 
the area, as nre and fish were in abun¬ 
dance for them. Fishing in the bogs, 
tanks, canals and rivers was enough to 
enure a large supply. There was no 
need to go to the forest for fishing. 

After partition came the fishermen 
from Last Bengal There was no scope 
to compete with the cultivating landless 


labourers They hdd thejr boats and 
nets. For then profession they had to 
go to the jungle area* Some old men 
admitted that some of them went occa-^! 
sionally theie for fishing m the pra 
partition days. But the practice was 
not so regular as it is now. Some 
‘Tentule Bagdis' and some ‘Rajbansis’ 
said they did not depend at all on fish- * 
ing. They had their own land to culti¬ 
vate. But here in West Bengal the 
picture was totally different. Going to 
the forest regularly for fishing became 
the mam featuie of their life. The , 
market also became larger day by day 
and now the demand of Calcutta is 
largely met by the fish from this area. 
Ru* the fishermen on the other hand 
aie so much engaged with the jungle 
that it seems none of them is able to 4 
come out 

The best season for fishing in the 
jungle area is June to October (the 
rainy season and autumn) But fishing 
goes on throughout the year. There 
aie two periods in a month—the penod 
or ‘gon* of the full moon and that of 
the new moon The fishermen would 
start positively by “dashaim” <and ar¬ 
rangements in the atea should be com¬ 
pleted within ‘trayodashi* [They can re-* 
turn only by the next ‘sasthi' That 
means they can stay at home only three 
or four days in a fortnight Sometimes 
two or three periods at a stretch are 
spent m the forest area Thus they 
spend most of their time away from so¬ 
ciety, struggling against nature for their 
existence. 

Their weapons m this struggle are a 
little better than primitive The main * 
techniques (I) An estuary is blocked 
by nets m the high tide When the 
water level goes down during ebb-tide, - 
vanous kinds of fish are collected. One 
has to be piompt, for tigers may attack 
any time. (2) Making ‘komors’ is a 
method generally adopted by the ‘Raj¬ 
bansis* Twelve sticks of *garan' are 
tied on the head by a special type of 
creeper. It is se» in the nver near the 
shore m a tent-hke form. A branch of 
tree with leaves is placed within it * 
Fish take shelter there to feed on rot¬ 
ten leaves A separate day is spent for 
the collection of the sticks and creepers. 
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A special kind of net is used to collect 
fish from the ‘komors 1 . A large quan¬ 
tity of fish may be had from a single 
'^komor*. (3) Big nets (benti) are set 
in the river. Bhetkis or other such big 
fish are collected in this way. 

CoDecftive 

A life of struggle against nature away 
from home and the methods adopted 
to catch fish lead the fisherman to* 
wards collectivity. A cultivator may 
sow, cultivate and harvest all alone on 
a piece of land. But this is not possible 
in the case of fishing in the forest. 
A learn has to be formed. Collective 
.effort is essential for blockade of the 
cstuaiics, making ‘komors' or even for 
setting 'benti' nets. Simple di\ision of 
labour is essential. Collective life is 
a primary condition for the fight 
against the onslaught of the man-eaters. 
So there evolved the ‘sain* system. A 
‘sain* is a team of several boats. There 
must be three men m a boat and a 
‘sain' may be composed of three to 
twenty boats. 

This spirit was not allowed to thrive 
„ in its own way by the prevailing feudal 
system. ‘Saindar* or the leader of the 
team soon took the role of a feudal 
exploiter. The fishermen are not at all 
respectful about them. They know well 
their past. Some of them, as they say, 
came to the boat with only 'gamchhas* 
on their shoulders. Now they own a 
considerable amount of landed property 
and a big grocer’s shop at a prominent 
marketplace. They were once trusted 
to keep the money earned by other 
fishermen. But they took up the role 
of a moneylender with the amount and 
ultimately became a ‘saindar*. 

‘Saindars* of the early stage had the 
more or less simple function of the 
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leader. In the process they earned 
some extra money with which they 
could not set up any business. With 
this money they ruined themselves in 
gambling and merry making. But the 
new ‘saindar* is fully conscious of his 
role. He is not a leader but the own¬ 
er of the ‘sain*. 

A fisherman who joins the 'sain' with 
a boat and a net soon gets indebted to 
the ‘saindar*. Keeping accounts is not 
for him. Six per cent goes to the 
'saindar*, ‘miscellaneous* takes a large 
share. A part is kept aside for the 
common (und for puja. festivals, etc. 
Lastlv a pa it is deducted from the fishei- 
man’s share as repayment of loan, how 
and when taken, one does not know. 
Loss occurs when there is any mishap. 
Dacoits may rob a fisherman of all he 
had. He may have to return without 
anything when a man of his boat is 
killed by a tiger. Of course the *saindar*| 
has nothing to worry about, for the 
'sains* as a whole will bear the loss. 
Ultimately bis boat Jand net are for¬ 
feited by the 'saindar* and he can never 
repay what he did not actually borrow. 

Slaves 

Suppose he cannot go with the ‘sain* 
this time, he has to arrange for a sub¬ 
stitute. If he likes to leave this 'sain* 
and join a new one, the new ‘saindar* 
must ^ike all his liabilities, otherwise 
he will not be released. Thus these 
fishermen are turned into a new type of 
serfs. They started fas brave fighters 
against natuic, but the system made 
them slaves. One of th|p < fishermen, 
being deceived by a ‘saindar*, left the 
‘sain'. Plans were made to assault him 
physically. He managed to escape and 
for a season served as a day-labourer 
during the tme of cultivation. Next 
year he returned to a new ‘sain*. With¬ 
in a year he became indebted to the 
'saindar*. He raised the question: “I 
worked with so many mahajans (jote- 
dars), but none of them can demand a 
single paisa from me. Here in the 
boat, 'I risk my lift, work is harder. 
Why is it that the ‘saindar* says I must 
pay him some amount which I never 
borrowed?" 

Only 20 kilograms of rice is allotted 
for three men in a boat for a period 


('gon') in the jungles. Now the amount 
has been i educed to 15 kilograms. The 
fishermen ( are angry, but helpless* 
Recently there was a plan to gherao a 
'saindar* for fair accounts and against 
mismanagement* The vplatn / did not 
come off as the 'saindar' was tactful 
enough to avert the situation. A man who 
came here from a locked-out Calcutta 
mill wanted to go back. The 'saindar* 
asked, “Is there no tiger in Calcutta?** 
The ‘saindar’ has his own reasons. 
He supplies Jpod to fishermen in 
the jungles. Advance is made to them 
before the 'sain* starts. So he has 
every right to a share of six per cent 
of the total income. The practice of 
going along to the forest area with the 
'sain* is being abandoned by the 
‘saindar*. They are now busy with 
book keeping. Other functions are per¬ 
formed by appointed supervisor. 

The 'saindar* is not the only person 
to exploit these fishernten. There is 
the 'aratdar* who offers advance of 
money, as much as required. Repay¬ 
ment of the loan is never demanded. 
The only condition is that the total 
quantity of fish is to be sold to him and 
he will pay six per cent less than the 
actual price. Twice in a month the 
fish is brought by th'e fishermen and 
the six per cent docs not make a negli¬ 
gible amount. 'Aratdais' are found in 
towns like Canning. The dacoits also 
take upon a vital lole of exploitation. 
The forest is the most unprotected area, 
though thousands of people are always 
busy there. The dacoits snatch away 
whatever they get from the fishermen. 
They would take the ration, the clothes, 
the nets, the fish, the instruments— 
anything they get. Sometimes the fish¬ 
ermen are robbed as soon as they 
reach the area. Sometimes all they 
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earn is lost. If this goes on for long, 
they arc ruined. No reliable security 
measure has been taken yet. Arrange¬ 
ments for giving money to the leaders 
of some gangs are sometimes made by 
the ' fishermen ' themselves. But the 
dacoits from Bangladesh these days are 
not satisfied with any such arrangement. 

In the early period attempts weie 
made to form a co-operative of the 
fishermen. This, however, could never 
function. Without going into the ques- 
tion why it failed fresh attempts arc 
made by interested people to form an¬ 
other co-operative. Lakhs of rupees 
have been sanctioned by the government. 
Only the fishermen of Gosaba, Satjelia 
gnd Masjidbati have been included in 
the society. But a large section from 
Hingalgunge, Mollakhali and even from 
Pakhiiala, a part of Gosaba, has been 
excluded. 
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Kala Bhavan Students 

Sandil* Sarkar 

AN exhibition of paintings by Sunil 
^ Garai, Uma De, Samir Roy, Baby 
Dutta and Satyanarayan Kar was on view 
at the Academy of Fine Arts from June 
25 to July 1. These artists have all 
recently graduated from Kala Bhavan, 
Satiniketan. 

One cannot deny that there is a kind 
of freshness in their painting, but 
there is nothing in their work 
that indicates an aesthetic search 
or technical research. One fails to 
understand why all of them are trying 
to escape beyond despair. It seems our 
art institutions at present are unable to 
impart a positive attitude to life. Mr 
Dinkar Kowshik, the Principal of Kala 
Bhavan, is aware of this, but he tiies to 
thiow wool over our eyes in his foie- 
word: They are trying in their own 
way to bring cheer to a world ridden 
with strife.And he is an honouiable 
man! The result is insipid art of sorts. 

Sunil Garai reminds one of Mohim 
Roodro. He uses a variety of tianslucent 
colouis to create different moods and 
succeeds to a certain extent. Uma Garai 
does not bother about structure so much 
as she does about design. She goes to 
villages and religion for her subjects. As 
a result her figures are slylised. Her 
canvases seem to split from the middle 
at times as in the ‘Birth of Buddha'. 
Samir Roy uses colours that are pretly 
and one is leminded rather about goi- 
geous textile designs. His drawings are 
not bad at all. Baby Dutta on the other 
hand has a kind of vision but lacks the 
power to execute. Satyanarayan Kar 
with his complex and yet simple com¬ 
position reminds one slightly of Binode 

Behari Mukherjee. Kar seems to know 
how to distribute tensions and build on 
the surface with confidence in his own 
competence. 

The disarming naivete of the group 
gives reasons to hope that some day 
these young artists might find some¬ 
thing to paint that is more relevant. 


Clipping§ 

Rough Justice In Israel * 

The Israeli occupation of Sinai, Golan 
and the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
has just completed its seventh year. ^ 
Some still call it a “benevolent" occu¬ 
pation, “the most liberal occupation in 
history". It is a curious form of “libe¬ 
ration" with hundreds of new prisoners 
in the past few months crammed into 
Israel jails in addition to the thousands 
already there for several years. .. 

I am a lawyer in Israel, and during - 
the years of occupation I have often 
appeared in the military courts in the 
occupied territories and Israel to defend 
opponents of <tR|e occupation. I must 
point out that there is no legal way of 
opposing the occupation. Peaceful de¬ 
monstration, protest strikes, distribution 
of leaflets are heavily punished. Hun¬ 
dreds of my clients are in jail for hav¬ 
ing chosen these forms of resisting 
occupation. 

For giving any form of help to a 
person suspected of anti-occupation acti¬ 
vity- sometimes even for giving a glass 
of water to a suspected son, brother or ' 
sister—the military courts impose pri- ^ , 
son sentences. According to one parti¬ 
cularly harsh law, any person who 
suspects that anothei poison intends or 
ie about to commit an offence against 
the military laws in force in the occu¬ 
pied territories, and who does not pre¬ 
vent him from doing so or inform the 
authonties at once, is himself guilty of 
an offence punishable by up to five 
years* imprisonment or a fine of about 
fl,000. 

Many of my clients who were charg¬ 
ed with this offence were brothers, 
fathers, sisters or even mothers of sus¬ 
pected persons and would rather go to 
jail than inform on their own kin. 

The number of houses destroyed dur¬ 
ing the years of occupation has reach¬ 
ed about 18,000. House destruction is 
a form of collective punishment against.: 
whole families. One member of the 
family may be suspected of sabotage or 
of aiding saboteurs, or arms may be found 
in or near the house. The other mem¬ 
bers of the family, including women and* 
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small children, who know absolutely 
nothing about the alleged crime, are 
made the victims. They are given one 
or two hours* grace to remove their be- 
longings, and the bouse is blown ,up« 
In practice there is no time to appeal 
to the court (although this law, how¬ 
ever draconic it is, does in theory allow 
such an appeal) or to any other body. 
The house is destroyed before any judi¬ 
cial procedure. 

Dozens of my clients were deported 
to die East Bank of Jordan; they were 
taken directly from jail or from their 
houses, without the possibility of appeal 
to any court of law. The deportations 
arc carried out across the desert, in 
Wadi *Arabah, where the deportee is 
* faced with the choice: either try to go 
back and be shot by Israeli soldiers, or 
go forward towards the patrols of the 
Jordanian army, who often shoot at the 
- deportees, mistaking them for enemy 
troops. 

Administrative internment—under the 
1945 Defence (Emergency)) Regulations 
—has been widely used. This is deten¬ 
tion without trial, which the authorities 
may impose without explanation and 
. without having to justify it in any court. 
Some people were interned for years 
under these regulations... 

But the most painful problem is that 
of the violence, beatings and torture to 
which suspects are subjected during in¬ 
terrogation by members of the Shin Beth 
(Israeli security service). During the 
years of my practice I saw more than 
once marks of beating on the faces and 
bodies of my clients. There is hardly a 
trial whose records do not contain a tes¬ 
timony in which the accused complains 
'of beatings and/or torture. I have 
made hundreds of complaints on this 
matter to the competent authorities, but 
their reply is invariably: “Your com¬ 
plaint is unfounded**. 

My demands that my complaints be 
investigated by some independent body 
—a Knesset committee of inquiry, a 
public commission or any other appro- 
| priate body—have been rejected. (By 
Felicia Lancer, a member of the central 
committee of Rakach, the Israeli “New 
Communist* 9 party, in “The Times**, 
London). 


fatten 

The Mask Comes Off 

Political leaders and their parties in 
India specialise in masks. Like the 
ancient Greek actors they put on these 
masks to hide the dominant emotion on 
their faces for all time. All these masks 
are benign, the difference is one of de¬ 
grees only. But the most beautiful and 
cunningly made mask of them all is 
worn by CPI(M) leaders. They wear 
it with much aplomb and it always covers 
their real faces most effectively. Only 
once this mask slipped off, completely 
exposing the rage-distorted horrible faces 
beneath. That was in 1967-68 when 
the Naxalitcs had to be smashed. But 
the mask was fast replaced and its 
hypnotic effect erased the memory of 
that demoniac face from the minds of 
the cadres. 

Now years of wear and tear have 
weakened the fabric of the mask. The 
Bangladesh affair tore off a large chunk, 
the Indo-Soviet Treaty enlarged the 
hole, the sundry betrayals on mass 
fronts continue to tear off strips. The 
leaders have now lost their faith in the 
efficacy of the tattered piece of “papier 
mache*' adorning their faces and aic 
thinking of dropping it altogether. They 
are becoming openly pro-Soviet and 
anti-Chinese, they are showing off their 
pride in India’s nuclear achievement 
and one hears of understanding here 
and understanding there. The clique- 
ridden party is being abandoned by the 
honest oadres and the people aie fum¬ 
ing: are the leaders, rising piously 
above shame and revulsion and fear, 
siding with the ruling party? 

A small incident: A convention de¬ 
manding the release of all political 
prisoners was recently organised at the 
University Institute Iby the Association 
for the Protection of Democratic Rights. 
A democratic lawyer and well known 
CPI(M) man was one of the speakers. 
He did not dwell on the political priso¬ 
ners too long but several times alluded 
to China as the aggressor in the 1962 
conflict. He paid no heed to the protests 
raised from the dais and from the 
audience. He was speaking as 


the representative of the CPI(M), 
lie was no individual indulging in irres¬ 
ponsible comment. So wc are bound to 
infer from his comment that the CPl(Ity) 
officially considers China to have attacky 
ed India in 1962. If we are incorrect 
in our inference, we hope we will 
the lawyer being publicly reprimand 
ed before Jong. (Otherwise *we ehalt 
knew that the CPI (M) and 
think alike. . 

Balai Diitta 
Calcutta 

Statement 

United Labour Union, Bombay, con¬ 
gratulates the middle-class ^government 
employees. Their 48-hour dharna against 
the Naik Government showed their re¬ 
volutionary solidarity in fighting out 
)iie basic issues of collective bargaining 
which they exercised very heroically and 
fraternally at the time of the railway 
workers’ strike. At a time when ttye 
Government is trying to enforce ( a ‘wage 
freeze* policy without being atde 
check the spiralling prices and blacl^- 
marlceting, it is important for govern¬ 
ment employees to join with tho revolji- 
tionary workers to end once for all *the 
misrule of the reactionary dictatorial 
Congress Government. The Union calls ^ 
upon leftist trade unions to launch a, 
revolutionary programme to take hoUt 
of the government to give relief to th& 
oppressed masses. It also calls upon 
representatives of opposition parties ,iifc 
legislative assemblies, parliament 
at all levels of the Stale apparatus i j 
resign their seats and tajee active part, 
in the revolutionary class war that iaj 
the need of the day. k 

S. V. Navaikar (Miss) 
General Secretary, 
United Labour Union, Bombay { 
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Court Trials 

While basically sympathetic to the 
points made by Mr R. P. Sinha in his 
letter “Court Trials’* (June 29. 1974), I 
vtould like to correct some misinforma¬ 
tion regarding the K. L. Roy murder 
6ate with which I happen to be familiar. 
TFhe two “chance witnesses” that he refers 
to are the elder son and daughter-in-, 
law of the late judge who were present 
it the scene of murder. The “meagre 
‘evidence” that he mentions was positive 
visual identification of three of the ac¬ 
cused bv those witnesses. These facts 
may be ascertained from the 51-page 
judgment given on the case. 

P. R. 

Bombay 


Murder Will Out ? 

The Legal Aid Committee is seriously 
Concerned about the new plans by the 
police and through police by the execu¬ 
tive government to counter attempts by 
Various democratic and left-wing parties 
and people to protest against their ope¬ 
rations. 

There is now a wide conspiracy to 
create fresh panic by circulating reports 
calling most of the murders which are 
being committed as politically motivated. 
We, from the Legal Aid Committee, have 
made enquiries after statements by the 
police and the administration and found 
that such murders had nothing to do with 
left politics. In fact many of them have 
been committed by rival Congress fac- 
4 lions. The murder of two constables m 
Paikpara by some wagonbreakers, even 
the murder of Chandi Mitra—all these 
can be cited as examples. 

About an alleged channel for escape 
having been discovered in an empty 
cell m the Dum Dum Jail along with 
a cache of arms, ammunition and explo¬ 
sives, we have made enquiries from 
which it is apparent that the whole thing 
is a fabrication by the police and jail 
authorities. In any democratic country, 
it is the duty of the Press to find out 
the truth when such serious allegations 
are made by the Government but no 
such attempts are made here. 

Although we along with many other 



organisations have time and again com-, 
plained about torture by the police of 
those political prisoners who, they feel, 
are non-compliant, it is necessary to re¬ 
peat these complaints once again as 
there has been no decrease in the num¬ 
ber of such cases. Torture of/both men 
and women political prisoners has become 
more or less a routine, mostly while the 
prisoners are in police custody but ins¬ 
tances have come to our knowledge where 
prisoners have been illegally taken from, 
the jail to the police lock-up for fresh 
torture as soon as the prisoners have re¬ 
covered somewhat from thfc effects of 
the previous torture. The case of 7/8 
young girls who are being kept in iso¬ 
lation in Presidency Jail and frequently 
taken to the Lalbazar underground tor-, 
ture chamber when iron rods are pushed 
into their rectum and vagina, has been 
brought out in a signed pamplet by some 
leading members of the Nikhil Banga 
Mahila Samity. These statements have 
also been corroborated by Mr Indrajit 
Gupta, MP, who interviewed them jn 
jail. The Minister in charge of Prisons, 
Jnan Singh Sohanpal, while deny¬ 
ing the statement has not insti¬ 
tuted any enquiry, judicial or other¬ 
wise, to find out the true state of affairs. 

One of the methods adopted by the 
police to demoralise the young left work¬ 
ers is to arrest them on some flimsy 
grounds and to keep them in prison as 
undertrial prisoners as long they can on 
the plea that further investigation is 
necessary and when at last bail is grant¬ 
ed by the court, to re-arrest them imme¬ 
diately on some other equally flimsy or 
fabricated charge. The process is again 
repeated, practically endlessly. People 
have been arrested again and again on 
charges of crimes which had occurred 
long ago and sometimes even crimes 
which had occurred when the persons “con¬ 
cerned" were in custody. We give below 
examples which have come to our know¬ 
ledge and which we have been able to 
investigate; there are many many 
others. 

1. Mohit Mukherjee (re-arrested four 
times); 2. Sajal Mitra, 3. Gopal Seal; 
4. Anu Chakravarti; 5. Rasaraj Bal; 

6. Subhas Kundu; 7. Netai Dey; 8. Haru 
Sarkar; 9. Chinu; 10. Rabin Patra; 
11. Tapan Dutta and so on. 


The rights of political prisoners achi¬ 
eved by them by hunger-strike for 29 
days are not being given. 

We, of the Legal Aid Committee, de¬ 
sire that all the departures from latf 
should be opposed and all these evils 
should be ventilated so that progressive 
and democratic-minded people may take 
up the issue. 

Amar Prasad Chakraborty, 
President 
Jayasri Rana 
Secretary, 

Legal Aid Committee . 
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T Hr left piitics arc spoiling for a countrywide agitation to end the people** 
suffering from mounting seal city and spiralling prices When the agi¬ 
tation will start, whotliu there will be a united agitation or a convergence of 
sepante agnations undei the leadeiship of nval left parties are not known, 
yet lhe only thing that seems certain now is that the parties are still a little 
away from the take off stige The Cl'M and it^ associates in the nme-party 
alliance have scheduled their agitation for some time in August-September, the 
CPI National Council is meeting Inwirds the end of this month to draw up a 
programme Mi Namboodinpad Ins succeeded m keeping Kerala m a state 
of permanent agitation since his ouster, even now he is leading an agitation 
whose principal demand is dissolution of the Stvte Assembly The proposed 
agitation to be led by the CPM will therefore be concent)aled m West Bengal, 
andf that may hr the reason why the party is not planning to launch its agita¬ 
tion immediately Food prices touch their highest m this State m August- 

Septembei, and m the next few weeks hardship of the people will further grow. 
Besides, the peisants aie still busy m the field* 1 in the countryside, an agitation 
m July is unlikely to dr iw into its vortex peasants and farm-hands 

rhere may he yet anothci reason Hopes of leftist unity die hard A move 

lias been initiated foi t second meeting of the left parties including the CPI, to 

explote the pos ibilities of united ac'ion gainst rism* puces At the April 
meeting of the Ie*t parties the Government's refusal to concede the demands of 
lailwaymen act*d as a rncumstant'al foice foi unity, the two so-called anti- 
mflationaiy ordinances pi omuls* i ted by the Centre mty do that job now All 
left paitics ag»e« A that the proposal to put into a special deposit wage increases 
and 50 ptr cent of additional dearness allowance amounts to a wage freeze, 
not only will tl woikers end employees be denied of some immediate, though 
inadequate, idicf, but the value of their deposits will sharply decline because of 
the steep pnee rise tint will inevitably lesult m the mean time from government 
policies The left parlies are committed to resisting this move, if they can agree 
on a common foim that their resistance should take, a limited unity of action 
may be possible The fundamental diffounces between the left parties will 
however persist, and these will no doubt blunt the edge of their commop 
action Even then it may make a gieater impact than several agitations profes¬ 
sedly with the same objective but working at cross purposes 

This is not the first time that left parties in West Bengal are threatening to 











tart an agitation against the regime tha 
usurped power through rigged elections 
two years ago Their past endeavouis 
have not been a roaring success, and 
though the admission is, their program¬ 
mes appeared more impressive on paper 
than on the ground One reason for this 
no doubt was the teiror tactics of the 
hired hoodlums waving the Congress ban¬ 
ner and adequately supported by the 
police The strongholds of the left 
parties were systematically stormed by 
Congress brigades, pa lading under one 
name or another, and mass persecution 
was let loose The possibility of reversion 
to those tactics by the Congress for scot¬ 
ching the proposed agitation still remains, 
though the gang-fight within the ruling 
party is now so acute that total deploy¬ 
ment of its army of anti-socials against 
the left parties may be beyond it The 
efforts of the Congress leadership, inclu¬ 
ding the Prime Minister, to bring about 
a semblance of unity m the State Con¬ 
gress are designed to equip the party for 
the coming battle with the left While 
planning their agitation, the left parties 
should not leave out of account the pos¬ 
sibility of a concerted Congress-Govern¬ 
ment onslaught The calculation that in¬ 
ner cont r adiciions of the ruling party 
have t* ndered it incaoahle of concerted 
action may not turn out valid The 
people are disgusted with this Govern¬ 
ment their hardship has reached a stage 
when \ny agitation against the Govern¬ 
ment will evoke ready response from 
them It is not only the inadequacy of left 
leadership that has till now prevented an 
organised explosion of their discontent, 
but also their utterly wrong politics 
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Sabre-Rattling ? 

Mr Bhutto lias been telling people of 
Indian and Afghan troop movements and 
iskmg tlem to keep alert New Delhi 
spoke up liter—which means a propa¬ 
ganda disidvantare -to deny the allega¬ 
tion and elmge Pakistan with troop 
manoeuvres near the Indian border We 
mr*y believe New Delhi, being good 
patriots, but since Pakistan is a much 
lesser power, in terms of population and 
resources than India, the outside world 
will find it difficult to believe that it is 
on the point of creating a big provoca¬ 
tion tht t might lead to another wai 
T hough, what happens on this sub con¬ 
tinent sometimes defies speculation 

There is of course, a good deal going 
on m Kashimi Sheikh Abdullah and 
the Plebiscite Front no longei insist on 
a plebiscite as an instrument of self- 
idetermination about which they have 
been so vocal for so many years They 
want, perhaps, an autonomy of soits 
a Inch will leave defence, foreign affairs 
n nd communications to India, and they 
have been saying that the anangement. 


This year there was a lecoid crop m 
West Bengal, according to the Go\em¬ 
inent But still thousands are streaming 
into Calcutta and the subuibs foi alms 
The city sheets, mofussil towns, lailway 
stations, are all alieady thronged by 
lundrcds of living skeletons, men, women 
ind children, crying for a palm¬ 
ful of rice or anything that can be eaten 
The modified rationing system that doled 
out minimum subsistence to the poor 
villagers has broken down completely 
Whatever government relief is there, 
it all goes straight into the pockets of 
the locil Congiess bosses Rice sells at 
about Rs 400 a quintal, four rupees a kilo- 
giam in the districts Scores of starva¬ 
tion deaths, sales of sons and daughters, 
»uicides are repoited Here aie soiri(e 
cases that have taken place m the four 
months from March to June Jugantar 
of June 10 i ©ports’ Haunted by the 
pangs of hunger, Riazuddm Sheikh, a 


it clinched, would include *Azad Kashmir* 
The Sheikh does not now believe that 
Pakistan should be consulted 
The Sheikh has moved closer to 
ruling circles, but the opposition to him 
is now eiupting into violent incidents. 
The Awami Action Committee of Moulvi 
Pirooq says that the Sheikh is about to 
betray the Kashmiris for a handful of* 
favours and wants the entire issue to 
be decided by a plebiscite Followers of 
both trends aie clashing, though no heads 
have rolltd yet The opposition to the 
ruling party and the Sheikh will find ft 
♦ough going—there are thousands of 
Indian troops in Kashmir Did New 
Delhi anticipate any scuous tiouble and 
take advance steps And will New Delhi 
pi Kite the Sheikh now, on the under j 
standing tint he accepts the accession as 
fin \13 With the Sheikh and without 
inv additional troops, Mrs Gandhi should 
be ihle to brave the Moulvi But fresh 
tioop movements are another matter Pa- 
ki tin is unlikely to risk her neck for 
k islimir at this moment But if some¬ 
thing bigger is envisaged, something 
mxolving other powers, then troop move¬ 
ments make some sense 


peasant of Bansanji village under Too- 
fungunj police station, Coochbehar dis- 
tucl thiuttlcJ his fi\c-year-old daughter 
♦o death and thiew her body into the 
nvci It is revealed that after five days 
of starvation the peasant accompanied 
tin girl to Toofangunj town. On thefir 
way home he killed the girl on the river 
bank and cast hei into the waters. The m 
sime Bengali daily reported on June 17s 
Poor Hamid All of Kasai village m the 
Gopalnagar thana under 24-Parganas 
could find only one way to live a day or 
more free from hunger. With tears gush- 
in? out of his eyes, he sold his one-year- 
old son for Rs. 10. A widow in village 
Gobmdapur of Murshidabad district found 
no work for weeks A landless peasant^ 
she sold away her two daughters for 
60 as the last resort to save the three * 
lives. The Statesman reported on July 
12 that distressed villagers from differ*. 

ent parts of south 24-Parganas had crow* 

* 
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ded the platforms of railway stations in 
the city and suburbs, reminding one of 
scenes witnessed during the evacuation 
^rom Bangladesh in 1971. Most of the 
squatters were from villages in Baairhat, 
Canning, Bhangar and Hasnabad areas- 
They said they had left their villages be¬ 
cause little work was available in the 
fields and the daily wage was too low 
compared to the food prices. Now many 
of them live on begging. Some 
work as servants and maid>scrvants. 
Some others sell tit-bits at nearby mar¬ 
kets. 

While the food situation has reached 
this stage in villages, the Government 
is giving the big traders a bigger s>< ope for 
blackmarketing and hoarding. The whole¬ 
sale trade in rice was not taken over 


despite a decision to that effect. The 
wheat wholesale trade which was taken 
over for a season has been handed back 
to the private trader after making a huge 
increase in the procurement price of 
wheat, from Rs 76 a quintal to Rs 105. 
The traders arc demanding that there 
should be on ceiling on the price at which 
they will supply wheat to the deficit 
States. The public distribution system 
has been teuuced by 30 to 40 per cent. 
The modified rationing in village areas 
hardly exists. The net result is that 
more and more people begin to depend 
on the open market where the prices go 

on spiralling. Government spokesmen 
however, sav that foodgrains are at least 
available, though at high prices. 


Going Underground 


Woll-wishers of Calcutta, whose num¬ 
ber incidentally goes up as living con¬ 
ditions in the city go down, must be 
heartened at the seriousness that all 
those concerned with the underground 
railway pioject are now showing. Late 
Iasi month we had a traffic rehearsal the 
findings of which will presumably prove 
very useful to the authorities to work out 
alternative traffic plans. There could 
have certainly been less expensive ways 
of doing the rehearsal other than with 
al! those bamboo networks, but economy 
as we know is the first casualty when 
the Government launches such grandiose 
plans. We have been promised jam 
tomorrow and so should not be too mean- 
minded about such flamboyant misuse 
of taxpayer's money. The important 
thing is to realise that we must have the 
tube railway and at any cost—for with¬ 
out it the city cannot be saved. Admit¬ 
tedly the transport situation in Calcutta 
has fallen so bad as to need some such 
drastic measures. Calcutta State Trans¬ 
port Corporation has proved incorrigible. 
The West Bengal Transport Minister had 
made a lot of promises earlier. He had 
even sold "unusable" old buses at a 
throw-away price of Rs 1,200. And he 
has been appointing one committee and 
commission after another to diagnose its 
ills and suggest prescriptions. But poor 


Mr Sohanpal! Things have hardly im- 
pioved. Still, less than 50 per cent of 
tbe Corporation’s buses come out into 
the road every day. Yeii, he is the 
Minister in charge of the undeitaking, 
but he cannot be said to have any spe¬ 
cial responsibility for the total failure. 
So the best thing to do now is v to accept 
the fact and dangle a bait of an under¬ 
ground railway before the public. 

The Rs. 30 crore-project is scheduled 
to complete the Dum Dum-ToIIygunge 
section by 1979. The Russians are col¬ 
laborating in the scheme in a big way. 
And if they are unduly delaying in sup¬ 
plying some of the essential equipment, 
that should not be allowed to stand m 
the way of the speeding juggernaut of 
Hindi-Russi bhai bhai-ism- After all, 
nobody should be so naive as to believe 
that such a massive project should keep 
to the deadline. Hasn’t the far more 
modest subway scheme at Howrah sta¬ 
tion itself been running for three years 
now? And only the obscurantist and 
the rank stupid would now argue that the 
money earmarked for the project could 
have been better utilised to build some 
flyovers, broaden some of the roads and 
do some such other things to yield more 
immediate result. No, this is the season 
to go "underground”, even if that pulls 
down part of the city with it. 


Bangladesh 

Situation Far From 
Revolutionary 

Fratelix> Rosso 

* fPHE social crisis in Bangladesh is 
* deepening. Ironic indications of 
the near-desperateness of the people of 
Bangladesh were visible when Dacca was 
visited by State guests from both the 
brother nations of the subcontinent. 

Chamber talks with foreign guests and 
the splendour of banquets often are a pal¬ 
liative for rulers who are unable to han- 
die the internal crisis in their country, or 
do not want to face the anger of their 
own disappointed people. This tactic, 
however, does not work for Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rahman any more. The Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 
who survived the fall of the 'butcher 
government* in 1971 in spite of his pari 
m the slaughter by the Pakistan army, 
arrived in Dacca on June 27 on a state 
visit. He was received with a tumultu¬ 
ous welcome at Dacca aiiport. The 
people of the city greeted him more or 
less as a savioiu, lefusing to hide the 
disgust with their Government. In con¬ 
trast, when the President of India, Mr 
Giri, who supposedly represents the 
country which ‘liberated* the people of 
Bangladesh, was in Dacca on a state 
visit on June 16, he was given a feeling 
of the undercurrent of violence reigning 
in the country. 

Not long after Gm, in reference to 
the liberation struggle of 1971, had do 
dared Dacca to be a ‘nursery of revolu¬ 
tion*. several bomb attacks took piaofc 
in Dacca, apparently directed against 
Giri's visit and against India. The bombs 
were ‘grdetmgs* from the underground 
which is showing its muscles again, after 
having been quiet for a number of 
months. 

The bombs and other spectacular ac* 
tions on and around June 16 were part 
of the action programme of Siraj Sik- 
dar’s East Bengal Proletarian Party. 
The party had called for a general strike 
on that day, among other things, to pro- 
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test against Indian 'expansionism* The 
party, which frequently resorts to terro¬ 
rist tactics, announced the call for a 
general stuke as part of its 'mass line* 
Tht masses were, however, very thin and 
not so proletarian, since support to the 
strike was limited to partial closure of 
stores m two district capitals 

The party gave ‘strength to its ‘gene¬ 
ral strike* by letting bombs explode at 
several places in the capital and other 
big towns Members of the Tast Bengal 
Proletauan Party came out in armed 
processions in thiee district capitals du¬ 
ring the evening hours of the 16lh 
Siraj Sikdar’s underground paity is 
ft strange pioduct of the radical left- 
wing movement m Bangladesh Among 
all the existing Marxist-Lemnist groups, 
the East Bengal Pioletamn Paity’s ac¬ 
tions seem most clearlv divoiced fiom 
its ideological goals (Chaiu Mizumdai 
in many ways ma\ have deviated from 
Mao's teachings, but his mistakes not 
even lemotely match the concoction which 
Siraj Sikdar has biewed from Chinese 
revolutionaiy principles) It is true that 
the actions of his paity are a demonstra¬ 
tion of its stiength, its organising talent, 
and even of a spirit of sacrifice bv its 
cadies But they also show a yeiy pool 
understanding of the social reality m the 
country 

Example, the repeated appeals by this 
party to the population to start a libe¬ 
ration war against India hardly have any 
real meaning for the pool 1 indict pea¬ 
sants m ruial Bangladesh 

Last fill and wmh r Bangladesh was the 
theatir of attacks on police posts and 
on police training c imps Undoubtedly 
many undo ground pwties conndticd this 
tactic a convenient wav of getting aims 
But a major ptit m tins diama was 
played by the paity of Sikdar Teironst 
tactics used by tins parly include secret 
murdris of membcis of the ruling class, 
and bomb attacks like the ones which 
took place on June 16 Turtheimoie, 
regular bank lobheries and other acts of 
looting have greitlv increased both the 
financial resouices of the paity is well 
At the personal pockets of its membcis 
The party reportedly uses blackmail 
agtlinst othei undergiound parties 
Consequently, it is not suiprising that 
Othclr"underground parties ait vm much 


cmbariassed with the party of Sikdar, 
and call him a ‘bandit’, a ‘terrorist* and 
even an agent of imperialism* Voices 
from the underground arc whispering 
that Sikdar is being encouraged by 
Amcncan lmpctidliMn One rival party, 
the East Bcngil Proletarian Party (Marx- 
isl-Leninist) a s|>ht-off from Sikdar’s 
gioup, openly calls Sikdar a CIA agent 
in its nnjoi ptmphlels 

10 or 12 Parties 

But the Fist Bengal Proletauan Party 
is only one pinup m a whole spectrum 
of icvolutionaiy parlies all claim- 
inr» to iepi<«cnt the vanguard of 
Muxism leninism in this coun¬ 
it v At present there are at least 10 oi 
12 of these p trims, all leading an under¬ 
ground existence (with the exception of 
tlu *1 enmist* Communist Paity, led by 
Am'll Sen, Ka/i 7affar and Rashced 
khan Mtnon) 

Only one of these paitics appeal to be 
lecocnized as an authentic ‘Maixist- 
Lenmist pirty bv China, namely the East 
Bengd Communist Paity led bv Toaha 
If the diffucnees and the number of fac¬ 
tions among the Marxist-Leninists befoie 
the uphe ival in Bangladesh wort lire idv 
consideirblc the strategies and tactics 
tinong thr revolutionary paitics now c in 
be compelled with a many-colouied fan 
Toi exiniple, whih a number of groujis 
(especially cluling 1973) have been tn 
gaged in robbtues as a source of pnty 
fimncinp other gioups leject this tichc 
either beciusc it his a corrupting influ¬ 
ence on the cadies oi leads to 
misunderstanding in i elation with the 
masses (ihost uc iiguments put foiw ird 
bv loiln's T is* Bengal Communist 
Paity ind the Bongo Communist Party 
led b\ Snful Alhm) Ain altennatiHe 
wis attempted by the East Pakistan Com 
munist Pirlv (Ml ) led by Abdul Haquc 
This f etion at the beginning of this 
year, was temporarily able to impose 
taxes on the richer layers of the middle 
class in Jessoie distucl 

Some parties aie at loggerheads over 
the question whethei Bangladesh is a 
colony of India oi of the Soviet Union 
The tactic of attacking police outposts 
was a majoi controversy, until most 
groups derided to refrain from these 
activities since thev are (at least at pre¬ 


sent) harmful to the interests of the 
underground movement 

But the major dispute remains the 
same as before the struggle of 1971, 
namely the question whether the 'malff 
contradiction' for the proletarian strug¬ 
gle at present is a 'national* one or rather 
an internal, 'class contradiction' In fact, 
the majonty of the groups seems to share 
the first opinion, and argues m favour 
of a 'liberation struggle' against foreign 
poweis (the EBPP led by Siraj Sikdar, 
its rival group the ‘East Bengal Piolcta- 
nan Paity (ML) the ‘Bangla Communist 
Party led by Dcben Sikdar, and Abdul 
Haque's F ist Pakistan Communist Party 
(ML) Tins m sj^itc of the fact that 
as long as the lift of the country is not 
duectlv dominated by the military and 
administrative lule of a foreign power, 
the ruling class of Bangladesh is the 
mam enemy m front of the slruprlmg land 
less and land-poor peasants Paities con¬ 
vinced of the need foi an agianan pro- 
gi mime oi agianan struggle include the 
party led by Toaha, mentioned above 
the I v>t Bengal Communist Party (ML) 
foimeily led by Motin and Allauddin 
(now in jail), and the Bongo Communist 
P irty led by Saiful Alom 

Attempts At Unity 

In the last few months tlitre hive been 
repeated attempts to bring about some 
kind of unity among the ladical left m 
B ingladesh 

One of such attempts which was led 
by the group called Bongo (ommunist 
Paity, resulted m a ‘united front’ of 
four gioups in the district of Chittagong 
It is, however, doubtful whether such 
attempts can be very succesful at the 
pic sent Not only aie there factors 
like the influence of foreign powers (in 
paiticular the deslings of the CIA atid 
the Russian KGB), personal rivalries 
among the underground leaders 
limit the chances for more unity Also, 
differences m programmes and tactics 
(still) remain so large that unity now 
would be a hazardous undertaking A 
clear pifogramme for revolutionary ac¬ 
tion seems almost a precondition for 
joint struggle. And it may well be that 
such a programme will grow out of a 
different sphere than that of the party 
politics of the underground in Bangladesh. 
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On The Statement Of The Central Organising 
Committee Of The CPI(ML) 

By A Member of the Central Commutef 


There are a number of socio-economic 
programmes in Bangladesh in which the 
poor peasants have been mobilized. 

^ There is no doubt that Bangladesh is 
faced with another major economic and 
social crisis. More substantial evidence 
than the ironic indications around the 
state visits of Bhutto and Giri is provid- 
cd by the recently announced yearly 
budget. No less than 74.5of the 
revenues for the development budget of 
1974-1975 would have to be obtained 
through foreign loans, which is far more 
than originally planned. 

Looking at more subjective factors, 
the peasants seem demoralized and pas¬ 
sive. In fact however, thcii mood could 

■ quickly take a revolutionary turn. The 
Government and the government party 
aic very much aware of this fact. Con¬ 
sequently, they get nervous whenever 
one or the other 1 evolutionary party un- 
dnLakes spectacular actions. But who 
thci a peasants* revolution indeed will 
take place in the not too distant futuie 
haidlv seems* dependent on acts of tei- 
rousm and protest m the form of Social 
banditry*. 

One could arroie that Bangladesh, 

• objectively speaking, is in a pre-revolu¬ 
tionary stage, but|' many ‘subjective* 

h conditions foi a violent uprising are 
(still) lacking The present is a critical 
period for the revolutionary movement 
in Bangladesh. A crucial question re¬ 
mains whether the movement will be 
able to develop its strength before the 
continuous sticr.m of Western loans 
and ‘assistance* helps the Government 
of Bangladesh to regain its influcm, at 
least among the more affluent classes in 
the countryside and among the middle 

’ classes - an influence which at present 
it has jdearly jlost. « 

Dacca, June 1974 
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*THL Central Organising Com-, 

* mittee prepared statement in 
February which was published later in 
‘Frontier, ‘Pilupu* and some other papers. 
Opinions expressed by some friends on 
the statement have given rise to these 
comments. All those I met unanimously 
asked me: why was there no mention 
at all of annihilation of class enemies in 
the statement Has the Party given up 
this policy? 

After the death of Comrade Charu 
Mazumdar, it look the Parly committees 
in diffeient States a long time to 
establish contact with one another. There¬ 
fore, despite a consideiable lapse of time, 
the Central Committee could not be or¬ 
ganised afiesh. Another (factor w'hiclij 
caused the delay vs as the ideological, 
political and organisational confusion in 
the Paity following the momentary set¬ 
backs to the armed peasant struggles led 
by the CPI (ML) in different parts of the 
country. Dunng this petiod of difficul¬ 
ties, the party had to face the attacks 
of the Government and the revisionists 
on the one hand, and on the other, 
ideological confusion. It was very hard 
indeed for the paity to reunite under 
such difficult circumstances. The party is 
facing two major tasks in the course of 
its effoits to oigamse and lead the aimed 
stiugglcs fuithei ahead. The fust, to 
diaw lesson* fiom the victories achieved 
ancl mistakes committed during the last 
six yeais eilhei on account of lack of ex¬ 
perience 01 lack rf depth m ideological 
understanding. I he second, to lead the 
armed peasant 1 evolution by taking 
necessary step* to bring the Party 
nearer to the people. The first task is 
related to self-niticism and the second 
to practice. Any individual or the party 
can foresee the future clearly only 
through self-criticism based on Marxism- 
Leninism and Mao Tse-tung thought. 

After analysing the past experience, 
the COC held that the general line of 
the party was correct. It once again 


clarified the line accepted by the Party 
Congress and set before the party four 
immediate tasks with the aim of snatch¬ 
ing power by the people under the 
leadership of the working class. This, 
in brief is the essence of the statement. 
The statement lias a limited purpose 
and is confined only to the aspects men¬ 
tioned above. Therefore, the statement 
has no analysis of the victories achieved 
or reverses suffered by the party dur¬ 
ing the past six years nor does it con¬ 
tain any self-ciiticism regarding the use¬ 
fulness or otherwise of different forms 
of struggle. These issues were out of 
the scope of the statement. The COC 
decided to prepare soon a detailed report 
on self-criticism to be presented to 
party members for discussion. The pre¬ 
sent document limits itself to the aim of 
mobilising life party on the line Ac¬ 
cepted until the death of Comrade 
Charu Mazumdar. 

Annihilation 

Why, then, there is no mention of 
annihilation of class enemies in the 
statement? The question is natural be¬ 
cause dunng the last five or six years 
annihilation of class enemies remained 
the main form of struggle and a major 
aspect. In view of the present ideologi¬ 
cal confusion it would not be surprising 
if this lack of mention is exploited to 
make confnuhctoiy interpretations. In 
fact, the COC in the present statement 
reiterated only the main revolutionary 
lint*. There is no specific mention of 
various forms of struggle. Similarly, 
there is no mention of annihilation of 
class enemies. The COC thinks that 
no form of struggle which helps the 
armed peasant revolution to some ex¬ 
tent 01 other and enjoys people’s confi¬ 
dence should be rejected. The COC 
holds that such forms of struggle should 
be mobilised and led by the Party. 

It was during the lifetime of Com¬ 
rade Charu Mazumdar that the long 
neglect of partial forms of struggle 
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which enjoyed people's confidence was 
accepted as a mistake. This was also 
mentioned in his last article* While 
condemning the views of some revision¬ 
ists that armed struggles should start 
only when the people were steeled 
through economic struggles, the party, 
for a long time, held the wrong view 
that all economic struggles were revi¬ 
sionist and hence the party neither 
supported nor participated in such 
struggles. Comrade Charu Mazumdar 
referred to this aspect in his last article. 
Therefore, the COC made a reference 
to this aspect and it was included in 
the third task. Specific reference to 
this aspect was made only because the 
party had neglected it for a long time. 
This does not mean that all other forms 
of struggle arc given up, or their im¬ 
portance undermined. For example, 
there is no mention in the statement of 
“snatching of arms" which had assumed 
a form of widespread struggle in West 
Bengal. The lack of reference to this 
form of struggle docs not mean that it 
has been given up by the party altoge¬ 
ther. Similarly it is also meaningless 
to say that the parly has given up 
annihilation of class enemies. U is also 
incorrect to say that the parly would 
give up annihilation of class enemies 
during the long and protracted civil war 
and developed stage of class war as 
well. In this regard 1 consider it my 
duty to say that any other interpreta¬ 
tion of the statement would be nothing 
but wishful thinking on Jthe part of 
people with different motivations. The 
essence of the COC statement is that 
the party should take up all other forms 
of struggle along with economic strug¬ 
gles that might arise in future. Such 
struggles should he taken up on the 
basis of their usefulness, as far as pos¬ 
sible, in further strengthening the pea¬ 
sant revolutionary bases in the countrj 
to further strengthen armed struggle. 

Then the question arises whether the 
party correctly assessed the peculiarities 
and usefulness or otherwise of the forms 
of struggle followed by the party dur¬ 
ing the last six years. Has the parly deve¬ 
loped the necessary competence to take 
up such forms of struggle: Did the 
party commit any mistake ? If so what 
were these mistakes and what was the 


ideological weakness which led to such 
mistakes? Such questions arise while 
analysing the past experiences. These 
issues will be taken up in the report on 
sell-criticism. It will be incorrect to 
strive for different interpretations of 
issues which have not been raised in 
the statement. 

Third Task 

Some doubts have been expressed 
about the third task which says the 
party should assume leadership of mass 
organisations through participating in 
all struggles. Wc had neglected mass 
organisations as well as economic strug¬ 
gles until the last article of Comrade 
Charu Mazumdar was published. Such 
neglect was strong among the Party mem¬ 
bers. It is not surprising if such alti¬ 
tude persists even today, and therefore, 
the doubts expressed arc natural. Since 
almost all organisations in our country 
are under the leadership of either revision¬ 
ists or reactionaries, wc had been under 
the impression that mass organisations 
would only remain as they were, and 
instead of helping would become hurdles 
in the path of revolution. As a substi¬ 
tute wc resolved to organise the masses 
in every village by forming revolution¬ 
ary councils. We failed to recognise 
how other forms of struggle continued 
to be effective to a certain extent even 
when war is the main form. Similarly, 
when we took up formation of revolu¬ 
tionary councils as the main form to 
organise the people, wc forget the need 
to continue other organisational forms 
simultaneously. Actually, revolution¬ 
ary councils were formed only in those 
areas where struggle had reached higher 
stages. Since we failed to recognise 
the fact that a strong enemy could not 
be defeated by disorganised masses, we 
failed to achieve our objective oven 
when such committees were formed. In 
fact in different places, such commit¬ 
tees remained only for name's sake. 
While repeating superficially the princi¬ 
ple that forms of (Organisation and 
struggle are evolved by the people 
themselves, )we ^nvostly J followed the 
forms which suited us, without taking 
into consideration their implications* 
Organisations which are tools in the 
hands of the Government cannot help 


the revolution. Similarly our past ex¬ 
perience shows that mass organisations, 
imposed from above without taking in¬ 
to consideration the preparedness ot^ 
the masses, only remain on paper andT 
prove to be ineffective. 

Therefore, along with the formation 
of revolutionary councils with the under¬ 
standing that they are the main form «t 
organisation .other forms of organisation, 
should also be taken up according to 
the preparedness of the masses. Some of 
these organisations may exist for a long 
period while others may be useful for 
the time being depending on the nature 
of the problems. For example, student 
unions and trade unions exist for longer 
periods while committees formed to lead the 
struggle on the ‘food problem against 
price rise exist for a shorter period. It 
is to be understood that through such 
struggles people develop their conscious¬ 
ness and realise that they will have to * 
fight for their rights. Through such 
slrugglcs they also realise the need for 
organisation. Only after this realisation, 
as Lenin said, such organisations can 
become; powerful weapons in revolution¬ 
ary struggles. As on all other issues, 
there is complete or total difference be-, 
tween revisionists and revolutionaries tc- 
garding the formation of mass organisa¬ 
tion. Revisionists give importance H> 
form while revolutionaries give import¬ 
ance to content. That is why revision¬ 
ists need pocket organisations. For re¬ 
volutionaries even a small issue is im¬ 
portant enough to organise people and 
lead their revolutionary consciousness % 
step ahead. That is why they make use 
of every form of struggle in accordance * 
with the preparedness of the people. At 
a time when this Government is practis¬ 
ing fascist policies, it would be an illu- 1 
sion to believe that mass organisation 
can always function smoothly. With the 
sharpening of struggles between the people 
and the Government it will be inevitable 
for mass organisations to exist only se¬ 
cretly. In practice they gradually take 
the form of revolutionary committees. 
Considering the above aspects, the COC^ 
holds that organising of the masses should" 
be given due importance and depending 
on the situation any form of organisation 
may be taken up. 

On the question of leading the people,^ 
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there is no difference between leading 
mass organisations and leading the peo¬ 
ple. No revolution will succeed without 
u the leadership of the vanguard of the 
proletariat, the communist party. This 
is the main point in our political resolu¬ 
tion. Therefore it would be wrong to 
say that assuming the leadership of mass 
organisations would be incorrect. 

There is another view which says that 
working in mass organisations would ex¬ 
pose the party organisation. This is 
very much true. But it is not concern¬ 
ing the organisation only. This problem 
confionts whenever we try to combine 


CM1TH is reaching the end of the 
^ road. The more he sees the forces 
ol history catching up with him, the 
more ruthless, mad and savage he be¬ 
comes. The latest barborous act, one 
in a long chain, has been the execution 
of five Zimbabweans. Their only crime, 
was that they possessed firearms. 

Since his usurpation of power eight 
years ago. Smith has passed draconian 
measures and hatched out schemes 
against the five and a half million op¬ 
pressed Zimbabweans. He has decreed 
that all adult men and women must 
stop having babies or else they would lose 
theii jobs. Then, in crass imitation of 
Salazar and Caetano, he called for one 
million white immigrants. He has arm¬ 
ed his police, army and the bureaucracy 
with wide powers, including six months 
detention without trial. They have been 
told that should they meet with trouble¬ 
makers and terrorists (read freedom, 
fighters), they must shoot to kill and ask 
questions afterwards. His prisons and 
detention camps are full and he has 
ordered the uprooting of thousands of 
peasants into concentration camps, 
euphemistically called “protected vil¬ 
lages”. 

Smith however got the jitters when the 
fascist junta headed by Caetano was over- 


legal work with illegal work. Then, 
what is the solution' 1 The solution lies 
not in abandoning the task of organising 
the masses but in acquiring efficiency in 
organisation. There is no other way 
than to follow the line of organising the 
masses without exposing the organisa¬ 
tion. Such a line should be evolved by 
ourselves through practice. 

It is hoped lhat comrades will under¬ 
stand the COC statement in the light ol 

this explanation, and will take up the 
tasks given in the statement in a Bol¬ 
shevik spirit. 


thrown in Portugal. He saw his whole 
north-western fiont collapsing with Fre- 
limo liberating vast areas in the Tele 
and Manica e Sofala provinces. His 
panic-stricken mind saw hoides of teno- 
rists flooding his beloved Rhodesia fiom. 
an independent and free Mozambique. 
In this deranged state he ran to Voister, 
now his only remaining prop, and pillar 
for aid, support and advice. 

However, the far-sighted sections of 
the British bourgeoisie in Britain coolly 
advised him that he still had time and 
that he should not fritter it away. He 
should lift his ostrich head from the 
quicksands, face reality boldly, stop ie~ 
lying on foice alone to maintain him- 
se! in power. He should use other 
means. It wis after his visit to the 
South African Prime Minister that Smith 
summoned Muzorewa once again for se¬ 
cret talk«,. The leader of the truncated 
African National Congress brandished 
his trump card once more. He said: 
“Negotiate with us now, or in three 
years time it willl be too late, for then 
it will be cn the issue of independence ” 
Muzorewa has already been offered the 
post of Vice-Presidency in the apartheid- 
ridden Zimbabwe. In these new talks 
Smith conceded six morrj seats, thus 
giving the Africans 22 seats out of a 


total of 72. The deal then was that 
African members repiesenting five and 
a half million Africans would ( have 
parilv with Europeans numbering 250,000 
in sixty yeais time. Observers reported 
that Muzorewa had accepted this but 
the ANC Central Committee rejected the 
offn. The lejection was not principled. 
The Committee wanted not power for 
the Africans but more seats. It asked 
Muzorewa to continue talks. The peo¬ 
ple weic angry not only at Muzorewa 
but also at the Cent ml Committee which 
had degenerated into a bunch of powet- 
hungrv individuals who were cashing in 
on the sacrifices of the freedom fighters. 
The people of Gwelo called on the ANC 
to stop all contact with Smith. 

The ANC which speai headed the 
struggle against the Pearce Commission 
has become a shadow without substance. 
In the country itself it has been repu¬ 
diated by the three guerilla groups*, 
namtelv Zanu, 7apu and Frolizi. The 
ANC strength lies not inside the coun¬ 
try but outside- in the columns of the 
British press and in the programmes of 
the BBC. It is these media which are 
keeping alive a body which ought to 
have had a decent burial two years ago. 

“Weak Spot” 

That Smith has agreed to increase 
African representation is due to th< 
changed pohlical and military situation in 
Zimbabwe itself. On July 1, 1973 Smith, 
while making a glaring admission, never¬ 
theless added boastfully, * 'I have no 
hesitation m saying that it is impossible 
for thr terrorists to secure a permanent 
foothold in Rhodesia. Not only will we 
clear the lot m a shoit time, but when 
our long-term plans are complete vft 
will be able to prevent any future oc¬ 
currence”. Yet nine monthe later in an 
interview with an American television 
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) member* Mr Buckley, he complained, 
‘Mozambique is one of our weak spots. 
While Rhodesia had been fairly success¬ 
ful in holding the line on the Zambezi, 
the terrorists came through Mozambique 
and they caught us unawares”. 

, Smith is torrert when he says that 
Zanu freedom fighters discovered the 
weak link on the common border ad¬ 
joining Tcte in Mozambique and the 
north of Zimbabwe. After Frelimo had 
liberated important areas in Tete pro¬ 
vince it was possible to use this as a 
base area and establish a foothold. The 
breach widened dramatically in 1973 
and the whole of the north-eastern area 
became an area of operation. It was 
these gains that transformed Zanu into 
the leading guerilla group in the coun¬ 
try. The Zanu representative, Mr Mtam- 
banenegwe, said that his organisation’s 
armed forces were operating in an 
area of 50,000 square miles of the ter¬ 
ritory and embraced two million people. 
He added, “Fighting has spread as far 
as Umtali, in the east, to the midlands 
as far as Catooma and southwards as 
far as Fort Victoria”. 

That was last year. Recently en- 
gaegments have been reported just 90 
miles from Smith’s * capital. Those 
familiar with the pattern of guerilla war¬ 
fare know that with people’s war, if 
military engagement takes place a hun- 
i dred miles away from a place then po¬ 
litical activity and political mobilisation 
is fifty miles ahead. 

One can infer intense political activity 
50 miles from Salisbury from the report 
of “Time” correspondent, Lee Griggs, 
quoted by Wic London ‘Times”. It 
said Lee Griggs recently encountered 
about 40 soldiers of the white-led, black- 
staffed Rhodesian African Rifles, ginger¬ 
ly searching the roadside bush. Behind 
'thorn -were three trucks 'with more 
soldiers and heavy weapons pointed out¬ 
ward in all directions”. 

Zanu's war communiuqe No. 9 of 
1974 is much more specific. It says 
that between March 22 and May 17 this 
year Znnla launched over 12 major ope¬ 
rations in the Centenary, Bindura 
Kandcya, Mount Darwin. Sipolilo and 
Mrewa districts. Besides killing or 
wounc^ng about a hundred of enemy 
troops, it captured a cache of arms as 
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well as a radio transmitter. However, the 
most significant development in the his¬ 
tory of the eight years of armed strug¬ 
gle was that Zanla's forces were able 
to down four planes, one of them being 
a Canberra light bomber. While Smith 
in typical ostrich-like fashion blamed 
bad weather for these losses the far-sight¬ 
ed section of British .imperialism pon* 
dered soberly and reached the inevitable 
conclusion that missiles, or “Comrade 
Sams” have made their debut on the 
soil of Zimbabwe. 

Zapu guerillas have been active in 
Wankie district. Here troop carriers and 
supply trucks have been destroyed by 
land mine Irxplosions. However, the 
most spectacular incident was the rocket 
attack on South African soldiers on 
September 27 last year when a number 
were killed. 

Frolizi has carried out sustained acti¬ 
vity around Wedza district, south of 
Salisbury. Throughout last year attacks 
were made on stores, farms and in one 
case a military post. The farm of a 
lieutenant-colonel of the Rhodesian army 
was attacked with hand grenades and 
automatic weapons. It is as a result of 
these activities that a “Guardian” cor¬ 
respondent was able to report, “Frolizi 
guerill.’s have deposited a cache of 
arms at a village of Enkeldoom and 
set up a camp at another village of 
Umvuma some miles away”. 

It was m this district that the Zambia 
Daily Mail reported a new atrocity. It 
said, “White Rhodesian soldiers forced 
an African medicine man who was tra¬ 
velling from Salisbury to Wedza on 
Christmas Day (1973) to eat a dried 
chameleon at gunpoint. The man died 
in his home three days later at Wedza”. 

Sparks 

Sparks are flying all over the coun¬ 
try and political mobilisation is taking 
place in the most unexpected of areas. 
The Bulawayo Sunday News reported, 
“Police teams have been working over a 
wide area which includes Shabane, Selu- 
kewe, Inyati, Somabula and Fort 
Nixon. .. .the search was mounted when 
an African man dropped a bullet as he 
was talking to a police constable in 
a Somabula tea room. He escaped, 


when chased, threatening pursuers with 
a pistol”. 

The Zimbabwean freedom fighter orga¬ 
nisations have gone a long way since 
the time when they asked the British * 
Government to use force to crush 
Smith’s illegal rebellion. Hard facts 
forced them to recognise the reality that 
they alone must be their own liberators. 
Today their capacity to sacrifice is earn¬ 
ing for them the same respect that has 
been accorded to those of Mozambique, 
Guinea Bissau and Angola. It is the 
armed struggle that will bring Smith 
to his senses and then he will have to 
negotiate not with toothless and clawless 
lions Hut with the leaders of guerilla 
movements who alone are true represen¬ 
tatives of the Zimbabwean people. 

On Indian Economic 
Growth 

R\N]tr Sait 

VHIS note is not exactly a rejoinder 
* to Mr I. Sen’s review of the book 
“Indian Economic Growth”, in Frontier, 
June 15, 1974. Rather it picks up the 
thread of discussion on certain highly 
interesting points raised by Mr Sen. The 
points at issue have long been debated 
in this weekly as well as elsewhere. Evi¬ 
dently confusion and ambiguities yet 
pervade the polemic. 

Mr Sen is correct in saying that the 
law of motion of the Indian economy 
cannot be fully grasped unless the con¬ 
tradictions of the economy are properly 
analysed; and the ‘principal* contradic¬ 
tion among them is identified. He could 
have added that the contradictions do 
not operate in mutual isolation. One 
impinges on the other; they interact with 
each other. And in the process they 
change their relative position. A con¬ 
tradiction that was minor yesterday may 
emerge as the principal one in the course 
of today’s dialectic. 3 

The author of the book reviewed by 
Mr Sen is aware that it does not identi¬ 
fy the principal contradiction of the 
Indian economy; nor does it go into the 
full historical evolution of the contradic- 
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tions. It is concerned only with the 
contradictions as such that had riddled 
* the Indian economy in the last two de- 
^Y$*des or so. The book is but a small 
step in \ long journey. The reviewers 
comment in this repect is well taken. 

But the fundamental question remains: 
what is the correct ‘method* for identi¬ 
fying the ‘principal* contradiction in a 
concrete situation) One* of course, hears 
of so many contending theses proclaim¬ 
ing this or that to be the main contra¬ 
diction in India today. But these claims 
^ are hardly supposed by scientific investi¬ 
gation. Merely asserting an opinion 
is one thing; scientifically pioving it is 
another. Mr Sen seems to (onsidei the 
contradiction with imperialism to be the 
k piinup.il one for the Indian economy. 
The author would be grateful if he could 
demonstrate precisely how lie reaches 
^ this conclusion. This n an irnpoitant 
question to which the attention of every 
reader is invited. Would some one 
please enurneiate the Marxtst-Leninist 
methodology for identifying the ‘princi¬ 
pal* contradiction m a conciete histori¬ 
cal situation such as obtains in India 
today ) 

“ Foi, if the book did not make any 
attempt to single out the major contra- 
i diction in the Indian economy it is be¬ 
cause of the author’s still inadequate 
grasp of the relevant methodology, cei- 
tainly not due to “an insufficient appre¬ 
ciation of the lole and the character of 
world imperialism today on the one hand 
and the development of impeualism into 
neo-imperialism on the other**, r.s Mr 
Sen alleges. The book in fact clearly 
shows how the vested interests of foreign 
monopoly capital intricately mesh toge¬ 
ther with those of the domestic bourge- 
m oisie and the feudal remnants: how, for 
instance, it is profitable for the domestic 
monopoly to import highly capital-inten¬ 
sive technology even though there is an 
abundant supply of labour power in the 
country at a low wage rate that had 
remained virtually stagnant during the 
last three decades. 

t 

Moment and Trend 

“Pure capitalism never existed any¬ 
where in the world; nor can it ever 
exist. The renlity is always an admix- 
« lure of more than one mode of produc- 
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tion“. Mr Sen calls this observation, 
which appears in the book under review, 
a bizarre remark I Perhaps he does not 
know that it is a paraphrase of the fol¬ 
lowing statement of Lenin : “There 
is no ‘pure* capitalism in the world; nor 
can there be; what we always find is 
admixtures either of feudalism, philisti¬ 
nism, or of something else.” 2 This in¬ 
cident by itself is trivial; but it gives 
an impression that the reviewer is not 
acquainted with the works of Lenin- 
And this impression gets confirmed as 
one proceeds further with the review. 

Mr Sen’s formula for measuring the 
level of capitalist development is indeed 
mathematically elegant. As he puts it: 
“In practice, since the ‘differentia spe- 
cifica* of capitalism (Sweezy: “The 
Theory of Capitalist Development**, page 
56) is ‘free wage labour’, one can iden¬ 
tify the extent of development of capi¬ 
talism by considering the proportion of 
‘free wage labour’ to the total number 
of workers”. This particular quotient 
formula seeme quite novel. Is it Mr 
Sen's own invention or is there some 
Marxist-Leninist literature from which 
one can learn more about it) Has this 
formula been evei tested in practice) 

It may be recalled here that in the 
course of analysing the development of 
capitalism in Russia and the USA at the 
turn of the century Lenin uses the per¬ 
centage of ‘farms’ which employ hired 
labour as the index for the ‘level’ of 
development of capitalism in agriculture; 
and the percentage increase in outlays 
on labour per acre of improved land as 
the index for the ‘rate’ of such develop¬ 
ment.’' 1 And he characterises a farm as 
capitalist if the number of wage workers 
exceeds that of family workers. 1 I^nin 
points out the limitations of the then 
available data, and still concludes that 
“the data on hired labour are far more in¬ 
dicative and offer better proof of capitalism 
in agriculture.* 1 But he also mentions 
that in effect it leads to “an overestima- 
tion of the degree of capitalist develop¬ 
ment”. To quote him at length: “While 
we correctly defined the ‘trend* of deve¬ 
lopment, we did not correctly define the 
‘moment’ of that development. We as¬ 
sumed that the elements of capitalist 
agriculture have already taken full shape 
in Russia, both in landlord farming.. 


and in peasant farming, which seemed 
to have given rise to a strong peasant 
bourgeoisie and therefore to he incapa*- 
ble of bringing about a ‘peasant agra¬ 
rian revolution'. The eironeous progra¬ 
mme was not the result of ‘fear* of the 
peasant agrarian revolution, but of ‘an 
over-estimation of the degree* of capital¬ 
ist development in Russian agriculture.. 

. . The revolution (of 1905-1907) has 
exposed that mistake; it has confirmed 
the ‘trend* of development as we have 
defined it’* (as distinct from the ‘moment* 
of that development).* 

Briefly, it is one of the lessons drawn 
by Lenin from the first Russian revolu¬ 
tion of 1905-1907 that the data of hired 
labour, when used as an indicator, ‘over¬ 
estimate’ the moment of capitalist deve¬ 
lopment but correctly reflect the trend. 
In this sense it is easier to identify the 
trend than to measure the moment of 
the development of capitalism —‘easier* 
in the relative sense, though not ‘easy* 
in absolute terms. The book reviewed 
by Mr Sen does not elaborate all this 
in so many words, but refeience is made 
to the relevant literature. 

Definition, Essence and Manifestation: 

This is a relatively complex subject ; 
but in the book onlv a small section is 
devoted to it, and of course due refer¬ 
ences are cited. 7 The problem is impor¬ 
tant enough to deserve a brief explana¬ 
tion here. 

The basic problem is: How to mea¬ 
sure the moment and trend of the deve¬ 
lopment of capitalism in a given histori¬ 
cal situation) To solve it, the first step 
is to ask: what is capitalism ? Or, what 
is the ‘definition* of the capitalist mode 
of production) 

The capitalist mode of production 
having been defined, all the essential 
features of this mode may not be found 
with sharp clarity in a given historical 
situation. For, as Lenin says, what we 
always find is admixtures of more than 
one mode of production. In his own 
words: “Life creates forms that unite 
in themselves with remarkable gradual¬ 
ness systems of economy whose basic 
features constitute opposites. It be¬ 
comes impossible to say (for instance) 
where ‘labour service’ ends and where 
‘capitalism* begins’** If full-blown, 
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‘pure’ capitalism cannot be found in prac¬ 
tice with all its characteristics, then one 
has to examine whether or not the 
‘essence’ of capitalism prevails in the 
given context. 

But what is meant by the ‘essence’ > 
According to Lenin, the ‘essence* means 
“one of the ‘essentials’, one of the prin¬ 
cipal. if not the principal, characteristics 
or features””. Every essence reveals 
itself in a mass of ‘phenomena’. A ‘phe¬ 
nomenon* is the outward, direct expres¬ 
sion of essence; it is the form m which 
the essence is manifested. What we 
directly observe is a phenomenon, an 
outward appearance. The employment 
of wage labour, for example, is a phe¬ 
nomenon which is a ‘manifestation* of 
the essence of capitalism, namely, “that 
stage where laboui-power itself is a 
commodity”. Mr Sen may call it Hege¬ 
lian, hut, remember, it is Maix who says: 
“All science would lie superfluous if the 
outwaid appearance and the essence of 
things diiectly coincided” 10 . (Note: 
while the ‘definition’ contains ‘all’ the 
essential characteristics, the ‘essence’ 
gives only the ‘principal* featuic). 

What particular manifestation of the 
essence should be measured and 
how in order to cognise the de¬ 
gree of development of capitalism 
in a given case depends very much upon 
the nature of the data at hand. On one 
occasion, for instance, Lenin finds that 
"railway statistics piovide remarkably 
exact data on the different rates of 
growth of capitalism and finance capital 
in woild economy” 11 Of course, by no 
means is the giowth of lailway route- 
kilometres the essem e of growth of capi¬ 
talism and finance capital, but only its 
manifestation in one form in one speci¬ 
fic historical context. Nor do the rail¬ 
way route-kilometies occur anywhere in 
the ‘definition* of capitalism and finance 
capital in world economy. 

To sum up, the ‘definition* of capital¬ 
ism as such may not always provide the 
operationally valid criterion for the mea¬ 
surement of the extent of development 
of capitalism in a concrete situation. The 
reality being an admixture of more than 
one inode of production, the right ques- 
ti&n to ask is whether or not the ‘essence* 
of capitalism prevails in the given con¬ 
text. However, m order to measure the 
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moment of capitalist development one 
has to observe and analyse certain ‘mani¬ 
festations’ of the essence of capitalism. 

“Wherevci commodity pioduction pie- 
vails and wage-labour is not casually but 
systematically employed”, obseivcs Lenin, 
“wc have all the features of capital¬ 
ism” 12 . Oil anothei occasion he adds 
that “the employment of hired labour” 
is “the principal manifestation of agri¬ 
cultural capitalism” 13 . A careful Exa¬ 
mination of these two statements would 
bear out the methodological contention 
of the distinction we are making between 
definition, essence, and manifestation 

Differentia Specifica 

If Mr Sen wants to know the ‘diffei- 
entia specifica’ of capitalism he should 
read "Capital”, vol. 1, p. 618 where 
Marx enunciates it as follows: “Labour- 
power is sold today, not with a view to 
satisfying, by its service or by its pro¬ 
duct, the personal needs of the buyer. 
Ilis aim is augmentation of his capital, 
production of commodities containing 
more labour than he pays for, con¬ 
taining therefoie a portion of value lhat 
costs him nothing, and that is neverthe¬ 
less realised when the commodities are 
sold. Production of surplus value is 
the absolute law of this mode of produc¬ 
tion”. This is not an isolated quotation 
torn out of context; indeed it contains 
the core of Marx’s view on capitalism 
as a mode of production. 

It follows that the employment of hired 
labour by itself does noL necessaiily 
connote that the mode of production is 
capitalistic, for labour power might as 
well be employed “with a view to satis¬ 
fying, by its service or by its product, 
the peisonal needs of the buyer”. Herein 
perhaps lies the clue as to why the data 
of wage-labour per se, if used as an in¬ 
dicator of the development of capitalism, 
may lead *to an over-estimation of the 
moment. 

A far more reliable index of the de¬ 
gree of capitalist development in agri¬ 
culture can be found if we keep in view 
this observation of Marx: “The “pre¬ 
requisites for the capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction (in agriculture) are the follow¬ 
ing: The actual tillers of the soil are 
wage-labourers employed by a capitalist, 
the capitalist farmer who is engaged in 


agriculture merely as a particular field 
of exploitation for capital, as investment 
for his capital in a particular sphere of 
production” 14 . Note: “Wage-laboured 
employed by a capitalist” ! 

Wage-labour is possible without the 
capitalist to the extent that labour-power 
is purchased for satisfying the personal 
needs of the buyer, by its service or by 
its product. But the capitalist cannot 
exist without the wage-labourer. The 
capitalist farmer therefore is the chief 
sign and surest indicatoi of capitalism v 
in agriculture. 

One cannot blame Mr Sen if the few 
lines in the book which barely touch on 
these issues were confusing to him. A 
highly controversial subject like this wa$ 
compressed into a little over one page 
in the book reviewed by him. In any 
case it is hoped Mr Sen by naw realises 
the worth of his quotient formula to , 
measure the degree of capitalism. 

Certain other parts of Mi Sen*s review 
also indicate his failure to fully under¬ 
stand the book. But that is yet another 
matter. 
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f ^JRIOUSLR and cunousei!’ cued 

^ Alice as she was opening out 
like the laigest telescope that evei was. 
Not being Alice myself, I did not feel 
like ciying, but I was feeling like sub¬ 
siding when I went through the news¬ 
paper lepoils of the State Cabinet meet¬ 
ing on the Wanchoo Commission (July 
7) In fact, quite unlike Alice, I was 
shivfiing and shrinking like the smallest 
pigmy that evei was There was every¬ 
thing, fiom engry threats and gesticu¬ 
lations to sentimental tcais, hurling of 
dut and filth at each othei and what not! 
What a band of Ministers! One won- 
deis at the alaiming late of ‘uglification’ 
of everything under the sun in West 
Bengal Gentle readeis! if you say like 
Alice that you have nevei heard of 
‘ughfication*, I must tell you like Gry¬ 
phon that if you know what ‘beautiful* 
is, like beautifying the city of Calcutta, 
you should know what ‘uglify’ is, like 
uglifying by the present rulers of Cal¬ 
cutta Down, down, down. Would the 

fall ncvei come to an end! 

v * 

‘De-dislantiation' is a sociological con¬ 
cept introduced by Karl Mannheim to 
explain the phenomenon that with the 
rise oi modern democracy, the distance 
separating the average individual from 
the central Authorities ‘becomes less. 
That is, the distance between the aver¬ 
age individual and the central symbols 
and objects oi faith diminishes with the 
advent of democracy. Social distance 
between the ruling elite and the people 
tends to become closer \and closer. 
What has recently happened in Sikkim 
may be called ‘de-Chogyalisation’, which 
is, sociologically speaking, nothing but 
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this *dc dislaiitiition* This will not 
only dimmish the geographical and poli¬ 
tical distant e between Gangtok and New 
Delhi, but also will bring the ‘model* 
ec*onomi<, social and cultuial institu¬ 
tions of India closei to Sikkim And as 
a result of tin* closeness,, ‘democracy* 
will rise like a Nnad on the confluence 
of the Lachen and the Lac hung, where- 
f»om the lecsta onginates The Chogyal 
was wouying, for nothing, about losing 
his country’s identity, and this was due 
to his poor knowledge of modern 
sociology With a minimum sociologi¬ 
cal sense he would have known that, 
‘de-identitisalion* is a part of 'dc-distan- 
L'ahon*, which again is related to the 
rise of ‘democracy*. Kari Lhendup Dorji 
had this sense, which the Chogyal, for 
his feudal ancestiy, lacked One should 
be thankful to the Supieme Deity of 
Sikkim that at last, lie has been able 
to persuade the Chogyal in a dieam to 
rive assent to the Sikkim Bill and to 
accept the policy of dc-distantiation, m 
the inteie>t of democracy and the people 

de-Mao-Chouisation 

As we wcie immeised in the democra¬ 
tic rituals of dc-Chogyahsation in Sik¬ 
kim, a Chinese balloon was found m a 
village near Namkhana m 24-Paiganas. 
Meteorologists and the police have exa¬ 
mined the balloon and found that it 
came from Formosa, about 3000 km 
from ^Calcutta It contained djeveral 
thousand of leaflets, all in Chinese, con¬ 
demning the activities of Mao and Chou, 
and exhorting the Chinese people to 
rise in resolution against them It was 
aimed at the Chinese mainland, but a 
high wind appeared to have diverted it 


to Namkhana in India The Action 
Committee 526, on whose behalf the 
anti-Mao-Chou leaflets and slogans were 
stuffed in the balloon, was possibly 
inspired with the ldci of de-d»stantia^ 
tion, which means cb* Mao-Chouisation,, 
dcmociacy, interest of the people and all 
that Where is the mamspung of this 
mspuation? In the Kiemlm, oi the 
White House We do not know We 
know only that the tiend was set in 
the 1960s in eastern Europe, bv de- 
Hungansation and de-C7eckoslovakisa- 
tion. 

de-inflation 

It has been spoiled m newspapeis 
thit (he Alblndia Maiwari I cduation 
may soon stait a continuous satyagraha 
m protest against ‘ostentatious wed¬ 
dings* and the downy system The pre¬ 
sident of the Federation, at a recent 
meeting in Calcutta, denounced the. 
practice of ‘throwing cocktail parties, 
erecting large pandals and indulging in 
other forms of exliavagancc during 
m,linages*. If the practice continues, 
the fedeiation may offei satyagraha 
outside those houses whue such wed¬ 
dings take place The picsident feels 
that the most effective way to abolish 
the dowiv s>stem is to cncouiagc ‘love 
marriages’ We appicciate the feeling 
of the picsident, though wc are doubt¬ 
ful about the impact of love marriage 
on the dowry system Moicovci, love 
man iagc was a pre-sec ond-woild-war so-, 
cial phenomenon, and now it is out of 
fashion, especially m the post thnd-five- 
yeai plan period Young lovers now 
insist that ‘love* is love, and ‘marriage’ 
is marriage, the twain should not meet. 
If love matures m mainige, the mar- 
nage should be strictly foimal That 
is, it must he celebrated with proper 
dowry, gifts and utuals This demand 
of ‘latest lovers* is founded on hard social 
reality. They know, which then parent* 
did not, that love flourishes on pro* 
marital mental soil, and fades away on 
post-mantal mental desert Dowry alone 
remains after complete defoliation of 
love. 

Why then this denunciation of .th< 
dowry system and ostentatious weddings 
and by the Marwari Federation^ That 
is the point Everybody knows that 


Social Scenario 

B. G. 
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Clipping* 

Who Killed The SI ? 

Sub-Inspector Killed 

By Our Staff Correspondent 
A sub-inspector of an armed police 
battalion was speared to death m Siee 
Pally Chakda undei Regent Park thana 
ill G4-Parganas around midnight on 
Thursday 

Information reached the police that 
some people had allegedly demanded a 
large sum of money from the guardians 
of a girl whose maruage was to be held 
on Thursday Plainclothes policemen 
kept watch on the people who had visit¬ 
ed the house on the occasion When the 
allegedly wanted person entered the 
house, tht policemen divided into two 
groups, one of which went up to the 
first floor The man was apprehended 
and asked to surrender 
Just at that moment the entire area 
was plunged into daikness as a result of 
power failure As the man tried to es¬ 
cape, one of the officers filed from his 
revolver and a bullet seemed to have hit 
him Although injured, the man jump 
ed on to the parapet and then slipped 
down on the ground 
The sub-inspector, who had been wait¬ 
ing outside, chased him and fired six 
lounds from his levolver Aftei covei- 
mg some distance he stopped neai a 
tree to reload the revolver Some peo¬ 
ple, suspected to be associates of the 
wanted man, suirounded him and fitally 
attacked lum with a speai, 

(The Statesman, Calcutta, 
July 13, 1974) 


in search of a “wanted** man Sensing 
the arrival of the police, the alleged ex¬ 
tremist took shelter m a house where . 
a marriage ceremony was m progress ^ 
Mr Negi along with eight other plain¬ 
clothes-men went after him 

No soonei had the police got inside 
the house than all the lights went out 
(police say the extremists cut the power 
connections There was ultei confu¬ 
sion m the house and people started 
running helter skcltci in jnnic The al¬ 
leged exticnust scaled the boundary wall 
and took to his heels Mr Negi chased him 
filing from Ins levolver But soon his 
ammunition lan out He was attacked 
by seveial men with lethal wtapons He 
diopped dead 

(Hindusthan SldiuLid Calcutta, 
July 13, 1974) 

Snbedar Killed 

Tilt Jadaspui poliu htud on ITiuis- 
day night tint m inti socnl called 
Amal, who is i well-known Congiess 
workei would t ud i wedding puty at 
Putiaii I he police had been looking 
for Amal on vanous thugis u eluding 
murdei On ictuvim? the news the * 
police in pi un clothes Itfl foi the plate 
When jthey wcie neai the destination 
they wuc slmweied with pipe-gun bul¬ 
lets fiom vanous diKctions Tht police 
returned tlu file At that moment the 
lights went out in th tntne au \ be 
cause of load-shedding The polite 
spokesnnti said tint in the daik the 
Armtd Polite SI Monohai Singh fell 
behind tht paity and taking advantage 
of this he was stabbed to dtalh 

(Satyayug, July 13 1974) 


dowry, costly weddings, cocktail parties 
and things like that have piovided the 
biggest outlet for spending the black 
money m independent India Now the 
Marwari Federation wants to plug the 
holes of black-money drainage It must 
have been inspned by the ‘de-inflation- 
ary* measures (not deflationary) of our 
Finance Minister I he rich will be 
rtchei and richest after ten years, as 
the amount of black money that will 
be '‘immobilised’ for these years will 
multiply with compound interest The 
dowry system and ostentatious wed¬ 
dings, and also cocktail parties, may 
therefore be withheld for these ten 
years 

de-Chnstianisation 

Those were the days of Rai Baha¬ 
durs and Rai Sahibs wiien we were born 
and biought up Fatheis, both Catho¬ 
lic and non-Catholic, were a little dif¬ 
ferent then In these days of Padma- 
bhusans and Padmnsroes, things have 
changed and aie changing so fast 
that often we ftel like living on the 
Moon or some othci placet The 
Orissa CM told the State Assembly (July 
2) that preliminary inquiries conducted 
by the State Government revealed that 
the allegations of “immoral conduct’ 
against six Roman Catholic priests of 
Orissa were “pai lially true” The CM 
said that some sections of the Roman 
Catholics had alleged that these 
pnests had purchased houses, opened 
a hotel, bought land, and wcie running 
taxis and tiucks by “misappropriation 
of lelief a)tides, including foodgrains 
There was great discontent among about 
200,000 Roman Catholics in Orissa and 
jpmc of them were on hunger-strike at 
Cuttack, protesting against the corrupt 
practice 1 of the six Kcrahte bathers You 
may call it 4 dc-Chiistiamsation\ or if you 
like, ‘dc-1 »th« risutioif Formely, sons 
followed the footsttps of their fathei 
now fathers are following the footsteps 
of their sons who aie sinners This is 
ajnoral, not immoial 

Our sole agent in Bangladesh 
CHALANTIKA BAIGHAR 
14, Banglabazar 
Dacca-1 


SI Stabbed to Death 

By A Staff Reporter 
Mi Minwar Singh Negi, a sub-mspcc- 
toi of the State Armed Police was stab¬ 
bed to death by a gang of alleged Naxa- 
lites m the Regent Paik thana area, m 
the Southern suburb of Calcutta at 
about 9-15 pm on Thursday Sixteen 
persons have so far been arrested m con¬ 
nection with this murder 
According to police sources, a raid 
party had gone to the Snpalh-Chakdah 
locality m the Regent Park thana area, 


Not Naxalites 

By A Staff Reportci 

Some seniormost officials of the West 
Bengal Police admitted on Sunday that 
the fatal atta<k on a constable on July 
II m the Regent Paik PS area was 
not made by Naxalites 

According to preliminary findings, the 
incident might have been caused by 
ordinary rowdies The officials hofteu 
to wind up the investigation soon 

(Hindusthan Standard, July 15, 1974) 
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Letters 


A New Art ? 

K Has Sandip Saikar lost his cool Real' 
ly! How abiuptly do his Palm Sunday 
hosannas (June 8) to the “modern mas¬ 
ters” degenerate when he notices the 
Americans, not the “aesthetically satis¬ 
fying” ones such as dc Kooning or 
Hay ter, mind, you, but the publicans 
and sinners such as Dine, Waihol et al 
kneeling comfortably at the transept 
praying to 'his* God 

The truth, if one should intioduce a 
frivolous note into art criticism a la 
Saikai, is that bourgeois aitists fiom 
Cezanne’s * Bathers” onwaids have ba¬ 
nished man fiom the centie of attention 
precisely because bouigeois man in the 
period of impel lahsm, dares not look at 
him.ielf The muidering, bestial and 
emasculat'd profile which the workcis 
see and defy is too disluibing, even 
more disturbing than junk, with 01 with¬ 
out soul How much more “satisfying”, 
“iclrvanl”, “vigorous” etc an the 
“flourish and chum of the Arabun 
Nights”, the "piofoundily of a vase”, 

, and the “white binding lines” Don't 
ask about binding chains, unless you 
want Sarkai to dissolve in laughter at 
v such socialist lcalism 

If Mr Sarkar wants to lediscovei the 
human, then he must erase from his 
mind the blight of the “modern masters” 
h’s no use recoiling before the 'tachisles’ 
and the “hard edge” painters The 
Americans have simply been extravagant 
guests at the Feast hid out by Ce/anne, 
the genius who pulled down the curtain 
on bourgeous art The rest is the fami- 
lar off-stage story of queers freaks and 
* quick-timers catching the fast buck 

A new art which begins m compas¬ 
sion and quickly moves to defiance of 
oppression is slowly burgeoning where 
the workers, peasants and other oppress¬ 
ed masses are fighting the battles of the 
century, away, quite far away from the 
fashionable galleries of Pans, London 
\ and New York You catch a glimpse of 
*it in a cover to a revolutionary tiact, 
in the massive murals in the Mexican 
sun, or m the graceful muscles of an 
African breaking his chains on a Peking 
poster True, tins art, this new huma¬ 


nism has not generated the formal 
dynamism to match Bellini’s “David”, 
but we, dear Sir, will suipass such bour¬ 
geois achievements as we proceed to 
pul ourselves, the millions upon millions 
of Davids, upon the Canvas and Stone 
of history 

Sailen N uidv 
Kadamtala, Jalpaigun 

Partial To Bhutto ? 

I agiee with your criticism of the 
Prime Minute is of India and Bangladesh 
as (lit iipre*eni itivis of vested mteiests 
and henct anti-people Ilowtvei I notice 
that voui ciitu ism of Mr Bhutto is muted 
and some of his actions which ait biu- 
t tl even by fascist standaids arc glosstd 
over m Fionliei 

China suppoits Mr Bhutto not on ideo¬ 
logical grounds but because it suits its 
own national mteiests Frontier lias no 
such excuse, and a suspicion is created 
tint you aie going along with the 
Chinese national policy rather than eva¬ 
luating the sub-continent’s pioblems ac¬ 
cording to Marxist-Lemnist punciplcs 

C Subrahmanv im 

Where Do They Go ? 

We li ive leceivrd compl unis that foi 
the last few months the police undei 
the uarb of “Naxahte-pohcc encountus”, 
have been resorting to cold-blood*d 
murder of pnsoners in custody 
and refusing to give tli* when ibout 1 of 
persons anested in different pails of 
Hoophlv district 

It was icpoiteci by the police lint a 
'Waxalite” woiker named Jaydeb 
Modak was killed m an “encounter 
in Tehnipara, Clnndcimgorc Accord¬ 
ing to local perplc and co-detainees of 
Mr Modak in the Chandernagore police 
lock-up, Jaydch was not at all piesent 
af the place of occurrence of the above 
incident He w is arrested on the pre¬ 
vious day and the police killed him in 
the lock-up on the day of the incident 
In another incident of this nahirc 
the police, after killing thiee alleged 
Naxahte workers detained m Mognhal 


P S , cuculated a false story of encounter 
later 

A laige number of people including 
tubal men and women have been arres* 
ted in connection with the incident of 
‘Polic e-Naxalite encounter’ m the Kamel* 
pui villtge of Burdwan, near the HoogM) 
border The police are lefusing to tell 
anybody where they are being held. It 
is lieaid that they have been brought to 
Calcutta at Lalba/ai Police HQ and 
instead of being pioduced before the 
court they are being brutally tortured 
in the lock-up A consideiable section 
of the local people suspect that many 
of them have either been killed 01 are 
going to be And that is wliv the police 
au tefusmg to disclose their whereabouts 
and not pioducing them before court. 
At the same lime, widespread police 
repussion is going on in Kamalpur 
village 

On 20 6 1974, the police ai rested two 
young women and one young man from 
Bus No 3 at Uttaipaia They are refusing 
to tell even then relatives m which P.S. 
thev have been kept Nor are they be- 
mp produced in couit One of the gnls 
is named Kushna Banerjee 

The police are arresting many more 
young boys and girl* and refusing to tell 
then whereabouts 

On behalf of the Association for the 
Protection of Democratic Rights we de- 
mand tint the Government immediately 
conduct an impartial enquiry into these 
deaths and furnish the wheic about* oi 
anested political workfrs to then rela¬ 
tives We appeal to the broadest sec¬ 
tion of the people to come forward 
agunsl thcoe barbarous and illegal police 
atrocities. 

Sd/- PROMODL SCNGUPTA 
Seuctary, APDR, Calcutta 

Protract edyTrial 

I am a solicitor On June 24 I went 
to the City Civil Court in connection 
with a civil suit The hearing was ad¬ 
journed as the couit was engaged m 
hearing a Sessions case I found seve¬ 
ral young men m the cage of that couit. 
They were the accused m the Nepal Roy 
murder case In my presence one of 
the accused complained to the the judge 
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that the trial wat> being unnecessarily 
prolonged by prosecution and the law- 
yen engaged by the State to defend 
those who had no means to arrange 
their own defence Prosecution was 
producing many witnesses to prove the 
fact of murder This was unnecessary 
as nobody was disputing the fact of 
murder. Ihe defence of all the accused 
was that they had nothing to do with 
the murder, and as the witnesses were 
not proving the complicity of the ac¬ 
cused with the murder lengthy cross- 
examination of these witnesses was 
wholly unnecessary The trial had start- 
m the beginning of March this year 
and only sixteen witnesses hid so far 
been examined There wcie about 90 
witnesses in all The accused pi lycd 
for a speedy disposal of the case 

J Flancijtc 
Calcutta 


Medical Representatives 

I am very sorry to wute that Mr Anil 
Kumar Saha (June 22) could not un¬ 
derstand the spirit of our letter Our 
aim was not to attack the CP1(M) but 
to express our grievances against the 
conduct of the recent WBSMRA elec¬ 
tions 'The elections were rigged This 
should not have done in a so-called 
Marxist trade union Yet anothei 
“member** has wntten that the elections 

were conducted as per conventions and 
rules Hcie also I beg to differ as m 
our constitution there art no such rules 
which prevent the {democratic iconduct 
of elections c\cn if there art any those 
could bt a mended with a view to inak 
ing the oiganisation moie denmcritu 
Probably it is not known to the “mem¬ 
ber” that whenever any employee gets 
his membership he becomes entitled to 
cast his vote and participate m discus¬ 
sions foi the bettciment of the oigani¬ 
sation May I request both Mr Saha 
and the said membei to be a little more 
thorough about trade union activities. 

A Sen 
Calcutta 
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Defend Prisoners 


The Legal Aid Committee has been 
organised to defend ajll itlhose who aic 
being victimised for holding politi¬ 
cal beliefs dissimilar to those of the 
party in power. Our object is to 
defend such cases irrespective of the 
political ideology of the victims. 

There are thousands of de¬ 
tenus and undertrial prisoneis in 
West Bengal only. Innumeiable 
cases have been pending since 1968- 
69. Despite reminders the police are 
reluctant to submit chargesheets and 
bail is being opposed stubbornly. If 
one is granted bail he is tagged to 
some other cases. Thus the prison¬ 
ers are virtually denied any defence. 
The overwhelming majority of those 
wlho had to be released after the 
Supreme Court struck down Section 
17A of the MISA, were immediately 
re-arrested. 

There is great need to expand our 
work and the task before us is huge 
We can hope to tackle it adequately 
only if greater co-operation is forth¬ 
coming from all democratically- 


minded people not only in this State 
but in the whole of India. 

We appeal to all demociatii peo¬ 
ple : 

To contribute generously to this 
Committee; 

To communicate to us all cases 
of political victimization in 
need of legal aid. 

Cheques diawn in favour of Bina 
Banerjee may be sent to either of 
the addresses given below: money 
orders, cash and communications to 
the office (2). 

1. Bina Banerjee 
Account No. 10816 
United Bank of India, 
Sealdah Branch, 

28, Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
Roy Road, 

Calcutta-9. 

2. Jayasree Rana 
Legal Aid Committee 

C/o. Mukul Chose, Advocate 
9, Old Post Office Siicci 
Iirst Flooi, 

Calcutta-1. 

Visiting hours: 4-30 pm to 
6-30 p.m. on ^weekdays (hair- 
ring holidays). 
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r E palling advice to Congressman at the AICC session recently 

eluded in New Delhi was from the Prime Minister, and the advice wa/ 
not to wash dirty linen in public. 4nd that precisely sums up the sense of 
urgency with which the ruling party views the situation m the country which’ * 
seems' to be racing headlong towards bankruptcy. The preceding twelve 
months have been bewildering ones, with a thirty per cent rise in poceii 

negative industrial growth and stagnant foodgrains output. With this economic 
background, the Prime Minister had no more important discussions to hold thaft* 
to plead that explosions of internal squabbles, like the Indian nuclear test* 
should be kept underground so that the opposition parties may not take 

advantage of an atmospheric fall-out. But things have come to such a pass 

that the nastiest things about the party arc being said by Congressmen them- 
selves which is a rather uncomfortable thing. The opposition criticism can be 

waived away as motivated or misinformed but not the criticism that comes from 

within. For instance, when a party man says that black-moneywallahs are 
encouraged by the Congress ilself because most of the funds the party gets 
belongs to this category. What a thing to say when the Prime Minister gavk 
the cue and all and sundry are trying to paint JP as cn instrument of the 
dishonest rich! Providing some comic relief — unless one is biased ^ 
enough to view the entire session as one broad farce there was an exchangg^ 
of views on whether to continue Lhaddai-wearing and liquor-abstaining; many , 
alluded lo the lavish and not necessarily non-liquid style of living of the s 
Congress members. Probably the Prime Mmistei was right. The main pro¬ 
blem of the Congress, which the PM views as a catalyst of a new society, 
organisational; not to let the cat slip out of the bag, vide Wanchoo Com-* 
mission-ridden West Bengal. p 

This being the major problem of thd parly, we may assume, that the other * 
big problem which had been plaguing the party so long has been successful^ 
solved. Anyone, even if given to a pathological fondness for making taB‘* 
promises too frequently, normally finds it difficult to make the two ends-^U#^ 
promise and action—meet. But there is now no more of such a problem for Out 1 
Government, if ever there was. It is not too brazen for k to keep the mitfaotti^ 
of this country fed with incessant doses of socialism-sounding promises 
then pushing them down (let not say the poverty line which our economist ^ 
have found indefinable) below living standards which by all accounts 
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to be the lowest in the woild Who else 

* Can swear by the misses and then fill the 
Coffers of the Itudcrs through price 
hikes in coal, cloth, wheat, nee, bread, 
fertilisers that beat all accountancy and 
common sense* Wheie else the margin 
of profit in mdustiy, needless to say 
private, rises even if lh< rate of pio- 
jduction growth becomes negative* Who 
eke could have devised a plan to canalise 
1200 or more crorcs of rupees in vil¬ 
lages to niak< then look shabbier, 
sicklier and moic staivcd* Who could 
have put thousands of people m jail 
without trial, beat them to pulp and 
then accuse others of fascist menta¬ 
lity* Who could have wrecked all 
Standards of dtmouaev dunng elections 
and yet look aghast it the extra-parlia¬ 
mentary activities of JP* Who could 
have ieduced the education system of 

» the countiv to a shambles, where exa¬ 
minations aie nevei held oi when held 
are meic exouses in copying fiom 
books, and yet is unable Lo undcistand 
what boycotting of schools and colleges 
means * Who could have planned to 
check inflation by ciecht squee/t, com- 
puhoiy deposit and so foith when most 
of the money is unorgimsed end blick 

1 Clearly, lietc is a cisc foi palholcH 

* gists 


Cyprus 

i 

* Cyprus is a cuuous mix up, with 
l troops of quite a few nationalities 

stationed on tin sti U< gie island < The 
i predominating fotet of couise is Greek 
and it was the Greek ofliecied National 
Guard that has stilled the latest uisis 
It is not known to what extent the ciy 

* for Lnosis union with Gicecc lings 
Ul Cypriot Gicek hearts, except as a 
cJountei-balance to the presence of a mi¬ 
nority ol 20 pci cent Cypuot Tuiks 
backed by luikcv The beio of the 
Campaign for Lnosis the lomantic Colo¬ 
nel Grivas, who fell out with Makarios, 
4 dead. But Makanos agieed lo the 

4 itdutftton of a laige numbei of Gieck— 
afid Tunksh- officers and men as a safe- 

I fpiaid against any renewed communal 
strife, and the Checks have played the 
role of a Trojan noise inded They be- 
* 

< V 


pan to supply aims to the LOKA terrorists 
a* d can led on a secret campaign for 
I nosis On July 6 Makanos requested 
Athens to lepatuate the officers The 
teply was the coup The Greek Piesi- 
dent and the held of the military police 
as well as other army officers who consti¬ 
tute the piescnt Athens junta had work¬ 
ed together in Cyprus m 1963-64 when 
the National Guard was formed. 

Athens, of course, says th it the coup 
is an internal affau and that it has no de¬ 
signs on Cypius The man whom the 
Greek officers made the president, 
for a while pioelaimed the soveieignty 
and territorial integiity of the island It 
lb on this dcclnation that there has been 
no violation of the I960 Treaty that the 
new icgimc will fight the ease foi non 
intcrfeience bv Turkey and llu Nalo 
poweis All eddy theie are signs of a 
change m the British attitude which is 
attributed to the American advice to play 
it cool 1 he Russians blame Nato for the 
coup isn't Nato unfriendly to Makanos* 
The Gieeks and their men m Cyprus 
seemed convinced thal the storm would 
blow ovei and thal aitci a lapse of time, 
with most pio Makanos foices curbed or 
climinitid, they would be able to talk 
again about the tfloiy that is Greece(’) 

I lie woild always accepts a fait accompli 

This was ilu position when luikey 
whose luleis an no belter than the Greek 
junta went mlo aimed action Theft 
hive been dash's between tlu Turkish 
and Greek forces hi Cvpius off the coast 
and fighting might hive biokcn out 

neaier home The piospect of war 

between two N»to allies and that, too, 
in I urope ilscIf wis tenifving and a 
ccast-fne has been ananged 

The Antonians who do not like 
Makanos and depend on Greek bases foi 
tlu 6th fleet to operate in tlu Listcin 
MediUnanein must have been displeas- 
with Ankaia I he Russians like the 
Turki h ait ion because it may help 
restoie the status quo and because the 
Gteco-lurkish confiontation will soften 
up the *outlurn flank of Nalo lor the 
second time since Octobci last yeai, the 
Russians kept ready an air-borne division 
-action befitting a super-power The 
Americans took this in their stride this 
time. 


The future is uncertain What is 
pretty bad is that the conflict between 
Greece and Turkey has aroused the com¬ 
munal passions of the two communities 
in Cyprus and both sides aie already spea¬ 
king of atrocilics I he tension was 

there, but the war will inflame it hun- 
diedfold The solution of 1959-60 was 
veiy intricate patchwork, with troops of 
so many nations maintaining an uneasy 
peace lhe balance will be veiy hard 
to maintain now 

A correspondent writes In the fifties 
the British realised that it was impossi¬ 
ble as well as unprofitable foi them to 
hold Cyprus using their own military re- 
souicos They gcneiatcd the Greck- 
Tuikish military contest for the first time 
on the island The deaths of a few 
Tuikish constables during tlu anti- 
colomal struggle weie used to generdt 
mass murders of the Greek community 
by the Turkish populace whufi, in turn, 
bioueht about Grtck retaliation 

The Tuikish community is a most 
significant minonty consisting of a few 
wcilthv, landowning families who estab¬ 
lished themselves on the island in the 
16th centuiy dunng the Ottoman cia, 
and a mixture of soldieis, cons¬ 
tables and other sen ants of the 
State who settled in Cypius dur¬ 
ing the same cia I he rc^t of the com¬ 
munity may be defined as oppoiturns- 
tic elements who joined tlu Moslem 
faith dunng that cia hoping, or rather 
seeking, a piefeiential treatment from 
the State These elements seem to be 
the majonty or the most vital pari of 
the Turkish community Dunng the 
Bntish colonial cia thev pursued the 
same couise as before of tvmg them- 
sclvfs to the State oi to tlu machinery 
thal peipetuates the State, l c , the cons- 
tahulaiy. Customs and other bureaucra¬ 
tic apj)rratus, thus divoicmg themselves 
fiom the social, economic and political 
development of the rest of the popular 
tion An impoitani part of this Tur¬ 
kish community is the poor Turkish 
peasant, a class which evolved dunng 
the last one hundred years, and which 
is absolutely under the domination of 
the big Turkish landowners These pea¬ 
sants have not yet played a substantial 
role m the political developments on 
the i land, but one feels that they could 
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play om if they joined the rest of the 
population m the anti-imperialist stiuggle 
Howcvei, according to many political 
obseivub, the age-old process of co- 

* 1 option of the national bourgeoisie, both 
of Greek and luikish origin, through 
inueasmg dependence on their part on 
the imperialists’ capitals, has been gain¬ 
ing ground in recent times, and it would 
not be too unreasonable to predict that 
in the near future the familiar stiategy of 
imposing a “solution” on the suffering 
people of Cyprus will be initiated by 

* the imperialist powers without any le- 
sMinu from the national bourgeoisie 
N'O colonialism will once again operate 
und'n some benevolent guise and all 
foinis of exploitation and biutality will 
be justified in the name of freedom and 
lUstKC 

Cdtunlv the people’s struggle will 
li i\( to continue until then liberation 

► 

Saturday Afternoon 

I* looked like an unptovoked attack 
m<l i c old blooded muidii lhe Calcutta 
Police now seem to have become so 

* powciful that they arc not supposed to 
cxpl u» to any one then brutal conduct 

¥ And so tlic srunmen fiom the Lal- 
ba/ai police headquaileis openly went 
into iction in the Curzon Park area in 
Cliowiinghet last Saturday A 20-year- 
old student died and several others were 
in lined Blandishing pistols and rcvol- 
wr llit police Minoundcd the entile 
uci as the oiganise^ of some progics- 

- sin n diann units and publisheis of sonic 
political weeklies gathered to obseivc the 
Vietnam Solidarity and Anti impel lalist 
Dav inside the park with open-air poster 
plays depicting the US aggression in the 
Hind World The tugger-happy gunmen 
ran amuck It is only the Home Mimstci 
and the Commissioner of Police who have 
discovered that the plainclothes men who 
had gone thcie in search of “some highly 
wanted Naxalites”, were beaten up by 
people watching the show There are, 
of couise, some newspapers (like The 
Statesman and Amnta Ba/ar Patnka) 
which are always busy suppressing the 
misdeeds of the police and obliging the 
Government, they corroborated the Police 


Commissioner’s version that the police 
had to take action when a gioup of de¬ 
monstrating people attacked them without 
any provocation and the ofhcei-in-chaige 
of the flaie Street police station was 
Licked in the stomach and lut on the 
face with a lathi There two dailies 
did not icport the fact that a big force 
of policemen just swooped down on the 
spectator and made an indiscriminate 
lathi-charge as a result of which 
one died on the spot As bueftd 
by the Lalba7ai officials, the two news¬ 
papers on the conliaiy, helped to cieatc 
confusion by surgcsting that the young 
man might not have died in the police 
action in Cuizon Park I hat he was 
biought dead fiom Curzon Paik aftei 
the latlu-chargc was, however confirmed 
by the emeigtney staff of the Medical 
College 

Why this lathi charge? Have the 
Calcutta police authoutics decided to stop 
ill processions and demonstiations by 
peoule who au opposed to the Govern 
menP Have they been provided with 
the dangerous power of tmousing the 
citizens by deploying gunmen in public 
pi ices and lifting oi those who ’ appear 
to be Naxalites” and killing them in the 
presence of tcuoi stucken people to 
leave llum demoralised foi cvci In 
liljala the othci day a student oi C d- 
cutta Umveintv was picked up fiom his 
house at night and taken to the loc il 
thana by «ome plainclothes men He 
w»s tortured in the lockup the whoh 
night When hc> guardians went to the 
police station the next morning the 
officc-in-i haigc told them that the hov 
had keen am sled because “lie looked 
like a Na\ihtc Iluic was no specific 
chaise agunst him ind tlu Ot asncccl 
to lelease him only if lit promised to 
visit the than i th ice a week and act as 
an mformei 

A leign oi tcnoi, raids and airests is 
on Iheie is no stiong populat resist¬ 
ance Dunns' the fortnight tnding July 
22 moic than 300 suspected Nixahtcs 
ncluding a goxl number of girls wuc 
ai rested Any careful newspaper 
reader will find that the numlvri of guU 
ai tested has me leased in the city And 
there is another fact The girls arc usual¬ 
ly arrested on Saturdays so that the police 
do not have to produce them m court 


bcfoic Monday lhe thana officials thus 
have lime enough, it is said, to satisfy 
their own perveisions on the pica of 
foicmg out confessions lhe State Govern* 
ment has been lepeatcdly mfoimed of theft 
acts of police savagery bv some political 
leaders, including Mi lndrajit Gupta, 
MP, but it has dismissed the allegations 
a* baseless What else can one expect from 
a party which lules the State under the 
heavy protection of the police force and 
rowdies * 


Shock In Stocks 

1 lie slock exchanges m India are pas* 
sins' tlnough a tiauma Tht clamping of 
i 12 p< i cent ceiling on dividends and 
limit in!' of dislubutablf profits to 33-1/3 
pu cent of tin net piofit after tax have 
upset the speculator who have been 
imkiiip a quick buck from buying and 
s<lling of shaics out of the laige grants 
of blick money piovided by then money* 
til pitions They have been artificially 
keeping the shale prices rising m total 
diMLt’ard of the economic reality because 
i bullish mukrt yields the best returns. 
And the Government has allowed this 
v mit io continue It could not certainly 
Invc been uniwaic of what was going 
on of the extent of black money being 
either tinned white or made to yield 
vciy high iniigins oi, foi that matter, of 
the iact that the mirkcts were becoming 
mctfisingly vulnciabk By not doing 
anything about all this for all these 
month the Government true to its style, 
h is only helped the tycoons And now 
wlun the nnikcts have collapsed, the 

nuinc small mvcis who account roug¬ 
hly fot oik thud of tlu shaieliolders, 
luvc been left dazed by the substantial 
losses tin own on them 

Tlu bipgci op#*i itors have however 
Jaigelv saved then skin lake the case 
of one of the leading bull brokers 
Whin the cusis eamc, he was 
in an overbought position with a com¬ 
mitment to piv about Rs 70 lakhs When 
tli pi ices slumped, he should have been 
on the mat But no, he h< s his own 
hws He his lefuised to pay the amount 
and he has leportedly managed to* al¬ 
most away with it because he has 
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keen able to invoke the support of ap- 
j propriately important authorities both 

, ; within the stock market and outside. Or 
v take the case of another leading broker. 
;(■ He had a tip of the dividend ordinance 
hy the noon of Friday, July 5. The fol¬ 
lowing day ,the offloaded about 20,000. 
J] shares of a leading company which were 
nearly at the top of the table of good 

i 


scrips, and thus netted a good amount. 
Such instances are not surprising. Who 
in our country is immune to the easy 
charm of black money? .And now the. 
leaders are talking of checking it all by 

ordinances. Are they ^talking through 
their hats? Perhaps they know that no¬ 
body is taking them seriously. 


From Kashmir To Sikkim 

V 

; R. P. Mullick 




■DETWEEN 1953 and 1964, the years 
^ when Mr Nehru tried to make up 
with Sheikh Abdullah and make amends 
16 the Kashmiri people for the denial of 
their right to self-determination, Kashmir 
was the cockpit of imperialist intrigue. It 
is now part of history. During this 
epoch, the two neo-imperialist ncighbour- 
States of Kashmir tried their best to 
maintain the facade of international le¬ 
gitimacy in their respective attitudes and 
conduct. Yet, Kashmiris on both sides 
of the cease-fire line continued to be 
deprived of the right to determine their 
political destiny. Resolutions passed by 
the Security Council, missions of the 
UN remained under the shadow of sus¬ 
picion and no solution could be reached 
because neither India nor Pakistan (nor 
the super-powers behind them) willed 
it. The cease-fire line became virtually 
an international frontier and the neo- 
itnperialistic national interests of both 
India and Pakistan coalesced at a point 
where both agreed to maintain the un¬ 
natural partitioning of Kashmir. It is 
all the more to the discredit of India, 
since Mr Nehru had declared that the 
Kashmiri people would decide their own 
future. This process has been shelved 
for over two decades now, under a 
smokescreen of propaganda, and the 
fundamental issue smothered under the 
cunning waiver of accession by a king 
who had represented nobody but himself. 
Sheikh Abdullah, trying his hardest to 
get a new deal—perhaps the status and 
role of an accessory State within the fe¬ 
deral polity of India (which it is not)— 
has had to speak out his inner reserva¬ 
tions thus: “Pakistan invaded us in 1947 


and began to broadcast its support to 
us after that event. Before that it never 
spoke in support of us. This was not 
the case with India at that time. The 
latter went back on its pledges in 1953“. 

Although India has tried to put the 
lid on the truth about Kashmir, some 
people like Miss Mridula Sarabhai and 
Mr Y. D. Gundcvia (former Secretary 
for Commonwealth Relations and Foreign 
Affairs) have not hesitated to bring out 
facts. Mr Gundevia says: “What hap¬ 
pened in 1953 (the year of Sheikh Ab¬ 
dullah's enforced ouster from Chief 
Ministership was not a volte face by the 
Sheikh; it wad a volte face on the part 
of the Government of India, with the 
Home Ministry winning all along the 
line—and Jawahotrlal Nehru gradually 
succumbing to rightwing pressure”. (The 
Testament of Sheikh Abdullah by the 
author). Does Mrs Gandhi propose to 
lake up the threads from where these were 
left in the 1964 Nehru-Abdullah talks 
and retrieve the blunders of 1953 and 
of tlie decades following? Unfortunately, 
however, the latest indications are that 
she is trying to split fine strands between 
the “quantum" and “extent" of autono¬ 
my to be granted to Kashmir as one of 
the many provinces of the Indian Union. 

India has allowed the Kashmir prob¬ 
lem to become a subject for negotiations, 
afresh, for more than one reason. If 
India was that solicitous of the right of 
self-determination of the Bangladesh 
people, it cannot deny the same right to 
the Kashmiris. Secondly, Sheikh Ab¬ 
dullah seems to be resigned to the 
changed balance of power on the sub¬ 
continent and is publicly committed (im¬ 


pliedly, the Plebiscite Front as well) to 
accept a final settlement of the problem 
in terms of Kashmir as a constituent 
unit of India, eliminating Pakistan's 
locus standi in the matter, even apropos 
the area of “Azad Kashmir". It will now 
eminently suit India’s interests to plump 
for a set-up that may land Kashmir with¬ 
in the zone of its immediate political 
control. Thirdly, erosion of Pakistan's 
strategic-diplomatic strength and capa¬ 
bility, that will invariably result from a 
political modus vivendi between India 
and Sheikh Abdullah, can ensure for 
India the sort of security on its north¬ 
western frontier as was obtained by the 
elimination of East Pakistan and emer¬ 
gence of Bangladesh on its eastern. 
Fourthly, the possibility of utilising the 
political personality and historical ante¬ 
cedents of Sheikh Abdullah on an all- 
India plane for maintaining the rulers' 
moral-ideological grip on the minority 
community (especially, to tame those 
who clamour for the right of Muslims to 
cultural and hence socio-political identity 
as a distinct linguistic cultural group) will 
brighten. 

However, this was sort of tested 
during the February U. P. elections but 
the influence of the Sheikh did not mea¬ 
sure up to the expectations of the rutin? ~ 
party. This is the reason why the Go m 
ernment has decided to keep the pac, 
of the present negotiations about Kashm 
as unhurried as possible. In fact, pro 
longation of the status quo will suit the 
vested interests of the commercial-indus¬ 
trial tycoons, the hawks, the elitist bur¬ 
eaucrats (wedded to the post-1953 dis¬ 
pensation in Kashmir) and Hindu revi¬ 
valists—all supporters of the neo-impe¬ 
rialist giant emerging in South Asia as 
an unchallenged counterweight to China, 
and also, as a possible aid to the massive 
global strategy of the super-powers to 
penetrate the latter from the south (by 
interfering in Tibetan affairs and drag¬ 
ging round the ghost of the Dalai Lama 
all over the world to endow it with a 
plausibility that is just not there). If 
Kashmir can be bolstered up as an exam¬ 
ple of internally negotiated settlement, 
there remains no bar, apparently, to 
inhibit India from seeking a plebiscite 
in Tibet by infiltrating the Dalai Lama 
as its Trojan horse. But this process 
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may boomerang on itself. The sub- 
Himalayan States are a pointer. 

Clear Focus 

In Sikkim India’s policy has assumed 
a clear focus now. Its long-term goal 
is to transform Sikkim into a province 
of the Indian Union. The short-term 
objectives are two-pronged ( 1 ) To encou¬ 
rage the pro-Indian section of the Nepal¬ 
ese-speaking settlers to form the power- 
wielding caucus within Sikkim and func¬ 
tion as a decoy in respect of the Nepalese 
feudal gentry in Nepal (who have been 
feverishly trying to return Nepal to the 
parliamentary system, on the Indian 
model, since 1960): ( 11 ) To hold down 
the 20 f/ f (or ncarabouts) minority of ori¬ 
ginal Sikkimese, both politically and 
ideologically, and make them thoroughly 
dependent on the political grace of the 
Indian Chief Executive (compare the 
political Resident of the British impel ia- 
I.st regime of pic-1947 days). 

The recent coronation of the Bhuta¬ 
nese king afforded an insight into the 
rcgulatoiv activities of the Indian politi¬ 
cal agents and secret police theie. The 
apparent liberalism shown earlier by 
Indian rulers towards the political exiles 
from Bhutan (who have been pining their 
yeais outside Bhutan for about a decade 
\w), c\aporated into thin air; the 
. a fadows of India’s expansionist machina- 
Ions before and since 1964 lengthened 
jut into 1974. Yet not all of the ex¬ 
pansionist assessments turned true. 
A large section of Tibetan refugees, not 
onlv in Bhutan but in India as well, have 
been found unreliable. The Dalai Lama 
is upset. Should disillusionment set in 
among his followeis so soon, not many 
would be left to stage the brave return 
to Tibet if and when China is crushed 
by a nuclear blitzkrieg by the USSR from 
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the noith and west and a conventional- 
cum nuclear attack from the south. 

Strategically speaking, the long arm 
of neo-imperialistic interference has been 
active since 1959 when the so-called 
Khampa rebellion took place in Tibet 
and the Dalai Lama, together with his 
entourage, came over to India (under the 
piotective escort of militaiily equipped 
helicopters provided by the CIA) and 
was later installed as the virtual head 
of a Tibetan emigre government. He 
still gives out statements as though he 
were so. Speaking at Gaya on January 
19, he is reported to have said that he 
was prepared to go back to Tibet, “pro¬ 
vided the Chinese agreed to hold an in¬ 
ternationally supervised plebiscite” 

India’s Chin i policy since 1962 
has remained unchanged, both in dnec- 
tion and content The present nucleai 
weapon programme was a sequel to 
panicky fears raised after China had ex¬ 
ploded its nuclear bomb. If the inten¬ 
tion in exploding ihe “nuclear device” wa'- 
peaceful, the Government could make a 
clear and categorical statement accepting 
international supervision. On the con-4 
Irary authoritative statements, although 
guarded, bv Mis Gandhi and the Defence 
Minister, that India intends to continue 
perfecting “nuclear devices” through 
successive expeiiments show that India is 
dead set on acquiring a nuclear-weapons 
and ‘matching delivery system, though 
this would imply hiking up the defence 
budget higher and higher Orathei esti¬ 
mate of defence spending in 1973-74, 
Rs 1,600 cioies, revised estimate Rs 
1,753 crores. In the cun evil vc, i the 
first estimate has been tentatively m »dc 
at Rs 19)5 rroies ic an approximite 
20 pet cent inclease ovci the yoai). 

India’s concern for utilisation of ato¬ 
mic energy rings hollow in the face of 
the studied neglect of this aspect in its 
planning The World Bank was obliged to 
comment that India, like Bangladesh and 
Sri Lanka, has little resilience in meet¬ 
ing even shoit-term implications of a 
world crisis in eneigv. It would be 
worthwhile to refer in this context to 
the vast sums earmarked and spent on 
nuclear energy programmes in the USA 
After more than one and a half decades 
of planning, the Atomic (Energy) Indus¬ 
trial Forum Inc reported thf t 45 nucleai 


reactors have been classed as “operable** 
with a total capacity of 25,670 megawatt* 
i.e. about 5.6'{ of the nation’s capacity 
for generating electricity. In addition 
to these operakles, the U. S. has made 
a commitment of 213 such: 56, with a 
total capacity of 53,660 megawatt are 
now under construction: 101 with capa¬ 
city of 109,740 megawatt are under firm 
order; and 14 covered undei letters of in¬ 
tent. The vast dimensions of nuclear elec¬ 
tricity generation programmes can easily 
he guessed from these and similai figures, 
e.g. those envisaged by Furatom founded 
by European powers in travail arising 
out of the 1956 Sue/ cnsis. The goal 
of Euratom was to build, by the end of 
1967, nuclear power plants capable of 
producing I 5,000mw - the minimal pro¬ 
duction level necessary to help Europe 
stabilise fuel (oil) imports at the 1962-63 
level. France is said to have a tenta¬ 
tive programme for 13 nuclear fuelled 
power stations by 1974-1975, with 4 
capacity of lOOOmw (equivalent to the 
country’s total output of conventional 
electiity m 1962), and it would require 
an investment of 13,000 million francs 1 
Has India anv comparable piogrammc 
for pioduciny atomic electricity on a 
scale faintly lesembltng these? The 
Government of India is yet to take the 
nation into confidence in this regard, or 
even apropos the three nuclear units 
near the operating stage, or reported to 
he so, at present. 

The jeahty is that the Government has 
opted foi nuclear arms foi political SU- 
premai y m South Asia, while aiming 
‘•necious alibis about the atom for peace. 
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The Conquest Of Sikkim 

k \ I J \\ kl M VK 


"V70U couldn’t have had it bcttci It 
was a piece light out of Grimm’s 
fairy Tales Once upon a time there was a 
Very Wicked King who Oppressed his 
People And, as the stoiv goes, the 
Poor Oppiessed People turned to the 
Good and Nice Princtss m the neighbour¬ 
ing Kingdom for help What more does 
} the stage neod^ Tlu scene was perfectly 
set for a ‘democratic annexation Indna- 
Btyle\ or as All India Rad»o would have 
it Tndia-style*, which bv no means is 
the same though some people would pre¬ 
fer it so The State > 1 .am the State ind 

all that 

What has happened iri Sikkim has 
left the left confused, iht Indita logmie 
jubilant, and the democratic masses ig¬ 
norant. In the tVnill of watching the 
Chogyal climb down, the left and de¬ 
mocratic forces base failed to undeistand 
and draw the correct lessons fiom the 
events It mav be remembered that 
chronologically this drama beams much 
earlier, over a year back when a tripar¬ 
tite agreement was entered into between 
the Chogyal, the Indira ie«ime, and the 
political parties m Sikikm This agier- 
ment was necessitated by the fnction 
that had developed between the Chogyal 
and the political paities concerning the 
granting of fullei dcmociatic liehts, to 
the people, or so it seemed The Indira 
regime entered the pic tinc since it had 
in its own official language, a “histone al 
and special irLtionship with Sikkim” 
The bipartite agreement seeked to pre 
pare a new constitution for Sikkim which 
would, so the agieement said, lecognisc 
the interests of all the thiee patties con 
cemed What exactly me these into 
eats An answei to this question will 
give us a cle.ucr pictuie as to what lie 
behind the events that took place in 
Sikkim Such m answei will base to 
be based on a class-analysis of the forces 
that constitute these interests, and m this 
Wf on the left have so very little data 
On Sikkim to woik on We hope that 
in the near future Sikkimese comrades 
would fulfil these tasks Theicfore what 
follows is only a tentative hypothesis 



which does not cl aim to be a substitute 
foi a well-reasoned analysis 

Theic can be no doubt that feudal re¬ 
lations predominate in Sikkim and that 
the Chogyal is its political expression 
In the normal schema of events Sikkim 
too would hove had to undergo a bour- 
geois-demociatK revolution. The ques¬ 
tion is c »n the jecent events be classi¬ 
fied is i bourgeois democratic revolution 
i is being made out by most people on 
the left m this country ^ To answei 
tins question we must ask ourselves whe¬ 
ther a bouigeoisie exists in Sikkim and 
wl c the i it is powei ful enough, or deve¬ 
loped enough to overthrow and substi¬ 
tute its own relations of production (i e 
capitalistic iclations) in place of feudal 
relations The answer to this is bnef and 
shoit, it is. No 1 

Today m Sikkim theie m iy be small 
pockets of capitalistic lelations of pro¬ 
duction (and this is m accord with the 
I iws of uneven development), but by and 
ln"c the country is feudal, and m such 
a situation to speak of a viable bour- 
peois-demouatic levolution is wrong 
The aspirations of the politic* I perties 
(I mean the luoad masses who support 
these pulie,) ma> be democratic, but 
thov do not have anotbci set of relations 
to substitute for the ones that they want 
to displuc and History, like Nature, 
ihhms e vaccum 

H i. ledlv heie that the Pnnccss en- 
i* is oui stoiy and the constitution which 
she his handed down begins to take on 
new ‘bides of meming One does not 
intend to iro into the history of the birth 
of tins document or the ti avails which 
produced if, except to slate that it was 
pioduced bv a constitutional ndvisei de¬ 
pute 1 bv the Indira regime This was 
qui'e m f ural, considenng the much ac¬ 
claimed ‘historic and special relationship* 
and the fid that India is especially well- 
suited foi tins lole If the mother of 
paihaments has an unwntlen constitu¬ 
tion, hei offspring has a written one 
which m sheei length and pious wishes 
finishes a close second to the erstwhile 
Wemnr Constitution. Thus for any 


‘emerging* nation ttying to toddle along 
the good, old democratic way, and want¬ 
ing a biand-new constitution to prove its 
bona fides, the Government of India was 
the chappie to call on, the expert in the 
field, the only thing we are good at, 
besides pan-handling. 

The Word 

And so as the story goes the Pnncess 
gave the Oppressed People the Word 
which was supposed to set them free. 

But between the word and the deed falls 
a shadow and even a cursory glance at „ 
the constitution would convince us of 
three things One, that the powers of 
the Chogyal have been severely curtailed 
and that he has been reduced to a meic 
figurehead Two, that the powtis which 
used to iest with him have now been de¬ 
legated, shorn off their feudal lulls jnd 
dressing, to one who has b< en de igna- 
ted as the Chi'f Executive This official, 
needless to sa>, is a nominee of the Gov¬ 
ernment ol fndit And thiee, rht poli¬ 
tical patties have been given all the 
bouigeois-demociacy that they want 
without getting sick on it So much so 
that they can have elections, attend 
paihaments, make speeches, and just 
foi the heck of it even go to a <mnt 
presided ov er by a real independent 
judge * What more do you want I he 
bouraeois-demociatu revolution his really 
begun for the people of Sikkim 

At the moment of writing Sikkim 
Congievs leadeis aie having a field day, 
enjoying the thiill of being real politi¬ 
cians operating in a country with a real 
parliament In Delhi thev have been 
leceived and feted in style when com¬ 
pared with the Chogval who had to wait 
like penitent Henry at the gates of Can- 
ossa As far as the Indira icgime is 
concerned it has no more use foi the 
Chogyal or foi what he offeis It wants 
a vassal State which is not too encum¬ 
bered with feudal iclations. The Cho¬ 
gyal, on the other hand, keeps on repea¬ 
ting like an old phonograph that the 
special status and independence of Sikkim 
has been eroded by the new constitution. 

The truth is that this erosion has been i 
m process for a long time and the con¬ 
stitution is only the legitimisation of the 
waiting on the wall. So the Chogyal 
must go especially when the Sikkim 
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Congress leaders offer more attractive 
terms to the Indira regime. Birds of a 
feather fly together; and the Sikkim birds, 
as a class incapable of undertaking a 
real bourgeois-democratic revolution, can 
only resort to leesing out Sikkim to the 
more 'bigger and carnivorous birds in 
Delhi. This is but natural, considering 
the underdeveloped nature of the Sikkim 
economy which ensures that only two 
options are open to them—either to flou¬ 
rish under the protective shade of the 
Indira regime, or to undertake an anti- 
feudal anti-imperialist people’s democra¬ 
tic revolution. In the face of this choice 
they have chosen the former. They get 
ecstatic about Sikkim’s ties with India 
or speak with emotion about demon acy 
and fuch other things. The people of 
Sikkim will soon enough realise that 
special lies mean the hegemony of the 
Indian ruling class, and that democracy 
means a constitution and an independent 
judiciary for the ruling class, and certain 
laws that go under harmless abbrevia¬ 
tions like MISA and DIR for the work¬ 
ing clars. Democracy for the masses 
does not lie in this constitution; it hes 
in a people’s democratic revolution which 
can neither be led by the feudal ele¬ 
ments represented by the Chogyal, nor 
the collaborationist ruling class repre¬ 
sented by the Sikkim Congress. The 
answer to Sikkim's predicament, the 
ability to create a truly independent 
Sikkim, lies in the success of a people’s 
democratic revolution led by a Marxist- 
Leninist party wedded to the principles 
of armed struggle. To prepare and 
make this revolution is the need of the 
day for the basic masses of Sikkim, and 
in this they will surely have a friend 
and comrade in the Indian working 
class. 
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I. K. 

A SIA, Africa and Latin America have 
** known at first hand the depreda¬ 
tions of impel ial colonialism. Even 
so, it is necessary to realise that neither 
have the* been allowed to recover from 
its exploiuthe assault, nor is it a dead 
and spent forte. A primer on its role 
and ramifications at piesent, tlieiefore, 
is a wHtome and timely reminder that 
the guards be not dropped against the 
enemy on the pi owl. This nukes “An 
Introduction to Neo-Colonialism” by Jack 
Woddis an extremely useful woik, which 
for its concise and lucid exposition de¬ 
serves to be better known. First pub¬ 
lished in 1967 by the International 
Publisher, New Yor,k this papeiback 
edition was brought out latei. 

Dedicated to Van Troi, Tuicios Lima, 
and Ben Barka “who gave their lives 
in the struggle to liberate Vietnam, 
Guatemala and Morocco from the chains 
of imperialism b nd neo-colonialism” in 
three continents, it has, besides an Intro¬ 
duction, four well-packed chapters on 
What Is Colonialism, Why Neo-Colonial- 
ism, Neo-Colonialism at Work, and The 
Futine of Neo-Colonialism. 

Imperialism piefcrred colonialism, ac¬ 
cording to Lenin, because colonialism 
alone “gives tromplele guarahtces of 
success to the monopolies against all 
the risks of the struggle with competi¬ 
tor. . .” since “in colonial market it is 
easier to eliminate competition, to make 
sure of orders, to strengthen the neces¬ 
sary ‘connections* etc. hv monopolist me¬ 
thods (and sometimes it is the only pos¬ 
sible way).” 

Consequently the economy of the 
colonies was tuined beyond measure, and 
got ‘distorted'. 

An illustration. Prof Rene Dumont 
visiting Chad in 1950 reckoned that, 
“one hour of work for a cotton labour¬ 
er would bring him about three-tenths 
of an inch of ordinary cotton cloth”. 
That is, for 3 yards of cloth, he would 
have to work foi over 300 hours. 


lSiiuct a 

To maintain the profits from an e*- 
piopriative system, the colonial powers 
prevented industrialisation in the colonies. 
Their agriculture was no less distorted, 
so that ‘the ordinary Gold Coast family 
never saw a glass of fresh milk in its 
life’, said Kwame Nkrumah in his book 
“Africa Must Unite". 

Who were the allies of the colonial 
robber? “The indigenous ruling forces, 
those who held the dominant economic 
and political positions under the Euro* 
pcan administrators and monopoly firms, 
feudal landlords, tiaders. .the forces of 
tradition”. So, colonialism became 
foreign rule allied with certain economic 
and political strata of the indigenous 
people which had an interest in sup¬ 
porting colonialism. Thus arose a stra- 
turn of educated individuals drawn from 
the indigenous productions, roared in 
the traditions of the colony-owning pow¬ 
er, and apait from a difference in the 
colour of the skin, was often virtually 
a carbon copy of the original. 

This new Hite, Recording to Fatma 
Mansur, was “not a new elite created 
hv the colonial impact out of a diversi¬ 
fied society at random, but a part 
of the traditional elite, whether politi¬ 
cal or cultural”. Some of them may 
have played a pmt in the national in* 
dependence movements, hut many pas¬ 
sively accepted the colonial system; and 
the colonial powers, in fosteiing them, 
regarded them as a secondary support 
to iheit major ally, the traditional rulers 
and landlords. It is this elite which 
even after winning independence helped 
maintain in the Third World the “pre¬ 
sence” of the imperialist powers. 

To many it would come as a shock of 
recognition that it was (not ‘non-vio4 
lence, non-cooperation, nor Quit India" 
of 1942, but) the naval mutiny of 1946* 
whkh, according to the author, ‘com¬ 
pelled Britain to concede India jndepen-' 
dence a year latei’. Woddis makes 
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unambiguous assertion twice in the 
book 

Why and when neo-coloniah&m 1 Harold 
R Isaac details in “No Peace for Asia** 
how with British giace and Japanese aid 
the French regained Indo-China aftu the 
war, how the Dutch with Bulisli and 
Japanese troops invaded Jikarta. how 
Aung San in Burmi was assassinated m 
1948 by Western henchmen To cap 
ail is the US repiession in the Philip¬ 
pines So, counter-revolution is r n 
essential element of neo colonialism 
Afttr 1945 the Western powus intend¬ 
ed and strove hard to re establish the 
colonial pattern but they beat a retleat 
m face of the woild situation nd tin 
sweepm? tide of the national libuation 
movements 

Strategy of Imperialism 

In Litin America the U S established 
“one of the ciuelhst and most bloody 
empires the world has cvn seen 0 So 
neo-colomalisni, now the dominant fomi, 
is a stiategy of mipcndism, not a new 
stage 

For its purposes, as in the past, it 
seeks out those social end political forces 
which, in then own class interest would 
not push the national ,'rcvolution tioo 
far nor allow any danger to the inteiests 
of Western poweis The new elite com¬ 
prising tht petty-hourgeoisie the intel¬ 
ligentsia, the new adminrlratois tech¬ 
nicians and military leideis and the 
emerging indigenous cipildist foiccs 
helps the impmalisls in am sting then 
COuntne*-* advance in the ducction of 
socialism 

A stritum of nchu peisints unend¬ 
ing in the country side and the Iminu 
landloids berime the \\ up* sc ih cipi 
ttahst farmers Westiein powus ’rehed 
on them to piovide a banier to i evo¬ 
lutionary change m the counlrysidt 

This makes nco-colomalism tlu gieat- 
est threat to African countucs that have 
won their independence or thos« ap¬ 
proaching this status It opei ites m 
economic, politic si, leligious, ideological 
f and cultuial spheics accoiding to 
Nkrnmah 

Its overall chsrnctei was defined at 
the First Afro-Asian-Lstm American 
Peoples’ Solidarity Conference in 
Havana in Ian nary 1966 


Io guanntece its domination, im-< 
penalism tnes to destioy the national, 
cultural and spiritual values of each 
country, and forms an apparatus of do¬ 
mination which includes national armed 
forces docile to their policy, the estab¬ 
lishment of military bases, the creation 
of organs of repression, with technical 
advisers from imperialist countries, the 
signing of secret military psets, the for¬ 
mation of regional and international 
w u mongeunj alliances It oncouiages 
and carries out coups d’etat and political 
assassinations to ensure puppet govern¬ 
ments at the same time, m the econo¬ 
mic field it resorts to deceptive formu- 
Its such as the so-called Alliance for 
Pi ogress. Food for Peace and other 
similar forms while using mtemationvl 
institutions such as the International 
Monetary Fund and the Intermtional 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment to reinforce Us economic domina 

„ •• 
tion 

For these purposes were sought out 
and suppoited the most conseivative and 
nght-wing forces m the Third World 
which were placed on top before con¬ 
ceding independence, by Britain, Trance 
USA snd West Germany Th US 
perfidv m Guyana where Dr Jagan’s 
PPP Government was thrice forced out 
will constitute a book by itself 

Again, the 7-year-old conflict m 
Congo (Kmshisi) was not simply one 
between the national libention move¬ 
ment id impeiialism it was erjmlly 
conditioned ind slipped by the fieur 
conflict betwetn the various impenaint 
powus themselves the US shmng to 
weaken or oust the formei Anglo-Bcl- 
pian ilhanr' and France and West Gu¬ 
mmy Itemplmg to gun footholds too 
It ilv ind Japan entered tht « , <enc 

Complemt ntanly collective foims of 
neo-colonialism economic and military, 
are being forged to safeguard md in¬ 
tensify the exploitation of the Third 
Woild The U S has rep! iqed Japan 
in South Korcs ousted the Tiencli m 
South Vietnam, ended Bntish and Japa¬ 
nese influence m Thailand and is press¬ 
ing on Bntish/French toes throughout 
Africa, Asia, the Middle Cast and the 
Caribbean 

Like the U S Peace Corps an organ of 
the CIA, West Germany has Germ in 


Development Service West Germany 
has admitted “this is unarmed guerilla 
warfare’*. Its Institute for Internation¬ 
al Solidarity is financed by the Christian 
Democrats and the State. Its function 
is to intei vene politically and financially 
m the affairs of other countries, parti¬ 
cularly m Latin America Before 
Allende, Frei was hoisted to Presidency 
bv GDS The German Foundation for 
Developing Countries supplements its 
efforts 

The US-UK- OFCD - CENTO-aided 
Middle Fast Technical University in * 
Ankara his piofessnrs m the employ of 
the CI\ which tuns the New Asia Trad¬ 
ing Co in India Firms in Nigeria are 
disguised CIA agencies Trade Unions 
m the Third Woild are penetrated by 
CIA money The American Institute 
for Tree Libour Development engneer- 
ed noting against Dr Jar* n*s PPP Gov¬ 
ernment Some murders and coups to . 
the CIA’s credit are Mossadeq m Iran 
(1953), the Arbcn7 Government of Gua¬ 
temala (1954), Lumumba (1960) Indo¬ 
nesia (1965), Allendt in Chile (1973) 
[Howaid Hunt, the ex-Wlute House 
Counsellor said on July 1 under cross- 
examination that his 20-year stmt m CIA 
involved overthrowing of foreign govern¬ 
ments 1 

Enemy Within 

The internal forces helping the neo- 
colomahsts can be identified as “Feudal 
landlords anxious to maintain or legain 
their foimcr economic status vnd privi¬ 
leged position in society traders and 
speculators who feir the advent of social¬ 
ism and wish to continue as middlemen 
of the big international monopolies, 
sections of the new elite bribed and 
corrupted, m a burry to grow rich on 
the fruits of office before the under¬ 
nourished millions demand a reckoning, 
all the hangers-on of capitalism, the 
new rich, the career boys and 
diplomats, the police chiefs and gene¬ 
rals, all the nauseating imitators of the 
most decadent and parasitical classes 
in the West. , 

Amilcar Cabral had pinpointed an 
essential aim of neo-colonialism. viz, 
to create a false bourgeoisie, to put a 
brake on the revolution, and to enlarge 
the possibilities of the petty bourgeoisie 
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as a neutraliser of the revolution. Handy 
come the propaganda media. Libraries, 
information centres, social and economic 
institutes, which constantly tell people 
^ that they need “Western know-how”, 

' and “cannot do .without foreign fcapi j 
tal’\ must concentrate on (agriculture 
rather than on industry which is only 
a “prestige building” trifle. 

The 1 *234 U.S. bases in 44 countries 
are essential in stopping the wars of 
liberation. A. L. Ratcliffc of the War Min¬ 
istry, West Germany, admits in an arti¬ 
cle that military bases provide the mili- 
l tary foundations for political interven¬ 
tion in times of peace. This ensures the 
Third World remaining the primary pro¬ 
ducing hinterland of imperialism and 
importing the bulk of its machinery and 
manufactured goods from the metropoli¬ 
tan countries. U.S. investments in 
mining and plantation account for gross 
. profits of $8,000 million a year. 

Between 1956-1962 )the Western 
monopolies exported over 30,000 million 
dollars to 56 developing countries, but 
received back in interest and profits 
15,000 million dollars. It stipulates lln.t 
there be no heavy industry and no 
assistance to the State sector at the cost 
of private enterprise. Liberia is the 
classic example of bloody loot. It ex- 
t (ported $160 million worth of fubber, 
but got only $8 million! 

This aid towards infrastructure (poli¬ 
tico-military aims), for the private sec¬ 
tor, and the high rate of interest be¬ 
comes a liability and a blood-sucking 
leech. The 71 countries of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America owed in 1962 foreign 
debts worth $ 27,000 million, on which 
they paid interest and service charges of 
$5,000 million. This indebtedness in 
1964 was at <33,000 million. This 
means that half the total international 
flow of financial ‘aid* to the developing 
countries is now offset by interest on 
their debts, and by the outflow of pro¬ 
fits and dividends to the foreign mono¬ 
poly firms which have invested in their 
countries. 

Then there is the unfair price rela- 
* tionship, besides robbery through profits 
and interest. In 1952 Ghana got £467 
a ton for cocoa. With independence in 
1957 she predicated her planned growth 
on a modest £200 a ton for several 
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years. But by 1965 the price went down 
to £85 a Ion—a major factor in the 
coup against Nkrumah. 

Latin America' suffered a loss of 
$20,500 million in 1951-62 from this 
non-equivalent exchange. For the 
Third World the figure was, for 1970, 
$7,000 million. 

Commenting on the Clay Committee 
report the London “Times” said on 
March 28. 1963: “American aid is a 
part of foreign policy, 44$ of it being 
military and economic support for allied 
countries bordering the communist bloc, 
and if the sums spent in Vietnam/Laos 
are included, the share of total appro¬ 
priations comes to 72$ ”• In Laos, 
in 1957, $74 million was thus distri¬ 
buted— 7 million (police), 7 million 
(admin.). 50 million (army of 25,000 
men), 10 million (for 250 American 
ndvisers/experts). Not a single dollar 
for agricultural or \industrial M-veBon- 
ment! 

Dr Franz Pick, visiting Pakistan, 
1963, said that U.S. aid is a veiled form 
of self-financing, a subsidy to the U.S. 
domestic industry. He found that 90',' 
of the $4,500 annual aid by the U.S 
to developing countries is spent in the 
U.S. itself. 

Multi-nationals 

In the neo-colonial brigandage the 
multi-nationals play a vital vole. The 
Iron Ore Company of Mekambo has 
French, West German, Italian, Dutch, 
U.S. and Belgian capital operating ; r> 
Gabon; Miferma (British, French, West 
German, Italian capital) exploiting iron 
ore of Mauretania; Fria (American. 
British, French, Swiss capital) exploit¬ 
ing bauxite of Guinea. IMF. IBRD, 
IDA, International Fund for Economic 
Development, IFC are all dominated by 
U.S. banks. 

Institutions like Alliance for Progress 
(U.S./Latin America) atod F.CM . rre 
other tools of exploitation and iniquity. 
FCM imports between 1963-65 from 
“associated” African countries rose by 
66$, but their value only by 17$. 

The African exports meet prohibitive 
tariff—1800' on green coffee in West 
Germany, 148$ on cocoa in Italy. The 
non-associatcd countries face still higher 
tariffs. 


The motives' J When Upper Volta 
sought to utilise a part of ECM’s deves- 
lopment funds for piping oil from the , 
Sahara fields to West Africa, in order , 
to assist industries, this was refused. 
Between 1961-1965 only 4% of the 
sums allocated went into industrial deve¬ 
lopment, and even that went to the 
U.S. firms in Latin America. The sunt 
paid out every year by it to overseas 
interests amounts to almost one-third 
of the total value of its exports. 

For even this measly aid the price 
sought is “stabilisation”. Spelled out, 
it means frozen wages, tight credit, 
showdown on expansion, halt in in¬ 
dustrialisation. John Gerassi therefore 
aptly calls the Alliance to be one be¬ 
tween the U.S. and U.S. businesses in 
Latin America rather than between the 
U.S. and Latin America. 

Then, the military aid appropriations 
under the Alliance add a sinister dimen¬ 
sion. And 1500 million dollars of pub¬ 
lic funds are stolen from the Latin Ame- 
can treasuries eech year. By who} 
Duvalier of Haiti got from U.S. 30 mil¬ 
lion dollars, Jimenez of Venezuela had 
in 1958 400 million dollars in foreign 
banks. Venezuela, the ‘rich’ country, 
has 800,000 unemployed, 500,000 living 
in the slums of its capital. 300.000 
children with no places in schools. 
Therefore, Prof Aguilar calls the Alliance 
an instrument in defence of the ruling 
classes, an expression of ' Mon rot ism, 
and an outpost of anti-communism, an 
answer to popular discontent, a barricade 
against any desire for emancipation, an 
alternative and check to the Cuban Re¬ 
volution and a new Holy Alliance, dir¬ 
ected against the revolutionary struggle 
of the people. 

Because the Alliance failed, the U.S. 
started counter-guerilla forces and con¬ 
tinental military force. Five such, 
schools are there for Latin America 
alone. These will prevent the spread 
of communism and arc commanded by 
US. officers, 98$ of the military wares 
is furnished by the U.S. 

What does the future indicate} In¬ 
dependence in the Third World has 
spawned new appetitics and new possi- , 
bilities. 

“The two decades since 1945 *are 
strewn with the wreckage of parties, 
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Mail’s Ingratitude 

Mriganka Sekhar Ray 


guerilla forces, national movements, and 
governments which incurred the enmity 
of impellalisin. Pressuie from the right 
has opened new opportunities for neo¬ 
colonialism in Ceylon and India. A 
million liquidated in Indonesia, assassina¬ 
tion of Lumumba, removal of Ben Bella, 
overthiow of Nkrumah, massacre of 
communists in Sudan, Oginga Odinga 
imprisoned in Kenya attest that a dying 
animal (neo-colonialism) can be vicious 
and dangerous. It is not simply impe¬ 
rialism in retreat but imperialism find¬ 
ing a new basis for its activities in the 
Third World. So, the rajahs of India 
have been substituted by the Indian 
National Congress, by the monopoly 
capitalist firms of Tata and Birla." 

Neo-colonialism does not rest on com¬ 
plete capitalism but on a restiicted, 
stunted and controlled form which weak¬ 
ens the very capitalist ruleis on whom 
it depends for maintaining its influence. 
So the imperialist offensive has won in 
Ghana, Indonesia, but failed in Guinea, 
Mali, Tanzania, for people will not 
tolerate for long the ostentatious and 
luxury living of the new elite. 

Vigilande is the watchword It re¬ 
quires new state organs after the with¬ 
drawal of colonial rule—an army, intel¬ 
ligence and police, based on tiled and 
tested opponents of colonialism t nd im¬ 
perialism and not on well-groomed, brain¬ 
washed. West-oiiented trainees from 
Sandhurst, St. Cvr and Fort Br tl gg. The 
political and administrative side-? have to 
be staffed with genuine patriots and de¬ 
mocrats. Asian, African, 01 Latin Ame¬ 
rica! civil servants who arc more Bii- 
tish than the English, or more French 
than the French, oi more American than 
the Americans, are unlikely to prove the 
most consistent and effective opponents 
of neo-colonialism. 

Woddis is certain that the irmoval 
of governments collaborating with im¬ 
perialism involves armed conflict which 
will be feasible only if theie is a revo¬ 
lutionary party and worldwide mobilisa¬ 
tion oi liberation movements. 

For Frontier contact 
POPULAR BOOK STALL, 
Near Bank of India, 

Bhadra 
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/"'OMMUNALISM, like dormant sy~ 
^ philis, is a long-lasting disease. That 
it is almost incurable is again proved by 
the attacks which a part of the Calcutta 
film press has mounted against a 
sincere and foitlirighl film like “Garm 
Hava". They have accused the director 
of falsifying history and of a one¬ 
sided portrayal of religious minorities 
in India, saying that the Muslims in India 
have suffered almost nothing in com- 
pnribon wilh the Hindus in Pakistan. 
The self-styled film aesthetes have the 
temerity to brand the film as “mischie- 
vious” and “purposeless”. This sickening 
attitude is a blur on Calcutta's intelli¬ 
gentsia which boasts of its liberal ideas. 
We thought that during all these dark 
years of I he post-independence period, we 
in West Bengal had been able at least 
to get rid of one thing, and that was 
communal disharmony. But we weie 
wiong. Scratch a little and the old 
beast will show its claws. The obscu¬ 
rantists who have been fanning the anger 
against the film, often tend to forget 
that it is nol merely a question of hag¬ 
gling over the proportionate number of 
men and women killed, raped and toi- 
tuied on both «ides of the border (al¬ 
though, on these scores, the accounts 
may be more than squared up and no¬ 
body's hands are clean). What the 
film has so beautifully done is the port¬ 
rayal of a particular moment in the 
histoiy of our political tragedy and the 
depiction of fear, anxiety and the feel¬ 
ings of helplessness of those used as 
pawns in the power game. The res¬ 
ponsibility for communal crimes does nol 
rest with any particular community. To 
paraphrase the poet's saying, it is every¬ 
body's kin and Everybody must atone 
for it. The director of “Garm Hava” 
has the courage and honesty to do it, 
and in doing so, he has held up a mirror 
to our conscience and his film by its 
intelligent integration of artistic excellence 
and socialogical insight, has served a 
significant human purpose. 

Thf* centre of the events is a Muslim 
shoe-merchant’s family in Agra w'ith 


Salim Mirza as the reigning patriarch. 

He is a man of integrity with an inborn 
faith in his fellow men. Partition has 
just hit the country and many of Salim's 
kinsmen cross the border. But he is 
unflinching in his attachment to the land 
where he was born. Torture, humilia¬ 
tion, death, financial ruin, nothing seems 
to <hcike his loyalty. But one day, even* 
he fails to stick to his decision, when 
after his daughtei commits suicide Salim 
Mir7a is dubbed a spy. He along with 
his son and wife, prepares for a journey 
to Pakistan. On thcii way to the sta¬ 
tion, the tonca is stopped by a proces¬ 
sion of unemployed youths demanding 
food, jobs and better education. Thi«*^ 
becomes a moment of truth for Salim > 
Mirza and a new belief dawns on him. * 
He realises that escape is no way out. 

He has to fight his battle right on thc ? 
spot by joining hands with others. H(* 
and his son join the piocession an4> 
merge into the seething weaves of hurna- * 
nity cairying shining icd flags, betokening 
Salim Mirza’s lecovery of faith. 

As one critic has rightly pointed out^ f 
the greatest achievement of M. S. Salhyu 
is that he has wonderfully interpreted 
an aspect of our socio-political tragedy 
in “purely human terms". And he has 
done it withoul ttye slightest tinge of 
sentimentality and melodrama. His com¬ 
mand over the medium is sure and com¬ 
petent. The sensitivity with which he 
has painted his set-up, embroidering it 
with the subtle nuances of socio-cul- 
tural values, is a memorable tribute to *;** 
his creative imagination. The “haveli”^ 
is almost humanised and its gradual break- 
up assumes a symbolic significance re¬ 
presenting the general disintegration of 
the society itself. Almost all the perfor¬ 
mances are unforgettable and Balraj 
Sahni (now dead) as Salim Mirza 
towers above all. It is more than just 
acting out a dramatic role, it is the 
quintessence of everything great in hu- * 
man civilisation. Ustad Bahadur Khan's 
score adds to the spontaneity and sim¬ 
ple nobility of the film and the fine *< 
‘qawali* is used as an evocative back- 
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Clippings 

Shake-Up In Chinese Science 


ground. The elevating finale has a stun¬ 
ning power and the restraint and ease 
with which it is handled should serve 
* as a lesson to all who intend to make 
3 ^ Jims of this genre. 

Unnamed Group 

Sandii* Sarkar 

E IGHT artists, all of them ex-students 
of Kala Bhavan, have for some 
years now hecn exhibiting together. 
To the chagrin of viewers they have not 
found a name for themselves. An ex- 
""hibition of their menl drawings and 
graphics, at the Academy of Fine Arts 
(July 13-19) was rnthei unimpressive. 
However, llieic were some exceptions 
too. 

PtUlhapralim Deb was not at his best 
but ins “Piesidenl’s 1 leven” had a 
quaint quality. Suchibiata Peb’s line 
diawings had affinities with folk culluie 
and hid much in common with folk 
simplicity. Ihs “Folk Dancer 11**. 
“Boats” and “Womui with her Child * 
were deftly composed and had fine 
lines. Tapan Milia’s graphics were> 
x more technical than aesthelical, /while 
Santanu Bhattarharya’s remind one of 
collage, hut there was nothing that 
could grip the viewei. Anil Ray’s draw¬ 
ings done with a single coloui hive 
[minimum strokes and his irYangement 
of figuieo creates an illusion. Clunmay 
Rav is decorative and pretty. Pranah 
Scngupta’s woik is geometrical and < al- 
. culated but seems to be a puerile ex¬ 
ercise. Isliar Das Gupta’s “Sketches” 
remind one of Nikhil Biswrr* drawings 
hut they do noi have his powei. 

# On the whole this exhibition was not 
convincing. 


For Frontier contact 
MAN1THAN, 

JijrNo. 2, Mangesh Street, 

T. Nagar, 

Madras - 17. 
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The usually staid columns of “Scienlia 
Sinica”, the foremost English-language 
journal of Chinese science, have recent¬ 
ly erupted in criticism of Lin Piao and 
Confucianism. A section severely and 
colourfully attacking revisionism in Chin¬ 
ese society is inserted / among rather 
more austere papers on mathematics, 
geology and genetics. Three self-styled 
"workers”, peasants and bumpkins” are 
the authors. 

Papers in “Scientia Sinica” often touch 
lightly on the sayings of Chairman Mao. 
In the most recent issue, however, more 
contentious ground is covered. Confu¬ 
cius’s saying, "only the highest, who 
are wise, and the lowest, who are stupid, 
cannot be changed”, and Lin Piao’s 
“fascist levisionism” through a theory 
of innate genius are bitterly confronted 
with Mao’s “the lowly are most intelli¬ 
gent ; the elite are most ignorant”. The 
experiences of the three authors arc 
used as examples. In essence it is a 
grassroots attack on knowledge and abi¬ 
lity being ’a priori* assets, a somewhat 
crude contnbution to the nature-nurtuie 
debate. 

The throe scientists (one terms him¬ 
self a worker-peasant-soldier-studcnt) 
are in the business of mercury vapour 
lamp manufacture, peanut growing, and 
acupuncture for 'deaf-mutes. 

In the 1960s “imperialists gloated 
over (Chinese) incapacity to make high- 
pressure mercury vanour lamps*’, indeed 
the saying appaiently went round in re¬ 
visionist circles, “advanced architecture 
but backward lighting in China”. That 
so riled the Electric Light Source Labo¬ 
ratory, Shanghai, that it got down to 
making a mecury vapour lamp, which 
was done in half a year from scratch 
with no prior knowledge—indeed even 
the molybdenum plate had to be made 
by Hammering molybdenum pole. 

Increasing the peanut Jjrield likewise 
needed a return to basic principles, and 
hard labour in the fields. “I was, so to 
speak, living together with the pea¬ 
nuts” the member of Tuanchieh Produc¬ 
tion Brigade writes. He is ultimately 


rewarded with an increase in output of 
25 per cent when he learns that remov¬ 
ing the earth round the basal stem to 
give it sun is beneficial. 

Finally the multiply-employed student 
reports on successes with deaf-mutes. 
He had been restrained by book-learning 
from inserting needles too deep into 
“toi bidden ones”. The failure to cure 
deaf-mutes thcieby convinced him that 
those 7ones needed exploring, and that 
he did bv instating needles to hitherto 
unknosvn lengths in himself, risking a 
“woitliy death”. Encouraged by the 
results ho ventured to do the same to 
Warn/ Ya-ihin and within three days 
she cried out: “Long live Chairman 
Mao”. .Since then his team has cured 
more than 3,000. 

The moial is carefully spelt out in 
each case (and by the same hand ? ).. 
From Confucius down to Lin Piao re¬ 
actionary elements have preached innate 
genius, mtelleclual a priorism and a re¬ 
turn to the old master-slave relation¬ 
ship. The successes of thosp of humble 
origin lefute all that. In the words of 
the electric light worker: “‘The lowest 
who aie stupid* are the wisest while 
‘the highest who ,uc wise* are the most 
stupid” 

(Nature Tunes New« Service, 1974) 

Cost of Nuclear Device 

It is difficult to amvc at any exact 
estimate of the cost of acquiring new 
nuclear weapons but there are some in¬ 
dications in a United Nations report 
issued m )9(>f$ bv a study group which 
included 'Piofessoi Emelyanov of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences, and Lord 
7uckeiman, then chief scientific adviser 
to the Rutish Government. The cost of 
testing one 20 kiloton device was esti- 
milori at between £4m and iT5m. 

(Loul Ohalfonl in The Times, 
London, June 26, 1974) 

Teachers who cannot write English 

A new’ iow has broken out in the 
turbulent world of New York teacheis. 
Allegations have been made that some 
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newlv appointed school principals can¬ 
not even write English, and have been 
sending out memoranda full of spelling 
mistakes. 

The principal of a school in the Bronx 
is accused of writing “coz” instead of 
“cause**, and “becuz” instead of “be¬ 
cause* 1 . 

A principal from the lower East side 
of Manhattan was said to have written 
a sentence with five spelling mistakes 
and no punctuation. It read: “Arc 
allyour childring receiving practice for 
MAT regardless of Math progiam in 
which the mig be involved.” 

(Petci Stafford in The Times, 
London) 

Letters 

Hand Of Friendship 

Mrs Indita Gandhi, replying to the 
Press at Calcutta on July 17 regarding 
her Government's stand on the ques¬ 
tion of relations with China, said “one 
could not shake hands with a person 
who did not stretch his hand in ics- 
ponsc*\ I had been in China for 
nearly two and a half years, from 1957 
to 1959, as a guest of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party. Naturally I have many 
friends there, I was very happy to meet 
them again during my latest visit to China 
Ouis was a non-official goodwill delega¬ 
tion (Dr Kotms Memorial Committee) 
and there was no scope for any formal 
politiral discussion. But I would like to 
share with the public the personal im¬ 
pressions I gathered from the occasion¬ 
al talks that I had with mv old friends 
there, some of whom aie holding res¬ 
ponsible posts in the party and the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The spontaneous greetings and ova¬ 
tions gisen by the people cverywheic, 
in cities and villages, have been men¬ 
tioned by all the members of the dele¬ 
gation on their return to India. Specially 
decorated arches and banners inscribed 
with Chinese hieroglyphs, “Hearty wel¬ 
come to our Indian fi lends”, the joyous 
beatings of Chinese drums and cymbals, 
offerings of fruits, groundnuts etc. by 
the commune members who have them¬ 
selves produced tMttn, urging us to sing in 


fields, factories, schools and even in 
railway compartments “Hindi-Chini Bhai 
Bhai“- the song of friendship compos¬ 
ed long ago by Hanndra Chattopadhyaya 
when the first Indian cultural delegation 
visited China in 1952 and which was 
then rendered into Chinese and widely 
popularised all these are the surest in¬ 
dications. My conversational knowledge 
of the Chinese language enabled me to 
mix more closely with the people. The 
common words of their greetings to- 
waids us were “Womendi Lao Fangio’*, 
Oui Old Triends. Th’e most striking was 
the fact that nowhere, in no talks, did 
they evei express anything even distant¬ 
ly hinting at the unfortunate border 
clash with India. 

Now the question of the attitude of 
the Government of China towards India. 
One of the policy makers of China, 
Marshal Yeh Chien-ying, Vice-Chairman 
of the Chinese Communist Paitv and a 
member of the Standing Committee of 
the Polit Bureau of the CPC. gave a 
banquet in oui honour in the Great Hall 
of the People. For full two hours he 
was with us and in a very homely and 
informal way he recapitulated his visit to 
India in 1956 as the leader of the mili¬ 
tary delegation. In a reminiscent mood 
he narrated in detail the happy experi¬ 
ences of his 42-day visit. When he 
spoke of India and China -he very often 
referred to them as “14 hundred millions*' 
meaning the total population of Jndia 
and China- two great neighbourly peo¬ 
ples “that cannot afford to quairel”. He 
icpeated and reminded us of Chairman 
Mao’* friendly gesture to the Indian 
Charge d'Affaires in 1970. He did not 
for a moment try to be ,i diplomat, 
with his tongue in the check Next day 
“People’s Daily” frontpaged the repoit 
of the banquet along w-ith a threc- 
column photo of the delegation with 
Marshal Yeh. “People's Daily" also 
subsequently in three issues covered 
our tour programme with prominent 
display. 

Not only this. In all the big cities, 
besides our hosts of the Chinese Peo¬ 
ple's Association for Friendship writh 
Foreign Countries, some important per¬ 
sons from the Government and the party 
came as chief hosts in the banqritts giv¬ 
en in our honour and proposing toasts 


to the “general friendship of the Chin¬ 
ese and the Indian people”, spoke in un¬ 
mistakable terms about “the common 
destiny of the two great nations”. Tvfo/v 
members including the leader of our 
delegation left eailier from Shanghai, 
Miss Kotnis and I remained behind. But 
even this fragmented delegation was 
given a unique honour at Hangchow,„ 
where no less a person than a woman 
member of the Central Committee of 
the CPC came to the banquet as the chief 
hostess. A young working class leader 
as she is, she spoke in a very simple. 
and touching way about “our eternal 
friendship”. 

I would like in this connection to 
point out that it is not out of any ‘ 
pragmatist outlook that they were ex¬ 
pressing such sentiments of friendship. 
Chinese leaders, true to their principle 
of “politics in command”, as I under¬ 
stand it, view the India-China friends 
ship issue from the angle of their new 
survey of the international situation 
mapped out by Vicc-Prcmicr Teng 
Shiao-ping at the Special Session of the , 
UN General Assembly in April this year. 

It is pertinent to quote an important « 
passage from his speech to explain my 
point; “As a result of the emergence of 
Social Imperialism the socialist 1 camp 
which existed for a time after World - 
War II is no longer in existence Owing 
to the law of the uneven development 
of capitalism thd Western imperialist 
bloc, too, is disintegrating. Judging from 
the changes in international relations 
the world today actually consists of three 
parts or three worlds that are both in¬ 
terconnected with and in contradiction to 
one another. The United Stales and 
the Soviet Union make up the First 
World”. Against these two super* 
powers the Chinese leadership places 
India and China along with other deve¬ 
loping countries in Asia. Africa and 
Latin America in the Third World. They 
have a common cause to fight against the 
super-powers for their economic and 
political independence. It is against this 
background that they expressed their 
eagerness for normalisation of relations 
with India. 

The general impression that I got from 
my stray talks with my friends there is 
that they do not understand what kind 
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of response the Government of India 
expects from China. They think that 
^ India unilaterally withdrew her ambas¬ 
sador from China without consulting 

* Ae latter and if India sincerely wants to 
normalise relations it is again India's 
duty to unilaterally reinstate her am¬ 
bassador m Peking I have the definite 
'impression that China ( will immediately 
reciprocate by sending her ambassador 

The Indian Charge d'Affaires, Mr 
Mchrota, was kind enough to receive us 
at the airport in Peking In a reception 
our delegation m the Indian Embassy 

* which was attended by Chinese fucnds 
led by Yang-chi, Vice-Chairman of the 

♦-Chinese People’s Association for Friend¬ 
ship with Toieign Countries, Mr Mehro- 
^la hailed our delegation as "harbmgeis 
of a new dawn in India-China leldtions 
Then whdt is that dark shadow that 
j^till overcasts the eastern horizon ^ Mar¬ 
shal \ch Ch’ien-ymg says thdl China’s 
hand of friendship towaids India remains 
ever extended and Mrs Gandhi (say** 
the same thing Who is not clasping 
the othc^ hand Let tht people judre 
Hcmanga Biswas 
Calcutta 


Political Plays 

The last few years in Calcutta we 
have had a spate of Bengali plays which 
have either very subtly analysed the 
political situation in West Bengal 01 
satirized the rigmarole that passes foi 
efficient administration under a pally on 
the brink of disintegration 

Thdt the situation calls for an active 
involvement of the arts in such exposure 
~can hardly be denied but what is ulti¬ 
mately the net result of such political 
plays? They run to packed houses and 
the audience consists mainly of the mid¬ 
dle classes who are amongst the worst 
sufferers today—reeling under the im¬ 
pact of an inflation that seems to get 
woise each year for the most vulnerable 
. sections of society These plays have 
ytt he advantage of making hundreds of 
ypcople aware of the gross inadequacies 
of the social, political and economic struc¬ 
ture under which they live and die. This 
* awareness, however, is a dead end and 
often amounts to no more than a tempo¬ 


rary mental upheaval caused by the re¬ 
petition of unpalatable truths and the 
revelation of the gangster methods adop¬ 
ted by the establishment to perpetuate 
its misrule Those of us who see the 
plays experience in oui daily lives dll 
the miseries and frustrations that are 
sought to be shown on the stage and 
we can do piecious little about them 
We aie m no position to brace ourselve* 
foi the final apocalypse with our m-built 
weaknesses, middle-class prejudices and 
vacillations I peisonally feel that the 
politically sophisticated urban city dwel¬ 
ler is alieidy sated with political jargon 
and Maixist ideological outpourings 
It is time these political plays 
went over to the villages where there 
is a need for whipping up a multiplicity 
of human awareness, to teach the people 
there the need for closing then ranks if 
they wsnt to face a common enemy and 
resist his premt ditaled onslaught 

We must face the fact that daring 
plays cannot make a dent in the callous¬ 
ness of the admmistiation nor is there 


any evidence for belies mg that this gov¬ 
ernment can be foiced to change its 
anti people policies by protests and de¬ 
monstrations The ullages exist m a 
soil of political vacuum and there is 
hardly any organisation worth the name 
which they can fall back on to get their 
gnevanccs ledressed 

If political plays aie the order of the 
day and quite justifiably so, they should 
extend their field of operations to the 
vast aieas of darkness and passivity. 
If they are confined merely to the posh 
halls m the cities patronised by the 
social elite, their usefulness will be limi¬ 
ted to rousing the middle classes trm- 
poiaiily who will again dflci a while 
drift bdek to their humdrum lives. 
Let the thcatie be treated as 
a cultural extension of the revo¬ 
lutionary movement in the ullages from 
wheie the process of change must gra¬ 
dually begin if it is is to have any last¬ 
ing effects 

Samir Mukherjee 
Calcutta 


IMPERIALISM AND REVOLUTION 
IN SOUTH ASIA 

Edited by 

Kathleen Gough and 
Hari P. Sharma 

The book begins with an analysis of the impact of imperialism and 
capitalism on India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Bangladesh before and after 
1947, and examines their effects on the social, economic and political 
institutions of the Indian subcontinent 

The second section examines the changing class structure in villages in 
two parts of the subcontinent—West Punjab in Pakistan and Tamil Nadu, 
and evaluates the responses of various sections of society to the changes 
being brought about by the Green revolution and the corresponding 
growth of organized peasant movements 

The third section deals with the genesis, strategy and tactics of revolu¬ 
tionary movements in India and Ceylon. 

The fourth section discusses the repression and subsequent resistance 
struggle in Bangladesh leading to the Indo-Pakistan war and the creation 
of Bangladesh Rs 65 
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Murder Of A Poet 

it is reported that Kim Chi Ha. a 
progressive poet of South Korea, has 
been murdered by I lie rear lion ary Gov¬ 
ernment there in connexion with 
charges of conspiratorial activities along 
with the Communist Student Front, 
against the State. Though we have no 
first-hand acquaintance with the writ¬ 
ings of Kim Chi (la, we, in the name 
of this dead poet and other inailyrs of 
liberty, demand punishment for those 
who arc spattering this world with 
blood and by whose command such 
crimes are being committed. We do also ex¬ 
press our solidarity with the movement 
for progress, liberty and peace launch¬ 
ed by the South Korean people in line 
with the worldwide struggle against re¬ 
visionism and imperialism. 

On behalf of the intellectual 
labourers of India 


tion, the CPM leadership will fierhaps 
remain silent. 

Perhaps they also .serve, who only 
stand and wail. 

Sudhansu Palit 
Calcutta 

HandcuffVcl In Court 

We have lead that Gopal Majumdar, 
editor of weekly "Deshabrati", is being, 
produced before the Magistrate with 
bar feLlcrs and handcuffs on. Members 


ol the Revolutionary Writers Associa¬ 
tion of Andhra Pradesh, who include the 
publisher and editor of “Pilupu", a po- 
litical fortnightly, and “Srjana” a lite**’"' 
rary monthly, were produced, hand¬ 
cuffed, before the Magistrate. The ad¬ 
vocates pointed out this gross violation 
of law to the Magistrate but it appears 
that he has not bothered to take any' 
action in this regard so far. 

G. Linga Reddy 
Secretary, Twin Cities Civil ,, 
Liberties Committee, Hyderabad^? 
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A correct appraisal of CPM leader¬ 
ship has been given by Mr Ralai Dutta 
in the July 13 issue of ‘Frontier*. He 
has reported a small incident at the 
APDR meeting. I give some oilier inci¬ 
dents about which the CPM leadership 
is keeping silent. When railwaymeu 
were fighting, their battle required some 
support not by words alone but by deeds 
i.e. solidarity action throughout the 
country particularly in West Bengal, 
which the CPM leadership claims to be 
its citadel. But what was the leadership 
doing? The railway strike was with¬ 
drawn on May 27 but the West Bengal 
CPM leadership, after a marathon meet¬ 
ing of the State Committee for four 
lays (up to May 26) expelled “two had 
and notorious elements" from the parly, 
it had no time for the poor struggling 
/ailwaymen. It had no time to ponder 
over the failure of the Central Govern¬ 
ment employees* strike. 

Again, the West Bengal State Com¬ 
mittee meeting of the CPM from July 7 
to 9 had no time to take a resolution on 
the torture of woman prisoners, not to 
speak of any positive programme. 

About the coming Presidential clec- 
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Where does our 
interestUe? 


In the economic 
development of the 
country^^^^B 

spanning the entire country, 
liC OBANK today is doing 
it c m to translate into reality 

the objective behind bank ® 

nationalisation all-round econo- 

nuc development of the country I y °© 

© expansion programme I’omg full team 
ahead, l COBANK today is gome all 
out to develop priority and preferred 
sectors like anriLiilture small sc de 
industries seit-cmploycd cu Simul¬ 
taneously its comprehensive loan 
schemes ire being made avaihblv to 
every sc uo-economit group 
^ And again in the field of international 
bmking UCOBANK is play mu an increa'inel' 
bigger role All this is a reflection of the new 
social responsibility which l COBANK feels 


proud to shoulder 


United Commercial Bank 

Helping people to help themselves-profitably 
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Drizzle or downpour, Bata 
weather-proof shoes will ■■ 
stand you in exceptionally 
good stead—they keep your feet 
dry and clean. Just a flick of 
cloth, the shoes too become dry 
and clean! Bata weather-proof 
styles—a cosy blending of sleek 
lines and sturdy material. 
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LESSON OF BIHAR 

T HE ruler* of this country are undcistandably pertuibed over what is 
happening in Bihar Their campaign against the movement foi dissolu- 
tion of the State Assembly has not caught on, despite their daily 
slandering of J P Narayan as a budding fascist and dictator and a 
recipient of tainted money f.om shidy mdustual.sts, the people of Bihar, 
especially students and youths, continue to icspond to his call It is evident 
that the combined strath of the Congress and its unfading ally, the CPI. 
unahle to contain the movement the -.dministialion in Bihar stands still for 
months and the Government has piactically ceased to function Reports lave 
appeared that one of the first tasks of the new President after his election and 
assumption of office late, this month will be toimpose Presidents rule on.Bihar, 
the Ministry will be dissolved but not the Assembly obviously because Ah W 
appear as a blatant admission of defeit by th* ruling pi.ty Neiv Delhi is 
hoping that dissolulion of the Ghafoo, Ministry will prc.fv the aeitators and 
afte. some time it will be possible to teiminate the state of suspended animation 
of the Assembly and induct a new Ministry The lenewul of 
within the Congiess pally in B.ha. seems to confi.m thit the Pteson. M mstry 

" “"MrNaTayan has declared that he will not-rest till the Assembly ha been 
dissolved The no-ta* camp sign and picketing of government offices, are 
designed to intensify the movement if the Government still remains '-bslinae. 
the movement will be gradually developed into what M. Narayan has described 
as total rebellion New Delhi will no doubt employ sll means to Bustrale his 
objective As its attempts to alienate the people from Mi Na.ayu. s movemen 
hate failed, it may now try to separate Mr Narayan f.om the movement The 
Bihar Chief Minister has uttered a t» .eat wh.eh has been ."Unnoted as putting 
Mr Narayan on notice that he will be ..rested soon plans of far mo.e drastic 
step, have also been .epoited All these meiely show how dele.mined New 
Delhi is to thwart the demand fo, d,solution of the Assembly The reason 
is dear Mr Narayan*. movement is against condition, he has demons!.nted 
how widespread is the i event men t among the people agunst the co.iupt prac¬ 
tice, of the Congress, If he succeed, in forcing New Delhi to dissolve ^ Assem¬ 
bly an d order fresh elections, the foundation of Congress ministries in all Slates 
and even at the Centre will be smb-nth shaken, fo. conupt.on is pervasive 
in the Congress: every Congiess ministry »s as co.rupt as the Ministry 











Bihar, and for ali their quarrels, the 
factions of the party remain united in 
corruption. The Government is afraid 
that the prairie fire of Bihar will spread 
to other States if the movement there 
succeeds. 

It is not possible to say at this stage 
who will triumph over whom in the battle 
of wills in Bihar. The ruling party and 
its Government have not yet shown all 
their cards; to what length they plan 
to go to frustrate the movement is not 
known. The circumspect may wonder 
what the step after Assembly dissolution 
will be: President’s rule is Congress 

rule by proxy and even if elections are 
held soon it will not be possible to pre¬ 
vent coriupt Congressmen from getting 
re-elected through foul means. Mr 
Nnr.iyan himself is unclear, possibly 
because he does not have an answer. His 
partyless democracy will remain unborn 
till he lias been able to devise a fool¬ 
proof method to ensure free and fair 

Budget And 

At last we believe wc have some idea 
of the much-talkcd-about grand strategy 
that the benign Government in New 
Delhi is following to check the inflation. 
And the supplementary budget has to.be 
thanked for providing this precious piece 
of knowledge. The strategy, to put it 
bluntly, is to raise prices to check price 
rises. This is certainly marvellous and 
very profound. Keep on raising the ex¬ 
cise duties and keep on saying that they 
would not affect the prices of commodi¬ 
ties for mass consumption, and prices 
will start coming down! Unfortunately, 
things do not co this way. All the ex¬ 
cise duty rises are passed on to consu¬ 
mers sooner or later, and in sympathy 
with the increases in certain items, others 
fall in line and become vastly more cost¬ 
ly. This lias been so all through. And 
it must have appeared as a joke to many 
newspaper readers to read that the offi¬ 
cials had said that this would not hap- 
pen this time. God bless them for their 
infantile naivete. But their masters are 
different. They are nothing if not clever. 
They know that when another year of 
dizzy inflation would come to an end. 


IMINTIER 

elections. He has not described the 
social goals of the system of his choice 
either and the manner in which he pro¬ 
poses to achieve them. He has challen¬ 
ged the existing system but the alterna¬ 
tive system he is offering is supremely 
vague. He knows that his non-violent 
movement, spiced with occasional talk 
of total rebellion, is acting as a safety- 
valve. One cannot forget his role in 
once-strong Naxalite areas. It is also 
natural that all political parties would 
have reservations about his recipe, for 
in a party!ess democracy they also will 
be extinct. But the Opposition parties 
should also ponder what are they for 
if they cannot organise people's discon¬ 
tent against the Government into a sus¬ 
tained movement. That an individual 
looks like succeeding in this task where 
political parties, severally and jointly, 
have failed, shows that the parties are 
lacking, not the people. 

Black Money 

people would like to check the amount of 
deficit financing the Government has 
incurred and if the figure is too high, the 
main blame would be put on its shoulder. 
The highly popular Government would 
then suffer a very great loss of popula¬ 
rity. So why not guard against such an 
eventuality from now on? The Govern¬ 
ment's record must be kepi straight. 
Raise taxes as much as you like and just 
don’t bother how* the rest of the economy 
is going to behave. 

The supplementary budget has also 
taken the lid off another basic element 
in cur anti-inflation strategy. It is; 
leave the black money and the black- 
marketeers alone. The line of argu¬ 
ment seems to be that, after all, it is not 
a good thing to ditch the people who 
finance He elections, who provide the 
opportunity to some of our privileged 
citizens to serve the people. That itself 
is a great national service. Indeed, where 
would we have 6uch a brilliant galaxy of 
Ministers and legislators unless the black- 
money wallahs stood by them? So the 
nation ought just to pass over their usual 
peccadillos of cornering of stocks, indul¬ 


ging in blackmarketing in all conceiva¬ 
ble items and cdulterating food, drugs 
and fertiliser. Consequently, the supple- 
mertaty budget has deemed it fit to leaypi 
the corporate sector untouched. Nor 
has it included even the shadow of a 
measure to net in black money. We are 
promised all these. But for the time 
being, we must learn how to tighten our 
belts. 


Teach As You Travel 

The Prime Ministers of both India and 
Pakistan have been travelling) a good 
deal in their own countries, telling people 
what they should do to face the dan¬ 
gers, imaginary or real, internal or ex¬ 
ternal. Their style of speaking is differ¬ 
ent—Mr Bhutto is by far the better spea¬ 
ker and much less given, to the habit of 
moralising—but the contents are not 
very dissimilar. Both smell a conspiracy 
when they arc justjunable to do anything 
about the internal situation, economic or 
political, a conspiracy backed by reac¬ 
tionary and sinister forces at home. Mr 
Bhutto is (a) having great trouble and * 
being ruthless in Baluchistan; (b) some 
Vjme this .month the entile National 
Assembly, sitting as a special committee*,, 
will decide whether the Ahmadis, some 
whom hold top jobs in, the army and in 
the civil administration, are an Islamic 
sect or not; and (c) there is the almost 
chronic jaundiced relationship with India, 
which worsened after the May 18 Rajas¬ 
than bang. But, for reasons one does 
not know yet, Mr Bhutto now feels reas¬ 
sured by what Mr Swaran Singh has 
said, and written to him. He also has 
given the rebel Baluchis more time to* 
deliberate and come to'terms. He con- 
tinues, for legitimate reasons, to be wor¬ 
ried about Afghanistan and Kashmir. The 
Russians look rather well after the Af¬ 
ghan army and are now said to be ra¬ 
ther enamoured of the idea of Pakhtootiis- 
tan; the growing concern of the Indian 
rulers and Sheikh Abdullah with Pakistan- 
occupied *Azad Kashmir*—which *has 
road links with China—is also worrying^ 
Mr Bhutto may think that Kabul might 
be used as a ploy and Mrs Gandhi is try¬ 
ing to patch up in Kashmir in readiness^ 
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for another display of her spirit of ad¬ 
venture. 

There are reasons for looking for an 
adventure. The economic situation in 
India is so desperate that even a docile 
and terrorised population in the greater 
part of the country might well try to 
give it a political expression to find a 
way out of their misery, made more un¬ 
bearable by the recent ordinances and 
the July budget. The country is ripe 
for an explosion. Whatever one may 
think of the miiddlehcadedness of |. 1\ 
Narayan, he is able to stir some sections 
^ of the people and his resort to tactics 
used hy Bapuji is unnerving Mrs Gandhi 
and her government. That perhaps i« 
one reason why she is travelling and 
telling the provincial leaders how they 
should tackle the law and order situation 
now and if she launches upon ano¬ 
ther adventuie to thrill the hungry peo¬ 
ple 

There is trouble in border areas apart 
from Kashmir. The Nagas and Mizos 
have not given up. New Delhi wants 
Mr Blnitto to come to terms with the 
Baluchis, but the Napas and Mizos are 
altogether different. Their new Govern¬ 
ments want New Delhi to ease up the 
, ruthless security arrangements and nego¬ 
tiate with the rebels, but New Delhi just 
> would not listen. China is often mention¬ 
ed in this context. This is what Hindus- 
than Standard reported on July 4 this 
year: “Asked about the possibility of 
armed assistance to the rebels from out¬ 
side the country, the Field Marshal 
(Manckshaw) thought very little possi¬ 
bility existed because any supply from 
Pakistan would have to come in’ ships 
in a roundabout way. Supplies from the 
Chinese also involved a long haul. He 
asked back: 4 Now tell me why should 
they ask for outside help? Wherefrom 
do the Naxalites get their arms and 
ammunition?’ ” 

One may add that no cache of Chinese 
arms foriMizos and Nagas has been found 
yet in the Iraqi Embassy in New Delhi. 

Cost Of Living 

The Government of India has in its 
pay roll trusted bureaucrats looking after 
the country's administration and plan¬ 


ning. The time and energy of many of 
them are mostly devoted to finding 
wt.yi of how to cheat the economically 
oppressed working class, Take the work¬ 
ing class cost of living index calcula¬ 
tion* done by a team of fat-salaried eco¬ 
nomists attached to the Simla Labour 
Bureau, That the calculations are a fraud 
is already known. But that the degree 
of the fraud is so enormous was found 
out only when a West Bengal experts 
committee submitted its report 
a f*w days ego. The committee, ap¬ 
pointed on September 1972 following 
peuistenl demands by tiade unions, has 
found tint the Simla Labour Bureau 
concision factoi changing the 1939 base 
year to 1944 was grossly wrong. 

The La born Bureau made 2.63 the 
conversion facto) while the experts com¬ 
mittee calculates that it should be 3.13. 
The conversion factor for the change¬ 
over from 1939 to 1944 was introduced 
by the Labour Bureau in 1957. This 
means that for the last 17 years West 
Bengal workers have been— and are be¬ 
ing--cheated in a big way and they must 
have lost crores of rupees in their dearness 
allowance. What is more interesting is 
that the memorandum which the Simla 
Labour Bureau submitted to the experts 
committee during its proceedings admits 
that the conversion factor of 2.63 was 
wrong and it should have been at least 
2.79 to correctly reflect the 1944 prices. 
It is now quite clear why both the Bu¬ 
reau and the Central Statistical Organisa¬ 
tion strongly opposed the demand of the 
trade unions for the appointment of an 
experts committee. 

One immediate effect of the higher 
conversion factor would be an increase 
in the workers’ income in West Bengal. 

Some estimate that the increase would 
be about Rs. 60 a month. The worker 
in jute 2 nd some other industries inclu¬ 
ding commercial firms in particular were 
the worst victims of the index fraud 
because their dearness allowances were 
based on the 1939 index. 

The fraud has been exposed. But the 
question remains: who will pay for the 
losses which the workers have suffered 
for 17 years’ 


A Mini-State In 
Palestine ? 

Mfhmood Hhssain 

A LTHOUGH President Sadat seem* 
** cd euphoric about President 
Nixon’s visit to West Asia, most of the 
people are not happy. A leading 
Kuwaiti newspaper described Dr Kissin¬ 
ger as a boxer who was gradually 
weakening the A»ab world with blows 
to the body and then Nixon was arriv¬ 
ing to deliver the knock-out. 

Lebanon was excluded from Nixon's 
visit list, because it is difficult even for 
CIA and ClA-infiltiated Deuximie Bu¬ 
reau, the Lebanese intelligence, to ensure 
Nixon’s secunty in a place where 
Palestinian guerilla operations were ex¬ 
pected to match the vLit. Another 
Maalol-type operation was expected. 
Guerilla operations have taken place 
and Israel has retaliated by bombing 
Lebanon. Had Nixon been there it 
would have been a bit embanassing for 
him to be in an Arab counlrv which 
was being attacked by Israel. 

Although the Western world gives 
credit to Dr Kissinger’s shuttle diplo¬ 
macy, it is no! a ‘miracle’ that lias been 
performed. It has been a strategy of 
American imperialism to bring about 
some sort of settlement between Israel 
and fronllme Ainb regimes to isolate the 
Palestine liberation movement which 
emerged aftci the 1967 war <s a force to 
be reckoned with. In the peiiod 1967-70, 
when the resistance was at its peak— 
and Nasser’s war of attntion had caused 
sufficient tlinenl the U S. had been 
thinking of a settlement through the 
Rogers Plan. Then the U.S was of the 
opinion that if it did not come to good 
terms with the Arab regimes, its in¬ 
terests, in the long run, would be jeo¬ 
pardised, for the Palestinian resistance 
might overthrow the Jordanian regime 
which would be the beginning of the 
end of U.»S. imperialist hegemony in 
West Asia. 

Therefore, the U.S. was thinking of a 
formula to bring about an agreement 
between Arab regimes and Israel to 
isolate and liquidate the Palestinian* re- 
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finance As things ha vie developed 
in Egypt— where the process of de 
Nas rnzation is in full swing, muting 
Ameiican cipital it •ufficiently sticng- 
thens the ilicady existing doubt that 
there was *onit collusion between Egypt 
and the U S bcfoit the October Wai start 
cd Instead of going ahead beyond the 
Last bmk of the Suez up to the Mitla and 
Giddv passes in fact the Soviet Union 
had advised Sadat to come to these two 
points so that the Lgyptians would be 
m a bettu birpainmg position—Sadat 
staited negotiations with the Americans 
He look m absurd position b> saying 
that since the U S was getting involved 
in the wai lie could not allow his forcts 
to bt massacied Didn't he knew th »l 
war against Isiael means wai against 
the US ^ 

Now the bchind-the-scene scenario is 
becoming deal, dthough minv peopk 
wcie misled by the outward appearance 
of the war What the U S wanted was 
a limited Egyptian victory so that Sadat's 
regime would enjoy internal as well as 
external legitimacy in the Arab world 
and it would be an accomplice of 
U S imperialism by making compro¬ 
mise s with Israel, the 7iomst State 

Although there is qualitative differ¬ 
ence between the fgyptian-Israeli and 
Syrian-Isi t eh disc ng igement agreements 
because of Syria's fight-and-lalk style 
diplomacy, the pett} bourgeois regime 
m Syrn mieht fill into the liap But 
the 5>iidn Pi evident Assid has not total¬ 
ly sacrificed the Palestinians' cause 
Suppoit for its own guerilla group 
‘al Scicja* and the PI O would continue 
unabated, and dso Syria has not given 
any non clad guai intec to Di Kissinger 
to stop Palestinian nicrilla opciMions on 
the Golan Heights Of couise there 
a*e conflicting reports Some siy that 
he was given an assurance 

Although Sym had iejected the Se 
cuuty Council lesolution 242, now it 
talks within the UN resolution frame- 
woik, and would join the Geneva peace 
talks 

Palestinian Stand 

The Palestine National Council (PNC) 
—a sort of Palestinian Pailiament in 
exile has decided not to go to the Geneva 
conference on the basis of resolution 242 


which brands them only as "refugees” 
The Egyptians and the Syrians wanted 
disengagement of forces, but the Pales¬ 
tinians want disengagement from resolu¬ 
tion 242 The PNC may decide to join the 
Geneva talks only after getting an invi¬ 
tation 

The 12th Congress of the PNC held at 
Cano in June was most successful If 
the Palestinians are invited to Geneva 
it would meet again and might send a 
Palestinian delegation to hold talks about 
a mini-Palestinian State consisting of 
the ^Xest Bank and Gaza, some 22 per 
cenl of Palistine, to establish an ‘in¬ 
dependent fighting national authority^ 
The Egyptians and the Russians want- 
id the word ‘fighting’ to be removed 
But the PN( included the word ‘fighting’ 
to assure the Palestinians and the Aiab 
masses that even xftei the establishment 
of the mini-State the struggle for the 
total liberation of Palestine would con¬ 
tinue Iht PNC declared that they will 
“stiuggle against any Palestinian en¬ 
tity whose price is iccognition of Israel” 

It obviously means the PLO will never 
recurmzc the Zionist entity even if it 
come* to power m parts of Palestine 

Going to Geneva would not mean 
that the Palestinians have abandoned 
then ultimate strategy of total libera¬ 
tion it would mean a ‘‘fight and nego¬ 
tiate” strategy Of course, the PFEP 
imv like to boycott negotiations But 
if the representatives of the PLO sit next 
to the delegates of Egypt, Syria, Israel, 
the U S and USSR at the Geneva talks, 
it will mean the world community has 
recognized then cause 

It was a shock for those who thought 
that lesistance m the occupied area 
has collapsed The Palestinians of 
Isiael have intensified guerilla opera¬ 
tions and have gradually divided the 
Kiaeli society Jewish writers, poets 
and intellectuals now advocate 
a dialogue with the Palestinians, to 
cavoid massacies There is also de¬ 
mand for moic democratisation of Israeli 
society 

The Ma'alot operation, by Palestinian 
guerillas was one m the series of suc¬ 
cessive blows that have been assiduously 
•truck agfunst Israeli society Israeli force* 
were responsible foi the Maalol mas¬ 
sacre because the three PDFLP guerillas, 


who live in Israel, took the children 
hostages and wanted the release of come 
of their comrades from Israeli prisons; 
they were given the impression that th^? 
imprisoned guerillas were flying to 

Damascus But they were betrayed by 
the Israelis The deadline given by 

the guerillas was 6 o’clock but the Israeli 
forces stormed the school at 5:27 and 
killed the guerillas, thus the children were 
massacred Then the Palestinian re¬ 
fugee camp, Am el-Hildeh, in Lebanon, 
was heavily bombed resulting m several 
deaths and destruction Since the 
October wai Israelis feel increasingly 
insecure and cast doubt on the efficacy 
of the r army The Maalot citizens 
called Woshe Dayan ‘son of a prosti¬ 
tute’ foi not providing adequate pro¬ 
tection 

Now the Palestinian stiategy is to m 
tensify the resistance inside Isiael Kvmt 
Shmona (the guenlla operation that 
took place on 11 April 1974 leading to 
the death of 18 Israelis) and Maalot aie 
operations to remind Israeli society 
that even after twenty-six yeais of the 
creation of the 7ionist lmpenahst entity, 
and twenty-six yeais of occupation, the 
people of Israel have to make peace 
wilh the Palestinians Mis Gold* 
Meir’s statement that ‘‘Palestinians never > 
exist” has been totally shattered There * 
aie many people in Israel who think 
that the rights of the Palestinians must 
be recognize a 

New Role for Arab Regimes 

After the October war things are 
moving 7ionism as a political foice has 
begun to decline Even American im¬ 
pel lalism cannot entirely rely on Israel 
for maintaining imperialist hegemony 
because in the long run it will prove ^ 
counter-productive In the coming de¬ 
cade the US would be dependent on 
Arab oil Therefore, Dr Kissinger 
had to stait his shuttle diplomacy fol¬ 
lowed by Mr Nixon’s visit to improve 
relations with the Arab regimes 

Israel’s traditional role was to suppress 
the liberation movements m the Arab 
world and Africa The U.S. supplies 
arms and ammunition to some of the 
African countries through the third-coun¬ 
try-technique (Israel) to suppress the 
liberation movements. Also some of the 1 
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African countries used to train theii) 
army officers in Israel. 

Now the U.S. wants this role to be 
played more by the reactionary Arab 
regimes, in West Asia and Africa. Dras¬ 
tic changes in the situation after the 1967 
war and the Jordanian civil war of 1970 
necessitated U.S. imperialism to change 
its alliance, from Israel to Arab regimes, 
because Israel has been proved to be a 
professional aggressor. For the U.S., it is 
politically and economically not very 
safe to always side with Israel. More¬ 
over, the liberation movement in the Gulf 
has to be suppressed through the Arab 
regimes. 

South Yemen (People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen) is a progressive 
country which provides the base .for the 
guerillas of the Gulf. The guerillas 
captured ninetv per cent of the moun¬ 
tain area in the Dhofar province of 
Oman. If the guerillas capture power 
in Oman, the oil-rich Arabian Gulf would 
fall into their hands and imperialism and 
'its allies, the Sheikhs and Sultans, would 
be doomed for ever. 

U.S. imperialism, after jits biltci 
experience in Vietnam, docs not want 
to be involved directly in the area. It, 
therefore, wants to make Iran, Saudi 
Arabia and some other regimes sub- 
imperialist powers to suppress the libe¬ 
ration movements in the Gulf. In ordei 
to fulfil these nefarious designs, the 
U.S. and Britain are arming these re¬ 
gimes and trying to spread the impe¬ 
rialist tentacles all over the Middle East 
The Shah of Iran, in collaboration with 
the CIA is not only busy suppressing the 
Maoists at home, some of them are tiain- 
ed by the Palestinians- but also help¬ 
ing Sultan Qabus of Oman to suppress 
the guerillas of the Gulf. King Faisal 
also claims that it is his responsibility to 
maintain stability in the Gulf. 

Now the U.S. is not against Arab 
unity as Arab regimes will serve the 
imperialist interest. Arab reactionaries 
will suppress revolutionaries in Arab 
and African countries. # 

The U.S. and Arab reactionaries rea¬ 
lise that unless they solve the Palestine 
problem, they cannot fulfil their role. 
Therefore, they want a Palestinian re¬ 
gime similar to the Arab regimes. The re¬ 
gimes do not seem to be happy at the 


PLO's insistence on the total liberation 
of Palestine. The Egyptians fear that 
with such a precondition the PLO may 
not reach Geneva. 

Once a fighting national authority is 
established in mini-Palestine, and if it 
actually becomes an independent Pales¬ 
tine State under the leadership of the 
PLO, it would become a great threat 
not only to Israel, Jordan and the U.S. but 
to some other Arab regimles. The 
establishment of this miniiState would 
boost the morale of the revolutionaries 
of the Gulf. Turkish urban guerillas. 
Iranian Maoists etc. Therefore, attempts 
will be made to create a degenerate 
mini-Palestine But the ‘fedayeen’ 
would resist. 

After suffeiing diplomatic setbacks 
in the Arab world, the USSR would give 
more support to the proposal for a mini- 
Paleclinian State; only by giving more 
support to the PLO can it improve its 
image in West Asia. 

TTiis neo-colonial role of the U.S. in 
West Asia, based on the realistic assess¬ 
ment of the situation, has definitely over¬ 
shadowed ^Soviet diplomacy. Yet 
some people believe Dr Kissinger might 
have reached some seciet understand¬ 
ing with the Soviet Union It might not 
have been possible for Dr Kissinger to 
make Syria agree to the disengagement 
without getting timely assistance from 
Andrei Gromyko, who reached Damas¬ 
cus in right time. Gromyko’s talks 
with President Assad helped Kissingei. 
They were reported to have emphasised 
to both the parties the big-power in¬ 
terest in the negotiations, also they told 
them that unless they agree on dis¬ 
engagement. the super-powers might some 
day or the other impose a settlement. 

Surprisingly, the agreement was hailed 
in the Soviet Union as a Soviel-Syrian 
joint accomplishment, and Tass describ¬ 
ed it as a Soviet contribution to the 
achievement. 

The Soviet Union can only make up 
its waning influence in the area by sup¬ 
porting the proposal for a mini-Palestinian 
State. Russians can retaliate against 
the reactionary Arab regimes by giving 
material aid to the guerillas of the Gulf, 
which they have been doing to rival the 
Chinese influence. But the Palestinian 
strategy of total liberation is also em¬ 


barrassing for the Soviet Union which 
has recognised the existence of the 
Zionist entity. The Soviet po¬ 
licy in the area requires a 
radical overhaul. If war is resumed in 
future it is the Soviet Union which would 
gain influence. Therefore the Soviets 
may not be interested in a lasting peace. 

Syria is now talking within the UN 
resolution framework. It will go with 
the Palestinian cause to some extent 
Their struggle on the Golan Front after 
the October ceasefire and till the disen¬ 
gagement is appreciated. Iraq will con¬ 
tinue to be a firm supporter of the 
PLO’s total liberation strategy. 

As far as Egypt and Saudi Arabia are 
concerned, they would pressurize the 
U.S. to solve the Palestinian problem 
without which they cannot dare say be¬ 
fore the Arab masses that America is 
their “friend”. President Sadat and 
King Faisal forced Nixon to pay atten¬ 
tion to the legitimate rights of tfe 
Palestinian people as an essential factor 
for achieving peace in West Asia, and/ 
he was forced to call the Palestinians a 
people and not refugees. 

Things are really painful for Israel 
on the question of the rights of the Pales¬ 
tinian people. Things are moving fast 
after the October war; guerilla opera¬ 
tions are frequent all over Israel and 
every opeiation has become a suicide 
mission; there is no security of life 
there; the first three wais had been 
the offensive) for Israel but the last 
one was a defensive war; and all these 
things combined together give rise to a 
growing feeling in Israel that they have 
become politically weak, they havd to 
vacate the Arab territories and one day 
they will have to hold a dialogue with 
the Palestinian guerillas who have be¬ 
come a great political force to be reckon¬ 
ed witlw The Palestinians' political 
struggle- -which comes out of the 
ar*med struggle -is gradually isolating 
the State of Israel. Israel opposes the 
move for holding talks with the Palesti¬ 
nian "terrorists” and for the establish¬ 
ment of the miniiState, although it is 
always prepared to hold talks with 
King Hussein to negotiate the West 
\Bank.. But any talks with King 
Hussein or his puppets about 
Palestinian territory would be irm- 
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ly resisted by the guerillas. 

There is a feeling among many Pales¬ 
tinians that there would be no agree¬ 
ment and the negotiations might be of 
no use and the Arab States might re¬ 
turn to war; yet they are prepared to 
see Arafat’s diplomatic game. 

The talk in the Western press and all 
over the world itself is a sign of victory 
for Palestinian guerillas, because the 
Palestinian people are passing through 
different stages: from mere refugees— 
whose existence was never recognized— 
to a nation; and from a nation to a 
national existence in an independent 

State. This atmosphere has been creat¬ 
ed by the relentless and determined arm¬ 
ed struggle of the guerillas. Ultimate¬ 
ly all concerned may have to accept the 
establishment of a mini-State in Pales¬ 
tine or a big State in course of time with 
a secular, democratic and progressive cha¬ 
racter. Yet there are people who think 
this State would coexist with Israel with¬ 
out formally recognising it, just as capi¬ 
talism and communism coexist. It is ex¬ 
pected to be something like North Korea 
and South Korea. 

However, the mini-State, if established, 
would continue its relentless armed strug- 
gle for the establishment of a revolu¬ 
tionary regime in Jordan and total liber¬ 
ation of Palestine and the U.S. would 
try to sandwich it between Israel and 
Jordan. But the new strategy of Ame¬ 
rican imperialism in West Asia would 
not last long, for the Arab masses at 
heart have not reconciled with Zionism 
and imperialism. 


For "Frontier” contact: 

WORKERS’ BOOKSHOP 
81, George Street 
Glasgow G.l 
England 


The Mideast War In 
Retrospect—I 

Wilfrd Burchett 

Historians may dispute who won the 
October war but they will have to agree 
that the war and its by-products trans¬ 
formed the Middle East and the world 
in general. 

Arab critics of Egypt’s President 
Anwar Sadat at least give him credit 
for the political and diplomatic results 
of his strategy of “heating up” the 
Middle East situation jbv putting ' the 
Egyptian Army across the Suez Canal 
and in inflicting unacceptably severe 
losses on the Israeli armed forces. . . 

The inescapable fact seems to be 
that Dayan felt secure in a Maginot 
Line type complacency based on a com¬ 
bination of confidence in the “impreg¬ 
nable” defences of the Bar Lev line, 
which included what he considered an. 
unbeatable “secret weapon”, and a 
racist contempt for Egyptians as fighters. 

Regarding the l “impregnable dej 
fences”, there is Gettf. Shazh’s (Chief of 
Staff during the operation) description. 

Details now available of what went 
on the night of October 6 and the pre¬ 
parations for khat action, prove it to 
have been a great military feat of which 
any modern army could be proud. . . 

“The Suez Canal is a unique water 
obstacle which differs from all other 
rivers and canals for the following rea¬ 
sons: firstly the steepness and height of 
the banks on both sides which prevents 
amphibious vehicles from getting into or 
out of the water obstacle without pre¬ 
vious engineering operations. This pecu¬ 
liarity is shared only by the Panama 
Canal and a limited number of man¬ 
made channels. Secondly the fact that 
the enemy had erected an earth wall, 
40 to 60 feet high right on the edge of 
the east bank, which made it impossible 
for any amphibious vehicle to cross un¬ 
less this wall was removed. Thirdly the 
fact that the Bar Lev line had been 
installed right along the eastern bank 
to strike at any forces trying to cross." 

Then came the description of what 
Moshe Dayan certainly regarded as an 


ace “secret weapon" which was the key 
to his lack of concern about reports of 
an imminent attack. 

“Fourthly”, continues the account 
Gen. Shazli, “there were tanks of infla¬ 
mmable liquid, each holding about 200 
tons, situated at short distances from each 
other. The enemy could pump this in¬ 
flammable material on to the surface of 
the water and then set light to it, so that 
the surface of the canal would become, 
a blazing inferno that would burn every¬ 
thing on the water and even cook the 
fish within the canal. Anyone 'within 
200 meters would be scorched by the 
heat. The enemy could keep the fires 
burning by continuing to pump the infla¬ 
mmable material onto the surface of the 
water”. 

The tanks were buried deep under¬ 
ground immune to artillery fire and tap¬ 
ped by underwater pipes. Rubber boats 
and pontoon bridges would have disap¬ 
peared in a holocaust. With even the 
most effective fire extinguishers, the ini¬ 
tial fires started would blaze for at least 
30 minutes and in the ensuing battle 
between flames and chemical elements, 
the latter would almost certainly be the , 
losers. The “secret weapon” however, 
was not a secret to Egypt, which devised" 
a method to beat it, and thereby proved— 
the Vietnamese thesis that man can al- v 
ways overcome the worst that other men 
can Invent. 

“Our plan was to send frogmen to 
close these (underwater) pipes with 
cement, while in the event of failure of 
the operation to close the pipes, mem¬ 
bers of the 'Saiqa’ (“Tempest” com¬ 
mando units of the Egyptian Army) werc v 
to seize the tanks at once. As an extra 
precaution we observed the direction of 
the current in the canal throughout the 
day and on this basis chose crossing * 
points where our forces could cross above 
the current and thus avoid the fire floa¬ 
ting on the water. 

‘Complete Success 9 

“The operation was a complete success; 
the enemy did not succeed in lighting a 
single fire. The stores of inflammable r 
material were captured intact and even 
the Israeli engineer officer who planned 
the project was taken prisoner. He said 
he had come to the canal the day before 
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the fighting to examine the tanks'*. 

The next big problem was how to cut 
gaps through the 40-to-60-foot-high ear* 
^ then ramparts which the Israelis had 
built along the cast bank and those of 
almost equal height built by the Egypt¬ 
ians along the west bank. Altogether 
60 such gaps had to be made, each 
, about 20 feet wide so that bridges and 
ferries could be installed and made ope¬ 
rative. After experiments with explo¬ 
sives, work started on improving ultra- 
high pressure water cannons, “until the 
engineers were able to make a gap m 
a period from two to five minutes". The 
descendants of the builders of the Pyra- 
mnds and the Suez Canal were not going 
to let the matter of earth removal de¬ 
feat them when it came to military affairs. 

* “To sum up the achievements of the 
military engineers," continued Gen. 
Shazli, ‘they made 60 gaps in the earth 

• screen and installed 10 budges and 
nearly 50 ferries across the canal, and 
all this in between six and nine hours." 

H-Hour was sounded by the thunder¬ 
ous roai of 2000 guns accompanied by 
air strikes of 200 planes hitting at key 
spots along and behind the Bar Lev 
line and 100 more at sensitive spots 
on the Golan Heights on the Syrian fronts 
The Israeli defenders must ha\e got the 
shock of their lives when they saw gaps 
in the earthen ramparts opening up, the 
earth melting like butter before the ir¬ 
resistible jets of the water cannon; and 
even more so at the first wave of 8000 
men crossing a flame-free canal in rub¬ 
ber boats, followed by tanks rumbling 
across the pontoon bridges. Within 24 
hours, five fully-equipped divisions were 
across the canal—together with support¬ 
ing units, well over 100.000 men. 

Dayan could almost be excused for 
not having decreed all-out mobilization, 
despite the warnings he must have re 
ceived, and not having massed tanks and 
artillery for active defence, when the 
passive defence system had been brought 
to suck a degree of perfection. Four 
days After the crossing of the canal, he 
was to admit in an "off-the-record" brie¬ 
fing of Israeli editors that he had com¬ 
pletely underestimated Egypt*s ability to 
cross the canal. 

"I had a theory that it would take 


them all night to set up bridges*', he said, 
"and that we would be able to prevent 
this with our armour... .As it transpired 
this was no easy matter and our efforts 
to bring tanks up to the canal cost us 
very dear. We had not anticipated 
that". 

I think that most military specialists. 


IN the April 11 issue of 4 ‘Frontier" 
HR and DA oppose my point of 
view concerning West Germany. The 
starting point of our disagreement is 
what the standard of living of the West 
German workers is, and I cannot agree 
with DA that this question has nothing 
to do with a political standpoint. The dis¬ 
agreement appears exactly because of 
the dogmatism of HR and DA, who 
stubbornly claim that the tendency to 
wards absolute impoverishment of the 
working class (which Marx discovered 
was a law of capitalism) prevails in the 
present-day West Germany; although 
this goes against reality. The reality 
is, that the tendency to bribe the work¬ 
ers (which was mentioned by Marx and 
Engels in connection with the indus¬ 
trial monopoly of England in the last 
century and by Lenin on any occasion 
when he occupied himself with the growth 
of opportunism in Western Europe and 
thus not could be unknown to any 
Marxist) prevails in imperialist West 
Germany today. 

HR begins with "facts" and says that 
I lie worse than the bourgeois press. 
He quotes phrases from the West Ger¬ 
man press such as “tightening the belt" 
and "voluntarily decrease mass con¬ 
sumption" avoiding, however, to add 
that such words appeared, not under 
pressure of HR’s imaginary reality, but 
as part of bourgeois propaganda to 
make the unions modify their demands 
in the negotiations. HR goes on claim¬ 
ing that since the mid-sixties the real 
wage has been decreasing, but later in 
the article he provides us with the fact 
that "only in the past few years the ave- 


even Gen. Dayan, grudgingly would agree 
with Gen. Shazli's appreciation of this 
phase of the canal crossing that "these 
brilliant engineering operations will ever 
redound to the glory of Egyptian engi¬ 
neers throughout the world". 

(Abridged. Fiom The Guardian, 
New York). 


rage savings rate of the workers has 
approached 10 '£", thus making it ob¬ 
vious to the readers that the claimed 
real-wage decrease is to be found in 
the realm of metaphysics. HR admits 
that “in 1969, 49 c ,t of all working cast 
families could afford a car", but he 
quickly asks us not to attach too much 
importance to this fact, saying that ac¬ 
cording to income, number of children 
etc. it differs very much whether a 
family belongs to this 49% or not. To 
this I can add that in 1962 the corres¬ 
ponding rate was 2V/c, which means 
that in the period 1962-69, which ac¬ 
cording to HR should have been charac- 
tcri7ed by $ teal-wage decrease, f a 
quarter of the workers joined the ranks 
of the car-owners. Although corres¬ 
ponding figures for 1%5 and 1973 are 
not available, the tendency m the rate 
of some other consumer goods in West 
Germany working-class households is 
very clear: 



1962 

1969 

TV 

.. 45<{ 

84% 

Radio 

.. 94'{ 

99% 

Refrigerator 

.. 55% 

89% 

Vacuum-cleaner 

.. 68 

85% 

Washing machine 

.. 3 

71% 


(Stat. Jahresbuch der BRD, 1970, p. 469) 
DA claims as a “naked truth" that the 
West German workers are waging a| 
"constant struggle" to maintain their 
“existence-minimum (by Western stan¬ 
dards)". This is perfectly true if 
“constant" and , "struggle" refer to 
the yearly wage negotiations between 
trade union bosses and capitalists (and 


Dogmatism And Reality 
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include the scattered strikes which, for 
instance, in the often-mentioned 1969 
affected less than 1 r /o of West German 
workers) and when you add that the 
bracket about Western standards means 
the inclusion of cars, TV, an average 
savings rate of 10 f /o etc. For the sake 
of clarity it should then also be men¬ 
tioned that this might be the existence- 
minimum of the West German working 
class as a petit-bourgeois working-class 
aristocracy but that it has nothing to 
do with cither the human existence- 
minimum (a certain number of calories) 
or the Marxist conception of the re¬ 
sources necessary for the maintenance of 
life. 

It was of course not my intention to 
claim that West German workers are 
not exploited or that they get houses or 
medical treatment of the same quality 
as does the German capitalist class. It 
was however my intention to state that 
our workers are living in relative pros¬ 
perity, relative compared to world stan¬ 
dards and compared to the impoverish¬ 
ment, which according to the laws of 
capitalism, will at the end be the lot of 
the workers. And while the temporary 
prosperity of the workers is the material 
foundation of social-democratic influ¬ 
ence and social-democratic apology of 
imperialism, it is to me a proof of the 
disgusting nature of imperialism which 
by bribing a small section of the peo¬ 
ples of the world and maintaining in¬ 
human conditions for the rest divides 
the working masses of the world. 

The strategy of achieving socialism 
in West Germany is for HR that of 
leading the workcis in the struggle for 
higher wages and other benefits (for that 
purpose the KBW Communist League 
of W.G. —has in fact raised the demand 
for a 35-hour week and 8 weeks' paid 
holidays a year). The working class 
should then, through this struggle, be¬ 
come aware of the necessity of socialism. 
HR himself mentions that the non-union 
strikes for higher wages in 1969 and 
1973 were made possible by a boom in 
the West German economy, and in the 
KBW Foundation Papers (Ergebnisse 
der Grundungskonferenz des KBW, Hei¬ 
delberg 1973, p. 39-40) you read: “The 
working class has not &(een weakened 
through any longer period of non-em¬ 


ployment. At the same time the attack 
on the real wage goes hand in hand 
with the boom of the state of the mar¬ 
ket (Aufschwung der Konjuktur). That 
improves objectively and subjectively the 
conditions of the struggle against the de¬ 
terioration of diving conditions. The 
working class must make use of the still 
Oyjturable conditions of struggle I in 
order to initiate the struggle and arm 
itself for more difficult struggles." HR 
and the KBW stubbornly refuse to sec 
that the booms mentioned are booms of 
an imperialist economy, that struggles 
for getting benefits on the basis of these 
booms are struggles for the further 
linking (together of the West German 
workers with imperialism and thus will 
not make the workers aware of the 
necessity of socialism. HR has appa¬ 
rently never heard about the crisis-pro¬ 
ducing internal contradictions in impe¬ 
rialism and thus believes that my refer¬ 
ence to the destiny of German imperial¬ 
ism according to the law of these con¬ 
tradictions is due to a subjective "hope" 
of mine for breakdowns in general. 
Maybe HR thinks that—as a result of 
the KBW-raised demands for further 
benefits—it will be possible to establish 
workers* rule in West Germany without 
any "economic catastrophe" affecting its 
prosperous imperialist foreign connec¬ 
tions. In that case HR should declare 
himself to be an advocate of bourgeois 
socialism, of social-imperialism. 

HR and DA do not like my "con¬ 
tempt** for the West European working 
class. This working class is however 
no holy animal and when it is imbued 
with petil-bouigcois and pro-imperialist 
sentiments it is the duty of communists 
not to lie such facts away but to criticise 
it. HR thinks that the idea of the peo¬ 
ples in the imperialist countries sucking 
the blood of the peoples in the sup¬ 
pressed countries is an instrument against 
the solidarity of the peoples against im¬ 
perialism. However, any international 
solidarity, other than phraseological, 
should be based on the recognition of 
reality. The ideas to which HR refers 
with anger are nothing but the recog¬ 
nition of the deep connection between 
imperialism and opportunism in the 
working class, the knowledge of which 
in 1920 made Lenin declare at the 2nd 


Congress of the Comintern: "Here we 
must ask: how is the persistence of such 
trends in Europe to be explained? Why 
is this opportunism stronger in Western f 
Europe than in our country? It is be¬ 
cause the culture of the advanced coun¬ 
tries has been, and still is, the result of 
their being able to live at the expense 
of a thousand million oppressed people. 

It is because the capitalists of these 
countries obtain a great deal more in 
this way than they could obtain as 
profits by plundering the workers in 
their own countries. 

"Before the war, it was calculated 
that the three richest countries—Britain, 
France and Germany— got between 
eight and ten thousand million francs 
a year from the export of capital alone, 
apart from other sources. 

"It goes without saying that, out of 
this tidy sum, at least five hundred mil¬ 
lions can be spent as a sop to the labour 
leaders and the labour aristocracy, i.e., 
on all sorts of bribes. The whole thing 
boils down to nothing but bribery. It 
is done in a thousand different ways: 
by increasing cultural facilities in the 
largest centres, by creating educational 
institutions, and by providing co-opera¬ 
tive, trade union and parliamentary lead¬ 
ers with thousands of cushy jobs. This 
is done wherever present-day civilised 
capitalist relations exist. It is these 
thousand of millions in superprofits that 
form the economic basis of opportunism 
in the working-class movement.** (Col¬ 
lected Works, Moscow 1966, Vol. 31, 
p. 230). 
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Western Workers 

K. M. V. G. Krishna Mi'rthy 

VHERE have been quite a few write* 
^ ups on the living conditions of 
Western workers, the latest appearing in 
the July 6, 1974 issue of “Frontier”. 
Indeed, a fresh treatise on the condi¬ 
tions of the working class in the West, 
on the lines of the classic work of 
Engels, viz. “Conditions of the Working 
Class in England”, Hirst published in 
1845, will be of much value. 

The crux of the matter at present is 
not so much the condition of the work¬ 
ing class setting a stage for revolution. 
The urban areas of the world, i.e., the 
developed capitalist countries, are bound 
to have a working class which lives on 
the surplus value created by the work¬ 
ers of the underdeveloped and colonial 
countries, sharing the same with their 
capitalist masters. 

What determines the struggle is not 
only the contradiction between the 
workers and the capitalists, in the ad¬ 
vanced economies, but also the condi¬ 
tion of and the contradiction between 
the employed and unemployed or under¬ 
employed. It is the material condition 
of the poor that matters, whether they 
struggle and clash with the capitalists 
for the present or not, as well as their 
proportion in society. Before science 
and technology made great strides into 
then lives of the workers, the material 
condition of the workers was poor. The 
style of life of the ordinary workers in 
the advanced West being the same as 
that of Class I officers in this country is 
of no consequence so long as the plight 
of the poor is unspeakable and their 
number considerable. It does not fol¬ 
low that better material conditions of 
living imply progress in the spiritual and 
moral development of the workers, for 
consciousness varies with existence, and 
bourgeois social values rule men’s minds 
in a stratified capitalist society. 

Secondly, that strikes are conducted 
for the quality of beer supplied in can¬ 
teens etc. are an indication that the 
workers in the said context have been 
so re-classified that their social position 
itself is a form of property. It is use-» 
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ful to know whether auch strikes sue* 
ceed. Perhaps they do, since these suc¬ 
cesses further blunt the consciousness 
of the workers. Strikes so far conduct¬ 
ed for emancipation or amelioration, in 
most cases, have been failures. There 
are, again, strikes engineered 'by the 
manufacturers themselves to relieve a 
Temporary glut in the market. 

Strikes fail because of the workers* 
incapacity to hold on during a pro¬ 
longed action, simply because the means 
of production—-hence the means of 
subsistence—are in the hands of capi¬ 
talists whose interaction with labour is 
essential for the workers to survive and 
for production to continue, tan inevit¬ 
ability of the capitalist social process. 

Western countries are tiny bits of 
land with high density of population, 
necessitating private property to be 
held in the form of material goods, 
storks and shares, and very remotely 
in the form of large 'estates of land or 
precious metals. The relative uniformity 
in the mode of living, as far as mate¬ 
rial conditions are concerned, blunts the 
contradiction between the haves ond 
the have-nots, relatively, in these econo¬ 
mies. In such cases it is the role of 
the impoverished that matters. ' It is 
their conditions of living that determine 
the foundations of society. The rich 
and the commoner may not have differ¬ 
ent conditions of living in the techno¬ 
logically advanced societies where elec¬ 
tricity, T.V., automobiles arc not only 
a factor, but also common features of 
general living standards. But the same 
set barriers between the poor and the 
rich m the urban and rural populations 
of the colonial and undeveloped Afri¬ 
can, Asian and Latin American nations, 
with a feudal and senu-feudal rural side. 

These new factors came into opera¬ 
tion after Marx and Lenin had drawn 
up tfeir formulations about a working 
class whose life printed a fale of 
slow and steady jleath. It is no more 
the workers iof a * particular (country 
set against the capitalists and exploiters 
of their own country; the shrinking globe 
has made the contradictions acute be¬ 
tween the workers of the whole world 
against the exploiters of the world. In¬ 
ternationalism means realisation and 
identification of the enemies wherever 


they exist. The established communist 
parties in most countries are more eager 
to gain credence from either Russia o» 
China than to organise the masses on 
the issues, to fight out forces of reac- 
tion whether they are national or 
foreign. 

There are exceptions. Vietnam and 
Cambodia reverberate with the spring 
thunder. 


The Knack 

From \ Corri sro\i>rNT 

IT is three hours now since 1 saw the 
Bangalore production of ”The 
Knack 1 *. And I am now writing this 
with some reluctance. 

There are many ways to judge a play, 
and mine probably is among the least 
sophisticated. I am no critic. Yet it 
seems to me that, on grounds of com¬ 
mon sense, what I am about to do is 
defensible. For I propose to set up a 
criterion that sets conventionaal ration** 
ality on its head 

Up to now, I have seen plays judged 
and criticised on the basis of the author 
or the actors. I prefer to judge this 
play on the basis of its audience. 

There is quite clearly a relationship 
between the play—its writer, actors and 
producers -and its audience. The one i 
cannot exist without the other. What 
I propose is to shift the emphasis to 
the ‘environment* in which the play is 
no pun intended—played out. In one 
sen.se it is righting a past wrong. In 
another . . let us see . . . 

The audience was largely made up of 
lepresentatives of the upper class elite 
of Bangalore—and India. The play, 
like this review, is in English. Only 2%— 
if that—of India's five hundred odd mil¬ 
lions speak this language. Just about 
everyone in the audience—and this, I 
confess, is only an educated guess- 
makes over five thousand rupees a year. 
This puts them in the top one per cent 
of the income earners of India's five 
hundied odd millions. I can go on. 
But if I emphasise this point, it is to 
make only the following observatfen •} 
while the play was most certainly hold 
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in India, the audience was most atypical 
df India. In the larger reality of India 
and her society, “The Knack'* is a mis¬ 
fit. In London or New York it would 
not have been. 

This in itself is not j^erha|ps very 
serious. Let us consider then the sub¬ 
stance of the play and this audience's 
reaction to it. “The Knack" refers to 
the ability of a major actor, what's- 
his-name, to ( sedue(e women. Regard¬ 
less of the factual situation in this res¬ 
pect in India—that does not concern us 
here—this is a topic that is taboo in 
the relevant echelon of this our Indian 
society. (Abroad it is not.) But that 
is not all. 

The humour in the play is built 
around the sexual frustration of a se¬ 
cond (major) character, who-the-devil- 
is-he. The two represent extremes. Be¬ 
tween them is an unscrupulous and 
eccentric and mischievous —painter* 
whose function m the play I characteris¬ 
ed duung the play as that of Narada 
Mahamum in Indian folklore. The foil 
is provided bv a woman who as a 
young Fiench belle in London is pretty 
much a fish out of water. Hei charac¬ 
ter is perfectly suited to that of the 
vociferous but subdued suppressed bour¬ 
geois woman. 

This much is essential as background 
for what I have to sav. How did the 
audience react? Just as one would ex¬ 
pect. To all appearances, everyone 
was enjoying himself. I heard enough 
laughs and giggles to assert this boldly. 
But it was not the carefree laughter 
with winch this audience would have 
responded to the plight of Laurel and 
Hardy It was a strained laughtci. Ex¬ 
cept when the lines woie brilliant (which 
was not often) it was the kind of laugh¬ 
ter that is just a little too loud, quickly 
suppressed and followcd/accompanied 
by a sly/embairasscd glance at one’s 
neighbour. 

The reason, I think, is obvious. Just 
about everyone in the hall—I add the 
rider because I do not know— identified 
himself/herself with who-thc-devil-is-hc. 
Nor in the world outside the hall, that 
is where this elite stands. Then, m 
laughing at him, they were (uneasily) 
laughing at themselves. Hence the strain. 
In the case of Laurel and Hardy we 


laugh at the absurdity of life. In this 
case we acknowledge its stark reality— 
and affirm our sense of futility. Neither 
the logic of the play, nor that of the 
audience permits any other solution. 

I have made the point that the Indian 
elite who watched “The Knack" with me 
tonight is the Westernised elite. And 
here lies its tragedy. In Western socie¬ 
ty, where this play originates, its humour 
diffeis from that of Laurel and Hardy in 
degree only, for it leflects absurdity too. 
Here in India, as I have already argued, 
il mirrors the reality of a cultural misfit. 
The reasons and causes of this would 
take us far afield. What is of import¬ 
ance is the qualitative difference bet- 
tween carefree and strained laughter. 
That does not rest on the play. It rests 
squarely on the underdeveloped audience. 
This audience that apes Western norms 
is not Western, and can never be. It 
is a misfit both here and there: in a 
word, it is underdeveloped—and under- 
developing. 

But if all this is correct, why does 
this audience produce and patronise such 
plays? Firstly, because it is a “play", 
and as such, “not real". It is like fac¬ 
ing a tiger, thinking of it as a domestic 
cal, acknowledging the (true) fact that 
it is feline, and in the process letting 
off (some nervous) steam without under¬ 
standing the nature of the tiger. That 
way the kettle won’t explode, in the 
same sense that a child will (tempora¬ 
lity) stop crying if handed a bar of 
Cadbury's. Secondly, such a play fos- 
teis the illusion that the audience is 
“hip", "mod", “with-it” or what have 
you. This is the exact opposite of the 
true state of affairs, but it is from this 
illusion that this underdeveloped group 
of people draw their life-blood. Thirdly, 
it fosters the connected illusions of free 
speech, art for art's make.. 

Perhaps it will be said that I exagger¬ 
ate. In one senste that is true, for 1 
ha\e deliberately tried to highlight cer¬ 
tain aspects of an unpleasant truth. 
Those who would dispute me must be 
prepared to present their own version 
of the truth, if a meaningful dialogue is 
to ensue But to avoid useless contro¬ 
versy. I will try to show, by an example, 
that what I am pointing a finger at is 


the truth. And that will also show why 
this is a reluctant review. 

No Blind Bias 

I was, tonight, part of the audience 
I am speaking of. My remarks, then, 
are undoubtedly subjective. I am con¬ 
scious of this. And I hope that this 
consciousness spares me the burden of 
blind bias. Be that as it may, there is 
no reason to suppose that what applies 
to the audience does not apply to me 
or my group. To the contrary. Here 
I can speak with considerable confidence. 
The tensions 1 speak of are most cer¬ 
tainly our tensions. The pressures are 
numerous and interconnected with ouii 
own undcidcvcloping reality: hierarchy, 
rank, individualism/tradition, sex, train¬ 
ing, conflict of all sorts. We feebly press 
against it, but we will not face up to 
it. Like all the others there* present, 

I will try to sugarcoat the pill. But I 
will not try to do away with the wretched 
bitter thing, for to do away with it is to 
do away with my safe cocoon like exis¬ 
tence, with its security and its comforts. 

Why then do I write in this vein' 1 
Who knows how the human mind works? 
From a caterpillcr I have grown into a 
cocoon. The time has come to develop, 
to grow. It is impossible to keep on 
underdeveloping, to be underdeveloped 
for ever. I personally, and the fivcj 
hundred odd millions in this country, 
must break the shackles that bind us— 
and these are largely of our own making. 
Here the usefulness of my analogy is 
evident. The emergence of the butter¬ 
fly requires the destruction of the cocoon. 
Thai is a part of life. And if I write, 
it is to share this understanding. For 
this is essential for a successful comple¬ 
tion of the process of development; it 
is only this understanding, and joint ac¬ 
tion based on it, that will help us escape 
the clutches of underdevelopment 

A final word. Some of this will not 
seem consistent to one one looks at it 
in the light of cold and formal logic. 
But that does not mean it is wrong—it 
only irfeans it is formally inconsistent.' 
The development of a caterpiller into a 
butterfly is not a matter of logic, but 
of life. The ability to develop a fun¬ 
damental issue from a simple event is a 
knack too. I rest my case. 
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Letters 


“Gann Hava” 

The minority communitiea in all capi- 
talist and neo-colonial countries face 
the same predicament and India is no 
exception. It is always the honest mid¬ 
dle class people and the workers and 
peasants who are the worst victims. Not 
the opportunists who have the uncanny 
knack of always being on the winning 
side, not the two-timers who can always 
insinuate themselves into servile comers, 
but it is those hapless people who ima¬ 
gine the exhortations of the pimps to 
be as straightforward as their own hearts 
who are the worst victims. ‘Garm Hava* 
shows us such a group of individuals 
being slowly ground into destitution. 
The problems faced by Salim Mirza and 
his family are common to all such Mus¬ 
lim families in India The makers of 
‘Garm Hava* have done a very good job 
indeed. And if tbe depiction of a very 
real social problem is considered to be 
communalkm, then 1. for one, prefer 
communalism to secularism which is 
nothing but a pseudonym for hypocrisy 
in this country of ours. 

The makers of ‘Garm Ha\a* cannot 
be praised too much for their cinema¬ 
tographic competence. The illusion is 
so perfect that it is easy to forget that 
one is sitting in a theatre. It is as if 
a window has been thrown open and 
through that we glimpse a family going 
about in their day-to-day life, loving and 
suffering, quarrelling and rejoicing. It is 
difficult to forget such poignant scenes 
as the one in which the old Ldy hides 
under a shelf to escape the necessity of 
leaving the ancestral home. Salim 
Mirza's lone battle against tremendous 
odds and his final decision to fight the 
storm and join the mainstream of strug* 
gle are inspiring and exhilarating. 

This warm and throbbing human 
drama is not just a tale of a Muslim 
family. It is universal in its significance. 

It will appeal to all refugees of all lands. 
The Hindus from! East Bengal, the 
Arabs from Israel, the immigrants in 
America and all other people who have 
had to leave their own home and land 
will find a bond of kinship with Salim 
Kflrza. They will find epitomised in 


Mirza Sahib their own struggles and 
aspirations. 

Perhaps ‘Garm Hava* does not point 
very clearly to the path of salvation, 
perhaps the treatment of the theme is 
somewhat wistful, but in the last analy¬ 
sis, the film definitely goes against the 
ruling classes. If the film-makers of 
our country can continue to produce 
such refreshingly honest films instead of 
deliberate misrepresentations of reality 
in celluloid, then one day the policy of 
appeasement and of presenting a fals.* 
front of benignity carried out bv the 
rulers with the help of such mituons is 
the Film Finance Corporation will 
boomerang upon themselves. 

Film-Coei 

Calcutt- 


On Unification 

The article entitled M On the Problems 
of Unification** (July 13, 1974), while 
cr^ectly indicating the dangers of 
liquidation, and strongly defending the 
idea of strengthening the CPI (ML), has 
made serious mistakes with regaid to 
the process of unification and the evalua¬ 
tion of Comrade Charu Mazumdoi. 
The proposal made in the article, if 
taken in toto, may also lead to liquida¬ 
tion. The authors of the article have 
isolated 'the process of unifi¬ 
cation from our party history i e. 
the historv of struggle between two 
lines in our Party. They have proposed 
that all the Central Committee members 
elected in the First Congiess, i.e. the 
8th Congress, should unite and if ALL 
of them unite and revive the CC, then 
they are ready to accept the revived 
CC as the genuine centre. What will 
be tbe position if two out of seven re¬ 
fuse to revive the CC ? Should the CC 
remain defunct and paralysed until all 
seven revive it? This is nothing but 
fatalism. Unfortunately one member of 
the CC has joined the ruling Congress 
since 1970. Should the party remain 
paralysed till he is persuaded to come 
back to the CPI (ML)? 

The CC should be revived bv a majo¬ 
rity of its members outside. If the ma¬ 
jority unite and uphold a correct poli¬ 
tical Ime there should be no hesitation 


on the part of any party member to 
accept this revised CC as the party 
centre. If, even after revival of the 
CC by a majority of its members, some 
party members or units refuse to recog¬ 
nise it as the centre even without hav¬ 
ing any political difference or any major 
difference, then they are practising no¬ 
thing but groupism and splittism. 

Now let us see what happened in the 
party. After the Party Congiess in 1970 
the then General Secretary did not call 
a single CC meeting. Placing himself 
high above the Party and tbe CC 
and without calling any CC meeting, he 
issued left-sectarian calls one after an¬ 
other; some of which even negated the 
party programme. Some responsible 
members, particulaily some PB and CC 
members, opposed them and demanded 
a CC meeting. But the General Secre¬ 
tary refused to convene it. By making 
the CC defunct he kept the entire party 
in a paralysed state 

He expelled many comrades, who were 
also slandered, and set up parallel fac - 
tions in many legions. In India's war 
of aggression against Pakistan he took 
a vacillating and national-chauvinist 
stand During this entire period and 
even for a long time afterward. Comrade 
Soumya was his closest colleague. 

By November 1971, the party faced a 
grav*e crisis. National chauvinism was 
running amuck, the party faced serious 
isolation and areas of struggle by and 
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by collapsed one after another. Under 
such conditions, it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to sum up the experiences, to cor¬ 
rect, the mistakes, to unify the party 
and hold high the- banner of Maixism- 
Leninism-Mao Tse-tung thought and 
proletarian internationalism It was 
imperative to' re\ive the CC which the 
then General Secretary was trying to 
bury. So, there was no alternative for 
the majority of CC members but to call 
a requisition meeting and revive the 
CC. No responsible paity membei will 
suggest that the CC should not have 
been revived till the General Secretary 
was convinced about the necessity and 
saw sense. Under such conditions m 
November 1971 out of seven CC mem¬ 
bers present outside (CM. Soumya, 
Ashim, SN, Guru Buse, Rajkishore. 
Mabindra) five discussed the necessity of 
reviving the CC and accordingly tl e CC 
meeting was convened on November 7, 
1971. 

The authors of “On The Problems of 
Unification** want to see the CC revived. 
But the revival has alieady taken place 
—in November 1971. If the revival of 
the CC be a correct step in 1974, why 
was it wrong in 1971? Many thanks to 
the majority of CC members who reviv¬ 
ed the CC. They have saved the party 
from liquidation. Moreover, they have 
not only formulated a correct Marxist- 
Leninibt line but have also led the party 
in implementing it and re-integrating 
the paitv with the masses. The achieve¬ 
ment in carrying foiward the revolution 
by implementing the mass-line is te- 
markable, though not spectacular 

Comrades like Soumya and otheis 
who came to a correct line much later 
should have woiked with the CC already 
revived in 1971. Instead, they formed 
a ’COC’ as a parallel ccntie It is real¬ 
ly a regiettnble position. It is also le- 
grettable that some comrades aie plac¬ 
ing the CC reviial in 1971 by a ma|o- 
rity of the CC membeis at par whL ;ht? 
‘COC* formation 

The CC has alieady put l^iward a 
draft Party Paramour, a diaft Paity 
Constitution and a draft Self-Critical 
Report. It may be that there are some 
mistakes and shortcomings in these do¬ 
cuments, which are basically workable 
We appeal to all CPI (ML) comiades 


to go through these documents conscien¬ 
tiously, enrich them with their positive 
suggestions and criticisms and thus help 
the CC in convening the 9th Congress 
of the CPI (ML) soon. We find no 
other alternative to fight concretely 
against the danger of liquidation at 
present. 

Santosh Rana and 
some other comrades 
lodged in West Bengal Jails 

Naxalite^ Up Again ? 

Recent reports in the newspapers sug¬ 
gest a resurgence of Naxalite activity 
This is to be taken with a pinch of 
salt For the last two years we have 
constantly been assured bv the police 
authorities that the Naxalite movement 
has collapsed and the activists are ei¬ 
ther licking their wounds in jail or on 
the point of realising that instant so¬ 
lution cannot be bad for the asking 
Now we aie told that they have risen 
again and are becoming a social menace 
The police are drastically reorganising 
their intelligence cells to nip such insur¬ 
rectionary tendencies in the bud. Sus¬ 
pected Naxalites are rounded up daily 
to spend the rest of their lives languish¬ 
ing in jail without even the semblance 
of a trial. Lately, quite a large number 
of young women ba\e been held by the 
police and given third degree treatment 
at the time of interrogation. 

The whole affair seems an unholy 
conspiracy to establish n police raj in 
this State and destroy the morale and 
militancy of oui youth who are natural¬ 
ly more sensitive and inflammable than 
the other sections of our moribund socie¬ 
ty. The Naxalite bogev has been raised 
by the Government to sidetrack the burn¬ 
ing issues of the day and cover up its 
gargantuan failures on every front. A 
socio-economic problem is invariably 
given a law and order veneer—this has 
been the practice ever since the Congress 
swung back into power in West Bengal 
in true Mafia fashion. The Curzon Park 
incident is merely a Reminder of how 
brutalised the police force has become 
in order to satisfy its lust for power and 
glory. 

Vast quantities of anti-social boarders 


and blackmarketeers today hold the en¬ 
tire country to ransom and almost 
dictate the course of events. These hu¬ 
man sharks have no sense of values and g 
revel in sheer blackmail merely to ob¬ 
tain temporary materia) benefits. I don't 
suppose it ever struck the Government 
that these people ought to be severely 
dealt with first as they are a much 
greater menace to society than a few 
“extremists** who are merely reacting 
against a system heavily weighted in 
favour of the moneyed classes aftd pri¬ 
vileged anti-socials. If the Government 
insists on trifling with the feelings of its 
impoverished citizens, it will soon have 
a formidable law and order problem on 
its hands and whatever complexion may 
be given to it, that movement will be 
irrisistible because it will spring from 
the bleached and parched soil of a 
ravaged country. 

Samir Mukerjec 
Calcutta 


Unity Needed 

Progressive cultural units of Calcutta 
and rural areas aie pioducing fearless 
dramas, mass songs etc. and are now 
facing attacks by the police and goon das 
paid by the ruling party. It is a matter 
of regret that organisations like PLT, 
IPT, Chetana, Abhinoy Patiika are car¬ 
rying on 1 an idealistic inner struggle 
which weakens the cultural struggle 
against fascism. In this ciuual moment 
the people and the cultural units 
should unite 

Biplab Moitra 
Santipur, Nadia 

How Long ? 

Protracted trial in the Nepal Roy 
murder case in the City Sessions Court, 
Calcutta, is telling upon the nerves of 
the accused. The judge’s order for 
serving them lunch during court hours, 
as is being done in the court of 
Mr M. R. Mullick, Fifth Tribunal, Ali- 
pore, has not been complied with. Hie ^ 
prisoners have been in jail for more tlian 
three years. It is no wonder that their 
tempers are frayed and their behaviour 
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is occasionally abnormal. No one can 
blame them if at times they are rude. 
h there no benevolent organisation that 
ian help these prisoners in their dis¬ 
tress? 

J. Bancrjee 
Calcutta 

Correction 

1 write this to correct the report 
concerning my daughter, Krishna Baner- 
jee (Frontier, July 20). Krishna was 
arrested on June 20, and the police in¬ 
formed us of the same on the 27th. 
We have been visiting her since then 
according to our convenience. 

Usha Banerjee 
Bandel. Hooghly 

The Qualities Of Mri G. 

You are myopic and this fact explains 
vour inability to extol Mrs Gandhi who 
should he credited with having add¬ 
ed a spiritual dimension to our demo¬ 
cracy which is unequalled in size. It 
i« a pity that you have sort of a patho¬ 
logical haired towards this arbiter of 
oui destiny conveniently overlooking the 
following features which make our demo- 
ciacy stand out from others. 

• (I) The parliamentary opposition 
force is now nearly non-existent and this 
certainly is a sign of the sound health 
that our democracy enjoys under the 
stewaidship of Mrs Gandhi who attaches 
more importance to a stable govern¬ 
ment than anything else. 

(2) People are so moved by the 
spiritual overtones of her utterances on 
economic issues that they cannot think 
of a possible alternative despite the 
continuous rise in the prices of essential 
commodities and the growing unemploy¬ 
ment. 

(3) Unlike the Western democracies, 
ours is based on a concept of non- 

For Frontier contact 
POPULAR BOOK STALL, 

Near Bank of India, 

Bhadra 
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violence. Our policemen have the full 
backing of our sacred constitution to 
kill off the alleged extremists according 
to the dictates of their conscience. This 
is counter-violence which in the opinion 
of our pundits is qualitatively different 
from violence. But, Sir, our policemen 
are not empowered to deal with the 
non-violent hoarders, profiteers and 
blackmarketeers in the same way in the 
larger interest of the world’s largest de¬ 
mocracy. 

(4) Ours is a great democracy where 
freedom of speech is guaranteed but 
those misusing it to dislodge the charis¬ 
matic leader from the seat of power can 
he either incarcerated or physically 
liquidated for the good of the toiling 
masses. In neighbouring Pakistan, foi 
example, no such freedom exists to 
challenge the authority of Bhutto, the 
damned autocratic ruler who is out to 
crush th‘e liberation struggles in his 
country. 

Lastly, whether you do her justice 
or not, she being a great political think¬ 
er, is going to prove to the world that 
the current agitation led by the other 
political paities against her government 
are all "politically motivated”. 

Amiya Bhattacharjee 
Calcutta 


A Report 

A number of teachers, writers and 
cultural workers brought out a demons¬ 
tration on August I to condemn the 
police attack on drama groups in Curzon 
Park on July 20, when a young man died. 
The participants in the August 1 rally 
point out that it just is not true that the 
police did not lathi-charge on July 20 

The police version o* the incident is 
incredible. According to it, the police 
arrested one Debarshi Chakraborty, “a 
person long wanted on serious charges", 
at which a section of the processionists 
attacked the police and they arrested 32 
people without resorting to a lathi-charge. 
How could the police arrest "attacking" 
processionists without resorting to any 
form of action? No one, having even 
the remotest idea of how the police in 
such circumstances act would put any 1 
credence to such a version. 


Another mvsteiious thing is the arrest 
of Debarshi Chakraborty. The fact that 
he was granted bail from the police sta¬ 
tion itself proves as a complete lie the 
police version that he was a person long 
wanted on serious charges. The conclu¬ 
sion is inescapable that the arrest was de¬ 
signed as a provocation. 

That the police resorted to a wanton 
lathi-charge on that day has been con¬ 
firmed by numerous eye-witnesses. We 
have reasons to believe that Prabir who' 
was a part of the regular audience of 
the open-air drama and cultural shows 
which have been a regular feature on 
Saturdays at Curzon Part for more 
than three years, was a victim of police 
action. The way the police disposed of 
his body all the more confirms this 
opinion. He was taken to the crema¬ 
torium under police escort and all the 
pleadings of his mother that it should 
be brought to the gate of their house 
were flatly turned down. 

/The* 1 large-scale detentions without 
trial or on the pretext of trial coupled 
with the killing of a large number of 
youths in 'clashes’ with the police, or 
on the plea of one being an extremist 9 
have for some years created the impres¬ 
sion that the spirit of a police State has 
been fast overtaking us. 
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Richbru—made from the 
finest CTC leaf blended by 
experts at Lipton. 

Rich in colour, rich in flavour 
to give you a cup of tea 
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T JE supplementary railway budget presented last week bears all the maihs 
of the Centre’s confused thinking on current economic problems. The 
Railway Minister. Mr L. N. Mishra, has tried to justify the second budget 
within the first five months of the financial year on the ground that both 
passenger and goods traffic has not risen according to the projections. This 
has necessitated the imposition of a whopping Rs. 140-crore additional burden 
on the customers of this monopoly service. But the really marvellous part 
of his enlightening speech is the revelation that even with this latest masshre 
bite, the railways will continue to be in the red. The biggest government 
undertaking in the country, which even six years ago was contributing a 
sizable amount to the national kmtty with its surpluses, is likely to end the 
year with a deficit of about Rs. 109 crores. This is of course perfectly in 
lune with what is happening in the rest of the economy. The Finance Mons¬ 
ter, Mr Y. B. Chavan, has now come out with the disclosure that evfen after 
the additional revenue earning from the supplementary budget, the deficit 
m the current year might come to something like Rs 268 crores New Delhi 
Jobviously feels that figures of projected deficits like these do not look loo 
grotesque. But more than that, it obviously thinks that the people would 
not then say that the Government’s mismanagement of its own finance has let 
the country down And what a price the nation has to bear just because some 
people wanted to have a reasonably good cover-up for their dismal failure 
in running the show with even a semblance of efficiency or imagination! 

A passenger travelling from Howrah to Bombay on an ovdmaty tnwU 
by third (now called second class will have to pay Rs 49.20 against Ra. 41 
till the other day. If he prefers to travel by a mail or an express train, 
his fare will be Rs. 67.45 against Rs 56.20 (it was something like Rs. 45 
before the February railway budget). For Delhi-Howrah, similarly, the second 
class mail or express fare will now be Rs. 53 80 compared to Rs 44.85 before 
the budget. The increase* since February are staggering and do not conform 
to the “soaking the rich” policy that our government is said to be pursuing. 
One of the obvious consequences of all this will be that the number of people 
travdlutg without tickets will now jump leadtng to an even bigger revenue 
leakage. Will Mr Mishra again come up with a budget after a few months 
when he finds that traffic is not behaving the way he projected’ New Delhi 
can do anything nowadays, and it often does. As to whether the latest 






railway budget which has increased the 
freight rates will add to the inflation¬ 
ary pressure, that question be better 
tefc out of the discussion, for price 
rise appears to be a subject in which the 
powers that be seem to have the least 
interest. The important thing is to show 
the people that the Government is do¬ 
ing so much for them. And so, just 
tax them, more and more. 


The President 

The new President, Mr Fakhruddin 
Ali Ahmed, is different in two ways: he 
is rich and is a Cambridge tripos. Incon¬ 
venient questions were raised by a Con¬ 
gress M.P. about his assets before the 
election and Mr Ahmed had to make a 
declaration. His assessment of the value 
of his property may not be accepted by 
everyone—his land statement in 1958 
was found factually incorrect by an en¬ 
quiry committee in 1971—but some peo¬ 
ple are titillated to see a rich president 
for a change. Some of the former presi¬ 
dents were well-known scholars—though 
none or them was an Oxbridge product— 
and one or two wrote autobiographies be¬ 
fore they became head of State. Still 
now without any such pretensions, Mr 
Ahmed may yet yield the pen and 
wield it well—his wife is said to be a des¬ 
cendant of Mirza Ghalib. 

The President of India, it is said, is 
above or should be above suspicion. 
One newspaper warned that journalists 
(would they or their masteis have the 
guts?) should not pursue him as their 
American counterparts did Nixon. The 
President of India is not the Chief Exe¬ 
cutive and, therefore, not ifesponsible 
for the follies and crimes of the Gov¬ 
ernment. But his position is elevated, 
even if it be without power. As the 
Supreme Court in a lyrical passage in 
a recent judgment stated, he is not a 
glorified cipher. “He represents the ma¬ 
jesty of the State, is at the apex.. . and 
has rapport with the people and parties, 
hiring above politics'*. But at the same 
'time he exercises his formal constitu¬ 
tional powers only upon and in accord¬ 
ance with the advisors of the ministers. 
So do the governs of States who, if 
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one comes to think of what happened 
in many States which got out of the 
Congress clutches for a while, played a 
more useful role for the Central Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The trouble is, there is not much 
majesty attached to a State which is 
pockmarked with all the vices of a 
cunning but inefficient and corrupt rul¬ 
ing class. The fact is, the President 
can have little rapport with the ex¬ 
ploited people because ,of the awful 
distance which Rashtrapati Bhavan places 
between him and the 'people*; and the 
security measures are so extensive and 
costly that the people, who because of 
their immense poverty care a lot about 
tamasha, can have a glimpse of the 
President only when he rides out on 
solemn occasions. As for being above 
politics, Mr Ahmed himself will blush 
at the idea. The king or queen of Eng¬ 
land can afford to be above politics 
because monarchs do not have to get 
themselves elected, but Mr Ahmed cannot. 
He need not worry, however, because 
he has the closest possible rapport with 
the Prime Minister, which is what 
matters, but isn't the Prime Minister a 
very shrewd and ruthless politician? 

One need not go into the past, into 
what distinguished Mr Ahmed as a politi¬ 
cian-minister in Assam or as a Central 
Minister in Delhi. One need not rake 
up the ugly ‘Drive the Bengalis Out* 
riots that rocked Assam in 1960. 
F.ach day now is so difficult to 
live for millions of common people all 
over the country that the role, past, 
present or future, of a President, even 
if he was a Minister of Agriculture till the 
other day, can be a matter of debate 
and judgment for only august bodies like 
the Supreme Court. 

The Turks 

i 

When the Turks landed in Cyprus on 
July 20 even some Greek Cypriots felt 
relieved that the massacre of the Tur¬ 
kish Cypriots and the supporters, includ¬ 
ing Communists, of President Makarios 
by the Sampson regime would be curb¬ 
ed, if not stopped. Besides, Turkey 
acted under the 1960 agreement to pro¬ 


tect the ‘independence* of the island 
from the pro-Enosis men who carried 
out the coup in collusion with the mili¬ 
tary junta ruling in Greece and, it wae* 
suspected, with U.S. encouragement 
Makarios is not liked by the CIA. The 
collapse of the Sampson government 
and of the military junta in Greece were 
welcome. It almost looked as if Turkey 
was a liberating force—though it mur¬ 
ders leftists without any scruples, at home 
—and the Russians queried whether the 
Turkish landing could be called an in¬ 
tervention. 

What began to unfold after the Tur¬ 
kish action was unexpected. First, the 
retaliatory massacre, arson and rape on 
a mass scale. Second, the cruel deter¬ 
mination with which the Turkish hordes 
behaved, using even napalam. 1 Third, 
the duplicity at Geneva where the 
Turks used the negotiations as a 
smokescreen for rapid military advance 
in Cyprus in repeated violation of the 
cease-fire. It is generally believed that 
without tacit U.S. support, Turkey can- 
ndt be behaving as it is. If the Greek 
Cypriots supporting Makarios lose, the 
U.S. would be most pleased. In NATO, 
Turkey, bordering Russia, is more wel¬ 
come as an ally. The Americans cah 
put up with a large dose of Gree{c 
chagrin in the knowledge that it is i' 1 
temporary phase. 

There can be no settlement of the 
Cyprus problem in the near future. The 
Atilla line has blown up all hopes, for 
years to come, of any real conciliation. 
The line established by force has brought 
more than one-third of the area, uh 
eluding the major ports, and four-fifth* 
of the resources under the control of 
the Turks—though the Turkish Cypriot^ 
are just 18 per cent of the total popti** 
lation. Over 200,000 Greeks are re¬ 
fugees and the damage to property has 
been immense. With markets closed 
and communications blocked, the popu¬ 
lation is facing starvation. 

The Turks talk of a federal republic 
in which the Turkish Cypriots would 
have their own autonomous adminis¬ 
tration or cantonns and much strongest' 
representation at the centre, Mr Ecevit, 
the Prime Minister of Turkey, who is 
a poet, a Sanskrit scholar etc. thinks 
that the guns wilt force the Greeks tfe. 
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accept his scheme, in any case, an 
exchange of population is on, and with 
most of the commanding heights in their 
^possession, their word would prevail. A 
: defacto partition is there. 

The EOKA-B’s coup flopped and the 
Greek Cypriots have paid for their mis¬ 
adventure. But the Turkish invasion 
has generated a bitterness on both 
r sides which will be difficult to forget and 
forgive. The Greek Cypriots are adept 
in guerilla warfare. A long period of 
parleys at Geneva and elsewhere and 
active vengeance at home faces Cyprus. 

Crime Catalogue 

A correspondent writes: 

Law and order in Congress-ruled West 
Bengal is fast deteriorating in pace with 
the worsening economic situation. Ac¬ 
cording to'official crime figures, 415 mur¬ 
ders took place and 675 dacoities were 
committed during the first six months of 
1974. Besides cases of snatching andcai 
thefts weie innumerable Professional 
goondas in this State seem to have become 
so powerful under the present Congiess 
regime that ihcy can operate openly undei 
the very nose of the police. At 12 in the 
/ night of June 14 a gang thrust itself into 
the house of Haripada Dasgupta at Pur- 
kanchal Road in Kasba under the Jadav- 
pur Police Station on the southern out¬ 
skirts of Calcutta. The group carried 
bombs and knives, revolvers, rifles and 
pipeguns. Dasgupta and his son Mrinal, 
were gunned to death on the spdt. In 
the plunder that followed all the 
1 ornaments were taken off the person of 
Dasgupta v s wife and two young daugh¬ 
ters. NeA morning the police took into 
custody one Bandan Acharya in connec¬ 
tion with the murders and robbery. Im¬ 
mediately the rest of the alleged gang 
gheraoed the local police station- The 
police could not take any action against 
the gherao. After some time, Mr Su- 
brata Mukherjee, State Minister and 
Youth Congress leader, and Mr Saugata 
Ray, General Secretary of the Pradesh 
\ Congress Committee, arrived on the scene 
" and “mediated** between the police 
and the raiders. 

i This is one among a legion of inci¬ 


dents in West Bengal under the Ray 
Ministry. Under a rule of ter¬ 
ror and repression the law is 
what the Congress administration wants 
it to be. The goondas can move freely 
with arms beacuse they are under the 
protection of the party in power, according 
to reliable sources of the State Home 
Department. They have a dragnet spread 
out in the city of Calcutta. Sudarsan 
Barua, hunted out of his residence in 
Kasba a month ago, was kidnapped and 
taken away in a car from Bhowani- 
pur. The police were immediately in¬ 
formed. All the abductors were known 
to the police but none was arrested. 
Barua was tortured to death. In ano¬ 
ther incident, the same killer group of 
Kasba kidnapped Hrishikesh Chakravarty 
from a place in Central Calcutta and 
took him away in a taxi. Immediately 
the Police Commissioner, the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, 24-Parganas, the local 
police station and other authorities were 
informed. But they could do nothing. 

Here are some clippings from some 
Calcutta dailies. 

In the Jorasanko area of Central Cal¬ 
cutta. an employee of a transport com¬ 
pany was beaten to death and Jagdish 
Mitra, a local Congress leader, along with 
others were arrested for causing the 
death (Jugantar, June II, 1974). 

A gang of 25 to 30 armed dacoits 
raided the house of Panchan an Das m 
village Atmarampur under the Budge 
Budge Police Station, 24-Parganas, tied 
up the inmates and decamped with cash 
and ornaments worth over Rs 6,000 
( Jugantar, July 4, 1974). Ananda Bazar 
Patrika of the following day reported 
that a man aged 50, Sibram Sadhukhan 
by name, was shot dead with a pipegun 
at Sankrail, Howrah. Sujit Bancrjee. 
a young man of 25 was attacked on a 
crowded street of Tamluk town by three 
young men and knifed to death (Ananda 
Bazar Patrika, July 10, 1974). 

All the passengers of some 
of the bogies of Kampur Express 
were robbed of their possessions worth 
Rs 6000 (Jugantar, July 17, 1974,). 
Next day the passengers in a compartment 
of the Seoraphuli Local were similarly 
robbed. In both the cases the dacoits 
were armed with bombs, swords, rifles 
and revolvers. Raiding a third class 


compartment of the Upper India Express 
moving towards Scaldah a gang of arm* 
ed youth looted all the belongings of 
the passengers after the train left Dak* 
shineswar station of the Dankuni section 
of the Eastern Railway (Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, August 20, 1974). A girl of 
20 while waiting for a train with her 
elder brother at Ballygunje Railway Sta- 
tion on August 21 was physically lifted 
by a group of people and raped 
several times by them at a nearby place. 
Two of the culprits were arrested the next 
day but released latter because “they 
had influence with the police station**. 
(Hindusthan Standard, August 23. 1974). 
There has been a row in Parliament 
over the murder of an AITUC office¬ 
bearer in Durgapui. 

Behind Bars : How 
Long ? 

Uari P. Sharma 

IN August 15, on the 27th anniver* 

* sary of India's independence, about 
300 academics and intellectuals from 
many parts of the world joined to ex- 
piess their deep concern and protest (see 
page 11) over the way the Government 
of India has been suppressing political 
dissent in the country and depriving a 
laige number of people of their basic 
human, political, and legal rights. 

Between 30,000 and 40,000 political 
pnsonns t<re languishing ip Indian 'ails. 
It is impossible to arrive at the precise 
figure. The Government has persistent* 
ly refused to treat these detainees as 
“political prisoners”. Occasionally, 
though, a State government, under pres* 
sure, has released some figures. The 
Government of West Bengal, for example, 
announced on March 17, 1973 that the 
number of prisoners categorised as 
“Naxalites” in West Bengal was 17,787. 
This was m one State alone, more than 
a year ago. All-India figures for today 
are based upon estimates made by in¬ 
dependent journalists and by such civic 
organisations in India as the Associa* 
tion for the Protection of Democratic 
Rights, and the Legal Aid Committed 
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Most of these detainees have already 
spent over five years —without any judi¬ 
cial trial—in jails. Nor do they have a 
hope that they would ever be tried. Pri¬ 
soners in India can be indefinitely de¬ 
tained under the peculiar category of 
“andertrials”, namely those who have 
been put up for trial or are awaiting 
trial. Often, it is a never-ending wait. 
The Government can take its own time 
for investigating alleged offences and 
the courts cannot compel it to put up 
the accused for trial within a time-limit. 
If and when someone is put up for trial, 
the court hearings can be put off 
at the request of the prosecution, based 
on the flimsiest of pretexts. A non¬ 
trial could thus drag on endlessly. There 
have also been numerous cases when 
prisoners ordered released because the 
charges against them failed, were rearies- 
ted on the very premises of the court, 
under new charges. Often a chaige is 
not even necessary because under one or 
the other emergency regulation a person 
can be detained without the benefit of 
a trial. The Government has passed a 
whole series of emergency laws 
and India has been under declared 
emergency continuously since 1962 — 
except for a brief interlude in the late 
sixties when the Congress suffered 
serious electoral defeats. 

Lengthy detention of these thousands 
of people is not simply a convenient at¬ 
tempt on the part of Government to put 
disconcerting elements behind bars. It 
is rather a part of a massive, calculated 
and ruthless effort to eliminate any 
threat to the status quo. Such a threat 
came in the late sixties when after twen¬ 
ty years of slumber the masses finally be¬ 
gan to stir. And the Congress Party re¬ 
ceived its first severe beating in twenty 
years when it lost majority m half of 
the States in the 1967 elections. With 
a new sense of confidence and defiance 
people’s movements began to rise and 
Spread. What started as an isolated pea¬ 
sant rebellion against the tyranny of land¬ 
lords in the north-eastern district of 
Naxalbari, soon became a new political 
symbol in the country as a whole|—a 
symbol of people’s initiative, of organi¬ 
sed militant resistance against the op¬ 
pression of the landlords and the State. 
“Nftalbari”, “Naxalism”, “Naxalites” 
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became new terms in tbe Indian political 
vocabulary. Naxalbari-type peasant re¬ 
bellions began to spread in other parts 
of the country. Landlords began to 
flee the countryside. In the urban-in¬ 
dustrial sector, the working class militancy 
took new turns. Strike after strike, fol¬ 
lowed by lock-outs and shut-downs. 

Soon the crack-down came 
in full force — with police, mili¬ 
tary and para-military forces. Vast 
stretches of land were declared “distur¬ 
bed areas” where no outsider could pos¬ 
sibly enter. Mopping-up with Vietnam 
type search and destroy missions began. 
It was a reign of terror — a systematic, 
ruthless process of examination. 
If a person went in hiding to escape 
arrest and torture, the whole family was 
rounded up—father, mother, wife, bro¬ 
thers, sisters, all subjected to severe 
torture and/or detention. Numerous 
cases of mass murders in broad day¬ 
light bv hired mobs occurred. In the 
summer of 1971 whole groups were 
killed publicly at Beliaghat, Barasat, 
Noapaia and Howrah. In Howrah 12 
“Naxalites’’ were murdered and their 
houses and shops destroyed, after which 
the civilian mob which did the killings 
dutifully turned in its arms at the local 
police station. The worst massacre 
occuired in the 1 Cossipore-Balranagar 
area of Calcutta on August 12-13, 1971. 
An armed mob of 1,000 rampaged over 
two square miles, dragging pre-planned 
targets from their homes and killing 
them brutally in public. This went on 
for 17 long hours during which more 
than 150 young people were butchered 
and their names recorded on a list nail¬ 
ed up on a pole m the street. For all 
this time there was no police force on 
the scene, and nothing happened after¬ 
wards to the killers. 

Those arrested have not had a better 
treatment either. Dozens of parents and 
relatives described to me, earlier this 
year, the agony of not knowing whether 
or not their sons and daughters are 
still alive, or of seeing them in custody 
with obvious marks of severe torture. 

A recent re|>ort published by a women’s 
association (one among many examples 
one could cite) and based upon on-the- 
spot investigations, describes how young 
women during investigations are stripped 


naked, made to lie on a table* tortured, 
bunted with a cigarette, and re p e at ed ly 
raped Iron rulers are inserted into 
their rectums* bursting them to a pomj^ 
when vagina and rectum become one. 
All the sophisticated tools of torture 
have become parts of the police inter¬ 
rogative process (see. Amnesty Inter¬ 
national's Report on /Tortufe* publish¬ 
ed in 1973). 

During the last few years, at least 
twenty documented cases have been re¬ 
ported where police and jails guards 
have engaged in mass killings within the 
jails—often accompanied by some kind 
of a provoked incident. By Govern¬ 
ment’s own account close to a hundred 
inmates have been killed in the police 
shoot-out, and several hundred injured. 
The unofficial estimates run several 
times higher. These incidents of mass- 
killings are ofo course on top of the 
countless number of isolated and in¬ 
adequately reported killings which have 
been going in the jails. 

There are areas in India today where 
villages have been turned into Vietnam- 
type strategic hamlets. ResideWts can 
go past the armed guards only with a 
permit and have to return to the village - 
before sun-down. 

All these facts have to be seen in 
the context of the highly repressive 
climate in the country as a whole. Op¬ 
position of any kind is beyond the level 
of tolerance of the present-day rulers. 
Striking workers are physically beaten 
up and forced to return to work (a recent 
example being the railway workers’ 
strike). Agricultural labourers, who get 
organised and demand higher wages , 
have been subjected to harassment. A 
who take up cases of political detainees 
hav been subjected to harassment. A 
magistrate was reportedly beaten up 
because He reprimanded the police for 
bringing up flimsy charges. Organisa¬ 
tions like the Association foi the Pro¬ 
tection of Democratic Rights and the 
Legal Aid Committee are being con¬ 
tinuously harassed by the police. Their 
mail is being tampered with. News¬ 
papers cannot take a strong stand be¬ 
cause they depend for their newsprint 
on government quota* and for much of 
their revenue on government ads. Des¬ 
pite all these odds voices of protest are 
rising in many parts of the country. 
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Stirring Times On The Campus 
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G AUHATI University has passed 
through some stirring times in the 
past few weeks, and as these lines are 
being written, it is yet uncertain what 
shape the future course of events 
might take The past few weeks have 
„ seen so many twists and turns, so many 
unexpected developments, so manv true 
and false alarms, and the whole situa¬ 
tion is so muiky with so many indivi¬ 
dual egos m full action, that it would 
be rash to make any predictions Bui 
let me begin at the beginning. 

Foi many months now, there has 
been a kind ot muted protest against 
♦the Go\ernment , s policies you make 
the depressing list of guevanccs—and 
sometime ago, v \ery impiessivc 21- 
poml chailer of demands was put foi- 
ward by the All Assam Students* Union, 
a body which has no pi ease political 
affiliations, including as it does student 
lepresentatnes fiom all over the State. 
If anything, one can say that the Con¬ 
gress Party and its youth and student 
3 wing piobably lias at least a dominant 
role in that organisation The AASU 
cannot but be a miciocosm of the exist¬ 
ing political leality in the State And 
\et, the AASU could not but lefkct the 
growing discontent of the people, and 
to focus this discontent, the 21-point 

chartei of demands was placed befoic 
-the Government, and a phased pro- 
giammc of agitation was launched 
* There have been many student agi- 
* tations m the past, some of which not 
exactly the kind that could have been 
supported by one m all conscience But 
over the years, there has been a gradual 
realisation among the student commu¬ 
nity that the problems facing the Slate 
cannot be solved by launching sectarian 
agitations. Naturally, the Government 
always tried, and often quite success* 
".fully, to divert any agitation along com¬ 
munal or chauvinistic paths. The vital 
question of the national identity of tbe 
Assamese people was often used to 


disiupl and misdnect the anger of the 
students and the mass of people But 
how long could the Government go on 
deceiving the people One of the most 
heartening aspects of the present agi 
tation has been that, despite the all- 
out effort of the Government to split the 
students on communal and even caste 
lines, bv and large, the students have 
been united and have refused to be mis¬ 
led Especially despicable have been 
the Government's attempts to louse the 
dormant caste feelings The north¬ 
eastern legion has often been accused 
of not being well-mtegiated into the 
“national mainstream**, and in some 
\eiy welcome wavs, Assam has ceitam 
unique featuies, one of which has been 
the comparative absence of acute caste 
awareness m political behavioui The 
pie«ent ‘progressive’* lcgimc ot haiat 
Chandia Sinha promised to change all 
this and bung the Assamese people right 
into the national mainstream as it is 
found m Bihar, Karnataka and Tamil- 
nadu It has been desperately attempt¬ 
ing to bung politics m Assam at pa) 
with the rest of the country The stu¬ 
dent movement has, till now, moie oi 
less withstood all the blandishments of 
caste politics, though some sections have 
defected and have foimed spbntei 
moups Bui now that ‘ahen’ enemies of 
earlier times have been tang taken caie 
of, di rupteis of united movements have 
had to seaich foi the enemy among 
themselves, snd in this, the dormant 
caste feelings have come to a great 
help 

But to letmn As part of the con¬ 
tinuing movement of the All Assam 
Students* Union, a call for an All Assam 
bandh was given for 25th June, 1974 
Now, it is to be noted that a call for 
a bandh is not exactly a clanon call foi 
revolution. Highly lespectable (organi¬ 
sations like the Indian National Congress] 
have given calls for bandh, and in fact, 
the present Chief Minister of Assam, 


during his tenure as the President of 
the Assam Pradesh Congress Committee 
only the other day, had given calls for 
All Assam bandhs more than once. Off 
hand, I can think of at least three calls 
with which the APCC under S C. Sinha 
was associated, the one in connection 
with the demand for an oil refinery at 
Rongaigaon m Smha’s home district of 
Goalpara, and two bandhs, in quick 
succession (April 28, 1969 and 18th 
July 1969), in connection with the de¬ 
mand foi a Railway Division at Rangia. 
That nothing has been done abodt the 
Railway Division at Rangia is of no 
concern to Sinha, now that he i* the 
Chief Minister 

Force and Prejudice 

By and laige. bandhs have been un- K 
t septful, at least in Gauhati The peo¬ 
ple ju^t take a day off But this time, 
there seem to have been concerted 
efforts on the part of the Government 
to defeat the bandh call In pursuance 
of this aim, splinter student organisations 
with explicit sectarian identifications were 
encouraged, sub-regional nationalisms 
weie roused The students of Upper 
Assam, the official propaganda 1 went, 
had nothing to gain from the All Assam 
bandh call The result was that the 
25th June call for the bandh did not 
receive vs enthusiastic i lesponse in 
the Uppci Assam distncis as in other 
areas But the Government was not 
satisfied meiely with disrupting the 
student movement. For the first time, 
there were concerted efforts to break 
the bandh Undoubtedly the ‘successful* 
tickling of the lailway strike had given the 
Government a lot of self-confidence. The 
ie«ult was that on the morning of the 
bandh day, the police was out in full 
foice, and the feeble attempts of a small * 
section of students to persuade the 
vehicles that plied on the highway 
which passes light through the 
sity campus—to observe thi*v4tafldttp<! 

weie met with a kind of «es|fglts^vfjipd 
which the students were ob%feigll9 0Vd iilMt 
piepared While the 
had been paiked oiwlfcsttavtlbit?* ctMPqf 
pus were all ‘ rescfftfdMjy fo* 

the moroing,Jtil*i3it«h* 
ed m forcaefettldJiiftitHe dtftetll90nXiflHd*fc ^ 

mvadede phMheaHyi«ltqriie »Y*ld 
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lulls and beat up the students and 
arrested anyone they could seize. The 
bandh, which like all the earlier bandhs, 
had been expected to be a gentle, family 
affair, with *our dear boys' merely hav¬ 
ing a sort of picnic, suddenly turned 
out to be a bloody affair, with smashed 
kneecaps and broken ribs and split 
heads. Ironically, the inmates of Gopi- 
nath Bardoloi Hall, many of whom 
had fondly hoped to be some kind of 
a strike-breaking brigade during the 
railway Jtrik,^ (having ‘ enthusiastically 
responded to blandishing advertisements 
issued by the railway authorities promis¬ 
ing easy, quick jobs, were the most 
severely beaten. It was nothing short 
of a reign of terror dunng the after¬ 
noon of 25th June, and after the beat¬ 
ings and arrests, the demoralisation 
was such that many inmates are re¬ 
ported to have sought shelter away from 
the hostels for the following few nights. 

The response of the University com¬ 
munity to the police repression has tak¬ 
en a variety of shapes, has passed 
through various phases ranging from the 
initial righteous indignation and united 
opposition to a mood of helpless des¬ 
pair and defeatism to cunning attempts 
on tha, part of a section of the com¬ 
munity to rationalise and justify the 
police action. This vacillation and rank 
opportunism of a section of the Uni¬ 
versity community has been due to the 
fact that once the immediate terror of 
police presence was absent, the ever¬ 
present rivalries and dog-eat-dog policy 
of the community, especially of the 
teachers, has had a wonderful opportu¬ 
nity to come into full play. Linked to 
this dog-eat-dog policy has been ‘the 
arrest of a teacher of the University, 
Dr D. P. Barooah, who is also the Pre¬ 
sident of the University Teachers* Asso¬ 
ciation and of the University Workmen’s 
Union. Barooah was arrested under 
M1SA on 6th July, ten days after the 
police invasion of the campus. Nobody 
helifeves that his arrest is unrelated to 
the events of 25th June and their 
aftermath. Indeed, the immediate res¬ 
ponse to the arrest was a most united 
and powerful expression of the Univer¬ 
sity community’s indignation. But it 
is only since 6th July that certain indi- 
eatfens have appeared which suggest 
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that his arrest has come as a very con¬ 
venient opportunity for the University 
authority to ’teach a lesson*, once and 
for all, to the University teachers and 
workmen who' had bden able to 
rally successfully under the banner of 
fairly influential organisations in the 
University community. 

Four Demands 

The events of June 25th evoked uni¬ 
versal condemnation from the academic 
community and the general public of 
Assam. Even now, weeks after the 
event, the events continue to be con¬ 
demned by organisations in far-flung 
corners of the State. The University 
community too was roused to action, 
and on 2nd July 1974, the Court of the 
Gauhati University unanimously passed 
a resolution (condemning the Govern¬ 
ment's action and made four demands 
upon the Government. These were (1) 
Immediate and unconditional release of 
all the arrested students and empploy- 
ees; (2) Immediate withdrawal of po¬ 
lice and CRP pickets from the vicinity 
of the University campus; (3) Com¬ 
pensation to the University and the in¬ 
jured persons for property and limbs 
damaged during the police raids; (4) 
An assurance that there would be no 
further police invasion of the campus. 
The Court set July 5th as the dead¬ 
line for the fulfilment of Point One of 
the demands; the rest of the demands 
were to be fulfilled by July 10th; fail¬ 
ing which the whole Court would meet 
again on July 14th and resign, collec¬ 
tively. This was indeed throwing of 
the gauntlet to the Government, and) 
public opinion was very favourbly im¬ 
pressed at the courage and dignity 
showed by such a staid body as the 
University Court. This resolution was 
moved, among others, by D„ P. Barooah, 
but the whole Court, consisting of all 
the University professors and such 
other dignitaries, unanimously voted for 
it. But the Government did not give 
a shit for the resolution of the Court 
and in fact maintained its aggressive 
posture. Not merely that, just as the 
dealine sett for the release of the arrest¬ 
ed students and employees passed, the 
Government proceeded to arrest D. P. 
Barooah, one of the authors of the 


2nd July resolution, under MISA. The 
events since July 6th have cast grave 
doubts about the role of the University 
authority, and whether it really and 
seriously sought a confrontation with ^ 
the State authority. For, no sooner was 
Barooah, a well-known thorn-in-the-flesh 
of the University authority—safely in 
jail than the University authority set 
out on a path of vacillation and compro* 
mise with the State authority. First, 
the University Court met on 14th July 
(under an acting Vice-Chancellor. >the 
permanent Vice-Chancellor having in 
the meantime resigned out of dis¬ 
gust at the lack of courtesy shown to 
him by the State administration, and 
hurt by the lack of respect shown to him 
by a group of excited students on the" 
evening of 25th June), only to post¬ 
pone its decision to collectively resign. 
This was clearly interpreted by the 
students and the general public as an 
act of gross betrayal. In the meantime, * 
feverish efforts were afoot to seek a 
'compromise* formula with the Govern¬ 
ment. But the Government’s response 
to those laughable and cowardly ac¬ 
tions of the Court was predictable; it 
was more obdurate than ever and it 
refused to consider any of the demands 
m its letter of 24th July. So, the 
Court was left with no alternative but - 
to resign 'en masse', which it duly did 
on 25th July. 

One would have thought that the 
lines were drawn fairly clear now. On 
the one side, an arrogant Government 
arrmed with State power, determined 
to snub and humiliate a helpless acade- 
demic community; and on the other 
side, the University, helpless no doubt, 
but still possessed of a moral courage 
and dignity, refusing to succumb to 
the Government’s dictates, and prefer- 
ing to quit instead. In effect, the Court * 
said to the Government;' If you can't 
respect the autonomy of the University* 
if you insist on your right to enter the 
campus and beat up the residents, we 
will resign and you better ran the 
University as a Department of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Eveiyone expected that the 
Government would indeed ’take over* 
the University, in which case the 
issues in conflict would have become 
'harper and more dear* But (the 
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events, or rather* the non-events, since 
25th July have shown the fantastic 
opportunism the 'intellectuals’ are cap¬ 
able of, and how willing they can be 
r to serve as the handmaids of a Gov¬ 
ernment in power. Almost the very 
first thing the acting Vice-Chancellor 
did after resigning, and acting as an 
acting lameduck Vice-Chancellor, was 
to issue an order of suspension upon 
his colleague who is in jail. Barooab 
was arrested on July 6th and duly in¬ 
formed the University of his arrest; but 
he was not suspended till three weeks 
later, till the Authority presumably re¬ 
ceived assurances that indeed Barooah 
would be in jail for some time to come. 
This suspension was rationalised as a 
„ mere 'administrative measure*. Further 
'administrative measures* are not un- 
. likely. It is indeed widely suspected 
that the whole arrest has been engineer¬ 
ed by the University authorities, to put 
r away for fe while and if possible, to 
get rid of one who has been for long 
a most inconvenient cntic of the Uni¬ 
versity administration’s lapses. (Way back 
in 1962, D. P. Barooah as a young 
lecturer was mamly instrumental in 
getting the Pavatc Enquiry Commission 
appointed, which revealed a lot of cor- 
r rupt practices by ’Senior employees in 
the University). In the meantime, the 
brave words of July 2nd and the brave 
actions of July 25th seem to have been 
forgotten. The dameduck Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor goes on acting as if he was really 
‘the’ authority. The teaching commu- 
munity is hopelessly divided, with many 
opportunists toading to authority. Only 
the students seem to be carrying on 
t despite the limited strength they have, 
single-handed against the authority. The 
struggle has really become an uphill 
struggle, for they have now to fight 
against both the University authority, 
which is surreptitiously seeking to vic¬ 
timise and if possible, even engineer a 
future dismissal of Barooah, and the 
State Government which, for no ap¬ 
parent reason, continues to detain him- 
It is indeed astonishing that while all 
the students arrested in connection with 
v the incidents of 25th June have been 
| released, Barooah, arrested in the after- 
math of 25th June, continues to be in 
jail. Such are the ways of our demo- 
cracy. 
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Lessons 

What could be the consequences of 
these stirring events since 25th June? 
What lessons can be drawn? First, the 
kind of marginal politicisation that has 
taken place among the general body of 
the students cannot but have a benefi¬ 
cial impact upon student movements in 
general in the days to come. The 
confrontations with State power, till 
now, have been generally of a benevo¬ 
lent kind. It needed the regime of a 
progressive Chief Minister—a well-known 
faVourite of thfe CPI—ko Reveal the 
bloody potentialities <of police might. 
Moreover, the intial demands were all- 
bread-and-butter demands. This was no 
call for action against anybody but 
blackmarketeers and hoarders, a most 
respectable call repeatedly endorsed by 
the Indian National Congress. Second 
ly, the (utter hypocrisy of the liberal 
intellectual establishment stands truly 
revealed in the past few weeks. The 
University Court was enthusiastically 
ready to applaud the resolution of Julv 
2nd. Clapping hands and noddying 
ayes does not reouire much courage 
if at the same time, steps have been 
surreptitiously initiated to shut away 
vocal critics. If the Liberal of earlie: 
times said, ‘I don’t agTee with what you 
any, but I'll flight to my death for your 
right to say it’, his modern counterpart, 
far more sophisticated, says: *1 agree with 
everything you say, but I’d rather die 
than march in the streets with you.* Our 
Liberals have gone even a step further; 
while they most heroically agreed to re¬ 
sign en masse on July 2 and indeed did 
so on July 25 they have at the same 
time initiated a series of actions which 
will completely nullify the so-called re¬ 
signation. Even before the resignations 
were offered, the impression was created 
that being mostly ex-officio members, 
they after all could not resign, even if 
they wanted to. And now, the Gov¬ 
ernment has most conveniently come for¬ 
ward with a 'clarification* which makes 
all the resignations invalid. Indeed, 
words don’t break bones, especially so 
when they are initially loaded with double 
meanings and saving clauses. But whe¬ 
ther the hpocritical face of the liberal 
intellectual is really going to be exposed 
to the public at large, and whether they 


will get what has been long coming 10 
them, or whether they will again gpd 
away with their liberal platitudes and 
expressions of 'deep sympathy and an* v 
guish*, only the future will tell. For 
present, anyway, the University adminxs- 
tration is paralysed, the students are 
picketing in the blazing sun, and one 
sweats and waits. 
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What A Party ! 

Gautam S*n 

TN 1972 the British Labour Party, then 
m opposition, criticised the Conser¬ 
vative Government for what it described 
as “extraordinary and ill-judged haste'* 
in deporting a Moroccan Air Force offi¬ 
cer who had been involved in an attem¬ 
pted coup against the oppressive King 
Hassan. The Conservative Government 
not only denied political asylum but also 
compelled the unfortunate officer’s re¬ 
turn to Morocco, and certain death. The 
repatriation of a political refugee to the 
country from which he has fled is in 
violation of the European Convention of 
Human Rights, and in this case the offi¬ 
cer's death resulted m a suit before the 
European Court. 

Earlier this year the same Labour Patty, 
in government, permitted the deportation 
of over a hundred Vietnamese refugees 
aged between five and seventy who had 
entered Hong Kong illegally, to South 
Vietnam despite offers of asylum from 
a number of countries. The Saigon 
Government’s assurances that only a 
technical offence had been committed 
did not, however, prevent the detention 
of the refugees in the notorious “tigeiv 
cage** prison of Con Son, “in serenity 
while they await trial’’, as the South 
Vietnamese Ambassador in London pgfi' 
it. Some of the detainees have already 
died in prison and many others fcaon 
been sent to the front line unarmed anfl 
untrained—the usual punishment for dm 
serters. The normally shrewd Bridgn^ 
Foreign Office quotes the South 
mese authorities to justify its extraotds 
nary faith. It is rather a comeidesfi k j 
that since these events occurred "tagg 




Blessed Are They 

By A Correspondent 


British companies, British Petroleum and 
Rio Tinto Zinc, have been awarded 
offshore oil rights (ironically off Con 
Son) by the Saigon regime It is dis¬ 
closed that the negotiations had been 
going on for some time The infamous 
Rio Tinto Zinc company has been the 
grateful recipient of government patro 
nage on other occasions When the 
Labour Party was in power the 'ast 
time its reputedly militant left wing 
Minister of Industiy and [tade and 
arch enemy of apartheid Mr Wedgewood 
Benn. sanctioned a Rio Tinto 7inc pro 
ject to mine in Namibia (fornicil> South 
West Africa) Quite apart horn the 
moral turpitude involved, this was in 
violation of several United Nations Ge¬ 
neral Assembly resolutions condt mmng 
South Africa*s continued ipresenct m 
Namibia and its raust policies m a 
Mandate territory 

Last month when the British Lions 
rugby team decided to proceed with its 
proposed tour of South Africa disregard¬ 
ing the Labour Government's advice. 
British embassies m South Africa weie 
instructed not to extend the usual wel¬ 
come accorded to visiting teams It 
was consequently staggering to see the 
Labour Minister for Sport sipping cham¬ 
pagne with the team (and the Conserva¬ 
tive {leader who had supported the 
tour) on their return, at Heathrow an 
port to celebiate the sporting achieve 
ments of tht Lions The celebiation 
had nothing to do with the Labour 
Party's aversion to apartheid, the Minis 
ter cheerfully explained* 

And finally to complete the distin¬ 
guished recoid of socialists in Bntain 
the British delegation has just vetoed a 
joint Common Market resolution which 
would have enabled member Countries 
to admit Chileans condemned to death 
or sentenced to life imprisonment b\ 
the military junta automatically, on the 
grounds that it would limit the Home 
Secretary's discretion! Perhaps the 
Labour Government feels that some of 
the prisoners should be allowed to die 

Our sole agent in Bangladesh 
CHALANTIKA BAIGHAR 
14, Banglabazar 
Dacca-1 


CDMETHING dazzles like a pearl 
^ under the dark blue water Yes. 
the sides of the depth are dark, brownish 
dark It move' rhythmically with a 
shallow respiration Of the passers-by 
some hurry past, some spend a few se 
conds to look and a few bustee dwellers 
form a small crowd around The fellow 
is dying on a Calcutta footpath His 
pearl-white eyes testify to his long vita¬ 
min deficiency, the wasted body to the 
deficiency in calories Paradoxically, 
the depth of the eve socket shows defi¬ 
ciency of even water in the body The 
fellow is dying But nobody would 
touch him He has messed and it 
stinks A very common story in this 
country of gods 

An uncommon woman stops neai the 
dying The ends of her blue-bordered 
white sari touch the muck and as she 
sloops down to feel the pulse the cross 
hanging from hei neck touches the near¬ 
dead body, just on his heart An am¬ 
bulance follows the sister of meicy and 
stops neai the man He is carried to 
the home foi the dying 

It is a strange place Hundred* of 
men and women picked up from the 
streets arc sheltered there They ate 
cleaned, bathed, diessed and fed They 
get medical ticatment also But quite 
a few aie beyond redemption They die 
What do they die of Well that is a riddle 
Do they die of starvation* Or disease 
Or the diseases due to starvation* Or 
the starvation due to diseases* That is 
the riddle of the sphinx But they die pea¬ 
cefully under a roof and plenty of watch¬ 
ful eyes The cremation or burial is also 
done free Sisters pray to God for the 
sins done bv them on earth and pray to 
holy Mary, Mother of God, to pray for 
them also after their death 

Some survive They are fed well 
helped to recover and given a new suit 
of dress, but unfortunately they have to 
go back to the streets again The sisters 
cannot help There are thousands, mav 
be millions What shelter is possible foi 
them’ Employment* Gainful employ* 


ment* Well that is a pipe-dream At 
least a permanent shelter and arrangement 
for two square meals a day? Impossible 
The road n their ultimate shelter But 
if they stay in Calcutta and approach the 
gates of death again t#nd if they are for¬ 
tunate to attiact the attention of a sister 
of meicy they are sure to get shelter in 
the home fci the dying But they must 
apptoach the ultimate fiom a street under 
the open sky If they begin to die undei 
a Hutched roof in a slum then they do 
not qualify foi a shelter m a home foi 
the dying 

This mav sound stiange, maybe a little 
uuel, but imagine the relief the dying men 
get in the home foi the dying In thi> 
cruel world wheic a full stomach and a 
roof over the head are the ultimate in 
luxuiy for the majority of the population, 
this must be the peak of mercy The 
fellow who leaves the world with a smile 
on his lips with sympathy for him all 
aiound and with a full stomach and with 
a loof over his head docs it with thanks 
The men and women of mercy become 
world famous for what they are doing 
Mone> and help pour m form all over the 
fhtistian world—pa ladoxically not to re¬ 
mote the barriers which make life tm 
possible for the majority m this country, 
not to help prevent men from taking to 
the itieet ultimately but only to provide a 
home foi the dying But does it serve 
llv» dying 3 If they had been left to die, 
would that not have been euthanasia* 
Well, euthanasia is not legal It is not 
supported either by the law 01 the morals 
of Christianity So the sister of mercy 
serves the dying 

Long, long ago. there was a city called 
Shanghai where drugs and wine, gambling 
and prostitution were the best and the 
most famous m the world Boats com¬ 
ing from other lan^s and approaching Hie 
harbours would be haet by hundreds of 
floating bodies of Chinese who had died 
of hunger The sympathetic Kuomint&ng 
Government had a squad of vans. They 
would collect the bodies from the streets 
of Shanghai and throw them in the sea 
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No use wasting valuable resources in 
land for the bodies of a few beggars. 
They thought it best to dump the lot in 
the sea. But even the bodies of the 
beggars formed perhaps a part of the 
powder keg that blew off the KMT. lock 
stock and barrel. The dead bodies of 
the hungry are not always safe. 

The sisters are doubly blessed. First¬ 
ly, by the dying, and secondly by the 
men who do not want to be blown off 
by that powder keg sky high. 

Amen. 


Music In The Rains 

Oi r Music Critic 

A charity programme in aid of a free 
bed at the Sarada Hospital for 
ailing women musicians was organised 
by the Suresh Sangit Sangsad on 
August 15 at Kalamandm The day, 
marked by continual rain as it was, 
could have been an ideal occasion for 
presenting some of the numerous melo¬ 
dies and songs of (he season. But three 
out of four performers steered clear of 
a raga having the remotest semblance 
to mallar. 

Mr Dinanath Mis hr a. a disciple of Mr 
Chinmoy Laluri, gave a rendition of 
Puriya-Kalyan, a modern hybrid com¬ 
bining Puriya and Iman. The adagio 
composition in ektal and the allegro in 
trital were well sung but some of his 
presto tans were not quite in tune. 

The sarod playing of Miss Shri Gan¬ 
guly, daughter of Mr Shyam Ganguli, 
in Madhuvanti was both efficiently per¬ 
formed and aesthetically enjoyed. The 
vocal performance of Mrs Srila Banerji 
- in Abhogi Kanara was efficient but 
,*at times she appeared almost shrill. 
She should lower her scale by at least 
one full note. 

The only rain melody was presented 
by Mr Amjad All Khan who chose Mia- 
ki-mallar, a raga said to have been 
created by Mia Tansen. The rendition 
of the alap was fairly done although 
it could hardly be termed a masterly 
I one. Particularly in employing the 
chromatic glissando of the flat and 
natural sevenths Mr Khan betrayed his 
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lack of artistic perception. The com¬ 
positions in Dhamar and trital were 

well done but in no way unique. 
It requires an Amir • Khan, or 

Ali Akbar or Ravi Shankar to bring 
out the majestic pathos, the bitter-sweet¬ 
ness of Mia-ki-mallar. Still one must thank 
Mr Khan for playing a broad raga which 
he seldom does. Mr Swapan Choudhury 
save a good account of himself as a com¬ 
petent percussionist. Mr Sanjoy Mu- 
kherji, another tabaliya of the J. Ghosh 
school, acquitted himself creditably. 


Letter 

On Unification 

It is not pleasant to enter into an open 
controversy with comrades who are today 
behind bars. But when the issues raised 
are political, one can hardly avoid it and 
one expects readers to treat this letter 
in the spirit m which it is written—not 
as an attempt at counter-accusation but 
as an attempt at putting certain things 
in the correct perspective. 

It is wrong to say, as Comrade Santosh 
Rana and some other comrades lodged 
in West Bengal jails do (Frontier, Au¬ 
gust 10, 1974), that it was after the 
Party Congress that “placing himself high 
above the Party and the CC and with¬ 
out calling any CC meeting, he (Com¬ 
rade Charu Mazumdar) issued left-sec¬ 
tarian calls one after another". When 
was the ‘left* tactical line introduced'’ 
This line, the main aspects of which were 
annihilation of class enemies and aban¬ 
donment of the mass line, was adopted 
in both theory and practice from about 
the middle of 1%9. This line gradually 
became systematised and embraced all 
fronts — worker peasant, student and 
youth. Comrade Charu Mazumdar*s 
“March forward by Summing up the 
Experience of the Revolutionary Peasant 
Struggle of India". “A Few Words 
about Guerilla Actions’*. "Our Party’s 
Tasks among the Workers*, “A Few 
Words to the Revolutionary Youths and 
Students" etc., in which this line was 
developed, had all been written by the 
end of 1969 or the beginning of 1970. 
In fact, the Political-Organisational Re¬ 


port of the Central Organising Committee 
to the Party Congress held in Hay, 1970, 
unanimously adopted by it, contained all 
the “left** formulations and betrayed 
extreme “left" sectarianism. Thus the 
entire leadership represented at the Party* 
Congress gave its approval to this “left” 
line. So, any suggestion that “left” 
organisational matters arose only after 
the Party Congress is contrary to facts. 

Ho* could Comrade Charu Mazumdar 
“place himself high above the Party and 
the CC" ^ Did many leaders and cadres 
not help him do so.> Did not the Ben- 
gal-Bihar-Oussa Border Regional Com¬ 
mittee quote m more than one report 
ol theirs (the last one written as late as 
November 1970) a poor peasant calling 
Conuade C.M. "a god?" Did the Secre¬ 
tary of this Committee not declare at 
the Party Congiess, while speaking in 
favour of the revolutionary authority of 
Comrade C. M., that if Comrade C. M. 
went in one direction and the entire CC 
m another, he would follow Comrade 
C. M. While rightly criticising Com- 
lade C. M fbi placing himself high above 
the Party and the CC, it would be less 
one-sided if comrades did not forget 
their own role m helping him to do so. 

The trutli is, at one stage the entire 
leadership and almost the entire Party un¬ 
der the influence of the leadership were 
infected with sectarianism. Take, for 
instance, the Bihar State Committee’s 
document submitted to the Party centre 
in October, 1970. While it pointed out 
certain things correctly, it was basically 
a “left" opportunist document. How did 
it initiate an inner-party struggle on 
issues raised by it? It did so by giving 
the highly sectarian call to Party com¬ 
rades to liquidate the central leadership 
that had been unanimously elected at 
the Party Congress about four months 
before. The contradiction between com¬ 
rades immediately turned into an anta¬ 
gonistic contradiction- -a contradiction 
between enemies. This paved the way 
fu the split with those who supported 
the Bihar State Committee and led to 
the formation of a State leading team 
in Bihar. At that time the Bengal-Bihar- 
Orissa Border Regional Committee was 
entirely, whole-heartedly, on the side of 
Comrade C.M. 

When this Committee differed with (he 
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leadership on certain questions, they too 
insisted both in theory and in practice 
on their right to form a parallel centre 
and to implement their own line. The 
organisational norms of a Marxist-Lemnist 
party were respected by none. 

It is far from correct to say that the 
Party's stand on the Pakistan issue was 
national-chauvinist. The Party took the 
only correct stand that should have been 
taken—that of supporting the Commu¬ 
nist Party of East Pakistan (Marxist- 
Leninist), their policy of building the 
people's army and base areas. It was 
our Party that systematically exposed 
the conspiracy of the Soviet social im¬ 
perialists, the U.S. imperialists, the Indian 
expansionists and their East Pakistan 
stooges and carried on war against na¬ 
tional-chauvinism. Those who opposed 
the Party line and went out of the Party 
to do so made far from correct formu¬ 
lations m respect of the class character 
of Yahya and Bhutto and their govern¬ 
ment. 

The claim that a "requisition meeting" 
of the elected members of the CC was 


held on November 7, 1971 is not war¬ 
ranted by facts. A section of the CC 
(not more than four members'—three 
from Bihar and one from Uttar Pradesh) 
which split away from the Party held a 
meeting of its own without the knowledge 
of four other elected members then alive 
and outside prison—the General Secre¬ 
tary, a comrade from Tamil Nadu, Com¬ 
rade Sharma and Comrade Soumya. To 
call this a revival of the CC is an astoun¬ 
ding claim. It actually represented an 
attempt at reorganising those who formed 
a small section of the Party that had 
left it and at setting up a centre of their 
own. 

It is a very bold claim that this sec¬ 
tion "formulated a correct Marxist-Len- 
inist line”, "led the Party in implement¬ 
ing it and re-integrating the Party with 
the masses” and that "the achievement 
in carrying forward the revolution by 
implementing the mass line is remark¬ 
able". As readers can themselves judge 
whether this claim has any relation to 
truth, no comment is necessary. 

Why was the COC formed ? When 


Comrade Ch&ru Mazumdar waa arrest* 
ed and became a martyr and the Party 
centre was disrupted. Comrade Soumya 
and others tried to reorganise it The 
two CC members who alone were outside 
prison at the time reorganised the CC 
by co-opting some other comrades. But 
in February 1974 the CC was reconsti¬ 
tuted as the COC in conformity with its 
actual character and tasks. The COC 
aimed at uniting all those who belonged 
to the Party at the time of Comrade 
C.M.'s death but, as the COC statement 
declared, one of its tasks is to unite with 
all other genuine Marxist-Leninists. Why 
should it be regrettable to try to over¬ 
come disruption and disorganisation and 
to rebuild the Party on the basis of a 
correct line’ 

One is yet be convinced that the section 
represented by Comrade Rana is really 
pursuing a correct Marxist-Leninist line. 
Last year there were reports that Sm. 
Jayashree Rana had attended a conven¬ 
tion for the Release of Naxalite(!) 
Prisoners in Delhi organised by the 
Dangeites and put her signature together 
with prominent Dangeites to a manifesto 
or appeal tha’t was a revisionist Dan- 
geite document. It would be worthwhile 
to know whether she did all this in her 
individual capacity. 

The letter from Comrade Rana and 
others seems burdened with the old Ie-~ 
gacy of "left" sectarianism, subjectivism 
and one-sidedness, which disrupted our 
Party and our struggle despite all their 
positive aspects. To serve the people 
and the cause of revolution, one must 
get rid of these shortcomings and sum 
up the experiences of the past truthfully, 
honestly and in the light of Marxism- 
Lieninism-Mao Tsetung Thought. The 
foremost task before us is to rebuild the 
Party so that it can integrate itself with 
the masses and provide a leadership to 
the people to end this long nightmare 
of tyranny and exportation. Not bitter 
polemics but a sober appraisal of the 
present situation, a sense of responsibi¬ 
lity to the people and correct steps to 
unite the different sections of the Party 
and all the genuine revolutionaries are 
the need of the hour. 

Patriot 


IMPERIALISM AND REVOLUTION 
IN SOUTH ASIA 

Edited by 

Kathleen Gough and 
Heri P. Sharma 

The book begins with an analysis of the impact of imperialism and 
capitalism on India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Bangladesh before and after 
1947, and examines their effects on the social, economic and political 
institutions of the Indian subcontinent. 

The second section examines the changing class structure in villages in 
two parts of the subcontinent—West Punjab in Pakistan and Tamil Nadu, 
and evaluates the responses of various sections of society to the changes 
being brought about by the Green revolution and the corresponding 
growth of organized peasant movements. 

The third section deals with the genesis, strategy and tactics of revolu¬ 
tionary movements in India and Ceylon. 

The fourth section discusses the repression and subsequent resistance 
struggle in Bangladesh leading to the Indo-Pakistan war and the creation 
of Bangladesh. Rs 65 
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Political Prisoners In ^ 
India : An Appeal 

“We, the undersigned, deeply deplore 
that tent of thousands of political sus¬ 
pects have been kept rotting in Indian 
jails for several years without proper 
trials, and subjected there to the most 
inhuman conditions as well as to physi¬ 
cal torture. We were also anguished to 
know that many of these detainees were 
forced to go on a hunger strike from 
May 17 to June 14 to press their de¬ 
mand that they be recognized as 'politi¬ 
cal prisoners*. Most of these detainees 
are young people who are merely sus¬ 
pected of being ‘Naxalites*. We are 
aware that the Defence of India Rules, 
Preventive Detention Act, Maintenance 
of Internal Security Act, and a continual 
series of trumped up charges are among 
the means used to keep these people in 
custody in spite of the Indian legal 
framework. We are horrified that in a 
democracy such flagrant (violation oS 
people's fundamental rights could go on. 
We urge the Government of India to 
recognize these detainees as political 
prisoners and to bring them to fair and 
speedy trials. We also ask our fellow 
academics and intellectuals in India to 
do their utmost for the same end.*’ 

Dr Kathleen G. Aberle, Prof. Sociology 
& Anthropology, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver. 

Dr Eqbal Ahmad, Professor, Transnation¬ 
al Institute, Amsterdam. 

Dr Feroz Ahmed, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Algoma College^ Sault Ste. 
Marie, Canada. 

G. Ailland, Lecturer, Paris. 

Dr Hamza Alavi, Senior Lecturer of 
Politics, Leeds University, England. 

Dr Dietmar Albrecht, Assistant Professor, 
East Asian Seminar, Free University, 
W. Berlin. 

Dr Evan Alderson, Chairman, Dept, of 
Ftig tiah, Simon Fraser University 1 , 
Vancouver Can. 

Mr Hamid Ali, Secretary General, Mala¬ 
yan Peoples' Socialist Party, 

Dr Douglas Allen, Dept, of Philosophy, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Dr Pit Allen, Associate Professor, Los 
y Angeles University College. 


Lai Anand, 'Lecturer, Middlesex Poly¬ 
technic, London, England. 

Dr Robert Anderson, Dept, of Sociology 
& Anthropology, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. 

Dr Stephan Andors, Assistant Professor, 
State University of New York. 

Gautam Appa, Senior Lecturer, Middle¬ 
sex Polytechnic, London, England. 

Mr Johann Amason, Lehrschuleverteter, 
Institute of Sociology and Ethnology, 
University of Heidelberg, W. Germany. 

Dr Sidney H. Aronson, Professor, Brook¬ 
lyn College, City University of New 
York. 

Isabella Bai, artist. Atelier degli Agora. 
Milano, Italy. 

Dr S. R. Bald, University of California, 
Riverside. 

Dr Chin Banerjee, Dept, of English, 
Simon Fraser University, Vancouver, 
Canada. 

Annalisa Baratta, DOTT. Teacher, Senola 
Via! Cagliero, Milano, Italy. 

Dr Christian Bay, Professor of Political 
Economy, University of Toronto, 
Canada. 

Dr Michel Beaud, Professor d’Economic 
Politique a l'Universite de Paris VIII. 

Mm. Simone de Beauvoir, Author. Paris. 

Dr Ernst August Behnke, Dept, of Eco¬ 
nomics «& Sociology, University ofi 
Heidelberg. 

Dr Carlo Benetti, Maitre de Conference 
en economic politique a l’Uni. de Paris 

Lasse Berg, Writer-Journalist, Stock¬ 
holm, Sweden. 

Lisa Berg, Writer-Journalist, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Roland Berger, Director, Monitor Con¬ 
sultants, London. 

Dr Gerald Berreman, Professor of An¬ 
thropology, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

David Berrigan, Writer, Priest, Order of 
Jesuit 

Dr D Bhattacharya, Economics, Univer¬ 
sity of Sydney, Australia. 

Dr Herbert Bix, Guest Professor, East 
Asian Seminar, Free University, Ber¬ 
lin. 

Prof. Sebastin .Blac.k English Depart¬ 
ment, Auckland Uni., New Zealand. 

Dr C. Beftelheim, Professor, Ecole des 
Humanites, Paris. 

Dr Carles Blanco-Anguinaga* Professor 
of Literature and Coordinator, Third 


World Studies, Uni. of California, San 
Diago. 

Dr Robert Blauner, Department of 
Sociology, Uni. of California, Berke¬ 
ley. 

Dr Fred Block, Dept, of Sociology, Uni* 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr Harold Bockman, Cand. Mag., Unt. 
of Oslo, Norway. 

C. Boirgois, Lecturer, Paris. 

D. Bonnard, Lecturer, ENSBA Paris. 

Dr C. S. Brant, Professor, Dept. Socio¬ 
logy & Anthropology, Sir George 
William Uni., Montreal, Canada. 

Mr M. Briemberg, Writer-Journalist, Van¬ 
couver, Canada. 

Dr Martin Brown, Dept, of Conservation 
and Forestry, Uni. of California, Ber¬ 
keley. 

Dr Suzanne de Brunhoff, Charge de 
Recherche (economie) au Centre Na¬ 
tional de la Recherche Scientifique, 
Paris. 

Derek Bryan, Lecturer, Polytechnic of 
Central London. 

Mrs Anne Buchanan, Rsearch Worker, 
Victona Uni. of Wellington, New 
Zealand. 1 

Dr Keith Buchanan, Professor of Geo¬ 
graphy, Victoria Uni. of Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

Dr Bennett Berger, Professor of Socio¬ 
logy, Uni. of California, San Diego. 

Prof E. B. Burnett, Algoma College, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Canada. 

Dr Terence Byres, Lecturer, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Uni. of 
London. 

Dr Malcolm Caldwell, Lecturer, S.O.A.S. 
and Editor, ‘'Journal of Contemporary 
Asia”. 

Prof Leo Cawley, Dept, of Economics, 
Columbia University, New York. 

P. Agnes Chan, Fellow, Centre of Chin¬ 
ese Studies, Uni. of California, Befr 
kelev. 

Dr Paresh Chattopadhyay, Visiting Pro¬ 
fessor of Political Economy, Uni. of 
Paris. 

Dr J. Chesneaux, Professor, Faculte des 
Lettres, Sorbonne, Paris. 

Dr Noam Chomsky, Professor of Linguis¬ 
tics, Massachussets Inst, of Techno¬ 
logy, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr Aaron Cicourel, Professor and Chair¬ 
man, Dept, of Sociology, Uni. of 
California, San Diego. 
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Prof Alberto Cma, Dept, of Political 
Science, Simon Fraser Uni., Vancou¬ 
ver, Canada. 

Dr J. Cockroft, Dept, of Sociology, Liv¬ 
ingston College, Rutgers Uni., New 
Jersey. 

Mr Joseph Collins, Transnational lnsti- 
tute, Amsterdam. 

Dr Jua'n Corradi, Director, Ibero-Ame¬ 
rican Center, New York Uni. 

C. A. Curwen, Lecturer. 

School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Uni., London. 

Dr D. Danckwertz, Profcssoi, Uni. of 
Duisburg, W. Germany. 

Prof Peter Dane, English Dept, Auck¬ 
land Uni., New Zealand. 

Dr Murray Davis, Professor of Socio¬ 
logy, Uni. of California, San Diego. 

Dr Barbara Deckard, Assistant Profes¬ 
sor, Uni. of California, Riverside. 

Dr Thomas C. Dell, Re\. Professor, 
Fachhochschulc. Daimstadt, W. Ger¬ 
many. 

Dr M. Desai, Lecturer in Economics, 
London School of Economics. 

M. Devadc. Lecturer. Paris. 

J. Dhevh, Lecturer, Paris. 

Dr S. J. Dicn, English Dept., Auckland 
Uni., New Zealand. 

Dr Marlene Dixon, Dept, of Sociology, 
McGill Uni., Montreal, Canada. 

Mr Michael Dohle, Architect, Uni. of 
Aachen, W. Germany. 

Mr D. C. N. Dunoon, Accountant, Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia. 

Dr Bai Edcaido, Medical Dortoi, Milano, 
Italy. 

Dr Robeit Edelman. Assistant Piolessoi, 
Uni. of California, San Diego. 

Dr M. E. Ehot-Huist, Chairman, Dept, 
ot Geography, Simon Fiasaer Uni., 
Vancouver, Canada. 

Hakim cl-Khaled, Writer. Genes a. 

Dr Carolyn Elliott, Dept, of Political 
Science, Uni. of California, Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr Georg Elwert, Wiss Angesteiltcr, 
lnsti. Sociology and Ethnology. Uni. 
of California, Los Angeles. 

Gtvli&na Ewavoi, Editor, Casa Edituce, 
Einavdi. Italy. 

Dr Jonathan* Fast, Editor, “Journal of 
Contemporary Asia**. 

Faul Fernandez. Comparative Cul¬ 
ture Program. Uni. of California, 
Irvine. 


J. F. Finlay, Geographer, Melbourne 
University, Australia. 

Dr Alan G. Fix, Assistant Professor, 
Uni. of California, Riverside. 

Dr Richard Flacks, Professor of Socio¬ 
logy, Uni. of California, Santa Bar¬ 
bara. 

Detlef Foljanty, Akadem. Rat. East Asian 
Seminar, Free Uni., W. Berlin. 

Dr David Ffisby, Dept, of (Sociology, 
Uni. of California, San Diego. 

Mr Ronald Fujiyoshi, United Church 
Board of World Ministries, Japan. 

Dr Setsuo Fukutomi. Professor of Ma¬ 
thematics, Tokyo Uni. of Agriculture 
and Technology, Tokyo. 

Di Audrey Fuss, Dept, of Sociology, 
California State Uni. at Long Beach. 

Dr H. Garde/i. Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Algoma College, Ontario, 
Canada. 

C Gatros, Lectuiei, Paris. 

Di Isiael Gervei, Professor, John Jay 
College, City Uni. of New York. 

Di E. M. Gibson, Assoc. Professor of 
Geography, Simon Fraser Univ., Van¬ 
couver, Canada. 

Dr M. A. Gilbeit, Visiting Professor, 
Uni. of Toronto, Canada. 

Dr Martha E. Gimencz, Department of 
Sociology, Uni. of Colorado, Boulder. 

Di Marvin Glass, Assistant Professor, 
Caileton Uni., Ottawa, Canada. 

Di D. Goidstick, Associate Professor. 
Dept, of Political Science, Uni. of 
I oronto. 

Di A. Gombay, Associate Professoi, 
Uni. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Di Eugene Grabiner, Assistant Professor, 
Stale Lbii. of New York, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Virginia Grabiner, Bibliographer, Uni. 
of California, Berkeley. 

Felix Green, Author, London. 

Dr Melvin Gustav, Associate Professor, 
University of California, Riverside. 

Jusfiq Hadjar, Uni. of Kieden, Holland. 

Dr Tudor Hart, Medical Doctor and 
writer, London. 

Di Gerhard Hauck, Institut fur Soziolo- 
gie und Ethnologie der Universitat, 
69 Heidelberg, W. Germany. 

Dctlev Haude, (Wiss. jAngestellter. 

Dr Robert Heifetz, Dept, of Urban Rural 
Studies, Uni. of California, San Diego. 

Dr Ruth M. Heifetz, School of Medic- 
cine, Uni. of California, San Diego. 

Dr Paul Hell, Dept, of Economics and 


Sociology. Uni. of Heidelberg, W. 
Germany. 

Dr Peter Hennicke, Dept, of Economics 
and Sociology, Uni. of Heidelberg, W. 
Germany. 

Dick Hensman, Director, Tricontincntal 
Liberation Institute, London. 

Dr Harold Hickerson, Professor of An¬ 
thropology, Simon Fraser Uni., Van¬ 
couver, ■ Canada. 

Mr Rekurp Hidaka, Sociologist, Tokyo. 

Dr R. Hoflich, Professor, Dept, of Social 
Education, Fachhochschule, Kohn, W. 
Germany. 

Di John Horton, Dept, of Sociology, 
Uni. of California, Los Angeles. 

Jean-Louis Houdebine, Professor, Comite 
de Redaction de la Revue “Tel Quel". 

Dr John Hunter, Associate Professor, Uni. 
of Toronto, Toronto. 

Magnai Husby, Cand. Mag. Uni. of 
Oslo, Norway. 

Kiyo Inagaki, Y.M.C.A., Kyoto. Japan. 

Dr Helga Jacobson, Dept, of Sociology 
& Anthropology, Uni. of British 
Columbia. Vancouvei. Canada. 

C Jaeger, Lie. rer. pol., J. W. Goethe 
University, Frankfurt, W. Germany. 

Dr Helga Jantzen, Dept, of Biology, 
Uni. of Heidelberg, W. Germany. 

Warner Jantzen, Advocate. Mannheim. 
W. Germany. 

Dr Bruce Johnson. Dept, of Sociology, 
Uni. of California, San Diego. 

Dr Dale Johnson, Associate Professor 
and Chairman, Sociology, Livingston 
College, Rutgers Uni., New Jersey. 

Dr Graham Johnson, Dept, of Sociology 
and Anthropology, Uni. of B.C., Van¬ 
couver. 

Dr Kay Ann Johnson, Assistant Profes¬ 
sor, Uni. of California, San Diego. 

Dr Mark Juergensmeier, Project Direc¬ 
tor of the Centre for South and South 
East Asia Studies, Uni. of California, 
Berkeley. 

Mr Mohideen Abdul Kader, Lawyer. 

Kuala Lampur, Malaya. 

Dr Poh Soo Kai, Physician, Singapore. 

Mr Elliot Kanter, Editor, ^'Ramparts 
Magazine”, Berkeley, California. 

Dr Wells Keddie, Chairman, Labour 
Studies Dept., Livingston^ Col¬ 
lege, Rutgers Uni., New Jersey. 

Prof Frank Kehl, Anthropology Dept., 
Brooklyn College, City Uni.,pf N.Y. 

Mr John F. Kelly, Research Associate, 
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fndo-China Resource Centre, Washing 
ton, D.C. 

Mr Enayetulla Khan, Editor, “Holiday", 
Dacca, Bangladesh. 

Mr M&rtm Kitchen, Dept. History, 
Simon Fraser Uni., Vancouver. 

Dr Susan J. Kteinberg, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor, Uni. of California, San Diego. 

Dr Rolf Knight, Associate Professor of 
Anthropology. Uni. of Toronto, Canada. 

Julia Kristene, Professor, Comite de Re¬ 
daction de la Revue “Tal Qual". 

Dr Knut Kristiansen, Indo-Iranian Insti¬ 
tute, Uni. of Oslo, Norway. 

Dr David Kronenfeld, Assistant Professor, 
Uni. of California, Riverside. 

Dr J. H. Kuster, .Dosent, J. W. Goethe 
Uni., Frankfurt, W. Germany. 

Dr Jonathan Lamb, English Dept., Auck¬ 
land Uni., New Zealand. 

Prof Kathleen Laskowitz, Dept, of La¬ 
bour Studies, Livingston College, Rut¬ 
gers Uni., New Jersey. 

Mr I . Lawther, Geographer, Melbourne 
University, Australia. 

Dr Alfred McClung Lee, Professor 
Emeritus, Brooklyn College, The City 
Uni. of N.Y., and President-Elect, 
Amer. Sociological Association. 

Mrs Elizabeth Briant Lee, Consultant, 

, American Association of University 
Women. 

► Prof Michael Lebowitz, Dept, of Econo¬ 
mics and Commerce, Simon Fraser 
Uni., Vanvouver, Canada. 

Dr John Leggert, Dept, of Sociology, 
Livingston College, Rutgers Uni., New 
Jersey. 

B. Lemarche-Vadel, Lecturer, Paris. 

Ilse Lenz, Tutor, East Asian Seminar, 
k Free University. W. Berlin. 

Mr Peter Limqueco, Editor, “Journal of 
Contemporary Asia", Stockholm, 

- Sweden. 

Dr N. Lincoln, Dept, of Modern Lan¬ 
guages, Simon Fraser Uni., Vancou¬ 
ver, Canada. 

D. Lindenberg, Lecturer, Paris. 

A. Lipietz, Lecturer, Paris. 

Pai-Shah Liu, Research Assistant, Uni¬ 
versity of Oslo, Norway. 

J. Loftus-Hills, Economist, Melbourne 
Uni., Australia. 

ichael Loi, Professor, Univenites de 
Paris. 

Dr David S. Luft, Assistant Professor, 
& Uni. of California, San Diego. 


the Luig, Wiss. Assisteittm, Insti. Socio¬ 
logy and Ethnology, Uni. of Heidel¬ 
berg. 

F. Luz-Vikninda, Director, Europe Third 
World Centre, London. 

Dr Arthur MacEvan, Assistant Professoi 
of Economics, Uni. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

Dr Charles Malamoud, Maitre assistant 
a 1'EcoIe Pratiques des Hautes Etudes, 
(Verne Section). 

Jean B. Mann, Lecturer, Psychology, 
Uni, of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Dr H. J. Krysmanski, Professor, Uni. of 
Munster, W. Germany. 

Dr Richard D. Mann, Professor of Psy¬ 
chology, Uni. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Dr V. Sarma-Marla, Inst, of Sociology, 
Uni. of Heidelberg, W. Germany. 

Dr Pierre Maranda, Professor of Anthro¬ 
pology, Uni. of B. C., Vancouver 
Canada. 

Franco Marra, Aartist, Atelier dcgli 
Agora, Milano, Italy. 

Dr Harry Magdoff, Editoi, “Monthly 
Review”, New York. 

Dr John Matthews, Professor of Econo¬ 
mics, Dalhousie Uni., Halifax, Canada. 

Prof Ruth Mathews, Dept, of Laboui 
Studies, Livingston* College, Rutgers 
Uni., New Jersey. 

Dr David Matza, Professor of Sociology, 
Uni. of Califoinia, Berkeley. 

Peter Mauger, Head of Coventry Col¬ 
lege of Education, Coventry, England. 

C. McKnight, Teacher, Melbourne, Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Stewart Meacham, Program Directoi, 
American Friends Service Committee, 
Tokyo. 

Carol Mermey. Chief Researcher (Health) 
and Lecturer, School of Medicine, Uni 
of California, Irvine. 

Dr Maria Mies, Department of Social 
Education, Fachhochschule, Koln, W. 
Germany. 

Dr F. Moulder, Dept, of Sociology, Liv¬ 
ingston College. Rutgers Uni., New 
Jersey. 

Dr M. Mohanty, Dept, of Political 
Science, Uni. of California, Berkeley. 

Dr Blanca Muratario, Dept, of Sociology 
dcAnthropology, Uni. of B. C„ Van¬ 
couver. 

Prof R. Muratario, Dept, of Sociology & 
Anthropology, Uni. of B. C., Vancover. 

Masaaki Nakajima, Executive, National 


Christian Council of Japan, Tokyo. 

S. Nandy, Principal Lecturer, Middlesex < 
Polytechnic, London. 

Erhard Neckermann, Tutor, East Asia 
Seminar, Free Uni., W. Berlin. 

Dr Graeme Nicholson, Assistant Profes¬ 
sor, Uni. of Toronto, Canada. 

Dr Joyce M. Nielsen, Assistant Professor 
of Sociology, Uni. of Colorado.. 
Boulder. 

Prof Sam Noumoff, Dept, of Political 
Science, McGill Uni., Montreal. 

Hans G. Oel, Wiss. Assistant, Inst, of 
Sociology and Ethnologic, Uni. of 
Heidelberg. 

Dr James M. CVKove, Professor, Drew 
Uni., Madison, New Jersey. 

Dr Gail Omvedt, Dept, of Sociology, Uni. 
of California. San Diego. 

G. Orenstein, Research Assistant, Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia. 

Prof Michael T. Ort, Dept, of Sociology, 
Uni. of California, Los Angeles. 

Dr Doug Parker, California State Uni. 
at Lonr Peach. 

Bernard Paul rat. Professor, Uni. 

de Paris. 

Colin Penn. Architect, London. 

Dr Karl Peter, Dept, of Sociology & 
Anthropology, Simon Fraser Uni., 
Vancouver, Canada. 

Dr Richard Pfeifer, Professor of Politi¬ 
cal Science, Johns Hopkins Uni., Bal-. 
timore, Md. 

Dr Paul p ckowicz. Assistant Professor, 
Uni. of California, San Diego. 

Dr Wolfgang Piepenstock, Professor, 
Fachhochschule, Koln, W. Germany. 

B. Pierre, Lecturer, Universites de Paris. 

Dr Alphonso Pinckney, Visiting Profes¬ 
sor. School of Criminology, Uni. of 
California. Berkeley. 

Dr Anthony Platt, Assistant Professor, 
Uni of California, Berkeley. 

M. Plavnet, Lecturer,, Uni. de Paris. 

Dr Jan Pluvier, Uni of Amsterdam. 

Grace Poh, Public Health Nurse, Singa¬ 
pore. 

Dri John Pollock, Dept, of Sociology, 
Livingston College, Rutgers Uni., New 
Jersey. 

Dr B. F Pullinger, Economist, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Dr A. Rappaport, Professor, Uni. of 
California, San Diego. # 

T. R. Ravindranathan, Wolfson College, 
Oxford University, England. 
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Dr Randy Reiter, Anthropology, Empire 
State College of the State Uni of 
New York 

P. P. Key, Maitie Assistant, Uni 
de Pans 

Dr E Reynolds, Dept of History, Uni 
of California, San Diego 
Dr Pat Richmond, California State Uni¬ 
versity at Long Beach 
N. Rieti, Lecturer, Pans 
Dr U. Ritter, Professor, Geoig Angeiot 
Uni, Gottingen, W Germany 
Dr Moss Robeits, Piofcssor of Chinese, 
New York Uni, New Yoik 
Dr Martin Robin, Dept of Political 
Science, Simon 1 laser Uni, Vancou¬ 
ver, Canada 

Dr Joan Robinson, Professor of Econo¬ 
mics, Cambridge Uni, England 
Nigel Rockliffe. Town Planner, Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia 

Dr E Romano, Associate Professor of 
PuNh Health, Uni of California, 
Be-keley 

Ole Bjorn Ron gen, Reseaich Assistant, 
East Asia Inst, Uni of Oslo, Norway 
Hilary Rose, Lecturer, London School 
of Economics, England 
J V Rosenhead, Lecluiei London 
School of Economics 
Prof John D Rothman, Dept of Socio¬ 
logy, Uni of California, Los Angeles 
J. Ruskm Solicitor, Melbourne, Aus« 
traiia 

Dr Ralph Russell, Reader, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Lon¬ 
don, England 

Dr Rosaura Sanchez, Dept oi Linguis¬ 
tics, Uni of California, San Diego 
J. Sargeant, Write, Melbourne, Australia 
Dr Schaar, Associate Professor, 
Brooklyn College, New York 
Dr B Schefold, Professor, J W Goethe 
Uni, Frankfurt, W Germany 
R Schneider, Professor, East Asia Semi¬ 
nar. Free Uni, W Berlin 
Dr Franz Schurmann. Professor of Socio¬ 
logy, Umv of California, Berkcle) 
Dr Charles Schwartz, Professor of Phy¬ 
sics, Uni of California, Berkeley 

Dr Herman Schwendmger, School of 
Cnuunology Uni of California, Ber¬ 
keley. 

Dr Robert Schwendingei, San Jose 
* State University, California 
Berend Schwizema, Secretary, Anti- 


Apartheid, Bui 4 , Nederland Amster¬ 
dam 

Dr Mark Seldon, Associate Piofessor of 
History, Washington Uni, St Louis 
D> Amartya Sen, Professor of Econo¬ 
mics, London School of Economics, 
England 

Di A Servolin, Directeiu adjoint de Re¬ 
cherche a l'NNRA, Pans 
Dr Theodore Shanin, Piofessor, Man¬ 
chester Uni, England 
Dr Han Shirma, Dept of Sociology 6c 
Anthiopology, Simon Fiasei Uni, 
Vancouvei 

Prof S P Sharrna, Dept of Anthropo¬ 
logy, Uni of Saskatchewan Saska¬ 
toon, Canada 

Dr Howaid Sherman, Professoi, Uni¬ 
versity of California, Riverside 
Dr Christian Signst, Professor. Inst of 
Sociology Uni of Munster, W Ger¬ 
many 

Di Royce Singleton, Jr Assistant Piofes- 
soi. Uni of California, Riverside 
Dr Dorothy Smith, Dept of Sociology 6c 
Anthiopology, Uni of B C Vancouver 
Dr Dallas Smythe, Chairman, Dept of 
Communications Sunon Fraser Uni 
Vancouver 

P Sobers, Lectuiu, Paris 
Hans Spillman, Wis c Assistant, Inst of 
Sociology and Fthnology Uni of Hei- 
cMbeig, W Germany 
Dr P StelTenskv. Dosent, Fachhochscbule, 
Koln, W Germany 

Or Dan Stern, Dept of Sociology, Noith- 
eastein Illinois University 
Sandia Sturdevanl Associate, Cenlci 
tor Chinese Studies, Uni of Califor¬ 
nia, Beikeley 

Ok Paul Sweezy, Editoi, “Monthly Re 
view**. New \ork 

Dr A1 Syzmanski, Department of Socio¬ 
logy, Uni of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
Dr Paul Takagi, Associate Piofessor, 
Uni of California, Berkeley 
Prof D R Taylor, English Department, 
Auckland Uni, New Zealand 
Dr Fmory J Tolbert, Assistant Piofessor. 

Uni of California, San Diego 
Di Aadel Brun Tschudi, Dosent, Uni of 
Oslo Norway 

Ernst Utrecht, Transnational Institute, 
Amsterdam 

Salvador Valdez, Writer, Manila, Philip¬ 
pines 

G Vallerv, Lecturei, Paris 


Dr Edward J. Vander Velde, Department 
of Geography, State Uni. of New 
York. NY. 

Prof Mike Vivian, Dept of Sociology, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

Rudolph G Wagner, Assistant, Professor, 

University of Washington, Seattle. 

Susan Weisskopf, Instructor m Psychia- 
t»y Uni of Michigan, Ann Aibor. 

Dr Thomas E Weisskopf, Associate Prof¬ 
essor of Economics, Uni of Michigan 

Dr John Whitworth, Dept of Sociology 
and Anthropology, Simon Frasei Uni 
Vancouvei 

Dr Fred Wilson, Associate Professor, Uni 
of Toronto, Toronto 

Piofessor J M Wilson, English Dept 
Auckland Uni, New Zealand 

Dr Paul Wong Assistant Professor, Um 
of California, Riverside 
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it can to translate into reality 
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m»c development of the cotmtry. y mr \x°®£ 

© expansion programme going full steam 
ahead, UCOBANK. today « going all 
out to develop priority and preferred 
sectors like agriculture, small-scale 
industries, self-employed, etc Simul¬ 
taneously, its c om p rehen sive loon 
schemes are being mo d e available to 
every socio-economic group 
° And again in the field of international 
banking UCOBANK is playing an increasingly 
bigger role. All this is a reflection of the new 
social responsibility which UCOBANK feels 
proud to shoulder. 
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G OOD news for patriotic Indians. In a few days, Mrs Gandhi willing, 
their country will expand again. At the stubborn insistence of the Sikkim 
Assembly and the Gangtok Governnment. New Delhi has reluctantly decided to pro¬ 
vide for Sikkimese representation in the Indian Parliament. It will be a tough job 
for constitutional pundits, because Sikkim is not part of Indian territory and 
so should not be in the Indian Parliamertt. But where there is a will there 
is a way. 

The will is very strong, though rather suspect. One had heard a lot about 
the separate identity of Sikkim. It all goes now. As a New Delhy despatch 
makes it clear in a Calcutta daily, the Constitution (36th Amendment) Bill, 
when passed, will mean a virtual merger of Sikkim, as the 22nd State, with 
India. 

Why this hurry ? The same daily says that in 1973 the Chogyal was 
in touch with China and had decided to make Sikkim an independent, sovereign 
State. So the latest Indian move has forestalled the Chogyal and ensured our 
securit.y Another reason was the fear that the Nepalese majority in Sikkim 
might one day opt for merger with Nepal, endangering our security. If India 8 
security consideration is the prime factor, then it can be said that some Sikkimese 
leaders have been won over by New Delhi to dupe their innocent people with 
the help of a constitution drafted by Indian experts. 

The move on Sikkim is hound to be viewed with suspicion and alarm by 
Bhutan, Nepal and Bangladesh. The impact of India’s summer moves in Sikkim 
when the new government was set up was one of widespread alarm in Bangladesh, 
though Indians were not aware of it—we live in a world of our own. Bhutan 
was uneasy. China was sarcastic. But New Delhi is nurturing some designs, 
is in. a hurry and would not care much for outside opinion. In a period marked 
by great disorder, people tend not to look beyond their nose and one can get 
away with many things. But will it. this time? 

The border pacification phase is going on. In Kashmir Sheikh Abdullah 
may be installed in power, within the framework of the Indian'onstitution, leaving 
Pafilstan to fume about plebiscite. In Nagaland and Mizoram, the going for 
the rebels continues to be tough, as the draconian laws are being renewed. The 
Nagaland Peace Mission is unlikely to achieve anything and Mr Vizol, hailed 
now as a wiser man, will lose his credibility among the hostiles. In Mizoram,' 
the ‘rebels* have now established a much wider base among the masses. 










the Play’s The Thing 

Attacks by Congress supporters on 
theatre groups outside Calcutta have 
been frequent, though not publicised. 
The July 20 police raid on a group call¬ 
ed Silhoutte, which used to stage short 
^ and sharp open-air political plays inj 
Curzon Park every Saturday, highlighted 
the threat to culture.. One young man 
died in the lathi-charge and stampede. 
About 33 people were arrested. 

Stage and {film artistes formed a 
July 20 Committee and several well- 
known actors and directors staged pro¬ 
test plays and recited poems in Curzon 
. Park on August 24. In between the 
Government brought a case against 
Duswapner Nagar,i directed and pro¬ 
duced by Mr Utpal Dutt. Mr Dutt was 
finding it difficult, it is said, to book posh 
theatre houses in central and south Cal¬ 
cutta. So he decided to move north, 
the home of Bengali theatre, and book¬ 
ed the famous, ancient Star Theatre 
for a show on August 26. All the 900 
tickets were sold out in two hours. But 
the Chhatra Parishad and the Youth 
Congress went into loud action and did 
not allow Dutt and his troupe to per¬ 
form. These two organisations of the 
Indian National Congress have now de-, 
cided to fight it out in Calcutta, not 
because they have developed the 
courage of convictions but because 
they know that the administra^ 
tion. including the police, is behind 
them. Their patrons would not mind 
such diversions from the internal splits 
festering the two organisations. 

What's to be done? Stage and film 
people met at the Academy of Fine Arts 
and passed a resolution or two. The 
one moved by Mr Utpal Dutt described 
the attack on the Star Theatre, asso¬ 
ciated with the name of Girish Ghosh, 
as an attack on Bengali culture. .He 
made, however, a rather curious state¬ 
ment—that he was not prepared to be¬ 
lieve that the raiders were conscious 
political workers—because any conscious 
political worker would know that such 
1 an attack was in violation of what they 
professed to believe and practise under 
•the Constitution. Did Mr Dutt, in his 
accustomed subtle way, want not to 


offend the CongressThe 'anti-social* 
elements who blocked the entrance to 
the theatre carried Chhatra Parishad and 
Youth Congress Hags and manhandled 
the PLT group did not make the slight¬ 
est attempt to hide their political affi¬ 
liation. 

It is time resolutions passed at such 
protest meetings stopped urging the Chief 
Minister or Governor or Prune Minister, 
or President to redress their grievances 
and ‘punish the guilty 1 . 

The Chief Minister and others are 
birds of the same feather and are them¬ 
selves guilty of evil policeis. Why 
make people believe that they are above 
the party or government J It is' wiih 
their encouragement, indirect or direct, 
that the system operatles as it does to¬ 
day, and it is a hell of a system. The 
petition-mongering, the anguished sur¬ 
prise }at 'police , action' are naive, to 
put a charitable interpretation on them. 
Tlie cynical might, however, think that, 
some of the organisers of these meet¬ 
ings are keen to keep any confrontation 
with the rulers on a non-antagonistic 
plane. It is this desire to be friends 
with top men or women of the adminis¬ 
tration that takes the sting out of their 
opposition. 

It is true, as Mr Utpal Dutt pointed 
out at the meeting, that resistance to 
the growing attacks on culture must 
be part of a general democratic move¬ 
ment. But, alas, when one thinks of 
‘democratic movement' in West Bengal, 
one feels like taking to opium grown in 
Turkey. 

In Cooch Beha r 'there was big 
trouble between the CRP and students. 
Many government buildings went up 
in flames. Troops were called out, a cur¬ 
few was imposed. The situation was ex¬ 
plosive. In separate clashes between 
the Youth Congress and the CP(M) 
at Muthabhanga, one CP(M) leader 
was stabbed to death, and another, a 
former MLA, is in a critical condition- 
The West Bengal Government sent two 
Ministers, both of whom had been re¬ 
turned from ',Cooch Behar, and they 
were in the funeral procession of the 
killed teacher. Onr young men, it 
seems, are taken in by these tricks of 
the stage, and they quietened down. 
Following, the Cooch Behar incidents, 


the left parties led by the CP(M) met 
in Calcutta and are said to have decid¬ 
ed not to Ybroaden* their democratic 
movement (where is the movement?) to - 
save their cadres from attacks by 'semi¬ 
fascist forces. 

It is cne step forward, of course, from 
the CP(M) obsession that any ‘adven-. 
turistic* action would lead to the party 
being banned and the leaders 
would have to go Under¬ 
ground perforce. Now they have deve¬ 
loped a touching concern for their cadres. 
With such /people around, Mr Utpal 
Dutt and Mr Mrinal Sen should not be 
too optimistic about any effective united 
front. It would be better, perhaps, to 
cultivate material success, as the CPI 
does, than go in for the materialist inter¬ 
pretation of history with all the adver¬ 
sities it spells. 

A Red Herring 

Reports of searches by tax authorities, 
of big hauls of gold and jewellery and 
unaccounted money have become du¬ 
ring the past few days almost a feature 
of the daily news bag like the proverbial 
ministerial promises and stories of scan¬ 
dals and corruption. The sudden out¬ 
burst of alertness shown by all these ■ 
guardians of law is certainly most wel¬ 
come. But it begs one obvious question. 
What were they doing all these 
years " Smuggling or minting black 
money is no new phenomenon. But some¬ 
how all tiiis was allowed to pass right under 
the nose of the authorities and, worse, 
even with the connivance of the policing . 
staff. The shady operators of such deals 
have in the mean time developed all the 
expertise and the contacts that ensure , 
smooth functioning of their business. 
The Ministei of State for Finance, Mr 
K. R. Ganesh, himself has conceded that 
the smugglers have now sefc up most 
powerful political contacts and have even 
developed a system of tapping the tele¬ 
phones of customs officials to secure in¬ 
telligence about raids, etc. It is rather 
difficult to believe that the authorities 
did not know what exactly was happen¬ 
ing. But if there were any honest offi¬ 
cial— a fast disappearing breed, though 
—in these departments, he naturally pre- 
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ferred to keep his enthusiasm on leash 
and not walk on the some sensitive toes. 
Today a pretctence of an effort is being 
made to undo all this. And Mr Ganesh 
himself is thinking of leading a band of 
satyagrahis before smugglers' residences 
on the auspicious birthday of Mahatma 
Gandhi on October 2. His sense of con¬ 
cern is certainly appreciable, if only it 
did not border on the ridiculous. What 
prompts an all-powerful Minister to head 
a team of peaceful volunteers rathei 
than send officials into the residences 
of these people and arrest them will ie- 
main a classic enigma. 

Obviously the searches etc aie meant 
to be a kind of ploy to dupe the public. 
The sociJist government is so cartful of 
the sensibilities of its "capitalist ene¬ 
mies" that it has virtually forfeited any 
capacitv to do anything against them. 
But the public lust cannot be let into this 
basic fact. A show has to he put up’lhat the 
government, while penalising the sala¬ 
ried people and the working class is not 
allowing the bigger sharks to go fieo 
either. If the reports of such searches 
have any message, it is this that the 
capitalists too have not been spared. 
But who are those who have been netted 
in so far? Only the small ones. The 
bigger capitalists and the bigger thieves 
still roam about with all the confidence 
that the government just cannot do 
anything against them. And they could 
not be more correct. It is all a kind 
of a red herring. 

Police And The Press 

That the Press in India is gagged is 
nothing new, for the major dailies are 
controlled by big business houses. But 
what is new is the intense victimisation 
and harassment of journalists who re¬ 
fuse to toe the lino of the ruling party. 
Lost week, the Youth Congress leader and 
West Bengal Minister, Mr Subrata Mukher- 
jee, made a forced entry with his aides 

Our sole agent in Bangladesh 
CHALANTIKA BA1GHAR 
14, Banglabazar 
Dacca-1 


into the news department of a Calcutta 
daily to get information about a staff re¬ 
porter who wrote a story of how a young 
girl was kidnapped from Ballygunje sta¬ 
tion and raped by some local goondas who 
had "links with the youth front of the 
Congress". They became furious when 
the newsmen present there refused to dis¬ 
close the name of the reporter concerned. 
Mr Mukheijce and his followers were 
reported to have threatened them of the 
consequences if reports of a similar natuie 
were published m the future. 

The other day a cor¬ 
respondent of the Times of India was ar- 
lested m Uttar Pradesh. He had en¬ 
raged the police and bureaucrats with 
his reports of atiocities against the Hait¬ 
ians m U.P particularly in Banda dis>- 
tuct. The police action has been re¬ 
peated. This time the editor and printer 
of a loc^l fortnightly were hounded out 
of Banda bee luse they had printed two 
special issues criticising police atrocities 
in the district. One of the two brothers 
of the editoi was locked up in jail on a 
murder charge, while the other was char¬ 
ged with criminally assaulting a seven- 
year-old girl. The printer of the jour¬ 
nal was summoned to the police station 
and asked to surrender the manuscript 
of the article. This has become a loutme 
practice. In another case in the same 
district the owner of a local press was 
threatened arrest if he did not produce 
the original manuscript of another anti- 
administration pamphlet. 

When the Times of India man was held, 
with the wide publicity in the Press and 
the large number of protests, the least 
the Government should have done, some 
people thought, was to punish the guilty 
officers involved. They did not understand 
that the police in the same district would 
not have dared to act in this mannner 
unless they were assured of the strong¬ 
est bacinkg. With increasing resort to 
police aid to help it rule, the Congress 
has given the police licence to do as 
they like. 

Nor is this restricted to Uttar Pradesh. 
From Ahmedabad, Gujarat, it is report¬ 
ed that 25 journalists who had gone to 
see the Governor were badly manhand¬ 
led bv the police. The journalists had 
gone to protest against the police investi¬ 
gation of one of their colleagues. 


Talking About 
Population—I 

Asok Mitra 

TJOW did they come to have the 
families they have} L has only 
one child, a son, M a daughter and C 
two, both sons. 

It's curious, said M, you who people 
the pages of your paper with at least 
one hilarious child a day, sometimes as. 
many as four, should hrve imposed such 
lcctitude upon youisclf in real life* 
What on earth was the matter, L* 

My mother, who died the other day 
at 90, bore eight children to my father, 
L tumbled out. She brought them up 
all, and after them their children. To 
the day of her death she was never 
alone, always cared for, looking after 
in her turn all hei grandchildren, either 
visiting them in their homes or asking 
them over. She died happy, surround* 
ed by all of us, never a cloud on. her 
face, always wanted. We have only 
one, K and I, the son is growing up* 
now more in his own world than ours, 
/fid yet I must say we are blessed that 
he cares for us and we for him. I real¬ 
ly don’t know what made us want only 
one child and no more and ( 
can't say that we don’t feel lonely some¬ 
time*. Ever so often 1 have to take 
K out on long trips, like the marvellous 
one in the Andaman and Nicobar Is-* 
lands I was telling you about. But I 
wish I knew whether we wanted an¬ 
other child. 

We wanted two, said C, taking thfe 
words out of L’s mouth. Two we 
thought weic decidedly more fun, and 
although we didn't want to be over- 
fruitful and multiply, we thought a 
lone child would make problems, .for 
himself and for us. He would want 
company which we might not be able 
to give always, and ayas are not the 
best company to have all the time. We 
wanted to be happy and we thought we 
could bung up two, and yet M could 
do what she-wanted to do outside of 
home. So there vou aie We don’t for 
a moment regret what we have * had, 
but perhaps it’s too late now to have 
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another and we are not sure we wanted 
a third. A third would probably tie 
us down more than we would wish. 

You would laugh if I told you of my 
reasons, put in M.. My parents had 
four children, exactly half of L’s. My 
elder sister was seven years ahead of 
,me, my younger four years in front, 
then I and then my brother came eight 
years later. That; was good spacing, 

I always thought, and we were all fair¬ 
ly settled in life before my father was 
sixtyfive (he lived up to 88) . He was 
brought up in the Bengal positivist tra¬ 
dition and had a horror of looking for 
help. I married in 1940 and .out! 
daughter came on the eve of the Bengal 
famine of 1943. The famine and the 
Japanese war were a traumatic experi¬ 
ence and when wc thought of another 
child the Communal Riots of 1946 were 
upon us and then Independence in 
August 1947. Bliss was it in those days 
to be alive and working for one's own 
government (L & C beamed wistfully) 
and we thought a second child could, 
wait. As we thought it was time around 
1950 the Pakistan devaluation came, 
followed by the riots and a second surge 
of inflation that did not abate. By 1956 
we thought it was too late, and in the 
meantime the daughter had grown up 
so well after our heart that we didn't 
want another. 

We have all given our own private 
reasons, but what were our public rea¬ 
sons? L tumbled out again. .Didn't we 
have any thought for the country, 
about India's teeming millions, of which 
Cyan Chand had already made a by¬ 
word, about her possible food problem 
and her limits of growth. Were we 
so wrapped up in our own debit and 
credit that India didn't enter at all in 
our reckoning? What would be the 
point then of our writing a book on the 
consequences of rapid population growth? 
Whom would we convert and how? And 
why would they be converted, unless, 
they had turned philistines already like 
us? 

One could see L was already figuring 
out sidesplitting cartoons in his mind. 

I have often wondered whether one 
really cares a damn, or even gives half 
a thought, for the world, or his country 
in taking decisions on this thing, C in¬ 


terjected. The number of children one 
should have is one's own problem and 
one bears one’s own cross in this 
matter. It depends on so many things: 
the land, one’s family business, one’s 
‘work* thoughts of old age—whatever 
you may say old age pension or social 
security is no substitute at all for breath¬ 
ing one’s last surrounded by one's rela¬ 
tions and grandchildren—and even when 
one has no property to bequeath one 
still thinks of an heir who will look after 
one's widow. It’s not so easy to leave 
entirely to providence the woman one 
has loved all his life. One’s country 
figures last in this kind of reckoning.. 

L's eyes lighted up at this point. You 
know what they thought about sex in 
Victorian England, he said, dirty .hut 
necessary, although the Queen herself 
was a full blooded and ardent sort and 
found the Prince Consort wanting some¬ 
times. Her private journals, as you 
must have read, were largely destroyed 
by the scandalised progeny. England 
in those days was steadily losing her 
brave sons, for the Queen and Empaiah 
in the deserts of Africa and the man¬ 
grove swamps of Malay. Although sex 
was dirty, it was to a person like Lady. 
Hillingham necessary. Responsibility so 
weighed her down! And ,so in her own 
words, she would close her eyes, open 
her legs and think of England. But I 
do not think people would close their 
legs merely on the thought of India and 
the desperate year of 2001. 

You are so irreverent and destructive, 
L, chimed in the other two. Let’s have 
some coffee on the Foundation and 
then get on with the job to see whether 
2001 will be jolly or, as you say, des¬ 
perate. 

The Prospect as of Present 

I don’t believe in jingoism, said C, 
after the coffee things had been clear¬ 
ed, but it fills me with some pride that 
almost every sixth person in the world 
today is an Indian. Pundits say that 
the world’s population in mid-1973 was 
roughly 3,860 million and India’s was 
about 600. China has about 800 mil¬ 
lion, which makes every fifth person in 
the world a Chinese, but it’s possible 
that the proportion would be slightly 
higher. 


I thought every first person in the 
world was a Chinese quipped L. 

Do stop fooling L, snapped C, an¬ 
xious to develop his point. You remem¬ 
ber Hemingway saying 'in the joking 
begins a rottenness*. The commonsense 
way of reckoning, leaving migration out 
of the argument in this spaceship, Earth, 
of ours, is to compute the Growth Rate 
as the difference between the Birth Rate 
and the Death Rate per year. At geo¬ 
metric rates of growth, here is a simple 
chart which illustrates how many years 
it takes a population to double at given 
rates of growth per year: 


Growth rate 

Number of years to 

per year 

double population 

0 

Infinity 

0.5 

139 

1.0 

70 

1.5 

47 

2.0 

35 

2.5 

28 

3.0 

23 

3.5 

20 


Before you talk about the future, 
•why don’t you, M, (tell fcis some of 
what happened in the past? put in L. 

Like most countries in the world, M 
began, India's population was almost^ 

stationary, or grew at a snail's pace, 
if at all, for close on four centuries. 

W. H. Moreland attempted an estimate 
of India’s population at Ithe time of 
Akbar. The celebrated Fifth Report on 
the Permanent Settlement and the esti¬ 
mate of Francis Buchanan Hamiltofll 
around the first decade of the nineteenth 
century hinted at populations that were* 
not much larger than in Akbar’s time. 

In short, for about four centuries, and *• 
certainly many more even previously, 
the number of births in India, taking the 
rough decades with the smooth, more ov 
less equalled the number of deaths. In 
other words, the crude birth rate was 
about the same as the crude death rate 
until about 1921 over large spans of 
time. There was practically little growth 
and the age structure, too, was about 
constant over time. India had, afe a~ r 
demographer would say, a stationary • 
population. It had also what might be 
called a precariously stable population, 
with a combination of what one would * 
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call constant levels of fertility and cons¬ 
tant levels of mortality. This led to a 
population growing at a very low cons¬ 
tant rate of growth. And because of 
the constancy of the factors of growth, 
the age structure did not undergo any 
changes 

What do you mean by the age struc¬ 
ture * asked L. 

It is the ratio that persons in a cer¬ 
tain age group, say 5—9, 10—14, 15— 
24, 35—4-9 or any other grouping that 
one could think of, bear to the total 
population at a given time, continued 
M In a stable or stationary population 
these latios remain practically constant 
in relation to each other, also m res¬ 
pect of each sex But should cither 
the fertility rate or mortality late begin 
to change over time, then the age struc¬ 
ture would also begin to change with 
a time lapse, what demographers call a 
cohort, which would slnke at the stable 
or stationary chiraclcr of the popu¬ 
lation 

Is that what you meant by a *pr#>ca- 
riously stable population* a little while 
ago, asked L 

lhank you for noticing the adverb, L, 
M went on to say I used u with a 
diffeient and rather primitive situation 
m mind A stable population can be 
precauously stable and stably stable It 
stays precarious so long as both the 
fertility rate and mortality Irate |are 
high Should one of them suffer from 
assault, and usually it is mortality that 
should suffer from assault first, the stabi¬ 
lity gives way. Then peihaps things 
begin to happen and fertility begins to 
decline Then over a span of time both 
fertility and mortality play hide and 
seek with each other with different rates 
of decline and so the difference be¬ 
tween them keeps ^fluctuating, some¬ 
times quite violently, over decades in 
consequence of which the age structure 
goes through a variety of pinches and 
bulges, like the peristalsis of food in 
the intestines When public health and 
medical care at last manage to peg 
mortality at a steady low level and fer¬ 
tility, too, declines, due to a complex of 
social* economic and cultural factors, 
to a steady figure, then a second stage 
of stability emerges which is no longer 
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pietanous but what one would call 
stably stable 

Up to 1921, therefore, India had a 
precariously stable and stationary popu¬ 
lation with little absolute growth or 
change in its arc structure. The year 
1921 was the watershed or as a Census 
Commissioner said, the Great Divide In¬ 
dia's population began to accelerate after 
1921 and the gap between births and 
deaths began to widen. What is more, 
the gap between births and deaths be 
gan to act titrate after 1951 with each 
decade until 1971 Tins is what demo¬ 
graphers call the demogiaphic gap m 
the period of dtmographic transition be¬ 
tween a piuanously stable population 
and, hopefully for us, a stably stable 
population Let us have a look at the 
figures 


Year 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

1971 


Population 
of India 

238,396,000 

252,093,000 

251,321,000 

278,977,000 

318,661,000 

361,088,000 

439,235.000 

547,950,000 


Percentage 
decade variation 


{ 5 75 
— 031 
+ 11 00 
[ 14 22 
+1331 
+21 51 
+24 74 


I believe I could now come back to my 
argument about possible rates of growth 
and the time il would take India to dou¬ 
ble her piesent population, said C As 
you can see it look India about 63 years 
to double htr population from 1901 And 
now in 1974 with a population of over 
600 million it will lake, unless the grow- 
the Tate declines, thet is, something hap¬ 
pens dramatically to her bnth rale, ic- 
ducing the gpp between it and the death 
late, which is ahetdy low and still de¬ 
clining, India will have about 1200 mil¬ 
lion of population just at the turn of the 
century, that is, around 2001. 

This seems to make «ense in terms of, 
say. my city, Bombay, said L I have 
been living m Bombay since 1947 and 
tfte city used to be so spacious and full 
of elbowroom then And now with each 
year that passes you have a physical 
sense of being overwhelmed by masses of 
people ‘and getting suffocated in then 
steim And yet I can’t think of getting 
away from the city, although latterly 


I have been thinking of falling back to 
the Aundh Road in Poona, but maybe* 
in anothei ten oi fifteen years’ time, that 
is, long before I suppose I die, Bombay 
will be upon us there, too. 

Had India’s growth late of the decade 
1921-31 obtained m 1973, C resumed, 
it would have taken 63 years again to 
double the population of 600 million. 
Had it been that of the decade 1941-51 
it would still have taken about 55 years 
to double But now we seem to be in 
a tearing huny to get there by 200L 

I don’t see, interposed M, why you 
should sound so funeral C Humankind 
has not exhausted all Us ingenuity or re- 
silence just yet Would you really like 
to get back to 1921 after all In which 
way did India piofit by four centuries 
of stationary population? I suggest you 
reflect on it for a moment With prac¬ 
tically zero population giowth over such 
a long time, Indians wtic far poorer, 
famished, less piosperous and m every 
way far worse off than they are today, 
in spite of your prospect of doubling 
m 28 years Don’t you think, if India 
tries hard enough, she can keep much 
ahead all the time of the problems that 
hci population growth can create J Why 
should you then choose to be such a 
dismal piophet? I don’t really think 
that the situation calls for tearing of 
hair and gnashing of teeth, as you seem 
to suggest. 

I do really think you aic begging the 
question, M, came C a unruffled voice. 
And I would not like you to feel frigh¬ 
tened cither by the prospect we are just 
discussing, as the testiness m your voice 
suggests, We shall presently discuss 
our social and economic choices, and 
they must be quite a few, not all of them 
equally Lightening or desperate. You 
must remember that m 1921 or at any 
tailici point of time we were never mas¬ 
ters of our destm> as wc are today. But 
now after 1947 and m die year 1973 we 
have a different situation wheie wc have 
lasted the fruits of economic and social 
growth and yet they might elude us if 
we arc not careful We have just heald 
L wail about Bombay I certainly agree 
with you that we need to exert fai more 
on achieving economic and social growth 
than on reducing population giowth. tut 
let me briefly go ovei the prospects of 
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population growth and its implications 
first, if you will put up with it for a 
little while. 

The Press 


I HL Mahuishtia Government recent¬ 
ly antsted live prominent Uidu 
journalists under the DIR and instituted 
cases against tlv in foi publication of 
a repoit 18 months ago! 

The story foi which the pioseculions 
were launched referred to a Red Cross 
report on the lll-tieatment and torture 
of Pukistam POWs in India I he re¬ 
poit was first published in an Lnglish 
daily on Dccenrbei 24, 1972 No action 
has been taken against that pipei, noi 
is any contemplated 

All thiough the last 18 months, thne 
was not (\en a hint to any ol the join - 
nalis'ts concerned that the Gov eminent 
intended to prosecute them or <ven 
that it tonsideicd the lepoil offtnsivc 
On June 14 last the Gov eminent 
discovered, all of a suddtn, that the 
news was likely to ‘ lump the govern¬ 
ment established by law in India into 
liaticd, contempt oi disiffection in the 
sense of loyally against the government*’ 
Using the all-powerful DIR it uitested Mi 
Ghulam Ahmed, tdiloi of Hindustan, Mi 
Shakcel Ahmed editor of Aaj, Mi Rashid, 
editoi of Urdu Reporter, Mi Shehiiu 
Abidi, editor of Urdu Times and its pub 
pubhshei. Mi Ihja/i 

How came the publication of the 
same report in an l nglish papei did 
not tin eaten “the sense of loyalty”? 
Only the intelligent people in the intel¬ 
ligence depument would be able to 
unravtl ibis mysteiy (More mystenous 
is the case in which complaint foi a 
similar ’offence’ against another Uidu 
daily, Hayat-e-Millai, was withdrawn on 
July 31 last) 

This was not the hist and pci haps 
not the last— time that double-standard 
had been adopted while dealing with 
Urdu papers 


Go ahead, C, I really talked out of 
turn, M looked apologetic 

(To be continued) 


Sometime back the Hindi Pratap and 
Urdu Pratap earned the translation of 
an inteiview with the late Guiu Golwal- 
kar published in The Statesman. The 
authorities picked up the Urdu news¬ 
paper and i ca^e was launched against 
its editoi foi spieading communal hat- 
icd In a lmilar anomaly Quami Awaz 
was piosecutcd while its sister publica¬ 
tion National Herald was not 
Nida-e-MilIat has been prosecuted for 
lepioducing an old speech of the late 
Maulana AzadI 

No wondei, Uidu newspapers are 
soic with the Government for its step¬ 
motherly tieatmenl Among the news¬ 
paper piostculed under Section I53A 
IPG (piomotmg enmity between sec 
Lions of society) 85 pti cent are Urdu 
papcis Ih.it most of the. piosecutions 
ftic malicious ; is pioved by the fact 
that in 90 pel cent of the cases Urdu 
pipe's have been acquitted 

Lrdu newspaper and periodicals, 
which enjoy widti cnculation than any 
othei language newspapei group except 
Hindi, face economic and financial pro¬ 
blems besides political disci limitation 
lhe economic pioblem auscs, again, 
fiom the alleged discnmmation in the 
allotment of newspnnt quota and gov¬ 
ernment advertisements. 

leehnically the Urdu press is still 
in the pie-20th century era Thcie arc 
simply no Urdu types and they cannot 
use the lettei-piess Lithopunting, the 
main mode of Uidu printing, is hopeless¬ 
ly out of date Then, calligraphy is a 
decaying arrt—with few educated peo 
pie leady to lake it up. The only way 
out, in the prevailing circumstances, is 
offset- but the Uidu press cannot afford 
it (In fact most of them cannot afford 
even agency-seivice and depend upon 


the radio and clippings of Engiish-Hmdi 
newspapers). 

The future of Urdu journalism u 
tied up with the Urdu language and 
literature, which unfortunately, is iden¬ 
tified with the minority community to- 
daj That is why they suffer. 
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To Be Chewed And 
Digested 

M. S. Prabhakar 

B EING recently down with severe fe¬ 
ver, caught, as always, as a result 
of my own folly in atempting to force 
myself to do something which I was not 
physically equipped to do—in this case, 
a day's outing on the southern slopes 
of the Khasi Hills, between two villages 
called Rangthong and Kyniong- \ could 
not return to the work in hand for three 
days. 1 had with me nothing to read, 
except Bleak House, which I had already 
read twice. It was then that I discovered 
a whole new world represented by the 
editorial and advertising matter of Rea¬ 
der's Digest", (the definite article pre¬ 
sent in the title of the first issue of the 
magazine has been dropped, I don't 
know since when), through the courtesy 
of an acquaintance. Nothing is more 
true than the observation that one half 
of the world does not know how the 
other half lives. Almost equally true 
would be the fact that the readers of 
“Frontier" and "Reader's Digest" arc 
total strangers to each other. Since buil¬ 
ding bridges across is a valuable social 
function, I propose in this brief article 
to acquaint *the readers of this paper 
of a world with which they might not be 
familiar. It would have been even more 
‘rewarding*, certainly so in a literal sense, 
to acquaint the readers of the Digest 
with "Frontier". But we being very 
poorer than the "Digest do not interest 
them as much as they do us. In fact, 
‘interest’ is too mild a word to describe 
the emotions evoked in me as I dipped 
into, and later, feverishly read the twenty- 
three issues of the magazine that were 
loaned to me; ‘fascination’, though of 
a rather morbid kind, would be closer 
to the mot juste (I have taken to drop¬ 
ping this tag, which I picked up by assi¬ 
duously studying the ways of increasing 
ime's WORD POWER in the pages of 
the magazine). 

“The Readers Digest", more than any 
other mass circulation magazine, has 
constantly exposed the evils of commu¬ 
nism [small V], and has as consistently 
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portrayed the blcsings of the free- eco¬ 
nomy system". Thus, DeWitt Wallace, 
Founder of the Reader s Digest, quoted 
in the 50tli Anniversary Album of the 
magazine issued in March 1972. 
Pretty straightforward one should 
say. It is but appropriate that 
the magazine should be patronised not 
merely by unabashed capitalistic adverti¬ 
sers, but even by the Government of 
India and the various State governments, 
who not merely advertise regularly —the 
issue with the ‘ideological commitment* 
has six government establishments tout 
ing (their wares—hut even take sixty* 
page advertising supplements, of course 
in collaboration with many capitalistic 
firms.. In fact, the stirring declaration 
of ideological commitment notwithstand¬ 
ing, there can only be two cheers for the 
Free Economy System; the full comple¬ 
ment of three cheers is for oui Mixed 
Economy System, triumphantly vindica¬ 
ted, if nowhere else, at least in the ad¬ 
vertising pages of the "Reader s Digest . 

Some years ago, l caught a friend of 
mine leafing through the pages of ano¬ 
ther capsulaled magazine— Imprint — 
and in the intellectual arrogance of fool¬ 
ish youth, scoffed at her. It is only re¬ 
cently that 1 have realised what a useful 
function these capsulated repositories of 
wisdom perform. A barrowful of wis¬ 
dom, in fact; the whole world of human 
and superhuman knowledge, ‘without 
tears' in the easy way, available for three 
and a half rupees. The spiritual com¬ 
forts too, come to think of it, offered by 
Dr B. Graham and Dr N. V. Peale. Coy 
revelations about sex; human anatomy; 
word power; armchair travelogue; ad- 
ventuie and romance; you ask it, the 
“Digest" has it. All this, and ideologi¬ 
cal commitment too, which is never for 
gotten in any issue. # . 

But it is so easy to sneer at the ‘with¬ 
out tears* approach of the magazine. 
The magazine undoubtedly reflects the 
general trend of our culture, the despe¬ 
rate anxiety to hurry and gobble things 
up and the search for the digestive pills. 
The central metaphor is fully appropriate 
The magazine is a digestive lozenge, 
soothing the rumbles of outrage in one’s 
moral belly. 

Even more interesting than the edi¬ 
torial matter is the advertisement matter 


in the magazine. Every conceivably: 
dream and fantasy is sold, again in a 
very convenient, encapsulated, with-XlO^' 
tears form. E\en happiness is available.? 
for only six rupees, (From Here ' to 
Happiness! by Dr Champion K. TeuUb 
and Joel Marie Teutsh, ‘proving beyond 
doubt the success of the "Human Dyna- 
mies" method*). In fact, happiness is 
sold under a variety of forms and shapes** 
apart from being marketed in its pure 
form. Even when a couple is copulat¬ 
ing absolute a portrait of happiness * 
as you cm have,—they sell nail polish. 
After all, there has to be a link between 
nail polish and happiness, and it requir¬ 
ed the genius of the advertising execu¬ 
tives to discover the link and in fact 
spread it out in bedroom shades on the 
pages of a mass circulation magazine. , 
At some moments, or rather always, the 
demand for a shit undoubtedly takes 
precedence over the demands for a 
copulation, and a variety of commodes, 
in technicolour, promise further delights 
and "happiness". ‘Are you happy?* In¬ 
deed, it is Joy Everlasting that is sold in 
the editorial and the advertising matter, 
every month. To be happy without 
tears might seem pretty easy on the sur¬ 
face. But the magazine demonstrates 
how it can he done in a most sophisti¬ 
cated manner, month after month. 
Surely, a most progressive step was taken 
when we launched the Indian edition 
of the magazine. But it is time the 
Government nationalised the paper and 
made it an entirely Indian enterprise. 
It might bo sooner than we think. 
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Clipoings 

Behind China’s Beethoven Discord 


Both the bourgeois and the ie\isiom*t 
press have had a field diy lecently pok¬ 
ing fun at the currtnt ideological smug¬ 
gle taking pi icc m China A special 
source of menuront has been the debate 
on the question of “pine*’ music with 
particuHi referenef to the work of the 
great German compose! I udwi< r \<n 
Beetlio\en (1770-1827) 

As might be < xpected few quot'ihon® 
from the (Turn sc cntiqucs have appeared 
in print anywhere I he usual practice 
is exemplified bv Hirold Schonberg, the 
music nilK of the New York Times, 
who wiote that Pekin? lnd pioclaimed 
”Beetho\m and Sdiubtrt wete decadent, 
c<pn liih' running-dog composers” 
The d scuptnt teims ale all Sihonbcig’s, 
not China’s Die Christian Science Monr 
tor heullined if account of the debate 
“Ugly Peking lumouis ay Beethoven was 
a capitalist” Tom Foley m the Maich 6 
Daily World w i iti s thit “the Maoists have 
begun stacking 1 udwig v. n Betlhoxen 
in moie m less the sanu way they have 
been hysterically denouncing Confucius, 
the an*.?nt Chinese 'philosopher” 

Bourgeois music clitics, like Schon- 
berg. making no pietence to a Marxist 
\iew don’t line the v iguesl idea of the 
real substmee of the cunent debate in 
China Toi instmte, the rlicle in ques¬ 
tion, which appnied m the People’s 
Daily IS entitled “Does a musical piece 
withou* i title hue no class character’ 5 ” 
The ailicit mlici/es those who say that 
“music i mu-uc, and nothing else” It 
says lint iluse people “aic simply clos¬ 
ing ihtn (>is to the social content and 
class nittne of music” 

Whit s mvolvcd heie as should be 
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readily apparent, is one of the classical 
debates between historical materialism 
c nd bourgeois idealism 
Iheie is considciablc confusion on the 
Question posed by the People’s Daily 
Many people siv, “How can theie be a 
political content to a piece of instrumental 
music which is simply called 'Sonata in 
A Minor* ” It is evident by the very 
fact of this debate, that there are some 
m China, who hrve advanced precisely 
such a classless view 
The People’s Daily article confronts 
the question quite directly “Musical 
works without titles composed m Europe 
in the 18th and 19th centuries weie 
fiuits of Euiopean bourgeois society 
They are saturated with ideas ind feel¬ 
ings charactenslir of the bouigeoisie 
They Uand for the interests of the 

bouigcoisie and serve the crpitalist sys- 
. »» 
tem 

The irticlc goes on to give examples 
of what it means, citing Beethoven’s 
Sonata No 17 and Schubcit’s Sym- 
mphonv m B minor Beethoven 
liivnsdf, it is pointed out, when 
asked about the meaning of his work, 
told listeners to read Shakespeare’s 
The Tempest. “That play,” says the 
People’s Daily quite conectly, “is t 
hymn of the bomgeois theory of the 
universality of human nature ” Schu¬ 
bert’s work in the otliei hind, re¬ 
flects feelings of “deep dcpiession, 
vacillation, pessimism and despair” which 
was eh uacterislic of many “bourgeois 
democratic intellectuals” who were then 
being persecuted by a reactionary feu- 
d< 1 Austuan regime 

Another People’s Daily article, picking 
up the debate, says, “Whether one main¬ 
tains the Marxist theory of classes or the 
bourgeois theoiv of human nature -this 
has always been the focus of the strug¬ 
gle between the two classes, the two 
times and the two woild outlooks and 
approaches to art and literature ” 

Both bourgeois and revisionist com¬ 
mentators have concluded that this dis¬ 
cussion is so patently absurd that it 
can only be treated with dension, "It 


is all so stupid,” writes Foley m the 
Daily World, “you really don't know 
whether to laugh or cry about it but 
so far I’ve leaned toward laughter.” 
Then, to demonstrate how iniquitous the 
Chinese communists are and to prove 
“the abysmal ignorance of the very 
higuest circles of the Communist Party 
of China of the life and work of Lenin,” 
Foley delivers the clinching rejomdei 
to the debate “Our Maoist friends 
don’t jeem to realise,” he writes, “that 
Beethoven was one of the favounte com¬ 
post rs of none other than V I Lenm.” 

Does Foley mean to suggest that this 
endorsement by “none other than V.I 
Lenin” has made Beethoven something 
else ^jhan a bourgeois composer^ Or that 
Karl Marx’s admiration for BaUac chang¬ 
ed the class character of the great French 
writer’s work 

Beethoven was a toweling musical 
artist whose woik, in the main, re¬ 
flected class ideology that was progres¬ 
sive in its time His music helped to 
orchestrate the coming to power of the 
bourgeoisie when that classs was playing 
a progressive role historically Another 
Chinese ailicle, this one in the Guang- 
ming Daily (March 13) says of Bee¬ 
thoven’s 5th Symphony, foi ins¬ 
tance, thet it is “a leflection ot the 
spirit of lesistancce of the newlv em 
cigmg bourgeoisie seeking liberation 
from feudalism ” 

But it is this same bourgeoisie, now 
become the custodians of a dying and 
reactionary social system, which Icon-* 
tinues to wrap itself m the mantle of 
past cultural gloues m order to create 
the illusion that it continues to play a 
progressive role. And artists like Bee¬ 
thoven, for all that they played a pro- 
gtessive role m their time, are likewise 
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bound by the historical limitations fiP 
their own epoch. The concept of the 
“nmiversaRty of human ^ature," I for 
' iexample>, was progressive in Ithat day 
because it was advanced as a theoreti¬ 
cal blow against the rigid class privi¬ 
leges and stratification of feudalism. 
When Beethoven proclaimed, to Schiller's | 
text in the 9th Symphony, that “all men 
are brothers," he expressed the demo¬ 
cratic sentiments of all classes opposed 
to feudalism. 

“The universality of human nature" 

. in our ows time, however, has become 
a reactionary concept. It denies the 
class struggle and would make of capi¬ 
talist and proletarian alike, "brothers," 
or to put it more bluntly, it is the phi¬ 
losophy of class colldborationism. 

It is for these reasons that Marxist- 
L.eninists have always understood that 
while the proletariat inherits the great 
cultural legacies of the past, it accepts 
this legacy in a critical fashion, ever 
mindful of its class character. 

One expects that the tevisionists 
' would assail China on this matter, if 
'for no other reason than the obviously 

* opportunist one that they believe they 
can demonstrate their own lespectability 
to their bourgeois associates while de¬ 
nouncing these ludicrous Chinese “mad¬ 
men." But there is a deeper reason, 
too. The abandonment of class struggle 
by revisionism must manifest itself in the 

* cultural sphere as well. 

And this is what the great Beethoven 
, controversy is really all about. 

(Irwin Silber in Guardian, New York). 
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Fallacy Of Parallels 

By A Pr\ma Critic 

TF Nandikar considers Shahi Sambad as 
a propaganda play and nothing 
more, it can congratulate itself on a satis¬ 
fying result. It has attacked the atro¬ 
cious political and economic situation of 
the country today in no roundabout way. 
Imprisonment without trial, killing within 
jails, loss of freedom of opinion, hoard¬ 
ing and profiteering encouraged or con-, 
doned by the Administration, staggeringly 
high prices, food scarcity — all these 
becoming more and more rampant and 
we, the middle class people who, inci¬ 
dentally, go and enjoy the theatre, are 
all helplessly observing the deterioration 
like so many eunuchs. That is the 
message of Shahi Sambad and at a time 
when theatre-people are being killed and 
harassed in so many ways by the police 
and their chamchas, the message needs 
to be conveyed. It is all the more com¬ 
mendable because Nandikar seems to 
be coming out of its infatuation with 
foreign plays and psychological claptrap. 
The only pity is that the people respon¬ 
sible for the construction of the play do 
not show capabilities of producing sharp 
language as they have done before. 
Without a bite in the language, the 
satire loses much of its impact. The 
songs are flat, the tunes are cliche-rid¬ 
den, the lights aie gimmicky. And be¬ 
cause of the faulty construction, thcie 
is not much scope of acting. The wo¬ 
men in. the play are particularly irritat¬ 
ing, not because they lack acting talents 
hut because they have been thrown into 
roles which are no roles at all. The 
only redeeming actor in the whole play 
is (he fellow who with an endearing 
smirk was all along a pleasure to watch 
and his choric comments were not as 
totally flat as the rest of the play 
But all this, if one tends to treat the 
play as an ephemeral propaganda play. 
If, however, Nandikar means it as some¬ 
thing more, it has to be said that the 
play suffers from gross intellectual 
linfitat;)ons. lPrimari{y (because of a 
fallacy of parallels. The scene is cast 
around 1712-1719 A.D., when one of 
the later and lesser Moghuls, Emperor 


Farrukhsiyar, was deposed by his schein* 
ing assistants, the Sayyid brothers. 
The emperor was an idiot, women* 
bound and a puppet whom the nobn 
lity, their principal being the Sayyid 
brothers, used for their own greedy ad¬ 
vancement. But the decadent feudal 
period of Fariijkhsiyar has little ’sem¬ 
blance with today’s Indian scene which 
is a crucible of feudalism, capitalism 
and imperialism. The situation today i$ 
far more complex, with reactionary forces 
passing as iproge^sivc. The Moghul 
peuod, refened to m the play, was a 
comparatively simple time -a time of 
feud between the king and the aristo¬ 
crats, a tesult of which was the misery 
of the masses. By this fallacy of 
parallels, the contemporaneity of the 
play loses wholly its political tension. 
And because of this parallel we are 
forced into a claustrophobic situation. 
In the play we see a man, who has 
sympathy for the masses and who has 
been empowered to do something for. 
the masses by an eccentiic ruler, going 
into the same conspiratorial work* and 
getting defeated. Defeated of course he 
will he t not only because he belongs to 
a period of history when he was defeat¬ 
ed, but mote because he is no better 
than his scheming rhals in his method 
of woik. Theie is little to choose be¬ 
tween this leader and the scheming 
nobles and therefore the play generates 
no tension. His veilings when he pro¬ 
nounced the death sentence on five 
hoarders, appear more hysteric than re- 
volutionaiy because the audience was 
told earlier that these five had just been 
picked up by the nobles as scapegoats 
and do not at all represent the hoarders 
and therefore the death sentence would 
not mean the collapse of the hoarding 
system. If Nandikar intends to repre¬ 
sent the mass leader in the play as sym¬ 
bolic of the working class leadership to¬ 
day, the message of the play may ac¬ 
quire a more serious significance: there 
is reason however to believe that Nan¬ 
dikar has no ssuch intention and gives 
no indication either.. On tHe whoie 
Nandikar has succeeded in evoking the 
gruesome and nauseating Moghul deca¬ 
dence; but the point of the play is its 
contemporaneity, which is unfortunate^ 
not there. 
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Alauddin Music Circle 


fU Oi r Mi sin (rhu 


A private conceit undet the auspices 
of the recently organised Alauddin Music 
Circle was held on August 25, at the re¬ 
sidence of Dr M Chakraboity. Mr Rohm 
Ghosh, a disciple of the late Alauddin 
Khan, presented Sajhagui, an obsolete 
r&ga of the Marwa scale which is obtain¬ 
ed combining Puivi and Purya having 
for its dominant and subdominant the 
major third and seventh lespcctively. 
It takes both varieties of the fourth and 
sixth. 

Mr Ghosh initiated his elaboration with 
alap in the first tetrachord and the majoi 
seventh of the lower octave. On the 
descent from the upper tetrachord when 
he was sustained on the majoi fouith it 


produced an aesthetic p(easurje. The 
alap gradually unfolded itself in the 
&rand dhrupadi style. The tan compo¬ 
sitions were deftly executed producing 
various shades and colour: I Sajhagiri 
is a scholastic raga and it was very 
^.apablv explored by Mr Ghosh. 

fie chose foi lus second number the 
;omantic nocturnal raga Malgunja The 
combination was in tiital but the ela¬ 
boration was rather overdone. Capa¬ 
ble accompanimennt on the tabala was 
piouded by Mr Swapan Choudhuiy. 

Earlier Mr Vishnupada Das, a folk 
singer of Bangladesh, sang some so/il*., 
of North Bengal. 


A Step In The 

KrWII K(i\fAR 

J HF 17th June 1974 meeting of “the 
organising comrades of two dif¬ 
ferent CPI (ML) factions working in 
different districts of West Benbal“, which 
discussed “the problems of unification 
of the Party and of other revolution¬ 
ary forces in the present situation’*, was 
a step in the right direction. We broad¬ 
ly agiee with its formulations and we 
call upon all genuine Marxist-Leninists, 
especially the diffeient CPI (ML) groups, 
to heed to the call for unity and act. 

The positive contributions in the con¬ 
text of the Indian revolution rendered 
by the CPI (ML) are inexoiablc facts of 
history. 

To deny this is to deny reality, re¬ 
write and twist history. But it is also 
a fact that from the very inception of 
the CPI (ML) and even before, the 
leadership had turned its back against 
many revolutionary groups, slammed the 
door on some and squeezed yel 


*Kranti Kumar, long undei detention, 
i^jns a member of the Politbureau of 
the Central Committee of the CPI (ML) 
—May 1970 Party Congress. 


Right Direction 

\\n onriR Co\TRAi>rs 

some others out. Indeed, the leadership 
tried all along to keep the CPI (ML) 
insulated from ell other revolutionary 
gioups. ThiV erroneous trend has 
to he rectified. 

The Eighh or the First Congress of 
the Party was as much a victory over 
right oppoitunism as it was a surrender 
to left-sectarianism. The erroneous 
line of annihilation as the “highest form 
of cla«s stiuggle and the beginning of 
guerilla warfare”, came to be political¬ 
ly theorised as “the only way to mobi¬ 
lise the people’*, out of the non-political, 
non-organisationa) but purely military 
principle, “Guerilla action alone can 
mobilise the people.... etc.. . *’, advo¬ 
cated by Lin Piao at a time when the 
Chinese revolution went adventuristic by 
resorting to positional and mobile war¬ 
fare, abandoning Mao Tse-tung*s strategy 
and tactics of guerilla warfare. Later 
on, the 'annihilation line* was so much 
blown out of proportion and so much 
dogmatised as to be blindly believed in 
as the cure for all ills—tbe panacea. 
It was believed that it would solve all 
the problems of the Indian revolution; 


that it would alone mobilise the people, 
arm the people, organise the people, 
build the army, establish the base area, 
spread politics, fight revisionism, build 
the party and to cap all, create the New 
Man. Preposterously enough, a com¬ 
munist came to be defined it. (It was 
said, he was not a communist who had 
not dipped his hands in the blood of 
the class enemy). 

So much is indisputable. Much is left 
unsaid, as the right to criticise is the sole 
light of the Parly as a whole No in¬ 
dividual, however, 'big*, nor any group 
of individuals, nor any group of the CPI 
(ML) can arrogate to himself or itself, 
the right to review the past. Such ar¬ 
rogance would amount to self-righteous¬ 
ness and self-boasling, of claiming him¬ 
self or itself as the ‘only one’, the ‘only 
suceessors to the CPI (ML)’, the only 
upholders of the correot line etc. It 
may lead to saying that C.M. was the 
villain of the place or that C M was all 
correct. 

By turning out tons of documents, by 
producing a plethora of programmes, 
the concerned have done great disservice 
to the rause of unity of the Parly. The 
heaps of documents mushrooming every 
day have done enough mischief by con¬ 
fusing the mind of the common man and 
the understanding of the cadre. The 
cause of the unity of the parly would 
be best served if the concerned desist 
from dumping in the public their neces¬ 
sarily subjective stuff and coolly and 
collectedly await or act for the unity of 
the party. This is said without preju¬ 
dice to the principled struggle between 
lines going on all through. The ab-* 
sence of a united party, i.e., its present 
existence only in groups and individuals, 
tends to anarchy and indiscipline ruling- 
the roost. Even responsible comrades in 
jail forget their limitations, ignolte re¬ 
volutionary norms and practice and hard¬ 
ly resist the temptation of rolling out 
their tons of documents, only to add to 
the prevailing confusion outside. The 
free-for-all attitude must immediately be 
put an end to for unity’s sake. 

The tall claims of different CPI (ML) * 
groups, each claiming itself as the only 
( true successor to the CPI (ML), stand 
in the way of unity. Liquidationists of 
all hues are active all around. Just now 
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they pore the main clanger. A species 
of them throws up its hands, tears and 
fists the air in a show of frustration to 
i demonstrate that there is no more any 
CPI (ML), that the party is in a shambles, 
and prescribes a fresh beginning right 
from scratch. Another variety of liqui- 
dationists makes conspiratorial soundings 
for recalling the armed revolution and 
disbanding the party. This betrayer- 
brand quotes the one-time declaration of 
Ho Chi Minh for dissolving the party. 
It underplays, rather suppresses, the fact 
that in the best interests of his country's 
revolution. Ho Chi Minh only changed 
the name of the party to ‘♦he Workers* 
Party* and sent the whole organisation 
underground, thus saving the whole party. 

Then, you have Lin Piaoists. This 
funny gioup has the betrayer, the career¬ 
ist and the double-dealer as its inspirer. 
There can be no common ground with 
this gioup for any purpose, let alone for 
unity. 

Modern revisionism remains the main 
danger. We should never lose sight of 
this nor minimise its danger at any turn 
in view of its being headed by the Soviet 
social-imperialism. While salvaging the 
Puty from left-sectarianism there is al- 
, ways the danger of receding again into;the 
trap of light opportunism. We should at 
* all costs be vigilant about this danger. 
Friendly Criticism 

We endorse generally the decisions of 
the June 17 meeting; and urge on the 
participant comrades to take concrete 
follow-up action on what they had de¬ 
cided in the meeting. But before think¬ 
ing aloud about the concrete steps to 
f be taken, we should like to put in some 
friendly criticism. 

The meeting held, “At 'the same time, 
it should be clearly stated, that if the 
CPI (ML) leaders do not do anything 
about this, the cadres are not bound to 
wait.... the CPI (ML) cadres will have 
to take the entire responsibility of revi¬ 
ving the Party". Is it not a threat? Is 
it necessary to say this just now 7 Does 
this help unity efforts 7 Let first things 
be attended to first; and last things last. 

„ Why presume that the CPI (ML) leaden 
will nqt do anything about this? In 
fact, their not doing anything will be 
known only after seme time. So, first 
comes your concrete action in bringing 


about unification. Should you noit wait 
for the outcome of your call followed 
by action? Are you not giving rise to 
a misgiving that yet another centre is 
about to sprout, from your combined 
group, at some point of time whenever 
you would feel it right to say that the 
leaders did not do anything about uni¬ 
fication ? 

We on oui part, of course, under¬ 
stand your zeal, earnestness and genuine¬ 
ness. 

It is high time the party was united. It 
is only a unified CPI (ML) with a proper 
stance of uniting with other revolution¬ 
ary groups and fortes that can lead the 
Indian revolution. We would like to re¬ 
call that there was the 'Open Letter* 
signed by the Six Comrades in jail, which 
for the first time called for the unity of 
the different groups. 

You have rightly recalled Comrade 
Ashim Chalterjcc*s statement legarding 
the evaluation of Comrade Charu Mazum- 
dar and the need for unity. But you 
did not, for whatever reason, mention 
the ‘Open Letter* even as referred to by 
him in his statement, exhorting com¬ 
rades to heed its call for unity. (It is 
reliably learnt that only a synopsis of 
the ‘open letter’ as just a news item 
was contemplated by the signatories. But 
by a lapse, either intentional or uninten¬ 
tional, the text originally meant foi 
cadres only was made public. It was 
any way a serious lapse and a grave 
error). 

For principled unity, at least a mini¬ 
mum basis is necessary for 'the different 
groups of the CPI (ML) to rally round. 
Will the fact of their once belonging to 
the CPI (ML) which led the armed strug¬ 
gle provide enough basis for bringing 
about the unity of the Party. Is it not 
a reality that the different CPI (ML) 
groups have taken strong and separate 
postures, supported by their respective 
documents of programme, tactical line, 
and self-critical report 7 Is it not also 
a reality that each of them claims to 
be the ‘only one' and alt that ‘the only 
correct one* and its document to be the 
‘only basis around which others should 
rally for any unity 7 Well, in this con¬ 
text, will a mere call for unity or a call 
for giving up such claims suffice for 
achieving unity? There are groups. 


once belonging to the CPI (ML), but 
now showing themselves off as Lin Piaoists, 

It is a pious hope that all groups includ* * 
ing those with antagonistic stances will 
positively respond to the unity call. 

A call for unity should not merely be 
a call in the air. Concrete action should 
follow it. A call should not be allowed 
to go abstract or idealistic. 

Some Suggestions 

To begin with, there must he a mini¬ 
mum basis; i.c., an area of maximum 
agreement, a common plane to which 
different groups, can be made to converge. 

By whate\er name you call it—this meet¬ 
ing of the different groups for the ourpose 
of achieving anew unity of the CPHML) 

it is not a co-ordination committee 
to organise a new party from scratch. 

What basis can theie be other than 
the “Spring Thunder Over India" 
a) tide Add to this the fraternal sug¬ 
gestions by the CPC. The ‘Open Letter' 
carried a piuncd version of the frater¬ 
nal suggestions. The fratertial sug¬ 
gestions are none other than the 
rich experiences of the great Chinese 
revolution. A complete version of the 
fiaternal suggestions along with the 
‘Spring Thunder Over India’ article 
should be the main props of the unity 
efforts. 

With >the inviolable, incontrovertible 
basis for dialogue ready at hand, meet 
the different groups and indiwduals once 
belonging to the CPI (ML) and prepare 
them for a dialogue across the table on 
that basis. Take your own time to 
draw as large a number of the Central 
Committee members of the CPI (ML) aa 
possible to the common table, for 'the 
purpose. Let them search for further 
areas of agreement and develop them k 
into rairying out step by step what you 
decided at the June 17 meeting. 

Lei all comrades involved in and re$* 
ponsible foi this unity effort lemember 
Comrade Mao’s teaching : 

‘‘Practise Marxism, not revisionism; 
unite, and don’t split; be open and 
above board, and don’t intrigue and 
conspire". 

It should also be remembered ; 

“Everything in the world is divided 
into two, and the same is tru* of the 
Party. The struggle within the Parky 
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between unity and split will continue as 
long as there is class struggle in society 
and the struggle between the two lines 
within the Party. Outside jthc party 
there are other parties. Inside it there 
are groupings. This has always been 
so.” (IX Issue of Red Flag. 1973), 


Letter 

On Unification 

Being a cadre of the CPI (ML) I can¬ 
not remain silent when some crucial 
questions are being raised and debated. 

The question of unity is not so simple 
as Sri Santosh Rana and others make it 
appear- The unity of Revolutionaries 
and the unity of counter or sham revo¬ 
lutionaries is not identical. A real com¬ 
munist party has to pass through the 
bitter struggle between two lines and 
it is quite in keeping with the laws of 
development that Plekhanovs rise and 
die everywhere, and Lenins emerge, 
fight and triumph. 

It is unfortunate that the Naxalbari 
uprising could not be sustained. It is 
tragic that Comrade Charu Miazumdat 
died when he was on the point of cor¬ 
recting his mistakes and making a self- 
critical analysis. The agents of the Lin 
Piao clique then succeeded in usurping 
the party and in creating deep frustra¬ 
tion, distrust and inertia, upholding the 
left adventurist line in the name of fol¬ 
lowing “The Respected Leader” Com¬ 
rade Charu Mazumdar. They went to 
the extent of saying that even the CPC 
could be defied in the name of Comrade 
Charu Mazumdar. No one can advise 
revolutionaries to unite with these ele¬ 
ments. 

Again the question is not how many 
of the CC members met in 1971 and 
revived the CC excluding CM and 
Saumya. The question remains whe4 
ther these majority members headed by 
SN etc. were politically correct or not. 
How does Santosh Rana think that we 
the cadres had accepted their thesis 
that CM followed a vacillating and na¬ 
tional chauvinistic line at the time of 
the Indian aggression in 1971 ? It was 
the Bengal-Bihar-Orissa Border Region¬ 


al Committee led and controlled by 
Ashim Chatterjee and Santosh Rana 
which was rejected by the rank and file 
on this question. So, how jdo they 
expect Comrade Saumya and other re¬ 
volutionary leaders to treat their CC as 
the revolutionary centre and come un¬ 
der their banner? Unity cannot be forg¬ 
ed with people who touched the blood¬ 
stained hands of Sohan Pal and com¬ 
pany in the jail while breaking their 
fast. Fundamental unity is the unity 
of revolutionaries at the grass-roots, not 
at the tower of intellectual ‘heroes'. 
And it is cadres who are the decisive 
force. 

A Cadre of Howrah District 


Hunger-Strike 

-We have decided to go on an in¬ 
definite hunger-strike from August 26 
in protest against jail repression on us 
as political prisoners. Wc are launch¬ 
ing this struggle on the basis of a 
imited programme wijth all those pri¬ 
soners of different political persuasions 
who do not have any reservation in 
[joining us in tins struggle. We de¬ 
mand that (1) bar fetters be removed 
from our legs; (2) political news in 
newspapers and magazines be not 
blacked out with ink or cut out; (3) 
political books be allowed without res¬ 
trictions; (4) adequate medical treat¬ 
ment. 

Jail Unit 

Hazaribagh Central Jail, Bihar 

Attack On PLT 

On the evening of August 26, the 
artistes, director and technicians of 
PLT s “Duswapner Nagari" were man¬ 
handled when they went to the Star 
Theatre to stage the play by the hood¬ 
lums of the ruling party cariying Con¬ 
gress flags. The Secretary of the PLT 
and the dramatist-director of the play 
Utpal Dulit said in a statement that not 
only were they (director, artistes and 
technicians) not allowed to enter the 
hall bi4t they were also manhandled by 
the goondas. Even an actress was man¬ 
handled. The attackers justified their 


act by saying that the play preached the 
ideology of the CPI(M) and CPI(ML). 
In other words, as the attackers them¬ 
selves said—the attack was against the* 
democratic right of free expression. 

This incident shows that this anti-peo¬ 
ple government, while not discouraging 
the propagation of obscene and deprav¬ 
ed plays and films, goes against any 
sort of publicity which is anti-govern¬ 
ment. We request the people to pro¬ 
test against such attacks on democratic 
rights. 

Promode . Sengupta 
General Secretary, APDR 
Calcutta 


Does Not Click 

A call for dharna, gherao and mor- 
chas on August 21 in Maharashtra was 
given by the Sangharsh Samiti compos¬ 
ed of the CPM, CPI, SP, Lai Nishan , 
Jana Sangh and trade union organisa¬ 
tions like the AITUC, CITU. HMS, 
HMP and Bharatiya Mazdoor Sabha. 
Some months back a similar call preced¬ 
ed by beating of lhalis as the ‘death 
knell of the Congress Government was 
given and it was, generally, followed 
enthusiastically by the working class and 
all sections of the people. The railway v 
strike intervened and brought to surface 
the lack of vision, coherent action 
and dynamic leadership of the oppo¬ 
sition parties. The left parties failed to 
take the railmen’s strike and the pub¬ 
lic support for it to the political plane. 
The public treated the strike on the 
political plane and wanted it to be , 
fought tooth and nail. Even the Cen¬ 
tral Government was very much afraid 
of the situation on May 8, the day the * 
strike began, registering a complete 
breakdown of transport activity in the 
entire country. Taking this clue, the 
opposition parties in Maharashtra who 
claim that they were serious about the 
strike but weep that the dictatorial 
Congress smashed it. should have 
brought key industries and municipal 
services in Maharashtra to a standstills 
The working class should have been 
brought out in the street to meet the 
hoodlums of the Congress who were 
plying trucks and other transport ser- 
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vices which had been affected by the 
strike. Repression was let loose and 
yet the opposition leadership did not 
think of resisting it all out. A speaker 
at a public meeting was picked up by 
the police from the platform itself and 
put behind bars under DIR and yet the 
leaders exhorted the workers to be calm 
and not get provoked. At the various 
meetings arranged by these left parties 
to draw up a programme to intensify 
the strike, the controversy was about who 
would bring out in the street through a 
strike the sections of industry they con¬ 
trolled. In other words, the controversy 
was whether the CPI, CPM and Lai 
Nishan would bring cotton workers out 
or the followers of Fernandes would 
bring BEST and the municipal services 
to a standstill first. Even if this con¬ 
troversy had ended in a common under¬ 
standing, were they interested in a gene¬ 
ral strike until the deadlock was solved 
by the Central Government? The lead¬ 
ers feared that once these key industries 
went on strike they would lose their 
hold over the workers of the industries 
they control, because the authorities 
would declare the strike illegal. They 
were therefore prepared to undertake 
one day’s token strike in sympathy 
with the railway workers. They still 
have illusions that some haphazard de¬ 
monstrations and token bandhs and 
gheraos can solve political pro¬ 
blems. It is because the opposition 
leaders ignore the revolutionary aspect 
of working class struggles that the peo¬ 
ple at large have no confidence in them, 
though men want to resist the hard¬ 
ships under the capitalist system. 

Once again we saw the bankruptcy 
of the line which the left parties under¬ 
take to clear up the political mess and 
the consequent demoralisation of the 
people. As soon as the 18 MLAs who 
heroically prevented the Maharashtra 
Government from conducting the Assem¬ 
bly proceedings on August 5 were sus¬ 
pended, there should have been a bandh 
with gheraos and dharnas on August 6, 
because the public was in a mood then, 
suffering as it was from a critical scar¬ 
city of kerosene and food. But the 18 
MLAs chose to figh't singly with a few 
Mahagai Pratikar Mahilas who no 
doubt showed courage in resisting the 


police. Had the left parties given a 
call for a bandh until the dissolution of 
the Naik Ministry the situation in Ma¬ 
harashtra would have been different; 
the entire Indian people were watching 
the events in Bombay with interest. 
Battles are fought to win. In the serious 
attempt to win you may lose, but it does 
not matter, 'the point is whether you 
tried to fight well, seriously and fear¬ 
lessly. But the programme announced 
by the Sangharsh Samiti is a tame affair 
and if it flops one should not wonder. 

P. T. Bhagwat 
Sion, Bombay 

Harassment 

We are surprised to learn that the 
police i aided on June 24 the house of 
Mr Abdul Matin, an active member of 
the Legal Aid Committee and also act¬ 
ing as the Secretary of the Dr D. N. 
Kotnis Memorial Committee. West Bengal, 
which promotes the cause of India-China 
friendship. The police took away the 
youngest brother of Mr Matin, a twelve- 
year-old student of Class VIII, to the local 
police station, without assigning any 
reason whatsoever. They also took away 
some valuable books and two watches 
and some ornaments. 

The Committee records its strong pro¬ 
test against such illegal and undemo¬ 
cratic actions of the police. 

Amar Prasad Chakraborly 
President, Legal Aid Committee 
Calcutta 

Garm Hava 

The letter about Garm Hava (August 
24) by a certain Film-goer presents 
a rich mixture of nonsense, ignorance 
and illf^concealed icommutial feeling,, 
not to speak of jargon-mongering. The 
logic, or rather the lack of it, of his ar¬ 
gument against the film is truly as¬ 
tounding. To start with, he suggests 
that it is quite unnecessary to talk about 
the sufferings of the Muslims in India; 
indeed, to do so indicates partisan feel- 
lings. Why ? Because the Hindus in 
Pakistan had to suffer more. What 
objectivity * 


Then he proceeds with great aplomb* 
to demonstrate his grasp of sociology. 
But he cannot distinguish between, 
structure and content and goes on to 
say that Salim Mirza’s family is totally 
feudal, for remnants of feudalism stQl 
adhere to his structure ( has ',he ever 
heard of a Hindu joint family?). That 
S.Vwn Mirza has no landed property 
and that he is a businessman appear to 
be completely irrelevant issues to the 
Film-goer. 

He has no idea about the meanings 
of the numerous terms which he uses 
so glibly in his letter. His concern for 
the lack of political consciousness among 
the 'different classes of the .Muslim 
‘society* is leally touching. The knit- 
ing of his pontifical brows as he rebukes 
“Frontier” for being too indulgent to¬ 
wards the Muslims is hilariously funny. 
Of course, he assures the Muslims of 
his critical Sympathy. We feel very 
relieved by his assurance. 

It is not very hard to understand the 
motivations of our Film-goer. His atti¬ 
tude unequivocally places 'him in that 
category of bigots who consider all 
minority communities, particularly the 
Muslims, to be inferior and who are 
prepared to be condescending and big- 
brotherly towards these people provided 
they clo not try to assert themselves and 
aie properly grateful. These are the 
people who shout so much about se¬ 
cularism and democracy. 

Sincerity, honesty, objectivity and 
such other human qualities are becom¬ 
ing extinct very fast. The authorities 
and their henchmen frown upon these 
and woe to him who dares to oppose, 
them. But some men are foolish in¬ 
deed. They continue to show honesty 
in theii artistic creations. So, they are 
immediately besieged by the vultures 
praying upon our struggling and op* 
pressed national culture. Hence, the 
attacks on “Garm Hava”. Hence, the 
letter from our Film-goer. 

Balai Dufta 
Calcutta 

For Frontier contact 
POPULAR ROOK STALL, 

Near Bank of India, 
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Sonar Bangla 

From the building up of a Sonar 
Bangla when Mr Siddhartha Ray took 
the oath as Chief Minister m March 
1972 to the setting up of the Wanchoo 
Commission m July 1974 is the long, 
weary way along which Mr Ray has 
ploded on. We are now reminded of 
what was promised to the people. End 
the rule of the barbarians—was the 
battle cry of the present ministers The 
charges they had levelled against the 
second UF Ministny (1969-70) have 
boomeianged. Law and order? News¬ 
papers, in spite of the newsprint cut, 
are ciowdcd with stories of bloodshed, 
murder, rape and arson The number 
of unemployed youths is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Frustration and dis¬ 
content are growing. Essential com¬ 
modities, including foodstuff, aie rarest 
in the market or available at black- 
market puces The rich are getting 
richer and the people are staivmg Cor¬ 


ruption, nepotism and bribery are ram¬ 
pant in every sphere of life. 

Pramatha Sengupta 
Calcutta 

City With Many Faces 

Calcutta today is a city with many 
faces. Utpal Dutt in his latent play 
Dushswapner Nagari explored the con¬ 
tours of one such face—a sad and an¬ 
guished record of police terrorism and 
shoddy power politics. Calcutta also 
offers a strange contrast between ex¬ 
treme affluence on the one hand and 
abysmal poverty on the other; in the 
last few years the city has been inun¬ 
dated by boutiques, beauty parlours, 
fashionable textile shops, sleazy bars and 
restaurants. Skyscrapers rise hideously, 
from street corners, obliterating the 
skyline Air-conditioned imported cars 
lend the city a false meritricious charm 
High priced women's magazines flood 
the book stalls offering a nch fare of 


enticing advertisements to lure the rich 
into a wasteful spending spree. Alt < 
these excrescences step from a dying 
and decadent society which has to in*"" 
vent fresh gimmicks to refurbish its 
turmshed image. The poor have abso¬ 
lutely no place in all this. 

Two worlds exidt side by side in Cal¬ 
cutta—^ glittering one built (on the 
blood, sweat and tears of the poor and 
a hand-to-mouth, lack-lustee enfeebled 
one which gives much more than it 
can ever hope to receive. Strangely 
enough. Leftist movements here havte 
begun and ended, campaigns for the 
underdog started and then abandoned 
and all the while the staunchless wound 
of poverty bleeds inexorably Nothing 
seems to be able to make a dent in 
the complacence of the rich and the 
fatalistic despair of the downtrodden. 
Calcutta is destined to be a city of night¬ 
mares for a long time to come. 

Samir Mukherjee 
Calcutta 
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Defend Prisoners 


The Legal Aid Committee has been 
functioning since August 1972 to help 
thousands of political prisoners living 
in sub-human conditions in different jails 
in India. Most of them being poor peo¬ 
ple and peasants are not able to de¬ 
fend themselves against the large number 
of charges (sometimes as high as 60) 
framed against them. If any one was 
granted bail or acquitted, he or she would 
be tagged onto other cases and rearrested. 

The Legal Aid Committee tried to 
stand by the side of the victims irres-. 
pcctive of their ideology. 

The task was not easy. Getting in-, 
formation and instructions from the 
prisoners, organising legal defence in 
various courts, acute financial and 
numerous other problems, specially in 
a regime of police terror, stood in our 
w'ay. But a large number of friends, 
sympathisers, and democratic-minded 
people* and organisations cooperated 
with us to tackle the problems. 

Up to June 1974 nearly 2,000 politi¬ 
cal prisoners from different jails sought 
legal help from the committee. 

One hundred and forty bail and ha¬ 
beas corpus petitions were moved 
for detenus and bail was granted in 56. 
cases. Twenty-one were released. The 
test are pending hearing. 

One hundred and forty bail petitions 
were moved for undertrial prisoners; bail 
was granted in 20 cases. 

Sixty-six Sessions cases were attend¬ 
ed; 46 were acquitted. Eleven are pen¬ 
ding trial. The rest were convicted. 

Twenty-eight appeal cases were filed 
before the High Court in connection with 
death sentence and life imprisonment; 
two appeals were filed before the Supre¬ 


me Court. Sixty miscellaneous appeals 
were filed before various courts. 

During the past two years the com¬ 
mittee has participated in various demo¬ 
cratic movements to demand the release 
of all political prisoners and protect the 
civic and democratic rights of the people 
at large. 

The committee knows that very little, 
could be done so far and that our efforts 
barely touch the fringe of the vast prob¬ 
lem. The committee appeals to progres¬ 
sive and democratic people and organi¬ 
sations to set up support groups in their 
respective neighbourhoods in order |to 
provide continuous help to the committee. 

It invites criticism of its work 
and suggestions. It appeals to all con¬ 
cerned to come forward and help it fin¬ 
ancially, organisationally and by com¬ 
municating information about those 
still languishing in jail. 

Cheques drawn in favour of Bina 
Bancrjee may be sent to either of the 
addresses given below Money orders, 
cash and communications to the office 
( 2 ):- 

1. Bina Banerjee, 

Account No. 10616 

United Bank of India, Sealdah. 
Branch, 28, Acharya Pr a full a Chan¬ 
dra Roy Road, Calcutta-9. 

2. Jayasree Rana, Secretary, |Legal 
Aid Committee, 9, Old Post Office 
Street, (First Floor), Calcutta-1. 
Office hours: 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Monday to Friday 
Sd/ Amar Prasad Chakravarty 
President, Legal Aid Committee 
Sd/- Jayasree Rana, Secretary, 

Legal Aid Committee. 
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T HE i ole of the Yahya Khans and the Chogyals which this subcontinent 
throws up is to provide Mrs Gandhi with a pretext for external adven¬ 
tures in the name of democracy. Is there any genuine democracy in Sikkim 
under the new constitution ■* The Chief Executive, an- Indian, is the rwl 
boss there, with powers to override the decisions of even the most dodte 
ministers one can think of. The famous elections m which the Sikkim 
Congress won 31 of the 32 seats weie held in the massive presence of the 
Indian army—a permanent fixture —and paia-military forces, and by parties 
and personalities whose role is becoming increasingly quizzical, now that 
verbal opposition to a figurehead amounts to demagogic distraction. The 
Chogyal was cut down to size, but the people of Sikkim were not upgraded 
to genuine democracy this summer under a constitution drafted by Indians 
and accepted by leaders who have now reduced the democratic process to a 
mockery by their unseemly haste to neck and hug New Delhi 

The constitution, drafted m haste, has loopholes Foi instance, the 
request for Sikkimese representation in the Indian Pailuiment should have been ' 
forwarded through the Chogyal In India question* have been raised as to the^ 
propriety of admitting a monarchy into a republic, and vhelher the Associate? 
Stale’ status will not be claimed later bv, sav.iTemil Nadu, Nagdand 01 MiroraiA 
or Kashmir But Mis Gandhi’s Goseminent is seldom checkmated by afly 
argument. 

This time the reaction in China and Nepal has been instant and 
Some Indian property has been damaged in Kathmandu and the lttdiMI^ 
Ambassador has angrily protested, more than once The fact that Nepal* 
landlocked country, depends to a large extent on India for aid and trade toft 
restrain her criticism, if not her silent resentment Another restraining factAJ 
is the fear that Nepali Congress leaders sheltering m India mav be encourggM 
ttf do something. Nepal has had enough trouble with the Khampas on Ik 
T ibetan bolder, some of whom are said to have moved into Sikkim The U3a 
connection with the Khampua is not broken yet % 

China sees m the latest Indian action another instance of Russian 
couragement. In Sikkim a huge Indian army faces the Chinese and^ a PfetofflE 
interested in keeping Chma at bay should also be interested m India’s 
mg her grip over Sikkim. It is also a curious fact [that New Delhi* dtipn 
its professed desire for tranquillity m South Asia » often upsetting the balance Aim 
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* deliberately. The reverberations of the 
May explosion had hardly died down 
when it acted over Sikkim, creating a 
furore and a setback to the prospects 

< of better relations with Peking. Is it 
because the economic situation in the 
| country is getting so desperate that des¬ 
perate actions, by way of distraction, 
'\ have to be staged? This cannot be the 

* whole explanation. The arrogance of 

* the Indian Government, ‘jbased on the 

* Russian umbrella, has of late become 
more reckless because the USA is m- 

' dulgent towards a New Delhi throwing 


Us weight about. Something is smelly. 
Why, by the way, should Republican 
Senator Percy spend some time with the 
Indian army in Ladakh and go to 
Bhutan? As for his remark that the 
Indian army is so good that it needs no 
external assistance, he seems to have 
forgotten the Russian aid and advice 
which keep it going. HoWever, Mr 
Swaran Singh will feel and bargain 
better in the Kremlin with the Sikkim 
feather in his cap. But what’s cooking 
really? That is the question 


Nixon’s Cross 


It is the Christmas spirit. The new 
U.S. President has granted, m a message 
throbbing with compassion, full and 
absolute pardon to Richard M. Nixon, 
whom some misguided Americans call 
one of the major criminals of this cen- 
tuiy. ”Mr Richard Nixon and his loveo 
ones will continue to suffer, no matter 
what I do, no matter what we as a 
great and good nation can do together 
to make his goal of peace come true”, 
says President Ford. Nixon’s goal of 
peace! Ask Indochina. Great and good 
nation 7 Think of what the dope- 
addict GIs and Marines did on the 
ground, sea and air over many countries 
in the past 20 years. However, this seems 
to be a premature season for forgive¬ 
ness, and Mr Nixon has been contrite 
enough to tell the world that he will bear 
the cross of Watergate to the end of 
his life. 

But what about some of the great and 
good people who surrounded the Presi¬ 
dent and served him and who are now 
m deep trouble, because of that? Pre¬ 
sident Ford will perhaps extend his 
Compassion to them. 

These men got into trouble not be¬ 
cause they set in motion some of the 
most obnoxious operations against the 
fundamental rights of radical indivi¬ 
duals and groups fighting for the 
cause of the people, but because they 
Wked upon their near rivals, men of 
tligit own class and temperament, as 
enfimiesM By doing this the jex-Presi- 
* dfftt violated the rules of the game 


'I he Democrats were not real enemies 
of his class, but he used some of the 
means against them which his prede¬ 
cessors and his own organisations have 
been using against radical groups, white 
or black. Let us not speak again of 
the crimes Mr Nixon and his predeces¬ 
sors committed in their external poli¬ 
cies. (The day Mr Ford announced 
his pardon coincided with the disclosure 
of Mr Nixon’s CIA aid to topple 
Allende.) These, except for brief pe¬ 
riods, did Jiot stir the American libe¬ 
rals out of their sleep. What did up¬ 
set them was that Mr Nixon should 
classify as his enemies men like Thomas 
Watson of IBM* Edwin Land of Pola¬ 
roid, James Reston and McGeorge 
Bundy. This was the fatal flaw of the 
Nixon Administration, and not, for ins¬ 
tance, clandestine programmes drawn up 
by the FBI to “expose, disrupt, misdirect, 
discredit, or otherwise neutralise the 
activities of black nationalist, hate-type 
organisations and groupings, their lead¬ 
ership, spokesmen, membership, and 
supporters”. These did not goad the 
liberal press to protest overmuch and 
take on campaigns of exposure. 

The departure of Mr Nixon does not 
mean that the U.S. administration will 
not continue to be criminal (when I it 
suits it, at home and abroad. Mr 
Nixon was blunt. But the dovish coo- 
uigs of Mr Ford will not tame the hawk 
or the eagle that is symbolical of the 
vicious American pouter. As for a 
cleaner administration, let us not bother 


about Watergate. Any deputy minis¬ 
ter of State in any part of India, not 
to speak of the Prime Minister, can take , 
quite a few Watcrgates in his stride any 
day. 




Little To Eat 


For the twenty-seventh year in suc¬ 
cession since 1947 one again sees the 
annual syndrome V>f drought, famine, 
and massive exodus of rural people to 
the cities* making a mockery of the 
Government's food and agricultural 
policies. The failure of the food po¬ 
licy, which was framed at the direc¬ 
tion of vested interests, has now brought 
famine to the countryside of West Ben¬ 
gal, as elsewhere. There are reports 
of starvation deaths m several West 
Bengal districts, particularity in Ban- 
kura, Purulia* Mid n a pore and Murthi- 
dabad. Some parts of the Sunderbans 
are also facing starvation. The ration¬ 
ing system does not exist in the vil¬ 
lages. Rice is not to be had there 
since the rice stock has been lifted in 
the name of procurement by the gov¬ 
ernment procuring agents to feed Cal- ' 
cutta and other urban areas. The West 
Bengal Governor, Mr A. L. Dias, dur¬ 
ing his recent tour of Midnapore vil¬ 
lages saw people in the countryside eat¬ 
ing grass instead of any kind of food 
People are dying ’from starvation 
At least nine people including five men 
died so during a week in Bankura. 
Hundreds of starving people are leaving 
their homes in search of work and 
food. Conditions throughout the coun¬ 
tryside in Bankura, Purulia, Midnapore 
and Murshidabad remind one of the 
famine of 1943. The Government is 
yet to admit that its food policy hat been 
anti-people. The complacent rulers 
and the Congress leaders are blaming 
the many deaths on malnutrition rather 
than on starvation. Wkat is the dif¬ 
ference? Nearly 75 per cent of the 
1.6 million people in Purulia district 
have forgotten the taste of rice and 
wheat for months They have been 
living on one meal a day of a paste of 
grounded maize, milo or soedg Jof a 
type of grass grown in the district. 
Never before in the history of Purulia . 
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had the price of rice shot up to Re. 5 
or Re. 6 a kilo. During a period of 
food shortage, many people die after 
taking things not fit to be eaten. But 
such cases are not officially regarded as 
starvation deaths. Midnapore, where 
such deaths often occur, is India's third 
largest district, having a population of 
5.7 million. There are yearly three 
million landless peasants, only one-tenth 
of whom are covered hy the modified 
rationing system. The rest have to 
fend for themselves. 

That the food policy of West Bengal 
has been a corrupt one is admitted 
even by a section of the Congress lead¬ 
ers. Last week, at the general council 
meeting of the Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee, they wanted to know why responsi¬ 
bility of procurement was given to rice 
mills who had “failed** to collect even 
the 25 per cent of the levy (3.5 lakh 
tonnes) they were supposed to procure 
and hand over to the Government. 
The rice mills, they said, were allowed 
to procure a huge stock of paddy and 
divert it to their secret godowns. Since 
the Government had no control over the 
operation of husking machines in the 
countryside, the hoarded stock of paddy 
was processed by these and 
sold on the blackmarket. No action was 
taken against any of the rice millers 
in the State because they contribute to 
the Congress party fund. 

Another reason for the acute distress 
m the rural areas is the Government’s 
failure to give wages in foodgrains un¬ 
der the test relief schemes. The maxi¬ 
mum wage is Rs. 2 with which one 
cannot buy a kilo of wheat or rice on 
the open market. With limited employ¬ 
ment avenues open, the distress of the 
middle<Ias8 people is acute, for they 
are not covered by gratuitous relief 
sdhemes. 

Two Worlds 

After twenty-three years of planning 
and three years of garibi hatao, the 
number of beggars in Calcutta keeps 
on swelling. Every day thousands of 
people stream into the city seeking a 
morsel of food. The ranks of pavement 
dwellers keep on growing. As for the 


villages, the less said the better. As 
pointed out earlier, those who cannot 
manage to live on grass and herbs are 
dying out of “malnutrition”. Many 
villagers have not taken rice for a long 
time. Fish or milk has become a pie 
in the sky. They have nothing to eat, 
nothing to wear. All this is due, we 
are told, to the blackmarketeers, the rain 
god and the people’s own callousness. 
Isn't Government doing all that it can, 
although the odds are formidable' But 
wait, things will take a turn for the 
better soon and everything will be fine- 
How, nobody knows. In the mean time 
the situation moves towards a blow-up. 
But neither the popular government 
nor the honoured legislators have much 
time to discuss these issues. They 
spend hours on the import licence scan¬ 
dal but can hardly spare time to find 
out what, if anything, could be done to 
alleviate the people’s misery. It is now 
two worlds: one of the people who 
must suffer and starve, another of those,j 
more privileged, who must go on mak¬ 
ing all the money and all the noises. 
But this is an artificial dichotomy, and 
sooner or later, it will be obliterated 
That would be the day of reckoning. 

There is no dearth of explanations 
and statistics to underline why such a 
situation has arisen. The food crop has 
not been very bad but the distribution 
system has failed us. It was all in the 
public interest that the Government 
decided to hand back the wholesale trade 
in wheat to traders, but they have not 
followed the ground rules. The Govern¬ 
ment has warned them of the conse¬ 
quence, nothing more. 1( is not sitting 
idle, though. Already it has started ber- 
ging for food once again from the 
USA and the USSR, and hopes to get 
something soon. It has not allowed 
false prestige to stand in the way. And 
this has happened when we have all 
the land and the people to produce 
just enough food to meet our needs. 
Here again the vested interests are so 
deeply entrenched that the cultivators gel 
hardly much of the fruit of their toil, 
the bulk of it being cornered by the 
rich peasantry. For all these years, we 
have been talking about doing some¬ 
thing about these problems. Must |we 
go on talking for anothn milhMiriunP 


Mizo Problem: The 
Unknown Dimension 

SHUKI.A 

I 

W HE temptation to generalise and , 
* over-simplify the issues involved 
in the troubles on our north-eastern 
border notwithstanding, it would neither 
be discreet nor helpful to lump the Mizo[ 
“insurgency” with the Naga discontent 
and equate the two. This only freezes 
the problem and inhibits an open dis¬ 
cussion towards realistic solutions which 
we foreclose by branding all trouble as 
insurgency and proceed to deal with the 
same as a matter of law and order. There 
is no gainsaying that a parr of it has 
to be, in any case, a law and order 
problem, but let us add, only a very 
small part. If the premise is formulated 
clearly and correctly—not bureauciati- 

cally-the exposition can be made 

multi-faceted and the problem tackled 
fruitfully. 

The Nagas, for instance, have never 
admitted to be Indians. The greatest 
hitch in hammering out a solution to the 
Naga problem hinges on this fact. Their 
insistence on being regarded historicailly 
as an independent entity and never 
having been part of the Indian pility— 
Hindu, Muslim or British—deserves sym¬ 
pathetic recognition. Once it is recog¬ 
nised, the othei steps towards a solution 
become somewhat easy. Conceding 
this claim would not, ipso facto, imply 
a sanction for secession. Nor, as is pro¬ 
jected l by the obtuse bureaucracy, 
would it in any way weaken the position 
of New Delhi in its efforts at reaching 
a settlement of the problem. 

Words play mischief. Thej deter* 
mine attitudes and responses. Wbgk ' 
Mr Jayaprakash Narayan was associel* 
ed with the Rev Michael Scott miwiort 
engaged in peace-making in Nagaland, ^ 
he was repeatedly asked by the N&ggs , 
if be regarded them as hostiles or P*l- ' 
riots. JP saw the sentiment behind 
question and did not damn the fighter* ^ 
as hostiles. By branding a fighting 
pie as outlaws we can simplify the 
action and legitimise white terror, fctykj 
to no avail For, our behaviour fhtnj 
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can well be described as that of <an 
enemy, our army be.omes the occupa¬ 
tion army, our locus standi that of an 
imperialist power or cf the successor to 
another. This makes ;or hardening of 
attitudes an4 stasis. Officious self- 
righteousncis is no 'j'n/uie for state¬ 
craft. 

This aside on NagiUt.J is relevant 
to an understanding of the Mizo ques¬ 
tion. The same bunglings and the 
same opacity have characterised the 
New Delhi moves in the case of Mizo¬ 
ram so far. Whether it was by design 
or accident—nothing is by accident in 
matterf of state—regrettably and un¬ 
wittingly, New Delhi has made things 
difficult for itself in a strange series of 
wrong decisions. When the Mizoram 
Chief Minister was ’in New Delhi, he 
had to wait for several days before he 
could receive an audience with the 
PM and the Home Minister. And what 
he was told finally to carry home was 
not much, and nothing to feel happy 
about Mr Chhunga's returning 
empty-hancled has helped nothing and 
damaged much. 

It is easy any day to “pacify” a popu¬ 
lation of 250,000 that inhabits Mizoram. 
And the Mizos have had repeated taste 
of the “pacification" offensive launched 
by our military and air force. The 
Mizos are the most highly educated 
among the tribal people. Christianity 
, is the religion of 96.99people of this 
State of 8,134 sq. miles. It is such 
people that are being “protected”. From 
their own people. Just as the Mizos 
know what “pacification” is, they are 
learning at a heavy cost to the national 
fabric, and in terms of pain and blood, 
what “protection" signifies. But these 
specifics did not prove effective elsewhere 
in the world in nearly similar situations. 
Is there any reason they should succeed 
here? 

Unlike the Nagas, the Mizos have never 
regarded themselves anything but Indian 
They did not even demand secession at 
any stage or in any constitutional par¬ 
leys. The British had put firmly down 
tkeir demand for representation in the 
^ Assam Assembly. They were kept be- 
^ JfOftd the purview of Government of India 
„]Acts, J9J9 and 1935, and were directly 
ruled by British officers in the most au- 
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thoritarian manner. Not even a sem¬ 
blance of political activity was allowed 
to them. Whenever they sought to be 
heard they were ruthlessly crushed by 
the British. Their clamour for inclusion 
under the 1919 Act and their attempt to 
form an organisation led to their arrest 
and long terms in prison. 

Mr McCall (1932-1943), the District 
Officer, realising that the British rule would 
soon come to an end, floated the sugges¬ 
tion that “the mountainous areas of Eastern* 
India and northern Burma be kept under 
the trusteeship of the League of Nations". 
But it needs being recalled that it was 
his parting kick (we know the plight of 
South-West Africa under trusteeship) out 
of imperial spite. The local people had 
nothing to do with this demand, nor did 
he deem it necessary to involve them in 
determining their future. The Mizos had 
known enough from experience of the 
British aims and attitudes. Continuation 
of the alien white's rule through the proxy 
of the League of Nations could not en¬ 
thuse them. The proposal died the death 
it deserved. 

His successor. Mr Macdonald, drew 
up a plan envisaging a constitutional set¬ 
up for the Mizo Hills. It was to have 
included a part of Burma with access 
to the sea in the Bay of Bengal. It sti¬ 
pulated maximum autonomy for the peo¬ 
ple except that a few subjects like de¬ 
fence, external affairs etc., would remain 
vested in the hands of the Government 
of India. Even though Mr Macdonald 
succeeded in getting it approved by a 
rigged-up Mizo Council comprising chiefs 
and their nominees, all yesmen of the 
British, bought over with the bait of pri¬ 
vileges, the Mizo public, in general re¬ 
acted to these proposals veiy sharply andj 
rejected the mischievous document out¬ 
right. 

Conpland Plan 

Nearly simultaneously. Prof Coupland, 
a renowned constitutional expert,, for¬ 
mulated a plan for the creation of a 
Crown Colony of Eastern Agency, inde¬ 
pendent of both Burma and India, and 
comprising the hill areas of Assam 
and Burma. The most influential poli¬ 
tical party founded after the Second 
World War, the Mizo Union, turned 
down the plan and expressed itself in 


favour of an autonomous political ar¬ 
rangement for the Mizos within India. 

It is significant that the rival political 
party, called the United Mizo Freedom 
Organisation, which had for its planks^ 
secession and a State consisting of the 
Mizo areas of Assam and East Pakistan 
integrated with the Union of Burma, 
failed to sway public opinion in its fa¬ 
vour, and its ambition remained abor¬ 
tive. Thus, the Mizo people repeatedly 
turned their face against any move to 
cut adrift from India, or join Burma, or 
become a separate sovereignty. 

It is in this background that Mizo 
f nutation and armed clashes since 1947 
should be considered. To their conster¬ 
nation they found themselves not count¬ 
ed but corralled with a show of arms 
by an invading and occupying Jaower 
whose ferocity they found shockingly 
wanton and wholly unwarranted. This 
shattered their dreams and led to a 
sad and bitter disenchantment as far as 
the Indian Government was concerned. 

What both the Nagas and Mizos could 
not reconcile to was seemingly to them 
a double standard of behaviour on New 
Delhi's part in its indulgence of insur¬ 
gency and chronic misbehaviour against , 
the .outsiders by the hostiles and Me 
local populace of another ethnic branch 
of theirs settled in Manipur, called 
Meiteis. There has long been a sense 
of 'injury and resentment against Jthisi 
'partiality* and it has only exacerbated, 
albeit ancillarily but always, the already 
tense situation. No tribal has been guil¬ 
ty of misconduct or meanness, cruelty 
or coercion, as far the civilian males and 
females of other linguistic groups in these 
areas are concerned. Whereas their 
ethnic collateral in Manipur valley Las 
never had its insurgency similarly oppos- 
ed in the Indian press, nor did it draw the 
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Same reprisals from the Indian army, even 
though its persecution of and marauding 
* on ‘the outsiders 'have remained habi¬ 
tual and a daily occurrence. Mizos of 
#.£hurachandpur (Manipur) and Nagas in 
this State and Nagaland bordering Burma • 
and Bangladesh have failed to grasp the 
rationale behind this invidious 'prefer- 
t ence\ They thus saw iviciousness re¬ 
warded and their nobility and gentleness 
abused and penalised. If it was divide 
and rule, it backfired as events have 
witnessed. If it was solidarity with the 
^ Hindus of the Imphal valley, who were “our 
men” after all, it was wrong on two 
counts. One, the “conscious” Meiteis 
have repudiated Hinduism as an alien 
aberration in several ways, and the ve¬ 
neer of extrapolation has been very thin 
k despite a lapse of centuries. Accultu¬ 
ration or identification with Indianism 
has been taboo in Manipur, it is vain 
. to conceal it. Not so in the case of the 
tribals. Those of them who embraced 
Hinduism, not many though, have done 
so without any reservations and with a 
fullness that is surprising. Two, the 
policy adopted by the Government of 
India, justifiably suspect as smacking of 
favouritism wasted on a hostile people 
has paid, if at all, very dangerous divi¬ 
dends. Besides daily 'events of discri- 
" mination and dishonour heaped on the 
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linguistic minorities, the Meiteis have 
year after year held orgies of violence 
and pogroms against the resident mino¬ 
rities and unleashed terror of a variety 
unimaginable in New Delhi or the rest 
of the country. This lethal praxis and 
'lack of loyalty', the tribals rightly argue,) 
has never invited the white terror of the 
Government of India that lesser events 
of so-called violence in the tribal tracts 
have done. The tribals—Mizos and 

Nagas—ask in bewilderment, is it be¬ 
cause we are untouchables for the Hindu 
officials of the Government of India, as we 
are for the Meiteis, who contemptuously 
call us Haus. They point out the parallel 
of Harijan-burning rampant in India, 
the game of the uppercaste Hindus 
dominant in our polity. 

The issues in north-east India must be 
stated without slurring or soft-pedalling 
so that they are tackled meaningfully. 
The phase of temporising is over. The 
gerrymandering perpetrated by the 
British for administrative purposes, best 
served by keeping the nationalities frag¬ 
mented geophysically, must be undone 
now in consonace with jthc wishes of 
the people whose aspirations towards 
cultural and geographical cohesion can¬ 
not ^afford to be spurned as seditious 
any more This attitude, as so far, will 
remain counter-productive, a(nd allow 7 
the sores of suspicion and suppression 
to fester subterraneously. Nobody in¬ 
terested in India's viability as a nation- 
State can feel but upset and alarmed 
at the persistence of inflexibility in New 
Delhi's response to the situation on our 
sensitive borders. Farsightedness 
about the national interests would seem 
to demand a reversal, or at least a re¬ 
vision, of the “get tough” policy that 
the Union Government recently announ¬ 
ced it intended to follow with respect 
to the most vulnerable and volatile among 
our frontiers with other countries, friend¬ 
ly and unfriendly. Unless New Delhi 
evinces the capacity of magnanimity when 
events warrant it, it cannot demand a 
change of heart from the Mizos who have 
been, for all one knows stonewalled. 
As in the case of Nagaland, this is unfor¬ 
tunate* 


Vietnam : The Struggle 
Continues 

(Karrim Essack talked to Madame 
Nguyen Thi Binh, Foreign Minister of 
the PRG, when she was in Dar-es* 
Salaam for the 20th anniversary of 
TANU). 

Q: The Paris Peace Agreement was 
signed 17 months ago. Why is there 
no peace in Vietnam? 

A: Peace has not been restored and 
war continues but in a different form- 
Our struggle is still the same as the 
national movements fighting against 
colonialism and imperialism in Africa. 
At present public opinion speaks little 
about what is happening in Vietnam. 
There are those with obvious interests 
who are ignoring what is taking place, 
deliberately. But there are those friends 
of ours in Africa and the liberation 
movements who believe that the Paris 
Agreement has already solved the pro¬ 
blems facing our country. If they hear 
of a violation, they think it is one of 
those flare-ups which soon will be 
stamped out. But the situation in 
Vietnam is more serious than what the 
public believes. It is getting worse. 

Q: What is the cause? 

A: As you know the U.S. tried by 
all means to frustrate the signing of 
the Paris Agreement. It i$ now trying 
to create conditions so as to re-raise 
the contents of the Paris Peace Agree¬ 
ment. Everyone is aware that the aim 
of the U.S. is to impose a neo-coIonial*| 
ist solution because of South Vietnam’s 
strategic position. This, however, the 
people of Vietnam are not prepared to 
accept. The U.S. imperialists 'believfe 
that once they give up South Vietnam, 
then the oppressed colonial people in 
other parts of the world will follow 
Vietnam s example and strike at their 
foreign oppressors and exploiters. 

Q: How do you see the U.S. policy 
since the Paris Agreement? Has there 
been any shift? 

A: It is the same policy flowing from 
the Nixon doctrine of Vietnamisation of 
the war. It is using the puppet re¬ 
gime of Thieu as its instrument. Jt 
still has its military and naval bases in 
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Vietnam. It uses its military men who 
have cast off their uniform and have 
now become advisers. There aro over 
25*000 of them. 

In spite of opposition from U.S. Con¬ 
gress. the Nixon Administration has 
given the puppet regime one billion 
dollars in military aid and another 
billion in economic aid. As you see, 
this is a very large sum, more than 
the annual budget of most African 
countries. Outside Vietnam the U.S. 
clings to military bases in Thailand and 
the Philippines. The aim is to attack 
Vietnam if the puppet regime shows 
signs of collapsing. 

Q: How does the puppet Thieu re¬ 
gime fit into this? 

A: The Thieu Administration has 
been used as an instrument by the U.S. 
to carry out Victnamisation. Its policy 
is 'becoming more and more bellicos^ 
and fascistic. It is deliberately sabota¬ 
ging the earnest aspiration of the people 
for Peace and National Concord. Since 
the signing, the Saigon Administration 
has violated the provisions 300,000 times 
by its acts of aggression. It refuses to 
recognise the Third Force mentioned in 
the Agreement. If it had its way it 
would also not recognise the PRG. 

Seventeen months have elapsed and 
it still obdurately and stubbornly refuses 
to release 200,000 political prisoners. 
Despite ell these the PRG proposed on 
March 22, 1974 six points. These are: 
Observe immediate cease-fire; grant de- 
' mocrratic liberties; set up the National 
Council of Reconciliation and Concord; 
hold 'democratic elections onie year 
after the cease-fire; and mutually reduce 
armed forces. 

The crucial question is whether the 
U.S. wants to settle the question of Viei¬ 
ra am by political means or by means 
. of war. At present it is one of conti- 
v -m-xous aggression by the IU.S. The 
struggle for national liberation still con¬ 
tinues (the casualties today in Vietnam 
number more than those lost in Mozam¬ 
bique or Angola and Guinea-Bissau). 

4 Balance of Forces 

Q: How do you see the balance of 
forces in South Vietnam? 

Ji: As you know, we were militari¬ 
ly strong so as to inflict a terrible de- 

' 6 


feat on the U.S. aggressor troops. Now 
with their withdrawal, we have grown 
correspondingly stronger. The puppet 
troops are demoralised. Desertions are 
•oaring. The puppet soldiers* too* long 
for peace and they are making their 
way into the liberated areas in their 
hundreds. 

Today we control over three-quarters 
of South Vietnam. Our liberated areas 
extend from the 17th Parallel right up 
to the southern tip in Ca Mau provinve. 
We arc much nearer Saigon than 25 
km. which Western papers report. 

Politically and diplomatically we have 
made headway. We have a just cause 
and therefore we have had worldwide 
support. The urgent implementation of 
the Paris Agreement reflects the urgent 
desire for peace of the people of Viet¬ 
nam. The Paris Agreement has become 
our political and diplomatic weapon. 
For 30 years the Vietnamese people have 
known no other way of life but war. 
The desire for peace then is an urgent 
and burning question. It must become 
a torrent. There is no question, the 
balance of forces is definitely develop¬ 
ing in favour of the patriotic forces. 

Q: What is the position of the people 
and political parties in areas still under 
the control of the Saigon regime? 

A: The people are not following 
Thieu. They are with us politically. The 
people’s political movements continue to 
develop and this creates the conditions 
where it is possible for us to launch 
military operations right from .within 
the areas of the puppet regimes. 

The latest reports that we have re¬ 
ceived are that there are “Teach Ins” 
by students and youth in cities like 
Saigon and Da Nang. These are call¬ 
ing for “Peace* National Concord, and 
implementation of the Paris Agreement**.; 
This rising wave of people’s protests is 
frightening the Thieu regime. The re¬ 
sult is more and more oppressive mea¬ 
sures against those who oppose the mili¬ 
tary regime. One thing is now clear. 
The people are beginning to see that it 
is Thieu and his regime which is stand¬ 
ing in the way to peace in Vietnam. 

The economy of the puppet regime 
is in dire straits. It was essentially gear¬ 
ed in the service of the U.S. troops. 
With the withdrawal, its foundation is 


no longer in existence. Another reason 
is that Thieu regime's economic 
policy is not aimed at improving the * 
living standards of the people. In fact 
they are just looting and pillaging tha^ 
people's lands and their properties. 

Q: What is the political line of the 
PRG vis-a-vis the Paris Peace Agree¬ 
ment and construction in the liberated 
areas? 

A: As you know, the PRG 
stands for independence, peace, 
democracy, a neutral South Viet- 
num and an eventual peaceful reunifi¬ 
cation of the country. Our immediate 
standpoint is that we are resolutely im¬ 
plementing the Paris Peace Agreement. 

We want the puppet Saigon regime and 
the U.S. to do the same. However, if 
the Thieu Government wants to wage * 
a war of aggression against our liberated 
areas, then we decide to resolu¬ 
tely punish them. This is 'to show the • 
people that while we wfcnt peace we 
shall all the time protect and defend 
their areas. Punishment is also to serve 
as a warning to puppet troops that such 
acts of aggression will lead to heavier 
and more ignominious defeats. 

We are going ahead with our ask of 
reconstruction in our liberated areas 
even though they have been subject to 
barbarous and savage attacks. 

Q: Kissinger has accused the 
DRVN and PRG of violating the Paris 
Peace Agreement. What do you say to 
this charge ? 

A: One thing is very deal). He 
who created obstacles to the signing of 
the Peace Agreement is one who is sa¬ 
botaging the Agreement. Kissinger has 
not only violated the Agreement by deeds , 
but recently in reply to Senator Kennedy! 
said that the Paris Agreement poses new 
commitments [by the U.S. to South 
Vietnam. This means more military and 
economic aid for the puppet regime in 
gross violation of the Agreement. 

Q: What message have you for the 
American people? 

A: The Vietnamese people appre- . 
ciate and value highly the valiant and 
heroic efforts of the American people in 
the anti-war movement. 
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Talking About Population—If 


Asok Mmu 


IV 0TH1NG at all, said C, as he took 
■*“ ^ up the thread of his argument. On] 
the contrary, you have done well in 
pushing me to. discuss the choices 
and implications straightaway. Let us 
for arguments sake imagine that right 
from today India’s population just stays 
put, that is, India's fertility rate drama¬ 
tically comes down to the bare replace¬ 
ment point; in short the Net Reproduc¬ 
tion Rate equals 1.0. 

What is this Net Reproduction Rate 
you speak of, asked L. 

This Rale or NRR as it is called by 
demographers, put in M, is a rather 
complex measures reflecting both current 
fertility’ and mortality conditions. In 
fact, it is rather a hypothetical cons¬ 
truction which, elusive in itself, yet 
helps to get the hang of certain trends. 
Rut before I come to the NRR let me 
briefly mention what demographers call 
Age Specific Fertility Rates, the Total 
Fertility Rate (TFR) and the Gross Re- 

, production Rate (GRR). 

Age Specific Fertility Rates indicate 

► the level of fertility of women of speci¬ 
fied ages, usually on an annual basis. 
For instance, that age specific fertility 
rale of women of age group 25-29 is 
arrived at by dividing the number of 
livebom children of mothers 25-29 years 
of age bv the total number of women 
of that age group. The fraction usually 

, worked out to three decimal places is 
expressed as so many children per thou¬ 
sand women of that age group. The 
Total Fertility Rate is derived by add¬ 
ing up the aflje specific Ifertility rates 
in 5-year age groups from 15 to 49. 
And because they are annual averages 
for 5-year age groups, they are multi¬ 
plied by five. The TFR thus represents 
the number of children a woman would 
bear during her entire childbearing age, 
on the assumption that her performance 

> in childbearing would be the same as 
that of the cross section of women at 
the time of observation. It is thus a 
useful measure of the level of fertility 
and refers to the total, number of 


children, sons and daughters, whereas 
the Gross ►’Reproduction Raitc (GRR) 
includes only the number of daughteis 
born in a specific year. A simple way 
of computing GRR is to multiply the 
TFR by the proportion of female among 
livebom children (i.e. the fraction of 
daughters bom 

( - ) 

sons and daughters bom 

which is reason- 
aby a stable ratio, usually about 104 
to 106 or 107 boys are born to every 
100 girls.. 

This is lather interesting, said L. war¬ 
ming, up. I can see how these rates 
help demographers to look into the futuie 
more closely than crude birth rates. 

Thanks, L. for conceding that demo¬ 
graphers occasionally help to understand 
piM^cm. But the more useful inc^ex 
for looking into the future is what one 
would call the Net Reproduction Rate 
(NRR). It is a refinement on the AFR 
and GRR and represents the number 
of daughters who would be bom per 
woman and survive at least to the age 
of their mother at the time of their own 
birth. The NRR gives the rate at which 


you take fright or comfort at the thoughtl 
NRR of 1.0 is often referred to as f#rt$» 
]ity at the replacement 'level* that X& 
•very mother today is lined up at tht 
rear with only one daughter to replace 
her in her performance of child bearing,; 
On the assumption that of every two, 
children born, the probabilities arc thatj 
one will be a boy and the other a girl, 
an NRR of 1.0 will mean a boy and 
a girl born to each p.iir of parents and 
no more, in consequence of which the 
population will be replaced one for one* 
An NRR of less than 1.0, say 0.9 or 

0.8 means less than on<» daughter lined 
up behind each mother, m other words, 
a population below the replacement 
level, or an eventually dwindling popu¬ 
lation. 

Now tell us about the possible appli¬ 
cation of these handy tools, said L* ? 

We might begin, interposed C, by^ 
taking a rough measure of where we * 
stand among oui neighbours. Here is 
a table of as good guesses as can be 
knocked up, by Tomas Fiejka, allowing 
for inadequacies in our data. 

How complex the paths traversed in 
the future can he, if the TFR and mor¬ 
tality pictures arc different to start with 
even if two countries achieved the same 
NRR at the same point in the future, has 1 
been shown with respect to India and ■» 
Bangladesh. For instance, in this chart, j 

i 


Basic Demographic measures 
1965-70 

India Bangladesh 

Pdkistan 

Iran Ceylon, j 

j 

Total Population (in mil) 1970 

**54 

60 

57 

28 

.2 

Female crude birth rate 

40 

44 

39 

44 

32 'i 

Female crude death rate 

16 

14 

14 

15 

7 J 

Total Fertility rate 

5.6 

6.8 

6.2 

6.8 

4.5>* 

Gross Reproduction Rate 

2.7 

3.5 

3.0 

3.3 

2.211 

Net Reproduction Rate 

Female average annual growth rate 

2.0 

2.5 

2.3 

2.5 


(in r O 

Female expectation of life at birth 

2.4 

3.0 

2.5 

2.0 

2-^ 

. 1 

(e:) 

40 

52 

53 

52 

65 8 


the current generation of mothers is 
being Replaced by a future generation 
of potential mothers. India has An NRR 
of about 2.0, which means that every 
mother today lhas waiting behind her 
two potential mothers in the shape of 
her daughters. It depends on whether 


I have just shown you, India's TFR hk 
5.6 and e : is 49.0 while Bangladesh**! 
TFR is 6.8 and e : is 52.0 There 
be difference of opinion on he accuracy! 
of these figures but let us, for the salt 
of our argument, accept them. Evq 
if we assume that the future fertility $(j 
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( mortality patterns of these two countries have by the year 2050 a population as 

i will be identical, the initial differences, much ns 1.6 to 4,5 times as large as it 

4 along with differences in other character- was in 1970. It is difficult to compre- 

istics such as the age patterns of ferti- hend the enormity of this range unless 

4 Jity, can cause a significant difference in we use a simpler and more personal 

t the population growth potential of the*e yardstick. L was complaining a little 
it iCoun tries. For instance, even if v we while ago of people getting into each 

V assume that both would achieve an NRR other’s steam in Bombay. It may not 

of 1,0 by the end of the century. India’s be such a mild thing as steam any more 

i population would grow by less than in Bombay or even in Poona in 2050 

i; 80% and Bangladesh would more than with our present rate of growth, but 

I double her population. If wc further boiling oil or molten lead, even with a 

t assume that both countries would reach much slower rate of growth. Bangladesh 

an NRR of 1.0 around 2040, the popu- in 1970 had one of the highest densities 

lation of India would double in 2040 in the \%orld —485 persons per $q kilo- 

from 1970, while Bangladesh would have metre- that is a little less than three times 
, that year 2.7 times its population of India's density of 164 persons per square 

1970. I have extracted the following kilometre. In comparison, the popular 

\ chart from Frejka: lation density of Japan was 290 and the 

Indices of population size (1970-100), 

F India and Bangladesh on the assumption 


NRR of 1.0 were to he reached by 2040 
this fall would occur at the rate of 2 
to 3 points each decade. 

But the mortality, too, would decline 
all the time and, on the present trends, 
should decline to about 9 per thousand 
population around 2000. That means 
even a rapid fertility decline would re¬ 
sult in only a moderate decline in the 
rate of population growth, whereas a 
moderate fertility decline (NRRt- 1.0 hi 
2040) is unlikely to generate any decline 
in the rale of natural increase whatso¬ 
ever, the decline in death rate closely 
following the decline in birth rate. Turn 
the page for a chart again from Frejka 
for India. 

The annual increments of population 
expressed in absolute numbers are quite 
mind boggling. The entire population 
of an Australia, which is about 13.3 
million in an area more than three times 


{ that in both countries NRR will be l.C the size of India, is added every year to 

f in (1) 1970-75; (2) 2000-2005; (3) our population by natural increases. Even 

| 2040-45 if India's NRR became 1.0 in 2000, this 

| annual increment would still remain be¬ 
ll India Bangladesh tween 13 and 14 million throughout this 

£ Year/ NRR^I.O NRR=1.0 NRR=1.0NRR=1.0NRR=1.0NRRr=:1 0 century. If India’s NRR were reached 

^ assumption 1970-75 2000-05 2040-45 1970-75 2000-05 2040-45 in 2040 the annual increment would in- 

’ 1970 100 100 100 100 100 100 crease very rapidly, indeed, to about 18 

2000 135 177 206 146 218 269 million per year in the beginnings of the 

2050 164 256 455 185 347 764 1980s, and to between 25 and 30 mil- 

2100 167 263 542 188 357 961 lion additions every year in the begin¬ 

ning of the twentyfirst century. 

That means, put in L, even if you Netherlands’ 320. In the happy event Our age structure, M's voice palpably 
■ make good right here and now today, of India attaining an NRR of 1.0 in thickened at this point, is extremely 

the past will still extract its toll from 2000-05, this density would rise from young. Our median age for females, for 


you for a long while in the future. 

Exactly, said C, Family Planners in 
their eagerness to promise salvation, 

. would have you believe that all troubles 
end for the nation as soon as you stop 
having more babies than two. But that 
" is entirely in the future. Those that are 
\.j< already born will have to grow older, 
;Y receive education, adequate nourishment 
t and find employment in the next twenty 
ft^r-or twenty-five years. They in turn will 
marry, produce children who will in 
V their turn etc., etc. 

But let us come down to earth, con- 
v tiaued C. India's NRR is still 2-0 and 
^Ifangladesh’s 2.5. There is no knowing 
i when India's NRR will come down to 
f As the chart we have just examin- 

tells us f depending upon varying speeds 
;,;o| fertility decline in India, we could 

Vly. 1 


! 64 to 418. In the more likely circum¬ 
stance of the NRR reaching 1.0 in 2040- 
45 the density would bs 744. On the 
fair assumption that a city like Bombay 
or Poona would normally .continue to 
grow at least at twice the overall rate 
for India, Bombay's density in 2040 
would, on a fairly optimistic view of the 
future, will be nothing less than five 
times of the present. People would lite¬ 
rally have to hang out of windows like the 
day’s washing in Tokyo, Hongkong or 
Singapore. 

Don’t reach out for your doodling pad 
just yet, L, interposed M. There are 
a few more things to worry about. Sup¬ 
posing India reached an NRR of 1.0 in 
2000, it would mean the crude birth rate 
would decline 5 to 6 points each decade 
for the remainder of the century. If 


example is only 19. And this fact pro¬ 
vides the built-in inertia for rapid popu¬ 
lation growth. About 40 to 42 per cent 
females today in India are under 15 years 
of age. These are the potential cohort 
of mothers in the next 15 years. If they 
in turn continue to have high fertility, 
they will produce further huge cohorts 
of potential mothers 15 to 30 years 
hence. • Therefore, even if India attained 
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Year 

Crude female 
birth rate 

Crude female 
death rate 


Rate of natural 
increase for females 


NRRssl.O 

NRR=I.(I 

NRR=1.0 

NRfes.1.0 

NRRr=1.0 

NRR-e 1.1 


2000 

2040-45 

2000 

2040-45 

2000 

2040- 

1965-1970 

.. 40 

40 

16 

16 

2.4 

2.4 

1975-1980 

.. 35 

38 

13 

H 

2.4 

2.5 

1985-1990 

.. 29 

35 

10 

IG 

1.9 

2.5 

1995-2000 

.. 23 

32 

9 

9 

1.4 

2.4 


NRR= 1.0 in 2040, the median age of 
the female population around the year 
2000 would still be only 21 in place of 
the present 19. Only with NRR=1.fl 
by 2000 would this median age be 24.4 
m 2000 and 36.5 in 2050. 

Don’t be so relentless, cried out C and 
L. Enough is enough. And yet your 
figures sans merci ’hath us in thrall’. 

If there were no fertility decline till 
1985, continued W. India will have a 
population of about 808 million in that 
year, on the assumption that mortality 
would remain constant. Rut mortality 
is bound to decline from its present level 
of 17 per thousand, so that even if fer¬ 
tility declined by 3 points per decade 
((NRR =1.0 in 2040) the matching de¬ 
cline in mortality would still keep the 
rate of growth at the present level of 
2.5 per cent per year. 

C took up at this point: This means 
that except for our age structure which 
will ever so slightly change, all our attri¬ 
butes and problems will grow double in 
magnitude in the year 2000. For three 
censuses and more running, our ratio of 
persons dependent on agriculture to the 
total population has stood around 68 to 
70 per cent, which means that the pres¬ 
sure of population on the land will be 
at least double in 2000 of what it is 
today. The ratio of our urban popula¬ 
tion to the total has ranged from 18 to 
20 per cent. Fancy two human bodies 
in 2000 in place of every one on the 
streets of Delhi now. Already we are 
supposed to be short by millions of 
urban housing units; imagine how short 
we would be in 2000. As for em¬ 
ployment and production we must do 
something profoundly different and dras¬ 
tic to successfully keep Malthus out of 
our door. That means we must have to 
do something about our income distribu¬ 
tion or we bust. We cannot obviously 
go on merrily with our present vast 
disparities in income distribution, not 


to speak of our regional disparities, the 
removal of which will be far more 
strenuous and challenging. 

But one thing seems certain. At the 
piesent level of fertility or even with 
NRR -1.0 in 2040, our pievnl pattern 

of households -the 1-member, 2-member, 
3-men>!c) etc and multichOd fimily— 
will still hold fairly firm in 2000. If only 
we can firmly establish an NRR —1.0 m 
2000 will the reality of the twochild 
family becin »o exert itself at the tuin 
of the century, there will be distinctly 
more of 2-mcmbe/ and 3- 

member households and less and lest of 
households w ; fi mote members. The 
fabric of society will begin to change, 
but only begin to do so. 

One of the important thing;, that will 
show signs of welcom'e change with 
NRR=-1.0 in 2000 is the dependency 
ratio, that is persons below I ? or 19 
years of )agie, who generally consume 
without entering the production area: 
on whom we must spend mo a. and more 
by way of education, health services, 
clothing, housing and ofrher social over¬ 
heads. We have missed the bus so far 
as attaining NRR=1.0 in 1970-75 oi 
even in 1980-85 is concerned. But let 
u< assume that we shall have it either 

m 2000-05 or 2020-25. Let us then 
have a look at what the age structure 
is likely to be from today. Here is a 
chart of our likely approximate age struc 
ture in India worked out again by 
Frejka * 

Approximate Age structure of India’s 
population in selected years (in percen¬ 
tages) 1970-2045, with different assump¬ 
tions when NRR=1.0 will be reached. 

Year NRR-1.0 NRR=r1.0 NRR^l.Q 

Age 

Group 2000-05 2020-25 2040- 45 

1970 

0 4 16.6 16.6 16.6 

5-9 13.2 13,2 13.2 


10—14 

11.8 

11.8 

n.a 

15- 19 

10.3 

10.3 

10.3 

2000 

0- A 

10.3 

13.0 

14.1 

5-9 

10.6 

12.1 

12-7 

10- 14 

10.5 

11.2 

11.4 

15-19 

10.1 

10.2 

10.2 

2030 

0-4 

7.5 

8.3 

10.3 

5—9 

7.6 

7.9 

10.2 

10 14 

7.7 

8.4 

9-9 

15 -19 

7.6 

8 6 

9.4 

2045 

0-4 

7.0 

7.5 

7.$ 

5—9 

6.9 

7.5 

8.$ 

10- 14 

6.9 

7.5 

8.6 

15- 19 

6.9 

7.3 

8.6 


These figure® seem to suggest, exclaint 
ed L, that the ratio of young people 
under 15 is going to decline sharply fro® 
41.6 per cent to 31.4, provided the NRF 
reaches 1.0 in 2000-05, but is going to 
stay pietty high at 38.2 if the NRR gets 
down to 1.0 as far away as 2040-45. 
By the way. what are the corresponding 
genei.iI ratios in the developed countries 
today.* And also do tell us }iow the 
ratios of the old people will fare if the 
NRR goes down to 1.0 in 2000-05 and 
2040-45. 


It was M’s turn to speak. The 
icsponding ratios in the developed cottfk#* 
tries today, he said, are like this: 

Age Group 

Age Stnicture|in|aatt^ 
to total populatitMl 

in 1970 .» 

0—4 

8.6 i 

5—9 

8.6 ' 

10-14 

8£. - 

15—19 
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y That is. already the developed nations 
} are supporting as far as 26 children un¬ 
iter 15 through childhood and schooling 
; against our 42. This enables them to 
invest their savings more on productive 
I activity than consumption helping the 
young to grow. In 2000-05 this ratio 
< in the developed countries will range 
I between 21.3 and 22.6 depending upon 
(whether the NRR teaches 1.0 m 1970-75 
\J3tr in 2000-05. 

, The latios for the older ages in India 
i will be something like the following, dc- 
> pending upon whether NRR 1.0 is 
reached in 2000-05 or 2020-25 or 2040- 
45: 

Approximate structure of the older ages 
* in India\i population in pci cent ages) 

1970-2045 with different assumptions 
when NRRr 1.0 will be leached. 


Year NRR^ 1 0 NRR=-1.0 NRR _ 1.0 
Ag'e gioup 2000-05 2020-25 2040-45 


1970 

20—29 

15.8 

15.8 

15.8 

30-44 

168 

16.8 

16.8 

45-64 

120 

120 

120 

65-)- 

34 

3.4 

34 

2000 

20-29 

18.5 

17.5 

171 

30-44 

20.6 

186 

17.3 

45-64 

14.7 

133 

12.7 

65-f 

46 

42 

4.0 

2045 

20—29 

14.1 

14.3 

io.7 

30-44 

19.8 

22 4 

21.9 

45-64 

25.7 

23.8 

20.2 

65-)- 

127 

9.8 

7.7 


I'd be damned if I knew what to wish for, 
said L, throwing his head back and lac¬ 
ing the palms of his hand' behind it, a 
country full of the young or of the oldl 
> Already in many tountnes m Jortlurn 
Europe everybody ycu ey»s I all upon 
t seems to be above lh»**t/ and you see 
1 very few young children. I tell you, 

and L, a street in the beautiful north 
tountnes, sometimes looks like a beau- 
( tiful wood without songbirds in them, 
the air is so still without the sound of 
young voices, with only the brakes 
scn&ching sometimes or the wheels tak¬ 
ing a kerb. No laughter of young 


childien m the beautiful public gardens, 
either. Only grownup men and women 
in topcoats, sombre, unsmiling, despe¬ 
rately trying to fill the void of children 
with their new psychodelic clothes. 
Could one please tell me which is bet¬ 
ter" And yet your figures for India 
seem so awesome, I feel like the Scandi¬ 
navian painter Munche’s figure in "The 
Strangled Cry". 

There is no point in stuffing our heads 
with more figures today said M. Be¬ 
sides, recent work by Indian demogra¬ 
phers with access to ongoing surveys 
points to welcome downward trends in 
fertility which cannot be dismissed as 
mere straws in the wind and mav well 

Booh Bfrlet* 

ON ECONOMIC INEQUALITY 

Rv Am arty a Sen 

Oxford University Press. Paper¬ 
back Price Rs. 12 

Sen’s short treatise on economic 
inequality is in itself a commen¬ 
dable piece of work for those who revel 
in pure economic analysis and have, at 
most, a very superficial interest in the 
pracical implications of such an endea- 
\our. This is so because the r author 
definitely decides at the very outset to 
le?ve aside the so-called simple aspect 
of the problem, which according to him 
has been responsible in all periods of 
history for tremendous social upheavals, 
and engages himself m the study of the 
complex aspect of the problem, 
which concerns itself with measurement 
of economic inequality and examination 
of the philosophical underpinnings of 
snch measures. Possibly the treatise 
could not have been otherwise, because 
it is lust a printed version of the Rad- 
cliffe Lectures which the author was 
invited to deliver at the University of 
Warwick and. as the saying goes, he 
has delivered the "goods". 

The present work consists of four 
chapters. The first deals with the ana¬ 
lysis of the problem of inequality from 
the perspective of standard welfare eco¬ 
nomics, both old and new. Since the 
concept of equality at once involves dis¬ 
tribution of income. Pareto and his fol- 


accelerate with time. Ws must discuss 
them, too; perhaps later. I suggest we 
have a swim before the pool is invaded 
by children. By the way, what will 
happen to swimming in swimming pools 
in 2000? 

You correct me, C, cried L, but your 
Buckminster Fuller is fond of asking 
fundamental questions: Why don’t we 
wash our hands with sand jets instead 
of with water? Perhaps we shall build 
swimming pools of sand in Rajasthan 
in the year 2000. 

(The first three chapters of a project¬ 
ed bill unfinished work of 15 or 16 
chapters). 


lowers will stubbornly lefuse to discus* 
the issue on the basis of inadmissibility 
of inter-personal comparisons. Hence 
no comment from economists on the 
merit of any such issue as repeal of 
the Corn Law, although David Ricardo, 
the maestro, could say for certain if 
lifting the embargo on the import lof 
corn was the need of the hour The 
standard approach of social welfare 
function —a la Bergson, Samuelson and 
Arrow—fails to throw light on the issue 
because of its strict adherence to indi¬ 
vidual welfare ordering^ carefully in¬ 
sulated from inter-pci sonal comparisons. 
Only the old utilitarian school of econo-l 
mic analysis do not labouriously side¬ 
track the issue of inter-personal tcom-l 
parisons but then they pionounce judg¬ 
ments with stnkinglv anti-egalitarian re¬ 
sults. 

The second chapter takes up mea¬ 
sures of inequality one by one. The 
range is considered first as a measure 
and discarded, for it ignores the pattern 
of distribution in between the extremes. 
Thereafter the aulhor turns to the rela¬ 
tive mean deviation or RMp. One 
definite demerit of RMD as a measure of 
inequality is its insensitivity to transfer 
of income from a poorer person to a 
richer one as long as both lie on the 
same side of mean income. To some 
extent this problem also plagues the 
variance and the co-officient of variation 
as a measure. The latter as well as the 
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standard deviation of logarithm as a 
measure of inequality adopts the arbi¬ 
trary squaring formula and suffers from 
the limitations arising out of considering 
* differences from the mean. 

It is for these reasons that economists 
have recourse to the Gini co-efficient 
and Lorenz Curve technique. In taking 
differences over all pairs of incomes, the 
Gini co-efficient avoids total dependence 
on differences from the mean, from 
which variance, coefficient of variation 
and standard deviation of logarithm 
suffer. In avoiding the arbitrary squaring 
procedure, it appears to be a more 
direct measure too, retaining the property 
of sensitivity id transfer of income 
from the rich to the poor. As far as 
the economico-philosophical under¬ 
pinnings of the Gini co-efficicnl are con¬ 
cerned it is evident that the Gini mea¬ 
sure implies *a social welfare function 
which is a weighted sum of different 
people's income, weights being commen¬ 
surate with the rank-and-order position 
of a person at the ranking by income 
level. So the Gini co-efficient is ground¬ 
ed on individualistic social welfare func¬ 
tion with, from an egalitarian point of 
view, a most satisfactory property that 
‘ transfer of income from a richer man 
to a poorer man always reduces the 
, Value of the Gini ipo-efficient. This 
chapter discusses some other measures 
such as Thed's entropy measure and 
Atkinson's measure. The author, how¬ 
ever, concludes that the Gini co-effi-' 
cient can serve as the right measure 
and confirms that in the ultimate ana¬ 
lysis utilitarianism and egalitarianism are 
; mutually exclusive. 

In the third chapter, the author dis¬ 
cusses some important limitations of the 
measures of inequality. For example, 
the Gini measure of inequality which 
takes into account the difference be¬ 
tween the line of absolute equality and 
the Lorenz curve may fail to rate two 
distribution situations when Lorenz curves 
for them intersect one another. This 
is a pointer to the fact that measures 
of inequality cannot furnish complete 
^ordering, inasmuch as there are such 
situations with inequality indices accord¬ 
ing to one or the other measure of 
inequality that the indices cannot be 
ordered. Thereafter desirability of a 
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lower index of equality compared with 
a higher index i.e. the desirability of a 
higher Lorenz curve—one closer to the 
line of absolute equality—compared with 
a lower is proved in terms of additive, 
separable and strictly concave social 
welfare function; that is to say, in¬ 
equality not as a complete ordering but 
as a quasi-ordering is established. This 
result, which is due to Atkinson, is then 
generalised by dropping bne by one 
additivity separability and the strict con¬ 
cavity assumption. The author spares 
no pains to underline the necessity of 
shedding additivity and separability as¬ 
sumption in terms of the need for 
adopting paternalistic welfare judg¬ 
ments in order to mitigate the lack of 
exact and 'complete information re¬ 
garding individuals* welfare ratings. 
Even this quasi-ordering relation is pla¬ 
gued by the problem of change of 
population and change of prices. The 
author suggests some interesting ways 
to take care of these problems too. 
Again quasi-ordering, according to some 
mean-independent measure, say, Gini- 
co-efficient and mean-dependent mea¬ 
sure such as co-efficient of variation, may 
be intersecting. To put it in plain 
words it may so happen that according 
to the Gini measure India shows a more 
equal distribution than Sri Lanka but. 
according to co-efficient of variation 
Sri Lanka shows a more equal distribu¬ 
tion. The author thus points out the 
limitations of a logically definite and 
therefore rigid framework for analysis 
of inequality and advocates the necessity 
for supplementing rigorous analysis in 
terms of one measure or the other by 
the descriptive method. 

Needs and Desert 

In the fourth and final chapter the 
author considers income and non-in¬ 
come determinants of welfare and final-! 
ly discusses a very interesting problem 
pertaining to the criterion of distribu¬ 
tion. He quotes extensively from 
Marx's vitriolic criticism of the German 
Workers' Party’s programme to bring 
to the fore a very important fact: 
although the principle of desert has a 
great role in the determination of value, 
distribution of value, particularly in a 
socialistic framework, should take place 


according to the needs principle rather- 
than the desert principle in view of th«ri' 
fact that distribution according to the..; 
desert principle has strong anti-egalila* ; 
rian implications. However, during the 1 
initial phases of socialism, (whjen the 
'birth-marks* of capitalism are stifi >; 
there, the desert principle may have its - 
sway. The author, at this place, refeto 
to one most important aspect of the 
great debate—one of the most impor¬ 
tant polemics of the international com- 
munist movement. This concerns the 
Great Proletarian 'Cultural 'Revolution 
in China. During the GPCR distribu- ; t 
lion more and more according to the 
needs principle was upheld and the 
principle of desert was decried. Some 
so-called Marxists as well as socialist 
countries spared no pains to show that 
the GPCR was a concrete practice of 
ultra-leftism with the unequivocal pur¬ 
pose of defeating the cause of interna¬ 
tional proletarian struggle. The author , 
steers clear of this polemics. He dis¬ 
cusses the problem of criterion of dis¬ 
tribution during the period with a view 
to underlining its relevance to the 
analysis of inequality. 

While non-technical readers will not 
be put off by formalities—indeed if one 
is ready to forget the question of use¬ 
fulness, the present work is a pleasure 
to read— they will find the entire ana- 
sis rather quixotic. Particularly when 
at the end uf the third chapter, Whe 
author speaks of insuperable problems ; 

that plague any rigorous analysis of 
inequality and in the fourth chapter he 
discusses some \ery pertinent issues of ‘ t C 

our time independent of his rigorous 
; nalysio in the previous three chapters, 
readers will find this cerebration hard¬ 
ly worth while. The reasons for the 
total uselessness of such endeavours 
lie on the one hand in incorrect iden¬ 
tification of the problem and on the 

other in proceeding from dubious as¬ 
sumptions regarding individual and so-- 
cial welfare functions. Again the whole 
analysis is theoretically unsound, for the 
problem of distribution and inequality is 
studied absolutely in isolation from the 
problem of products * 1 . One recalls in 
this connection the current enthusiasm 
among economists over fixing the po* - ! 
vertv line and suggesting measures fori 
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eradication of poverty in India. Appa¬ 
rently these efforts are utopian in 
character but then they are absolutely 
reactionary in intent inasmuch as they 
divert attention from the question jof 
genesis of poverty in our society. It is 
from a correct understanding of the 
latter alone that one can have an idea 
of the right course of action for eradi¬ 
cation of poverty. The present work 
will* however, serve as a handy theoie- 
tical manual for the kind of work on 
poverty we come across in our journals 
these days. 

The discussion of the GPCR particu¬ 
larly in the perspective of Marx's Cri¬ 
tique of the Gotha piogratnme, suffers 
from eclecticism and leaves readers amidst 
uncertainty regarding the author’s atti¬ 
tude towards it. While as a method of 
avoiding any comment on one of the 
very significant events of our time, this 
is possibly v lhe V>nly line the author 
could take, one can hardly feel satis¬ 
fied with the perfunctory manner in 
which the pioblem has been treated. 
While adoption of the needs principle 
in mailers of distribution during the 
GPCR may appeal to be caily, particu¬ 
larly in view of Maix’s Critique of the 
Gotha Programme, it is also good to ic- 
member that the ciitique was within the 
general background of ihc genesis of 
capitalism in Western Europe. Marx, 
while discussing the problem of transi¬ 
tion to socialism in Russia, insisted on 
the fact that the analysis given in “Das 
Capital” is not exactly relevant in this 
regard. The reason why he maintained 
this stand is that in the East where the 
idea of private property has never con¬ 
summated in the way it did in the West, 
the problem of transition to socialism be¬ 
comes different from what it is in the 
West. Lenin also referred to this aspect 
of the problem of transition to socialism 
in eastern Russia when hr spoke of the 
non-capitalist path of development. 
Mao Tsc-tung has studied this problem 
in great detail and his thesis of New 

Democracy is one very significant work 
in this respect. The Great Leap For¬ 
ward as well as live GPCR has to be un¬ 
derstood particularly in this context. 

J.P.C. 


1 am a member of the Sikkim Con¬ 
gress and was an active supporter of the 
1973 movement. 1 havje regarded re¬ 
cent decisions on the future of Sikkim 
with dismay, I wonder if the Sikkimese 
people really want to be repiesented in 
the Indian Parliament. Since New Delhi 
offers this as the only reason for its move, 
the wishes of the Sikkimese people 
should be ascertained through a re¬ 
ferendum. 

My experience from leading the stu¬ 
dents' movement in Gangtok, and also 
from political work m our villages, is 
that our people arc not |interested in 
“political participation and representa¬ 
tion” in the Indian system. This would 
have become clear if, after winning 31 
out of 32 seats in the Assembly. Mr 
Lendhup Dorji Kazi had bothered to as¬ 
certain public opinion on the question. 
He was elected on the mandate of re- 
piesentative government and domestic 
reforms: his election manifesto, which 
we supported, did not say anything about 
participation. 

The Assembly’s 11 th May resolution 
about new forms of association widi 
India took us by surprise. The Assem¬ 
bly members were never given a chance 
to discuss the lesolution- drafted by an 
Indian officer—whose legal terminology 
is not easily understood in Sikk«m. It 
was read out once in English, which 
80 f <' of the membets do no* understand 
and then passed by a show of hands. 
Protesting against this haste, the method 
of ensuring passage and the contents of 
the draft, six Assembly m^«bers refused 
to sign the resolution. They were Mr 
Ramchandra Poudyal, Mr N. K. Subedi. 
Mr Tsa Tengy Lepcha, Mr Kusu Das and 
Mr B, P. Kharel o t the Congress and 
Mr Kaizang Gyatso Bhutia of the Na¬ 
tional Party. Two Congress members. 
Mr Poudyal and Mr Subedi, even resort¬ 
ed to hunger-stride outside the Assembly 
gates. 

I was in Gangtok at the time and was 
a member o* a Youth Congress delega¬ 
tion which ^ent to India House the next 


day to ask the Political Officer, Mr K. 
S. Bajpat, about the political apd con¬ 
stitutional implications of participation. 
He told us that it only meant that we 
Sikkimese could watch the functioning 
of Indian democracy as “observers” and 
that there was no question of Sikkimese 
members in the Lok Sabha and Rajya 
Sabha. But now the Indian public and 
MPs are being told that the Sikkimese 
demand surh representation and that 
this is a natural outcome of the Govern- 1 
ment of Sikkim Act and the Assembly 
resolutions. 

Since the Constitution was enacted, 
our hopes of truly representative govern¬ 
ment have been frustrated Law and order 
and other vital matters remain m the hands 
of the Indian nominated Chief Execu¬ 
tive, and not with our Ministers. The 
separate identity of the Kingdom, gua¬ 
ranteed in the 1950 Indo-Sikkim Treaty, 
is now about to be abolished, at least m 
practice. 

The Sikkimese public have not been 
kept informed of these decisions. In 
fact, following widespread protests 
against the new Constitution, Mr Kazi 
and other senior Congressmen addressed 
a mass meeting in Gangtok on June 26 
and assured us that eight clauses in the 
Constitution (including the reference to 
participation) had been amended. We 
now find that this is not so. 

Perhaps our leaders have fooled us. 
Perhaps they themselves have been fool¬ 
ed. But, as a supporter of democratic 
administration and close tics with India, 

I am convinced that both could have 
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been attained only under the 1950 Treaty 
and die tripartite agreement of May 8, 
1973. Hus it also the view of most of 
our supporters. The ruling party can- 
fhot exceed its mandate or act in defiance 
of the peopled wishes. 

In the circumstances, it is essential that 
the Indian Parliament 9 * implementation 
of the Constitution Amendment Bill be 
postponed until a referendum is held in 
Sikkim and our Assembly is authorized 
to pass a fresh resolution on the basis 
of what the Sikkimese people desire — 
K. N. UPRETY, Representative for Gang- 
' tok Sikkim Youth Congresss, m The 
Statesman, Calcutta, September 5 1974) 

Letters 

Knack 

, I’d like to suggest to youi correspon¬ 
dent of the Knack (August 10, 1974) 
fame that his audience constituted a 
very developed and intelligent one 
Obviouslly the only comedy that C(C foi 
correspondent) lauds is that of the slap¬ 
stick variety as purveyed by Laurel 6c 
Hardy Now if you want to forget youi 
scares etc for some moments and just 
want a good laugh, laughter fo r its 
9 own sake, as an end m itself, then slap¬ 
stick n just what you want However, 
there is something called thought provo¬ 
king comedy oi comedie pensee The 
audience should see itself involved with 
the character in his ludicrous, absurd, 
or ridiculous situation and should be able 
to laugh at itself. And when they so 
* laugh, a feeling of uneasiness is definite 
to prevail among them. They say to 
, themselves: so that's how the world sees 
me: am I really like that 9 So ridicu¬ 
lous? By Jove I ami Then sets m the 
catharsis: purging themselves of the 
abnormalities they possess which are 
reflected m the antics of the character 
they see on the stage They definitely 
saw themselves as characters in the play 
they were watching, at least if C is to 
, be believed on this point. In fact, con¬ 
sidering the amount of uneasiness they 
showed: the strained laughter, the em¬ 
barrassed glance at the neighbour, they 
seem to be more developed and intelli¬ 


gent than many of the audiences 1 have 
come across, of whom more later. How¬ 
ever, after seeing themselves so, was 
there a cathaisis’ I don't know. Even 
C can only speculate on this He him¬ 
self seems to undergo no catharsis For 
though, with the same unease that he 
shaies with the audience, he acknow¬ 
ledges his faults, he does not do anything 
about them but cuddles up further into 
his cocoon Actually the only thing 
that has some substance m C's 'criticism* 
is the reasons he offers for that audi¬ 
ence's patronage of such plays To the 
audience the play was just a play and 
was not going to bile them m any way 
Go ahead, say what you want on the 
stage, disparage the system, preach rr 
volution criticise, be cynical So long 
as it is just confined to words, okay 

C's audience at least felt uneasy about 
themselves the audience I know hert 
in Bombay do not even feel that They 
constitute the sophisticated elite, fashion 
conscious and snobs To whom a play 
is an evening at the theatie, a meeting 
of societywallahs, decked up, lesplendent 
in then fineiv If you listen to their 
conveisation aftei the play )ou would 
hear things like ‘Vijay Cristina acts dash 
well* oi ‘Pearly Padamsee's direction is 
superb* or the stage setting was excellent 
etc The content of the play itself, its 
didacticism, passes by them like a nvei 
by stony banks They will laugh at some 
slapstick oi sec slapstick in the wrye«t 
of htimoui Sometimes (as m Ah 
Noimanl) they'll laugh inanely A^ 
Sahngci puts it, 'people laugh like hy¬ 
enas at things that aren't even funny 
That too is pari of their m-ness what 
will my neighbour think if I don't laugh? 
That I have no sense of humoui So 
ha ha v 

I don't see how C can distegard fac 
tual situations as he avowedly does- 
'Regardless of the factual situation m 
this lespect in India’—and yet clainf 
that he is pointing his finger at the truth 
He suggests that just because seduction 
is taboo m that particular society a 
play touching on it (seduction) should 
not be seen by it oblivious of the fact 
that seduction -actually exists there 
Which is a leally crass argument Ef¬ 
fective art is that which impinges on the 


consciousness of the viewer and there u 
no better way of impinging than to make 
the audience feel that it » one with die 
character on the stage. If art does not 
do this it fails m its essential function 
of bettering humanity and is rendered 
ineffective 

The time, he says, has come to deve¬ 
lop and grow How 9 By watching 
Lauiel 6c Hardy? Isn't the acknowledg¬ 
ment of ones own inadequacies a part 
of development*' Self-criticism? Don't 
plays like Knack aid us here (this from 
his own writing as I have not seen it 
myself) Is the problem play to be 
disparaged because it evokes no care¬ 
free laughter but satirises and rubs in 
the fun wheie it hurts us most only to 
make us realise the existence of a fester 
there which needs immediate treatment? 
To say that our C is a very confused 
person is to put things lightly. Critici¬ 
sms should be made with confidence 
certainly not with reluctance. My deal 
C, forget the conventional part of it, 
but let rationality stand on its feet it is 
best theie 

M Fernandes 
Bombay 

Attack On PLT 

Newspaper teports describing the at¬ 
tack on Utpal Dutt and his group out¬ 
side the Star Theatre made depressing 
leading The Congiess boys who took the 
law into their own hands and exhibited 
such contemptible intolerance should 
icalise that the theatre cannot be gag¬ 
ged and the situation m West Bengal ts 
so desperate today that criticism of the 
Government will be made from all sides 
not just the theatre alone 
I wish the young militants of the 
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Youth Cong less and the Chhatia Paushad 
would spend more time trying to pm 
down hoarders and blackmarketeers and 
take an uncompromising stand against 
the dreadful inflationary spiral that 
threatens t° exteiminalc the middle, 
lower middle and wot king clas¬ 
ses, leave alone the village is who are 
perennially in the thioes of drought or 
floods and up to then eats m debt thiou- 
ghout the year Instead of fighting 
amongst themselves, the young hopefuls 
could very well unite on the basis of a 
well thought out ladical programme and 
go ahead with all the eneigy they pos¬ 
sess. Trying to interfeic with plays 
which aie honest reflections of the com¬ 
mon man's woes and bundi&hmg the 
mailed fist may gain them a tempoiary 
advantage but m the long run they will 
be forgotten and i ejected by the people 


and given the very treatment that they 
are now busy dealing out to the Leftist 
theatre groups which are struggling to 
make themselves heard. 

Mrs Anita Mukherjee 
Calcutta 


Garm Hava 

The contents of the August 24 letter 
on Garm Hava were discussed with 
som'* friends. They are of the opinion 
that the Hindu society too is bogged 
down in feudalism, that the situation is 
only relative and tha*t in feudal~bour- 
g^ois politics, the wTath of the ruling 
circle often fails on the weaker sections 
of the society. As such, these sections 
should always be treated with sym¬ 
pathy and understanding 


Leaving aside the exploiting classes, 
communalism is a contradiction among 
the people and should be dealt with in 
a non-antagonistic way, that is, through $ 
friendly discussion, persuasion fctc. ( & 
Here painstaking reasoning is preferable 
to severe criticism. The specific social,| 
economic and other problems) of the 
minority cannot be solved in isolation, 
disregarding the general problems of 
the entire oppressed people of the 
country* 
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Who stands to gain by such activity 
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OUR FRIENDS 


S OON aftei a report that Washington had not blocked supplies of enriched 
uiamum to India, rame the revelation in a British daily, later confirmed by 
i el table sources, that the USA, USSR and Britain had notified the International 
Atomic Energy Commission in Vienna that materials and equipment likely to help 
near-nuclear powers would not be supplied. The three, it is said, are determined 
to make the still relucUrl nations to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, 

The Treaty is due for revision next year, at a conference in Geneva, and under 
Article X anv party to the Treaty has the right to withdraw from it "if it 
decides that the extiaordinary events, related to the subject matter of the Treaty, 
have jeopardised the supreme interests of the country**. A number of signatory 
countries might rcgaid the Rajasthan bang of May 18 as such an event; or 
go ahead with undeiground tests, saying that Article IV of the Treaty allows 
the use of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. The super-powers would not 
like the weapon of blackmail to be ineffective, though they mav think that real 
nuclear shength with a delivery .system is beyond the reach of beggar-nations. 

But no one can be sure. India has shown that the spectacular, prolonged and 
•■talk poveity of the peoole and a crumbling economy do not deter a government 
fiom staging grandiose spectacles, with some of the bigger powers uttering guffaw* 
of approbation. Theie can be little doubt that Mrs Gandhi will carry on* 
whatever the cost Officials of the Indian Atomic Energy Commission do not 
rule out the possibility of India's going thermonuclear. Her desire for peaceful 
uses is so piofound that it calls for a hydrogen bomb or device. 

It will, however, be a wrong interpretation to say that the USSR and USA 
are so upset over the May 18 event that ;hey are going all out to stall Mrs 
Gandhi. Mrs Gandhi is a hit of a heroine to both the countries, because of her » 
ability to govern with the help of RAW* (Research and Analysis Wing), her * 
massive lepiession of the railway strike and the continuing savage repression 
of the “extremists**. Her government has an important role t° play the con¬ 
tainment of China, and this role is appieciated bv both Brezhnev and Kissinger, 
Kissinger can smile and smile in Peking and still play the game of balance of 
power. His pait in the ovei throw of the Allcnde Government is now public. 

The CIA game in Chile will again come handy to New Delhi. The Govern¬ 
ment and the Congress party will again start blaming the opposition or^ 
being foreign agents, knowing full well that the regime is not distateful to the 
USA, though there mav not be loud protestations of Hindi-American Bhai Bhai, 
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The Americans know that Mrs Gandhi is 
not innocent, not squeamish and not a 
moraliser. as Moynihan put it in his 
letter to Washington. Also, the recent 
scandals aired in Parliament and outside, 
involving MPs, Ministers etc haVe the 
familiar and reassuring smell of the 
Nixonian White House. All in all, this 
Government is okay, even if it goes 
thermonuclear. 

It is also a stable government in the 
sense that Mrs Gandhi will win all the 
elections she will fight, whatever the 
condition of the people. There is no 
question of the Congress losing an elec¬ 
tion, as she herself said the other day. 
About that she is absolutely sure. What 
pains her is that the Congress can¬ 
not match the opposition, as she said, 
in money power and other resources like 
cars, trucks etc.! Now is the time for 
all the good smugglers and profiteers of 
the country to come to the further aid 
of the fair lady and the poor, old Con¬ 
gress party. But if they speak of dis¬ 
closure they will be punished. 

Adjourned 

It was about 30 minutes to midnight, 
September 9, when the monsoon session 
of Parliament was suddenly adjourned 
f sine die to protect the ruling party and 
the Government headed by Mrs Gandhi 
from an “ unprecedented attack and 
humiliation in the hands of the Oppo¬ 
sition*'. The Opposition members were 
deprived of the privilege of moving a 
no-confidence motion in the House de¬ 
manding the removal from membership 
of the Lok Sabha of Mr L. N. Mishra. 
Union Railway Minister and a prominent 
figure in the import licences scandal The 
motion, raised by the CPI(M) MP, Mr 
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Jyotirmoy Bosu, was discussed for three 
days but was not allowed to be tabled 
on time. The motion was based on the 
Justice Kapur Commission of Inquiry re¬ 
port on the Bharat Sevak Sainaj in con¬ 
nection with the Kosi project. The in¬ 
quiry report, based on evidence and facts, 
revealed that Mr Mishra had committed 
“serious improprieties and malpractices 
in granting tenders to contractors for the 
project". The House was adjourned also 
to prevent Opposition members from 
discussing the privilege motion raised by 
Mr Bosu on September 5, .seeking to 
bring to light the activities of Mr Mishra 
and his associates who are involved in 
the import licences scandal. That most 
of the signatures of 21 Congress MPs 
urging the Commerce Ministry to grant 
licences to particular parties were forged 
was brought to the notice of the Spea¬ 
ker sometime in April last. The Govern¬ 
ment then started taking steps to sup¬ 
press the matter. The Commerce Minis¬ 
ter, Mr D. P. Chatterjce, was caught 
redhanded by the Speaker in the Lok 
Sabha for telling things which were 
wholly untrue, and he was rebuked by 
him on the floor of the House. It is 
being alleged that Mrs Gandhi, through 
Mr Mishra, in the case of these licences, 
was given Rs 25—30 lakhs and some 
other Congress MPs got their share of 
the booty. A sizable number of Con¬ 
gress MPs insisted on a parliamentary 
probe into the scandal at the beginning. 
But they withdrew their 'demand later 
under pressure and threats from Mrs 
Gandhi. Even motions on this issue 
tabled by some of them, admitted by 
the Speaker and published in the Lok 
Sabha bulletin, were withdrawn crea¬ 
ting history in parliamentary politics. 
Mrs Gandhi’s own newspaper National 
Herald reported recently that she did not 
approve of any parliamentary probe 
other than the one conducted by the CBI. 
The CBI chief, who is due to retire, was 
granted extension for two years, but not 
all at a time. At first it will be for one 
year, and then another. The Opposition 
rightly charges that the CBI being an 
official agency, any enqniry conducted 
into matters concerning governmental 
felony would not inspire confidence in the 
context of the agency’s shoddy record in 
dealing with this particular case. As 


for the manner the Congress party reac¬ 
ted to "the den of thieves and touts”, 
embellishment in a Hindi weekly, see ' 
page 3. 


Facts On Food 

The Chief Ministers’ conference on 
food policy last Sunday once again saw 
some gallant efforts of window-dressing 
the crisis that is lurking ,on the agri¬ 
cultural front. It is rather difficult to 
understand whom the leaders are really 
trying to fool when they say that the 
food situation would not be very critical.' 
The Union Food and Agriculture Min¬ 
ister, Mr C. Subramaniam, possibly 
gave out more than what he ought 
to have when he said: “How can we’ 
as a nation reconcile ourselves to the 
phenomenon of per capita supply of food 
grains at 12 kg. or even more per month 
in one part of the country, while supply 
of even 3 kg. could not be assured in 
certain other parts?" The Minister was 
pleading for something that can just 
not be there—a national outlook on 
food distribution. In a country where 
irrigation and hydro-electric projects are 
held up for years because of dispute over 
river waters, it is perhaps too idealistic* 
to imagine that the States would sink 
their differences all of a sudden and 
share with each other whatever they have 
got. The food surplus States, dominat¬ 
ed as they are by kulaks, know that 
the Centre would never make bold to 
force them to fall in line, for whatever 
comes to the national kitty comes from 
them. They can thus always get away 
with whatever they want. But the real _ 
issue at present is that already the 
Government is failing to supply even 
3 kg. of food a month in certain areas. 
And still it is claimed that there is no 
starvation death in the country. 

The rest of the meeting's proceedings 
was devoted, as usual, to some familiar 
subjects, like fixing the khariff price for 
paddy and other cereals. Last year, 
the Centre seemed to wake up to the^ 
"indispensability” of raising the procure¬ 
ment prices of food articles to "ensure 
a remunerative return” to growers. The 
procurement prices of all crops were 
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consequently raised across the board. 

» j But much of the money that h suppos- 
4 ed to be spent on paying farmers ac- 
^Itually goes to line the pockets of gov- 
^*emment officials, the big jotedars and 
the rich peasants. Now the government 
is again likely to allow another rise in the 
procurement price though the Agricul- 
£ tural Prices Commission and common- 
sense warn that it will add to the infla¬ 
tionary pressures. 

Clippings 

Every night outside the shabby eating 
houses in Cooch Behar town, hundreds 
of famished people wait for the left- 
^ overs that will be thrown into the refuse 
bins. These people have flocked to the 
town from the neighbouring villages in 
* search of food. They move from house 
to house crying for food. But these 
people are in a better position than those 
who have not yet left their villages. In 
the villages which have not '^et been 
affected by the recent floods (which 
entitle people to some shelter land 
relief) the people can do only one 
* ; thing—wait for death. 

In a Bankura village, visiting the 
colony of barbers, we (correspon¬ 
dents) found grass seeds being boiled in 
every hut. Sudhir Pramanic,k one of 
the residents, said this was the only food 
they could afford now. He said the 
average daily income of a barber was 
now Re 1 but rice was being sold at 
Rs 3.50 a kg. and he had fine mouths 
1 to feed. 

At Pathardih village there is a cluster 
i of about 30 huts belonging to fishei- 
„ men. It was evident from their faint 
voice and dazed looks that they were 
starving. The women said nobody in 
the colony had had any food for the 
past few days and pointed to their 
children. The naked, emaciated, hun¬ 
gry children simply kept looking at us; 
they did not have even the strength to 
cry. 

w About a million people, including 
tribaU, are on the verge of starvation 
in Santal Parganas district (Bihar), ac¬ 
cording to a Bihar MLC 

“I have never imagined a. situation 
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where I have to helplessly watch the 
disappointed people defeatedly asking 
me to send them a tanker of ‘deadly 
poison* instead of water**, Mr Desai 
(Morarji, Congress-O) told reporters in 
Ahmedabad (Gujarat) after a tour of 
some of the drought-hit areas. 

DCC Chief (Jalpaiguri, West Bengal* 
says. . . .400 persons died in Jalpaiguri 
of starvation. 

Mr Promodc Das Gupta, the CPI(M) 
leader, told a Press Conference in Cal¬ 
cutta (on September 16) that at least 
500 people had died of starvation. 

Moilra (West Bengal PCC President) 
says: No Information About Starvation 
Deaths. 

Abject poverty drove an entire fami¬ 
ly of seven members to commit suicide 
in Thamarda village of East Godavari 
district (Andhra Pradesh). 

Villagers Loot Food Train Near 
Kharagpur (on September 13). 

Tribals Raid Houses Near Bankura, 
Loot Foodstuffs. 

Starvation Stalks Even Middle Class 
in Bankura. 

There are two explanations for (the) 
poor haul after dehoarding. One is 
that most of the hoarded rice has been 
released because of the prevailing high 
price. Secondly, the news of the de¬ 
hoarding drive had leaked out because 
the authorities at Writers’ Building had 
earlier fixed a dale and had then decid¬ 
ed to postpone it thus giving lime for 
dispersal of stocks. 

Numerous allegations of corruption 
in the distribution of relief were made 
by the flood-affected people during a 
visit to Pundibari and Patlakhas (Cooch 
Bihar* by Dr Fazle Haque (West Ben¬ 
gal Minister of State). When Dr Haque 
enquired what the Congress volunteers 
sent to chock this practice (of adding 
fictitious names to the lists of those de¬ 
serving gratuitous relief), he was told 
by the camp dwellers: “Before the 
volunteers came wc paid Re 1 each for 
enrolment. Now we have to pay Rs 2.” 

Mr Chandrajit Yadav, General Secre¬ 
tary of the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, said..,.that the people should 
be prepared to face hardshipe for an¬ 
other 20 years. 


The Press 

Scandal A Day 

PaTrakar 

p EORGE Fernandes’s relatively little* ., 
known Hindi news weekly PraB- 
•paksha, must have doubled its print 
order. This was one of the many ad¬ 
vantages that the weekly reaped from 
its now-famous story on the import licen¬ 
ces scandal which eventually resulted 
in the “most tempestuous and disorderly 
sitting of the Lok Sabha in the past 22 
years”. 

It was a clear *back door* attempt 
on the part of the Opposi¬ 
tion for a parliamentary probe 
into the scandal. Take the timing of 
the weekly’s publication and the privi¬ 
lege issue raised in Parliament. The 
weekly usually comes out five tdays in 
advance, i.e. its issue of September 8 
carrying the controversial story should 
have come out on September 3 and hit 
the stalls the next day. But the issue 
was raised in Parliament on September 
3. It seems that either the timing of the 
publication was a little altered or Mr 
Piloo Mody was provided with a pre¬ 
publication copy of the paper. And ob¬ 
viously the weekly appeared to be all 
prepared for what was in store. It used 
a banner and pulled down its masthead 
for the first time during its two years 
of existence. 

The accusation of political motivation 
behind the privilege motion, levelled by . 
the ruling party was, of course, absurd ./ 
and hypocritical: as if the oppositioh 
parties transgress their rights by think* v, 
ing in political terms and as if Parlia¬ 
ment is not a political forum. Didn’t 
the Government’s own unremitting op¬ 
position to the privilege motion and to - 
the proposal for a parliamentary probe 
into the scandal, spring from purely poll- 
tical motivation' As Mr N. G. Goray 
put it: “In a way both sides are poli* " 
tically motivated. Our motive is to ex* 
pose you; to bring the skeletons out el 
the cupboard. Your motive is to prevent 
it”. 

The Pratipaksha story was a cle*fe^ 
attack on Parliament in general and the . 
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ruling party and the Prime Minister in 
particular. Under the banner. “Is it 
Parliament or a den of thieves and 
toutsthe story read “Theie had 
never been a dearth of thieves, touts 
and frauds m India's Parliament Aftei 
all, such elements outside must also be 
repiesented in Parliament Till now such 
members of Parliament had been able 
to get away unblemished because of cer¬ 
tain outmoded concepts of privilege 
Now, however, a big bunch of profes¬ 
sional touts have come together in Par¬ 
liament. They are also professional 
frauds These professional fiauds cho¬ 
sen undei the personal guidance of Indu' 
Gandhi have turned Parliament into 
something like a brother’ Th|c story 
stated that the MPs who were claiming 
that their signatures had been forged 
were "speaking lies", the signatures were 
“manipulated" by Mr L N Mishia and 
the Prime Mimstei was “the pume source 
of all corruption” 

And yet the Government, instead of 
getting red in the face as one would 
normally expect it to, kept its cool, pit- 
tending that nothing unusual had hip 
pened. Legislator m India, evei ji f - 
lous of their rights and puuleges, have 
never hesitated to take notice of evin 
minor infractions by newspaper and 
others. But m this case Parliament was 
satisfied with adopting a resolution which 
took notice of the article as a "gross 
breach of privilege and contempt of the 
House” but prefeired to take no fuithei 
action 

Seeing that much ltss contemptuous 
statements in the past have UUacted pri¬ 
vileges proceedings, with the consent of 
the ruling party, the only conclusion can 
be that partisan interests were allowed 
to have piecedence over principles Ob¬ 
viously the Government’s cynical toln- 
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ance was the icsult of a desire not to 
protect Mr Fernandes but to save its own 
skin It was afraid that too many un¬ 
savoury facts may be uncovered if it 
allows the opposition to puisue the pri¬ 
vileges issue 

Pra/ipaksha descivcs compliments foi 
U least one thing If the supersession 
of Supicmc Court judges had opened 
the judiciary to criticism, this cpisodt 
had shatteied the myth of privileges 
und< r which the newspapeis wen often 
hauled up even on trifling issuer It 
is now almost impossible ito stop any 
newspaper fiom printing anything against 
any MP 01 Pailmntnt itself 

In fact, now Pratipaksha can lush to 
the court chillengmg Parliament for 
condemning the paper without giving 
the editoi a chance to prove his allcga¬ 
llon 

Scoop 

Another newsweekly. Blitz, was also 
connected with the episode in a big 
way It was this newspaper which had 
scooped the news of "forged” signatures 
on Match 30 The repoit did not con¬ 
tain all the facts but said enough to 
suggest there was something fishy 

Aftei the disclosure. Mi Jvolirmoy 
Bosu wiote to the Speakei, di awing hr 
attention to the stinking scindil The 
1 \ter developments hwe been coveied 
in the pi ess 

Almost the entne pi ess has bitterly 
ciiticised the ruling pirty and supported 
the opposition demand foi a pailument 
ary piobe into the scandal The Statesman 
spoke of a "continuing covei up” of the 
scandal, "the alleged foigcry was rt- 
poilcd as caily as March 30 last, but 
it is not cleai when the government he 
gan investigating On August 13 the 
Commeice Mmistci said that the CBI 
was making inquuies Later the CBI 
w s described as still making a 'quiet 
and disci ect mquny* ” The Hindus¬ 
tan Times agreed that the progress of 
the CBI inquiry was slow and asked, 
"could it be possible that it was undei 
inductions from some quarters either 
to keep off the case after initial ‘discreet 
inquiries' and an interim report or to 
keep the wraps on the investigation foi 
some undisclosed reason ” Commenting 


on the Government’s refusal of a pai- 
liamentary probe, the Indian Express 
thought "The ruling party has some¬ 
thing to hide for which it is prepared to^ 
offend against the rights and dignity of 
Paihamcnt Altogether a very evil pre¬ 
cedent has been set.” The Times of India 
commented "The stench produced by 
the scandal has made almost everyone 
in the country sick except the Govern¬ 
ment ” Parliament is dead concluded 
Motherland. 

There was a comic side to the epi¬ 
sode as well Wc were told by Mr Uma 
Shanker Dikshit what an efficient press 
managei he was To piove his point* 
about the opposition ‘conspiracy*, Mi 
Dikshit stitcd that ‘no weekly is pub¬ 
lished five days in advance” When Dr 
Mathew Kuuan interrupted to Sc.y that 
the Mimstei was ismoiaut of how maga¬ 
zines weie published and that periodicals 
weie published a few days in advance 
of the date of publication, Mr Dikshit 
emphasised that it was "never done” 
To piove his point, he cited his associa¬ 
tion with several newspapeis and maga¬ 
zines 

Anotlioi worthy Minister. Mr H R 
Gohkdle infoimed Puliamcnt that 
“Pratipaksha appeared piobably for the 
fust time for this purpose” f 
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Kerala 

Hallucinations Of The 
Parliamentary Left 

K. VlJA\ KUMAR 


Tlfl R Namboodiripad has begun seeing 
things. This time a leftward 
- shift in the Rightist Kerala Congress. 
Appropriately enough, the Organisation 
'Congress President, another ardent 
wooer of the Kerala Congress, came out 
with the comment: The Keiala Congress 
has not moved to the Left: it is EMS 

*who has moved to the Right.| And there 
the niattci would have rested, proving 
that even dead horses speak, but for Mr 

• Namboodnipad’s rail for a ‘liberation 
^toggle’ to overthrow the Acliutha 
Menon Ministiy. He defined this strug¬ 
gle as something entiiely diffeient from 
all earlier shuggles against the Ministry. 
While the latter were struggles cen¬ 
tred on particular demands, the new 
struggle, as is implied by its appellation, 

‘Would be an all-out attempt to lover- 
throw the present Government. Mr 

* Namboodiripad said that the problems 
besetting the people of Kerala could no 
longer be solved by micro-struggles. 
The solution lay in a mid-term election, 
and if the Achutha Menon Ministiy was 
not prepared to resign and go, then the 
people would have to force them out 
of office; therefore, the necessity for a 

‘‘liberation struggle*—a struggle by the 
broad masses, taking multifarious forms, 
and led by the Opposition parties. 

.Having rid himself of this new thesis, 
which in Marxist terminology would have 
been called revolutionary phrase-mon¬ 
gering, the noble warrior left the stage 
uttering dire forebodings. 

But his choice of words was disas¬ 
trous, and it allowed Mr A. K. Antony, 
the youngest Turk of them all, to make 
capital out of his adversary’s call for 
■^insurrection. He labelled Mr Namboo- 
ditfpad’s ‘liberation struggle* as a va¬ 
riant of the 1959 Liberation Struggle 
led by the communal bodies and the 

. Churth against the first Communist 
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Ministry. Going further, Mr Antony! 
said that the new liberation struggle tooj 
was going to be the creation of an¬ 
other unholy alliance—between the 

Rightist Kerala Congress and the seem¬ 
ingly Left CPM; and as a rider he 
added that the Congress would not re¬ 
main idle if such a threat to the Minis¬ 
try arose. Thus the challenge was ac¬ 
cepted, and the whole exercise seemed 
to have strange similarities to the classi¬ 
cal dance-drama of Kerala—the Katha- 
kali. Everything was there: the cymbals 
and the drums, the movement and tlr 
tension, and more than all that the 
presence and evidence of ritualistic 
drama. 

‘Common Programme’ 

Scene Three saw Mr Namboodiripad 
expatiate on the subtle differences bet¬ 
ween a liberation struggle of the 1959 
vintage, and a liberation struggle a la 
EMS. Whilst this was his public ut¬ 
terance, in private conversations his 
party leaders denied the term ‘liberation 
struggle*: they said that words were 
put into his mouth and that the 
whole affair was a fabrication by the 
bourgeois press. Anyway the mischief 
was done, and the nexL part of his dis¬ 
course, which Wt's concerned with the 
Left and Demon atic Fifont, was no 
fabrication. The Front, EMS said, 
would be formed on the basis of a com¬ 
mon programme; a statement which has 
far-reaching implications and which 
most commentators have failed to note. 
By reducing the question of who should 
be in the Front and who should 
be out of it to a question of unity on a 
dertain programme, EMS was, on the 
one hand, playing the same game which 
Mr Achutha Menon has been playing 
so astutely for so long. Considering the 
marked Leftist tendencies in the State, 


atiy programme would contain all the 
necessary hotchpotch associated with 
our parliamentary Left. As a matter of 
fact, the difficulty would be in deciding 
what is to be left out of such a pro¬ 
gramme rather than what is to be put 
in it! On the other hand, talking only 
in terms of a programme Mr Namboo¬ 
diripad was behaving in a most un- 
Marxian way by pushing class-analysis 
to the background. The end-result 
would be just what the doctor ordered: 
the quickest way to power on the back 
of an oppoitunist alliance for a party 
which has no alternative before it I 
Thus, there was a leftward shift in the 
Kerala Congress, the necessity for a 
‘liberation struggle* to overthrow the 
Achutha Menon Ministry, and the pos¬ 
sibility of forming, on the basis of a 
common programme, a Left and Demo¬ 
cratic Front to step into its place. Mr 
Namboodiripad could hardly have been 
clearer than this: it was an overture to 
the Kerala Congress. 

The Kerala Congress is historically 
the fiist post-independence ^ breakaway 
group from the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. which later turned into a full- 
fledged party. A child of sin born out 
scandals, bickerings, and group-fights 
within the Congress, it represents the 
interests of the landowning classes, 
mainly concentrated in the Kottayam 
and Alleppty districts. The membership 
of this party is mainly made up of 
Christian and Nair landlords, rich pea¬ 
sants, small-holders, and to a certain 
extent those sections of the agricultural 
workers who have strong leanings to¬ 
wards the Church. The Church, in 
fact, plays a strong role in the function¬ 
ing of this party, as was made very clear 
during the recent struggle over limiting 
the powers of the private colleges* 
governing bodies, the majority of which 
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Are run by the Christian churches. The 
Kerala Congress has, from the positions 
of a Rightist party, consistently oppos¬ 
ed the ruling front on wide-ranging 
issues such as the University Bill and 

* thfe Agricultural Workers’ Bill. With 
, regard to the food problem facing the 
\\ people of Kerala, the Kerala Congress 

* has, on the one hand demanded more 
allotments from the Centre, and on the 
other hand has agitated for higher pro¬ 
curement prices. While being 1 rather 
uncomfortable and tight-lipped about 
the second aspect, the CPM has hailed 
the first aspect of this dualistic approach 
as a manifestation of the Kerala Con¬ 
gress’s anti-Centre policy! In reality, 
this is a calculated policy of the land- 

11 lord class controlling tlye Kerala Con¬ 
gress. In a chronically food-deficit State 
more allotments would not mean abun¬ 
dant supply and lower price. In other 
words, their anti-Centre posture would 
not hamper their economic base; and 
coupled with higher procurement prices 
it would be a case of having the cake 
and eating it too. As for the other issues 
like the Univrrsity Bill and the Agricul¬ 
tural Workers* Bill the CPM has wel¬ 
comed them in general but with strong re¬ 
servations as to their usefulness in ful¬ 
filling their objectives. Thus, on issues 
the two parties speak in different voices, 
and the only thing that they can agree 
on is the overthrow of the ruling front 
which to the CPM appears as its imme¬ 
diate enemy on the Right, while to the 
(Kerala Congress it is its immediate 
enemy on the Left. This identity of 
interests, nebulous as it is, brings these 
two parties together on a common plat¬ 
form of ’struggle’ which as both parties 
claim, is not an electoral alliance but 
which could or could not grow into one. 
The point to he noted is that neither 
of them has so far denied the possibility 
of an electoral alliance. 

Calculated Naivete 

In fact, the CPM, bound as it is by 
what it would now feel as the dampen¬ 
ing hand of Marxism, is busy trying to 
reconcile ideology with electoral aspira- 
( iions; and in this it has been helped by 
y~-the exit of Mr E. John Jacob and two 
MLAs from the Kerala Congress. They 
were at loggerheads with the Kerala 


Congress leadership oiver the latter's 
overt flirtation with the CPM. Mr E. 
John Jacob is a prominent landlord and 
Communist-baiter from Kultanad which 
has seen some of the bloodiest class wars 
in the history of Kerala. With his exit 
the CPM leadership has begun to speak 
of the Kerala Congress as a party of 
rich peasants and smalt landholder^. 
Apparently the landlords were rather 
ihinfy distributed in the Kerala Con¬ 
gress so as to cease to exist with the 
exit of Mr E. John Jacob and the other 
two MLAs! One can forgive innocence; 
one can forgive idiocy; but calculated 
naivete is detestable: it is a sign of de¬ 
generation, the primrose path to des¬ 
truction. And caught within the limi¬ 
tations of parliamentary leftism* that 
magnificent wedding of the two irrecon¬ 
cilable* of parliamentary and extra-par¬ 
liamentary methods, this conservative 
Communist Parly has no method of 
survival except to win elections and 
share out the loaves and fishes of office 
between its middle-class and IJower- 
middlc class followers, and thereby per¬ 
petuate its existence. With this end in 
view alliances are entered into, variouc 
’fronts’ are conjured up, ideology is 
whittled down to suit ihe demands of 
the situations, and hey, presto! you are 
in power! Power which is soothing: 
power which is strengthening, and po¬ 
wer with which the Right CPI and others 
are pretty well satisfied now so as not 
to wish a shake-up. A reluctant Right 
CPI and Kerala RSP means desperation 
in the CPM camp, because the mathe¬ 
matics of the situation demands a coali¬ 
tion to contest and win; and if they do 
not bite, then the next best catch is the 
Kerala Congress. A prospect which 
tends to become more fascinating when 
one has been away from power for so 
long. Like a drug it becomes an ad¬ 
diction which when denied takes on the 
shape of a vital medicine—a shot in the 
arm. It is then ^hat one begins the 
dizzying descent into the shadowy world 
of hallucination. It is then that one be¬ 
gins seeing things. 


Confucius And 
Confucianism 

VHE Chinese people in their present 
• mass movement to criticise Lin 
Piao and Confucius are giving the 
Western China 'experts* another shock, 
though this time the experts are much 
more cautious in reporting than during, 
the Cultural Revolution, when they used 
phrases like ’social chaos* and 'economic 
collapse’. In a different sense, however, 
this shock is deeper and more puzzling. 
They ask why Lin Piao and Confuciusr 
are linked together? Why cannot dead 
Lin Piao be left alone, and why should 
Confucius be attacked, when the whole 
civilised world has regarded Confucian¬ 
ism as the philosophy lesponsible for 
China’s unique culture and civilisation, 
the only unbroken one in the world * 

Up to Liberation in 1949, an enor¬ 
mous mass of books on China by Chin¬ 
ese, Japanese and Western scholars cen¬ 
tred on Confucian philosophy and 
ethics and their social and political* 
results. The translation of Confucian 
classics into Western languages has had 
lasting influence on Western thought 
and institutions, for instance French 
rationalism and the British Civil Service, 
examination system. Jndeed, in w the 
minds of many Western scholars Con¬ 
fucian teaching is the mosl rational, na¬ 
tural, human, and commonsense, close¬ 
ly resembling (in some of its most re¬ 
actionary elements) the influential phi¬ 
losophical traditions of Plato and 
Aristotle. But not all admirers were 
genuinely scholarly in their admiration. 
Many were using ideas such as the 
spirit of obedience, doctrine of the' 
mean, filial piety and the attitude of 
looking-backward, as useful ideological 
weapons for subjugating the Chinese 
people. When the Japanese imperialists 
invaded China they energetically preach¬ 
ed reverence for Confucius as the theo¬ 
retical basis for their ’East Asia Co¬ 
prosperity Sphere'. ^ 

Chinese scholars throughout history 
have spent most of their lives studying 
and re-studying, (annotating and re¬ 
annotating Confucian classics, and were 
very proud of their heritage as the high- - 
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est culture in the world. This is in ac¬ 
cordance with one of the most impor- 
- .taut concepts of Confucius, ‘study well 
v to become an official*. Those with 
Vealth and leisure were able to study for 
years until they passed a series of Im- 
perial examinations and became* officials 
amassing wealth and holding power. 
They wrote the dynastic histories; th^y 
i interpreted philosophical meftanings[ to 
the Emperors, and acted as their poli¬ 
tical advisers; they maintained the bu¬ 
reaucracy ruling and oppressing the 
people. These were the 'scholar-gentry 
** officials' who were tools of the rulers 
from dynasty to dynasty. Thus for 24 
centuries Confucian doctrines have been 
the theoretical basis for the unity and 
continuity of China and her culture. 
The Chinese people have a very deep 
sentiment of being one nation and one 
people, witness the fact that the ‘over¬ 
seas Chinese’ though citizens of other 
r nations, some hostile to People’s China, 
are called ‘Chinese’ and most of them feel 
"Chinese’. 

What is Confucianism, so powerful 
and so lasting? To answer this question, 
it is necessary to state briefly the histo¬ 
rical antecedents and setting of the 
. period of Confucius, who lived from 
551-479 B.C. 

i, Hsia Dynasty 21st to 16th century B.C. 
Shang Dynasty 16th to 1066 B.C. 

Chou Dynasty 1066 B.C. to 256 B.C. 

Spring and Autumn 
period 722 B.C. to 481 B.C. 
Warring States 403 B.C. to 221 B.C. 

The dominant political structure of the 
4 Chou Dynasty was fiefdom, with heredi¬ 
tary rulers and a slave-owning aristocracy. 
Together with this social structure there 
* arose an enormous and complex code of 
' "rites' which governed the states, their 
rulers, their rights, duties and privileges 
from the highest to the lowest in the Im¬ 
peril and states' hierarchy. The "Chou 
Rites' were regarded as unalterable prin¬ 
ciples like those which govern and regu¬ 
late the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. The political and social structure 
^ and their regulating rites, as well as some 
cosmological concepts, had been handed 
down from earlier dynasties, especially 
the Shang, but the Chou dynasty elabo¬ 
rated and perfected them. 
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Confucius was born and bred in one 
of the aristocratic families and never 
questioned the nature of this society, but 
fully supported it. In fact, he developed 
it by formulating theories on various 
aspects of the nature of man and of the 
outside world. Towards the end of the 
Spring and Autumn period the slave¬ 
owning class declined, there was growing 
unrest which led to uprisings by the 
slaves. By the beginning of the time of 
the Warring States there was a more ad¬ 
vanced mode of production, giving rise 
to economic progress and a new social 
class. Men of this emerging class look 
possession of land and naturally sought 
to gain political power at the expense 
of the Islavja-owning clasqj- Jn Confu¬ 
cius' eyes, such deeds were violations 
of the sacred Chou Rites and created 
social chaos. 

Indeed, both the Spring and Autumn 
and the Warring States were periods of 
tremendous turmoil, but they were also 
ages of great cultural blossoming, the 
age of many scholars and the Hundred 
Schools of Thought. Members of the 
elite, the intelligentsia, wrote, debated, 
travelled to propagate their theories in 
order to get a hearing from the states* 
rulers and, if successful, get employ¬ 
ment. Confucius was only one |of 
them and not even one of the earliest. 
What made Confucianism so important 
'in history* was his conservatism, which 
always supported the status quo, and 
his over-riding emphasis on the study of 
the classics as the road to official posi¬ 
tion. China, uniquely, came jto be 
governed by literati who were ever ready 
to modify theories to please the rulers, 
to secure their own positions and power. 

“Harmonious Whole" 

Cosmology: heaven, earth and man 
were one unified and harmonious whole, 
preordained by { heavenly principles. 
Celestial movements, terrestrial seasons 
and phenomena, human relations, were 
all related, one manifesting another, 
unalterable and eternal. However, in 
his perfect cosmological scheme, Con¬ 
fucius and liter Mencius, a student of 
his grandson, divided human beings in¬ 
to two main classes, the superior and 
the inferior, the former were knowledge¬ 
able and wise, the latter stupid, and 


this also was unalterable. A few quo-* 
tations suffice to show this class divi¬ 
sion: 

One who does not know the mandate 
of heaven cannot be a superior man. 
One who does not know the rites can¬ 
not stand up as a man. 

The superior man fears heaven, im¬ 
portant people and the words of 
sages; the infeuor man does not un¬ 
derstand the mandate of heaven, is 
disrespectful towards important people 
and insults the words of sages. 

The superior man thinks of virtue; 
the inferior man thinks about the 
soil, the superior man is diligent in 
governing (the state); the inferior 
man exerts his physical strength. 

Ihose who work with their minds 
govern; those who work with their 
hands are governed. 

Women and inferior people are hard 
to nurture; they are hard to get along 
with; they get out of hand when be¬ 
friended, and resent it when kept at 
a distance. 

Later Confucians, especially Tung 
Chung-shu in the second century B.C., 
formulated more codes of conduct for 
women, such as ‘Three obediences and 
four virtues’. There was a popular 
saying: ‘Having mairied a cock she 

must follow the cock; having married 
a dog she must follow the dog; having 
married a carrying pole she must cany 
it for life*. Hence the not uncommon 
practice that if a man should die before 
marriage, his fiancee (even though they) 
had nevei seen each other) had to go 
into his home, go through the marriage 
ceremony and be a widow for the rest 
of her life. As Chairman Mao wrote, 
the Chinese people had three ropes 
round theii necks, but women had four; 
political authority, clan authority, reli¬ 
gious authority, male authority. These 
authorities embodied the whole feudal 
and patriarchal ideology and social sy** . 
tern. This is why during the Tai-Ping * 
Rebellion women played a big role in 1 
anti-Confucian activities. In the 4th * 
May Movement, women and ‘schoolgirls*, r 
paraded the streets, carried banners, 
and shouted 'Down with the Confucian * 
shop I* ( 

To 'all questions* Confucius gave dlf« » 
ferent answers, to suit the questioner?^ 
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When students asked how to govern a 
state and rule the people, he said that 
the essential requisite was to revive and 
adopt the principles and practices, laws 
and regulations, music and sacrificial 
ceremonies of kings in ancient dynasties, 
such as the calendars and seasonal 
observances of the Hsia period, the 
chariots which distinguished rank and 
status in Sliang times, and the costumes 
of the Chou dynasty. This may be 
summed up as the revival and piactice 
of the Chou Rites. He opposed the 
rising class of landowneis and \iolentIy 
hated the slave uprisings. Devoting his 
whole attention to ‘Restrain oneself and 
return to the Rites’, he was opposing 
the trend of developmenl and trying to 
turn history backwards. 

This was found to have been a main 
aim of Lin Piao. He inscribed as his 
principal motto: 

Restrain oneself and return to the 

Rites; of all things this is the most 

important. 

Thus once again Confucianism was being 
used as an ideological weapon in an attempt 
to overthrow the revolutionary (regimfe 
and return to an order in which a bour¬ 
geois exploiting class would dominate. 

True to bis teaching that to study 
well was to acquire official positions. 
Confucius and some students travelled 
fa* and wide, from one feudal state 
to another, trying to gain a hearing from 
their princes, to convince them of his 
theories of government. He never suc¬ 
ceeded. except for one shoit period as 
head of the Justice Department in his 
Own state of Lu, in the southern half 
of modern Shantung Province. 

The Legalist School of Thought was 
the most important of the 
Hundred School* of Thought. The 
legalists spoke for the interests of the 
newly emerging landowning class. Some 
of Jthem were eminent Confucian 
scholars, such as Hsun Ching, of the 
third century B.C., hut they clearly saw 
the nature of the time, the historical 
trend. Their powerful writing#, refuted 
Confucian doctrines and advocated the 
abolition of the hereditary clan system 
of the slave-owning aristocracy, because, 
they argued, it divided the country and 
^weakened the central authority; the 
Chou Imperial Government had declin¬ 


ed to so weak a position that it was 
like that of a small feudal state. They 
demanded a unified China, governed 
by one law. 

Theie was one state which Confucius 
despised and never visited, but which 
particularly attracted his students who 
had become Legalists. This was the 
State of Chin with its capital near mo¬ 
dern Sian in Shensi Province, in the 
north-west. About 350 B.C. its ruler 
Hsiao Kung, took into service ^ Le¬ 
galist, named Shang Ying, from the 
State of Wei, and immediately put into 
effect measuies of reform. In conse¬ 
quence Chin became very strong and 
absorbed many of the other states. By 
221 R.C. Prince Cheng in the 26th year 
of his reign had conquered the six re¬ 
maining feudal states, unifying all 
China, and declared himself the first 
universal Emperor (Chin iShih ?Iuong 
Ti). Putting the Legalist theories into 
practice. Emperor Chin established 
a strong central government^ '.unified 
the Chinese (Han) writing, made many 
highways through the provinces for im¬ 
perial communication, abolished the fief 
system, divided the country into admi¬ 
nistrative prefectures and counties which, 
with minor variations, have lasted to 
this day, and appointed their governors 
from the central government. China 
owes one of the greatest debts of gra¬ 
titude to Emperor Chin and the Legal¬ 
ists for the fact that during the second 
half of the 19th century the military 
might of eight imperialist powers failed 
to cut up China as they did Africa. 
Yet throughout history the Confucians 
perpetuated the view that the Chin Em¬ 
peror was a tyrant because he had many 
Confucian classics burned and put to 
death several hundreds of Confucians 
who opposed his rule. 

Throughout history these two schools 
debated with each other; their polemics 
never ceased. The list of writers is a 
long one, hut mention must he made of 
the greatest revolutionary, Lu Hsun 
(1881-1936). His ’Confucius of today* 
exposed the / reaetkmaty influence bf 
Confucius in Chinese history. Peasant 
uprisings in all dynasties right down to 
the war of liberation fought against 
Confucian ideas and cruel practices. 
Some of them burned Confucian classics 


and tablets: The most holy teacher*, 
‘The example of teachers for tens of 
thousands of generations to come*. They 
demanded ‘equality between the high^ 
and low’, ‘equalise the rich and the^ 
poor*, ‘a fail share of land*. These were 
direct counter-attacks against the negli¬ 
gence and oppression of the dynasties 
maintained by Confucian doctrines and 
scholar-bureaucrats. 

Many people vaguely influenced by 
the writings of Sinologists may well ask 
about the famous Confucian ideas of 
benevolence, righteousness, virtue, 
loyalty and forbearance and the doc¬ 
trine of the mean.| They may insist 
that these are good qualities which 
should not he criticised. If the suffer¬ 
ings of 85 per cent of the Chinese peo¬ 
ple before 1949, which were justified by 
Confucianism, are not evidence enough, 
it is simple to quote, from the ‘Analects', 
what Confucius* pupils recorded of his 
sayings and deeds. One example must 
suffice: within seven days of taking 
office in his own state of Lu. Confucius 
had the leader of the opposition to him 
killed, in spile of state laws, advice and 
strong opposition to his decision. This 
was his ‘benevolence*. 

Against Confucius and Lin 

The present campaign lo criticise 
Confucius and Lin Piao is not an aca¬ 
demic exercise, nor is it just a move¬ 
ment lo unmask Lin as an individual. 

It is a continuation of the class struggle 
of the Cultural Revolution in a new 
form, a campaign in ideological educa¬ 
tion* Four main objectives can bel 
seen: (1) to raise the class conscious¬ 
ness of millions of Chinese people; (2) 
to enable them to see for themselves the 
dangerous elements / of Confucian 
thought; (3) to encourage the masses 
to study further in order to see where 
in their own lives, work and experience | 
Confucian ideas threaten socialist conso¬ 
lidation and advance; (4) to use their 
initiative ito create a stronger socialist 
material base and ideological super¬ 
structure. 

While rectification campaigns and ^ 
movements to advance socialist cons¬ 
ciousness through education have gone 
on throughout the history of the Chin¬ 
ese Communist Party, and especially 
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since the foundation of the People’s 
Republic in 1949. the present campaign 
has involved China’s millions in a more 
far-reaching and profound way ( than 
ever before. The earlier years of the 
Cultural Revolution aroused mass en¬ 
thusiasm and participation and brought 
about extensive changes in political and 
mass organisations. But it is harder to 
change human thought and conduct 
than to move mountains and this trans¬ 
formation is far from complete. 

Lin Piao, a follower of Confucian 
thought, believed in rule by the elite and 
despised the rank-and-file. As far back 
as 1930 Mao Tse-tung wrote “A Single 
Spark Can Start a Prairie Fire” as a 
criticism of those, including Lin Piao, 
who were pessimistic about the possibi¬ 
lities of a people’s victory. Much later, 
before the Ninth Congress in 1969, Lin 
Piao and Chen Po-ta drafted a report 
emphasizing the role of the 'productive ( 
forces’, meaning the professionals, .ne¬ 
gating the role of the masses. This 
draft which was in contradiction to the 
mass line of the Cultural Revolution, 
was turned down by the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Parly. 

In private life Lin Piao exposed his 
bourgeois ideology. For example, he 
displayed on his walls scrolls of Con¬ 
fucian sayings. This was not mei^e 
artistic fancy, but accorded with the 
centuries-old Confucian thinking des¬ 
cribed above. Traditionally these sayings 
were sacred, were expressions of deter¬ 
mination, warning, encouragement to 
rule with 'benevolence*. His use of 
the scrolls does not prove him a traitor 
or a double-dealer, but is a pointer to 
his ideology. Christians have but to 
consider ihe significance of Christian 
symbols and objects of Christian art: 
for many they have a deep spiritual 
meaning. 
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But if he wanted to achieve power, 
he had to establish a popular basis, 
exhibiting himself as a protagonist of 
the ‘left’. In 1959 he brought about 
drastic changes in the army to restore 
the revolutionary image and traditions 
which were being eroded as Soviet mo¬ 
dels were followed. 1 , Later, he devised, 
then waved, the Little Red Book and 
exaggeratedly adulated Mao. He called 

for efforts to ‘drag out the handful in 
the army* in line with the call to 'drag 
out the handful of Parly persons in 
authority in the Party’ and his prestige 
grew as Mao’s ‘close comrade-in-arms 
and successor*. 

It was also essential for him to have 
a carefullly devised plan which would 
be known in detail by followers in near 
and distant places; a mere palace coup 
at the centre could not achieve a seizure 
of power. Lin Piao therefore had a 
plan, copies of which have been found, 
known as ‘Outline Project 571*. [In 
Chinese these numbers read ‘wu chi yi’, 
which also means ‘armed uprising*. De¬ 
tails have not been released but facts 
known to the Chinese people prove that 
he planned to seize power and assassi¬ 
nate Mao Tse-tung. 

The present campaign seeks to rn-‘ 
able the people as a whole to sec ‘why’ 
Lin acted as he did, so that in future 
other Lins cannot threaten socialist so¬ 
ciety either by guile or by coup. 

Since 1949 fcvery mass movement, 
denounced by enemies al home and 
abroad, has resulted in a leap forward 
in economic construction and growth 
of socialist consciousness and determi¬ 
nation. The present movement will free 
the people from the oldest, deepest and 
mo4t pernicious ideological fetder. The 
world will have to open its eyes to la 
greater leap forward at the conclusion 
of this movement. 

(From Broadsheet, London). 


Artists Of West 
Bengal—XIII 

San dip Sarkar 

Ratmkink&r B&iz 

Biographical Notes: 1905— Born in 
Bankura. 1925—Came to Kala Bhavan. 
Santinikelan, to study under Nandalal 
Bose. 1928—Diploma in Fine Arts from 
Visva Bharati University. 1928-68— 
Taught sculpture in Kala Bhavan. 
Exhibitions: 1942 New Delhi. 1960-1972. 
Calcutta. Earlier his works were exhi¬ 
bited regularly in annual shows orga¬ 
nised by Abanindranath Tagore’s 
Sktfiely of Oriental Art, Calcutta, 
and later in important all-India exhibi¬ 
tions. 1950 and 1951 Realities Nou- 
velles, Paris and Asian Art Exhibition, 
Tokyo. Nominated Artist Member of 
Lain Kala Akademi. Realities Nouvelles, 
Paris, and the Indian Sculpture Associo** 
lion; Bombay. Represented in the 
Permanent Collection of the . National 
Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi. 
Executed the Jaksha and; Jakshi in 
front of the Reserve Bank of India, 
New Delhi. Bibliography: Ramkinkar, 
Lalii Kala Akademi, in Contemporary. 
Indian Art Series, New Delhi, 1961. 

The Interview 

I have met Ramkinkar a few times 
very briefly and even in these encoun¬ 
ters what has struck me is the sincerity, 
the deep understanding of people afkd 
a combination of naivete and 
wisdom that even illiterate vfl* 
lagers have. There is something 
in his eyes, in his strong boned figure, 
thick wrists with powerful hands which 
emanates friendliness. He might * sud¬ 
denly laugh or sing some song with Kb 
not too musical voice, which makes pote 
pie come out of their protective shells ■ 
and behave naturally. One might 9*1 
agree with all that he says. It does', 
not even matter what he says or even , 
how he fays it, but what matters is his j 
attitude towards life and people. 
idealistic theories of art do not *PPWl 
to me at all. He said, is there afcjfJ 
meaning in the blosoming of the 
or the rustling of the winds for instant^ 
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90 why look for meaning m art It does 
' not matin what it is but what it has 
become All ait is / meaningless, 01 
maybe, the only meaning you get out 
of it is *ananda’~ joy Even a picture 
of the Bengal Famine of 1943 might 
make you sad, but this sadness is akm to 
' joy, What seemed stiange to me was 
that he did not know that his work 
t * spoke differently to us from his articulat¬ 
ed aesthetic thrones which sound \ny 
much like Abamndranath’s He possi¬ 
bly knows it intuitively but does not 
formulate it in language 

Ramkinkar does not belong to the 
Upper castes of the Westernised elites 
that the British created He was adopted 
1 into this cultuie, nuiturcd on it, but 
4 never really of it Colonial cultuie did 

* not elude him 1 ut he eluded it Tins 
it the reason for his current urder-i itmg 
in Bombay and Dill l Yet, on the ctl tr 
hand, he did not assmul ilc folk or cla - 
sical Indian art just foi hemp eaimirkcJ 
an Indian He is lelevint because he 
is true to the life around him md this 
below the breadline living of the 
common people has not vanished in spile 
of several five-year plans 

Let him speak for himself I was 
born m Jugipaia, Bankura, m 1905 My 
mother and father were poor I rom 
my childhood all around me I saw crafts¬ 
men—the carpenter, the dollmakcr, the 
potter, the image-maker I learnt a lot 
from watching them My father used to 
buy cheap prints of gods and goddesses 
From very oaily age I used to paint 
these pictures Paiticulaily I liked pain¬ 
ting the Radha Kushna with the Om 
done as a *nakr around them I made 
my own colouis At home I studied up 
to matriculation I used to paint sign¬ 
boards, backdrops for the theatre and 
whatever struck me Once Ramananda 
Chatter^ee, the then famous edito^ of 
Modern Review, saw my woik and wiote 
to me to come to Santinikelan to study 
under Nandalal Bose That was in 
1925, Nandababu liked my paintings 
I was supposed to stay foi two or thiee 

* fears but you see Sintiniketxn became my 
borne. As I told you, my family did 
not have the money to make it possible 
for me to stay here Jagadananda Ray 

me to do some illustrations for 
his book about animals, i got one hun¬ 


dred rupees for this. Meanwhile some 
of my original works were sold in an 
exhibition oiganised by the Society of 
Oriental Art 

Then after Bmayak Rao Mosheji left, 
Ben ode Behary Mokhcrjee and I got 
his job Mosheji used to get Rs 75 
per month, < nother Rs 25 was added to 
this and divided equally between us 
You cannot imagine what Santmiketan 
was like m those days There were only 
'imple huts Water was drawn from 
well® The intellectual climate was con- 
gennl famous scholars came from all 
ovci the woild Artists and musicians 
cime to m*et I a go re Once Allauddin 

Khan i ime line After one of his con¬ 
ceits the Poet called me and said, *1 order 
you to “beherd” him’ This I did to 
the meat satisfaction of the poet and 
the musician lust before I came here 
Sic Hi kramnsch save a series of Icc- 
tuirs about modern movements m Eu¬ 
ropean art Students learnt about post- 
lmpressionism, cuhi>m, dadaism and whal 
hive you It was a time when few peo¬ 
ple outside Sanliml ctan knew about 
these things Tagore secured books on 
art for the library and there were lots 
of punts and illustrations 

Tagore told us to do whatever we 
fincicd and to let students explore their 
talents with the minimum of guidance 
from us. He would say, work hard—in 
Fm ope and America many expeuments 
are being earned out. Similarly you 
must also build loads on unknown ter¬ 
rain This Benodf'hehan and I did 
Nandalalbabu did not always like what we 
did, but he would never discourage us or 
interfere When we worked he came 
and what we did, discussed and 
discoursed with us, sometimes even sug¬ 
gesting minor modifications Then there 
was Abamndran llh who was a sor* of 
loving giandfsther to us. He could be 
critical, but if any other person criticised 
us in his presence, he would pounce on 
him 

It was getting dark and Ramkinkar 
wistfully remembered many incidents. 
Piovash Sen was with me This was not 
the type of interview I was aftei. Sen 
took the cue and began to ask questions 
from my questionnaire Ramkinkar 
wore a torn lungi, vest and had on worn- 
the poverty m spite of the strong aroma 


of country liquor. He was all smiles 
and oblivious to the squalor. It was not 
pathetic as he towered over it. 

He mused the world is shrinking 
every day. National cultures are cross¬ 
ing international boundaries. Ideas and 
ideals are cross-fertilising cultures In¬ 
evitably we are moving towards a world 
culture. Yet I believe that cultures will 
meet, interact, change, renew themselves 
and yet will keep their distinctive quali¬ 
ties. 

You see the West has overwhelmed 
us. When the pcuod of initial shock is 
over, we will find that we can our¬ 
selves put our house m order This will 
happen in the field of art also 

Something must be done to change 
the pathetic slate of aflans in nit edu¬ 
cation A student must learn the al¬ 
phabets before he spells woids or starts 
to read He cannot jump to ahstiact art 
without proper preparation Drawing, 
anatomy, structure, composition etc are 
all important. It is important for him 
to know about his heritage before doing 
a comparative study of other people’s 
traditions Before he visits the art gal¬ 
leries of Europe and America he must 
visit places of aitistic interest in his own 
country He must be taught to appre¬ 
ciate and evalule this in the light of 
modernity And one must go to the 
village craftsman and learn how he does 
his work and how he \iews the world 

We walked away from his thatched 
cottage and I felt a sadness that here 
was a gieat man who was left alone with 
no one to rare for him But I knew he 
had no use for self-pity 

(To be concluded) 
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Detention Conditions In West 
Bengal Jails 


(Prepared by the Research Depart¬ 
ment of Amnesty International on (the 
basis of newspaper reports and indivi¬ 
dual statements made to Amnesty In¬ 
ternational). 

Numbers: Amnesty estimates that at the 
moment between 15,000 and 20,00 pri¬ 
soners are being held in West Bengal 
for their alleged involvement in extre¬ 
mist left-wing political activities. Last 
year the West Bengal Home Minister 
stated m the State Assembly that the 
total number of “prisbners ^rrested 
foi being Naxalites was 17,787” (“Anan- 
da Bazar Patrika”, 17 March 1973). 
On 1 January this year, the “Statesman” 
reported that 2,000 are held under the 
Defence of India Rules (DIR) and the 
Maintenance of Internal Security Act 
(MISA) Accoidmg to this report, 
more than 17,800 are, in addition, held 
as “Under Trial” pnsoners, but the ma¬ 
jority have now been detained for two 
or more years without trial. Some of 
them have been so detained for nearly 
five yeals. On their release, prisoners 
held under preventive detention laws arc 
often reported to be rearrested either 
und*»r different clauses of the same laws 
or charged with specific criminal offences. 
Thus, although the Supreme Court of 
India ruled on 19 April 1973 that the 
special detention powers under Article 
17A of the MISA (extending the period 
of preventive detention to 21 months) 
were illegal, and ordered the release of 
1,760 prisoners who had been detained 
under this provision, nearly all of these 
pnsoneis remained in detention, (either 
under different sections of the same act 
or on criminal charges. 

Apart from being held under preven¬ 
tive detention laws, prisoners are also 
detained on a variety of serious crimi¬ 
nal charges, but often released before 
actually halving been tried. Such was 
the case, for example, with Dr Gholam 
Yazdam, physician and former member 
of the United Front Government of Ben¬ 
gal, arrested in 1971. He was released 
m December 1973 without having been 


tried. Pnsoners tried and not found 
guilty on one charge arc often immedia¬ 
tely rearrested on different charges. 
Ihus, it was leported to Amnesty that 
Karun Mukeijec, Gour Banerjee and 
Nag, all Naxalite suspects, had been 
arrested in 1970-71 and were since de¬ 
tained charged with murder and illegal¬ 
ly carrying arms and explosives In 
October 1973 the Calcutta magistiate 
pronounced a verdict of not-guilty on 
then case, but the prisoners were re- 
anested within the court pi onuses and 
taken into police custody on charges of 
robbery. After their release, pnsoners, 
even if cleared of all chaiges brought 
against them, are often put under “ics- 
trictions* ic have to repoit legularly to 
the police, wheieas according to a num¬ 
ber of statements made to Amnestv, 
restrictions aie being imposed on their 
movements and political activities 
Prison Conditions: Many jails are 
giossly oveiciowded, at the moment 
Alipore Special Jail, Piesidency Jail m 
Calcutta and Jamshedpur Jail in Bihar 
aie among the prisons containing mote 
than the official capacity. This has made 
it difficult foi the prisoners to obtain 
certain essential facilities Accounts 
from ex-prisoners leceived by Amnesty 
indicate that hygune conditions in most 
jails aie bad. According to a recent 
report, in Calcutta Presidency Jail, only 
one watertap is available for 150-200 
pnsoners, and in the dry season it is 
often difficult to obtain drinking water 
for the inmates In Alipore Special Jail, 
there is only one watertap for 700 pri¬ 
soners. In some other jails, prisoners 
reportedly have to take drinking water 
fiom ponds where other prisoners bathe 
and wash their clothes. Under Trial 
prisoners are kept m wards of 80-100 
Inmakes which are dark and an less* 
prisoners ars locked up from 5*30 m 
the evening until 6:00 a.m. without any 
si nitary facilities. In the morning, pri¬ 
soners are allowed out for two houis 
to have meals, wash and use lavatoiy 
facilities. 


Although Presidency Jail is one of the „ 
few prisons with a sick ward, very few 
prisoners aie admitted to the 
ward. Medical facilities aie 
scarce, and skin diseases par** 
ticularly scabies, widespread. Amnesty 
has been told that in some cases, despite 
recommendations fiom jail doctors, HO 
permission vas gnen for pnsoners to be 
treated in outside hospitals. Of *the 
cases repoited to Amnesty, one was of 
Rimal Roy Chowdhury, arrested in 
Octobei 1970, who allegedly had been 
lortuied and whom the j*il doctors had 
i ^commended for outside treatment, 
which was never given The prisoner is 
said to have dud in April 1972 on the 
day of his “Spccnl Release” from jail. 
Another pnsoner, Azizul Haque, is said 
to be seriously ill following alleged tor¬ 
ture during police interrogation which 
left him partly paralysed. Despite doc¬ 
tors' recommendations for outside treat¬ 
ment, he remains in jail 
Punishment in Prison: Amnesty has 
been particulaily concerned about the 
use of bar fetters (“danda-beri” and 
“Shikliben”) on prisoners regarded as 
dangerous or as security risks. While 
such fetteis seem to be used in Wert 
Benc*< 1 jails, leports of this have reach¬ 
ed Amnest> also from Bihar, especially. 
Fifty one alleged Navahte pnsoneis are 
kept in chains in llazanbagb Jail, some 
ol them for period, of moie than two 
\eais The fetters aie kept on day and 
nmht, acroidmg to the jpilor of Hazari* 
bagh Jail, ‘to avoid fuilher trouble 19 , 

I hey consist of an iron ring on each 
ankle, each of which is attached to an 
non bai some 20 inches long, the bal 
bcinr connected to another one con¬ 
nected to the waist One of the prison¬ 
er lecentlv on hunger strike, Ashim 
Chatteljej, was chained foi a period of 
two yeais It was vlso reported til 
Amnesty that the same prisoner had i 
spent two years in solitary confinement. 
Anrtfhei case known to Amnesty it 
that of Shibal (sic) Roy detained in 
the same jail, who contiacted tubercu¬ 
losis during imprisonment. After haV* 
mg recencd hospital treatment, he j 
turned to jail and was put m irons again, j 
Pnsoners held m this condition 
Hazaubagh Jail spend 24 hours locked 1 
with four oi five in a cell, which they } 
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may only leave to use the lavatory The 
use of bai fetters is also reported from 
pther jails* m Calcutta Presidency Jail, 
prisoners are allegedly kept m fetters 
for periods of three to six months 01 
even longer. Such treatment is con¬ 
trary to Rule 33 of the United Nations 
Standard Minimum Rules for the Ticat- 
ment of Prisoners— even for those who 
are convicted 

Torture Allegations: Ovei the past 
three years, a numbci of toiture allega¬ 
tions have reached Amnesty from legal 
sources in Calcutta According to these 
reports, torture is frequently applied 
during police mtenogation, both m the 
Special Police Office (14 Lord Sinlia 
Road, Calcutta), and in the Lai Bazai 
Police Station in Calcutta Allegations 
of torture include severe btatings -to 
the extent of fractuied limbs pi ton¬ 
ers being hung upside down and pins 
and nails being insetted into then nails 
and other sensitive organs of the body, 
including the genitals In a number of 
cases the use of modem electric shock 
methods is reported and prisoners aie 
also allegedly burned with ugaiettes, 
extinguished on their skin According 
to the same reports, appropnate medi¬ 
cal treatment was denied to pnsoneis 
who had suffered such treatment, which 
resulted m their being partly paralyzed 
(as in the case of Azizul Hauqe and 
Meghaianjan Sen Gupta, detained in 
Presidency Jail) In the case of Rama] 
Roy Chowdhury (mentioned cailier) 
who died after his release it 
was reported that his death was due to 
inadequate medical treatment following 
police torture 

Allegations of torture of women have 
most recently been made in a leport by 
the “Nikhil Banga Mahila Samili 1 (All 
Bengal Women’s Association) Members 
of the Association were detained in 
May this yeai, together with some 25 
female Naxalite suspects, whom Amnesty 
eitimates now to be detained in Cal¬ 
cutta's Presidency Jail Accoidmg 
to members of the Association, these 
women were taken to Lai Bazai Police 
'Station one month after then onginal 
arrest When failing to supply thje 
> Wanted information they were snipped 
^naked, burned with cigarettes on all 
parts of the body, and in some cases. 



iron rulers were inserted into the rectum 
and vagina. When recovered, these 
women would, accoidmg to this report, 
be taken to Lai Bazar for the same 
treatment aftei 20-22 days 

Although Amnesty has not been able 
to make an investigation of the majo¬ 
rity of these allegations. Amnesty repre¬ 
sentatives have talked to a small num¬ 
ber of ex-prisoners who allege they have 
been tortuied In at least one case, the 
Amnesty upicsentative was able to 
establish that the light hand of an ex- 
pnsoner was paialyzed and could find 
no r t ison to question his statement 
that this was caused by severe beating dui- 
mg police intcirogation this prisoner 
was a lawyei who had been detained in 
January 1970 on three cuminal charges, 
and, after he had been acquitted of all tht 
chaiges. Was released m June 1973 on 
the condition that he report regularly to 
the police and not engage political 
activities 

Jail Incidents: Accoidmg to official 
figuies which appeared m The Statesman, 
The Times of India and the Jugantar, 88 
prisoners were killed in 12 jail incidents 
during the penod December 1970 to 
June 1972 in West Bengal and Bihai 
alone Unofficial reports from 
ex-prisoners which have i cach¬ 
ed Amnesty put the number of 
pjrsoneis who died in these encounters 
between prisoners and the jail staff and 
police at thiee times that figui< Only 
in a limited numbei of these incidents 
was an official enquiry ordered to lake 
place, eg as m the case of the 26 July 
1971 Hazanbagh incident in which 16 
people died While no official report on 
these incidents hris ever been publish¬ 
ed, as fai as we know The Times of 
India and The Statesman of 4 August 
1971 stated that ‘The Preliminary en¬ 
quiry held by the Commissioner of the 
Chotanagpui Division and the Deputy 
Commissionei for Hazanbagh also 
shows that the remaining 12 inmates 
died of injuries caused by convict 
officers” Regarding the incident at 
Asansol Jail which took place on 7 
August 1971, The Statesman also re¬ 
ported “about Thursday’s incident in 
Asansol Jail, it was learnt that all the 
nine killed had been beaten to death '* 

Such reports cast serious doubts on 


one common official explanation, that 
the prisoners were shot while trying to 
escape from prison. 

Legal Aid: While Article 22 (i) of the 
Indian Constitution confers the right to 
every citizen to be infoimed as soon as 
possible about the grounds for his arrest, 
and the right to consult a lawyer, the 
main complaint of the Legal Aid Com¬ 
mittee m Calcutta—a committee of law¬ 
yers whose aim is to extend legal aid 
to political pnsoneis— is that members 
of the Committee aie often denied access 
to then clients in prison Letters writ¬ 
ten b\ pusoners to the Committee have, 
in a numbei of cases, not lcached then 
destine lion, while pusoners, when they 
have a lawyer, often complain that they 
cannot meet then counsel in jail and can 
only see him for the fust time when they 
aie actually biought to court Whereas 
tht work of the Legal Aid Committee 
in the High Court has been fanly suc¬ 
cessful, a icport fiom the Committee 
issued in November 1973 mentions that 
“The Committee rntPcd 200 bail peti¬ 
tions in clifftunt courts in West Bengal 
(m 135 Under 1 rial ca^cs and 52 MISA 
c i*es) Bail was granted to «ix Under 
Trnl prison r, and 46 pnsoneis held 
undei the M1SA Still now, only six 
pnsoneis have been released* like 
many of the political prisoners in West 
Bengal, thc\ weie learresled undei dif- 
feient chaiges lmnMediate lv after then 
release had been ordered by the Court. 

(Abudged) 

Recmmendations 

Amnesty International submitted cer¬ 
tain recommendations to the Prime Mi¬ 
nister of India and the Chief Minister 
of West Bengal in June this year. No 
reply was received The recommenda* 
tions are 

The Government should confine itself 
to prosecuting only those against whom 
evidence exists that they have commit¬ 
ted offences punishable undei| the In¬ 
dian Penal Code 

All prisoners held under criminal 
charges should either be brought to trial 
without further delay, or that in the 
absence of such, prisoners likely to be 
held for more than three months in 
prison without trial be instead at least 
released on bail. 
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Amnesty feels that a prosecution 
policy along these lines, resulting in the 
release of considerable numbers of pri- 
i soners held without trial, would solve 
to some extent problems created by 
overcrowding Amnesty suggests some 
steps foi immediate consideration, guid¬ 
ed by the United Nations Standard Mi¬ 
nimum Rules for the Treatment of Pri¬ 
soners (SMR) These are 

On the basis of the principle that all 
unconvicted prisoners are presumed to 
be innocent and be treated as such 
Rule 84(2) of the SMR), no mstiu- 
ments of lestiaint, such as bar fetteis 
and 110 ns, be used in prison, in ac¬ 
cordance with Rule 33 of the 
SMR Adequate facilities for accom¬ 
modation personal hygiene and food, 
as well as medical facilities, be suppli 
ed to the piisoners m accoidancc with 
Rules 10 11. 12 20 ind 22 of the 
SMR 

Family visits, leading material and all 
othei conditions applicable to persons 
held on icmand awaiting tnal be sup¬ 
plied in accoidancc with Rules 90 and 
92 of the SMR 

Investigations be made into allega¬ 
tions of torture whenever they reach tht 
1 Government, and all possible steps be 
taken to prohibit such use in the future 
including the punishment of any persons 
found guilty of such acts 

While senously disturbed about tlu 
various incidents, resulting m the death 
of pnsoncis Amnesty uiges that an offi¬ 
cial investigation be made into the na¬ 
ture of these incidents and the lesulting 
deaths of piisoners, and adequate mca- 

• sures be taken to pi event the lecuirente 
of similar excesses in the future 

Finally, pnsoneis, in accordance with 
the provisions of Rule 93 of the SMR 
be allowed to apply for legal aid and 
to receive visits from their legal advisers, 
and that such visits be in sight, but not 
in hearing distance of the police or in¬ 
stitutional officer 

RELEVANT RULES OF THE UN SMR: 
RULE 

10 All accommodation provided for the 

* use of prisoners and in particular 
all sleeping accommodation shall 
meet all requirements of health, due 
regard being paid to climatic con¬ 
ditions a'nd particularly tof cubic 
content of air minimum floor space. 


lighting, heating and ventilation 

11 In all places where prisoners are 
required to live or woik 

(a) The windows shall be large 
enough to enable the prisoners 
to lead or work by natural 
light, and shall be so construc¬ 
ted that they can allow the 
enhance of fresh air whethei 
or not there is artificial ven¬ 
tilation 

(b) Artificial light shall be provid 
ed vuffinent foi the pnsoneis 
to lead oi work without injury 
to eye sight 

12 The sanitary installations shall be 
adequate to enable every prisoner to 
comply with the needs of naturt 
when necessaiy and in a clean and 
decent mannei 

20 (I) Every prisoner shall be provi¬ 

ded by the administration 'at the 
usual Jiouis with food of nutrition¬ 
al value adequate for health and 
stiength, of wholesome quality and 
well-prcpaied and served 
(2) Drinking water shall be avail¬ 
able to cvciv pnsoncr whenevci he 
needs it 

22 (I) At eveiy institution thtie shall 

be available the services of at least 
one qualified medical officer who 
should have some knowledge of 
psychiatiy I he mtdical sc l vices 
should be oiganized m close ltla 
tionslnp to the gencial health ad 
ministration of the community t oi 
nation They shall include a ps> 
cluatric servn * for the diagnosis 
and m piopci cases the tieatmenl 
of slates of mental dbnoimahty 

(2) Sick pnsoneis who icqune spt 
cmlisl treatment shall be tiansfn 
red to specialised institutions oi to 
civil hospitals Where hospital faci¬ 
lities are provided m an institution 
their equipment, furnishings and 
pharmaceutical supplies shall be 
pioper for the medical care and 
tieatmenl of sick prisoners and there 
shall be 4 staff of suitably tiamed 
officers 

(3) The services of a qualified 
dental officer shall be available to 
every prisoner. 

33 Instruments of restraint such as 
handcuffs, chains, irons and strait- 
jackets shall never be applied as 


a punishment Furthermoie, chains 
or irons shall not be used as res* 
Iramts Other instruments of res¬ 
traint shall not be used except in 
the following circumstances. 

(a) As a piecaution against escape 
during a transfei, provided that 
they shall be removed when the pri¬ 
soner appears before a judicial cur 
administrative authority, 

(b) On medical grounds by direc¬ 
tion of the medical officer, 

(c) By ordei of the director if 
other methods of control fail, in 
oidci to prevent the prisoner from 
lnjuung himself or others or from 
damaging pioperty, in such instan¬ 
ces, the directoi shall at once con¬ 
sult the medical officei and report 
to the higher administrative autho¬ 
rity 

82 (2) Unconvicted prisoners are 

piesumed to be innocent and shall 
be tiealed as such 

90 An untried prisonei shall be allow¬ 
ed to procure at his own expense 
oi at the expense of a third party 
such books, newspapci, writing 
materials and other means of oc¬ 
cupation as aic compatible with the 
interests of Hhe adnunt(4 ration of 
justice and the security and good 
ordei of the institution 

92 An untried prisonei shall be allow¬ 
ed to inform immediately his family 
ot his detention and shall be given 
all reasonable facilities foi commu¬ 
nicating with his family and friends* 
and foi receiving visits from them 
subject only to such restrictions and 
supcivision as are necessary ui the 
mtciests of the administration and 
justice and of lire security and good 
ordei of the institution 

93 Tor the purposes of his defence, an 
untried prisoner shall be allowed to 
apply for free legal aid where such 
aid is available, and to receive vifita 
from his legal adviser with a view 
to his defence and to prepare and 
to hand to him confidential instruc¬ 
tions For these purposes he shall 
if he so desnes be supplied with 
writing material Interviews between 
the prisoner and his legal advuMtf 
may be within sight but not within ^ 
the hearing of a police or lnstitut- « 
tional official 



Letters 


Sikkim 

Your editorial, "Associate State", of 
September 14, 1974 on Sikkim has ically 
surprised us, for so far no Indian news¬ 
paper has leally been fair enough to us 
in analysing the political situation in 
Sikkim and its impact on the people 
there as well as on the demociacy-Io\mg 
people all ovet the world. 

The Sikkim Congress in its election 
manifesto nevei picsented the issue of 
“Sikkim's participation in the political 
institutions of India" on a public plat¬ 
form Thus in clear disiegatd of the 
will and feeling of the Sikkimese ptopli 
Mr Kazi Lhendup Dorji and a few of his 
‘yes men* hurriedly took thi decision 
Without the proper knowledge of the ma¬ 
jority of the Assembly members Thus 
on the one hand, it has forcibly violated 
the constitutional proceduie, on the olhei, 
it has neglected public opinion and lately 
the voice of the people On what giounds 
are we coercively given the status of an 
“Associate State" which is a lesser and 
even worse status than that of any of the 
States of India? We ha\e a tountiy 
with different social, political, ethnic 
and economic background Ha\e we 
no right to exist a* a distinct nation Why 
are we forcibly annexed when we w \nl 
to live independently with a cherished 
love for India m our health Do the 
leaders consider enemies at home saler 
than a most friendly neighbour like Sik¬ 
kim on their bolder 

The Sikkimese people alwa>s haied 
the feelings and the sentiments of die 
Indian biothers and ststeis Do we hav< 
to relate this policy of aggrandisement 
to the nuclear blast of May 18> Will 
it not be an encouiagemenl to the poten- 
tj|Hy growing ’militaiv peisonnel and 
power of India Indn has not only lost 
good neighbours like Sikkim, Nepil and 
Bhutan but also compelled its other nei 
ghbours like Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh, Burma, Ceylon and China 
to harbour feelings of enmity rather than 
suspicion. 

We still hope that the Government of 
fnelia will not crush the will 
and feeling of the ignorant 
people of Sikkim in the name of 


dcmouacy and fieedom We the stu¬ 
dents and youth of Sikkim request the 
Goseinment of India to hold a referen¬ 
dum hefore the faith of the democratic 
people all o\cr the world is shatteied 
forever 

C L. Shaima 
President, Sikkim Students* 
Association, Calcutta 

‘Open Door* Parliament 

Congiatulalions to oui MPs for deal¬ 
ing benches foi Sikkim Consequently 
I lequest them to cicate moic space foi 
othcis to come in and to be bioad- 
minckd if Chun joins and outnumbers 
them by an < bsolute majority Let oui 
uni\tisal hypocnsy be tested 

A Ahmad 
New Delhi 


Fire At Gooch Behar 

The polite, the CRP and other paia- 
mililary forces aie active m the town 
a u as The ban els of their guns aie 
lw tys hot On Aucust 27, at Cooch 
Behai ihty kilhd a tiachci 

Whu happened next was tie piotesl 
It was not arson as descnbed by the 
Calcutta dmlies It was an upsuige 
I hue were thousands The outbiusj of 
m^ei w is lil e in explosion No politi- 
t 1 pxrlv dated to lead them Lxaspr- 
lattd students burnt everything m the 
cit idel of the lot tl admimsti ilion Thf\ 
put up bamcidts on all the toad cross- 
iul to s'op the mo\ ement of ti iffu 
All tl is h »ppr nod sponlaneou ly No 
left paity \oiced the sentiment of the 
people Otherwise it would not liavc been 
possible for the two Ministers to lead 
the funeial pi occasion (when, signifi¬ 
cantly, the students were absent) with 
the bewildeied left political leadeis 
The CRP did not rorae here on their 
own they were brought here by these 
Ministers to repress the popular move¬ 
ment 

The fire was extinguished by the fire 
bngade But do they know how to put 
out the fire in the hearts of the masses? 

Ramjan Ah 
Cooch Behai 


Of Tigers And Men 

At present we are mourning the 
death of a tiger. Poets and story-tellers V* 
have made a tiger a very wonderful 
thing Some day, I suppose, the mos¬ 
quitoes too will have their day of days. 
And it is all very good. But what of 
man? 

Our incomplete education, which is a 
part of the general social condition, is 
pioducmg men that are intellectual 
hodgepodges Not to speak of others, 

I myself am ashamed of my half-baked 
education 

In the pi evading chaos the voices 
that arc mourning the great hunger, the 
ebsence of homes for men, cannot be 
heard 

Rudra Acharya 
Calcutta 


The Protest 

I im leally mo\ed by the sense of 
responsibility shown by the intellectuals 
of Europe, Cdndda and America towards 
the thousands of political suspects rot¬ 
ting m Indian juls It is a protest of 
international significance Surely all of 
them aie not communists, but they are 
conscious and committed human beings, 
fully awaie ol their Jbuman existence 
and ideas But what about the intellec¬ 
tuals of our country 5 Some of them 
pose as radicals, write poems, make 
films and produce diamas on progressive 
themes bui take puzes from the gov¬ 
ernment with benign smiles, sometimes 
they express astonishment how non¬ 
conformists like them get prizes Our 
intellectuals, light oi left, want to be 
appendages of the ruling class 

Arjun Bandyopadhyay 
Naihati 

For brontiei contact 
C. P. CHOWDHERY, 

The English Book Shop, 

S3, Sector 22, 

Chandigarh 
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Where does our 
interest lie? 


In the economic 
development of the 
country 

With over 670 branches 
Spanning the entire country, 

UCOBANK today is doing all 
it can to translate into reality 
the objective behind bank 
nationalisation all-round econo¬ 
mic development of the country 

With the branch 

expansion programme going full stc^m 
ahead, UCOBANK tod i> is gome ill 
out to dexelop priontv and preferred 
sectors like agriculture sm ill scale 
industries, self-emplovcd etc Simul¬ 
taneously, its comprehensive loan 
schemes are being made avaik blc to 

\,_ ^ every socio-economic group 

0 And again in the field of international 
banking UCOBANK is pla>mg an increasing!} 
bigger lolc. All this is a reflection of the new 
social responsibility which UCOBANK feels 
proud to shoulder 

United Commercial Bank 

Helping people to help themsclves-profitably 
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I T will be twenty-five years on October I since China set up a people's 
democracy under the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party. It*' 
needed no less than twenty-two years of struggle, of a revolutionary war 
resulting in the gradual ascendancy of the Chinese people, to defeat foreigit 
imperialism and native oppiessors posing as patriots, to end exploitation afld 4 
set up a socialist State which has since been moving ahead at a pace ukk- 
parallelled in history. 

1 he onward march of the Chinese people under then new socialist orga*i ' 
nisation means that the oppressed Asian and Third World people are inexorably 
rising to shake off their long imperialist bondage and to create a new civils- 
nation in which exploitation and the accompanying misery of the millions w8l 
be replaced by a common comradely piosperity. It shows that in this age the 
oppicssed arc indeed, potentially, enormously supenoi to the oppressors, that 
imperialism and its puppets are indeed paper tigers when confronted with the 
armed unity of the revolutionary people. It shows what even a small agrarian 
nation like the Vietnamese, following the linening trail of the Chinese Revo¬ 
lution, can do- heat off the rabid aggiession of the world’s mightiest impe- ‘ 
iialist power, and demonstrate which wav the stream of history is flowing. M 
The triumphant march of Chinese socialism lias again, moie emphatically ^ 
than evci. confirmed the truth of the basic Marxist idea that civilised pPOf-^ 
perity is the product of common human labour and not the '‘gift of capitaTVj 
It has shown that capital need not he impoited to an underdeveloped country „ 
from foreign shark-pools; it can be produced by the sheer impact of 
willing labour of millions of liberaled workeis upon the raw materials 
nature. It has shown conclusively that the way of development for a bBfb-|»M 
ward country is revolutionary self-dependence and that the indispenaabilmi 
of foreign aid is a myth concocted by imperialists and their puppets in 
exploited countries. That the future lies with the Chinese socialist ecottottl)^ 
U further attested by the unshakable steadiness of the Chinese prices 
(along with a steady gentle rise in wages) while the greater part of the 
is in the grip of a disastrous inflation, “ j! 

Another achievement of the Chinese socialist regime has been to keep 1 m| 
‘flame of Marxism-Leninism burning amidst the strange and painful revetflH 
of Soviet socialism to capitalism and eventually to a world-exploiting sytim|S 
This they have done, on the one hand, by ruthlessly exposing the m«fM 
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■' hypocrisy of the present Soviet leaders 
and, on the other, by carrying the so¬ 
cialist organisation of their own society 
, into its cultural superstructure to purge 
it of the lingering bourgeois influences. 
Another way in which China has firm¬ 
ly upheld the Marxist-Leninist principle 
is by denouncing the practice indulged 
in by all big reactionaries—with the 

Soviet Union leading—of exporting re¬ 
volution (i.e., counter-revolution) and 
by holding fast to the historical mate¬ 
rialist view that revolution in any coun¬ 
try can in the main be only the product 
of its internal class contradictions and 
is consequently the business of its own 
people—unless of course it is directly 
aggressed by imperialism. While Soviet 
might is a source of universal terror. 
China's growing strength is a source of 
increasing assurance to the oppressed 
peoples of the world. 

A review of the first quarter-century 
of Chinese independence would certain¬ 
ly call for a comparison with our own 
position. Our propaganda says that 
while China's social organisation is 
ruthlessly dictatorial, ours is a benignly 
democratic one. Reality, however tells 
a different tale- In India while a 
handful of corrupt comprador rich are 
bloated with wealth, the vast millions 
are poor, famished, in the grip of a 
thousand miseries, oppressed in a thou- 
i‘ sand cunning ways. The Chinese have 
.frankly abolished the rule of wealth 
; and set up the rule of the common peo¬ 
ple who in their teeming millions are 
well-fed, strong limbed, hard-working 
and cheerful in pursuing their country¬ 
wide creative activities, the fruits of 
which they themselves visibly share. 
India, twenty-seven years after her sup¬ 
posed independence, is hopelessly de¬ 
pendent on imperialist aid and techno¬ 
logy, and is backsliding every day. 
China's self-dependent agriculture and 
industry, driven by the prodigious spiri¬ 
tual energy of her liberated millions, 
are advancing in steady strides. India's 
internally oppressive and externally ex¬ 
pansionist regime is getting increasingly 
isolated in the world, while the Chinese 
, Government is winning new friends 
ev$ry day and is being treated with in¬ 
creasing reverence in the international 
; arena. The Indian people, apart from 
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being ground under poverty, live under 
a rule of stark police terror. 

The silver jubilee of Chinese libera¬ 
tion calls for the deepest thought and 
self-examination on the part of all who 
wish to escape from this nightmare of 
our present civilisation. What is the 
magic behind the Chinese transforma- 

The Rice 

A combine of ricemillcrs, big land¬ 
lords and blackmoney operators have 
invested Rs. 100 crores in the paddy 
and rice trade in West Bengal and 
they aie responsible for “the near fa¬ 
mine situation in most of the districts in 
the State*’, according to the West Ben¬ 
gal Labour Minister, Mr Gopaldas Nag, 
who has now taken oder charge of 
the Food Department. 

On the basis of a rupce-a-kilogram net 
profit, the combine has made Rs. 150 
crores entirely in liquid untaxed money. 
Thus in about six months it has built 
up a fund of Rs. 250 crores which is 
consistently being deployed to corner all 
types of foodgrains and essential com¬ 
modities. 

The 450-member general council of 
the West Bengal Pradesh Congress, 
which met recently, entirely agreed with 
Mr Nag’s assessment of the factors res¬ 
ponsible for the present situation, but 
appeared rather hesitant in taking prompt 
action to crush the combine, which was 
described as enjoying the patronage of 
a section of the police administration- 
as if others did not have a finger in the 
pie. While a section of Congressmen 
demanded immediate formation of po¬ 
pular committees with the CPI, if ne¬ 
cessary, even the CPI(M) and other 
leftist parties, the Chief Minister, Mr 
Siddhartha Sankar Ray, emphasised 
that a wide rope to the committees 
might lead to a “breakdown of law and 
order". 

Mr Nag’s data, on analysis, provide a 
dismal picture. It is not a question of 
production or supplies ensured by the 
central pool. The market arrivals are 
immediately seized by the blackmoney 
operators. This has been happening 
not only in food but also in soap, baby 


tion ? The liberation of the people 
through the smashing of the inatnuneuts 
of exploitation. However that may come 
off in the world at large, few have 

doubts any longer that the Chinese way 
is the way to the civilisation of the 
future. 

Combine 

food, medicines, textiles, stf|el und 
building materials. 

Last year West Bengal produced near¬ 
ly six million tonnes of rice. Even if 
the marketable surplus is calculated at 
1.5 million tonnes, the profit, at one 
rupee a kilogram, to market operators 
would be Rs. 150 crores. Even in the 
remotest districts rice is sold at Rs. 4 
a kilo. In Calcutta and neighbouring 
areas, the price is Rs. 5 a kilo. With 
Central assistance of about one million 
tonnes, there should not have been any 
famine conditions in West Bengal. 

From evidence submitted at the PCC 
meeting, more than 150 people died of 
starvation during the last five weeks in 
two districts alone. Dr Jainal Abedin, 
who is Minister for Co-operation and 
Public Sector Industries, said (that in 
West Bengal Dinajpur and many other 
areas, hundreds of thousands of people 
could barely have a meal once a week. 
In South Bengal, thousands of famished 
people have started a trek from the vil¬ 
lages to nearby railway stations. A 
travel by suburban trains will give a 
visitor an inkling of what the situation is 
like in rural areas. Fields are green 
with a man paddy but the destitutes who 
worked on the fields look vacantly. 
They know that even a good crop will 
not help them. It means larger profits 
for those who have money. 
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Power Of A Lie 


Once Amnesty Internationa) released 
its statement on detention conditions in 
West Bengal jails, official reaction was 
immediate and categorical But for 
three months the Prime Minister oi the 
Chief Minister of West Bengal did not 
make the least attempt to reply to its 
complaints and recommendations And 
‘ Amnesty was not the first to take up 
the matter Fven newspapers and 
^weeklies close to the establishment had 
published reports of toiture in police lock¬ 
up and unspeakable conditions in jails 
over the years of the numeious jail 
killings but nothing moved the autho 
nties until a statement was released by 
a foreign oiganisation 

One knows that the governments, both 
at the Centre and in the State, would he 
But the extent to which some newspapeis 
go m calling the allegations grossly 
exaggerated, using phrases by officials, 
is rather amusing when one sees that 
Amnesty has quoted some of these news 
papers themselves A Calcutta daily, 
for example, on Januaiy I reported 
that 2,000 were held under the DIR 
and MISA and another 17,800 as Un 
, der Trial pnsoners The same paper 
.cpoited the other day the arrests of 
another 1,300 '‘extremists’* or so be¬ 
tween January and mid-August this 
year There has been no general am¬ 
nesty oi mass release of prisoners in 
the past few months to our knowledge 
Therefore the daily was eithei thorough¬ 
ly irresponsible in publishing “grossly 
ex&ggeiated” reports, oi it is now acting 
under instructions Couldn't it contact 
‘^the two or three organisations in Cal¬ 
cutta dealing with this subject, for a 
more balanced view? Amnesty at least 
cares to send people out to meet men 
and women here and to read papers 
The Government, thanks to the 
many-spendoured laws in operation, can 

t ays juggle with figures and facts. 

ere are no political prisoners in 
West Bengal", proclaims the clownish 
government of West Bengal The pri¬ 
soners concerned were involved in vio- 
* lence. Therefore they cease to exist as 
political beings. Then at times the 
Government is kind enough to give out 
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the figures of those detained without 
Inal, keeping quiet about, the* many 
thousands held on “specific” charges 
These “specific” chaiges, when they fail 
to convince the tigring magistrate 
(which is mre), art always replaced 
According to some estimates, the num 
her of those in jails at the moment, is 
about 5,000-6,000 but there are many 
thousands on b^il who ha\e to report 
to the police at regulai intervals Per 
haps the Government excludes them al 
togethei from the figures it publishes 
About tortuie (mostly in police lock 
up and intenogation centres, not in jails) 
the fact is that when reports of the terri 
ble nustieatrnenl of Naxalites airested 
during the so-called cultural revolution 
began to filter out, the activists out 
side picked on those connected wnth the 
collection of intelligence m particular 
ctscs ind finished them Latei the 
attacks became indiscriminate The 
killing of policemen demoralised the 
force and stopped the gathering of in¬ 
telligence at the local level and work 
almost came to a standstill It was 
then that the policemen were given 
blanket licence to do anything they liked, 
not to bother about whom and how they 
liquidated, and cfoiesj of rupees were 
spent on the “uiban poor” who watched 
their localities and infiltrated the ranks 
of the CPI (ML) Departmental en 
qumes into the police firings were sus 
pended The police, m a murderous 
mood, did eveiythmg (o extract infor 
mation from the arrested This was 
known as “intenogation” Everybody 
knows that it is a euphemism for tortuie 
of the most biutal kind Those who 
are tortured do not complain to the 
magistrate, because they know that the 
magistrate will not take them home to 
nurse them but they will have to go back 
to the prison and face the torturers 
again Besides, the Naxalites have al¬ 
ways tried to avoid arousing pity for 
themselves Didn't the papers leport 
the death of prisoners m jails as a result 
of torture or cases of suicide for the 
same reason * Mrs Gandhi and her men 
know that public memory is short, and 
very short m an illiterate country like 


India where the powei of repeated lies 
is infinite 

I hr Government has kept quiet about 
the numerous jail killings and the most 
suspicious fact that it has not cared to 
publish any enquiry report 

In the long run, what would stop the 
inhuman treatment of political prison¬ 
er* h’v a government which has raised 
the police budget like anything since 
Mrs Gandhi came to power m 1966 while 
leasing the people to starve is the use 
of >evolutionary force not petitions or 
meetings 


A Change Oi Actors ? 

The sudden burst of governmental 
activity ovei the arrests of smugglers 
is perhaps meant to rebut the charge 
that the ruling party does not ha\e the 
power to take action against those who 
‘ help* it What exactly happened is 
not known nor will it possibly be ever 
known in full, for many of the smug¬ 
glers might never get a chance to speak 
out But one of the factors certainly 
was the Union Minister of State for 
Finance, Mi K R Ganesh's melodrama¬ 
tic threat that he would organise pick¬ 
eting before the houses of smugglers 
on the auspicious day of Gandhi's birth. 
Mi G^nesh, politically less encumbered 
than many otheis is he comes fiom the 
rather remote Andaman Islands, has pos¬ 
sibly craned his neck too long over the 
nialtei and might very well repent it 
when the ministerial reshuffle at the 
Centie take* place during the next few 
weeks 

The fact howe\cr lemams that Sukur 
Naran Bakhia Mail Mastan Murza and 
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Yusuf Patel who between themselves are 
believed to earn about Rs 4 crores a 
month, could not have risen to such 
heights unless they enjoyed some kind 
of protection from high places What 
actually prevented the authorities from 
taking steps a ye\r 01 two ago is not 
an unexplained enigma Will the ap- 
plication of the Maintenance of Intel - 
nal Security Act (MISA) take care of 
this aspect of the problem^ Will MISA 
ensuie that no ntw dashing figure of the 
underworld again step into the shoes of 
the Bakhias and the Mastans *Will it 
just be a change of actors while the 
show goes on^ Mr Ganesh has assuud 
the nation that what was happening 
will not be allowed to be icpeatcd A 
high-powered committee true to the 

style of oui goveminent lias also been 
set up to oversee the operation But 

the basic fact lemams that so long as 
one or the other group in the corridor 
of power finds itself obliged to the 
smugglers and the like of them, the dis 
ease will never be looted out With its 
limitless hoards of black money and its 
insatiable demand foi ' phorecn" things 
India will remain the hottest favounU 
for the international smuggling racket 
To make a dent on it is extremely dif 
ficult and, without full politicly back 
ing is impossible What has happened 
during the last few days shows that the 
Government can take action within the 
existing administrative machinery and 
the legal stiucture if it wishes to act It 
will now have to think up subtlei ex 
cuses foi its policy of supreme inaction 
against the other Ucheis of society like 
the lioaidcr, and bin kmarketeers What 
is good foi tlu gandei ought to ht good 
for the goose 


The Autumn Number 
of FRONTIER will come 
out on or about October 
15. 


T have come to think that knowing a 
**■ great deal about China has very 
little meaning m itself unless we can m 
some way relate it to ouiselvcs, to oui 
own society and to ourselves as indivi¬ 
duals I know many people who have 
visittd China, and who have a nemen- 
dous knowledge about China, who read 
everything they can about tha* country, 
and have been there, but hast* nonethe¬ 
less missed the essence 

Now the pointlessness of meiely ac¬ 
cumulating facts about China was 
brought home to me a few days ago 
when I listened to a talk by a veiy 
eminent American-Chmese expeit who 
has just retuined from five weeks theie, 
and who has considerable influence in 
his own country He ha- a van mental 
file index of information about China 
which has been to some extent brought 
uptodate during his visit But aftci 
listening to him, I felt that he might as 
well not have been there at all He 
went with a number of preconceptions and 
looking with his own particular colouied 
glasses saw onlv what those glasses 
would pemut him to see He said he was 
sad (and this is merely an example of 
Ins thinking) that the Chinese would not 
enjoy all the technical achievements of 
the West He saw a coming crisis m 
China between the inevitable demand 
foi more consumer goods and the inabi¬ 
lity of the Chinese technology to provide 
them And he went on to say that 
modern technology »cally lequires an 
t hte 

It seems to me that he has missed the 
ical point of what the Chinese people 
are trying to do which is to use techno¬ 
logical achievement foi the service of 
the people and not to allow n to control 
the society They believe that the qualit) 
of relationship between the people is moi t 
important than the accumulation of pos 
sesions, and people can possess techni 
cal skills without it resulting in then 
becoming an elite This American pro¬ 
fessor is a fine gentleman in himself—I 
do not want to denigrate him as a human 
being I am merely using him to show 


Or* i m 

that the accumulation of factual infor¬ 
mation on China does not necessarily help 
one to penetrate into the reality of what 
they aie attempting to do. But it illus¬ 
trates, at least to me, something even 
nioie important, and that is the depth 
of conditioning process to which we are 
all subjected m a capitalist world. This 
last visit to China made me mote aware 
than I had ever been of the complexity, 
subtlety, the totali pervasive influence 
that bouigcois capitalist ideology exerts 
upon us from the moment we are born 
It influences every aspect of our lives 
It ceitainly influences our educational 
system and our moral values, and oui • 
lelationship with othcis Our fears, oui 
aspirations, oui ambitions The very 
structure of our thinking is influenced 
by the prevailing ideology of our society 
slatting while we are so young that the 
ctment had no! set, so to speak It is 
f xtiaoidinanly difficult for us to over¬ 
come oui conditioning and its pervasion 
of our whole existence oi even to be 
rtwaie that we have been conditioned 
One need only to look at the kind of " 
cultural stuff that is dished on to us, 
the West End theatre (most of it), the 
cinema, the entertainments, the BBC - 
vou know, the whole of it, to realise 
how totally non-political it is or how 
carefully and delibeidltely it supports 
the status quo 

I am thinking of various mythologies 
that have influenced us— the religious 
mythology of royalty which is deeply 
looted m our tubal unconscious, and ^ 
another mythology that one might call 
the democracy* mythology. Those who 
suppoi t the status quo have succeeded 
in putting it across to us that by put¬ 
ting a cross on a voting paper eveiy 
foui years foi Mr Tweedledum! or 
Tweedledee we are 'democratic*. But 
democracy, to my way of thinking, 
has much more to do with the way we 
feel and act towards each other thaE * 
the mere machinery of voting. We con¬ 
centrate on the formal aspects of the 
democratic process which I believe to be 
the least essential element that is &- 
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* • quired of a society to make it truly dc- 
ssmocratic. A democracy means that 
there exist between individuals a thou¬ 
sand invisible threads, threads of trust, 
and mutual respect and liking—every¬ 
thing that makes us feel at one with 
each other, and not on guard with each 
other—creating an atmosphere that does 
not call for us to be tough or competi- 
- live. And I have come to think that de¬ 
mocracy and competitiveness are self¬ 
contradictory, that as competitiveness 
- comes in. the sen c e of democracy goes 
out. We need only look at the society 
that has developed capitalist competi¬ 
tiveness to its ultimate extreme, the 
United States, to see to what degree of 
sadness and isolation, human deporta¬ 
tion and violence it drives people. 

Our educational system of course does 
its best to buttress these already deeply 
set piejudiccs and conditioning in our¬ 
selves. For some, education establishes 
a built-in sense of prerogatives and 
superionly. For a lew, education pro¬ 
vides the climate in which they come 
to feel they arc something special, and 
jremoved from the common run of man¬ 
kind. Our educational system also es¬ 
tablishes in other people—indeed the 
* vast majority— a deep feeling of infe¬ 
riority, social inferiority, educational in¬ 
feriority. And for all the privileged as 
the privileged, it creates a belief that 
this society cannot be changed, or even 
radically modified. If in fact the work¬ 
ing people of this countiy wanted to 
change things, the power lies in their 
hands. But they have been condition¬ 
ed to have a kind of pseudo-respect for 
^ the supposedly educated, ,so they too 
have been inhibited from action. Alls 
this (as of course it was intended to) 
has given rise to our deep-sealed West¬ 
ern scepticism, our inability to believe 
that we could lake hold of our society 
transform it. 

It is no wonder Mao Tse-tung em¬ 
phasised right from the start the im¬ 
portance Q { c la$s 'struggle. We must 
^not forget that China had all these con¬ 
ditioning factors in her society too and 
in some ways they were practised there 
to even greater extent than in our 
Western societies. China had her elites 
‘—the educated, the rich, the landlords, 
the big industrialists. She too had her 


intellectuals with their profound convic¬ 
tion of their social superiority. 1 he 
Chinese were guilty of chauvinism that 
led them to believe that China was the 
repository of all that was best and 
finest in human culture, and all the 
others were lesser breeds. Thus the 
Chinese revolutionary leaders had ‘ all 
this to contend with, the same problems 
that are confronting and confusing us, 
the same deep-seated scepticism, the 
same doubt that fundamental change 
is impossible. Power as with us, was 
in the hands of a few; the Chinese 
educational system was designed to pro¬ 
vide an intellectual elite. No (wonder 
that from the hist Mao Tse-tung said 
‘Understand class struggle*. And this 
is to me, at least, the very heart, the 
tool, the Very essence of what China 
stands for and what China tells me. I 
do not mean the class struggle only m 
the foimal Marxist sense, though that 
of course is included, and certainly I 
do not mean it in the very flabby use 
we make of the word ‘class* when refer- 
ling to social division m our bourgeois 
society; the upper middle class, the 
lower middle class and so on. But I 
am thinking especially of the struggle 
within ourselves as individuals. I think 
that our effort must begin with the rea¬ 
lisation that we aie class conditioned 
creatures. We are judging society here 
and everywhere through our pailicular 
kind of coloured spectacles and we had 
better begin to come to term with that 
within ourselves—and tor those of us 
with a bourgeois upbringing that is no 
easy job. The Chinese found it no easy 
job either. It not only took the origi¬ 
nal levolution, but the Great Cultuial 
Revolution, really to awaken the people 
to the extent they were still carrying 
within them the legacy of division, 
classes, privileges, elite and that the 
overcoming of this was as important a 
part of the revolutionary transformation 
as tu? initial struggle to gain control. 

The lesson 1 have come back with 
from China is really a profound one, 
and I cannot do it justice because I am 
not a very learned person. It is the 
conviction that not only the slructuie of 
the society be changed so that the con¬ 
trol is in the hands of the working class, 
but that such change will be dissipated, 


diid eventually subverted, unless there 
is a change withm human beings too. 
The professor whom I mentioned earlier* 
raised another question which I think we 
need to touch here. He felt that there 
is in China a lack of individual free* 
dom. This deserves to be mentioned 
briefly because it is indeed one of the 
stumbling blocks for any one who talks 
about China to groups in the West. 

I have come to believe that our ideas 
about the nurturing of individuality 
and our concepts of freedom are also 
class conditioned ideas. They are also 
a part of what has been built into us 
by the prevailing social system. Our 
present ideas of freedom of course de¬ 
rive largely from 19th century ideas of 
bourgeois freedom, fiecdom for the 
emerging industrial owners from any 
social control. In essence this free¬ 
dom could be expressed as ‘me first*, 
‘everyone for himself*, grab what you 
can, and if everybody acted thus, so¬ 
ciety (so the theory went) would some¬ 
how be benefited. That was the basic 
philosophy of the new 19th century 
capitalists. We have since given up 
that rather crude definition of capitalist 
ideology, but we are still basically ope¬ 
rating within the ‘me first* capitalist 
jungle. Individualism in a competitive 
society is necessary for survival. To get 
on I must push, I must develop myself, 
I must make more money and out of 
this has grown the idea of sacredness of 
‘me’, ‘my’ individuality, and my ‘creati- 
vity\ and so on. This is a very difficult 
concept for us to feel and think our way 
through to but the question I am begin¬ 
ning to ask myself is: is this the only 
possible kind of fieedom? oi indeed is 
it really freedom at alF 
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The Chinese are showing us that this 
concept of individuality which has been 
developed in the West under capitalism, 
is really not freedom but another kind 
of imprisonment. It is the imprison¬ 
ment of ‘me* inside myself. It is the 
enclosure of me, with all my striving 
ambitions, fears, defensiveness, which 
divides me from other people. It is 
this 'me-ncss* which is the prison and 
in the very depths of our consciousness 
we know this. And how wc hate it all. 
The perpetual struggle to compete, to 
be clcvoier than other people, to have 
a better job- the constant striving of 
me against others to get ahead, or to 
give my ego a boost, knowing that any 
advance up to the ladder of success has 
almost always to he at the expense of 
someone else. And we call this freedom. 

A co-operative society develops an 
entirely different kind of ethic, a wholly 
different kind of fieedom. and this is 
what I learnt in China. What we all 
long for, surely, is to be part of a so¬ 
ciety which does not divide us from one 
another, which releases us from prison, 
the small boring world of me; which 
allows us to be members of a society in 
which we do not have to push ourselves. 
I have seen how the skills and initia¬ 
tive of the Chinese people have been 
enormously enhanced by the fact that 
they do not have to compete, or worry 
about finance or what is going to hap¬ 
pen to them when they get old. They 
aie free from myriad anxieties that bui- 
den us who live in a supposedly free 
world, and are thus free to relate to 
each other as human beings without fear 
and without defensiveness, all involved 
in something bigger than themselves. 

(Abridged) 
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J US1 as the South Block is ill-ad- 
justed to India being a so¬ 
vereign nation and not a colony of 
the U.K. (or USA, USSR), so too the 
seats of higher un-lcarning in India re¬ 
fuse to surface above the murky state of 
sateilitism that stamped their birth. If 
the South Block has been guilty of in- 
sensitivcness vis-a-vis the various free¬ 
dom movements m Africa, Latin America 
and Asia, so too the Valhallas, called 
universities in India, have revelled in ce¬ 
lebrating the dead and irrelevant. Let 
alone being the conscience-keepers of the 
community, our universities have by far 
been the repositories of waste and worth¬ 
lessness. The snobbishness of stupidity 
characterising the attitudes and actions 
of the South Block have invariably been 
found plaguing the reflexes and responses 
of our universities. Thus, these latter 
become the appendages and academic 
annexes of the South Block, which suits 
the ruling class fine. 

Even after 27 years of ‘Independence* 
the universities persist in continuing with 
British Literature, calling it all the while, 
English Literature. Understandably they 
are scared of calling it British for that 
would give them away. Transcending 
the accident of slavery and subjugation, 
we could, as a sovereign nation, have ad¬ 
justed our perspective to the demands of 
freedom and neighbourly reality. Any 
sensible reflection would show that to 
broaden our academic horizons as well 
as national interests it would he in the 
fitness of things not to ignore the lite- 
lary creations of these countries and con¬ 
tinents which have been using English as 
the mother tongue for generations. Among 
the Anglo-Saxons themselves, wc have 
bypassed Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, besides the countries of Asia, 
and more particularly. Africa. Not to res¬ 
pect this fact of life can well be inter¬ 
preted, as it rightly has been, as racial 
prejudice, megalomania, inferiority com¬ 
plex and plain ignorance. For our Eng¬ 
lish Literature in post-independence In¬ 
dia to be really English, it must compre¬ 
hend this broad sweep. Either there can 


be sections on Canadian, Australian, New 
Zcalandian literatures, or these can be 
offered, initially, as alternate courses 
against Anglo-American literatures. It 
is not being suggested that because Anglo- 
American literature has had a fairly long 
run, it be now replaced in our courses 
with Canadian/New Zealandian/Austra- 
lian literatures singly or jointly. 

CompaidLvc Literature is a discipline 
apart and that is out °f consideration 
here. Oddly, it has been mostly absent 
in our universities (Jadavpur is the only 
exception. Delhi University has sud¬ 
denly entered the list). Therefore, the 
studies of Afncan history and culture 
need not have African literature as a 
tag on sufferance. True, the study of 
African literature, whether in English or 
translation, will piedicate that a know¬ 
ledge of African history and culture form 
part of it, but only as d background to 
richer nuclei standing. That is to say, 
in all conscience, African literature 
should be taught as an independent unit, 
full-fledged, and m its own right, because 
its moods and modes arc different in 
their inspiration and tradition from those 
of the Western or Anglo-Saxon litera¬ 
ture. Christianity may have been a link 
or a veneer, but it did not amount to 
much as far as the racial psyche and na¬ 
tional experience of African countries are 
concerned. 

Not only has it not occurred to Indian 
doves that powerful or colonising coun¬ 
tries do not necessarily have the veiy 
best literature, or a monopolistic hege¬ 
mony over it, but also they have blandly 
ignored another fa< t. Indo-Anglian lite¬ 
rature is seriously being studied in quite 
a few universities abroad—despite its 
dubious credentials and quality. English 
is mother-tongue of no State in India, 
despite the fact that Nagaland has de¬ 
clared it to be its language. And yet" 
our synthetic literature, and not the 
genuine one in regional languages, is be¬ 
ing given attention abroad. It follows, 
therefore, that the writings of those who 
have had English as their mother-tongue 
in Asia and Africa, West Indies, Trinidad 
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etc. for generations, deserve greater con¬ 
sideration and possess more genuine en- 
- titlement. Are we waiting for these coun¬ 
tries to have colonies and Watergates like 
the U.K. and USA respectively before we 
deign to accord their literatures academic 
recognition? 

Another instance of the South Block 
bug m our academe. At no stage are 
the students now being taught the geo¬ 
graphy of their State and district. Of 
distant lands, and India, yes, but not at 
the stage where they should know the 
basics. Then, history is being garbled 
and good part of it consigned to obli¬ 
vion. For instance, our students do not 
know the factors responsible for our 
‘Independence’, or the British withdraw¬ 
al. All written and oral records spread 
the myth that it was a culmination of 
Congress efforts and Gandhian techni¬ 
ques.. Falsification, and betrayal apart, 
this is dwarfing the minds of the new 
generation. Our boys and girls should 
know that factors like the Royal Indian 
Navy’s ‘mutiny’ m 1946, the upheaval 
over the INA etc. contributed in various 
degrees to. and hastened the advent of, 

_ freedom from the British yoke. The 
disaffection in the Navy and Army had 
given the Britons the creeps. The Con- 
gicss had launched no movement beyond 
the Quit India call in 1942. Its leaders 
were clamped in jail. It was another 
movement led by the underground team 
of JP, Dr Lohia, Aruna Asa,f Ali, 
Achvut Pitwardhan that had unhinged 
the sedate John Bull. Later, it was own¬ 
ed by the Congress, under the aegis of 
Mr Nehru, as its own, as in the case of 
the INA. Bu*. significantly, the INA 
leadership, like that of the 1942 move¬ 
ment, disappeared from the national 
scene. The two had been just ‘used* 
by the ruling clique in its bid for power. 

How colonialism distorts a nation’s 
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vision through its obliging tools among 
the indigenes, whom, in the first place, 
it creates and nourishes before ‘trans¬ 
ferring’ power, is all loo evident from 
the behaviour of the panjandrums nest¬ 
ling in the South Block which is nol 
only an administrative unit of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, but also the controll- 

The Press 


E Shiv Sena is reportedly trying to 
stage a coup and take over the 
workers* union of the Times of India 
group of publications in the wake of 
the August 22 token strike in the con¬ 
cern. It is certainly a sad commentary 
on the level of political consciousness of 
the journalists and press workers em¬ 
ployed by Bennet, Coleman and Com¬ 
pany, the proprietors of the Times of 
India group of publications, who may 
be said to belong to the labour aristo¬ 
cracy of the Indian press. Together 
with workers of The Statesman, they 
are probably the best paid in the coun¬ 
try. 

But, as it is, their political conscious¬ 
ness certainly leaves a lot to be desired, 
particularly that of the journalists. Faced 
by inaction on the part of the manage¬ 
ment in conceding their demands, the 
journalists arV a 'disillusioned bunch: 
most haven’t paid, even cared to pay 
their union dues. The majority belong 
to the CPM-backed union whose gene¬ 
ral secretary is the well-known CITU 
leader, Mr S. L. Kolhatkar. This union 
had given the c ill for the August 22 
strike. A smaller faction, consisting of 
about 200-300 workers, owing allegiance 
to the Jan Sangh, dubbled the strike as 
a gimmick. 

The Shiv Sena is fully exploiting the 
present atmosphere of stalemate. Wait¬ 
ing in the wings, it used the recent strike 
to boost its strength. After the strike 
it issued a circular which apparently 
received as many as 1,300 signatures of 
support. The SS move obviously has 


ing hand of the ruling class operating 
on the principle of remote control. The 
variety of imperialism i& limitless and 
the vauants of apartheid and colonial¬ 
ism endless like Ravana's head. Where 
else could it be practised with such cool 
and such finesse, if not in India, the 
land of the inehit tabic cycle of avatars? 


the blessings of the ruling Congress, one 
of whose leaders m Bombay, Mr Rajni 
Patel, is also a government-appointed 
director of Bennet, Coleman and Com¬ 
pany. (Mr Patel, who is the president 
of the BPCC. wms incidentally the archi¬ 
tect of the Congress-Shiv Sena alliance 
in last year’s pailiamentary by- 
election ) But even this threat has 
failed to rally the journalists. 

Just Demands 

The August 22 strike in the company 
was called by the union because of the 
failute of the management to respond 
to its chaitcr of demands submitted 18 
months ago. These included wage revi¬ 
sion, increased dearness allowance and 
other things such as house rent allow¬ 
ance, night shift allowance, leave travel 
concession, medical benefits etc. The 
union had pressed for diiect negotia¬ 
tions but all it could achieve after an 
agitation last year was an increase of 
Rs 30 in DA as interim lelief with the 
assurance that they would start negotia¬ 
tions soon. 

More than a year has elapsed but 
the management has not shown any 
willingness to negotiate, pointing to the 
Government’s announcements inside and 
outside Parliament regarding the appoint¬ 
ment of the Third Wage Board. The 
union has pointed out that ever since 
the Government enactled the Working! 
journalists Act, the TOI management 
has been flouting the recommendations 
of the Wage Board. When the first 
Wage Board for woiking journalists 
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submitted its recommendations, Mi J 
C. Jain, the genual marngn at llu 
time, did not implement them e\cn in 
respect of the few employees who wut 
drawing lowei wage** thin what jht Wag* 
Boaid hid laid down Aft* r the second 
Wage Board’s reconmundations a^so, 
the management lushed to the couit, 
non journalist employees had to go on 
25 days’ strike foi intenm relief and 68 
days' stnke foi final recommendations 
of the Board 

That the piescnt majority union’s de¬ 
mands arc just can be judged from the 
increasing piofits of the company When 
the piesent wage level was fixed, the 
average gross profit* of the company 
were Rs 45 liklis (average 1963-65), 
which went up to Rs 75 lakhs in 1970, 
and Rs % and Rs 145 1, hlis m the 
following two yeais 

The company suffers from mismanage¬ 
ment and lack of foiesight on the pa it 
of policy-makers Hit paper cusp* and 
the consequential lay-off in the com¬ 
pany’s Bombay-based periodicals eaihcr 
this year, is an instance One of the 
mam causes of the ensis was the stnke 
at Rolitas Papci Mills, a concern of the 
Jains, on which the company iclied al¬ 
most entirely foi its papci supply foi 
obvious i casons Anothei leason, 

ironically enough, was wastage of paper 
Though the company was not getting the 
required quantum of papei even from 
July last year, it hi ought out a numbei 
of annuals pailieulaiiy that of the 
Illustrated Weekly and Maharashtra 
Times— which are now lying unsold in 
the godowns! The numbei of unsold 
copies of the Illustrated Weekly is over 
50,000- costing Rs 5 lakhs The an¬ 
nuals had to be distributed as a fiee 
gift to the company’s clients and top 
executives In fact the 1972 annual of 
Weekly also faced a similai fate and 
about 4,000 copies are still gatheung 
dust in the godowns This m an orga¬ 
nisation which has several managers 
alleged to be cxpeits in their field of 
work 

Incidentally, the paper crisis bungs to 
the fore a related and intei esting, epi¬ 
sode. While supplements are being 
{brought out, the number of pages in¬ 
creased (Delhi Times of India) and new 
editions launched (Delhi Economici 


Times), Times Weekly has virtually 
Imcii killed in the name of newsprint 
short igc It was the best Sunday ina- 
gizinc section published by any news- 
pq>ei m Indn And by all available 
indications tin magazine was not tun¬ 
ning at a lo«s It is assumed that rathci 
than the newsprint shortage the weekly’s 
suspension had moie to do with the dir¬ 
ective of the Monopolies and Rjes- 
trictiw Trade Practices Commission 
putting a ban on the ’clubbed sale* of 
the Times Weekly along with the Times 
of India. No wonder the management 
i^ now toving with the idea of publish¬ 
ing it as a sepal ate magazine rather 
than a weekend ls^ue It may be le- 
called that a similai directive was issued 
by the MRTPC to the Hindustan Times, 
which had also subsequently suspended 
the publication of its weekend Sunday 
World. 

While the management talk of eco¬ 
nomy to employee®, the expenditure on 
the executives at the top managerial 
level went up by more than 30 per cent 
compaked to 1972 The spending on 
entertainment, travelling, promotional 
work, advertising and petrol is colossal 
Not long ago a lop executive travelled 
to Geimany Malaysia and other Asian 
counluts for promoting advertising in 
these regions—while the Times of India 
is not m a position even to meet the 
local ad\ertising demand This is hap¬ 
pening in a concern which is supposed 
to be under the control of the Govern¬ 
ment Some years ago, following alle¬ 
gations of fiaud and misappropriation 
of money, among other things, the Gov¬ 
ernment went to court seeking an order 
hairing Mr b P Jain, the main shaie- 
holdcrofthe company, fiom havmy any¬ 
thing to do with the publications* manage¬ 
ment In accoidance with the court 
judgment, a new board of directors was 
foi mod, with the Jains being permitted 
to nominal* only three directors, while 
the resj of the board consisted of no¬ 
minees of the couit and the Govern¬ 
ment Rut m *pite of the preponder¬ 
ance of the Government and the I hgh Court 
nominees on the board, the Jains con¬ 
tinue to be the de facto policy makers 
An ex-officei of Sahu Jam was appoint¬ 
ed Deputy General Manager, the 
sevunl sub-committees constituted by 


the new boaid to take decisions on 
adminishativt and othei maltcis were 
also packed with the nominees of the 
Jains 

TOI editoi bhamlal’s term expires 
soon. Resident editors in Bombay and 
New Delhi, Mr Ajit Bhattacharjee and 
Mi Ginlal Jain icspectively, aie m the 
line The London correspondent. Mr J. D. 
Singh, is also a senior man 

One hopes it would not get messy 
like the lecent transfer of power in the 
Delhi Statesman. As is well known 
now, former lesident cdiloi, Kuldip 
Nayar, was to take ovei the general 
managership of PT1—but the plan mis¬ 
filed at the last moment However, the 
leshuffle plan had gone Loo far and 
S Nihal Singh had been called back 
fiom London to take over tin editor¬ 
ship And soon an entirely new post 
of ’political eduoi' had to be created 
for Mi Nayar 

Whoever take** ovei the editorship, 
he should take caie to see that the 
ambition oif then lonWei man-in Pajis 
to go down to Peking and bteeme soil 
of a ‘Sinologist’ materialises 

Clipping% 

Where Is Ziauddin ? 

In May Bangladesh’s political under¬ 
ground leccived a dramatic and presti¬ 
gious boost One of Bangladesh’s most 
senior army officeis, Lieutent Colonel M. 
Ziauddm, former commander /of the 
Dacca Army Brigade and heio of the Li¬ 
beration struggle, disappeared. In a 
widely distubuted clandestine leaflet 
7iauddm announced that he had joined 
the “revolutionary” underground. 

At the time of the Pakistani crack¬ 
down m March 1971, Ziauddm was in 
West Pakistan In July Ziauddm, along 
with a number of other stranded Bengali 
officers, brought off a dramatic escape 
fiom Pakistan and crossed the border 
into India. Within weeks he and other 
senior Bengali officers who had escaped 
were organising fighting units along the 
Indo-Bangladesh border and within Bang¬ 
ladesh. 
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Strategically, concepts differed over 
how the battle should be waged Bangla¬ 
desh's commando, Gcneial Osmam, and 
Indian adviscis argued m fxvoui of deve¬ 
loping conventional brigades and staging 
raids fiom bases in India /lauddm 
and several other officers fivourtd the 
development of guerilla waifare and 1 
sisted that Stctor Command Ueidcjudr- 
ters should all be moved inside B mgl i- 
desh t«*nitor> Znuddm himself took 
command of lhc Svlhet sectoi 

Following libeialion” 7nuddm 
was appointed to the commind of th< 
most impoilant him de in tlu tounhv 
Dacca He and sevenl offit crj> how¬ 
ever, opposed attempts to re«toie and 
rebuild i “convention il nmy" ^long 
traditional concepts md pi lctues In 
one bug^de in pcutituhi, the concept 
of the “pioduclive nmv developed 
The officers p opn«od * polity of "self- 
lehaiue” when soldi is wen to bcccme 
woikcis All bnpndts wt it to luisc then 
own food snd be un pioductive work in 
the village-* 

In the one disinct where the expoiment 
reached its liudust point of development, . 
tlu aimy planted 500 000 pineapples 
and began intensive cultivation of other 
crops All officers and men were re¬ 
quired to do physicvl labour every day 

But thr experiment was short-lived 
it lasted only six months before \ majoi 
shake-up in commands pinned tlu “plo 
ugh soldiers’ In August l°72 7nuddm 
repoitedly became d'tply disillusioned 
over ihe politic d dntclion of the countiv 
Independence has became an agony for 
the people of this country, wrote Ziaud- 
din “Stand on the street and you see 
purposeless, spiritless lifeless faces going 
through the mechanics of life General¬ 
ly aftei a hbeiation wai the ‘new spirit’ 
carries through and the countiv builds 
itself out of nothin? In Bangladesh the 
story is simply the other w'ay round 
The whole of B inglade«*h is eithei beg¬ 
ging or singing sad songs or shouting 
without awareness The hungry and 
poor are totally lost This country is 
on the veige of falling into the abyss’*. 

He alleged that there had been a “be¬ 
trayal" of the national struggle because 
of a certain “secret treaty" which he 
demanded should be made public. He 
then concluded with a rather harsh state¬ 


ment Referring to Prime Minister 
Mtijib, who spent nine months of the 
w 11 in a Pakistani prison, Ziauddm 
wiote *We fought without him and 
won And now if need be we will fight 
again Nothing can beat us Wc can be 
chstiovcd but not defeated”. 

T 01 the Commander of the Dacca 
Bngade 7uuddin\ article was hardly 
an act of solcheilv obedience It appeal¬ 
ed when Mujib wis away in London foi 
ipedicil tieitment When he returned to 
Dicca the Prime Mmislei leportedlv met 
7iauddn and isMircd him thcic would 
be no it'iimin tions if he wrote a foi 
mal apology 7iauddm lefused, and 
lit* in 1072 lv was dismissed fiom his 
command and fiom aimy scivice Scvei il 
o hci sectoi officers who had suppoited 
him who ilso “released* fiom active 
duly 

According to lelnble souites 7iaud- 
chn spent the next six months travelling 
) ouncl Buidadesh m thud class tram 
compaitmrn** He visited numeious 
ruiM »u is and attempted to change 
m mv of liw old peisonal habits m ordei 


to ’declass’ himself He is also said 
to have become a voracious reader, bor- 
lowing vaiious classical Marxist works 
fiom new found leftist f) lends m Dacca. 
Foi a while he joined a pnvatc firm in 
Chittagong, but in February this year 
his closest friends suddenly lost touch 
with him He bad “disappeared" In 
late February, a friend received a one- 
sentence letter from Ziauddm “1 have 
nossed ihe line", he wrote 

Besides being popular, Ziauddm is 
also considered to have been one of the 
most bulliant young officers in the Bang¬ 
ladesh Aimv An intense search by 
militaiy and police intelligence agencies 
is now underway to captuie the “Red. 
Lieutenant-Colonel” Howevci it is ru¬ 
moured that 7iauddin has already begun 
building up a substantial military force 
of his own and that in “friendly” areas 
of the countr>side his units move about 
optnly 

In militaiv and Government circles, 
theie is great concern over the “deser¬ 
tion” According to a former associate 
of 7iauddm, “unlike other under** 
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giound iiguies, the Government is ex¬ 
tremely worried that this man can do 
something. They knew him well and 
know that his leadership capability is 
great.” 

Ziauddin has one other advantage. 
Prior to his escape from Pakistan he had 
been among the Bengali aimy personnel 
Stranded in the Western region. He came 
to represent an impoitant link between 
two gioups m the Bangladesh Army. In 
many cases, soldieis and officers who 
were repatnated from Pakistan after in¬ 
dependence have not been accorded 
equal military status within the armed 
forces. Ziauddin is lespected by and, in 
the past, had good relations with both 
groups those who were formerly 
stranded and the fieedom fighters. 

ZrttJdin is not the only military of¬ 
ficer who has run up against the autho¬ 
rities and turned to pohiaal opposition 
Maior M. A. Jalil who commanded the 
Khulna set tar during the war of inde¬ 
pendence is currently locked away in 
Dacca central jail. Jalil. alro considered 
a popular war hero, was arreted on 
March 17 in Daicr afp'r he led a pro¬ 
cession bf 15,000 sup)triers of the 
Jatyo Samajtantnk Dal (JSD-National 
Socialist Party) in a march on the Home 
Ministers* lesidence. When Government 
security forces opened file on the 
demonstration, it 'turned into the 
bloodiest night Dacca had seen since the 
surrender of the Pakistani Army. 

What becomes clear fiom llv* cases of 
Lt.-Col, 7iauddin and Maj. Jalil is tint 
unless the Government is able to iesoI\e 
the nuniribus political and economic 
problems flipping the country, it may 
one day faro instead an armed insur¬ 
gency with a sophisticated and experi¬ 
enced militaiy group as its leadership 
(L. I. ifschultz in The Far Eastern 
Economic Review, August 15, 1974) 
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A Gorky Play 

By A Prama Critic 

^FHE play Samanya Asamanya was 

* staged by the Sampratik branch 
of the IPTA at Mukta Angan recently. 
It was a dramatisation of Maxim 
Gorky's Samanya Ghatana and dealt 
with the fag end of a day m the lives 
of three daily wage labourers. Physi¬ 
cally and mentally at the end of their 
tethei, they have 'been drinking hard 
to seek oblmon from their daily priva¬ 
tions but the state of drunkenness they 
are m merely aggravates their inner 
unrest and sense of insecurity and 
makes them unusually voluble. 

Sant Ghosal as Kanta does a piece 
of consummate acting in th(e opening 
drunken scene as the weakest of the 
three characters constantly in need of 
reassurance when all of them are 
thrown into a bout of soul-searching. 
Sankar Ghosh as Govinda, the most ag¬ 
gressive and down-to-earth of them all, 
castigates the social system thriving on 
rank exploitation and sheer blatant in¬ 
justice. Sakti Bandopadhay as Ganga, 
on the other hand manages to retain 
enough sanity to act as a balancing fac- 
toi between the two characters on op¬ 
posite poles as it were. The character 
of Mala (Krishna Bandopadhay) the 
humane mostitute, is imbued with a 
pathos which seeps into the barren lives 
of the three characters and rouses their 
latent protective instincts. Renu Mu- 
kherjee as the old lady whose house 
was being painted gives a moderate dis¬ 
play of the sort of double-facedness 
which is a perennial characteristic of 
the landed gentry. 

Both the roadside scenes were rather 
well got up with the barest minimum 
stage props. What left a lasting im¬ 
pression was the realistic garbage bin 
over which a beggar and his son 
squabbled for a few morsels from the 
left-overs of a feast. As far as the 
lighting effects were concerned, the 
chaiacters were occasionally left stand¬ 
ing in a dark patch. The shadow on 
the wall which kept haunting Kanta 
could also have been made more pro¬ 
minent. 


Considering the fact that none of ]he 
actors and actresses are professionals, 
they seemed to have enough talent to 
stand up to many a veteran group. 

Two Artists 

Sandip Sarkar 

IN the middle of September, Nikhilesh 
Das and Prithwis Sikdar held exhi¬ 
bitions in the Academy of Fine Arts. 
Das was older and seemed to have deve- 
Joped moro skills, while Sikdar (b. 
1946) was more sincere and had more 
promise, though he is not mature enough. 
He fumbles, trips up and falls flat on 
his nose more than once, like a child 
who tries to walk but is really capable 
of crawling, but there is indication that 
he will walk, and when the time comes 
he might even run. 

He is afraid to draw and this forces 
him to cut pictures from the magazine 
and paste them and many a time he 
does a very sloppy job. Out of 14 ex¬ 
hibits there were only two pure canvases, 
the rest wcie either collage-painting or 
collage. Over and above this he is 
more interested in preaching and in the 
process he forgets his art. What struck 
me as remarkable is his organisation of 
space which is best shown in his paint¬ 
ing ‘Fallen Leaves'. Heie a lot of space 
is left in the canvas but the leaves are 
distributed at the right place and the 
hackgiound ai ranged in a very compe¬ 
tent fashion. He is a surrealist of sorts 
and uses three dimensions and tones 
instead of pure colour. It would be 
better if he stopped pasting and started 
painting. 

Das' exhibition titled 'Dream Palaces 
of Remorse' had some very good and 
some very bad canvases. He did not 
have any name or number and this 
added to the confusion. He has taken 
women as his subject matter and tried 
to grapple with the problem of space, 
but he seems irrelevant because he has 
deliberately missed out the stark reality 
of the oncoming famine. His women, 
whether sitting or standing or in a frenzy 
of some fertility rite, are obssessed with 
their bodies, nude but not always beau- 
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tiful. To Das woman is a sexpot, and 
his paintings are surcharged with erotic 
suggestions which verge on violence* and 
indicate sex repression. These women 
hafve sculptural proportion and their 
three dimensionality disturbs the picto¬ 
rial quality. They are mostly in groups 
and sometimes in singles. Men come 
in but as a sort of second fiddle. Das 
has done better in his larger canvases. 
Fresh colours are juxtaposed with 
darker tones and lines have a rhythm 


Ramkinkar Baiz 

(Continued from previous week) 

His Art 

Ramkinkar appeared on the scene at 
a very crucial juncture: Abanindranalh 
was leaving the world of Indian minia¬ 
ture and Japanese watercolours and 
trying to assimilate elements of folk art 
by concentrating on the Mangal kavyas. 
Rabindranath began to paint peculiar 
things, which at that time a very few 
knew how to evaluate. Jamini Ray had 
just started to take the Kalighat Bazar 
paintings as a point of departure. Amrit 
Sher Gill was ready to plunge into the 
problem of painting Indian rural life 
in a contemporary fashion. At about 
this time Benodebehari Mukherjee and 
Ramkinkar made their appearance. 

Ramkinkar’s work done in his student 
days has a finished quality. He could 
handle wash, watercolours and tempera 
with ease and professional skill. Pro¬ 
bably there is no artist in India today 
who is as versatile as he is. Over the 
years his art has undergone changes— 
sometimes very drastic. He has not 
gone to the world of classical or even 
folk art for his inspiration, neither has 
he rifled from the works of modern 
European masters. No doubt, there is 
a sort of syncretism in his art, maybe 
even an attempt to harmonise consciously 
what had happened and was happening 
in Europe. He was not interested in mak¬ 
ing a detailed study of these movements 
but in understanding their spirit. He 


and cross hatched. There is something 
that reminds one of the earlier works 
of Prakash Karmakar. There was a 
canvas which had women and horses in 
a jumble which was very well executed. 
He seems better when he depends on 
the fluidity of lines than on masses of 
colour. At his age one expects more 
concern for thematic depth than he has 
shown. He almost looks like a school- 
b°y—-quite a competent teenager—who 
has wild fantasies about sex. 


was saved because he identified with the 
sky, air, sunbleached landscape, the 
clouds, trees, seasons and above all with 
the people of his native Bankura and 
Birbhum. There was a period when he 
was engrossed with Cezanne and, still 
later, possibly the influence oi Gaga- 
nendranath took him to cubism. There 
was also a period when he did dbslracl 
art. lheie was, however, nothing imi¬ 
tative in his approach. 

His paintings sprang from the soil. His 
farmers, nursing mothers, men and wo¬ 
men at work, or even animals are a part 
of the landscape. He is a romantic, as 
Whitman is, and sings not only of the 
degradation of man, but also ol his 
glory. In this whole sequence, the 
imagery of procreation, whether he 
views it veiled m men or nature, takes 
on a robust tone. The act itself is in¬ 
vested with magical property. In more 
senses than one. be is a modern priest 
of the fertility cult. 

Like his younger contemporary Gopal 
Ghosh, he tries to catch the various 
moods of nature, the slightest rustle of 
the leaves or the trees in full bloom; 
the onrush of a mighty storm finds in 
his brush a willing response. Like some 
Celtic Druid he sings of trees and they 
are transformed into the symbol of the 
phallus and woman becomes the mother 
goddess. There is something very sen¬ 
suous and convincing in spite of the 
underlying symbolism. There is some¬ 
thing very human about his cubism and 
even his abstract work. Like a tree 


standing by the water, he can weather 
the excessive heat or tumultuous storm. 
True, he has used bad quality painlt, 
has never been careful about preserving 
his canvases, so much so that many of 
his oil paintings are losing their original 
vitality. Some have been given away 
and others lost, but there is enongh to 
convince us about his stature as a 
painter. Moreover, the structure at 
the bottom of his paintings has a concre¬ 
teness about them. They do not float 
about but arc solidly attached to the 
flat two-dimensional canvases, while 
asymmetrical lines trace an abstract 
pattern with grdee which is finally valid 
aesthetically. 

Like his paintings, his sculptuic has a 
dynamism, a rhythmic motion, a rough 
texture, an unfinished qu -lily and a 
built-in tension which help to make an 
immediate impact. Ranikinkar*s sculp¬ 
tures, like classical Indian sculpture and 
to an extent even teiracotta sculpture, 
arc always engaged in some action. In 
his sculpture the latent quality of Indian 
sculpture is at work. In ancient times, 
our artists had to depend on dance to 
invest the figures with mimetic expres¬ 
sion, but with Ramkinkar this expres¬ 
sion comes directly fiom life. He uses 
the diagonal form to impiess this dyna¬ 
mic quality. It seems that what looks 
changeless and static appaiently, is to 
him something that is really pulsating 
with movement and has a rhythm that 
is neither uniform nor predictable. 
T he lines running straight are suddenly 
broken up, and curve and sometimes 
bend or tilt in the most unexpected 
fashion, and subtly mass and weight is 
distubuted to infuse the sculpture with 
a magic quality. Because surface tex- 
luie is rough, the inherent tactile qua¬ 
lity acceutualts the /Rhythm of the 
movement. From the core of the sculp¬ 
ture, there is a flow of harmonised non- 
predictable rhythm. Not only the eyes, 
ears or the facial expression but the 
whole body and its limbs are infused 
with the action and even with the emo¬ 
tion that the aitisl has been inspired 
with and this adds to the volumne of 
his sculpture. He has not been at his 
best where he has attempted to make 
his sculpture static as his Jakslia and 
Jakshi in front of the Reserve Bank of 
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India, New Delhi The only exception 
is "Sujata**, where the figure is not 
exactly static but where lhythm is sus¬ 
pended 

It is never good to genciahse, but 
it seems that in Europe a sculpture 
M in dnect opposition to the space that 
is outside itself, while in India, space is 
something that sculpture grows into 
quite naturally This applies to Ram 
kmkar*s sculpture which is mainly open 
air. His ‘Lampstand*, 'Sanlal Family*, 
'Haivester* and all his works would 
possibly beai this out Woiks like 
'Factory Whistle* point to his awareness 
of the social scene 

His poitiaits bring out the tiails of 
the person without going into details 
The artist and commentator seem well 
balanced His portraits of Abamndra- 
nath or Rabindranath have an expies- 
sion is tic quality 

In his absiiaq sculptures Rimkinkar 
has been able to infuse also his attitude 
to art and life His compositions have 
strength and a massiveness and seem to 
be choral music without words There 
is power m his distribution of mass 
and building up of volume The 
linear movements arc taut with fetlinv 
and latent eneigy There is evidence of 
the quest for puie formal organisrtion 
In biief his figuiative and non-firura- 
tive works arc complementary 

Therefoie, it would not perhaps be 
wrong to say that with Runkmk i, 
modern Indian sculpture cunt oi ig< 

Women Soft And Hard 

Mriganka Sekhar Ray 

IT 1 $ not that the directoi has totally 
* discarded the author in his screen 
version of Bankimchandra’s Devi 
Chowdhuraoi. In fact, he has loo close¬ 
ly followed the story-line of the original 
to infuse any new artistic appioach into 
the material Of course, there aie in¬ 
terpolations prompted by box-office con¬ 
siderations such as the \auous masque¬ 
rades of the lieiome to hoodwmg the 
British, some aping of Bombay-stvle 
adventure drama and a general crudity 
in the treatment of the subject And 


somehow the directoi has copied the 
original novel quite slavishly but he has 
totally missed its spint He has portiay- 
ed Devi Chowdhuiani as a fearless 
Nadya and there are ludicrous anachio- 
msins in the high falutin patriotic 
speeches of the heroine and her vitriolic 
tirade against the Butish iuloi& But 
the director has completely foi gotten 
that Bankimchandia's novel has nothing 
to do with hair-usmg exploits of a 
female Robin Hood, although there aie 
some episodes with cloak and-dagger 
elements I he theme is the liagic men¬ 
tal conflict of a woman torn between hei 
piivalc soirows and public duties, with 
soim \eiv interesting sidelights on the 
contempoury socnl pittein But un 
fortunately the directoi has neither the 
resources and the capabilities to build 
up an action-diama on tlu Hollywood 
or Bombay model noi tlu insight to 
weave a well-embroidered story of com¬ 
plex, multilevel chaiacteiisalions with 
an evocative penod atmospheic Suclntra 
Sen has tiled haid to lend charm and 
personality to the cential role, but sonu 
how her age is a definite d«tcnent Hei 
best perfoimancc is in the masejueiadc 
of an old woman Basanta ( howdhury*s 
Bhabam Pathak is a cioss between Slut 
Chaitinya and a human robot Ranjit 
Mullick as Biojeswar look c a nincom¬ 
poop all light but he has yet to lcain the 
element iry lessons in diction md voice- 
thiow I he only exception among the 
gallciy of duds is Sumitra Mukhtrjce 
who in her full-blooded ienduing of 
Sagai-Bou ofleis a pleasant cameo of 
*i saucy ninelccitth-century housewife 
with hu pungent nativle wit The 
murky, textuieless, shoddy photogiapliy 
of the film makes us doubt that this is 
the same Dinen Gupta who did splen¬ 
did came raw oik in Ajan/rik, Ganga 
and Komal Gandhar 

Bankimchandia also features m 
Bikaley Bhorei Phool as an off-scicen 
commentator when some passages fioin 
his Kapalkundala are heard on the 
soundtiacks as a backgiound effect to 
the lovers* lendezvouz Uttamkumai 
appears as a slightly aging deboinrs huo 
and Sumitra Mukhei jee as a girl of easy 
virtues who needs a shouldei to cry on 
and a Irury chest to cling to Uttam 
kumai supplier both and his popular 


image is utilised by the director for 
weaving a fantasy of teenage adula¬ 
tion Hie material is pietty thin and 
the paddings and lepctitions are odious 
I he locale being Digln beach, there are 
some utv attempts to achieve some 
pictuic-postc »id effect and it is useless 
to look for any coherent idea in a film 
which is i shipeless bundle of mele- 
vant episodes 

Letters 

On Uni firation 

\ < idle of tlu CPI (ML)* laised ‘'Oine 
linpoilint questions m Ins him ‘On 
l nific lion* ( I ioptic 1 , August 24) 
Pul stmelhu moK c ir be added to it 
Soim pet pic think tint revolution de¬ 
pend on som< good ptoplc only and 
u >t on the lin ivc activities of the peo¬ 
ple inet pnty c vdics 11u^ ldci mam- 
f sts iIm If m the thinking that the en 
nit pnly will ht united only if some 
Up huh is uhuve urulj among ihem- 
clvcs llius they h ive lilt fite of le- 
\ohition to the tfood sense of a hand- 
lul of men Huy ilwiys slicss the 
enf mis ilional ptorLduics but never 
take into consultl ition whtther the 
nnks follow oi not Thus they con¬ 
clude ill it the mistake in the meeting 
of ‘reviv'd* m 1971 was that 
Comrade Chnu Mizumdu and Com¬ 
rade Sounrya wue not invited and some 
nonmembtis of the (( weie invited, 
lhty fail to stt that the vital defect of 
the so called Vvived* CC (like the pre¬ 
sent C< ltd by Mahadev Mukherjee) 

\ as tint it could not unite the commu¬ 
nist levolutioniiics of the countiy un¬ 
de i its btnnci On the other hand, the 
‘ltvival* cieated confusions and splits 

Much is being said about the TefllJ 
^et til i in and anti Maixist’ line of Com- 
iad( CM A ldige portion of 
p uch cuticism is supposed to be based 
on the CPC’s suggestions As ftir as 
I know, that document never suggested 
that the ‘Charu Mazumdar line* is anti- 
Maixist as a whofe, but mentioned that 
only some policies weie anti-Marxist* 
They paid lespecl to the paity and ex- 
piessed the hope that the few mistakes 
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mich are inevitable for an inexpert- 
ejced party, could be corrected within 
the theoretical framework of the party 
Inr the present difficult situation, if 
we want to achieve unity, the following 
points must be analysed, (I) What wa< 
the objective basis that led to disunity 

(2) What is the objective basis of the 
unity which we want to achieve and 

(3) What should be the subjective efforts 
required to reach that target> The CC 
members who still enjoy the suppoit of 
the ranks and are integrated with revo¬ 
lutionary practice must be united But 
that is only the fiist step A concrete 

- formula must be worked out so that the 
whole party can be united step by step 
Opinions about the past may diffei 
But it is not proper to deny the right of 
those comrades to be in the party who 
still believe that the past line was en 
hiely correct 

Aiun Goswami 
Calcutta 


'Conspiracy Again' 

lieie m Andhra Pradesh the repres¬ 
sion of writers and intellectuals, not to 
speak of revolutionaries, continues An¬ 
other “Chittoor conspiracy** case has 
been hatched. Consequently the acting 
Secretary of the Revolutionary Writers’ 
Association (Virasam), Mi Bhooman 
(Lecturer in S V University), Mr Shiva 
Reddy (law student) and Rammurty 
Reddy (student) have been arrested in 
Tirupati Some more are expected to 
he implicated m this case RWA 
strongly condemns these anti-people 
actions and demands then release 

Nikhileswai 
Jwalamukhi, Hyderabad 

In JU.P. .Jails 

There is a good number of Naxalite 
prisoners m U.P. jails. Many of them 
have been convicted for life or long im¬ 
prisonment. The U.P Government has 
been denying them political status m 
jails. They have become victims of 
certain serious diseases but no arrange¬ 
ment for proper treatment was made 
Some of their family members too are 


suffering from various diseases But the 
Government adopts delaying tactics in 
the cases of undertnal Naxalite prison¬ 
ers and then parole applications. 

The mother of Ram Chandra Singh, 
a prominent Naxalite youth leadei, 
writer and poet, confined in Fatehgarh 
Central Jail undei a life sentence, lias 
applied for parole of hei son But she 
does not know what has happened to 
her application 

The U P Revolutionary Writer* As¬ 
sociation demands his immediate release 
01 if that is not possible, release on 
parole 

Mukti Kumai Mishra 
Oigamsation Secretary 
U P Revolutionary Writers 
Association 

Prize-Winners 

Malayalam films, having won the 
President’s Gold Medal foi 1972 and 
1973 consecutively for the best Indian 
films, might have aroused some curio¬ 
sity in the minds of the readers of 
‘Frontier If 1 decry films in my own 
language, that might be lauded by class¬ 
conscious readers in West Bengal, ycl 
the same kind of people are looked 
down upon by the highbrow sophisti¬ 
cated cowaids who rule the roost in 
the field of art in Kerala It is a kind 
of Nehru’s non-aligned policy for the 
highbrows in the field of art and litera 
ture m this State The> (know that 
everything is decaying in the piesent 
system, ycl they are prettifying every¬ 
thing m the givton system Even the 

feigned attacks on the Establishment aie 
carried out bv the self-proclaimed 
disciples of existentialist philosophers 
For them everything is to be despised in 
this world Everybody is immersed m 
sorrow always And the high priests of 
this philosophy in the cinema field are 
Adoor Gopala Knshnan and M T 
Vasudevan Nair lhat they got the 
awards is not accidental because these 
two sorrow-kings have great influence 
on the youth of Kerala So what the 
Government of India says is that it i<* 
all right we know that everything is bad 
here, but make the youngsters sad and 
thus make f hem powerless to attack the 


Establishment Adoor Gopala Knshnan 
and M T. Vasudevan Nan are the best 
tools of the Government of India to 
castrate the Keiala youth from the re¬ 
volutionary point of view I am not an 
expert in assessment of films But after 
seeing Swayamvaram and Nirmalyam 
1 felt demoralised There is no spon¬ 
taneous warmth in the story-telling style. 
If there is beauty m mathematics there 
is beauty m Swayamvaram and 
Nirmalyam. When I saw Calcutta *71 
how much spontaneous, warm, emotive 
enthusiasm 1 had I think films should be 
like that and that is why in my opinion 
Mrmal Sen is better than Satyajit Ray 
1 have been encouraged to wnte this 

because I have tried to look at 
Dharmayndham and Nirmalyam 

through the telescope of class war 
As a Maixist analyst points out, films 
like Dharmayndham and Nirmalyam 
look like an attempt on the part of the 
feudalist exploiters of yesterday who are 
disinherited today to gain the sympathy 
of the people for their sufferings of to- 
daly Whethei this was done delibe¬ 
rately by the authors is not important 
here This is an attempt to influence 
the piesent-day society by these ex¬ 
ploiter who have still influence m the 
superstiucture though they are disinhe- 
nted at the base today The authors 
do not wnte about the sufferings of the 
exploited who have been victims from 
the day private property came into exis¬ 
tence 

M N D Nagr 
Tnvandrtfta 
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M R Siddhartha Saukar Ray’s city o{ gardens has been invaded by waNcillg j 
skeletons Hungty people from nearby villages are pouring into the cityr if y 
steady streams in search of food, doled out by charitable institution* or to 
picked up from dustbins and garbage heaps Those in faraway villages MM) 'jjj 
making for the nearest towns in the hope that crumbs of chanty, denied to tot 
rural areas, will be available m the seats of the worthless administration 
misery of millions Has provided the dispenses of mercy with a golden occa^ jt 
for endlessly theorising on how to avoid starvation without any food The acting a 
Governor has returned from a tour of some distressed districts, that he doff 5 
not see eye to eye with the Cabinet hsa been prominently Reported in newspaper; * 
how does it help the hungry ones u> a question that should not be asked*, 
Cmissanes of New Delhi dignitaries aie reported to have descended on the scene 
the main point of their inquiry may not be the extent of the misery of the 5 
people but the possibility, if any, of an oigamsed expression of disgust with ft&Jr 
utterly incompetent and corrupt Government Foi this, however, they need nettojf 
have taken the trouble to travel to Calcutta the Left pa’lies are spoiling for a* 
agitation late this month *heu it w»ll be time foi the new crop to appear <Mj 
the market and bring a temporary respite rhe Left parties do not have 
heart to embairass the benign Government 

The cake is taken by the Chief Ministei though, as usual He has dec|aftdt 
that he will not allow anyone in the State to die of starvation Whether 
will invoke the Defence of India Rules or the amended Maintenance of IntewdY 
Secuuty Act to arrest starvation deaths is not clear, in times of emerge**^ 2 ? 
uhief ministerial thoughts may naturally turn to emergency laws At the momnK^'| 
however, he seems to have decided to apply the well-worn bureaucratic remedy 
of declaring all starvation deaths as deaths due to malnutrition Even the Statift 
Congress president has admitted that reports of starvation are being received M 
the party headquarters and if the«e leports are correct staivation deaths by noqft 
would add up to a neat thousand The State secretarv of the CPI(M) 
mentioned the same figure- a coincidence that suggests that the figure is 
near the truth But by his magic «tatement the Chief Minister has brought 
the dead thousand to hfe, a feat of which even the original Siddhartha (j 
Buddha) was incapable, for he could not r<*isc a single dead, not to speak 
a thousand The Chief Minister's edict »•> quite simple no one has died Ojfl| 
a starvation so far and everyone who will die in future after a prolonged sptg ' 

i • < 








of starvition will dir of malnutrition. 
This must have been the reasoning of 
Mr Swaran Singh too, when he said 
/categorically in New Yoijk that there 
hhd not been one death in India be** 
ciMfee of famine. 

Having solved the food problem so 
ingenuously for the current year, Mr Ray 
has turned his attention to the food 
policy for the coming yean The details 
of the policy are still to be worked out, 
but it has been decided that the procure** 
ment target for the coming yeai will be 
three hundred thousand tonnes of rice 
By all counts, this is a very modest Ur- 
gq and is apparently designed to assuie 
the jotedarcum-hoardci-cum-profiteer in 
the villages that the Government has 
no intention to break theii time-honou¬ 
red racket. But cynics will remember 
that this year’s target was five hundred 
thousand of which the Government Weis, 
unable lo procure even two hundred 
thousand With the elections a year 
nearer, will the Government dare to 
procure even half of what it has fixed as 
it* target and risk the non-cooperation 
of the rural rich who fill the ruling party's 
coffers with donations and ballot-boxes 
wjth votes J Not likely. The stage is being 
set for a grimmer situation next year 
But Mr Ray doe« not care, foi he has 
already taken advance precaution and 
decreed that no one wiH die of starva¬ 
tion in this State 

Eyes On Bihar 

Part of the ‘last phase* of the move¬ 
ment encouraged by Mr J. P. Naram in 
Bihar is due to end on Saturday, Octo¬ 
ber 5, which means there is nothing we 
can report in this issue--we go to press 
on Wednesday. This part of the move¬ 
ment holds out prospects of a direct con¬ 
frontation with the Centre also, as the 
organisers have asked for a three-day, 
total stoppage of railway trains, buses 
and other means of public transport. 
The Centre is very touchy about trains, 
though it knows 01 should know that 
Mr Narain would not like August 1942 
to be repeated. He has advised against 
any violence and counselled people to 
squat on railway tracks in groups of 
hundreds, by turn. 
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Mr Narain himself will offer satyagraha 
in front of the Secretariat in Patna. 
The organisers of the movement, in 
which students are playing the leading 
part, have called for a stoppagejof work 
m government offices till the {Ministry 
goes and the Assembly is dissolved. 

It is very difficult to guess bow far 
Mr Narain has succeeded in his protract¬ 
ed agitation against corruption* high 
pnees, maladministration, unemploy¬ 
ment etc Report* have been sketchy 
and subjective. Some sympathisers have 
pointed out that Mr Narain is much too 
fond of observing particular days as 
temporary focal points of the agitation 
—as the leftists are of general strikes-— 
with the inevitable diminishing returns. 
Quite a number of youngsters have felt 
disheartened; and quite a few have 
gone into the countryside*—which 'is. a 
welcome development. The movement 
ho tar has been led by |students. As 
Mi Narain told a Calcutta rally on Mon¬ 
day, the students are conscious elements, 
whereas the workers, so far as he can 
lecollect. have|never agitated for atcause 
othei than their own immediate secta- 
lian demands. Unless he has been mis¬ 
quoted, Mr Narain has a very short 
memory. He should have remembered 
the hundreds of workers who died in 
police and army firing in Bombay dur¬ 
ing the RIN Mutiny of 1946; of the in¬ 
numerable occasions on which the work¬ 
ers went on general strike for political 
reasons, losing thleir wages. For the 
degeneration that has overcome vast seg¬ 
ments of the working class, the leftist 
leaders who began to swear by Nehru 
and parliamentarism in the fifties and 
others by Bapuji arc responsible. 

However, let Mr Narain succeed. Bui 
can he, without the benighted workers 
and peasants) And, if and when they 
arc aroused, will the tactics of Bapuji, 
who organised and sabotaged mass mo¬ 
vements, come in handy’ It may be that 
the Gujarat students succeeded, partial¬ 
ly, because they had no Gandhiite 
visionary to lead them. In this country 
violence, even anarchic, raw videncs 
on a stubborn scale, move# the rulers, 
not Gandhian reasonableness. The 
Bihar Government has been jittery, ar» 
resting men like Vajpyayee under the 
MISA* But what the Centre will do in 
face of Gandhian reasonableness should 
be interesting. 


“No CIA Coup” 

A coirespondent write*; 

Kissinger has assured Swaran Singh 
that there could not be any Chile-like 
CIA aclion in India. “What brazen 
impudence I*’, our outraged liberals will 
exclaim. It is nothing of the sort. It 
is plainspokenness taken to its ultimate 
extreme; for the situation is past all 
concealment. There is no atrocity, no 
breach of faith that U.S. imperialism has 
not committed in recent years. Even so, 
this cool, callous statement from the 
ex-Harvard professor does give one a 
jolt. No effort even to put a verbal 
gloss on it. Once more the big leaf 
falls off and the naked ape coolly 
parades its ugly nakedness. 

Coming down to the particularities 
of the mattei one can read a lot of 
serious meaning m Kissinger's reassur¬ 
ance. Two basic facts are to be noted. 
One is that the Indian economy (pub¬ 
lic, private, mixed and all) has over the 
last six or seven years been passing 
gradually from imperialist American to 
imperialist Russian control within the 
increasing relegation of the American 
controlling influence to a secondary i.e., 
minor position. The second fact is that 
for all the “generous, liberal and so¬ 
cialist" deals with Russia and for all the 
nationalisation and public sector busi- 
siness, the Indian economy has been 
rapidly running down and is facing a 
major crisis—in fact the most major 
and dangerous of all crises, a food 
crisis. The result is that India has to 
turn again to the USA—and that on a 
massive scale—for capital to reduce the 
yawning gaps m her plan projects and 
for food to stave off mass starvation and 
a violent upheaval in the 27th year of 
her independence. That was what com¬ 
pelled Swaran Singh to go on his mis¬ 
sion of begging and further surrender 
to President Ford. 

The Kissinger assurance is meant to 
assure both Russia and India. The 
example of Chile is especially signifi¬ 
cant. Chile means copper which both 
the super-power* need for extending 
their giant electrical activities. Chile** 
quantitative transference from the ITT 
(International Telephones and Tde- 




*f^jph)-CIA grip to the control of the 
Attendee regime* through which the So¬ 
viet Government sought to gam control 
over Chilean copper, wa$ reversed by 
ttie CIA-ITT coup re-establishing U.S. 
hegemony. 

The major control over India has 
shifted from the USA to the USSR 
and the USSR is certainly anxious to 
retain it and the present Indian ruling 
regime, though in a fix, has entered the 
Soviet trap too deeply to be able to 
effect even a partial withdrawal. But 
the formation of the ultra-rightist com¬ 
bine in the form of the Lok Dal. the 
'J. P. Narain movement and other such 
signs on the horizon naturally make the 
fndira-Brezhnev set-up suspicious of 
U.S. intentions. That is why the USA, 
which is surely anxious to protect and 
promote its Indian interests and wishes 
to advance in that direction taking ad¬ 
vantage of the present crisis, thinks it 
convenient to start with the flat assur¬ 
ance that it won't do anything to upset 
the rule of the Russian lobby, that its 
intention is, as ever, to trade on “equal 
terms” and of course to “help". 

One knows what value to put on U.S. 
assurances. They are more often than not 
a cloak for deep designs. What it signi¬ 
fies is the relative failure of the Rus¬ 
sians to supply the goods and the USA'? 
opportune bid for deeper reinfiltration 
into the Indian scene. The deeper the 
clash of interests between the controllinn 
forces, the sharper the division between 
India’s ruling classes, and the conse¬ 
quent reduction of their ability to sup¬ 
press the revolutionary aspirations of 
the people. 

Under Two Umbrellas ? 

While both Russia and America are 
eager to exploit the present economic 
situation-in India for political leverage, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi is trying to use the 
extremely critical food situation in the 
country—which is her own creation— 
to bogst &er position politically md 
perpetuate herself in power. 

This is dear from the series of talks 
she has .initiated though her emissaries, 

witb the USA on the one hand and the 

• v, ' , - 
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USSR on the other and which she will 
conclude by having a final round with 
Pr Kissinger, expected in New Delhi 
shortly. Later, she will herself visit 
Soviet Russia. The all too visible strate- 
gy she is following through these nego¬ 
tiations is to drive home to the super¬ 
powers that she is the only one with 
whom they can do business. Her emis¬ 
saries have gone to Moscow and Wash¬ 
ington to sell the line that no alternative 
government is likely to emerge on the 
Indian scene for quite a few years. 

Both Moscow and Washington anc 
keen in their own interest to see that 
there is stability in South Asia of which 
India happens to be kingpin. They \ 
might try to bail out India of the famine 

The Autumn Number 
of FRONTIER will come 
out on or about October 
15. 

that is around the corner, with limited 
food aid. They seem ready to stabi¬ 
lise Mrs Gandhi's regime in return for 
tacit assurances of good behaviour. 

The entire strategy has been Worked 
out and implemented in the last three or 
four months of stenuous effort during 
which Mrs Gandhi has paid little atten¬ 
tion to the mounting charges of corrup¬ 
tion aganist her, heT son, a number of 
her Ministers and her nominated Chief 
Ministers in States. 

It is not for Russian aid for industry 
and the Fifth Plan alone that Mrs Gan- 
(Sri sent one after other, Mr Y. B- 
Ghavan, Mr Devkanta Barooah, Mr D. 
P. Dhar and Mr Swaran Singh to Mos¬ 
cow to coax the Soviet leaders and is 
now proposing to go herself. The main 
point, is reported, was to make them 
commit at least three million tonnes of 
wheat which Soviet Russia can easily 
afford* . But the Soviet leaders are be¬ 
ing rather circumspect; before making 
any further commitment, they would 


like to have a firmer commitment 
Mrs Gandhi herself that she would 
tinue to rotate within the adventeWU* $ 
framework of Soviet foreign poliqr*/^ 
As far as the United States is concern- 
ed, a similar assessment has been made. ’1 
by the U S. Ambassador, Mr Moyiuhan. i 
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The Angolan Agony I 

■ ‘i 

1. K. SflUKLA f V 

<T HOUGH it sounds too cynical to ^ 
* assert that "Any study of Angolan, 
problems must be an exercise in scepti- ^ 
cism", as Rene Pelissier has averred, * 
the chiaroscuro that Angola is, does 
make it a complex of problems not ; 
lending too easily to solution. Yet,.cer? ; ; 
tain formulations are in order, and . " 
plausible, in the larger framework of ^ 
decolonisation in the offing in Portuguese 
Africa. - ■/} 

The formal transfer of power in the ; 
case of Guinea-Bissau and Mozankbi*/^ 
que on September 10 this year arid ^ 
June 25 next year respectively r'* 
has set in motion a wave of 
speculation with respect to Angola’s date , J 
of deliverance. Are the factors favott*” { 
able to an early transfer of power a# 
they were in the cases of Guinea-Bissau 
and Mozambique? Unfortunately, no. 'J 

Guinea-Bissau was practically four- i 
fifths free and under the active control ! 
and administration of the liberation 3 
forces under the command of PAIGG* * 
Over 80 countries had already accorded 
it recognition. September 10 only mailft. 
cd a legalistic rcgularisation of reality 
calculated to benefit Portugal more thttf v 
Guinea-Bissau. Its liberation movement*:.:; 
Partido Africano da Independence d*.;'; 
Guine e Cabo Verde, was nearly memo*** 
lithic and representative in character, 
Guinea-Bissau is a small country whudl^ 
made mass mobilisation and total stTUg* 
gle easier, in a way. Despite furious-, 
reprisals by the Policia Intemacional 
de Defesa do Estado (PIDE), Gurnet' 
Bissau could not be confused and divid^ 
ed tbe way Angola has been. PAIGG| 
paid the supreme price for its tenacity 
when the PIDE had hired assassins nm#« v 

■ 
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der Amilcar Cabral a year ago. But 
•\ thit year did not break the liberation 
movement. If anything, it betrayed the 
Portuguese despair. Guinea-Bissau is 
their oldest possession in Africa, and 
the first to be free. 

Likewise, despite splinter organisa- 
'* tions like FROLIZI, Mozambique \had 
tt) FRELIMO (Front for the Liberation 
of Mozambique) its most representative 
and militantly consolidated freedom 
movement. Again, relatively 'Imallen 
than Angola, it achieved unity and 
fighting cohesion sooner, and invited 
similar terror from the Portuguese who 
j felt piqued at its audacity and their 
helplessness. The imperialist (pattern 
of response, well known in such situa¬ 
tions, repeated itself in the assassination 
of FRELIMO President, Eduardo Mond- 
r lane, in 1969. With this awesome price 
paid, a small country and monolithic 
liberation movement have bent the Por¬ 
tuguese to their will. The mass grave 
of 66 people near Beira, discovered re¬ 
cently, demonstrates the fact of grim 
sacrifices by the Mozambicans and 
paling of crow by the Portuguese. 

r ; ; Angola, by contrast, is a far bigger 
country, a more “developed** colony, 
more educated relatively, with a far 
: digger settler population and assimi- 
Mo component, with an incredible 
variety and volume of mineral and other 
resources, the largest urban and semi- 
urban population, and bitterer (experi¬ 
ence of intensive exploitation. Natural¬ 
ly therefore, the anti-colonial move¬ 
ment developed fasted in Angola. But 
. Angolan divisions are numerous—edu¬ 
cated/uneducated, urban/mral, indige- 
ns/assimilados, whites/mesticos, rich/ 
poor, skilled/unskilled (workers) etc., 

: betides ethnic, religious, linguistic, cul¬ 
tural and tribal ones. This makes uni- 
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fied resistance difficult, popular involve¬ 
ment a distant ideal. These divisions 
have been in part the gift of the Portu¬ 
guese, and in part native to the soil.| 
But these have proved a god-send to 
them, and extremely parlous to the cause 
of Angolan freedom. 

Its political dimension may be elabo¬ 
rated just by way of illustrating how 
painful and prolonged the process of 
transfer of power in the case of Angola 
will be. One has only to recall the events 
in Congo and ramifications of neo-colonia) 
conspiracy and medieval terror unleash¬ 
ed then. Something similar in design, 
but larger in scale, can well be anticipated 
in the case of Angola to realise that the 
birth pangs of its freedom are going to 
be over none too soon, and that its trail 
will be not exactly one of unmixed glory. 
It will be the last to be free, and, quality- 
wise, perhaps, the least. The Indian 
parallel too should be borne in mind. 

Even though like PAIGC end FRE¬ 
LIMO respectively in Guinea-Bissau and 
Mozambique, the MPLA (Movimento 
Popular de Libertacao de Angola) is the 
most representative and one of the first 
of its size and significance to bear the 
brunt of the Portuguese terror, having 
been set up in 1956, Angola has at least 
a hundred political parties and move¬ 
ments of whom 67 have been listed by 
Wheeler in his book on Angola (Pelissier 
is the joint author). It is interesting to 
see among them eight Associations, 
seven Fronts, six Leagues, eleven Mo¬ 
vements, eleven Parties, and twelve 
Unions besides Alliances and juntas. 

This miscellany of parties will prove 
the first hurdle in any early settlement 
of the Angolan question. Then, pro- 
American and pro-left parties too are 
not coherently on the two sides of the 
divide. That America hag . been 
grooming someone for a role when the 
crunch comes is clear from the example 
of Roberto Holden who heads GRAE 
(Gouvernement Rcvolutionnaire . de 
TAngola en Exil), and functions, in 
style, from Leopoldville (Kinshasa). He 
Iras never seen the liberation war in¬ 
side Angola, was educated abroad, has 
always had ample supply of money 
from sources known and unknown. His 
relatives live in Europe in unaccounted 
affluence and luxury. His own posh 


living is the envy and despair of many 
princes and Presidents. His main *up» 
porters are the Bakongo people* MPLA 
has had a national and democratic. , 
character against GRAE*s parochial and 
regional bias. This movement has dc- 
leteriously affected the freedom fighters 
of MPLA, and is going to provide divi¬ 
sive when the settlement talks start. 

Traveb A Bit Too Much 

It would be interesting to hear, by 
way of warning, an eminent Pan-African 
leader, Ras Makronnen, Guyanan by 
birth and Kenyan by citizenship, on 
Roberto Holden, who, he says, “travel¬ 
led around a bit too much, like going to 
Congo and then up to Algeria, and then 
settling in Ghana again. . .seemed trying 
to be loyal to too many masters. 1 felt 
Holden should be arrested. ! had pick¬ 
ed up some unfavourable information 
about him which I had begun to piece , 
together; Roberto was not staying at the 
African Affairs Centre in Ghana, but 
at a colleague’s house with one of the 
girl-friends that Barden had planted on 
him. Now this girl’s brother was a good| 
friend of mine and had begun to feed 
back to me what was happening. Appa¬ 
rently, Barden was helping himself to 
a lot of money that was meant to go to 
Roberto; also from my friends in the 
post office I had learnt that Holden had 
a number of millionaire American friends 
(I had these letters photographed). 
Geoffrey Bing on the legal side of the 
things, had also mentioned to me that 
Holden had an Algerian, passpoif. I 
wondered therefore what kind of loyal¬ 
ties this man might have. They would 
certainly not be confined to Ghana, if 
he was concurrently doing business with 
both America and North Africa. In 

fact by the time Holden left Ghana for 
good, all this had led Welbeck and me 
to agree that he should be arrested be¬ 
cause we didn’t know whose revolution 
he was backing, .his activities were con¬ 
trary to our pan-African ideals.’* (Pan- 
Africanism From Within, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1973). This exceipt 

would show Holden’s allegiances to be 
doubtful, his activities suspect. It wifl 
not be very long now to find out Whose 
revolution he has been hacking. Angola 
will be lucky if he does not turn out 
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^ be Chile’s Pinochet or Congo's 
Tsfiombe. 

Then, thf recent bloodshed in Lou- 
< renco Marques, the capita] of Mozam¬ 
bique, by the whites is a symbolic evi¬ 
dence of the savage arrogance and 

gross inability of the settlers to recon¬ 
cile to the reality, if not justice. It is 
this that will make their acceptance by 
and adjustment to the new society in 
a free Mozambique difficult. A Unilate¬ 
ral Declaration of Independence, a la 
Rhodesia’s Ian Smith, could be only a 
one-time wonder that clicked. UDI in 
Portuguese Africa may be a prospect, but* 
jt will not be feasible even if, like the 
U.K., Portugal tacitly wished for it. 

Another snag is that General Spinola 
(of ’bullets and smiles’ fame) and his 
right-wing coterie in Lisbon are not re¬ 
conciled to the loss of an empire where 
the poor and backward Portuguese 
strutted in imperial masks. Who knows, 
the uncertainties and divisions in An¬ 
gola might compel the leftists in the 
Lisbon Cabinet to defer hastening its 
liberation. If the rightists assume as¬ 
cendancy by some quirk of chance soon, 
they may, with the aid of Southern 
African whites, succeed in controlling 
Angola for as long as possible. In any 
reckoning, the ^Solans ’will have to 
pay a heavy price in men before they 
can break free from the stranglehold of 
Portuguese colonialism. The Portuguese 
may set the Ovimbundu tribe against 
the northern and eastern peoples. They 
may arm the settlers as a parting kick. 

Foreign Investments 

The limited investment capacity of the 
Portuguese "led them to accept in Angola 
Belgian, British, American, German, 
French, Japanese, Scandinavian and 
South African capital participation in 
mining development which will play an 
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essential part in the coming years... 
Angola is probably the African country 
south of Sahara with the brightest pros¬ 
pect of economic development (apart 
from South* Africa). This t is known in 
Luanda, in Lisbon, in New York, in 
Moscow, and possibly, in Peking". Pre¬ 
cisely this, alas, may prove its misfor¬ 
tune—with so many interests of cartels 
and colonialists converging and clash¬ 
ing thm* r J 

Also, the Portuguese succeeded in 
Mucitanifying’ rapidly a good number of 
Angolans who very rigidly accepted the 
coloniser’s civilisation, so much 'so that 
many Africans today speak no tribal 
language any more. The weakness of 
the nationalist movement, and these in¬ 
termediaries—the indigenous beneficiaries 
of Portuguese patronage—may, in 
diverse ways, retard the freedom of 
Angola. The South African counter¬ 
revolutionary imperialism against Ango¬ 
lan emergence into sovereign freedom 
is a threat likely to complicate matters. 
It is no wild conjecture, given South 
Africa’s record of defiance of world 
opinion. The massive oil and iron re¬ 
serves, recently discovered, will bring 
the multinationals on to the foreground 
—in the wings at present. 

Will Angola have to settle for less 
than total freedom for the nonce? Will 
there be gradual devolution of authority 
to African hands as in Mozambique? 
Will Angola be partitioned into the 
western and eastern zones, the former 
rich in mines, for the whites, the latter, 
poor and landlocked, for the Africans? 
Will it not be deliberate re-enactment 
of Vietnam? Angola, "the black mother 
of the New World", hangs by the dan¬ 
gerous thread of suspense amidst this 
host of ravening portents lashing at it. 

As an indication of what is ahead, 
perhaps. Dr Agostinho Neto, the great¬ 
est living poet of Angola and President 
of MPLA, left Angola for Tanzania 
nearly a month ago. Many are asking 
in wonder, to escape assassination? To 
quote a line of his own poem, in 
Angola 'the earth is hot and the hori¬ 
zon afire*. One guess would be as valid 
as another as to whom it is going to 
consume, and when it is going to be 
quenched. Angolans have a long time 
ahead of suspense and sabotage. 
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OEPTEMBER 10 saw Guiaea-Bissnjk j 
^ become an independent country* 
Mozambique is assured independence; J 
only in Angola uncertainty reigns. 

For Guinea-Bissau an agreement was . : 
signed on August 26 m Algiers between * 
Portugal and PAIGC. The Republic of 
Guinea-Bissau was formally recognised 
as an independent State on September 
10 by Portugal. In the current U.N. 
General Assembly the new republic has 
been admitted as a fully accredited mem- . 
ber. All Portuguese forces are to with¬ 
draw by 31 October. Under the agree- ' 
ment, Cape Verde Islands (400 miles off 
the West African coast) would not lm-, 
mediately form part of the new State of 
Guinea-Bissau and Portugal would hold ^ 
a referendum on the islands "in accord¬ 
ance with relevant resolutions of the 
United Nations". However, both Par-,, 
tugal and the PAIGC agreed that the , 
end of Portuguese rule on the Cape 
Verde Islands "constitutes a necessary 
element of durable peace and sincere 
cooperation" between the two nations ! 
(Portugal and Guinea-Bissau). Thus 
ended four centuries of Portuguese rule 
in the West African State, after a con- , 
ccrted armed liberation struggle by the 
freedom fighters for more than 11 years. 
During the independence struggle, PAIGQ 
developed very good system of me- : 
dical care, education and commerce, 
and the people in liberated zones lived 
in a world different from that of their i 
neighbours under Portuguese domina- ■; 
tion. PAIGC’s new challenge is to knit : 
the two parts of Guinea-Bissau back t 
gether. 

For Mozambique, an agreement was ^ 
signed on 7 September in Lusaka be- i 
tween Portugal and FRELIMO. THl» ? 
provided for an immediate cease-fire, ? 
'Independence of Mozambique on 25 <• 
June next year, and immediate install^ ) 
tion of a joint Poituguese-FRELIMQ* 
Commission to maintain order unt&| 
then. FRELIMO guns were silent 
8 September after a bloody 
armed liberation struggle. But the ag 
ment threw the Portuguese ex-ser 
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men and militant civilians into a fren¬ 
zied coup attempt. On the night of 7/8 
{September groups of whites occupied 
Mozambique's main radio station in the 
Capital of Lourenco Marques, and also 
broke into the central prison to free 
aome 20p secret policemen of the in¬ 
famous ©GS (Colonial secret police). 
An appeal was broadcast to the people 
to refuse to live under FRELIMO and 
to make a bid for independence. White 
rebels claimed support of armed forces 
and police with overall control ovei the 
territory. FRELIMO ordered its sup- 
# porters not to attack the white rebels. 
The Portuguese Government and armed 
forces in Lisbon described the group in¬ 
volved as a rcactionaiy minouty mak- 
, ing false and fantastic claims, and 
stated that the local authorities in Mo- 
H zambique wne hying to ease the situa¬ 
tion without iccourse to violence. In 
the end, the uprising proved aborli\e 
and the fit St rebellion of the Portuguese 
whites fizzled out. On 10 Sep¬ 
tember Poitugucse lioops dislodged the 
rebels from the radio station and the air¬ 
port. A spokesman of the white rebels 
Confessed that the movement had been 
{ temporarily disbanded”. Now the whiles 
are reported to be trying to escape to 
South Africa. But leports also abound 
that sympathisers and mercenaries from 
Rhodesia and South Africa have cross¬ 
ed over into Mozambique and are gathei- 
ing at plates for further action. The 
” purpose of the rebellion was also to 
create some soit of anarchy to provoke 
intfefrenhon by South Afucu. whith 
has been sitting on the fence. 

Angola 

Angola continues to be in a slate of 
uncertainty. Talks to unite the three 
, nationalist guerilla movements, MPLA, 
FNLA and UNITA, are repoited to have 
broken down. Resolution of the leader¬ 
ship crisis within the biggest group, 
MPLA, appears to be far from successful,! 
with the two-week congress in Lusaka 
jJteady over at the end of August 
The smallest, UNITA is alleged to be 
indulging in divisive tactics and making 
tfffofts for a compromise with the colo- 
*fi*f authorities. The divisions in the 
Angolan nationalist movement as a 
f whole have so far meant a failure 


to force the Portuguese into 
talks of any sort. There is also the fact 
that the territory happens to be the 
richest in resources for exploitation by 
the colonialists and neo-colonialists. 

For the rapid pace of development of 
negotiations in Mozambique an under¬ 
standing of. the events during the last few 
months is relevant. 

In June 400 Frelimo operations were 
reported. The Frelimo President claim¬ 
ed a new front in the strategically 
vital district of Zambezia. Also claims 
weie made of capture of large quantities 
of arms and other material frofn the 
Portuguese forces and defection of 2000 
local people trained and armed by the 
Poitupuose. (Star Weekly S.A., 13 July), 
fn the rich Zambezia agricultural district, 
white farmers are reported to have plead¬ 
ed their cause with FRELIMO forces 
who weie mounting a major offensive in 
the area. They were assured that they 
had nothing to fear from the nationalist 
action. (Daily Telegraph, Br„ 25 July). 
On 15 July, guerillas blew up a section 
of the Tote rail wav line, the third major 
saboage on the line in three weeks, 
bringing (he traffic to standstill less than 
24 hours after the line w*as reopened 
following a series of explosions on 
II September. (Guardian, Br., 16 July). 
FRELIMO forces ciplufed the border 
town of Morrambala, close to Malawi 
and noith of the Zambezi river, after 
pouring automatic and mortar fire into 
the town centre in a siege of three day 3 . 

It was the first time that FRELIMO had 
succeeded in occupying a foWn. Portu¬ 
guese paiatroops were rushed in an 
attempt to retake the town. Itr fleeing 
inhabitants were picked up and evacua¬ 
ted. Meanwhile other FRELIMO units 
launched attacks on other targets, 
throwing the north of Tete and Zambe¬ 
zia into turmoil. The attacks coincided 
with widespread and growing political 
and labour unrest in Mozambique. 
While Portuguese paratroops fl»*iv to¬ 
wards Morrambala near Malawi to 
countei FRELMO attacks, the guerillas 
struck hundreds of kilometers south in 
the Gorongosa game reserve. Ciack 
black Mozambique troops were reported 
to have abandoned their posts in Chire 
district near the Malawi border, and 
joined FRELIMO. (Star Weekly, S.A.. 


20 July). FRELIMO Mew up par$ -if 
(Rhodesia's most important link With 
Mozambique, the Umtafi 16 Beira rail¬ 
line, which h&d been reopened only a 
week kgo after a similar attack on July 
16. Meanwhile, there Was still no traffic 
on another FRELlMO-bit line, 1 linking 
Beifa with the Cabbrra Bassa dam site. 

White insurgent forces were also im¬ 
ported to be organising them selves, in 
reaction to the growing successes of the 
liberation movement and the retoultatynt 
mood of the Portuguese for negotiations 
with FRELIMO. A Portuguese military . 
communique on 13 July confirmed sight¬ 
ing right-wing insurgent forces in the 
Vila Pcry area, about 80 kms from thr 
Rhodesian border. They might be link¬ 
ed to a movement instigated by i pro¬ 
minent Mozambique businessman (Jorge 
Jardim), who had an arrest warrant 
against him and was hiding ni Malawi. 
Jorge Jardim was reported to have ar- - 
rived from Malawi in the South African 
capital, allegedly to raise an armed 
force to liberate Mozambique. (Star 
Weekly. S.A., 20 July). An immensely 
rich group of swashbuckling whites, 
claiming powerful allies close to Gene¬ 
ral Spinola, was feverishly planning to 
replace the government in Lourcrto 
Marques with 'strong men’ and wa 
‘last chance all-out war against FRELI- ~ 
MO*. The group called itself Conver¬ 
gence Democratica Mozambique (CDM> 
and its organisers were bank officials, 
engineers and lawyers and top jieople 
in large companies. Colonel 'Mad Mike* 
Hoare—the British soldier who led the 
white mercenaries in the Congo tn the 
1960s—was reported to have arrived sec¬ 
retly in Malawi to help raise a white- 
officcred black army to take over the 
role of the Portuguese aritiy in fighting 
FRELIMO. Portugal broke' diplomatic 
relations with Malawi after protesting 
that it was giving protection to Jorge 
Jardim and alleging that it was encour¬ 
aging 'terrorist activity* of the white 
rebels of Mozambique. (Daily News, 
Tanzania, 9 August). 

ANGOLA: The capital Luanda saw 
the worst racial riots in mid-July. A * 
military communique of 21 July in 
Luanda said more than 43 people had 
been killed in 6 days of violence in 
Angola, while MPLA claimed on 2ft 
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i*July that at least 100 died and 200 were 
settbuslyi injured 'fallowing Jthe iiiuvdfr 
»of a white taxi driver* The racial riots 
^originated with the discovery of a white 
taxi-driver dead in the hack of his car, 
obviously killed Jby a pistol shot, in the 
coloured district. Three hundred whites 
after demonsrtating ni front of the palace 
of the Governor-General, started the 
massacre in the black Cazenga district 
on the following night. Earlier two dclo- 
. gations one of blacks, the other mixed, 
had requested protection against immi¬ 
nent retaliation from white taxi drivers, 
"but to no avail. After the slaughter 
night, on 12 July, a black demonstration 
sCt out for the Governor-General's palace, 
but could not proceed because of police 
and army resistance. From 12 July on¬ 
wards, arrests began, all among the 
coloured. Following nights, slaughter 
by whiles continued and raids by 
blacks on white shops in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. MPLA asked its suppoiters 
not to be provoked. On 13 July |.am- 
phlets were distributed in the capital, 
calling for a general ‘hike. This call 
was supported by white movements also. 
But on 15 July, the strike day, the 

trouble again started with the white 

soldiers and Air Force police shooting 
mto a crowd of thousands of black de¬ 
monstrators. Officially twelve, but eye¬ 
witness accounts reported thirty killed. 
Local authority put*. all blame on the 
coloured population, instigated by 
MPLA and FNLA. Portugal set up an 
enquiry committee. On 17 July, the 
Governor-General issued a proclamation 
prohibiting Luanda citizens from carrying! 
arms, and took further measures to meet 
the situation. Lisbon sent 500 extra 
troops to Luanda to maintain the calm 
prevailing after the racial clashes. Vari¬ 
ous press reports revealed the continuing 
activity of the Portuguese secret police, 
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DGS, in Angola, in spite of orders from 
the metropolis for its disbanding. Res¬ 
ponsibility for the attacks by white 
extremists was being placed on a move¬ 
ment called United Resistance of Angola 
fRUA), accredited with killing some 
3000 Africans in 1961. Since then it 
has been dormant, but it is now being 
revived and receiving arms from South 
Africa through one of Angola's main 
companies, owned by a wealthy right- 
wing Portuguese family. (Observer, Br., 
11 August). 

Common Front 

Leaders of MPLA and FNLA re¬ 
affirmed their determination to pursue 
common action during this particularly 
decisive phase of their liberation atrug* 
gle. It was decided to set up a common 
front organisation to negotiate with the 
Portuguese authorities the accession to 
independence of Angola. This was the 
outcome of a meeting held on 27 and 
28 July in Bukavu in the presence of 
the heads of Stale of Tanzania, Zam¬ 
bia, Congo and Zaire, and the OAU 
SecrctaiyGeneral. FNLA has rejected 
the constitutional blueprint of the An¬ 
golan Junta President, insofar as it was 
a blatant contradiction of the spirit and 
letter of the Angolan people's right to 
self-determination. The colonial authon- 
ties wcie warned against manoeuvres at 
this decisive hour, without the partici¬ 
pation of the true representatives of the 
Angolan people (the liberation move¬ 
ments), which might strike a blow at 
the climate of Understanding required 
'to /fibuild a new Angola. (Radio 
('lube Portugues, Lisbon, Commercial, 
30 July). MPLA called upon die 
“Angolan soldiers in the colonial armv“ 
to play a fundamental role in the cur¬ 
rent phase of struggle They were ask¬ 
ed to demand immediate withdrawal to 
Portugal of all PSP (ordinary public 
security police) members serving in 
Angola and their replacement by Angolan 
military. PSP officers are known to be 
the main source of arms supplier to the 
settlers. The Angohn military had to 
keep Watch on the movements of certain 
high-ranking officers who support UNIT*, 
and bring pressure on the Portuguese 
government for it* presence at the ne¬ 
gotiation table. The President of 


UNITA, the snnllest of the three nation” 
alist guerilla movements, is now being 
hailed as a future president of Angola 
by many of the territory's 450,000 
whites. UNITA is reported to have the 
tacit backing of Angola's ruling junta 
and several large commercial concerns 
with interests in the territory. Having 
accepted that Angola will have a Black 
Go\crnment, the whites were making 
clear by demonstrations and other 
actions that their support would be for 
the non-communist and pro-white ap¬ 
proach of UNITA. (Daily Telegraph, 
Br., 22 August). 

Namibia 

Evidently, the African liberation strug¬ 
gles in this part of Africa are gaining 
strength. The chairman of the South 
West Africa People's Organisation 
(SWAPO) has crossed into Angola. He 
is the most important of ithe political 
dissidents, having illegally left Ovambo. 
(Star Weekly, S.A., 6 July). An inde¬ 
pendent Angola will provide SWAPO 
guerillas with an extensive and strategic 
area from which to op'erato. Already 
SWAPO has expanded its offensive by 
using routes passing through the liberat¬ 
ed areas in Angola. MPLA has an- 
naunced that “an independent Angola 
would assist SWAPO's aimed insur¬ 
gents and would come to the aid of its 
African brother* strugging in Namibia'!, 
The effect of these possibilities will be* 
withdrawal of South Africa's forces now 
fighting in Rhodesia m parts vulnerable 
to gun ilia attacks. MPLA has also 
given assuiance of independent Angola’s 
total and unconditional support to 
guerillas attacking Rhodesia and South 
Africa. It would provide bases for 
them in Angola and use sanctions and 
other means. Guardian Weekly, 3 Au¬ 
gust, confirms the reports that more than 
100 Africans were murdered on 19 Sep¬ 
tember last year in the Capuvi Strip 
of Namibia, during anti-guenlla repri¬ 
sals by South African paramilitary 
forces. Two Swedish Television men 
have found and filmed ruined huts 
spent grenades, charred skeletons, and 
other debris. . 

.SOUTH AFRICA: A South African 
army officer was killed in a skirmish 
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with guerillas on the country's northern 
borders. The skirmish took place when 
a group of terrorists wanted to cross 
the border. Possibly the engage¬ 
ment was in the Caprivi strip of Nami¬ 
bia. The presence of the South African 
army in this area was a closely guarded 
secret until a few weeks ago. (Times, 
Br., 1 July). South Africa is making an 
4 all-out drive to become a nuclear power, 
and France is expected to offer the 
accessary technical equipment. In turn, 
France is interested m getting uranium 
from there, possibly in enriched! form, 

and could itself export French techno- 
Afnca. (Zambia Daily Mail, 3 July), 
logy for uranium enrichment to South 
South Africa was giving more than a 
hint of disengagement from supporting 
Rhodesia against freedom fighters' at¬ 
tacks. Hitherto soldiers were seconded 
to the border and to Rhodesia for anti- 
terrorist action and to help the colonial¬ 
ists. This system is being scrapped, in¬ 
stead a special volunteer unit is being 
raised. (Zambia Daily Mail, 5 August). 
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Mideast War In Retrospect—II 

Wilfrd Burchett 


Looking at the October Mideast war 
through the optic of the Vietnamese ex¬ 
perience, majoi* differences in political 
and military strategies are apparent. 

Militarily, Egypt and Syria decided to 
fight the war on the adversary's terms, 
something the Vietnamese always avoid¬ 
ed. It was planes against planes, tanks 
against tanks, artillery against artillery, 
armies and divisions against armies and 
divisions. 

In terms of weapomy this meant fight¬ 
ing it out with weapons developed by the 
United Stales and the Soviet Union for 
the types of war each envisaged it might 
have to fight—not necessarily the sort 
of war that the Arab States and Israel 
were* to fight—and for the military stra - 
tcgies each expected to adopt. This 
places the Arab States at a disadvantage. 

In terms of technique it meant pit¬ 
ting Arabs with little experience in mod¬ 
ern technique against adversaries far 
more able to master the use of modern 
weapons, because of longer training and 
gi eater experience. That Egyptian and 
Syrian soldiers did as well as they did 
was proof of tliei rgreat courage and 
high morale. 

In Cairo I was told that the following 
explanation, at a high official level, was 
given to students and intellectuals pro¬ 
testing that Egypt had not done better 
m the October war. 

“Our countrv is still 72 per cent illite¬ 
rate Over 60 per cent of 'our man¬ 
power suffer from trachoma, the same 
proportion from schistomiasis. Out ave¬ 
rage income is $150 per head, a quar¬ 
ter of which goes for defence. The ave¬ 
rage gross income per person in Israel 
is $1800 which leaves over 
SI500 after defence costs are paid. 
Israel has a high educational level, a 
high technical level, higher living stand¬ 
ards and no endemic diseases. It has 
unlimited military and financial support 
from the United States, South Africa 
and other wealthy States./' 

In South Vietnam when the resistance 
struggle started, the situation as far as 
education and public health was con¬ 


cerned was not much better. But com¬ 
pletely illiterate peasants and tribespeople 
soon showed themselves masters of an 
infinite variety of tactic* and wea¬ 
pons of people’s war, which they used 
against an enemy infinitely superior in 
everything that money could buy—inclu¬ 
ding education and good health. And 
the struggle to wipe out illiteracy and 
disease went on in parallel with the arm¬ 
ed struggle of the people. 

On the question of the diadvantages 
of the weaponry which the Arab States 
had at their disposal, there is an interes¬ 
ting analysis by Riad Ashkar of the 
Institute for Palestinian Studies in Ku¬ 
wait, in the quarterly review “Palestini¬ 
an Studies'* : 

“One common complaint during this 
period (the October war) was to the 
effect that the Russians were only sup¬ 
plying the Arabs with ‘defensive* wea¬ 
ponry, while the Americans equipped 
Israel with ‘offensive* weapons. In 
one sense this is an oversimplification. 

“What the Egyptians might have claim¬ 
ed with justification was that the Soviet 
fighters they were receiving had very 
short range .compared to the main fighters 
the Israelis possessed. The combat ra¬ 
dius of a MIG-21 fighter at low altitude 
is a, mere100-150 kilometers, less than 
one-third of the combat radius of Israel's 
Mirage fighter at the same operational 
altitude. The MIG-21 was designed as 
a point-defence intercepted to intercept 
NATO bombers... Thus the MIG-21 was 
designed to be very light, with minimum 
range, but good manoeuvrability, and 
any other mission was thought to be 
secondary. 

“The Sukhoi SU-7, another key air¬ 
plane, was designed as a dose support 
fighter-bomber, to operate in the battle 
field area, under the command of land 
forces . .Thus the SU-7 had excellent 
manoeuvrability and rough field capa¬ 
bilities but a short range and lew ord* 
nance-carrying capabiity... 

“On the other 1 hand, jEuiopean and 
American strategy, as reflected in Israeli 
military planning and equipment, wte 
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deep penetration* accurate fire and 
Ugh mobility.” 

k Riad Aihfcar alto deals with the diff¬ 
erence in the types of tanks and artillery 
—self propelled as far as Israel was 
concerned, towed behind tracks as far 
as'Egypt and Syria were concerned. The 
inescapable conclusion was, especially as 
far as Egypt was concerned, that she 
was conducting an offensive into the 
Sinai peninsula with essentially defensive 
1 weapons. 

, Sam Missiles 

The excellent performance of the fa¬ 
mily of SAM missiles does not change 
the picture because they were a defensive 
arm against Israeli air attacks. 

Here again, there was a difference in 
the handling of SAM batteries, as com¬ 
pared to the Vietnamese experience. The 
Vietnamese astonished the Soviet mili¬ 
tary attaches m Hanoi, by making their 
SAM-2 missiles mobile, changing their 
positions frequently between the time of 
U.S. air reconnaissance and air attacks. 
A major blow was dealt to Egyptian de¬ 
fence of its ground forces after the 
Israeli army crossed to the West Bank 
of Suez Canal and destroyed a whole 
system of missile bases set in fixed posi¬ 
tions. 

Egyptians with whom I have discus¬ 
sed the wisdom of fighting the enemy on 
his own terms argued that the desert, 
as distinct from the jungle, imposed clas¬ 
sical warfare. Vietnamese fnends to 
whom I advanced this argument said : 
"Of course geography and terrain are 
important but what is decisive is man 
and not ^technique. For a developing 
country to put itself in a position where 
technique is decisive, is to be at a dis¬ 
advantage. People's war has shown that 
man can always be superior to the wea¬ 
ponry used against him". 
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Egyptian commandos had proved this 
in dealing with the fearsome obstacles 
in crossing the Suez Canal but from then 
on the Egyptian Army was at the mercy 
of which side could put most technology 
on the battlefields fastest. 

The weaponry at Egypt’s disposal, 
however, more or less coincided with 
President Sadat's limited aims of "heat¬ 
ing up" the situation. As Riad Ashkai 
expressed it: "The main objective of 
the war was political — to break the 
deadlock that prevented the implementa¬ 
tion of (UN) Security Council Resolu¬ 
tion 242. Secondary objectives were 
reopening of the Suez Canal and the 
destruction of the Sinai oil fields in order 
to deprive Israel of their exploitation 

"The Syrian plan, meanwhile, was to 
liberate the Golan Heights (or, at least, 
a major part of it) and continue fighting 
until a de facto cease-fire prevailed, pro¬ 
bably without a commitment to a 'peace¬ 
ful settlement*. However, the plan was 
flexible and included plans foi withdraw¬ 
al to initial positions in the case of a 
strong Israeli counter-offensive where¬ 
upon the Syrians would engage in a long 
war of attrition.. 

That there were no agreed political 
aims, or plans to achieve those aims, is 
of course something which distinguishes 
the Arab struggle sharply from that in 
Vietnam. "If the solidarity expressed at 
one stage in the struggle could have been 
transformed into unity, then we would 
have been totally victorious" was how 
one of the Palestinian leaders expressed 
it 

The fact that the Egyptian political 
aim could be expressed in the vague 
phrase of "heating up" the situation 
found its military expression in vague 
aims as to what objectives were to be 
attained. In a game, it is alright for 
some one to blow a whistle and signal 
for the players to stop and remain in then 
positions. In war, it is a deadly serious 
business. 

"On October 14, the ninth day of the 
war", continues the Riad Ashkar analy¬ 
sis, "Egyptian forces, in what appears 
to have been a move to decrease the 
enemy pressure on the Syrian 
front moved towards the Milta 
and jGiddi passes' but ‘were repul¬ 
sed by the Israelis during a very fierce 


and closely fought battle.” It was 

just behind these passes together with , 
that of Khatiraa to the northwest of 
Giddi that the main Israeli counter-attack 
forces were stationed. But the Egyptian 
forces "were satisfied with what they had 
achieved and took a defensive attitude”. 

If they had displayed the same energy 
as the Syrian forces m the Golan Heights* 
there seems little doubt that the Mida 
and Giddi passes could have been taken * 
and the Israeli infiltration to the West ^ 
Bank of Suez Canal with the encircle- 1 
ment of a large part of the Egyptian 
Third Army would never have taken 
place. 

The cease-fire accepted by Egypt was < 
embarrassing to Syna not only as the 
expression of the absence of unity on 
political aims but also because it was 
accepted at the moment when Syria had 
prepared to launch a counter-offensive to ' 
the Kuneitra bulge between the Golan j 
Heights and Damascus. 

By October 23, the Israeli forces were f 
surrounded on three sides by powerful 
Syrian forces. Moshe Dayan had failed 1 
to make good his boast to Israeli news- t 
papei editors on the fourth day of the 
war, that by concentrating his heaviest , 
blows on Syria, he would either force 
Svna to "ask foi a cease-fire" or bring * 
Syria "to a situation where it will, in 
fact, cease firing**. 

On the contrary, Syria vigorously re¬ 
sisted Egypt's acceptance of the cease¬ 
fire. 

While Egypt was interested primarily 
in getting Israeli troops far enough'away 4 
from the Suez Canal to get it function¬ 
ing again andP making Egypt safe for 
foreign investors, Syria was interested 
not only in getting rid of the last Israeli 
soldier from Syrian soil but also a final 
and permanent solution of the Palest** 
nian problem. 

(Part I, misprinted on p. I as Part ft* 
appeared on August 10.) 
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Korea : The Nuclear 
Race 

Frank Lanich 

SEOUL—"Nuclear proliferation is the 
name of the game and all can play.'* 
With this attitude, and with lots of help 
from Canadians and Japanese, the Pak 
Chung Hee regime has stepped up its 
f*ce to go nuclear. Immediately on the 
heels of India's nuclear explosion, the 
South Korean Government-run Korea 
■ Electric Co. (KECO) announced that it 
liras purchasing the first of two Canadian- 
made Candu reactors—the same kind of 
reactor which produced the plutonium* 
239 for the Indian blast. The reactors 
will cost $300 million each, an unreach¬ 
able sum for the ROK Government, 
with billion-dollar-a-year trade deficits. 
Ol»e to international goodwill toward 
Ids dictatorship, though, President Pak 
itn*t worried about paying for either 
one. In fact, his Government did not 
oven seek competitive bids for its nu¬ 
clear reactors The first Candu is be¬ 
ing financed by funds put up by the 
Canadian Government through 'iti Ex* 
port Development Corporation (EDC). 
The second will be financed through 
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KECO debentures to be underwritten in 
Japan by Yamaichi Securities and sold to 
the Mitsubishi group. 

Given the tense situation on the 
Korean, peninsula and India's use of its 
Candu reactor, the import of such in¬ 
ternational cooperation is clear. What 
then are Canadian and Japanese moti¬ 
vations? The prime Canadian conside¬ 
ration appears to be simply economic; 
it was willing to take a loss on the first 
Candu sale in order (1) to beat out 
competing U.S nuclear reactor companies 
and (2) to open the door for future 
sales of Canadian uranium to Soyth 
Korea. 

The Japanese interest is more devious 
and potentially more significant. Osanai 
Hiroshi, a Japanese military expert, 
claims that Japan's true intentions are 
to use South- Korean ability to develop 
nuclear weapons as an excuse for Japan 
to do the same. “South Korea is act¬ 
ing as Japan’s dummy in obtaining 
weapons", says Osanai. 

Thus Japan has promised to coope¬ 
rate with ROK nuclear development pro¬ 
gramme. Moriyama Kinji, director of 
the Japanese Government's Science and 
Technology Agency, conveyed the pro¬ 
mise to Seoul in May and in return was 
decorated by the Korean Government 
in special ceremonies. 

South Korea’s first nuclear power 
station is being built by Westingbouse. 

It is a 593-megawatt station located | 
near Pusan and scheduled for comple¬ 
tion next year. The 600-magawatt 
Candu reactors are the second and most 
crucial stage in South Korea’s plans to 
have nine nuclear power plants by 
1986. The South Korean Government 
insists that it has speeded up its nucleai 
plans “purely for peaceful purposes" 
because of the increased costs of oil. 

But suspicions linger here and else¬ 
where about the purposes to which nu¬ 
clear energy might be put in the future. 
Koreans fear that, after U)S. troops 
finally pull out of the south, Pak might 
feel free to develop and , possibly use 
nuclear weapons to shore up his eroded 
power base. Apparently |t|io fear is 
shared arapng some CaAjftduMs wljo have 
vehemently protested their, .government's 
support for the Candu. sale** To date, 
however, there have been tip protests in 
Japan about the Japanese connection:; 

(New Asia News) 


Canvas Artists' Circle,^ 

’( 3 i* 

'Sandip Sarkar 

•HE annual exhibition of paintings, 
* sculptures, drawings and graphics 
of the Canvas Group, on view at the 
Birla Academy from September 17 to 22, 
showed a marked improvement in dis¬ 
play and execution. However, this 
younger group of artists have not yet 
measured up to their full stature. They 
have ploughed, sown but had not harrovy- 
ed and weeded their field. So there - 
was much that was irrelevant. Sculpture 
was the strong point °f the group while 
painting seemed the weakest. 

Artbts in Calcutta are now not only 
returning to the figurative style, the 
trend- is also vigorously thematic. The 
question is: how to treat a theme not 
only competently but in depkth? Here 
the painters seem to have not arisen lo ~ 
their task, although one can hardly miss 
their sincere efforts. Aloke Bhattacharya 
seems to have skill of sorts but lacks the 
ability to take risks. He has been, for 
quite some time now, dividing the can¬ 
vas into square areas on which he dis¬ 
plays a male or female body enlarged 
in some square areas, and minimises in 
others, for some kind of effect. His 
technique of fragmentation does not go 
with his realistic style. He has not been 
able to break through and his techni¬ 
que becomes a gimmick. Moreover, ft 
is childish for Bhattacharya to attempt 
wjmt great masters have done long ago. 

These days younger artists are afraid 
to use the brush with any sweep or 
flourish They hate to give their canvas 
an unfinished look. They are neat in 
their .brushwork. Everything is sweet 1 
and sugarcoated. They seem to be run¬ 
ning away from the sordid world around 
them and may be aiming at rich air- 
conditioned houses for their paintings. 
Especially Vishnu Das seems to have de¬ 
liberately tried to do this in his tem¬ 
pera. Baljp Karmakar has tried to be 
graceful, but his whole composition . 
reeks of commercialism. His ‘Windows* 
has bright colourful areas with a float- * 
ing nude or two but even he fe his draw- 
ing is very weak. Pariipal Dutta Ray 
has missed the bwfe, ^Frojsjm 
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"Nlffe ”—a standing nude —is a 

Veal horror. Ttidfb Chaudhury seems 
to be searching but his arrangement 
■* and colours are uninspiring. His hone 
in M To life* is a copy of Biion Chau- 
dhury’g. Subir 'Choudhtiry is sincere 
but has lost his way. Hts areas around 
his figures do not gb with the figure as 
there is no interplay among his colours. 
Sakti Chakraborty’s ‘Impulse* is well 
organised and communicative. Swapnesli 
Choudhury is repeating himself. Rathin 
Roy's “Something somewhere lost, not 
in the heart" is ‘quite simple and 
Straight. Though Monohar Lai tries to 
fit hitmelf into the moulds of the Indian 
school of fantasy, his graphics have 
technical excellence written in bold 
scrip* o\er them. 

In the sculpture section Sudhir Dhai 
shows that he is a shipwrecked man in 
search of an island, while Manik Taluk- 
*dar proves that he is one of the most 
promising sculptors of the youngei ge¬ 
neration. He takes a surface as a two- 
dimensional flat area and tries to dis¬ 
cover depths in linear terms. Straight 
lines swerve and trace with elegance 
the basic design that the sculptor has 
in mind. There is something breath¬ 
taking in the simplicity of his terra¬ 
cotta sculptures. His Row I. Row I„ 
'Couplet-all have imagination and sen¬ 

sibility. 

Two Musicians 

By A Music Cruic 

M RS Rajdulan Khan gave *a vocal 
recital at the monthly session bf 
Acharya Alauddin Music Circle at Lans- 
downe Court on September 21. (She 
sang khval in Madhuvanti. Although 
her voice was a little strained, she dis¬ 
closed ample evidence of systematic 


CORRECTION 

Ashim Chktterjee points Out that the 
^sentence “The general organisation (cm- 
pasis ours) in obr party Is* as always, 
* correct” (“A Statement”, Point 6, May 
18; 1974)' should mad ‘The general 
reorientation_ M etc. (emphasis ours). 


training. Her rendition of the Tbtimri 
tom ‘Tagata hai kalejwa'tao chdt” 
was better done and appreciate]. She 
concluded her programme with a dadra. 

Mr Umashaltkar Mishra of Bombay, 
a disciple of Pandit Ravishankar, gave 


r F. discussion going on among party 
comrades on the past mistakes, 
current situation and our task has one 
very healthy aspect. They are all airing 
theii views with a daring and this will 
m the end give use to a new unity. The 
process of “unity-criticism-self-criticism- 
unity** is vigorously on. Our comrades. 
h majority of them, have understood 
that the party had been dominated by 
a “Left” deviations! line initiated by 
Comrade Charu Mazumdai*. But from 
wh^re did this line start? Was “Left” 
deviation a phenomenon which aiosc 
only from tho middle of our party*s 
growth, i.e. from the 1970 Congress or 
did it have its roots even at its very 
inception-' This is a crucial issue. In 
this connection I wish to point out that 
the CPC and its great leader Chairman 
Mao have always given guidance for 
our advance at every critical juncture. 
The CPC has always shown Hie warm¬ 
est concern for our growth. Have we 
given the requisite attention to its opi¬ 
nions? From all these self-criticisms 
and discussions aired I am convinced 
that we have not. We have gone on 
discussing things off the point. 

When our party was founded on 
April 22, 1969 it proclaimed to the 
world its political stand through the 
Political Resolution it adopted. The 
Political Resolution is the first and basic 
document of the party. , After two 
months of the founding of the party 
Radio Peking broadcast the event. The 
international movement, while unreserv¬ 
ed^ .upholding our Party, aho gave ex¬ 
pression to their views on the Political 
Resolution, in their own way. in these 
broadcasts. Did our leadership or any 
other comrades give serious attention to 


a commendable sitar recital in PuiyW* 
kalyan. His alap aftd jod were syite* 
tnatic. He commands sonorous “fe- 
source fulness in handling gatkari *pd 
tankari. His boljhara also was enjoy¬ 
able. 


them in a courageous spirit of self- 
‘criticism*' Even while some comrades 
pointed this out and dared to uphold the 
Political Resolution in the form broad¬ 
cast by the Radio, they were attacked 
and maligned and not given a chance 
to place theii viewpoints. History has 
shown that the Political 'Resolution 
contained the seeds of certain funda¬ 
mental defects in analysing the Indian 
situation, that it contained the origins 
of a “Left” deviationist tendency which 
was bound to grow and dominate the 
Party if not detected and fought against 
at its very inception. There can be no 
dispute on the question of the damage 
done to our Party and the movement by 
the “Left** deviationist line. I request 
all our comrades to critically study the 
Political Resolution with the guidance 
given by the CPC in mind. Let this 
document be the starting point of our 
discussion, because all our mistakes and 
shortcoming are theie in their embryonic 
form. 

A most fundamental error in the Po¬ 
litical Resolution is on the question of 
the principal contradiction. One proof 
that our comrades have not gone deep 
into the problem is that they arc still|harp- 
ing on the theory that the principal 
contradiction in our country is between 
feudalism and the great masses of the 
Indian people. The CPC has already 
shown that this is wrong by carefully 
omitting the para in the Political Reso¬ 
lution which states that the principal 
contradiction is between feudalism and 
the peasants. To help our discussion to go 
along the right lines. I request comrades 
to go through all the articles in Peking 
Review, etc., after Naxalbari. especially 
the People’s Daily editorial- “Spring 
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Thunder Over India*'. When we go 
deep into the problem we see that the 
"Left" deviation had its roots in this 
wrong analysis of the principal contra¬ 
diction. 

When we take the whole history of 
our country before and after the British 
conquest, we can clearly see that the 
principal contradiction before the British 
conquest was between feudalism and 
the great masses of the Indian people 
end that during and after the British 
conquest, it was between British impe¬ 
rialism and the Indian nation i-e. the 
content o£ the struggle at that time was 
national revolution. After it transferred 
power to its Indian henchmen on August 
15, 1947, in other words when Britain's 
hold on India became indirect, our so¬ 
ciety changed from its character of an 
exclusive colony of British imperialism 
to a semi-colony of Britain and other 
imperialist powers. In the 1950s, we see 
the gradual receding of British impe¬ 
rialism from domination and gradual 
rise of U.S. imperialism to domination. 
All the capitalist countries m the world 
struggled with each other for exploita¬ 
tion of India, a country of such im¬ 
portant resources and immense 
labour. As it was the U.S. which reach¬ 
ed the top of the whole imperialist sys¬ 
tem after World War II due to its share 
in the war-lott, it was the U.S. which be-’ 
came dominant in India too. The 1962 
Indian aggression against China is the 
historical fuming point which Showed 
that the U.S. had become the master 
of the Indian ruling classes. At that time 
the principal contradiction in India was 
between imperialism as a whole headed 
by the U.S. and Indian reaction on the 
one side and the broad masses of the 
Indian people consisting of workers, 
peasants, the urban petty-bourgeoisie and 
the national bourgeoisie on the othei 
side. Imperialism headed by the U.S., 
the comprador-bureaucratic big bour¬ 
geoisie and the big landlord class 
were the target of the Revolution but 
the late 60s and the early 70s, especial¬ 
ly after the Indo-Pak War of 1965, 
showed the gradual overtaking of the 
dominant influence of the U.S. on the 
Indian ruling clique by the slowly but 
surely rising influence of Soviet social- 
imperiaiiun. Internationally and domes¬ 


tically* this ruling clique is always will¬ 
ing to serve the interests of its foreign 
masters. Here, the Treaty of 1971 marks 
a decisive shift in striking the balance 
between the two masters. While the 

two super-powers contend with each 

other desperately 'for domination, the 
U.S. tacitly agrees to the domination of 
the Indian political, military and econo¬ 
mic fields by the Soviet Union, because 
it wants to encourage this alliance for 
the containment of China through the 
Asian Collective Security System (pro¬ 
posed by Brezhnev. At present, there¬ 
fore, the principal contradictions is be¬ 
tween the alliance of the two super¬ 
powers, with Soviet social-imperialism 
m dominance and the Indian ruling 
clique which also includes the Indian 
tcvisionists, both of the CPI and CPM 
leadership on the one hanjd land ttyp 
broad masses of the Indian people con¬ 
sisting of workers, peasants, the urban 
petty-bourgeoisie, the national boui- 
gcoisie and even the comprador ele¬ 
ments representing the developed coun¬ 
tries of the Second World (the EEC, 
Japan, etc.) on the other. Though 
theie is collusion between the super¬ 
powers, the contention between them is 
absolute and permanent. Hence we 
must be able to take advantage of this 
contention as it develops more vigorous¬ 
ly to isolate one or the other super¬ 
power at a time for the final elimination 
of both. The principal contradiction 
in India after the British withdrawal was 
never, even in any so-called 'Phase* of 
the revolution, between feudalism and 
the broad masses of the Indian people. 
From this period onwards as during the 
period of British conquest feudalism 
after its defeat on the battlefield could i 
only play a subordinate and servile role 
towards imperialism. In the relation¬ 
ship between imperialism and feudalism, 
imperialism was the active element and 
the other only a passive one, Rerving 
the other’s interest. As Chairman Mao 
says: “There are many contradictions 
in the process of development of a 
complex thing, and one of them is ne¬ 
cessarily the principal contradiction 
whose existence and development deter¬ 
mine or influence the existence and de¬ 
velopment of other contradictions". 

We are at present airing our views 


and discussing things to find a corner 
line. A correct line emerges through 
struggle against erroneous lines. With-' 
out the question of “who are our eno* 
mies? Who are our friends"? being 
solved, in other words, without the 
question of the principal contradiction 
being solved 'correctly*, can a correct 
line emerge? I think not. Let us take 
up the study of the important docu¬ 
ments, namely our Political' Resolution, 
Spring Thunder Over India, etc., and 
also take up the study of other Marxist 
classics. Let us start a sort of rectifica¬ 
tion movement to cleanse our party of 
wrong ideas and f viewpoints, which will 
hamper our march forward. I also re¬ 
quest them to pay attention to the series 
of five articles by a Marxist-Leninist 

entitled “Long Live the CPI(ML)" and 
the second edition of the Political Re¬ 
solution m the form in which it was 
published m Peking Review published 
in Malayalam by China Publications of 
Calicut. It is these publications which 
made us “outcasts" from the Party. 
Criticism was nevfer tolerated by the 
then leadership. Let us attack the 
wrong style m inner-party relations and 
fight for democratic centralism. 
Through these criticiapns and struggles 
our Party will become a hundredfold 
strong and maure and lead the Indian - 
revolution \ictonously 

Letters 

An Intervention On Unification 

The Indian communist movement has 
all along been suffering from a heritage 
of dependence on the communist parties £ 
of other countries. Instead of applying 4 
the basic theories of Marxism-Leninism 
on the basis of a painstaking analysts of 
the concrete situation, the communists of 
this country always sought for 'models* 
of revolution and when one 'model' failed 
in its application, another was substitu¬ 
ted. This was again repeated by the 
CPI (ML) when they imposed a sweep-* 
ing generalisation regarding the stagey 
of the Indian revolution. How or why 
the Chinese model of New Democratic ~ 
Revolution should be accepted for India 
was never explained in a scientific man- 
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‘H«r, bi»t wm later might to be justified 
by fitting bdi into the already accepted 
"scheme* This culminated hi the disas¬ 
trous slogan "China** Chairman h our 
Chairman, China a path ia oar path". 

Instead oI using reason, intellect and 
intelligence to accept and use Marxism- 
leninism, there was a sort of blind, dog¬ 
matic and emotional attachment to it< 
leading to the absence of a sense of en¬ 
quiry and learning among the party 
‘ members which resulted in obnoxi¬ 
ous concepts of practice and theory. 
r They treated practice and theory in such 
a manner as if they were separate and 
qpposite entities. The CPI (ML) cadres 
unhesitatingly accepted that without re¬ 
volutionary practice there can be no re¬ 
volutionary theory. But at the same 
time they forgot that without revolution¬ 
ary theory, practice gropes in the dark. 
And thus we find among the cadres of 
vthe CPF (ML) a peculiar fascination for 
‘actions* and a disdainful aMitude to¬ 
wards theory. They failed to realise that 
the crux of the problem is to unite theory, 
with practice and not to separate them, 
lsola of practice from theory is just one 
of the manifestations of the petty bour¬ 
geois thinking process. This myopic 
and limited concept of practice resulted 
in the belief that any kind of work at 
r the superstfuctural level is alienated from 
revolutionary struggle. Once more, 
very mechanically, they treated super¬ 
structure as entirely dependent on the 
economic base but failed to realise the 
role of the superstructure in changing 
the base. It appears as a mystery to 
us that while the ruling classes are meti¬ 
culously using the superstructure in di¬ 
luting the revolutionary fervour of the 
masse* and sowing the seeds of spiritual 
impotency, the avant garde of the woA- 
ipg class should abstain from ideological 
and cultural struggle at the superstruc¬ 
ture! level to inculcate the masses with 
revolutionary consciousness and deter¬ 
mination. The ideological battle in the 
realm of superstructure is vhally import¬ 
ant and without this the toiling miUioas 
can never be imbibed with revolutionary 
* theory. It should be remembered, 
"once dm portent ideas charetoeristfc of 
the advanced classes are grasped by the 
masses, these ideas then turn into a 
material force which changes society 


and changes the world". 

The heritage of dependence and the 
narrow concept of practice and ideology 
developed because die communist lead¬ 
ers of our country never sought to in¬ 
culcate the science of Marxism among 
the cadres arid enforce it in all aspects of 
their lives. Instead they formulated cer¬ 
tain abstract concepts without ever try¬ 
ing to improve the cultural, moral and 
ethical standards of the party cadres. 
This enabled the authoritarian attitude 
of some leaders to prevail at some time 
or the other. In fact the entire concept 
of the infallibility of the authority and 
unconditional loyalty to the leadership 
had its source in the lack of political 
education of the cadres. This blind and 
unconditional submission to the leader¬ 
ship gave birth to the mystification of 
the revolutionary authority resulting in 
the end of fraternal inner-party debates, 
polemics and exchange of ideas. The 
fight between the two lines came to an 
abrupt halt and a non-dialectical uni¬ 
linear Marxism came into existence. 

The true concept of a communist 
party was never realised in India. Theo¬ 
retically it has always been accepted 
that the communist party is a party of 
the working class. However, we were 
made to understand that the physical 
presence of the working class is suffi¬ 
cient to make an organisation truly 
communistic. The communist party is 
the highest form of working class orga¬ 
nisation. and, therefore, it consists of the 
best sons of the working class This 
means that a communist party is an orga¬ 
nisation primarily of those persons who 
through the workers* movements and 
political struggles have grasped the 
philosophy of the working class and 
have “proved their capacity to lead the 
toiling classes** movements. Hence in a 
genome working class party dominance 
of the physical elements of the working 
class is a necessity. The entire history 
of the communist paities in this land 
shows die neglect and careful avoidance 
of the above concept resulting in the 
degeneration of party activities into 
reformism, economism or anarchism. 
The CPHML) was no exception to it. 
In its efforts to emphasise the import¬ 
ance of the peasant question it virtually 
neglected the central question of work¬ 


ing dess leadership in the movement. 
Hence a careful analysis of the clam 
composition of the CPI (ML) shown 
that in spite of the tremendous revolu¬ 
tionary fervour of its members it was 
nothing but a conglomeration of petty- 
bourgeois individuals and groups. 

Hence any effort to reorganise the 
broken up CPI (ML) will be tanta¬ 
mount to the unification and reorgani¬ 
sation of the same petty-bourgeois groups 
and individuals. The question of uni¬ 
fication can arise only when a proper 
and scientific analysis of the causes be¬ 
hind the petty-bourgeon degenerations % 
are eliminated. People who have 
started serious mass work can unite only 
through uncompromising ideological 
struggle and mass movement. In other 
words political understanding and re¬ 
volutionary mass work and not alle¬ 
giance to any individual 01 group should 
be the basis for political unification. 
Only in this way* wc think, we can 
strengthen the base of the movement. 
Otherwise the heterogeneity of indivi- 
dual-cum-gioup ideas may once again 
degenerate into disunity and chaos very 
soon. Strengthening an organised mo¬ 
vement does not just mean unification 
in an eclectic manner but unification on 
the basis of ideological understanding 
leading to the formulation of specific 
political and organi*altional tasks in 
specific historical conjunctures. 

Group of Students 

tMhi 


Strange Encounter [ »* 

When some students of Sikkim went 
to meet the Chief Minister, Mr Lhendup 
Dorji Kazi, on September 6 in connec¬ 
tion with the constitutional amendment 
whereby Sikkim is included in the Tenth 
Schedule of the Indian Union, the GRP 
aumunded them before they entered die 
campus, under ciders of the Chief Min¬ 
ister's personal secretary, Mr N. B. 
Khatiwara. The Chief Minister himself 
made enquiries and called them into the 
sitting room. First of all, he had n 
suspicion that they were not Sikkimese, 
He wanted them to give their names, , 
addresses etc. V 

The students asked him whether or * 
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not Sikkim was going to be merged in¬ 
to India. 'Does the still preserve her 
separate identity 7 ” was the first question 
put to the Chief Minister. He answer¬ 
ed furiously, “Where are the written do¬ 
cuments that proVe that Sikkim has 
been merged into India V* 

Soon after this, the Kazim stormed 
into the room and bitterly started abus¬ 
ing them They then asked if the> 
could leave, but Mr Khatiwara closed 
the door and ordered the CRP to be 
alert A little later, those below twenty 
years of age were dnven out of the 
room, leaving five collegians inside 
Those who were «hut inside were push¬ 
ed to and from by the hefty Minister, 
Mr Rinzm Lepcha 1 Those who weie 
outside could not move because of the 
watertight guard of the CRP 

An hour later, Mr L D Kazi called 
them and said that students had no 
right to ask such questions They 
should not worry about the country 
They could be expelled from N tlicir 
schools 

The students, m a statement, said 
”We are much aggrieved that our so- 
called Ministers, instead of telling us 
the facts, used brutal force on us How 
can we believe that they will respect the 
promises they had made to us ' Do you 
think that such leaders can run the 
Government machinery efficiently 7 We 
condemn the leaders, particularly Mr ICazi 
fChangsarpaUndjhis so-called adopted son 
Mr Khatiwara. who are living undei 
the protection of the CRP with the only 
aim of disintegrating the harmonious 
and peaceful life of the gentral masses 
m Sikkim 

“The time has come for us Sikkimese 
to fight for the betterment of our future 
generations and our beloved mother¬ 
land There is no actual democracy in 
Sikkim. What we have is worse than 
autocracy —Indian dictatorship without 
any law, principles and rules of conduct 
We must save our country from being 
swallowed up by India. Let us unite, 
save the separate identity of Sikkim 
and condemn the Government of Sikkim 
Act, 1974, and the traitors as well” 

A Correspondent 
Gangtok 


How Many Detenus ? 

As per the GOI Naxalite detenus 
number only a few hundreds and they are 
pretty well treated indeed, to go by the 
recitation of the Jail Code given as a 
part of the statement It is significant 
that this horrible travesty of tmth was 
elicited onlv by reports in the “foreign 
Press* 

Thcte is no doubt that the nit pick 
mg salaried stooges of this Raj, found¬ 
ed on and sustained in fraud, with all 
its trappings of Satyameva Jayate and 
all, will have some highly technical de 
fence lo support their statement Not 
that they will have to defend Circe 
rules unchallenged But, there seems 
to persist a hang-over of the British 
touch the “rule by law” thing 
manifest in the elaborate concern of 
the Raj foi technicalities, as seen m 
the Sikkim Bill One thinks of the en¬ 
tire operation, the sciupulous reference 
to the “nuclear weapons club” in all 
media utterances, all the malnutrition- 
starvation polemics the “if an election 
is ngped, why don't you file petition" 
approach etc 

To make the point, the techmcality-fixa 
tion of this utterly amoral Raj only 
compounds the complicity of the m 
telligentsia —the well-mannered, well- 
dressed minions of our class (people 
like and of us) m sustaining its pre¬ 
tences 

T R Ramalingam 
Calcutta 

Assam Floods 

The tandom deforestation in Assam 
on various pretexts leading to malprac¬ 
tices. unfair means, illegal transactions 
and gratification, wastage of public 
pioperty, etc h?s lowered the usual 
lainfall in Assam This year it is a bit 
higher but though compared to, say. 
the previous 30 years on an average it is 
not that abnormal, we never had such 
a devastating flood during the British 
rule 

The Chief Ministers recent re¬ 
mark, “the people of Assam 
must co-exist with the floods” is rathei 
sarcastically true But what is the root 


cause of the floods? Dams, roads, edF* - 
bankments, etc. were constructed most 
unscientifically for conrollmg rivers* the 
schemes were and are made on politi¬ 
cal consideration rather than actual 
needs Crores of public money were 
wasted by the concerned departments 
in collusion with pet contractors. The 
dams are breached and break down, 
making innumerable people homeless 
and refugees. There is no or little re¬ 
pair work or maintenance The concern¬ 
ed departments are “busy” when practi¬ 
cally no work is possible but dunng the 
rest of the vear 1 e the dry season when 
work should be done, there is hardly 
any work 

Jaget Ray Pradhani 
Gaunpur, Assam 
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STANDSTILL 

T HIS season the thoughts of those in power—and in trouble—sometimes turn 
to war. Others try to go out for a change of air while the most enter* 
prising among those who stay back make a hell of a noise—and a lot of 
money—in the name of Durga puja, in this State. 

The revelry will be less this time, because of the culpable food situation 
amounting to famine, in many parts of the country. The influx of the starving' 
into Calcutta, however, seems to have been checked by the authorities in a 
bid to insulate the city from the stark horror. Stories and photographs of the 
starving, the semi-naked and the dead, of toddlers with vacant faces sitting 
in the middle of the road, are still there in the press, but an impression is 
being created of a slight turn for the belter; the price rise, it is said, has been 
checked by the so-called drive against smugglers, foreign exchange racketeers 
and hoarders. Whatever the reality, this is not felt by the commoners. Be¬ 
sides. the level to which prices have risen is so steep that even if they 
remain there or climb down a bit will not help. 

Elder statesmen are worried. Mr Kama raj fears that the economic 
situation will encourage trends towards autonomy and secession. The e*- 
President, Mr Giri, thinks that violence is inevitable and that the hungry will 
start entering the houses of the haves for food and shelter and the situation 
may lead to anything. 

It would be good if they did so. But, barring stray sparks of protesL and 
violence here and there, the starving are not stirring much. Starvation leads 
to physical fatigue and fatalism, unless the victims are organised by class- 
conscious people with a sense of mission and history. Otherwise one bare meal every 
second or third day keeps the revolution away, though not death. Mr Kamaraj 
and Mr Giri need not be so uneasy. Besides, Mrs Gandhi is there, with her 
bag of tricks. Her followers, too, flourish a wand or two. 

Mr Bahuguna of Uttar Pradesh has, at one stroke, abolished the debts 
to moneylenders of millions of Harijans and scheduled tribes in his State. But 
both he and the indebted know that it is iust a gimmick. Without any alternative 
sources of credit, the landless labourer—and bis children and grandchildren— 
will continue to be in unending bondage; he cannot annoy the moneylender 
■who, in many cases these days, is also the jotedar and the trader, i.e., the 
most important person in the village and therefore to the ruling party. It is 
because other sources of credit like co-operatives are dominated by the jotedars ' 










that the land-grab movement during the 
second U.F. Government in West Ben¬ 
gal ended in the taken-over surplus 
land going back to the jotedars con¬ 
cerned or other members of their class. 
The poor, elated and then crestfallen 
peasants who could not till the land had 
to eat the humble pie and are more 
demoralised than ever. They would not 
even register their claims. 

The Indian situation is most unlikely 
to improve. But it does not make the 
authorities lose their sleep every night. 
The people are docile, the left parties 
angry but helpless. Mr J. P. Narayan 
is of course creating trouble, but if he 
can he checkmated, it still serve as an 
example to the rest of the recalcitrant. 
Meanwhile, the population will continue 
to decline, through disease and starva¬ 
tion, to the delight of the Malthusians. 
If by chance hunger turns into anger, 
the police, CRP, army etc. are there; 
or the mind of the masses can be 
diverted to thoughts of war. 


Kuow Why ? 

APM writes:: 

Indian businessmen continue to be 
agitated over what is being increasingly 
referred to as this country’s least sup¬ 
portable scandal. Various rumours keep 
on floating stubbornly over what Mr B. 
has paid for a certain “know how”. 
Mr B.’s “front”' has purchased the auto¬ 
mobile manufacturing know-how that 
Maruti Ltd. would be using, at a price 
estimated by the consensus to be Rs. 
65-75 lakhs. Before the deal was gone 
through an amendment was made to 
the parliamentary act that sets down 
rules for purchase and sale of technical 
know-how. It appears that before the 
amendment, the law allowed only corpo¬ 
rate sellers exemption from income 
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t£X to the extent of 4Q</<> of the total sale 
price. After tne amendment, the law 
reads as follows: corporation/person, 
thus enabling an individual, along with 
a corporation, to enjoy the tax beneht. 
iherctorc, so the rumours go, Master S. 
has got away with a clean Ks. 26 lakhs, 
it not more. 

it the deal were true, how much did 
the indestructible Mr B. stand to gain '' 
Interestingly, none of the outraged busi¬ 
nessmen believes that Mr B. has at all 
been interested m purchasing Maruti s 
know-how. According to them, this is 
quite unnecessary because, for one thing, 
that company does not possess any worth¬ 
while know-how and tor another, the 
tfirlas are the least interested in auto¬ 
mobiles. As a matter of fact, their 
effort in passing on the burden called 
f liVi to General Motors stems from a 
strong desire to end their automobile 
connection, to the extent necessary. Ihus, 
it would be quite illogical tor them to 
take a renewed interest in an industry 
which is too cumbersome to be attractive 
profit-wise. 

L.vcn then, if one must go by this 
century’s least excusable scandal, the 
tact remains that a tew millions have 
changed hands because Mr B. has found 
it necessary to placate Mrs G. Even to 
the act of purchase, as the critical busi¬ 
nessmen would have it, a refaned touch 
was added; the law was amended and 
Master b.’s own cut out of the deal was 
ensured. 

In more than one way, the rumours 
concerning the Maruti deal reflect the 
cancerous mind that most Indians possess 
today. Corruption is v so truly : all- 
pervasive that individual Indians can no 
longer keep themselves untouched by it. 
Fellow-busmessmen are no longer feel¬ 
ing comradely toward Mr B. because 
the latter has been cleverer than most 
of them in squaring up the deal in "the 
manner he has. For one thing, the 
whole deal is above board. For an¬ 
other, the money involved is fully ac¬ 
counted for. And yet the ulterior mo¬ 
tive behind it is palpable. Some peo¬ 
ple have proved to be much more subtly 
corrupt than their feliow-Indians. Hence 
the rumours persist, for they also re¬ 
flect the unsatiated desire of others. 


Report On A Jiol 


A correspondent writes: Tv , 

The Berhampur Special Jail was op&r 
ed in 1972 foi* Naxalite convicts and 
Naxalite detenus under the MBA* In 
November that y®* r the warders Made 
a brutal attack on the prisoners, quite 
a number of whom became invalid fay 
life. Some of the prisoners, who are 
locked up in dark cells for 24 hours, have 
not seen the light of day since 1972 an<F 
have almost been driven into madness. 

Water supply is sometimes suspended * 
for two or three days running. The 
prisoners go without a bath and get a 
scanty amount of drinking water. 

While most of the prisoners suffer 
inhuman treatment, a handful of 
traitors (chamchas as they are called) 
are at large. Some prisoners have tc 
wash the clothes of the warders admit* 
ted to the jail hospital and their utensil* - 
and massage their bodies. Towards the 
end of 1972 the prisoners were compel- - 
led to stage Laila Majnu. The one who * 
appeared as Laila was forced to spend 
the night with a convict overseer. Dur¬ 
ing the last two years the prisoners have 
been compelled, by sheer physical vio¬ 
lence, to sing Hari-Kirtan daily from 
6 p.m. to 9 p.m. Go to the Central^. 
Tower, and you will find signs of what 
is done to those who protest against 
this or any other thing. 

Food is bad and inadequate; the 
quota of meat and fish is often with¬ 
held on the ground that the contractor 
has failed, but the whole quantity is *<• 
registered as having been received. One % 
can imagine where the money goes. * t 
There is no library. Daily papers*** 
which reach the jail are censored. ^ 
Books, too. No political book is allow¬ 
ed. The prisoners cannot correspond 
with the outside world. 

Medical arrangements: The doctors 
hardly listen to the patients. Pjnmpwiftig 
them is considered superfluous. A few 
conventional mixtures (and gablets do) 
for every kind of disease. 

One has to buy things like tooth¬ 
paste, joap, bins or cigarettes at thre£ ** 
times the market price. Even these suf- • 
fer reduction in quantity as they pass^ 
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through the hands of the head warder 
and his chamchas. 

Some 130 prisoners ate lodged in 
this jail, 20 or 30 being MISA detenu? 
t and the rest Naxilite convicts. The jail is 
•■^surrounded by two companies of CRP, 

• while the strength of the jail staff is 
about 150. The Government spends 
Rs. 200,000 on this jail every month. 

' A UNI report from Chaibasa says: 59 
undertrial prisoners died in Seraikela 
Sub-Jail in Singhbhum district of BihaT 
in recent months, according to inform- 
ed sources. Following complaints, the 
State Jail Minister ordered a magiste¬ 
rial inquiry and according to \\\e inquir> 
report, the deaths were due to malnutri¬ 
tion, overcrowding, insanitary condition, 

lack of proper medical facilities and 
non-segregation of the undertrials suf¬ 
fering from leprosy and tuberculosis. 
Most of them died of tuberculosis, the 
kk report added. 

Over 450 persons were at present 
\ lodged in the jail against the permitted 
capacity of 82. 
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IN the West, nowadays, inflation is 
* treated as enemy ’ Number One. 
It appears as something unexpected and 
disconcerting. The public turn to the 
economists for an explanation and, apart 
from some revival of monetarist super¬ 
stition, the economists have nothing to 
say. 

The old orthodoxy of laissez faire, 
against which the Keynesian Revolution 
was raised, taught that the free play of 
market forces could be relied upon to 
establish cquilibnum with full employ¬ 
ment and balanced trade. The new 
school, which came into a position of 
dominance in the USA after 1945 
(spreading its influence in India and 
evervwhere else) taught that full em¬ 
ployment can be established by means 
of government policy, and balanced trade 
by means of manipulating exchange 
rales while at the same time reiterating 
the doctrines of laissez faire, and the 
adulation of the free mirket economy. 
The general burden of their song was 
that all the old problems had been over¬ 
come and now we would have a perpe¬ 
tually growing economy, in harmony and 
content. 

The Keynesian revolution in economic 
theory can be summed up in two main 
p*^">ositions: : First, the level of employ¬ 
ment, at any moment, in a capitalist 
economy, depends upon the level of in¬ 
vestment and the share of wages in na¬ 
tional income (because saving comes 
mainly from non-wage incomes). Second, 
the level of prices in an industrial eco¬ 
nomy depends primarilv upon the level 
of monev-wage in relation to output 
per man employed. 

Ti e bastard Keynesian doctrine, deve¬ 
loped in the USA, included a version of 
the first proposition but totally ignored 
the second. 

It was an obvious corollary from the 
Keynesian theory of prices that a sue 
cessful policy of maintaining near-fullj 
employment, without any other change 
in the industrial system, entails 
money-wage rates rising faster than out¬ 


put per head and therefore a chronic 
tendency to rising prices. 

It is a sad kind of satisfaction to say 
I told you so, but for the honour of 
the hue Keynesian tradition it is neces¬ 
sary to point out that we were well 
aware of this problem from the first. 

In 1956, when recovery from the great 
slump was by no means complete, I pub¬ 
lished a contribution to the Keynesian 
theory of employment: 

The general upshot of our argument 
is that the point of full employment, 
so far from being an equilibrium rest¬ 
ing place, appears to be a precipice 
over which, once it has reached the 
edge, the value of money must 
plunge into a bottomless abyss. 1 
In 1943, looking forward to the promise 
of full employment after war, I argued: 
Unemployment in a private-enterprise 
economy has not only the functions of 
preserving discipline in industry, but 
also indirectly ’the Junction )pf pre¬ 
serving the value of money. If free 
wage-bargaining, as we have known 
it hitherto, is continued in condi¬ 
tions of full employment, there would 
be a constant upward pressure upon 
money wage-rates. a 

During the 1950s, the era in England 
of “you never had it so good”, when 
unemployment varcly reached a statistical 
level of 2 per cent, I emphasised the 
hidden menace. 

In formulating the theory of em¬ 
ployment, Keynes uncovered another 
problem. His argument showed that 
unemployment is not just an acciden¬ 
tal 'blemish in a \ private-enterprise 
system—it has a function. The func¬ 
tion of unemployment in the ‘laissez- 
faire* system is to preserve the value 
of money. 

The main determinant of the pur¬ 
chasing power of money over goods 
and services of all kinds is its pur¬ 
chasing power over the labour that 
produces them—in other words, the 
general price level depends upon the 
level of money-wage rates relatively 
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to the productivity of labour Bui 
the price level itself influences the 
level of money wages Staiting from 
any given position, a rise m price 
raises the cost of living and 1 educes 
real wages, which strengthens the 
demand of woikers foi higher mono} 
wages and weakens the lesistancc ol 
employe!s against gi anting them This 
is the famous vicious spiral which 
gives an inherent instability to the 
value of money in a privdtc-f nteipus( 
system 1 

The problem of inflation came into 
official consciousness m Gieat Britain 
through the balance of payments With 
a slower rate of growth of productivity 
than in other industrial count!us nd 
falling behind m design and qualitv of 
new sophisticated products, rising moncy- 
rates were laising lelativcly cis's <nl 
destroying the competitive position ol 
British industry For a time, a belli f in 
exchange-dcpi relation as a lemedy was 
still dominant, but for a countiy which 
imports food, depredation iaise> the 
cost of living and thiows oil on the 
fire of rising money wantes, *o that 
the competitive advantage is soon wiped 
out. 

Then the notion of 'just a little' un¬ 
employment as a remedy against infla¬ 
tion came into fashion 

It was a fairly obvious genei alisation 
of historical expenenu that wrge idles 
rise fastci when unemployment is falling 
than when it is rising- falling unem¬ 
ployment means booming conditions 
when puces aie lining and piofits are 
high At surh a time, hide union ton 
sider it their duly to ask for an upward 
revision of iatcs and employee ai<* in 
a weak position to refuse Horn tin* 
histoncal association, Piofc^soi Phillips 
distilled a ‘law* by me ms of sonn vov 
slap-dash econometuc analysis, that the 
level (not the late of use) of unemploy¬ 
ment determines the movement of mo¬ 
ney wage rates 1 The conception of a 
"pay-otf" between unemployment and 
inflation was influential both m USA 
and m Gieat Britain 
I commented upon this view 
Some observers draw the conclusion 
that full employment vith a stable 
value of money is unattainable and 
that the only possible policy is to 


keep a sufficient margin of unemploy- 
ment to discipline the unions, and a 
sufficiently slack niaiket to make em¬ 
ployers anxious to avoid raising costs. 
They would be content with a mild 
rate of progiess m real production m 
orcfci to enjoy the benefit of a stable 
or using value of money Those who 
suppoit this kind of view are gene¬ 
rally of the most rr c pectablc and ton- 
seivalivf kind, but they seem to me 
to he making piopaganda for Com¬ 
munism They seem to agiec with 
the M*ixists that capitalism cannot 
preserve emplovmenl and that it has 
irached the stage of being a fettei 
upon piomss 

Howcvci, the policy of conliollmg the 
level of wages by unemployment turn¬ 
ed out to he unsuccessful Kulechi 
foiesiw tli'' usrimc of tlu political tiade 
evth under which we h ed foi 25 vc «h 
iftei thf wai rMoie cuh election the 
government m powci courts pnpulaiitv 
by a boost to the economy, reducing un¬ 
employment and whichever paity wins 
intioduccs a stein policy ot lestraint to 
tiv to undo the ddmige 

In the la d three veais, both m Gieat 
Britain and USA, the political trade 
evch his been revolving faster and 
wider than be foie, but during the penoa 
of rest i amt prices have continued to 
rise and powerful trade unions have 
still succeeded in defending tlun mem- 
inis fiom suffenny \ fall m H..1 w igcs, 
so th it the vicious tpiral still levolves 
though with a more ancl more unequal 
effect between vauous groups m society 
IVJr viwhile, the boom in commodity 
pric's (now beginning to subside) and 
the discovery by OPFC of their mono¬ 
poly powei h is thiown a frtdi lot ot 
oil onto the inflationary fire 

At last it begins to be recognised that 
"incomes policy" is the only real re¬ 
medy but now tlu political setting foi 
which it might h*»ve been introduced has 
Ion* dissolved 

There was a successful control of 
money incomes in the Netherlands foi a 
decade after the war. The yearly pei- 
centape growth of national income m 
real terms was worked out, f and that 
percentage addition was made to all 
money-wage rates for next year. Prices 
remained almost constant and th* Dutch 


economy enjoyed a great advantage in 
<liade, since money costs were rising 
eveiywhere else. 

The success of this system required’' 
two essential conditions. First, that 
everyone accepted without question his 
status in society and his relative share 
in national income, second, that total 
national income was rising fast enough 
to give everyone an appreciable improve¬ 
ment m his family's standard of life. 
Both these conditions are very far from 
being fulfilled m the Western world , 
today. In an industrial country, the 
pattern of i dative wage rates and the 
general level of prices govern the dis¬ 
tribution of income. In a time of infla¬ 
tion everyone has to fight to maintain 
his share Inflation is an expiession of 
the class war It can be avoided in a 
case of social harmony, as in the 
Netherlands for a time, or it can be 
overcome by biutal means as m Biazil. 

In the Indian economy, the industrial 
sector is a small part of the whole 
Within that sector, the vicious spiral 
opeiates as in the West, the initiating 
cause of rising prices coming from the 
me in the price of grain Mrs Gandhis 
new deal appears to be to bieak the 
powei of the trade unions, offciing as a 
compensation a promise io make the 
urban middle ch ss pay their taxes But 
this is a very small corner of the pro¬ 
blem In India the price that determines 
the distribution of income is the price of 
grain and the class war is between those 
who own land and the rest 

In India, there is "Keynesian" infla¬ 
tion in the industrial sector and "Key¬ 
nesian" unemployment due to the in-^ 
dustn 1 dump, but Keynesian analysis 
ha* a narrowly limited relevance m In¬ 
dia The mam problem is the growth 
of the potential labour force relatively 
to the slock of means of production. 

For Frontier contact : 

SUNIL KUMAR M OH ANT A, 
Collcctorate Compound. 
Balurghat. 

Dist. West Dinajpu*. 
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Even if all the bright hopes of successive 
plans had been fulfilled, the growth of 
industry could have made only a small 
dent in this problem. The main means 
of production is cultivable land. 

The function of unemployment of 
this kind is not to keep money wages 
from rising but to keep real wages down 
to a starvation level. This problem it 
so formidable that the mind boggles a*, 
it. The economists in India, for the 
most part, avert their eyes and spend 
their time making beautiful mathemdti- 
4 cal models of a pic in the sky or deve¬ 
loping the logic of the pure theory of 
choice. 

But if they did not, what would they 

be able to say> 

# 

1. ‘Tull Employment 1 *. Essays in' the 
Theory of Employment (1937) re 
printed in Collected Economic Pa¬ 
pers, Vol. IV. (Basil Black ell 
Oxford 1973). 

2. “Planning for Full Employment”. 
Collected Economic Papers, Vol. I. 

3. “Full Employment and Inflation”, 
Collected Economic Papers, Vol. II. 

4. Cf. “What has become of the Keyne¬ 
sian Revolution Selected Econo¬ 
mic Writings, O.U.P. Bombay, 1974. 

5. “Full Employment and Inflation** 

For those who aic interested in writ¬ 
ing direct to Amnesty International, the 
address is; Amnesty International 1 , In¬ 
ternational Secretariat, 53, Theobald’s 
Road, London WCIX 8sp. 
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Saving-Investment Process 
Stagnation And Inflation 

Amiya K»>\r\R Bag(mi 


Introduction 

E aie now in a position where pn- 
c os rise, whether output of in¬ 
dustry or of agiirulture rise^ or faPs 
Any deductions one can make on the 
basis of relative rates of giowth of ni¬ 
dus 1 ry and agnculture arc not \civ 
helpful in this situation. In India be¬ 
cause of the very slowness of llv late 
of giowth of agriculture and industry 
long-term diffeienccs between the actual 
rates ancl the rates required for keeping 
a balance between the two have not been 
very signify ml. When the slowness of 
the rate of growth could no lonecr be 
overlooked, ruling politicians comenicnt- 
ly discovered that for welfare of ordi¬ 
nary people, it is the distribution of in¬ 
come rather than of the aggregate out¬ 
put which v important. But in fact, in 
India the performance in icspcct of dis¬ 
tribution of whatever output has been 
achieved has been as dismal as that in res¬ 
pect of growth. The slowness of the 
growth of output has imposed hardship 1 
on the people by making the scramble foi 
the little that is there all that hardei. 
Unemployment has grown and real wage« 
of workers in agriculture and industry 
have fallen or remained constant. 

All this was happening even befoie 
inflation set in earnest. Inflation ha* 
now begun to hurt even the privileged 
sections of the woiking class and snlaiy 
earners. For the unemployed and bu 
the ordinary workers, it has spelled dis¬ 
aster because of the very long lag bet¬ 
ween rises in prices and rises in wo 
For the small peasants also who cither 
buy or borrow a larve part of their con¬ 
sumption needs of foodgrains, the rUe 
in foodgrains prices has imposed starva¬ 
tion conditions. Thus inflation has en¬ 
ormously widened the area of suffering 
in this malfunctioning economy. 

The causes ot stagnation of output 
are deeper than the causes of inflation. 
One can think of several schemes for 
controlling inflation which will leave the 


stagnation of output untouched. One 
<an c\en think of some schemes in this 
direction which will further slow down 
economic giowth, howcvei measured. 

Hence it is necessary to enquire into 
the Lmmi mechanism for determining the 
giowth of industrial and agricultural out¬ 
put and foi finding out how government 
policv has altered that mechanism. 

The giowth m pnvately produced in- 
d rln »I output m India after independ¬ 
ence is best seen as a series of efforts 
at catching up citam predetermined 
taipet le\c!s. On the one side were the 
ttadilion.il consumer goods such as cot¬ 
ton te\l»les oi sugar, the domestic de¬ 
mands for which weie detcimincd, given 
the accepted fixity of prices of practi¬ 
cally all industrial goods, by the level of 
income and its distribution in the country. 
Although some of these goods were ex¬ 
ported, because of the heavy 
doses of protection at home, and the 
very slow late of weeding out of in¬ 
efficient firms in all these industries, an 
aggressive export policy was not on the 
cards. 

A second clement was the increasing 
h vel of public expenditure which pro¬ 
vided, temporarily at least, a moving 
teiget foi private industry. (The increase 
in demand foi capital goods by private 
consumer goods industries cannot be put 
in the «ame category, for there virtual 
stagnation of output meant that demand 
foi capital formation would follow the 
usual humped pattern over time). How¬ 
ever. the sustainability of increasing pub¬ 
lic expenditure with strong linkage ef¬ 
fects of various kinds on private industry 
depended on (a) the sustainability of 
the drive to raise larger fiscal resources 
from the economy, (b) the maintenance 
of a high level of public developmental 
expenditure and (c) the growth in pro¬ 
ductivity of resources used by the pub¬ 
lic sector. (It might be objected that 
under (b) we are assuming that only 
developmental expenditure has strong 
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:j linkage effects. We shall try to justify 
; this assumption later on). There is no 
,> Study of (c) yet, and we do not have 
anything like a definite answer to the 
question of whether the public sector has 
Lj / used resources more inefficiently than the 
■ . private sector would have done. 

From the middle of the Second F ; vc 
;■ Year Plan period up to around 1965/66, 
the public setcor was able to r«.isc in¬ 
creasing percentages of national rcsouices, 
and particularly during the years of the 
, Third Year Plan the rate of public saving 
J was high. 1 During these years most of 
; the increase was accounted for by in¬ 
creases in indirect taxes; but at least 
some part of that increase went toward? 
capital formation and thus indirectly 
towards the betterment of the standard of 
living of ordimry people. For a few years 
in the late sixties the percentage of na¬ 
tional income raised by the Stale and 
Central governments declined; this pei- 
centage was going up again in the year* 
since 1969-70. However, most of tin* 
increase went into maintaining a larger 
volume of unproductive expenditure and 
was achieved by further resort to in¬ 
direct taxes, cutting into the standard* 
of living of ordinary people. The- recent 
exercises in budget balancing through 
rises in the rates of excise duly on 
cotton cloth and drastic -inctea.tcs ■* in 
railway fares are only the most recent 
instalments in the policy package of a 
government which acts like a shorl-vun 
profit maximising monopolist. 

Third Element 

A third element in the growth of pri¬ 
vate industrial production was provided 
by the demands of the uppci income 
groups for newer varieties of goods. In 
the advanced capitalist countries a large 
part of the measured productivity growth 
comes from product innovations rather 
than pure economics in input use;- but 
such innovations create new employment 
and the new products ultimately form 
part of the consumption basket of the 
majority of people. In India, such pro¬ 
duct innovations have been introduced 
from abroad and have meant (a) the 
diversion of domestic scarce resources to 
, luxury use and (b) the continuous drain 
of foreign exchange in the forms of 
payments for patents* licences, inputs. 
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managerial salaries and hidden incomes; 3 
they have also generally remained con¬ 
fined to the richer sections of the popu¬ 
lation. They have, however, shared the 
characteristic with traditional industries 
that in this case too the outputs have 
followed a logistic curve, and because 
of monopolistic (control, economies of 
scale and unplanned investment, under¬ 
utilisation of capacity has quickly em¬ 
erged (this has been aggravated by 
problems of supply of imported inputs). 

The story of agricultural production 
is apparently different, if only because 
the major part of agricultural butput 
is pioduced either by risk-averse small 
and ni' dium farmers or by big land¬ 
lords to whom ownership of land is pri¬ 
marily a means of controlling people. 
In the fifties at least, it was mainly ex¬ 
tension of irrigation and opening up 
of new land which provided the impetus 
for agricultural growth. In the sixties, 
ihiert importation of foreign techniques 
and inputs played a major part in agri¬ 
cultural growth. Here exactly the same 
.{orv of an untie 1 spurt in production 
followed by tapering off in output is to 
be observed. The story is, of course, 
complicated by much larger amplitude 
of fluctuations in agricultural, than in 
industrial output. Bui there is both a 
greater similarity in the incentive me¬ 
chanism of private producers and a 
greater continuity of government policy 
in getting the worst out of that incen¬ 
tive mechanism than is commonly be¬ 
lieved. 

The connection between private in¬ 
vestment and private saving: As far as 
small investors arc concerned, invest¬ 
ment induces saving since the debt-equity 
ratio is likely to be low in their case. 
Their investment is, however, hindered 
by (a) lack of information, (b) dis¬ 
economies of small scale (c) absolute 
indivisibilities and (d) monopolistic con¬ 
trol in production, marketing and finance. 
This is true not only of traders and in¬ 
dustrialists but also of large fanners. 
Hence some of the potential investment 
goes waste in the form of hoarding of 
gold and silver, and conspicuous con¬ 
sumption (which may take the form of 
purchase of apparently productive equip¬ 
ment and its underutilisation). 

For large industrialists, friability jtof 


innovate and the slow process of diffu¬ 
sion of advanced techniques frustrate - 
investment and make it more costly. 
Their resources are likely to be devoted 
to extension of control over larger areas 
of the economy and to export of capital 
--since in some respects their private 
rate of transformation of domestic into 
foreign resources will be much lower 
than the social rate. But on the whole, 
given the available technologies, their 
investment has consistently exceeded 
saving -not only in the form of mobili¬ 
sation of household saving but also in 
the form of acquiring the lion's share 
of public subsidy of private business. 

Governmental policy has played its 
part in confirming the pathology of the 
dependent and increasingly constrained 
saving-investment process in India. 
Throughout the fifties (and later on) the 
industrial sector was heavily subsidised 
by supplying cheap credit through a 
multitude of agencies. Most of the fin¬ 
ancial and licensing policies helped the 
consolidation of power by monopoly 
business houses in the country. 

The resort to the financial mechanism 
for subsidising private business was due 
not simply to a mistaken theory of the 
causes of a low rate of private invest¬ 
ment. The weakness of the govern¬ 
ment as fiscal authority and the fact that 
subsidisation through the financial insti- / 
tutions and through the undferpriciftg 
of inputs sold by the public sector can 
be much better hidden from people's 
gaze also played their part in inducing 
the government to adopt this apparently 
thoroughly inefficient method of subsidis¬ 
ing private business. 

In the s*xties the policy was extend¬ 
ed to the subsidisation of large farmers. 
Although the fifties had witnessed the j 
beginnings of a credit network for large 
farmers and traders connected with agri¬ 
culture, the power of the latter Was 
contained because of a lack of effective 
price-support policy by the government. 

In the sixties the government eventually 
encouraged concentration of economic 
power in the hands of a few farmers 
and landowners by pushing through the 
IADP programme, and by raising pro* v . 
curement prices to unheard-of levels. 
The senselessness of this policy can be ~ 
illustrated by correlating, say, the loans < 
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to agriculture through various agencies 
'and the increases in output in Maha¬ 
rashtra. 4 

4 Lobbies 

The government through its policies 
has encouraged the creation of formid¬ 
able traders* and landowners* lobbies in 
various pockets 1 of the country. The 
rate of neithei industrial nor agricultu¬ 
ral growth has been fast enough to re¬ 
sult in the kind of cumulative differ¬ 
ences between different regions that 
are observed in the early pluses of a 
capitalist breakthrough. What has hap¬ 
pened, however, is that in one or two 
regions traders, landowners and defence 
contractors have been able to acquire 
dominance over the policies of the gov¬ 
ernment. The recent inflation is very 
largely the result of allowing this element 
to dictate both the spending and uedit 
policies of' the government. 

One of the interesting indications of 
the mechanism of extracting surpluses 
out of a basically stagnant economy is 
to be found in the divergence in the 
rates of growth of employment of the 
organised sector (including manufactur¬ 
ing mining, plantations, hanking etc.) 
and of the factory sector (See Tabic 1). 
With 1961 as base, the index number of 
employment in the factory sector in 1%9 
in India as a whole comes out as 122.5; 
the index numher of employment in the 
organised sector in 1969 (again with 
1961 as base) comes out as 136.0. A 
scrutiny of the statewise figures of em¬ 
ployment fails to reveal any consistent 
relationship between employment in the 
organised sector and employment in the 
factory sector, and in fact Spearman’s 
rank Correlation co-efficieiit between 
statewise rales of growth of employ¬ 
ment in the organised sector and in the 
factory sector (excluding Union Terri¬ 
tories, Jammu & Kashmir, Manipur. 
1 ripura and Himachal Pradesh in both 
cases) turned out not to be statistically 
significant at the 95% level of confi¬ 
dence (the actual value was 41 with 14 
observations); A more detailed scrutiny 
reveals certain startling anomalies; 
Kerala, with only a 19 per cent growth 
in factory employment accounted for an 
'' 82 per cent growth in organised sector 
employment. Maharashtra with an 18 
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per cent growth in factory employment 
accounted for a 54 per cent growth in 
employment in the organised sector. 
Gujarat with a 15 per cent increase in 
employment in the factory sector ac¬ 
counts for 26 per cent increase in 
einplomeynt in the organised scctoi. 
Mysore with a 46 per cent increase in fac¬ 
tory employment accounts for >77 (per 
ccnl increase in organised sector employ¬ 
ment. WeM Bengal with only an 11 per 
cent increase in factory employment ac¬ 
counts for a 33.5 per cent increase in 
employment in the organised sector. The 
small size of the base and growth in 
plantation employment or capitalist farm¬ 
ing might explain some of these diver¬ 
gences in some cases (such as Kerala 
o\ Mysore); but such easy explana¬ 
tions will not lake us far in the case of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. The diver¬ 
gence in West Bengal also requires a 
more complicated explanation: a drastic, 
‘reduction’ in factory employment since 
1966 and the political drive to miti¬ 
gate the problem of urban open em¬ 
ployment could go some way towards 
explaining the divergence. On the other 
side, Bihar with a 36 per cent increase 
in factory employment accounts for only 
an 11 per cent increase in employment 
m the organised sector and Orissa with 
an 86 per cent increase in factory em¬ 
ployment accounts for a 12 per cent 
increase in employment in the or¬ 
ganised sector. Here again, spe¬ 
cial factors such as a very small 
base of factory employment in the case 
of Orissa should be taken into account. 
But one cannot help avoiding the sus¬ 
picion that the moneyed people in cer¬ 
tain regions have succeeded in removing 
the surpluses out of the production of 
certain other regions and in the essen¬ 
tially parasitic capitalist regime that 
has grown up in Indij where increased 
profit on alienation is more important 
than say increased ■profit on lowering 
the value of labour power through 
innovations. succe c s in business (“entre¬ 
preneurship”) depends very largely on 
the ability to manipulate the financial 
and political levers of the State. It may 
also be pointed out that economies 
of scale in the power to exploit often 
appear as technological? economies of 
scale; contrariwise many putative uses 


of technological economies of scale 
turn out as involving diseconomies 
of scale since the economies get eroded 
by the need to redistribute the surplus 
among the privileged partners as the 
enterprises become enclaves of affluence. 
( The excessive retardation in the rate of 
growth of industrial employment father¬ 
ed by dependence on foreign techno¬ 
logy and encouraged by deliberate gov¬ 
ernment policies has accentuated the 
ballooning of the unproductive sector. 
An analysis of industiial growth in 
Gujarat and Maharashtra where the new 
“technology-intensive” industries have 
tended p> he concentrated would con¬ 
firm this point). Smuggling and accu¬ 
mulation of capital through the evasion 
of taxes become as legitimate as and, 
in fact, better paying than, genuinely 
productive activity. In the bourgeois 
svstem o! national accounting of course, 
all these incomes should rank on par 
with the wages of actual workers in 
factories and farms. 

Until perhaps the middle sixties the 
Government of India directly tried to 
counteract this trend. But now ij has 
just become another partner in this game 
of grah-as-grab-can: the recent in¬ 
creases in excise duties on essential goods 
and in railway fares arc a clear indi¬ 
cation of this. In a market where the 
demands for practically all commodities 
and services consumed by the common 
man exceed their supply i* is easy to se- 
queeze a large and larger surplus out of 
his output the only question is when will 
the proverbial flexibility of the ordinary 
Indian reach its shc.ss limit? 

It is interesting that the v^neval con¬ 
clusion that has been reached by consi¬ 
dering the regional variations is abo con¬ 
firmed by inspection of data relating to 
finances of private and public limited 
companies/* Generally speaking, the 
large joint slock companies had higher 
profit rates and smaller shares of wages 
to value added than the small public 
and private limited companies. Further, 
the foreign controlled rupee companies 
had the highest profit late and the 
smallest shares of wages in value added. 

It might he considered curious that 
the foreign joint stock companies do 
not manage to curb their profits: the 
reasons are perhaps that they are most- 
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TABLE 1 


Statewise Growth in employment in the organised sector and factories in India 


Employment in the 
organised sector 


Andhra Pradesh 

March 1%1 
'lakhs) 

7 1 

June 1969 

(lakhs) 

92 

Assam 

74 

74 

Bihar 

105 

117 

Gujarat 

72 

91 

Kerala 

39 

71 

Madhya Pradesh 

79 

96 

Maharashtra 

15 7 

24 3 

Mysore 

44 

78 

Orissa 

34 

38 

Punjab and Harvana 

44 

6 5 

Rajasthan 

4 3 

55 

Tamil Nadu 

102 

147 

Uttar Pradesh 

131 

177 

West Bengal 

170 

22 7 

Union Territories 

44 

84 

Total (All-India) 

1209 

165 4 


Index of 

Employment m 

IndjeX of 

employment 

factories (lakhs) 

employment 

in the orga¬ 



in factones 

nised sector 



(1961=100) 

(Base March 




1961 100 ) 




June 1969 

1961 

1969 

1969 

129 5 

228 

2 58 

1132 

1000 

80 

80 

1000 

1114 

1 92 

2 62 

1365 

126 3 

361 

415 

1150 

182 1 

1 h 

2 05 

1192 

121 5 

1 69 

2 13 

1260 

154 8 

8 27 

9 78 

1183 

177 3 

1 78 

260 

1461 

1118 

18 

71 

1868 

147 7 

1 32 

1 88 

142 4 

127 7 

57 

83 

145 6 

144 1 

3 30 

421 

127 6 

135 1 

3 38 

399 

118 1 

133 5 

7 39 

8 23 

111 4 

1909 




1368 

39 18 

4799 

122 5 


Source Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, August 1970 and Indian Labour Statistics 1973. 


ly dependent on capital nised in Indn 
and that it is easier for them to irmit 
profits if the publicly shown rate is high 
During the official “recession** of 1966- 
1968, many large business houses ac¬ 
quired smaller companies Furthermore, 
the weight of the laige business com¬ 
panies and of foreign controlled rupee 
companies may well be increasing over 
time (This has, of course, as much to 
do with inter-industrial shifts favouring 
large and foieign controlled companies 
as with any absolute supenontv the 
large companies may enjoy within an 
industry) That is, the monopolistic ex¬ 
ploitation of labour may be increasing, 
assisted by the dependence the Indian 
bourgeoisie have on foreign technology 

Future 

The failuie of the Indian bourgeoisie 
and other elements of the ruling coali¬ 
tion to either generate new technology 
or to use old indigenous technology more 
effectively or to acquire new technology 
from abroad at a fast enough late and 


lo utilise it proptilv is shown up in agn- 
culture as much as in industry Some 
of the groups of food articles whose 
pnccs hi\c gont up fastest are pulses oil 
•*eeds and inferioi cereals because 
thc*( aie precisely the crops which 
have not benefited, even temporarily, 
horn imported technology and which 
have been discnmmated against most 
by the government’s encouiagement of 
monocultural practices based on private 
profit and maximisation m the very short 
run 

With the effective increase m the 
powei of private enterprise and the m 
creasing disarray of the fiscal and mone- 
taiy system (bank nationalisation with¬ 
out any decline m their ability lo draw 
on banks for the purpose of aggrandisa- 
tion) the government has increasingly 
let go its controls Decontrol of sugar 
without the creation of a buffer stock 
and Us effects are well known pheno¬ 
mena *■ The Dutt Committee had al¬ 
ready documented the phenomenon of 
development of ‘black* factones and 


‘black capicity—that is, factorits or 
capacities which were not licensed—by 
even large monopoly houses The re 
gisliation of small-scale factories ot 
woihshops has always been a random 
phenomenon With the increasing laxity 
of inspection of goods chargeable to ex¬ 
cise duty, the phenomenon of *black' pro¬ 
duction* has been accentuated 7 There 
has always been a thriving market in the 
smuggling of goods and gold from abroad 
The appaient prosperity of the Bombay 
metropolitan area until recent times was 
based very much on such clandestine ac 
tivities Supporting all these activities 
m the real sector there is the evergrow¬ 
ing slock of ‘black* money, although 
businessmen are ingenious enough to 
make ‘white’ money support 'black* acti¬ 
vities when the need arises, which means 
practically all the time m some cases 
The stock of black money is large enough 
and the network of black activities is 
extensive enough now for limited strin¬ 
gency of the official monetary system 
to have practically no effect on the prices 
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.of goods or (heir output. Many econo¬ 
mists have reported that the supply of 
bank advances or even advances by the 
s whole official financial sector have little 
power to explain the current spate of 
inflation. This merely strengthens our 
submission that the government’s encou¬ 
ragement of unproductive expenditure 
in the form of defence, administration 01 
relief, its willingness to accommodate 
every demand of the private sector for 
cheap credit, its unwillingness to tax 
the rural rich where the resources have 
increasingly drifted" 4 , its tendency to 
further cosset the urban rich by giving 
new relief to people paying income tax, 
its resort to deficit financing far in ex¬ 
cess of the planned or ‘safe* limits, and 
its similarity of behaviour with mono¬ 
poly houses in further helping to raise the 
prices of essential commodities have crea¬ 
ted a situation where the government’s 
writ (which is infrequent enough as far 
as the rich are concerned) has ceased to 
run for major sections of the population. 

Are there any hopes for curing this 
situation? The natural question is, do 
the rich who ultimately determine econo¬ 
mic policy in India desire the end of this 
process? One should have thought that 
top industrialists would automatically 
want an end to the inflation which dis¬ 
courages long-term industrial investment. 
The answer, is not so obvious. For, 
like the God Vamana, monopoly houses 
have three feet --one in the field of in¬ 
dustry, one in that of trade and other 
in that of finance; when the indus¬ 
trial foot feels weak, the trade and 
finance feet are strengthened. Moreover, 
with the current governmental craze for 
exports, the transfer of capital from 
India to even more attractive havens 
such as Singapore, Hong Kong, Switzer¬ 
land, Brazil and perhaps even South 
Korea has become quite easy. Small 
industrialists with not much hold on trade 
or finance are going to be hurt. But 
traders, large fanners, defence contrac¬ 
tors have never had it so good. If the 
anger of workers, peasants, and perhaps 
of even that wobbly class, the salaried 
middle class, is strong enough to force 
the government to come down hard on 
some partners of the ruling coalition 4 
then only will there be some effective 
action. But this government has become 


adept at playing one section of the peo¬ 
ple against another at creating temporary 
plenty in one part of the country at the 
expense of permanent scarcity in the 
rest of the country*. Also, short-term re¬ 
lief expenditures have the advantage 
of making cleai where the levels of poli¬ 
tical patronage are held and keeping the 
henchmen of the ruling party in line. The 
hope that international aid-giving agen¬ 
cies will jibe at unchecked inflation in 
India because the effective external value 
of the rupee is declining fast is not to 
be taken too seriously, for again India 
can hope to play one superpower against 
another, particularly now that with a 
starving population, she has one of the 
strongest armies m Asia. Furthermore, 
inflation in the advanced capitalist coun¬ 
tries themselves serves as an excuse for 
some degree of inflation in the under¬ 
developed countries. (Bdt, of course, 
inflation in advanced capitalist countries 
with reasonably flexible wages and a 
high standard of living has very differ¬ 
ent implications from inflation in India 
and other countries with the same de¬ 
gree of poverty among the vast majority 
of the population). 

As the economic crisis deepens and 
contradictions do develop, let us say, be¬ 
tween the interests of large industrialists 
and those of larger tanners and traders 
tlie contradictions between the people 
and the ruling class also grow sharper. 
Hence even if large business houses find 
the market base for their accumulation 
eroded by the combination of inflation 
and stagnant output, they cannot move 
against the rich farmers without losing 
their political ally in the countryside. 
This is particularly important because 
there is a large degree of overlapping 
between the concentration of large far¬ 
mers and ithc concentration! of people 
directly concerned with defence, parti¬ 
cularly in northwest India. On the other 
side, the large farmers may risk seeing 
the markets for the foodgrains produced 
in their farms shrink because of slow 
industrial growth, since they know that 
this will in fact help them tighten their 
hold or the political and repressive ma¬ 
chinery at the price perhaps of a greater 
degree of dependence on foreign indus¬ 
trialists 8 

In the near '.uture, all that one ran 


hope for is that the sheer terror of what 
people can do when they decide that 
death through resistant^ is preferable; 
to death through starvation or prolong¬ 
ed malnutrition may induce the ruling 
coalition to contain the greed of some 
of its constituents within the tolerance 
limits of exploitation. If there is the 
political will to do it, then there are 
enough instruments available to at least 
bring back the economy to a situation 
of orderly slow motion from that of 
stagnation through disorder and starva¬ 
tion. Whether anything short of a social 
revolution will ensure either much faster 
growth or an equitable distribution is 
another matter. Our {analysis in the 
first part of this paper shows that, to 
put it conservatively, such a change is 
extremely unlikely within the context of 
the present class structure of Indian 
society. 
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For “Fionher" contact 
WORKERS’ BOOKSHOP 
81, Geoige Street 

Glasgow G 1 
England 


A MONG historical scenes and per- 
*+ ** sonages we discover some who 
bear close resembldnce to each othei 
in accent and idiom, pretension and pos¬ 
ture, magnificence and manoeuvre Not 
all resemblances arc genuine, some dre 
indeed caricatures Even all genuine ie 
sembhnets may be only surface An 
tminent Indian economist is however 
more Hegelian than Hegel himself and 
hence docs believe thdt “all facts and 
personages of great importance m his- 
loiv' may occur moie often than twice 
Fust a farce, then as tragedy But 
after thaP He says nothing We think 
a third occunence may take place as 
absurd drama In not so exact trims 
rathei m airy terms, he is on the wav 
to the proposition that the France of 
1848 has reappeared in the India of 
the se\enties of this ccntuiy From his 
conclusion it seems that Louis Bonaparte 
appeared as farce, while Indira Gindin 
is tiagedy But from the way he 
treats Louis Bone parte it further 
seems tli it Marx made Louis an object 
of faict while the gieat Fiench Presi¬ 
dent was a misunderstood hero of a 
historical tragedy The seuet of his 
understanding of Louis lies in his dis 
emery of L’Extinction da Paaperisme 
(Extinction of Poverty)- a brochure 
written by Louis Bonaparte in 1844 The 
economist revels at the idea that much 
of what was written in it is particularly 
appropriate foi the developing countries 
including India He speculates accord¬ 
ingly that the mid-nineteenth century in 
France might have resembled the situa¬ 
tion in present-day India, otherwise how 
could Louis think of the problems of 
under-dev elopment and their conect solu¬ 
tions so much ahead of timcJ 

In the brochure Louis Bonaparte pio- 
pnsed that unemployed labour should be 
organised in agncultural colonies to brine 
under cultivation two-thnds of the un¬ 
cultivated land in France over a period 
of two decades The purchasing powei 
of the people created thus bv the deve¬ 
lopment of agncultuie could also solve 


the Fiench industry's pioblem of mai- 
ket The state-powei of France should 
supply the required amount of credit 
foi financing the cleanng-up operation 
of uncultivated land and the actual 
tasks of production. The objectives of 
the project were indeed alluring Huge , 
employment, high wages, more produc¬ 
tion without distuibing the property 
rights of peasants, wider markets foi 
industrial capital without disturbing othei 
i actions of it the landed aristocracy 
and the finance aristocracy 

What Bonaparte s^id m his brochure 
was nothing new, it was only more ele¬ 
gant and deceptive Contemporary Saint 
Simomans said before him that theiewerc^ 
ways to form agricultural colonies with 
houigcois bank credit, bankeis, merchant* 
and manufacturers forming trustees of 
the colonies Saint Simon himself held « 
in 1815 that bankers especially were 
to be called upon to direct the whole of 
social production b\ the icgulation of 
credit" The historian Thompson 5 claims 
that L’Extinclion du Paupensme is “based 
on M us ion's Essar Sur L’extinction de 
Mendicite en France (Essay on extmc 
tion of beggary m Fiance) and linking 
up similai suggestions by Saint Simon 
and other socialists with Napoleon's 
scheme of settling old soldiers of the Grand 
Army in the Lands" Msusion's book 
was publi bed in 1829. 15 jears before 
I ouis Bonaparte's 

Nobody among his contemporaries . 
pul much stress on uncultivated land be¬ 
cause m mid-nineteenth century France, 4 
the uncultivated land was not worth cul¬ 
tivating foi two reasons The first 
was that “plenty of ground still occupied 
hv woodland oi waste, was admittedly 
either quite unsuitable for cultivation or 
so unpromising as to offer no adequate 
retuin to justify the labour and expense 
of reclamation" In fact, the move¬ 
ment for land reclamation was at its peak 
in the Middle Ages, while the dawn of 
the fourteenth century saW the move¬ 
ment neai suspension In the sixteenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, the move- i 
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ment was revived but nowhere near the 
level of the Middle Ages notwithstanding 
the fact that the second phase was patro¬ 
nised by the state power of Henry IV 
and Louis XIII, association of techni¬ 
cal experts and Dutch business houses 
By the middle of the eighteenth century, 
“it was no longer a question of bringing 
waste land under plough—quite the re¬ 
verse, since technical impro\ emonts which 
allowed fuller use of good soil also pei- 
mitted the abandonment of poorei land 
which had foimerly been cultivated** a 
I he second leason Was that it was neces¬ 
sary to keep waste land, woodland and 
forests for the growing requnements ol 
glazing, timber and commercial hunting 
1 hese i equipments grew over time 

While almost everyone among his con¬ 
temporary s was suggesting i golden mean 
between the impotence of peasants* petty 
holdings and developmental use of private 
pioputy Jong bouigtois lines, Louis 
Ilonaputc built his castlt on the unculti- 
\ablc land of France to satisfy 
the surging c rowd of unemployed peopit 
enteung Puis fiom the countryside A* 
a matter ol significance, he totally forgot 
it aftei his election vicloiy and the List 
edition of his brochure was published 
in 1848, before the election and before 
his twenty-year rule of Fiance ac¬ 
tually stalled 

It is therefore not surprising that what 
was a conscious, fraudulent exercise, a 
pre-election platitude for builiing up a fa¬ 
therly Napoleonic itmge, a magnificent 
hoax for the rural unemployed, sounded 
extremely profound to the economist of 
an undeveloped count!y to whom per¬ 
haps the end-product of wisdom is a giand 
lose scheme couched m terms of magni¬ 
ficent prolapses Marx put Louis into 
the grave of history by railing him a foi- 
tune-hunting swindler, our economist 
sought to resurrect a misundeistood ‘social 
philosopher How could a swindler think 
of 'Ganbi Hatao* and state-subsidized 
agrarian projects for increased pioduction 
f nd employment? How could anybody 
other than a social philosopher conceive 
of a French way of Comprehensive Area 
Development Programme (CADP) which 
was to be delivered lock, stock and bar¬ 
rel to an Indian posterity after 130 years 
It may be that the solo song of CADP 
which bemuses petty-bourgeois intellec¬ 


tuals requites a European priest foi a 
duet For CADP, the Indian elite needs 
a Louis Bonaparte transformed into 
a social philosopher, not an errant 
soldier of fortune, a mediocre man 

For CADP, perhaps a Bismarck toin 
from the historical milieu of Germany 
woulld havt been more appropriate 
Developmental colonisation in the 
form of bigger enclosures of arable land 
did take place in Germany and England 
although with different accents one 
being pio-fcuddl, the othei bzing pio 
capital—whereas m Trance, “in releas¬ 
ing a considerable number of pioperties 
onto the market, the Revolution biought 
s >me reinforcement to small ownership** 
and “enclosures were still a rarity, ex¬ 
cept in those legions wheie arable was 
being replaced hv grass*’ 1 

Apparent Similarities 

It is true that there dre some appdrem 
similarities between the Fiench siluatioi 
of the mid-nineteenth century and thai 
obtaining m India today In Fiance, the 
petty-holding peasants constituted the 
vast maionty of the rural population 
the number ol landless peasants wa* in 
creasing day by day challanging tin* 
vastness and the phenomenon of capital 
ist farming remained extremely weak 
The gieat Trench Revolution was reduced 
not to a \ ictory of the 1 bird Estate but to 
a victory of the smallest part of it, ic the 
piopeitied bouigcoisie In agncultuie 
the bouigeoisie developed itself not on 
a productive plank but on speculation 
in the lands of the nobility dnd of the 
chuich, consfic ated dunng the days of tin 
revolution and afterwards put up foi 
sili This section of the bouigeoisie 
teinied ‘landed anslocracy* by Mai\ 
used to exploit peasants not directly but 
hv the state powei thiough land tax 
* dt tax wme lax etc and never chnl 
I nged tL» prtv vU propcily of peasant 
petlv-holdings which indeed was the 
ndcium of hnmrecis exploitation ot 
usurious natuie Theiefore fiom the 
hi donedl standpoint the landed aiuto 
ciccy was houigeois in form, but cor - 
sir atm ol inti-hourgeois, court* i-ie\o 
lutionary in iction Pe isant potty-hold 
ers did not form a cless m its positive 
seme because whatever they pioduced 
weie mostly spent on household consump 


tion, the lion's share of their meagre 
suiplus used to be eaten up by the land* 
ed aristocracy of villages and the fin¬ 
ance aristocracy of towns through taxa¬ 
tion While therefore they did resent 
taxes and were against the State domi* 
nated by the bourgeoisie of the towns, to 
them then class solidarity became con¬ 
crete only m their hostility to towns 
l e hostility to other classes including 
the petty-bouigeoisie and workers 

The Ficnch bourgeoisie as a class was 
dominated by only a section of it, name¬ 
ly. tlie finance anstocracy of Orleamst 
descent which enriched itself mainly 
through trdde, commerce, speculation in 
State secunties, industrial shares and, 
most important of all, growing State in¬ 
debtedness The industrial bourgeoisie 
l e *he section winch used to deal with 
pioJuctive capital was weak and sub¬ 
ordinate to the finance aristocracy in * 
getting its sectional interests realised. 

Apparently, in India, the petty-holding 
peasants comprising middle peasants and 
poor peasants enjoy a majority in agri- 
ture the landless labourers enjoying 
however the highest growth rate in 
number Capitalist farms existing more 
in non-existence transform their surplus 
into the finance capital of towns, the 
mam functions of which are 'speculation 
of various sorts, usuiy of bourgeois for¬ 
mation Indian rich peasants perpetrate 
all types of feudal commerce i e land 
'peculation Lind grab money-lending, 
hoirding etc 

Theie is predominance of the financial 
bourgeoisie over the industrial one, m 
fact in many cases they are one and the 
same 

This is where the similarities between 
the class c omposition of the French society 
of Louis Bonaparte's period and that of 
Indian society of the current period end. 

These similauties may be enough fox 
India to entertain a swindler-politician 
with the highest post In fact some fea¬ 
tures of the political panorama of both 
the countues of the respective periods «re 
strikingly siimlai 

Indira Gandhi lesembles Louis Bona¬ 
parte much moic than India today re¬ 
sembles Fiance of 1848 Both came from 
near obscurity to prominence by devious 
means Both, m words loyal to the peo- ^ 
pie, perpetiated cynical ctimes against 
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them. Louis came lo power because 
after the February Revolution the consti¬ 
tuted Provisional Government of bour¬ 
geois republicans antagonised all the 
classes of French society -the petty-hold¬ 
ing peasants by imposing wine tax, aall 
tax and land tax, the Parisian woikeis b) 
its War Minister Cavaignac brutally kill¬ 
ing more than three thousand workers, 
the petty-bourgeois shopkeepers by mak¬ 
ing stringent laws of debt repayment, the 
sections of financial aristocracy and land¬ 
ed aristocracy on points of power rivalry. 
Indira tame to power when the old 
guard of the Congress party antagonised 
all the classes of Indian society. The 
vast peasantry, the mam supplier of votes 
to the feudal Congress, became leslive 
because of severe class-exploitation and 
in the absence of its revolutionary iden¬ 
tity which it could have only under the 
leadership of the industiial piolctaiiat 
sought new gods in the place of the old 
ones. The industrial woiking class 
disgusted by the ugly lust for money nnc 
loot among the pctty-boui J^ois 1 union 
leaders as much as it haled capitalists, 
was rcadv to \oto foi anybody to autho¬ 
rity who could assure more jobs, less 
work, moie biead, lesser puce, more slo¬ 
gans and less torture. The petty-bouigeoi- 
sie rocked by seveie unemployment, huge 
retrenchment, skyrocketing inflation, 
thought that new accents, new' idioms, new 
phrases and new philistines were neces 
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sary to deliver the ’‘goods’*. The “goods* 1 
in their reckoning were more jobs, more 
manipulations, more democracy, more 
amusement, more cheap everything and 
more progressive anything. The feudal 
interests and the semi-colonial finance 
capital became very much irritated by the 
inefficiency of the old-guard cliques and 
cabinets which could only gobble money 
and power and which lacked the ade¬ 
quate sophistication of a colonial tyrant 
as well as gambler, a born believer who 
can turn out machine guns and make‘be¬ 
lieve at every turn of a crisis. 

Louis Bonaparte waved L’Extmc- 
tion du Pauperisms, Indiia 
demonstrated her ‘Ganbi Hatao* 
(Drive out Povcity) expertise. Left to 
themselves, these were quite banal exer¬ 
cises, but in the midst of the given socio¬ 
economic milieu and political crisis, they 
assumed significance. Louis gave chau¬ 
vinistic succoui to French counter-revolu¬ 
tion by attacking Rome behind the back 
of the National Assembly just before his 
decisive second election in 1852. So did 
Indira Gandhi by attacking Pakistan just 
befoie her meaningful second election in 

1971. 

Louis ruled rural areas through the 
domination of priests (who had opposed 
the French Revolution) who in fact were 
instrumental m selecting mayors and pre- 
bets: Indira rules through the perrait- 
hccncc-thcft combine which recruits mem¬ 
bers of her paity*s rural ranks and con¬ 
ducts the ’Pfjnchayati Raj*. A French 
peasant belieced that a priest was an 
emissary of a mundane god, the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon, while an Indian peasant 
jmades a make-believe that an angel of 
the pcrmit-licenc e-theft combine is his 
‘Ma-Bap* (Fathei-Mother) because the 
combine’s wrath means attack from the 
police who happen to be the graceful 
emissary of the ‘Bharat Mata* staving in 
Delhi. 

Peace and Order 

For the administration of peace and 
order Louis had the Society of December 
10 and Mobile Guards; for Indira the 
parallel bodies are the Youth Congress 
and many branches of Raw-(Research 
and Analysis Wing) guards. The so¬ 
ciety of December 10 recruited its mem¬ 
bers from “decayed roue's with dubious 


means of subsistence" and from “ruined 
and adventurous offshoots of the bour¬ 
geoisie" and therefore consisted of vaga¬ 
bonds, swindlers, pickpockets, gamblers, 
brothel-keepers, professional murderers 
etc. Louis was the chief of this Society 
of December 10. The Youth Congress 
recruits its members from the ranks of 
an inordinately swollen colonial middle 
class on which *as a class* the only his¬ 
torical mission bestowed by its origin is 
to be a class of ’rag-pickers*. In its 
journey through history, it rambles with 
the mood of a man whose relationship 
with his master becomes sweet or sour 
depending on the relative proportion of 
kisses and kicks he gets. It has no 
world view of its own, it possesses neither 
land nor capital, nor productive labour. 
Hence as a class it has the propensity 
to make fortunes when thcie is conflict 
between other classes. Conflicts and 
crises help it to show its expertise in 
gambling, and satisfy its lust for power 
and dividends. Indira Gandhi herself 
belongs to the upper stratum of this 
colonial middle class; in her anger and 
pleasure one discerns the frustrations 
and aspiiations of this class. Tins class 
calls U.S. imperialists ‘demonatic* when 
it gets food, fertiliser and foreign ex¬ 
change, it turns anti-imperialist when 
it does noi get these and switches 
over its loyalty to the imperialist rivals. 
In the domestic sphere this class follows 
the same policy vis J a-vis the class! of 
feudal chieftains and that of colonial 
bourgeoisie. 

Louis had personally to pay the daily 
wage of tlnce francs each to the ’ten 
thousand last ally fellows’ of the Society 
of December 10 whose tasks were to 
anvngc mobs foi his reception, audience 
for his public meetings, election manipu¬ 
lation under the rigging-experl Pcrsiguy’s 
diabolic scheme, breaking opposition 
meetings, beating party adversaries like 
members of Montagne, assaulting strik¬ 
ing workers. Louis used to treat on 
occasion the members of the Society 
to “cigars, champagne, cold poultry 
and garlic sausages”. In gratitude, the 
Society members used to yell: “Hurrah 
for Napoleon Hurrah for sausages!*' 
Youth Congress members do more than 
the Society of December 10 did, but 
they do it more as a fortune-hunting 
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business, in a dirty process of feverish 
competition for more power, a rank 
nearer to their chief; the higher one 
can rise, the more mundane things would 
accrue to him. They shout: 
"Indira Gandhi jug jug jio!” 

Differences 

So much lescmblance is there be¬ 
tween scenes and personages that the 
Himalayan differences between the two 
are shrouded. Differences are 
there in I historical perspectives, in 
purposes for which common postures 
and pretensions weie used. Both situa¬ 
tions represent unahashed domination 
of c ounlci-revolution, make the force of 
phrase slionp'i than the foice of reality, 
force swindle and hypocrisy—the lasL 
filaments of any counter-revolution to 
reign supieme o\ei all the social classes. 
But these counlei ievolutions are of dil 
fetenf natuie. 

The French counter-involution in the 
mid nineteenth trnluiy was the weakness 
of the EToat houigeni* letolulion of 
1789. It vms the* T- Inr uprising of the 
Fmsi.tn woiking class in 1848 which 
challenged this weakness; the Paris 
Commune of 1871 made the challenge 
mole formidable. The inner contradic¬ 
tions of the 1'iench bourgeoisie got 
over tins weakness only after 1871. In 
the proletarian defeats, the bourgeois re¬ 
volution came to its true self; by coming 
to its true self, it became a powerful 
united counter-revolution confronting its 
revolutionary opposite, ihe \pajity of 
proletarian revolution. In other words, 
the counter-revolution of the phase in 
which Louis Bonaparte came to power, 
did go against the social cause of the 
hourgeoi c revolution itself. Only the 
victory of the Third Republic after 
1871 did the revolution of 1789 accom¬ 
plish its purpose and by the victory of 
1871, the French bourgeoisie could har¬ 
ness the material and social base of pro¬ 
letarian revolution and make itself a 
powerful force of counter-revolution 
against the proletariat. 

From the days of the entry of the 
allies in Paris or the Hundred Days' 
War in 1815, to the days of Louis 
Bonaparte, bourgeois development was 
fettered by the backward social base, 
although the feudal functionaries did 


not exist. It was this backward social 
base which made the bourgeoisie capi¬ 
tulate with its own counter-revolution¬ 
ary backwardness. That was why the 
Revolution of 1789 ultimately won its 
cause. The tricolour flag of 1789 with 
the slogans of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity for all became true to itself 
by announcing in 1871 : Liberty, Equa¬ 
lity and Fraternity for capitalists alone. 

But what about India today Had she 
achieved political victory of the bour¬ 
geoisie over the landlord class? In spite 
of phrase-mongering by the intellectual 
elite, petty-bourgeois socialists and com* 
lnurvUs, ‘h*' objective reality answers 
in the negative. Even the best broke is 
of the Indie*n tuling classes publicly ad¬ 
mit that there is increased feudal land 
concentration in many areas of the 
countrv, that the ceiling laws should bi 
radically ‘reformed’, that the shares 
share-croppers are in real terms goim? 
down day by day, that distress sale of 
land by pool and middle faimeii 
has been increasing and that the entire 
body of land reform measures has be¬ 
come a Pandora’s box. 

Thanks to colonial commercialisation 
of Indian agriculture, feudal exploitation 
apparently survives in three foinv; (i) the 
size of landholdings being small and 
holding plots being scattered, the area a 
landlord or peasant is entitled to hold 
under the ceiling may be adequate foi 
self—consumption of his family but not 
for any prospect of economic revolution 
at the productivity level; (ii) legal 
loopholes and deliberate designs of the 
landed interest* maintain the degree of 
concentration of ownership ,and hence 
perpetuates the feudal mode of produc¬ 
tion; (iii) colonial commercialisation 
maintains feudal exploitation by leav-* 
ing pool peasants, middle peasants and 
landless labourers at the meicy of the 
trading class end feudal moncylendeis. 
The second and the third foim of feu 
dal exploitation immiserise the actual 
cultivators more than they did before 
1947. Every law for the protection of 
the actual cultivator gives feudal ex¬ 
ploration a more rigorous form. The 
alliance between usurious capita] of the 
countryside rnd feudal interests has 
stabilised feudal exploitation in India. 
Indeed Indian feudalism has long prac¬ 


tised counter-revolution unde4 British 
imperialism and lias acquired experience 
and knowledge from the various class 
battles of the peasantry from Tebhaga 
to Telengana. But in 1967 Naxalbari 
became its struggle for life where its ex¬ 
perience and knowledge were of no use. 
That was why the feudal representatives 
of the class had to submil to a middle- 
class broker selling many dreadful 
phrases on condition of facilitating for 
it a decent lease of life. The class sup¬ 
ports Indira Gandhi and has started 
singing socialism, lhe song is indeed a 
swan song of feudal counter-revolution. 

The Indian bourgeoisie as a class takes 
this capitulation of State power to the 
feudal countryside in a spirit of good 
humour. This is because the predomi¬ 
nant section of the Indian bourgeoisie 
i.e. the financial bourgeoisie, has bene¬ 
fited from the cooperation of the feudal 
interests in getting supply of crops for 
<ale in exchange for brokerage to the 
export fi»m.« of British monopoly capi¬ 
tal. On the other hand it is in the in¬ 
terest of its own class that the commer¬ 
cialised feudalism shares the surplus 
both with the class of bourgeois brokers 
and foreign monopoly capitals. As a 
matter of fact, a sizable number of the 
financial bourgeoisie has its feudal 
hinterlands. Again, the Indian financial 
bourgeoisie was the mother of the indus¬ 
trial bourgeoisie, the father being foreign 
monopoly capital, mainly of Great Britain, 
Although the industrial bourgeoisie tends 
to develop contradiction*! with all three 
- imperialism, feudalism and the finan¬ 
cial bourgeoisie, its tardy development 
and humble ambition as a bourgeoisie 
make those contradictions weak. The 
industrial bourgeoisie on its part as¬ 
suming however two paths of its deve¬ 
lopment in India- as purely agent bour¬ 
geoisie and as independent Indian 
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bourgeoisie making collaboration on 
equal ownership footing with foreign 
monopoly capital with no technical 
know-how of its own became dependent 
on monopoly capital of the UK, Japan, 
USA etc for designs, know-how, sophis¬ 
ticated machinery and machine parts 
and finances 

The souil base of Indian society re¬ 
maining feudal m spirit and action, the 
Indian middle class as a class cannot 
come out against feudalism as a levolu- 
tionary group, although its very class posi¬ 
tion engenders its contradiction with 
feudalism as a logical linvilibilily On 
theothei hand, its economic bisc dolei- 
mined by finincc c ipiul and Jndnn 
State powei, did make it mori anti 
capitalist and anti-impc mlist than anti- 
feudal As a class, thciefore, the Indian 
middle class, particularly its lown base, 
launched anti-imperi ilist struggles \ in¬ 
voking paradoxically the cause of the 
exploited class of peasantry and woik- 
ers and hiding peculiarly its own bisu 
class ambition of securing more employ¬ 
ment and higher jobs Before 1047 it 
the lower middle cla s which 
took an initiative m organising the 
peasantry’s cl us battle against landlords 
than they took against the anti-nation- 
al bourgeoisie Affim it took much less 
initiative against the Indian bouigeoisie 
serving the cause of imperialist exploi¬ 
tation than it took against the Butish 
rule 

Here the lower middle thus with ill 
its verbiage betrays its own opportunist 
character 

The events pieceding ind following the 
transfci of power in 1947 have exposed 
various masks that the forces of countei 
revolution used Btfoie 1947 the grow¬ 
ing mdustri il bouigeoisie mach its oiga¬ 
me contradiction with the feudal countiy- 
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side a non-issue by a political unity with 
it, the feudal countryside enjoyed this 
at the cost of bourgeois development of 
the Indian economy and acceded to poli¬ 
tical unity with the bourgeoisie to escape 
the guillotine of growing class struggle 
of the peasantry Again the Indian 
bourgeoisie looked at its contradiction 
with imperialism as political, although 
its unity with foreign monopoly capital 
was oi game if imperialists go away 
from India, the industrial bourgeoisie 
would get a better shaie of the booty 
and organic unity could b< cvitalrid m a 
bettci form Impelidlism also play¬ 
ed safe Political unity with the 
feudal countryside was main¬ 
tained the lndustnal bouigeoisie ex¬ 
pected its organic contradiction with feu¬ 
dalism to be lcsolvcd in its favoui The 
Bombay plan of 1944 containing the 
views of P Thakurdis, lata, Bnh, 
Shu Ram etc could utter not a single 
woicl against feudalism while it advoca¬ 
ted “full fitedom m economic mattcis” 
fiom foieign rule By making unity 
with the feudal countryside, the indus- 
lual bourgeoisie in fact suspended its 
development, by acceding to the move 
ment against British rule in India, it in 
fact cxi>osed its counter-icvolution- 
ary ambition of continuing to secure 
i larger share of the Indian booty cxlia 
ctcd by the foreign monopoly capital 
The early sixties m India saw the eco¬ 
nomic ci isis of the political bondage 
bttween stnu feudalism or commercial¬ 
ised feudalism and the rapidly growing 
indusfiial bourgeoisie belonging to the 
pi iv ate and public sectors and the poli¬ 
tical crisis of the economic bondage be¬ 
tween the Indian bourgeoisie and neo- 

< olomal mtciests That is why the phan¬ 
tom of (ADP is replacinr the High 
Yielding variety of the Green 

Revolution The shadow of social¬ 

ism is replacing hguios of total debt 
to the Pentagon Moscow has created 
confusion between illusion and reality 

Wcdth is asked to drive out poverty, 
capitalists are asked to bring m the 
socialism of Brezhnev, the poor are ask¬ 
ed to sacrifice more, the upper 40 pei 
cent population are asked to make pro¬ 
vision for the lower 60 per cent In the 
midst of this non-violent political game 
non-violent murders of violent people 


are going on, violent actions against 
nght reaction are leading to wrong re¬ 
actions amongst the masses, non-violent 
nationalisation is making the State ex¬ 
chequer dry. State trading of food gra- * 
ms is sending people abroad to beg foi 
imports of food and fertilisers 

The Indian countei-revolutions des¬ 
perately *wgs of socialism 

The nation awaits a new thundeibolt 
—a new spung thundei 

* This article is the ic suit of examining 
seme comments of Dr K N Raj on 
Louis Bonaparte in the couise of his- 
lectuit ‘home Reflections on the 
1 iglite* nth Brum urc of Louis Bona¬ 
parte” given at the Centie for Studies 
in Sou 1 Sciences, C dcutta on Au¬ 
gust 28, 197^ I like to thank Di Raj 
for the stimuli he supplied 

1 1 M Thomson -Louis Napoleon and 
the Second Linpire 

(Basil Blackwell, 1954) p 6fi 

2 Marc Block—Punch Rural Histoiy 
(Roulledge and Kegan Paul, 1966) 

P 17 

3 Ibid, p 20 

4 Marc Bloch—F icnch RuraP History 
(Routledge and kegan Paul, 1966) 

Pp 240-243 

K Marx— The Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte SW Vol I (Moscow 
1969) P 442 
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lorn In 1964, Hindustan itoot 
Limited was perhaps tha largest 
and tho boldest vantura of Free 
India Wa ballava wa havamada 
some contribution to our com* 
ing of ago as an Industrial 
nation ; wa Hava holpad to de- 
valop our matarial and human 
resources, our self-confidence 
and self-reliance. 

GROWING INDUSTRICI 

To India's growing industrial, as on 
March 31. 1974. tha Bhilai, Rour- 
keia and Ourgapur Steel Plants of 
Hindustan Steal have supplied over 
12 8 million tonnes of pig iron, one 
million tonnes of ingots, 7.3million 
tonnes of semis, and 22 million 
tonnes of finished steel. 

Of the finished steel despatches. 
3% went for defence needs. 20% 
to railways. 22.5% to other govern¬ 
ment departments. 32% to Indus¬ 
tries and 22 5% to stockists 
including HSL stockyards 

The Alloy Steels Plant has supplied 
20 6 thousand tonnes of ingots, 
and 188 2 thousand tonnes of 
finished tool, alloy and special 
steels valued at Rs 88 crores to the 
country's sophisticated industries 

We have also supplied about 5 6 
million tonnes of coke, a million 
tonnes of coal chemicals, and 
5.34 million tonnes of miscellane¬ 
ous by-products that include midd¬ 
lings. slags dolomita. ate. 

To the agricultural industry, we 
have ao far supplied ©verl-BmElion 
tonnes of caleium ammonium 
nltreteand 5 SO.OOOtonnesof ammo¬ 
nium sulphate—fertilizers, manufac¬ 
tured from by-products, vital to 
improving India's agricultural yields 

The total sales value of ail these 
materials amounts to appvwdmetely 
Rs 3694 crores excluding exports. 

DISTRIBUTION 

A Central Salee Organisation, beck¬ 
ed by a network of 20 atoehyards 
throughout tha country, has been 
eat up to ensure prompt delivery 
and equitable distribution at reaso¬ 
nable prices. Tha total sales turn¬ 
over since inception has been 
Rs 3888 crores, including exports 
worth Rs 241 crores (FOB). 

Since the Bokero Steal Plant want 
•nto operation in October 1972. 
over half a million tonnee of pig 
iron valued at Ra 31.5 crores have 
been supplied through tha Central 
Salas Organisation to meat the 
country's demand. It has also ex¬ 
ported pig iron valued at Reiterate s 
(FOB). 


20 wars of 
significant 

M In the year* 


service 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 

Hindustan Steel has directly em¬ 
ployed end developed a new gene¬ 
ration of over 130000 industrial 
workers and managers; and gene¬ 
rated new skills and technological 
disciplines which are a basic 
necessity for the sustained growth 
of any modern steel industry. 

CONSULTANCY SERVICES 

The realisation that development of 
an indigenous consultancy, design 
end engineering service was impe¬ 
rative to Indian Steel led Hindus¬ 
tan Steel to establish in 1959 its 
Central Engineering and Design 
Bureau. K S now an independent 
Company : "Metallurgical and 
Engineering Consultants (India) 
Limited" (MECON). 

FINANCIAL POSITION 

This Is the financial position of 
Hlndusthan Steel Limited ae on 
March 31.1974: 


Total income 

Rs (m crores) 
4284 

Leas: Excise duty 

289 

NgMoviwW 

644 

Nat income 

8481 

Tout .*p.n»M 

2896 

Leaving Cash surplus 

555 

Stock of finished 
and semMImthed 
products 

161 

Total surplus 

706 

Out of this. 
Government dues 
on Interest 

269 

We ore left whh 

’TW 

But had to 
•eoount for 
depreciation 

JB2. 


(-) 246 


the year 1973-74. we hava made 
a profit of Ra 4.71 crores thus 
reducing the previous under-provi¬ 
sion of depreciation to Rs 246 
crores This represents our accum¬ 
ulated loss so far. From our cash 
surplus we met our working capi¬ 
tal needs 89 well as re-invested 
Rs 118 crores on additions and 
balancing facilities, and repaid 
long-term and short-term Govern¬ 
ment loans to the extent of Rs 170 
crores Our outstanding Govern¬ 
ment loans are Rs 374 crores 
Currently, our plants have to pro¬ 
vide annually depreciation of about 
Rs 69 crores and interest charges 
of about Rs 24 crores, that is. a 
total of Rs 93 crores Cost escala¬ 
tion of inputs last year was estima¬ 
ted at Rs 38 crores Excise duty 
paid in 1973-74 was Rs 101 crores, 
as against Rs 96 crores paid in the 
previous year and yet significant¬ 
ly. tha per tonne steel price in India 
is way below world steel prices. 

WHERE WE STAND TODAY V 
Today. Hindustan Steel Limited 
*e 20. Young yet mature. To get 
where we are, we have had to 
struggle hard and overcome 
many obstacles Including our 
own inexperience Harder stru¬ 
ggle lies ahead because as our 
production inereases, the in¬ 
frastructural imbalances—raw 
materiala. transportation, 
power—come in the way. But 
wa are confident of our prog¬ 
ress. 

It is tha vitality of youth and 
tha faith In our future that 
have helped ua along, even aa 
they hava helped along our 
nation.Aswetakestockandlook 
at tha future, we steel ourselves 
for greater efforts. With tho 
formation of tho Steal Autho¬ 
rity of India Ltd., wa feel con¬ 
fidant of more efficient, more 
productive servioe to India. 



* 
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Goings-on in The Rig Bag Republic 

From A Correspondent 


F IREWORKS and fraud being tradi¬ 
tionally popular in the Republic 
Big Sis pulled a fast one on a neighbour¬ 
ing State called Sick-Swim. Idaland 
forgot floods and famine, torture on young 
men and women who dared dream of 
liberating their country from the centu¬ 
ries-old exploitation and injustice, infla¬ 
tion* political murders etc. etc., and hail¬ 
ed the Big Sis as the angel of demoraly 
raining democracy all around even al 
the risk of being maligned and misunder¬ 
stood .As to Sick-Swim, it was a country 
supposedly afloat in the Himalayan can¬ 
opy of clouds, and staying in that posi¬ 
tion as if from some sickness. Ida cured 
it of this sickness by announcing its 
I annexatoin to earth. Everybody was 
* happy* except of course the denizens of 
this small country, which was of no ac¬ 
count* for they must be sick, 
i In another bid to strengthen demo- 
■ cracy she invited the international expert 
Kill-Sing freshly laurelled for arranging 
> the liquidation of communism and Allendc 
f who were rumoured to have threatened 
democracy in Chile. Sister Ida went 
1 one better. There was a State called 
• Bang in Idaland. Philologists were in 
debate whether it was an English word, or 
Hindi word Bhang (hemp), or Sanskrit 
word meaning dissolve/destroy. The 
consensus veered round to Bhang (Hindi/ 
§ Sanskrit)* particularly in view of the fact 
t that its capital was called Kala-Kuta 
5 (poison). Obviously this was a State 
with dangerous propensities, obstreperous 
to the point of denying Wah-Wah and 
Maha any role in the freedom struggle 
of the country. Sister Ida dubbed it a 
mental disease. She ordered the military 
to quarantine Beng lest its contageion 
should spread to the rest of the country. 
Further* she had democracy injected into 
the bodies of young men and women of 
this State through their secret parts; she 
had waves of democracy electrically 
pumped nito their ripped nails and bro¬ 
ken skulls. A large number of her poli¬ 
tical opponents were buying their par¬ 
don by offering themselves as targets 


for practice-shooting. The number of 
such volunteers for selfdiquidation was 
swelling day and night. The world was 
in wide-eyed wonder, marvelling at this 
distinction of Bharyavarta's democra¬ 
cy. The dissenters were nowhere allow¬ 
ed this amount of freedom* nowhere this 
option. One of her pups* Goldie, had 
visited a country famous for its demo¬ 
cratic "tiger cages", then he had gone 
to his own country offering Idaland’s 
“open womb" to the Land of the Eagle. 
Another pup, Casey, had assured the 
world that there were no political priso¬ 
ners in Idaland jails, for Idaland under 
Big Sis had declared them thieves and 
dacoits. 

The national assembly of Idaland was 
called Pandemonium. Its members were 
called by an lndi paper “thugs and touts’*. 
Yet Big Sis was not roping it in. She 
had devised a novel way of eliminating 
scandals. Those who had uncovered 
them had all disappeared whether it was 
uranium smuggling or bank robbery. 
Now, if she conceded a probe by the 
members of the national assembly, too 
many skeletons in her cupboard might be 
found out This made her save Allen, 
another favourite pup of hers. Allen 
was good at smelling and 'securing money. 
This she needed for her drive on behalf 
of democracy. If money was indispensable 
Allen was indispensable. Allen was 
money. Through some alchemy a pup 
had been transformed into the goose that 
lays golden eggs. Allen became 
her standby and her show-piece. Red 
Flute, the Chief Mannequin of a atate, 
was a runner-up. She was reported con¬ 
sidering their adoption as her "sons", 
thus making a four-some with, her 
own two sons. The slogan "Four Better 
Than Two” was decoded thus by the 
people* who lauded her for this farsight¬ 
edness in thus providing for old age and 
ensuring against neglect and betrayal. 

Meanwhile her pups had started squea¬ 
ling a weird set of slogans these days. 
One said "Buy when you must", the other 
"Travel when you must". Still others 
were coming up fast with "Speak when 


you must 1 ', "Eat when you must", 
"Write when you must", "Live when you 
must". The pups were quarrelling among 
themselves as to which should be mount¬ 
ed first on the hoardings. Idaland* un¬ 
cannily, suffering from all kinds of short¬ 
ages was having an unprecedented boom 
in its anciently famous harvest of slo¬ 
gans and cant, cliches and rant. 
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“The Future Is Bright But The Path Is Meandering” 

1<ram ois 1 j sn ri i\ * 


IIAS China become the centre of the 
world : It would be interesting to 
show on a globe the visits of heads of 
slate in the course of the last two years. 
One would probably dee a maze ofi 
tangled lines much like a complicated 
spider's well, with one cluster converg¬ 
ing on Peking. One would hardly miss 
the direct Moscow-Peking line-provi¬ 
sionally put to other uses after a flourish¬ 
ing period. Is i* just couitesy visits 
tollowing China’s re-entry m the U-N.? 
Or is it the zeal of the courtiers and 
merchants, long held outside the borders 
of the Middle Kingdom, smelling good 
business at the gates of the forbidden 
city'’? Perhaps both. After having pro- 
\oked fear, China again attracts, fasci¬ 
nates, intrigues and the slightest of her 
movements is noted on the hypersensi- 
tivs seismographs of the foreign chancel¬ 
leries, whets international curiosity, jams 
the mass media, and leads the best minds to 
launch into conjectures. One discovers that 
China has a foreign policy and that one 
has to have a policy towards China. 
The simplified schemes of yester years 
do not work any more, one does not talk 
any more of the “yellow peril”, the men 
with daggers between theii teeth and 
paper tigers have been relegated to thea¬ 
trical design shops. 

Has the knowledge of Chinese foreign 
policy now become more profound than 
before? It is not evident. Diplomats 
and others holding key positions in West¬ 
ern countries return from their visit to 
China with firm assurance that the “Chi¬ 
nese are like everyone else”. They try 
to fit Chinese declarations and actions 
into their own concepts which have hard¬ 
ly evolved since the time of Mettemich 
and Clausewitz and while so doing they 
cite personalities to suit their conveni¬ 
ence (for example Chou En-lai, an aff¬ 
able diplomat soaked in culture—Western 
of course, and with whom it will always 


* M. Lesterlin, presently working with a 
publishing house in Paris* served in 
the French Embassy in Peking. 


be possible to woik). Neither can one 
expect much enlightenment from the 
“revolutionary groups” who have minu¬ 
tely observed Chinese actions only to 
loudly denounce the Chinese “betrayal” 
cverytime the Chmese action seems to 
vary in their eyes from the texts enshri¬ 
ned into dogma. 

Western diplomats inevitably make a 
mistake in forgetting that China is a 
socialist countiy heading towards com¬ 
munism, and that its foreign policy is 
based on the principle of proletarian in¬ 
ternationalism. Let us be fair, most of 
them do not leally forget, but continue 
to believe that it is a mere meaningless 
formula. Othci people have a special 
notion of this internationalism, which re¬ 
sembles something like setting the whole 
world afire, openly and actively support¬ 
ing all revolts, rejecting all forms of co¬ 
existence, be it pacific or otherwise: and 
seeing that China is not acting in that 
direction, they conclude, with a great 
sigh of relief, that China's policy is de¬ 
void of any principles, just like the rest 
of the world. 

In contrast to these diplomats, theie 
arc persons belonging to revolutionary 
groups who have not had the privilege 
of visiting Peking—how can one fail to 
understand theii bitterness- They ac¬ 
cuse, rathei than try to understand, out 
of the unconscious fear that understand¬ 
ing may lead to involvement. And the 
big mass media promptly seize, these 
“leftist” critiques to feed theii denigra¬ 
tion campaign. This, of course, is not 
the best method of promoting a true 
understanding of China’s foreign poliev 
and mutual understanding between the 
Chinese and the other peoples. 

The Notion of Foreign Policy 

Le ( * us pause briefly and analyse the 
notion of “foreign policy”. It does not 
have the same significance in countries 
with different social systems. For a capi¬ 
talist country with a free enterprise sys¬ 
tem, it is limited to relations or actions 
of the government n'nd administration 


vis-a-vis the outside would, under the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Enterprises and organisations be¬ 
longing to the private sector and even 
individuals maintain relations with fore¬ 
ign countries, but their relations remain 
outside the realm of their country’s fore¬ 
ign policy. One could object on the 
grounds that the latter relations should 
tally with the foreign policy, .neverthe¬ 
less it is a fact that due to this distinc¬ 
tion, a certain gap can exist between the 
declared principles and the actual facts. 

It will soon be known to what extent 
the multinational firms played a role in 
bringing about a change in Chile's inter¬ 
nal situation that led to the coup d’etat, 
but the American State Department can 
continue to proclaim its innocence and 
its neutrality without lying. Goser at 
hand, we only have to examine the files 
concerning the sale of French arms ab- 
load to discover the two levels on which 
French foreign policy operates. The 
first level is connected with foreign policy 
speeches imbued with pacific and moral 
principles, and the second level is actual 
business where a client is a client, it is 
true that one cannot totally eliminate the 
possibility of a unified outlook of both 
the public and the private sector in the 
domain of foreign affairs but such cases 
are more frequent where powerful pri¬ 
vate companies have the capacity to in¬ 
fluence the State's foreign policy in a 
decisive manner. The conti ary influence 
is far more rare. 

Obviously, foi China as well as for 
other socialist countries such a situa¬ 
tion does not exist. China's foreign po¬ 
licy as defined and implemented by gov¬ 
ernmental organisations includes all— 
political, economic, social, cultural and 
ideological relations of the Chinese people 
with the external world. Everything 
may be labelled “foreign policy” ranging 
from the amiability of the Chinese guide 
who welcomes foreign tourists to Peking, 
to the Chinese delegate’s speech at the 
UN. including international trade, ex¬ 
change of sports teams 01 the delivery of 
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Chiitese cargo lo different ports all over 
the world. This unity demands rigour of 
a much greater extent since every mani¬ 
festation of China with the outside world 
involves the principles of its foreign 
policy. 

These principles are clearly defined. 
The latest text is a paragraph of Chap¬ 
ter I (General Programme) of the new 
statutes of the Chinese Communist Party 
published during the 10th Congress. 
“Firmly attached to proletanan interna¬ 
tionalism, the Chinese Communist Party 
opposes the Big Poweis’ chauvinism, 
unites resolutely with authentically 
Marxist-Lcninist patties and groups all 
over the world, unites with the proletariat 
and the peoples of oppressed nations in 
their struggle to combat the hegemony 
of the two super-powers i.e.- USA and 
USSR, to crush imperialism, modern le- 
visionism and reaction and succeed in 
overthrowing the system of exploitation 
of man by man. which will bring about 
the emancipation of humanity as a 
whole''. 

This text cleat ly answcis the question 
“who are our friends and who are our 
enemies?" As for enemies, the USA 
and USSR are the privileged ones to be 
named; as regards imperialism, modern 
revisionism and the reaction, they apply, 
with a few rare exceptions, to the rest 
of the industrially developed world and 
in an increasing propoition to the deve¬ 
loping countries. On the side of friends 
are the oppressed nations either already 
constituted into States 01 in the process 
of formation. The oppressed people and 
the proletariat of the entire world, inclu¬ 
ding, in all probability, people of the 
States classified as enemies cailier; and 
lastly the parties and groups that are 
genuinely Marxist-Leninist, not very nu¬ 
merous in the Chinese eyes. Speaking 
in terms of States, it means few friends, 
but one can hardly dare lo specify them 
at a time when most governments of the 
world have been trying to renew links 
of friendship with China, now being pre¬ 
sented as centuries old. Is language 
undergoing a change and don't words 
have the same meaning any more ' 1 We 
mtist take a closer look. 

Lesson Drawn from Facte 

To begin with, China's foreign policy 


can be credited with a certain number 
of facts which are directly deduced from 
the principles given above. Although 
China is undeniably a big powei, she is 
not “imperialist". One could infer that 
it naturally follows from the socialistic 
character of the State, but one hesitates 
in view of the USSR's notorious prece¬ 
dent. Let us put it more simply, China 
docs not station her troops abroad. Chi¬ 
nese soldiers are not duectly involved 
in any wai. the Chinese economy does 
not depend directly or indirectly on ex¬ 
ploitation of other States or peoples, no 
Chinese secret service operates to ovei- 
throw foreign governments, the Chinese 
conception of development is not geared 
to expansionism or to the annexation of 
foreign territories, lastly her aid to deve¬ 
loping countries is efficient and unselfish 
and disinterested. One has only to look 
around to realise that all this is rare and 
that it could be found, on the one hand, 
m countries that are too weak to exer¬ 
cise any pressure on international policy, 
and on the other hand, in neutral coun¬ 
tries. Neutrality and weakness are far 
from being the characteristics of contem¬ 
porary China. 

On the contrary, China is a big power, 
but sh^ refused to adopt the “super¬ 
power" attitudes, which according to 
her own analyses, follows from chauvini¬ 
sm, imperialism and social-imperialism. 
The most recent pi oof of this conviction 
was China's refusal to vote, as a member 
of the U.N. Security Council, concerning 
the cease-fire oidei in the Middle Fast. 
In disaccordancc with Soviet-American 
interventions, she could have exercised 
a veto as a permanent member of the 
Security Council. She did not do so to 
manifest her disapproval of an interna¬ 
tional organisation which gives Big Pow¬ 
ers excessive power in matters concern¬ 
ing the “maintenance of peace". 

Moreover, China is not a neutral 
country. She has taken her stand and 
supports oppressed nations and peoples, 
poor and underdeveloped countries. She 
calls herself a developing country, a part 
of the Third World. Her analysis of the 
world situation is an inevitable progress 
towards a people's revolution in the midst 
of contradictions which are bound to 
grow. Contradictions between the Third 
World and rich nations, the main ele¬ 


ment of this contradiction being the op¬ 
position between China and the two super¬ 
powers; contradiction between imperia¬ 
lism and social-imperialism, between 
American imperialism and the capitalist ' 
countries of the intermediary zone (Eu¬ 
rope) and finally, between Soviet social 
imperialism and the revisionist countries 
of the intermediary zone. To avoid feel¬ 
ing discouraged by this mummified jar¬ 
gon, one has to admit the pertinence of 
this analysis. Below the surface of 
Soviet-American entente, there exists a 
struggle for domination thett is hardly 
concealed and this struggle finds a res¬ 
pite in the balance of terror and the 
need to avoid ruining each other as they 
continue their race for arms. Both the 
U.S. and the USSR may sincerely desire 
peace but a special type of peace which 
would safeguard their external interests 
but which run contrary lo the aspira¬ 
tions of other peoples. Moreover, 
European unity contributes to the in¬ 
crease in tension between the North Ame¬ 
rican economy and the European etonomv, 
whereas the increase in the standard of 
living in East European countries intro¬ 
duces centrifugal forces in the Soviet , 
bloc, forcing the USSR to manifest the 
true nature of its relations with the 
countries of this zone. 

The Chinese aie intelligent enough to < 
manipulate these contradictions. The 
question is to know whether they mani¬ 
pulate them to the advantage of a 
global revolution or to enhance their 
own interests. The first interpretation 
is that they try to preserve their secu¬ 
rity and their existence and in so do¬ 
ing they uphold the faith that the peo¬ 
ple's liberation is not a lost cause. In 
reality, no sensible person can rejoice 
at the thought of China being threat¬ 
ened. But unless one dismisses China 
for indulging in fantasy, one is likely 
to believe China when she declares that 
she is directly threatened by the USSR. 
The geographical factor only tends to 
reinforce this viewpoint as do also the 
recent events by which the USSR has 
tried to increase its influence in South 
Asia and in South East Asia. The ring , _ 
is closing in and the primary preoccu¬ 
pation of the Chinese foreign policy is - 
to loosen it. From this standpoint a i 
whole series of consequences follows. 
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A certain normalisation of relations with 
the U.S., a nuanced attitude towards 
conflicts near her frontiers} (Pakistan, 
Burma, Thailand, Ceylon) which could 
swing zones liberated from the U S con¬ 
trol to the Soviet camp because of the 
insufficient preparation of local revolu¬ 
tionaries to assume independence of 
their revolution and even, one hears 
since the I Oth Congress- -improve “State 
to State*' relations with the USSR Peo¬ 
ple who <ee a betrayal 01 a Big Power 
attitude due to these latest developments 
of China’s foreign policy are not always, 
aware of the premises of their reason 
ing They are nevertheless clear Eithei 
they think that China's security is not 
a guarantee of the development of revo¬ 
lution and of people's liberation The 
party concerned could easily prove that 
they are wrong Or else, they think that 
China is not really as threatened as she 
claims to be, but aren't the Chinese 
m a better position to evaluate their 
situation ^ Or they think that the me¬ 
thods used by China to ward off the 
menace aie inadequate, in which case 
the earlier reply could be repeated 
The last possibility is that such people 

have an interest to see China threaten¬ 
ed 

It must be pointed out that this policy 
of “disencircling" can take unexpected 
turns for example, the Chinese aie very 
suspicious of the detente between West 
Europe and the Eastern bloc, the latest 
development of which is the "Confei- 
cnce of European Security" They feai 
that the establishment of the European 
status quo legalises the piesence of 
soclal-impenalism m Eastern Europe it 
lievmg the Soviets of all anxiety on 
their Western borders and enabling them 
to increase pressure on the Chinese 
frontier There is one more factor 
whether by negotiation or not, a retreat 
of American troops stationed m Western 
Europe could lead to the same conse¬ 
quences, That is why there is a certain 
ambiguity vis-a-vis the European policy 
Though China expresses the wish that 
Europe be liberated from the presence 
of the two super-powers on their terri¬ 
tory, they view the retreat of American 
troops with apprehension But it would 
be foolish to conclude thereby that the 


Chinese aie for the permanent main 
tenance of American troops in Luiope 

Dialectics, Space and Time 

In reality, theie is always a dialecti¬ 
cal element in Chinese positions In 
ordei to undeistand, one must analyse 
the conti adictions that exist in a given 
situation and one must never forget 
that the mam contradiction needs to be 
tackled hrst Since the beginning ot 
the 1960s it is the conflict with the 
USSR winch dominates the Chinese 
foreign policy ihe texts oi the 10th 
longiess have put the US and the 
USSR m the same bag but the USSR 
still lemams the majoi aspect of the 
contradiction It has to be further add¬ 
ed that the Chinese make two funda 
niennl distinctions in their analyses, 
which fuithci complicates the affair 

On the ont hand, relations with a State 
aie distinguished (torn relations with its 
people As for Slate-level iclations, fi\e 
pi incipics of peaceful co-existence art 
applied and which explain why China, 
when invited, exchanges ambassadors 
with any State, whatevei be its political 
or social regime obviously, certain 
States aie duly warned that such an 
invitation will not have any success 
This is the case of the South African 
Republic and of Portugal who are class 
ed as racist and colonialist States As 
for the people, China gives verbal oi 
active support to their struggle foi 
emancipation It is quite possible that 
these two elements may contradict each 
other m connection with China's rela 
tions with a given country This was 
the case of Pakistan and of the stcession 
of Bangladesh China's attitude is ex¬ 
plained by its desire to maintain normal 
State relations with a neighbour and 
also due to a precise analysis of the 
Bengalis* struggle, described as a na¬ 
tional bourgeois one and too much de¬ 
pendent on Indiun intei vent ion Here 
one finds one of the Chinese criteria of 
an authentic revolution—relying on 
one's own force* 

On the other hand, telations with the 
people are distinct from relations with 
communist parties, China has no sym¬ 
pathy for rev sionist parties which fol¬ 
low the Soviet line China considers 
very few parries as “friendly", m othei 


wo ids as authentic Marxist-Lemnist. 

I hat is why no sympathy was shown 
in China when the communist struggle 
in Sudan against President Nemem met 
with the fate that one knows On the 
contrary the Chinese press gave great pub¬ 
licity to the coup d’etat m Chile. Con¬ 
tradictions (m the simplest form, nob* 
dialectical) * Not as much as it may 
seem at hrst sight The accession of 
communist power in Sudan would have 
provided a greater Soviet influence, 
whereas the toppling of the People’s Unity 
Front in Chile means a rem^tallation of 
American supremacy m the region. 
One has to be familiar with the mecha¬ 
nism of this dialectics to follow the way 
the Chinese think. But this alone does 
not suffice. Everything has to begin 
with a concrete analysis of a concrete 
situation As for foreign policy, it 
means taking into account two factors: 
space and time Chinese communists 
have earned their leputation as excel¬ 
lent strategists They ale capable of 
introducing an infinite amount of sub¬ 
tlety in then positions which could seem 
to ensue directly from the principles of 
their policy 

Experience shows us that the same 
event calls for different reactions de¬ 
pending on the area of its occurrence, 
whether it occurs in the zone near the 
fronticis, in the Asian rone, m the zone 
where the super-powers dominate, in 
intermediary zones such as Western 
Europe or in other lcmaimng parts of* 
the world At the level of* 
pi maples revolutionaries in Burma* * 
Thailand or Angolo and the^ 
people of Chile, Ireland or Czechoslo¬ 
vakia receive an identical Chinese sup^ 
poit for their ‘just struggle for libera* 
tion' But m practice, the supports 
takes varying forms, depending on than 
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geopolitical situation of the event. In 
fact, Peking has to consider immediate 
security as a priority. Any direct Chin¬ 
ese aid to revolutionary movements tak¬ 
ing place near her frontiers would lead 
to a violent reaction of the super-powers 
dominating the area, thus aggravating 

* the super-powers* threat against her 

• and jeopardising her main aim. It is 
I not surprising that the analysis of the 
J people concerned does not always tally 
{with the Chinese interpretation of the 
I local situation. 

) The time element remains an ele- 
j ment that is least emphasised but 
I which, however, seems to us to be of 
, Utmost importance. For the Chinese, 
duration is an essential component of 
revolutionary action both inside the 
country as well as at the level of 
foreign policy. Some of th|e analyses 
which form the basis of Chinese foreign 
policy can be verified only on a long¬ 
term basis: This is true of the inevit¬ 
able people’s ) evolution and the climi- 
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nation of man's exploitation by inaa. 

If it weren't for the long-term factor, 
events in the last decade would question 
the validity of the analysis itself. In 
fact many attempts at liberation and 
revolution in the Third World have 
been "bloody** failuies giving rise to 
the most violent reactions. One can 
hardly reproach the peoples crushed by 
a certain power for not having as much 
patience as the Chinese had before the 
perspective of liberation, but we have 
to acknowledge the great experience of 
Chinese communists m this domain. 
From 1927 to 1949, they had the op¬ 
portunity to be convinced that revolu¬ 
tion meant a lesson m perseverance. 
Their hesitation concerning certain revo¬ 
lutionary movements can be explained 
by the fact that they fear that a coun¬ 
ter-revolution, more violent in nature, 
may annihilate a liberation movement 
which does not have a strong social 
foundation. The Chinese are not far 
from thinking that this sort of "pro¬ 
gress** which involves regression is worse 
than the status quo. Indonesia, Bolivia 
and Chile unfortunately confirm this 
point of view. 

Short-term and an average term pc- 
uod remains to be analysed. It is in 
this time-horizon that comes reinforce* 
ment of "intermediary zones**. This 
rone, essentially European, plays a vital 
lole in the hegemonic perspective of 
the super-powers. It is therefore not 
surprising that China is more preoccu¬ 
pied with this problem. However, the top 
priority is accorded to the problem of 
frontier security and that of Soviet ex 
pansionism which lequires a continuous 
watch. 

Musi we conclude that the Chinese 
are propagating a policy that is limited 
to the present moment^ To put it in 
other words, we may say that China is 
not satisfied with handling contra¬ 
dictions only according to their impor¬ 
tance, but they also try to resolve them 
in the chronological ordei of their oc¬ 
currence. Both these elements some¬ 


Gramsci’s Concept 
Of Hegemony 

Priixm Singh Gill 

(The first part of the article is devot¬ 
ed to a discussion of the theoretical ele¬ 
ments of Gramsci's concept of hegemony. 
The second part deals with its applica¬ 
tion to understanding the forms of hege¬ 
mon ir domination of the Indian bour¬ 
geoisie oVer the subaltern classes of 
societv.) 

Part I 

The significance of Gramsci (and to 
a lesser extent of Lukacs) lies in their 
being able to provide new theoretical 
solutions and new insights into the 
confusion of Marxist thought and prac¬ 
tice in the wake of the failure of the 
potential revolutions in Europe in 1917- 
20, the collapse of the Second Interna¬ 
tional and the reformist degeneration of 
the leadership of most of the 
communist parlies in Europe. Both of 
them, especially Gramsci, recaptured the 
best revolutionaiy traditions of Marxism, 
realised and renewed the emphasis on 
the conscious role of man in changing 
history, "on the problem of agency in 
the making of a revolution**. "The re¬ 
curring tendency of Marxism to become 
petrified into a schematic system of fixed 
categories, eternally valid, invoking con* 
cepts lathei than rediscovering them 
in relation to each new con¬ 
juncture, has made the work of Gramsci 
particularly relevant to the problems of 
postwar socialism in the west**. 1 

Gramsci*s elaboration of the concept 
of hegemony reflects his creative aware¬ 
ness of the problems of revolutionary 
theory and practice in a new historical 
conjuncture. In essence, this showed his 
attempt to construct a theory of super¬ 
structure; a theory which could delve 
deep and relate in a most articulate man¬ 
ner the different levels of relationships 
between the various forces of superstruc¬ 
ture and the economic structure. He 
fought and struggled against various ten¬ 
dencies of vulgar materialism which at¬ 
tempted to show superstructure as a 
mere first order derivative of economic 
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times coincide but not always. 

Besides, haven't the Chinese said so 
themselves: "The future is bright but 
the path is meandering." 
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Miuctuic “The claim, presented as an 
essential postulate of historical matcnal- 
ism, that every fluctuation of politics and 
/ideology can be presented and expounded 
as an immediate expression of the slruc- 
lure, must be contested in theory as pri¬ 
marily infantilism and combaUd in 
practice with the authentic tes¬ 
timony of Maix, the author of concrete 
' political historical woiks" - The tenden¬ 
cy to leduce the vanous levels of super¬ 
structure as mere emanations from the 
economic structure and thus considering 
Maws of historical development as being 
inevitably determined by economic foi 
ces, leads to vanous theoretical disloi- 
tions of Marxism, and in moments of 
organic crises, to political oppoitunism, 
capitulation, passivity and ‘imbecile "Hf 
sufficiency'*. Opposed to these fatalis 
^tic distortions of Marxism, Gramsn posed 
the question of active political interven¬ 
tion The real significance of th< 
concept of hegemony is theicfoie 

political as well as plulosn 
phical “ the political development 
of the concept of hegemony represents 
a gieat philosophical advance as well a* 
a politico practical one' Giamsci always 
referred to Lenin for philosophical 

inspiration for the development of the 
♦concept of hegemony. “ the gieatest 
modem theoretician of the philosophy of 
praxis (Lenin) on the terrain of political 
struggle and oiganisation and with a poli¬ 
tical terminology gave new weight in 
opposition to the various ‘economist’ ten 
dencies—to the front of cultural snug¬ 
gle, and constituted the doctune of he 
gemony as a complementary to tin 
theory of the State as force * M 1 hough, 
T as such, the word hegemony does not 
*figure m Lenin's works, what Gramsn 
thought to be its importance was m Len¬ 
in's brilliance and success in oiginisinn 
the hegemonic relationship between the 
proletariat and the peasantry, his strug¬ 
gle against the economism and sponta- 
ncism of his times and his general theory 
of the proletarian revolution But “Gia¬ 
msci went far beyond Lenin m seeing 
hegemony as a political and cultural pre¬ 
dominance of the working class and its 
party aimed at securing the ‘spontane 
ous* adherence of other groups'\ fl The 
concept of hegemony as understood and 
used by Gramsci has been most 


sucuntly txpiessed by one oi the 
students of his thought as 'Hegemony 
is an oidci in which a certain way of life 
and thought is dominant, m which one 
concept of reality is diffused throughout 
m ci'My in all i institutional and p ivatc 
manifestation^, informing with ts spmt 
all taste morality customs, religions and 
political principles, and all social rela¬ 
tions, paiticularly m then intcllectual 
and nioial connotations” 7 

Giamsci’s eaily journalistic political 
pc nod of lift duum? the Oidino Nuovo 
(Ntw Oidn) penod his rclentlle struggle 
aiMin I ‘theontical’ syndicalism and ‘vol- 
untaunn* duun * the factory council 
movement m lurm Ins woiks on the 

1 ole ol intellectuals on the Southern 

Question, on tic naluu of State powci in 
Western societies i^n be belter undei 
stood and appimated m context with 
Ins llitoictico-poIitKil concept of hege 
mony Ih had ieali«-ed the importance 
of the struggle on tlu cultuial fiont at 
an ^aily dale of ln„ stormy political life 
\s tally as in Gudo dul Popolo (Cry 
uf ili^ Peoph) and mole fully 

in Oidino Nouvo culture, foi 

him meaui the misteiv of a 
c itic il aw lie ness of the piolctanat’s 
historical tisk, a level for the economic- 
coipoiative phase of the resistance and 
class stiui glc to the political and the' 
ic\olutionaiv phase, it nUMnt the affii 
mation of the distinctiveness the ideo¬ 
logic al and political independence of 
the working class as opposed to the sub- 
oidmate \uw characteristic >f leformism 
and, m the final analysis, also of maxi 
nidhsm* s He considered the cultural 
fiont as the battlegiound for the ics- 
toi ilion of Muvsm and its affiimition 
is a woild roncepl in the bioade t and 
tlu most oinnic view of hegemony' * 

Force and Consent 

Gianrci’s ideas on the concept of he¬ 
gemony as developed in Quaderni (Pri¬ 
son Not Books) can be considered as 
a lefined, sophisticated, developed exten¬ 
sion and improvement of his ideas and 
intuitions of the Ordino Nuovo penod 
He staited by analysing the national 
peculiarities and the nature of State 
power m Western societies. He under¬ 
stood very precisely that the “determina¬ 
tion which m Russia launched the masses 


on the lcvolulionaiy path was complica¬ 
ted in Western and Cential Europe by 
all the political superstructure created 
by the greater development of capital¬ 
ism" l " His studies on the question of 
intellectuals led him to investigate the 
peculnrities of btate power in the West 
where the State is “usually understood 
as political society (or dictatorship; or 
tocrcive appaiatus to bring the mass of 
the people into conformity with the spe- 
ufc type oi production and the sp- 
cific economy at a given moment) and 
not as equilibrium between political soc¬ 
iety and civil society (or hegemony of 
a social gioup ovei the entire national 
society exercised through the so-called 
private organisations, like the Church, 
thi. hade unions, the schools etc )*’ J1 
In other words, the modern State was 
equal to political society 4 civil society 
wheie coercion* in the domain of political 
society and ‘persuasion* m the domain 
of civil society aie combined in order 
to maintain the domination over other 
subordinate classes The ruling class 
rules both thiough ‘force* as well as 
‘consent’ In general, it rules through 
consent Only in moments of organic 
ciisis, when its power is threatened and 
rule thiough ‘consent’ becomes im¬ 
possible, the lulmg class resorts to naked 
rcpiession, force and coercion And 
iven then “the attempt is always made 
to ensuie that force will appear to be 
based on the consent of the majority, 
expies^cd by the so-called organs of pub¬ 
lic opinion newspapeis and associations 
which the ic tore, m ceitain situations 
aie artificially multiplied" 1 - It is 
thiough the vanous organs of civil society 
that the tulinsr class ‘mediates* the cons¬ 
ciousness of the ‘subordinate’ social 
groups and thus maintains the intellec¬ 
tual, moial and ethical hegemony over 
the other ‘subordinate* suual groups 
It is only because oi the importance 
assumed by the various organs of civil 
society that Gramsci posed the problem 
of pioletanan hegemony in all spheres 
of intellectual, cultural and moral acti¬ 
vity In practice, it meant that the pro¬ 
letariat must be successfully able to 
project its aspirations and programmes 
as the aspirations and ptogrammesj 
of the other allied social strata of so¬ 
ciety The demands of the pioletariat 
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must have an appeal of universality. The 
other * subordinate* social strata of society 
must feel a sense of involvement and 
participation. in the struggle of the pro¬ 
letariat. The piolctariat must be able 
to reveal to the masses that its stiuggle 
for the social ti.insformation is thet 
struggle for the emancipation of the whole 
people. The ideals of the proletaiia* 
must become the ideals of the whole so¬ 
ciety. The authority of the prolelaiiat 
must prevail from the phase of the 
struggle for power to to the phase of 
conquering and consolidation of its 
power. Giamsu also emphasised the 
fact that any ‘leading* group seeking to. 
attain hegemony will have to keep in 
mind the economic coiporative interests 
of the other allied gioups. “Undoubted¬ 
ly the fact of hegemony”. Gramsci point¬ 
ed out, “presupposed that account be 
taken of the interests and the tenden¬ 
cies of the groups over which hegemony 
is to be exercised, and that a certain 
compromise equilibrium should be form¬ 
ed—in other woids, that the leading 
group should make sacrifices of an cco- 
'nomic-corporative \ kind**, because 
“though hegemony is ethical-political, it 
must also be economic, must necessarily, 
be based on the decisive function ex¬ 
ercised by the Jcading group in the 
decisive nucleus of economic activity.” 1J 

But Gramsci also turned Ins guns 
against the other side of the error, i.e.» 
of limiting the stiuggle only to the 
economic stage. This tendency was re¬ 
presented by ' theoretic/ 1 1-syndic alkm*. 
Criticising this tendency m the workers’ 
movement, Gramsci pointed out that, 

“. ..a subaltern gioup....is prevent¬ 
ed by this theory from ever becoming 
dominant, or from developing beyond 
the economic-corporate stage and rising 
to the phase of ethical-political hege¬ 
mony in civil rociety, and of domination 
in the State. ..“ M It was in this 
context of going beyond its own econo¬ 
mic interests that Gramsci emphatically 
called upon the proletaiiat of the North 
to sacrifice its sectional interests in order 
to win an ‘hegemonic alliance* with the 
Southern peasantry. And it was in 
this context of the need for total, inte¬ 
gral intellectual, moral, ethical and 
political unity that the role of intellectuals 
occupied such a significance in Gramsci*s 


thought. Gramsci called intellectuals 
“experts in legitimation*’, in mediating, 
the ideological and political unity of 
the existing hegemonic structure, render¬ 
ing it acceptable to allied and subordi¬ 
nate groups, universahsing its domi¬ 
nance. Such an intellectual, moral and 
political alliance must transcend its 
struggle for hegemonic domination from 
the phase of struggle for btatc power to 
the phase of conquest of blate power. 
Prom the moment in which a subaltern 
group becomes really autonomous and 
hegemonic, thus bringing into being a 
new loim of btate, we expeiience the 
concrete birth of a need to construct a 
new intellectual and moral order, that 
is, a now type of society, and hence the 
need to develop more universal .con¬ 
cepts and more refined and decisive 
ideological weapons. 

Gramsci considered the party to be the 
political agency of the working class 
which will organise its hegemonic lead¬ 
ership over other ‘subordinate’ social 
groups in order to lead the masses for 
the creation of a workers* State. It is 
the party, whose development is tied 
to the difilectic between the intellectuals 
and the masses, that will educate the 
masses to bring them under the intel¬ 
lectual, cultural and political hegemony 
of the working class. An association 
can he called ‘political parly* only .in 
so far as it has succeeded in making 
concrete its own notion of the State, in 
concretising and diffusing among the 
masses Us own programme of govern? 
merit, organising, in terms of practice, 
that is within determined conditions, in 
relation to leal men and not abstract 
phantasma, a State. 

Part II 

Gramsc m concept of hegemony when 
applied to understanding the inter-relation 
ship between the Indian ruling class, the 
Marrxist movement and the Indian peo¬ 
ple gives some illuminating insights into 
the relative ideological superio¬ 
rity of the Indian bourgeoisie and 
the failure of the Marxist movement. 
Marxism, both as a theoretical-philoso¬ 
phical system and as a political move¬ 
ment, in India, has been, on the whole, 
in a backward state. More so as a 
theoretical-philosophical system than as 


a political movement. As a political* 
movement, except in the mid-sixties and 
that also in a transitional conjuncture, 
limited to a few places in India, revolu-*-* 
tion had not been much of an aspiration 
of the general masses. It was confined 
mainly to West Bengal. The electoral 
victory of the United Front in 1967, the 
general political upsurge of the pub-, 
altem classes (working class, poor 
peasantry and petty bourgeoisie), the 
dissolution of the UF government simul- > 
taneously caused by and resulting in the 
outburst of the left-adventurist Naxalite 
movement, were the reflection of a po¬ 
tentially revolutionary situation bursting 
out in disordered fashion in the absence 
of an ordered revolutionary control. 
Low political consciousness. Stalinist me¬ 
thods of Party organisation and the 
extreme ‘economic* alienation of some 
sections of the oppressed classes fused ~ 
to create ihe conditions prevalent in. 
that period. Reformism in collabora-. 
tion, centrism in retreat and left- 
adventurism in ‘action’ disrupted, weak- 4 
ened and threw into disarray the pro¬ 
mising revolutionary movement., The 
Indian bourgeoisie—one of the most' 
farsighted and mature bourgeoisie in 
the backward dependent capitalist 
countries of the Third World—conti- , 
nues to retain its hegemony—political,* 
cultural and moral—over the minds of 
the general masses, even if the latter 
are 'economically* alienated from it. The. 
hegemony acquired by it has its histo¬ 
rical roots. The Indian bourgeoisie had 
been the unchallenged leader of! the 
national movement for freedom against , 
British imperialism and is, therefore, 
able to project itself as the leader of all 
Indian masses. Its leaders—Gandhi and* 
Nehru—had been among the most far¬ 
sighted, intelligent and devoted leaders 
the bourgeois class of any country can 
aspire to produce. None of the leaders 
of the working class stand anywhere be¬ 
fore the national stature and personal, 
charisma of these two leaders of the 
Indian bourgeoisie. 

Many-faceted 

The hegemony acquired and main¬ 
tained by the Indian ruling class has 
its own specific Indian character. The * 
Indian bourgeoisie uses ways and 
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jueans at various levels to maintain and 
strengthen its political, cultural and 
moral hegemony which apparently 
seem in contradiction to each other but 
in Reality are compatible parts of the 
overall structured complex designed to 
maintain and strengthen its hegemony. 
It encourajges ignorance where ignor-. 
ance helps it, it gives knowledge’ where 
knowledge helps it; it uses nationalism 
where nationalism helps it and 'socialism* 
where socialism helps it; it uses 'secu¬ 
larism' where secularism helps it and 
rommunalism-casleism where that helps 
it, it uses 'ancient Indian traditions' 
where that helps it and modern pro¬ 
gressive outlook where that help it. To 
the vast millions of illiterate and back¬ 
ward ignorant peasants, the Indian 
ruling class gives more ignorance by 
giving them, through numerous subtle 
ways of direct or indirect encouragement 
and pationagc, a countless number of 
religious, obscurantist and even witch¬ 
craft organisations and institutions, a 
while army of Sai Babas, Bal Yogis, 
gurus, sants, acharyas, conjurers, sorce¬ 
rers, charmers and exorcists, and thus 
frustrating any attempt aimed at creat¬ 
ing critical self-awareness among these 
masses. As for the educated ones, the 
Indian ruling class starts by inculcating 
in them at school level the belief that 
Gandhi is the ‘Father of the Nation* 
and Nehru the ‘chacha* of all Indian, 
children. At higher levels of education 
in colleges and universities, it gives them 
more refined versions of 'bourgeois his¬ 
tory' by extolling the role of national 
bourgeois leaders, it teaches them the 
sophisticated versions of bourgeois ideo¬ 
logy through bourgeois political eco¬ 
nomy, bourgeois political science and 
bourgeois sociology. The whole pro¬ 
cess is a mediated one through various 
ways, overt and covert . Only a small 
section of this educated elite, namely, 
technocrats, bureaucrats, business ma¬ 
nagers etc., acquired all the cultural and 
social values of the capitalist class 
"which correspond to the needs of the 
productive forces for development, and 
hence to the interests of the ruling 
class". 10 To sway the urban petty 
bourgeoisie, the Indian ruling class uses 
different methods—by giving them the 
catchy slogans of 'Garibi Hatao* and so¬ 


cialism on the one hand, and national so¬ 
vereignty, Inucleat explosion and i all 
that jingoism on the other. And then, 
the Indian bourgeoisie has at its dispo¬ 
sal the absolute control over the cul¬ 
tural via media— the radio, cinema, press 
and now TV—to spread and inculcate 
among the masses the petty-bourgeois 
and bourgeois consciousness. (In Pun-' 
jab TV has gone even to the villages 
now). 

The Indian Marxists are Completely 
lacking in efforts to combat the cultural 
onslaught of the Indian bourgeoisie. 
For example, even the theatre move¬ 
ment of some earlier decades which had 
played a plendid role m winning 
sympathy for, and even active support 
and participation in, the communist 
movement, has now come to an end. All 
this is not to say that the Indian bour¬ 
geoisie has not resoiled to 'strong arm' 
methods. In fact, it has not hesitated 
to use the most ruthless weapons of its 
coercive apparatus to suppress anv 
challenge, big or small, to its political 
hegemony, be it the economic strike 
of the organised railway proletariat o/ 
the political challenge of the petty 
bourgeois Naxalitc youth or the aimed 
revolt of the tribal peasantry in Naxal 
bari, Srikakulam, Dcbr4-GopibalIivpui 
and Mushahri, to mention a fbw ins¬ 
tances. 

Revolution, Marxism and scientific 
socialism are still enigma and abstract 
words for a vast majority of the Indian 
people. Marxism as a theoretical-philo¬ 
sophical system still remains the fashion 
and luxury of a very small section of 
the metropolitan elite and percolates te 
the general masses thiough politically 
low-level cadres and party (naitics) joui- 
nals in a very backwaid, distorted and 
sometimes even in an anti-Marxist form, 
Indian capitalism despite its weak eco¬ 
nomic structure has been able to con¬ 
solidate and strengthen its superstructure 
in various existent forms and at differ¬ 
ent levels. It maintains one of the best 
coercive apparatuses in the world and 
is continuously extending and strength¬ 
ening its methods of educational, cul¬ 
tural and ideological control. So strong 
is the ideological and moral superiority 
of the Indian bourgeoisie that the Marxists 
become ex-Marxists and make a jump to 


join the tanks of Cabinet Ministers. Left 
intellectuals in India are not directly re* 
lated to the struggles of the working 
class and, therefore, are reduced merely 
to the status of negative supporters of 
the ruling class— mere critics of the con¬ 
ditions imposed by the ruling class. The 
Indian bourgeoisie has been very intelli¬ 
gently able to assimilate and absorb into 
its orbit in various ways the petty-bour¬ 
geois representatives of the working class. 
Revolutionary Marxist intellectuals attd 
the working class face an uphill task of 
challenging the ideological and structu¬ 
ral domination of the ruling class. 

Intellectuals should actively *ngago 
themselves in legitimising the ideology 
and programme of the working class. 
This task is a two-pronged task: shar¬ 
pening the tools of Marxist theoiy and 
ideology so that Mdixism becomes the 
most advanced theoretical and ideologi¬ 
cal system assimilating in the process 
the best refined elements of *he history, 
culture and traditions of the Indian people; 
and simultaneously taking this advanced 
theory to the oppressed classes so as 
to enable them Lo understand the present 
socio-economic formation and then 
change it. The first task will provide 
the oppicssed masses "its intellectual 
weapons in philosophy" and the second 
"material weapons lo the philosophy". 
The party, the rcvolutiotiaiy Leninist 
party, the political organisation of the 
working class, will act as a mediation 
between the working class and its petty- 
bourgeois representatives, the intellectu¬ 
als. The party will act as a vehicle 
through which the intellectuals rca^h all 
the other subordinate classes of society 
(poor peasantry and various segments 
of the petty bourgeoisie) in order to win 
them over to the programme and leader¬ 
ship of the woiking class. Only a work¬ 
ing cla^s in an active alliance with poor 
pioletanin and semi-proletarian peasan¬ 
try will he able to overthrow the rule 
of the bourgeoisie and complete the tasks 
of both revolutions-“socialist and bour¬ 
geois democratic- long overdue in India. 
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15. Prof Asok Sen (Seminar June 1974) 
uses this rather narrower concept 
of hegemony applicable only in 
the social context of an advanced 
civilised European society, to assert 
that the Indian bourgeoisie has not 
been able and is not capable of 
achieving social hegemony. Prof. 
Sen though correct to the 
extent that the Indian masses because 
of their economic backwardness have 
not reached the stage of acquiring 
the social values and mores of 
the bourgeois class, fails to note 
the specificity of the character of 
hegemony achieved by the Indian 
ruling class in diverse ways- 
Hegemony achieved by the Indian 
bourgeoisie is essentially political, 
in character, in the sense, that the 
Indian masses in the absence of 
critical self-awareness on their part, 
passively 'consent* to the political 
rule of the bourgeoisie. P. C. Joshi 
and Bipan Chandra in the same 
issue of .Seminar devoted to a 
discussion on 'Marxism and India' 
have made some illuminating points 
on die need to create critical self- 
awareness among the Indian masses. 


VHE question of unity of the Indian 
• Marxist revolutionaries has come 
to the forefront. An extremely neces¬ 
sary and a most welcome development 
The moment true Marxist-Leninist revo¬ 
lutionism started dominating the politi¬ 
cal scene around 1967, disunity appear¬ 
ed, gradually gathered momentum and 
finally ran riot. The process is being 
reversed now. 

Clearly unity is the fresh, new, rising 
force; disunity the old, dying forde. 
The realisation of the absolute need for 
revolutionary unity is no passing petty- 
bourgeois caprice this time; it is a reali¬ 
sation from the bleeding heart of expe¬ 
rience. The cadtfes of the different 
Naxalite groups mean business this time. 
They are going to move on towards 
unity and they are going to brush aside 
all obstacles in the way. Therefore, 
those who would stand in the way of 
revolutionary unity are sure to be swept 
aside sooner or later. Those who are 
opposing unification out of ignorance or 
honest confusion, will mostly be won 
over to the cause of unity. Those who 
would try to strangle unity at its birth 
out of cunning, out of revisionist or 
sectarian motives, out of a base desire 
to stick to group leadership at any cost, 
are sure to be thrown out of the revo¬ 
lutionary arena. This process may take 
some time to complete; but it » inevit¬ 
able. That is to say, it is the thousands 
(perhaps hundreds of thousands) of 
struggling, self-sacrificing cadres bear¬ 
ing the revolutionary fire in their hearts 
and moving inexorably towards unity 
who will determine the next phase in 
the progress of the revolution, namely, 
the phase of the formation of a correct 
revolutionary party with a demonstrably 
correct course of action, and not a hand¬ 
ful of factional leaders who are afraid 
of unity for fear of losing their leader¬ 
ship. 

But what would be the correct pro¬ 
cess of achieving this substantial, work¬ 


able unity ? What would be the right ! 
way of approaching it? Certainly from 
the broadest possible (revolutionary) , 
angle. Why? Because no group <or 
“party” has in course of these 7 or 8 
years been able to prove itself correct 
What is the test of the correctness of a 
theory or programme ? Surely practice. 
And practice has overwhelmingly proved 
that not a single group or “party**, in 
spile of its revolutionary “desires**, had 
the right revolutionary orientation in die 
Marxist-Leninist sense. True, they had 
broken through the base, hypocritical, 
cowardly revisionist fence. But they 
had no idea how to advance correctly 
from the revisionist position, how to 
make a revolution in the concrete con¬ 
ditions of this country. That is because 
they were led by petty-bourgeois intel¬ 
lectuals who failed to apply the princi¬ 
ples of the New Democratic Revolution 
laid down with such absolute clarity by 
Mao Tse-tung. The latest developments 
of the Marxist-Leninist theory drawn 
from the Chinese and Vietnamese expe¬ 
rience lay ready at their hand and they 
emphatically claimed to have mastered 
them. But the moment they started 
■their revolutionary “practice”, they 
turned Marxist-Leninist principles topsy¬ 
turvy, and the more disaster overtook them, 
the more doggedly did they persist in 
these mistakes until their ruin was com¬ 
plete. Their petty bourgeois class 
and historical background grivd 
them a kind of absolutist 
arrogance, an air of omniscience which 
stood in the way of their owning i|p , 
their mistakes, which made self-criticism 
(an essential Marxian revolutionary 
attribute) impossible. In short, since 
Naxalbari or rather since the “coordi¬ 
nation * days the Marxist revolutionary 
path was never trodden in practice by 
any Naxalite group or “party**. There can 
be no justification on the part of any 
Naxalite group, therefore, to sneer ; 
at any other, to think itself superior to \ 
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any other, or to claim unity exclusively 
on its own formulations and program¬ 
mes. None has yet found a concrete 
path for the onward march of the Indian 
revolution. None has been able to pre¬ 
sent a programme which has worked, 
which has taken the revolution even half 
a step ahead. None, not a single group, 
no leadership whatever, has, therefore, 
the right to look proud and superioi. If 
unity has to be achieved, a true unity 
that would work, it must be sought on 
the broadest basis and not around any 
preconceived centre or "paity", because 
no such centre has existed since the 
break up of the Co-oidination Committer 
and the formation of the CPI (ML). 

The suggestion offered by several 
groups especially by the Assam- 
Tripura Zonal Committee that unity 
should be achieved around the reassem¬ 
bled remnants of the original Central 
Committee of the CPI (ML) elected m 
May 1970 should, therefore, be dafe- 
fully reconsidered. If it is considered 
merely a step towards a true all-cmbrac- 
ing unity, there can be no harm in it. 
But if such an arrangement is based on 
the idea that the political and organisa¬ 
tional orientation of the CPI (ML) Cen¬ 
tral Committee was basically correct, it 
would be a grave mistake and would in¬ 
evitably muddle up unity instead of pro¬ 
moting it. Foi events have proved that 
the political orientation of the CPI (ML) 
was not correct, that it could not but 
have been grievously wrong since die 
CPI (ML) did nearly everything wrong 
in practice, and since such overwhelm¬ 
ingly wrong practice could never emerge 
fiom a correct orientation The Chin¬ 
ese Communist Party leaders committed 
many (chiefly "Left") mistakes between 
1927 and 1934. But a* Mao Tse-tung 
points out in the Appendix on Party 
History (Peking. Vol. Ill, p, 177) the 
mistakes committed, including the grave 
errors of Li Li-san and Wang Ming, 
were deviations within the framework of 
a bafsic'ally correct orientation. The 
blunders of the CPI (ML) right from 
the beginning. Were, on the other hand, 
of such a nature that revolution seldom 
seemed possible. It would also be quite 
witong to ^claim that everything wa( 
right till the May 1970 Congress and 
that U was quite some time after the 


Congress that the deviation appeared 
as a result of the usurpation of power 
by the Charu Mazumdar clique. The 
basic deviations, such as the spree of 
seciet ("guerilla") individual killings at 
Baharagora and Gopiballavpur, Charu- 
Mazumdar’s anarchist pamphlet A Few 
Words on Guerilla Action which became 
the strategic Bible of the Party, the 
absurd slogan (“We are sure to win 
because) "China's Chairman is our 
Chairman, China's way is our way", 
the spurning of trade union activities 
and the consequent abandonment of the 
proletariat, the beginning of the violent 
"cultural revolution" in the cities, had 
all appeared before the May 1970 Con- 
giess and found direct or indirect sup¬ 
port in its proceedings. That the pro¬ 
posal (put forward by Ashim Chatter- 
jee) to set up Charu Mazumdar as the 
Indian Revolutionary Authority had 
failed to get through because of the op¬ 
position of a handful of delegates led 
by Sushitrl Roy Choudhury and that 
no one had cared to go into the roots 
of such an unmarxist proposal showed 
that, in spite of genuine revolutionary 
desire and genuine hatred of revision¬ 
ism, the CPI (ML) lacked an 
overall Marxist orientation, that in spite 
of the seemingly correct broad revolu¬ 
tionary principles it laid down on paper, 
Marxist-Leninist principles failed to domi¬ 
nate its thinking and its actions. 

Disaster 

The disastrous things that followed 
weir merely a natural development of 
this pclty-bourgeois anarchist line, the 
rcserse side of petty-bourgeois revision¬ 
ism Isolated individual killing was an 
escapist de\icc (unconsciously) adopted 
to evade the difficult task of organising 
a revolutionary war, of confronting the 
massive might of the state power in a 
great protracted war—and, thus, was 
levisiontsf in its ultimate origin. Some 
of the other painful absuidities can be 
selectively mentioned. They talked of 
a new democratic revolution and an 
agrarian people's war, but in practide 
pursued a course of secret individual 
killing (and that foo without proper 
class distinction) which increasingly 
isolated them from the people They 
talked of building up armed bases in 


the remote rural areas, but actually 
poked the enemy in his most powerful 
strongholds, the cities, and by killing 
ordinary policemen (while leaving their 
big bosses untouched) united the whole 
police force against them. THey let 1 
their non-antagonistic contradiction with 
the huge masses of CPI(M) cadres turn 
into a mortally antagonistic one and 
invited simple self-destruction, to the 
infinite glee of Right reactionaries and 
revisionists alike. Spuming the profe- t 
tariat (whom they theoretically described 
as the revolutionary vanguard), they 
picked on the lumpenproletari&t as their 
closest allies and increasingly blackened 
their own image in the people’s eyes. 
They decided to stage a cultural revolu¬ 
tion (and that too by violent means.) be¬ 
fore the new democratic I'evoh*- 
tion had advanced a single step just 
because a cultural revolution was taking 
place in China seventeen years after die 
end of the 22-ycar-Iong new democratic 
revolution. They made tall claims about 
‘big base areas, revolutionary radio ^ 
stations, huge enemy losses and even 
liberated areas within big cities. These 
actions on the part of a "communist 
party" were no stray deviations on the 
part of recalcitrant cadres; every one of 
them had found support and justifica¬ 
tion in the pages of the CPI (ML) joui- ^ 
nals. The mistakes kept piling up until 
they came down like an avalanche, be¬ 
cause all inner-party democracy was 
suppressed and the path of advancing 
through criticism and self-criticism was 
sealed up. 

Was there then, no struggle between 
two lines, between the correct Marxist- 
Leninist line and the wrong line (or 
lines) within the CPI (ML)? Certainly,^ 
there was. The right line had predomi¬ 
nated over the wrong revisionist line ' 
among the Naxalites in general from the 
Naxalbari uprising till about the middle 
of the Co-ordination phase, and that is 
why the revolutionary forces made solid 
progress during this period. But since 
the abrupt formation of the CPI (ML) 
the wrong line in the form of “Left" ad¬ 
venturism, i.e., anarchism, and sectarian-, 
ism came to predominate increasingly 
over the correct Marxist-Leninist line * 
which was reduced to the merest trickle. 
And since it is the principal aspect of a 
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contradiction that chiefly determines the 
character of a situation or process, the 
wrong sectarian-anarchist aspect came 
to determine the overall nature of the 
CPI (ML) line, overshadowing and obs¬ 
curing the feeble correct aspect. 

It would, therefore, be wrong to seek 
true and comprehensive revolutionary 
unity m India on the basis of the as¬ 
sumption that the CPI (ML) Central 
Committee line of 1970 was a funda¬ 
mentally correct one. 

The roots of all these terrible un- 
marxist mistakes can be found in the 
over-simplified mechanical formulations 
(naively imitative of some of Mao Tse- 
tung's observations on certain aspects 
of the Chinese situation) in the politi¬ 
cal and organisational resolutions adopt¬ 
ed at the 1970 Congress. They betray 
ignorance of the need of un¬ 
derstanding the particularity of the 
contradictions inherent in the Indian 
scene, the unique course of Indian his¬ 
tory and philosophical thought, the 
unique feudal-colonial combine and the 
present flood of debasing neo-colonial 
culture (many of Midnaporc guerillas 
successfully slipped ofF to Kharagpur, 
Midnapore town or Jhargram for quick 
visits to cinema halls), the tremendous 
influence of religious superstition and 
the all-enveloping network of metaphysi¬ 
cal thought, the almost complete absence 
of even the rudiments of Marxist under¬ 
standing among even the 'vanguard", 
the special neo-colonial rot responsible 
for the special debasement of the vast 
petty bourgeoisie, the compradoi cultu¬ 
ral orientation of nearly all educated 
people, the all-powerful counte ^revolu¬ 
tionary propaganda machine, the fast 
dwindling of all social and patriotic 
feelings, the strange lack of anti-impe¬ 
rialist feeling, the sedulously cultivated 
tradition of ahimsa (non-violence), the 
long absence of any fighting on Indian 
soil and complete ignorance of military 
matters on the part of the CPI (ML) 
CC members—who were supposed to 
lead the civil war. 

The old anti-British anarchists never 
professed Marxism-Leninism hnd had 
no mass line. Guided by purely meta¬ 
physical and religious principles, they 
believed in a small revolutionary elite 
injecting revolution into the masses by 


means of a few token acts of anti-British 
violence. Doubtless their ideas were 
wrong and their schemes impracticable, 
but there was no discrepancy between 
their theory and practice. The CPI (ML) 
leadership were operating in 1969 and 
1970, in an enormously advanced histo¬ 
rical stage and nearly 40 years after 
the end of the old main phase of the 
anarchist era. And yet, their practice 
was in no way, qualitatively speaking, 
an advancement on the old anarchists' 
practice. In a way, it was more back¬ 
ward. For, while the old anarchists 
tried to kill either big Englishmen or 
else their big Indian comprador agents 
(e.g., big police officers, big bureaucrat 
district magistrates etc.) the CPI (ML) 
revolutionaries killed middle and middle- 
rich peasants, small businessmen and 
police constables. The enormous gulf 
between their supposed theory and ac¬ 
tual practice showed beyond doubt that 
in spite of the heroic self-sacrifice of 
thousands of cadres, the politics of the 
leadership still lacked the fundamentals 
of the Marxist-Leninist approach. 

Fragments 

We now consider the different frag¬ 
ments of the CPI (ML) each claiming a 
correct stand. It would not be difficult 
to briefly pass by the two Charu Ma- 
7umdar groups. While the pro-Lin Piao 
(Mahadev Mukherjee) group is in the 
final stage of anarchic schizophrenia, the 
anti-Lin C.M. group is hypocritical— 
unless its naivete be unbounded. It is 
meaningless to say that Lin was wrong 
while C.M. was right since the two lines 
were obviously the product of the same 
petty-bourgeois feudal-absolutist men¬ 
tality and since, at any rate, C.M. had 
betrayed the CPC and his own comrades 
by suppressing the Chinese criticism 
which showed that his line had been 
grossly wrong (November 1970) !|png 
before Lin—whose contribution to the 
Chinese Revolution had once been tre¬ 
mendous—committed his act of betrayal 
(September 1971). 

As for Suniti Ghosh, his recent writ¬ 
ings (including the huge cydostyled do¬ 
cument he propagated some time ago) 
contain nothing but hackneyed generali¬ 
sations, and not a single formulation 
which can lead to any revolutionary 


breakthrough. All his reassessments art 
purely mechanical and get nowhere near 
the historical class-roots of the stupen-' 
dous blunders made—of which he wa»»t 
one of the central sources. In fact he 
does not seem to be aware of the 
blunders having any class root at all, ’ 
and this is natural considering the fact 
that he himself symbolises the failings 
of the class from which the disastrous 
blunders sprang. In the huge cydo¬ 
styled document (referred to above) he • 
had been compelled under extreme 
pressure from his followers to insert half 
a page of casual, perfunctory self-criti¬ 
cism in which he "confessed" that \ill 
about mid-1972 he had been uncons¬ 
cious of the bunders made because of 
his inability (till then) to grasp the 
Marxist ideology. One simple instance 
would, however, expose his inability to 
grasp a single point vital to the revo- * 
lution. In his letter published in. 
Frontier (3 August 1974) he denies 
that in his earlier "Statement" (Frontier 
July 20, 1974) he had supported the - 
Party's "annihilation of class enemies" 
line, saving that "the strategy, not the 
tactical line adopted at this stage (1969 
to the death of C.M.) was broadly cor¬ 
rect"—specifically warning us that “one 
should not mistake the strategy for 
tactics". The fact is, Ghosh is himself 
quite ignorant of the simple distinction 
between 'strategy' and 'tactics' which 
the great Marxist leaders have made 
plain as daylight. Strategy means the 
art, the overall planning or formulations 
guiding an entire campaign or war and 
is generally applicable to all parts and 
aspects of it, while the aim of tactics 
is "not the winning of war as a whole 
but the winning of some particular en- , 
gagements or some particular battles.." 
(Stalin, Foundations of LenmSsm, Ch. 
VII). The "annihilation of class ene¬ 
mies line". i.e., the individual assassina¬ 
tion line of Charu Mazumdar adopted 
at the 1970 Congress was meant not for 
winning one or two battles, but for ap¬ 
plication to the entire vast Indian re* 
volutionary situation, and was, thus, a 
strategic and not a tactical formulation^ < 
(See Mao; Problems of Strategy in 
China’s Revolutionary War, Sec. 3; - 
Peking. Vol. I, p. 183). To say, there- ' 
fore, that one does not support the in- 
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Into the heaven of freedom, my father, 

Let my country awake”. 
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<£vidual annihilation line while sup¬ 
porting the strategic line is like saying 
that one is not going west but only in 
the direction of the sunset. Besides 
Suniti Ghosh was the man who played 
a leading part in misdirecting the move¬ 
ment and, finally, in suppressing the 
Chinese criticism— the circulation of 
which might have saved the lives of 
countless misguided cadres. 

The claims of the group, led by Satya 
Narain Singh to be the real CPI (ML) 
Centre would be interesting to consider 
and we shall do that after taking note 
of the ambiguous stand of Ashim Chat¬ 
ter jee as reflected in his “Statement” 
published in Frontier (18 May 1974). 

That Ashim Chatterjee is a total revo¬ 
lutionary with an indomitable spirit has 
been attested by all the communications 
he has been sending out since his first 
incarceration in Hazarihagh Jail. But, 
politically, he appears to be rather con¬ 
fused and his stand on organisational 
matters is by no means clear. He consi¬ 
ders “the task of reorganisation of a real 
all-India centre” the prime task at the 
moment, but assigns the task to “all the 
Central Committee members, both former 
and present”. This makes no sense at 
all besides suggesting that, in spite of his 
call for building up a real revolutionary 
centre (implying that no such centre 
exists), he has a sneaking inclination 
towards the big “Central Committee” 
pompously paraded by S.N.S. Then, by 
saying that “our party CPI (ML) is the 
only hope of India*', he again shows un¬ 
conscious persistence in the sectarian, 
closed-doorish spirit which, consciously, 
he wants the cadres to overcome. Then, 
the assertion that Charu Mazumdar was 
“an unconscious victim of an interna¬ 
tional conspiracy**, again reflects an out¬ 
look which looks upon external influences 
as primary causes of change and shifts 
the main responsibility for Charu Mazum¬ 
dar s mistakes on to the Lin Piao clique. 
Chatterjee betrays a touch of C M.'s well- 
known “China in danger” obsession by 
calling upon the Indian revolutionaries to 
frustrate “this black conspiracy against 
the Red bastion of the world’s people” 
*—as though the primary duty of the 
miserably downtrodden and unorganis¬ 
ed Indian people is to rescue China 
(which, because of its revolutionary 


inner organisation, has been moving 
from strength to strength) and not to 
strive for their own deliverance. He 
loses sight of the simple fact that the 
best way to strengthen China and the 
socialist world would be to turn neo¬ 
colonial India into a free socialist India, 
into another great communist base. 
Then, by saying that “a very strong re¬ 
volutionary tide is engulfing the whole 
country very rapidly”, he is again large¬ 
ly mistaking his wishes for reality, that 
is, even now indulging in “Left” dreams. 
Finally, by claiming in the midst of this 
prevailing confusion that “the general 
orientation in the party is, as always 
correct”, he shows that he has failed to 
draw any real lessons from the terrible 
experiences of the last five or six years. 
Since, as he himself so correctly points 
out, “it is the political line that matters 
ultimately”, his persistence in such 
erroneous politico 1 thinking in so many 
matters causes his well-wishers no small 
anxiety. 

S.N.S. Group 

A gist of the claims of the S.N.S. group 
may be had from Santosh Rana and his 
comrades* letter published in Frontier 
(10 August, 1974). Rana firmly sup¬ 
ports the S.N.S. leadership and calls up¬ 
on all cadres to join it. Rana claims 
that the S.N.S. leadership “have not only 
formulated a correct Marxist-Lcninist 
line but have also led the party in im¬ 
plementing it and reintegrating the party 
with the masses’*. He adds that “the 
achievement in carrying forward the 
revolution by implementing the mass-line 
is remarkable, though not spectacular”. 

A correct Marxist-Leninist line since 
November 1971? And implemented 
too ? And with remarkable success to 
boot ? Well, no one thinks so, simply 
because it is not true, simply because 
any one can see that neither the S.N.S. 
group nor any other group has been 
able to lake the revolution a quarter 
of an inch ahead; that since Novem¬ 
ber 1971 till about the end of 1973 
the revolution has clearly been on a 
further downward course. That is, the 
claim put forward by Santosh Rana can 
in no way be sustained. 

First of all, on what basis was the 
“CC” reorganised J \On nothing more 


positive than a combined hostility to-* 
wards the “C.M. clique”. The ”C.M. 
clique” was wrong; but in what way * 
were the “reorganisers” right? Satya\ 
Narain Singh in his Bihar Thetis had 
not opposed the individual annihilation 
line; he had merely opposed its applica¬ 
tion on rich peasants; i.e., his opposi¬ 
tion was not t° the line itself, but only 
to one aspect of its application. Second¬ 
ly, it was S.N.S. who had most derisive¬ 
ly criticised Asit Sen (whose overall 
armchair politics we do not seek to de¬ 
fend) for correctly advocating con¬ 

tinued participation in trade union acti¬ 
vities. That is, as regards the two| 

gicat fundamental blunders, S.N.S. 

basically stood quite close to C.M. until 
the propagation of the Chinese docu¬ 
ment, i.e. an external influence, mecha¬ 
nically opened his eyes. That is to say, 
although the Bihar Thesis contained some 
relatively coirect observations for which 
some credit is surely due, the opposi¬ 
tion of S.N.S. and his group to C.M. 
and his group was of a quantitative, 
not qualitative nature in spite of all the 
high-sounding phrases used. 

The case of the Ashim Chatterjee- 
Santosh Rana group is still more open 
to criticism. They were the staunchest 
adherents of the C.M. line and went 
farther than any other group in im¬ 
plementing it. By their own confession) 
(See the WB-Bihar-Orissia BRC*e( do¬ 
cument on the national situation), one 
fiery rebuke from C.M. was enough to 
make them disband the huge harvest 
uprising they had organised and to 
throw away the guns they had captured 
m Gopiballavpur. It was Santosh Rana 
who inflicted the crulleat insult on Sushi- 
tal Roy Choudhury for having opposed > 
certain aspects of the C.M. line. (Even 
S.R.C. had not realised the basic un- * 
marxist absurdity of the individual assas¬ 
sination line, though he seemed to have 
been moving towards such a realisation 
when the end came.). Then, strangest 
of all, till about March 1971 the Ashim* 
Santosh group continued to brand Satya 
Narain Singh as a “revisionist” and | 
even as a “counter-revolutionary traitor” 

—and, then, suddenly not only joined 
hands with him but made him the centre* 
of the “reorganisation* 9 . What made * 
them take this 180-degree turn? Again, 
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•the Chinese criticism. So v again an 
external influence, not any inner under¬ 
standing, turned them overnight from 
a violently pro-CM. to a violently anti- 
C.M. position. The same mechanical 
movement led them from being violent¬ 
ly anti-S.N.S. to a course of the closest 
political identification with him. 

The C.M. line was wrong and rebel¬ 
lion against it was welcome. That| 
could have been a positive feature 
But how deep was the basis of this re¬ 
bellion ? As we have seen, it was skin- 
deep. The C.M. clique (whom they 
had unflinchingly supported) was res¬ 
ponsible for all the blunders; therefore 
combine against the C.M. clique and 
oust it forthwith And to do that com¬ 
bine with all who were opposed to C.M., 
.combine with and raise to {leadership 
even S.N.S. who used to be thought of 
as a counter-revolutionary even yes¬ 
terday ! 1 professing Marxism-Leninism- 
I Mao Tse-tung Thought fclH the time 
they did not, however, ask themselves 
the simple question: What class psycho¬ 
logy (emerging fiom what class ideo¬ 
logy) was responsible for the blunders ' 
What class psychology are we exposing 
and condemning? What class view¬ 
point are we professing and manifesting 
in its place? In short, what were the 
historical and class realities behind 
the blunders, the “split** and the “reor¬ 
ganisation'* ? These questions did not 
strike them and they were quite unaware 
of their existence—just as ignorant as 
Suniti Ghosh was and still is. In jthe 
mechanical assessments of the 7th No¬ 
vember Resolution, therefore, they were 
content to put the whole blame on a 
“Charu clique", excusing themselves 
with minor apologies. They did not 
realise that elimination of the "Charu 
clique" did not mean a change in vital 
class-orientation; that it did not lead 
to the elimination of the self-righteous, 
domination-seeking feudal-colonial petty- 
bourgeois class-psychology. Consequent-! 
ly what happened was that Charu Ma~ 
zumdar passed out, but petty-bourgeois 
ideology (of the peculiarly Indian brand) 
l stayed on. Only, in sharply opposing 
K Left," adventurism, it unconsciously 
• swung over to the opposite pole of 
Right revisionism. The leadership* 
instead of leading the revolution on¬ 


ward, started exerting |a dragging, 
dampening, clogging influence on the 
aspirations of the advanced cadres. 
That is the secret of the widespread 
discontent, at times verging on rebellion, 
among the cadres of the different Naxa- 
lite groups and most of all among the 
cadres of the S.N.S. group. 

Santosh Rana says: "If the revival| 
of the C (\ he a conect step in 1974, 
why was it wiong in 1971Well, all 
other questions apait, it was not right 
because of the simple reason that the 
vast majority of cadres do not think it 
was right, because they do not think 
that this centie is a proper revolution¬ 
ary centre. Revolutionary cadres are 
today intensely eager to unite to form 
a powerful command-centre and carry 
the revolution ahead, and they clearly 
do not have faith in the S.N.S -led 
“C.C.V* exclusive leadership. They | 
want to create a more comprehensive 
and representative, a more correct lead¬ 
ership out of the unity of the different 
gioups. What is the use of claiming in 
the face of this thot the S.N.S.-led 
centre is the correct Party centre, that 
all should ioin it and, if they do not, 
they would be splitters? 

If, as Rana claims, the S.N.S. leader¬ 
ship has been pursuing and implement¬ 
ing “with remarkable success" a conect 
Marxist-hcninist line since Novemberl 
1971 why have the Government and 
the police been able to put increasing 
pressure on the people and to inrreas- 
inrlv suppress all democratic move¬ 
ments since then and why were thousand* 
of cadres and dozens of top-ranking 
leaders helplessly arrested in 1972 
and 1973; why did such massive de¬ 
moralisation take place among the Tail¬ 
ed cadres (narticularlv of the SN.S 
group), hundreds of whom have on com¬ 
ing out receded into normal life; why 
have sympathisers and shelters become 
so scarce, whv is there such an all- 
pervarive cynical despair, such a deep 
crisis of confidence, among the acutely 
suffering people; whv have the vast 
petty-bourgeois masses (wbo should 
form such an important component of 
the revolutionary united front) become 
more hlindlv selfish, mean and grabbing 
than ever; why hes the vast student com¬ 
munity, once the terror of reactionaries. 


become more debased and is more un¬ 
der the influence of reactionaries than 
ever; why doesn't anyone have any 
hope about the future and why have 
people been falling back increasingly 
on gambling and on superstitious idol- 
worship, the crudest forms of fatalism? 
Are all these the signs of the “remark¬ 
ably successful" leadership of a correct 
communist party ? 

Documents circulated by the S.N.S. 
leadership also bear ample evidence of 
a revolutionary stagnation and of all the 
opportunism natural to such a state. 
Liberation (January-April 1973) is 
replete with it. In the same breath the 
S.N.S. leadership issues a joint call with 
the Pull a Reddy group for the formation 
of a correct Marxist-Leninist party and, 
in its draft programme ?nd draft consti¬ 
tution (obvious preparations for a party 
congiess) proclaims itself as the correct 
Indian Communist Parly, as the vanguard 
of the Indian proletariat and predict* 
(exactlv p s C.M. had once done) 
that “the day of victory is not far". In 
the draft programme, again, there is no 
analysis of the intricate lp&'rticularities 
of the Indian contradictions and absolu¬ 
tely nothing on the specific course the 
Indian revolutionary war might take. 
There is just one reference to military 
matters—enough to shame any intelli¬ 
gent oidinary cadre: namely the pro¬ 
found formulation that throughout the 

people's democratic phase of the revolu¬ 
tion guerilla war will remain the main 
form of war. Supreme leadership of a 
Communist Party intending to stage a 
war of liberation and such ignorance of 
simple military matters cannot go together 
—and the advanced cadres of these days 
are wise enough to realise that. 

For Frontier contact 
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Suppression 

The bureaucratic suppression of “Com¬ 
rade XY' dissenting opinion, in the same 
issue of Liberation and countless such 
acts of bureaucratic suppression of inner- 
party democracy, giving rise to ever-de¬ 
epening protest among the cadres and 
even high-level leaders show thtt S.NJS. is 
trying to put himself—-of course, in his 
own subtle way—exactly in Cham 
Mazumdars position even at the cost of 
throttling the revolution. The ‘C.M. clique 
used to pull up, insult and expel cadres 
for doubting the wisdom of the “Left” 
adventurist line. Today the S.N.S. clique 
is pulling up, isolating and suspending 
cadres for criticising the “CCY* revision¬ 
ist inaction, for its failure to promote 
unity and to push armed struggle ahead, 
for holding up the onward march of its 
own advanced units. Why ? Plainly be¬ 
cause it is at bottom a social-democratic 
leadership incapable of leading an armed 
struggle. And since it cannot carry arm¬ 
ed struggle ahead itself, it won't allow 


anyone else to do it, to "'steal the revo¬ 
lutionary glory”. Therefore, like the 
CPI(M) leadership but far more subtly, 
it has to go on discouragnig all imme¬ 
diate prepaiations for building up arm¬ 
ed Red bases in the strategic countryside 
—saying that it would be rash. Conti¬ 
nuation of the very old dog-in-the-man- 
ger policy of Indian “communist” leader¬ 
ship. 

Thousands of advanced high-quality 
cadres are burning with the desire to 
forge ahead and build revolutionary aunies 
and base areas while the leaders of the 
different groups are in effect holding 
them back by all sorts of devious means. 
The cadres, not finding their group lea¬ 
ders equal to the task, are seeking unity 
and a united command while the lea¬ 
ders are, bv putting forward all sorts 
of pieconditions, trying to thwart unity 
for feai of losing their leadership. 

Wc repeat, unity is the rising force 
today; disunity the decadent one. The 
cades will unite, by however difficult a 


process, and sweep aside those who 
would stand m the way of unity. 

As regards the basis of unity, it will ^ 
be decided by the representatives of the 
countless revolutionary cadres through 
repeated and prolonged discussion at dif¬ 
ferent levels, and the efforts of the group 
leaders to put a ban on their cadres 
meeting other groups will prove futile. 
But the basis of unity should be a very 
broad Marxist-Leninist one for the rea¬ 
son—already explained—that while all 
the Naxalite groups were generally right * 
in their political ideas, not a single group 
or “party” (including the biggest of 
them, the CPI-ML) could show how, 
exactly in what way, the revolution could 
m the concrete context of the Indian con¬ 
tradictions be taken ahead without major 
disasters. It is for the new type of deep- 
thinking, broad-minded, quietly convin¬ 
ced and absolutely determined young . 
cadres increasingly coming into promi¬ 
nence lo find that way out. 
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Durga Puja is a festival of light, colour and gaiety. 

But the clay modellers who make the images live a life of eco¬ 
nomic uncertainty. Most of them depend on private money-lenders 
for working capital. And the rate of interest Is so high that they 
are hardly left with profit commensurate with their labour. 

Under a special scheme UBI has been assisting clay modellers 
since 1969. With the Bank's help they are able to buy at a time 
clay, straw, colour, dress and ornaments for the images. The loan 
is repayable after tale. 

At Puja seasons UBIa help comes like a boon to e large number 
of clay modellers. 
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The Bengali Bhadralok 

Bendy Ghosi 


^JDHADRALOK* is a 'gentleman* 
'Gentle' itself is derived from the 
Latin 'gens* and the genitive 'gentis' 
means family or breeding. The bhadra¬ 
lok, therefore, must have a long respect¬ 
able pedigree and once a bhadralok 
one is always a bhadralok. This point 
of pedigree is conceded, although reluc¬ 
tantly, by Henry Peacham, one of the 
earliest theorists of gentility, in The Com- 
pleat Gentleman (London 1622), who 
laments that drinking, swearing and whore- 
mongering were no bar to gentility 
at the English court. None of these 
traits or any complex of similar traits was 
any bar to gentility for a Bengali bhadra¬ 
lok, during his long period of evolution 
from the seedling stage in the second half 
of the eighteenth century, to the present 
multiform flowering stage in the second 
half of the twentieth. With the advent 
of the English merchant-rulers, wealth 
became an import?nt attribute of genti¬ 
lity, but by itself it did not confer genti¬ 
lity in Bengali society. One must have 
a caste status, in addition to wealth, to 
become a respectable bhadralok. Those 
who raised themselves only by riches, 
having no distinctive status in the caste 
hierarchy, were treated disrespectfully 
as 'upstarts*. This was one of the most 
important social factors, besides the 
many limitations inherent in the colonial 
situation, which inhibited the normally 
anticipated functioning of the traditional 
artisan castes and mercantile castes of 
Bengal as adventurers in the non-tradi- 
tionai economic fields. They had practi¬ 
cally no incentive to work hard for any 
new trade or business other than their 
traditional ones, and to convert their idle 
'hoards' into 'capital*. But this is a dif¬ 
ferent theme, perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant in the social history of Bengal, which 
has not yet been probed by any historian. 
Some American scholars have been try¬ 
ing, of late, to explode the 'myth* that 
the Bengalis had been non-entreprene¬ 
urs in the economic field, with the help 
of a diary of a family in a district of 
West Bengal. The motivation behind 
this magnificent piece of research is not 


known to us. This much we know that 
it is not a 'myth', but a ‘reality*. I have' 
seen many such diaries, besides the case 
studies of at least one hundred families 
of traditional artisan castes and mercan¬ 
tile castes of West Bengal, written between 
1951-52 and 1971-72, which testify to 
this great historical truth. I am not 
speaking here of the economic efforts of 
men like Dwarkandh Tagore, Ramdulal 
Do, MoliM Seal, Madan Dutt and others, 
and the liagit consequences of these 
efforts. 

The fact remains that people below 
the rank of high-caste Hindus had nevei 
bothered about becoming bhadralok un¬ 
der the British R t j. Even English edu¬ 
cation, which alone induced some kind 
of social mobility among the lower castcsi 
and that also in the anonymous urban 
milieu of the city of Calcutta, proved 
spuiious in the end. I he opportunity 
for English education of the boys belong¬ 
ing to the mm an tile-artisan castes was 
also very much limited m the city. The} 
had, therefore, no other social choice be¬ 
fore them but to abandon the idea of 
being shaped into city-based bhadralok 
like the uppei-caste Hindus, and to cling 
to their traditional occupations, often 
with the despeiation of a drowning man. 
For Benge-li society as a whole, it was 
a blessing in disguise. It helped 
in counteracting the social-cultural im¬ 
balance created by the bhadralok in the 
city. By refusing to submit to the pro¬ 
cess of deculluration, like the loyal bha¬ 
dralok, or to adopt uncritically the super¬ 
imposed cultural models, or to pronounce 
an irreverent condemnation of their own 
cultural style (like the young Derozians), 
the non-bhadralok of Bengal, at the cost 
of their own stagnation and decay, put 
up a stubborn resistance to the total *de- 
racialisation' of the Bengalis. They, the 
non-bf adralok, stuck resolutely to their 
traditional cultural forms, their language, 
their food habits, their familial behavi¬ 
our, their mores and customs, their dress 
(loin cloth, fatua or a short banian and 
chati or countrymade slippers), their 
ways of sitting down and walking, of 


resting, of laughing, of lamenting, of 
talking and gossiping, of enjoying them¬ 
selves, quite unlike the bhadralok who 
flung themselves upon the imposed cul¬ 
ture, with a sense of guilt and inferiority 
(of a bugger 'native'), sharing with 
the ‘superior race', that is the British, 
their convictions, their doctrines, and 
their social, moral and cultural attitudes. 
For the bhadralok, it is an ideal case of 
alienation', but in the oflicial texts and 
in the dissertations of Indian historians, 
it is found in the name of 'assimilction*. 
Frantz Fan on the author of The Wret¬ 
ched of the Ear/h and A Dying Coloni¬ 
alism says in his 'Racism and Culture* 
(Fanon’s speech before the First Con¬ 
gress of Negro Writers and Artists in 
Paris, September 1956): “It is not 
possible jo enslave men without logical¬ 
ly making them inferior through and 
through. And racism is only the emo- 
tiond, affective, sometimes intellectual 
explanation of this inferiorisation”. The 
upper-castc Bengali Hindus who became 
bhadralok or 'babus', by their caste 
status and wealth, and English educa¬ 
tion, were completely enslaved and logi¬ 
cally made inferior through and through. 
What had been the social and moral 
consequences of this enslavement of the 
Bengali bhadralok babus? 

Tragic 

The consequences had been unimagi¬ 
nably tragic. The first phase of the emo¬ 
tion aI-intellectual expression of this in- 
fenorisalion was directed towards West¬ 
ernisation, that is, towards imitation and 
almost unconditional adoption of the 
new cultural model of the superior race 
of the ruleis. The rising bhadralok, in¬ 
cluding the English-educated elite, sud¬ 
denly witnessed the liquidation of their 
own systems of reference, the collapse 
of their own cultural patterns. Because 
they had no other solution left, the bha¬ 
dralok class adopted the new ways of 
thinking and seeing things, imposed upon 
them by the superior white rulers, and 
thought of these ways as 'progressive*. 
Rammohan and Vidyasagar tried, to some 
extent, to resist this trend of decultura- 
tion. But, in spite of their efforts, the 
trend continued to persist. The only 
psychological consolation, rather com¬ 
pensation, for this new species of bha- 
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books on MAHATMA GANDHI 


A THOUGHT FOR THE DAY 
Compiled and translated by Anand T. Hingorani 

Lach page comprises one “thought** in a facsi¬ 
mile reproduction of Gandhiji’s own handwriting 
(in Hindi) b nd its translation in Fnghsh 

Pp 687 Rs 600 

EPIGRAMS FROM GANDHIJI 
Complied by S R. Tikekar 

A collection of pithy sayings of Mahatma Gandhi 
on \anous subject-' The epigiams have been 
arranged alph lhetic illy and the souice of each 
is pi\ui below Pp 181 Rs 5 00 

GANDHI—A PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY 
by B. R. Nanda 

First piitoml biography in which the narrative— 
corusi and leadable—is illustrated with contcm- 
ponr> photographs and facsimiles of letteis, 
nenspipo riporls and cartoons, providing a vivid 
fhishbuk on the lift of this man of destiny 

Pp 88 Rs 1600 

GANDHI: THE MAN AND HIS THOUGHT 
by Shriman Narayan 

An eminent G ntlhnn scholar inteiprets Gindin) *s 
idea* as political leader, social refoimer and 

cccnomist Pp. 54 Rs 2 00 

MAHATMA GANDHI: A CHRONOLOGY 
by K. P. Goswami 

The booh rives a fanly good insight into the 
mind and life of this gieat man and should be 
of interest to itsearcheis and laymen alike 

Pp 220 Rs 10 00 

MAHATMA GANDHI: HIS LIFE IN PICTURES 

An exquisite album of 140 rare rnd fascinating 
pliotoimphs of Mihatma Gandhi's life and work 
P«inttd on \it papei Pp 122 Rs 12 50 

P ()K t f><( \upph Bool s can also be supplied by J PP 


MAHATMA GANDHI PORTFOLIO 

An assortment of 12 paintings of the Mahatma 
by internationally famous artists. Rs. 5.00 


SIGNIFICANCE OF GANDHI AS A MAN AND 
THINKER 

by Dr. K. G. Saiyidain 

Patel Memorial Lectures delivered by an eminent 
educationist in December 1969. Pp. 74 Rs. 1.25 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF MAHATMA 
CANDHI 

The senes, likely to run into 85 volumes and 
presenting m chionological order all that the 
Mahatrm wrote and spoke constitutes the most 
comprehensive source material on his life and 
thought. Volumes 1 to 54 are now available for 
sale 


Pp about 500 each: 
Libra n edition 
Paper back 

A set of 1-50 volumes. 

Libraiy edition 
Papeiback 


Rs. 15.00 each 
Rs 9 00 each 

Rs 500, 

Rs 340.00 


MAHATMA: LIFE OF MOHANDAS KARAM- 
CHAND GANDHI 


(Illustrated revised edition in 8 volumes) 
by D. G. Tendulkar 

A biography of Mahatma Grndhi about which the 
Times Literary Supplement, London says “Work 
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dralok wai to raise themselves to the 
superior status of their white rulers and 
to become *chota sahibs* in theft own 
country, among their own people. 

It took about two generations for the 
bhadralok to understand the absolute 
futility of their social alienation and their 
new progressive ways of thinking and 
seeing things. The ‘infcriorised* bhadra¬ 
lok, after a fairly long period of decul- 
turation, came back to their original self. 
The culture, abandoned with contempt, 
became an object of passionate attach¬ 
ment, because the culture of the enslav¬ 
ed bhadralok was dying and no life was 
'circulating in it. Having formerly emi¬ 
grated from his own culture, the native 
‘bahu* began to exploie it with fervour. 
The intellectual ‘babus’ then began to 
consult their gurus and astrologers before 
making a decision Saints, human-gods, 
miracle-men started strutting on the so¬ 
cial stage as more important people 
than the Bentmcks, Cannings and Rip- 
fens. Tradition was no longer looH n d 
down upon, and the tr-chtionalisls also 
did not look small. The sense of the 
past dawned on the bhadralok and they 
went into ecstasies over each rediscovery 
of the past. The past, becoming hence¬ 
forth a constellation of eternal values, 
became identified with the eternal 
TRUTH. It was a swing from one im¬ 
balance to another, but it was a victory 
of the non-Westemised ‘non-babus’ over 
the Westernised 'babus*. The glory of 
that victory has not yet dimmed in the 
dazzling blaze of the fourth quarter of 
the twentieth century. Let me illustrate 
mv point with a few instances. 

It was the fourth quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century. R?mmohan*s Bnhmo- 
ism and monotheism were then dving or 
already dead. Devendranath Tagore 
his torch-hearer, “was essentially a Hindu 
in all his spiritual aims and aspirations 
He ever remained so*’ (Sivrnath Rastri). 
Keshnh Chunder. known as ‘the thunder¬ 
bolt of Bengal* brought down the Brahmo 
Samaj in public regard, and Rivnath 
says: “I sav this with great, very great 
regret, and with a sense of shame. 
Keshub’s thunder was silenced 
by the magic spell of a Hindu 
saint, and he begen to dance 
and sing with His devotees like Oour- 
anga Mabaprabhu. The great Brahmo 


leader, Rajnaram Basu, wrote to Shib- 
chandra Dev (1878): “... .it is evident 
that the Brahmo movement is a super¬ 
ficial one, and has not penetrated into 
the very depths of Hindu society. Hindu 
society must be moved in a Hindu way**. 
Acturlly, Hindu society began to move 
after that in a big Hindu way. The 
period “was marked by a strong current 
of religious revival and social reaction, 
which positively set back the movement 
of progress not only in Bengal but all 
over India*’ (B C. Pal: Memories). 
Idolatry and polytheism also followed 
the Hindu way. The babus, big, me¬ 
dium and small, revived it with great 
zeal, and the while sahibs weie the most 
honourable guests on all such festive 
occasions of idol-worship. All kinds 
of social reform, like widow-remarriage, 
child-marriage, inter-erste muriage, 
polygamy, dowry system, for and against 
which the enlightened libei al reformers | 
bad fought some of their great battles foi 
social progress, were all cast to the 
winds ‘I larisabhas* and ‘Harisinkirt?ns* 
began to flourish on an unpiecedenled 
scale fB C. Pal: op. cit), and all cries 
of reform and progress weie submerg¬ 
ed under the rapturous melody of 
Chaitnnva’s sankirtan. That was bow 
the ‘Renaissance* was given the typical 
Benge'li babus’ funeral, tn‘ the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. And 
that is why the ‘Renaissance* is given 
a stile funeral today, in the last quarter 
of the twentieth century, with the revi¬ 
val, on a fantastic scale, of idolatry, 
polytheism, magic, superstition, dead 
cults, avatarism, astrology, ancestor- 
worship, castcism, communalism. and I 
what not! 

‘%.honaIisin” 

About nationalism. (The educated 
Beng-di babu, the bhadralok-elite, took 
a leading part in the formative period 
of Indian mtionalism. “The educated 
classes are the voice and brain of the 
coiirtrv. The Bengalee Babus now rule 
puhhc opinion from Peshawar to Chit¬ 
tagong . it is the case that during the 
past year the tour of a Bengalee lectur¬ 
er, lecturing in Fnglish in Upper India, 
asumed the character of a triumphal 
progress** (Cotron: New India, 1885). 
The Bengali lecturer, lecturing in Eng¬ 


lish. was Surendranath Banerjea. Na- 
tionalism was born with the blessing* <lf 
Hindu revival and reaction, and it wai 
evident from the beginning that it was 
riding for a fell, by alienating the Mua* * 
lims. And in spite of several exercise* 
in Hindu-Muslim unity, the inevitable f 
fall came in 1947, when we got ‘Divid¬ 
ed Bengal’ and ‘Divided India*. But J 
that is a different story, and a very long 
and sad one. By the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, after about twenty-five 
years of lecturing on nation, lism, we 
find that the basic character of the 
bhadialok babus, their unflinching loyal¬ 
ty to the ruling class, has not changed 
much. These are brief newspaper re¬ 
ports (January 1900)* 

“ Professor of Sanskrit at the Cal¬ 
cutta Presidency College is arranging, 
in association with some leading Hindoos 
of Calcutta to celebrate a Kill Poojah 
at the Kaligh t Teninle for the purpose 
of invoking the goddess to confer vic¬ 
tory on Bri'ish arms m South Africa.” 

“Some Hindoo residents of ^Calcutta ' 
have engaged Pandit to perform a 
Swastavan ceiemonv todiv for the suc¬ 
cess of British arms in South Africa.” I 

“At a meeting held on Friday rt... 
residence, it wa^ decided to hold 8 
pooiah and sankirtan party at Kahghat 
todiv, to commemorate the success of 
British arms at South Africa” (June 
1900. 

These aie all about the Boer War. 
And the fite of the indentured and un* 
indentured Tndi »ns was involved in it 
The misenblo lot of the Indians ltt 
South Africa forced *ho Indnn Nation- j 
nl Congress of the 1890s to piss reso- » 
lutinns protesting against the tvrapny * 
on Indian setter*, at dmnst e^rh se*« ) 
sion since 1894 Still the Bengali 
babus who were piling public opinion 
from Pednwar toChittigonn in the 1880$' 
were going to celebrate Kali nuiah * at i 
the Kaligh it temnle, under the leader- ) 
shin of a Bengali Professor of Presidency * 
College for the success of British arm* 1 
in South Africa and to commemorate thfci 
victorv of the British imnernlist*. it Wa| j 
decided at a meeting held at the re»t*| 
dence of nerhips the biggest Bengali, 
brhu in Calcutta that a piri»h and fcj 
sankirtan party should he held at Keli^ 
ghat The history of the nineteenth' 
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century Renaissance closes with these 
pujahs, swastayans and sankirtans at 
" the Kali temple. And the remaining 
T seventy-five years* history of this twen¬ 
tieth century ccn be summed up in a 
few sentences, if one understands from 
this brief sketch the essential character 
of the Bengali babu, including the Eng¬ 
lish-educated Bengali bhadralok-elite. 

Most the militant nationalist leaders 
who were emitting revolutionary fire| 

• through their pen and mouth in the first 
quaiter of the twentieth century, 

» made a volte face within a very short 
time and became worse than moderates. 
Some became yogis or Krishna worship¬ 
pers. This was quite in tune with the 
ethos of the bhadralok 'class’. Then a 
group of bhadralok read Marxism in| 
Indian prisons and in London, became 
inspired with the teachings of Marx and 

* Russian revolution, and decided to be- 
, come communist revolutionaries. Dur¬ 
ing the last fifty years, the workers' and 
peasants’ movements, under their lead¬ 
ership, have undoubtedly grown in size 
and foim, but the historical and politi¬ 
cal truth is tint the more they have 

' grown m size and foim the more their 


revolutionary content has diminished. 
They have been more mechanically 
routinised than dialectically revolution¬ 
ised. Why has this been so? Because 
of the predominance of the same 
upper-caste middle-class bhadralok 
babus in the leadership of the commu¬ 
nist movement. The appellation ‘com¬ 
rade' can hardly mutate a bhadralok 
into a revolutionary. That is why the 
communist movement in our country has 
been a set ritualistic pattern of slogans, 
processions, strikes for better |w?ges, 
prayers and petitions to the rulers for 
alleviating people's distress etc. It is 
nothing but a repetition of the same 
pattern of our nationalist movement, 
under the leadership of the same middle- 
class bhadralok. 

There is another reason why the com¬ 
munist movement in our country is be¬ 
ing steadily eroded of its revolutionary! 
content, as the possibility of the revolu¬ 
tionary situation steadily increases. The 
communist leaders, political and intel¬ 
lectual, have almost totally failed to 
probe the structure of Indian society, as 
well as its massive superstructure, with 
its social-cultural-religious institutions. 


This superstructure is like a stratified 
rock, built through ages, and its solidity 
and stability has been tested through 
many teform movements, including 
those of the nineteenth century Renais¬ 
sance and the twentieth century Gao- 
dhian reforms. The various forms of 
Indian religion, for instance, with their 
emphasis on what the social anthropo¬ 
logists Ci* 11 'liminality' and ‘communitas\| 
reaffirm continually the order of struc¬ 
ture and help to restore relations be¬ 
tween the actual historical classes and 
groups who occupy positions in that 
hierarchical structure. The political | 
consciousness of the masses, under this 
superstiuiture, will always have a possibi¬ 
lity to drift to ‘communitas*, religion 
having the strongest hold on the masses. 
Political mass movements, affected by 
this ‘communitas’, will also always have 
a possibility to drift to millennarian 
and humanitarian moVemdnts. particu¬ 
larly when these are led by the middle- 
class bhadralok. And it is a historical 
truth that among the middle-class gen¬ 
tlemen of India, the Bengali bhadralok 
provides the model. 
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Gathering Clouds Of A Police Raj 

iDIHAffi CltANMA SAMUBt 


I N independent India no other expen¬ 
diture has perhaps increased as 
fast as that on the police. In the course 
of the twenty-four years from 1950-51 
to 1974-75 the expenditure on the 
police (of the Central Government 
alone) rose by as much as fifty-two 
times- from a reasonable Rs. 3 trores 
in 1950-51 to the threatening sum of 
Rs. 156.40 crores in the budget esti¬ 
mate of 1974-75. The spurt in the in¬ 
crease in police expenditure by the 
Central Government could be traced to 
the time of assumption of power by 
Mrs Indira Gandhi as Prime Minister 
in January 1966. In 1966-67 the ex¬ 
penditure on police was Rs. 48 27 crores 
But in the course of the very next year 
it rose by an amazing fifty per cent to 
Rs. 72.60 crores, m 1968-69. It is 
perhaps not without significance 
that the years 1967-68 and 1968-69 
were also the years of the temporary 
eclipse of the Congress party which, 
while retaining power at the Centre, 
had to yield power to non-Congiess 
parties at one time in as many as seven 
States of the Union. It was from the 
moment when the (non-Congiess) 
State governments depended the 
least on the Central Go\ernment 
for the maintenance of law and order 
that the central expenditure on police 
increased by leaps and bound**—indi* 
eating a desire on the part of the Cen¬ 
tral Government to require additional 
strength for policing puiposrs—if need 
be against the wishes of ihe State gov¬ 
ernments. In 1971-72 the Central ex¬ 
penditure on police reached the figuie 
of Rs. 118.82 crores—nearly two and a 
half times that of the amount five years 
earlier I And in the budget of the cur¬ 
rent year the allocation is for Rs. 156.40 
crores which is sure to grow by the 
time the financial year conies to an end. 

At the same time the expendituie of 
the State governments on the police has 
been increasing even almost as fast— 
doubling every ten years or so. This 
expenditure already exceeds that on ge¬ 
neral administration. Thus, in 1971-72 


the State governments spent Rs. 244.33 
ci ores on the police, compared with Rs. 
210.67 ciores on general administra¬ 
tion and Rs. 57.57 crores on justice 
and jails—and Rs. 183.81 crores on 
medical ?nd public health and Rs. 351.64 
crores on primary education. In the 
next five yeais ending in March 1979 the 
Stale governments lare expected to 
incur a total expenditure of Rs. 1,816 08 
croies on the police. In view of the rising 
incidence of expenditure on account of 
increased dearness allowance granted by 
almost all the Stcte governments to 
their employees in the wake of the rise 
in the level of prices, there is no doubt 
that the actual expendituie on police 
would be much more than what is esti¬ 
mated. In 1978-79 the per capita 
expenditure on police in the States of 
India (exclusive of the expenditure of 
the Central Government on police) would 
be Rs. 7.63 compared with an expected 
averrge per capita expenditure of Rs. 
6 73 on medical and public health. 
Among the States Mdharashtia shows the 
highest expenditure on police during 
the Tifth Five Year Plan- the expected 
amount brine Rs. 258 45 crores, follow¬ 
ed by Ult ir Pradesh Rs. 222 30 crores, 
West Pencil Rs 214.91 crores Madhva 
Pr-desh Rs. 13718 crores, Bifnr Rs 
135 73 crores Girarat Rs. 116 9? crores 
and Andhra Pradesh Rs. 118 63 crores. 
Expenditure on nob™ in no St**»e 

vnuld exceed Rs. 100 crores during the 
Tifth Plan period. 

Although the State governments are 
spending more and more on 
the police, the Central Govern¬ 
ment justifies its action in creating a 
larger police force under its control. 
The Secretary of the Union Home Min¬ 
istry said, “We feel these are all 
thoroughly justified and our present 
rvnerionce also is in line with that. 
Not a month passes in which v»e do not 
have pr-ssine requests from State fjov- 
ernments on account of one trouble or 
the other and it is a fairly intricate 
task of operation and control to ensure 
the optimum deployment as it were, of 


* 

the forces available*’. If the validity of 
such an explanation for increasing the^ 
expenditure on the Central police force ^ 
were to be conceded, the logical con- '*' 
elusion would be that the increasing 
expenditure incurred by the State gov- 
ernments on the State police was utter¬ 
ly infructuous and wasteful. It is not 
extraordinary to find the Public Ac¬ 
counts Committee of Parliament ex¬ 
pressing grave anxiety over the matter. 

In its report the Committee expressed * 
the view “thet expenditure on police 
organisations of different kinds has been* , 
increasing at such a rapid rate that it 
calls for an urgent review by an inde¬ 
pendent high-powered commission. The 
expendituie on police both at the Centre 
and in the States has reached levels 
where clenlv they are eroding the re¬ 
sources aviilahle for developmental ac¬ 
tivities. The Committee trust that Gov¬ 
ernment will take a decision in this 
matter and appoint the commission with¬ 
in the next two or three months.” Tin’s 
report was presented to the Lok Sabha 
on 30 Apnl, 1974. Almost six months 
have passed since then. But the Gov-, 
emment of Indip is vet to announce the 
appointment of such a commission to 
scrutinise the justifiability of this huge 
outlay on the police. I 

CRP, BSF, CISF 

A large part of this outlay in recent 
years has been due to the phenomenal 
growth in the stien<»th of the Central * 
Reserve Police (CRP) and the Border 
Secuiitv Force (BSF). A third ele¬ 
ment his been the emergence of the 
Central Indus'rid Security Force (CISF) 
which grew ten-fol 1 in four years. The 
strength of the CRP has risen from 16 * 
brttdions in 1964-65 to 60 today. Ac- ** 
cording to the Secretary of the Union 
Home Ministry, the increase was noth¬ 
ing extraordinary to be commented up¬ 
on. “In fact, we in the Home Ministry 
think that we could have done with 
some more increase, but we have tried 
to manage with the least level we could 
manage with”, the Secretary is on record*/ 
to have f said. The exn*nditul? on 
CRP went up from Rs. 13.57 crores iiK, 
1968-69 to Rs. 38.78 crore. in 1973- - 
74. 

From an account of the frequency of 
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deployment of the CRP in 1973 it is 
seen that out of 82 deployments in the 
year as many as 58 were made in the 
non-Hindi speaking States and 24 in 
Hindi-speaking States. But 56 per cent 
of the total strength of the CRP was 
drawn from the five Hindi-speaking 
States of Uttar Pradesh, Haryana, 
Rajasthan, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. 
Perhaps in this linguistic imbalance lies 
the root of much of the complaints of 
barbarism against the men of the CRP 
who had to cope not only with the 
ordinary difficulties of policemen in an 
unrestful society but also with the addi¬ 
tional handicap of a communication 
gap due to ignorance of the languages of 
the locality wheie the CRP men have 
been generally employed. This poses 
a peculiar danger to the integrity of 
the country. For in a clash between 
the public and the police, which is un¬ 
fortunately a matter of daily occurrence, 
tesentment grows only against the police. 
But if the offending police and the suf¬ 
fering public speak different languages, 
as is bound to be the case under the 
existing state of affairs (where West 
Bengal deployed the largest number of 
CRP men in each of the three years 

1970-71, 1971-72 and 1972-73 but 
contributed only 1.97 per cent of the 
CRP strength), the danger of linguistic 
riots breaking out would become very 
real and to that extent national unity 
will be impaired. 

The CRP has also become 
involved in political controversy. 
In 1968-69 on three occasions CRP 
units had been sent to Kerala and West 
Bengal without any request coming 
from any of these governments and in 
one instance the CRP unit had not been 
withdrawn even when the State Govern¬ 
ment concerned (West Bengal) had 
asked for its withdrawal. This may also 
have contributed to the acts of irrespon¬ 
sible conduct of which the CRP men 
are being increasingly accused all over 
the country. One instance of such con¬ 
duct was seen in Cooch Behar in the 
northern part of West Bengal when the 
CRP firing on 27 August resulted in 
the death of a school teacher and severe 
'injuries 'to others. According to an 
editorial in “The Hindustan Standard** 
of Calcutta, *‘In Cooch Behar there was 


no justification for the police firing on 
a group of school students who were 
protesting against the highhanded man¬ 
ner in which the CRP were dealing with 
the driver and assistant of a bus that 
had earlier collided with a police van.” 
(Calcutta, 29 August, 1974). 

Expenditure on the Border Security 
Force more than doubled between 1968- 
69 (when it was Rs. 25.44 crores) and 
1974-75 (in the budget for which a 
provision of Rs. 57.41 crores has been 
made). The Public Accounts Committee 
was sceptical about the justification for 
this growing expenditure in view of the 
fact that there is a large standing army 
whose duty it is to protect the boun¬ 
daries of the country. “Moreover till 
1968 the State forces were successfully 
guarding the border. There is an appre¬ 
ciable rise in expenditure even after the 
cessation of hostilities on the eastern 
border where we have now a friendly 
border. .. . This calls for an cxplana^ 
tion”, the Committee observed. 

The Central Industrial Security Force 
was created in 1969-70. It grew in 
strength rapidly and accounted for 10,220 
men in 1971-72. In the following year 
its strength increased by more than fifty 
per cent to 15,545 men. The sanctioned 
strength is 17,330. It has been induct¬ 
ed into 71 public sector undertakings. 
The Public Accounts Committee has cal¬ 
led upon the Central Government to 
“review the entire position to see whcthei 
it is necessary to have such a large num¬ 
ber of forces each created for perform¬ 
ing limited functions in addition to the 
one responsible for overall maintenance 
of law and order and protecting govern¬ 
ment properties”. 

Constitutional Aspects 

What deserves particular attention is 
that each of these three cases of the 
expansion or creation of the Central 
police force—CRP, BSF and CISF— 
impinges on the functioning of the State 
police force and opens a scope for con¬ 
siderable confusion. Already the Centre- 
State relations in the country have been 
bedevilled because of what the Sixth 
Finance Commission has described as the 
Central Government's proneness “to en¬ 
cumber themselves with routine adminis¬ 
trative and supervisory functions”. The 


wisdom of further queering the pitch 
through the duplication of police forces 
is not beyond question. The Centre- 
State Relations Inquiry Committee head¬ 
ed by the former Chief Justice of Mad¬ 
ras High Court, Mr P. V. Rajamanner, 
observed: “The State police should be 
relied on for maintenance of peace with¬ 
in the Slate. The interference of the 
Union in the upkeep of law and 

order seems to be contrary to the 

provisions of the Constitution. Even 
Article 355 in the sense in which it has ■ 
in our opinion to be interpreted cannot 
enable the Union to station the Central. 1 
Reserve Police for the day-to-day poli¬ 
cing of the areas of a State, a function 
allotted in its entirely to the State by 
the Constitution. We are of the view 
that the Central Reserve Police should 
not be sent to any State except at the 
request or with the consent of the State”. 
(Report of the Centre-State Relations ‘ 
Inquiry Committee, 1971, Government 
of Tamil Nadu, Madras, page 190). 
This is all the more applicable to the 
CISF. 

From 1969-70 onward the Govern¬ 
ment of India has provided Rs 19.80 crores 
to the States on loan-cum-gr&nts basis 
for the purpose of modernisation of the 
police forces through (a) providing mo¬ 
des of faster transport, (b) providing 
them with better communication facili¬ 
ties such as VHF wireless transmitting 
cum-receiving sets, and (c) equipping 
them with forensic science laboratories. 
“In fact“. the Joint Secretary, Ministry 
of Home Affairs, told the Public Ac¬ 
counts Committee, “we now give assis¬ 
tance of roughly Rs 5 lakhs towards the 
building part and there is no limit for 
the other parts”. On 31 March 1974 
the States were due to repay the Central 
Government Rs. 12-82 crores as loan 
for modernisation of the police force. 
The State-wise break-up of the amount of 
outstanding loans, which perhaps also 
indicates the thrust of police expenditure 
in various States, shows that West Ben¬ 
gal was the heaviest debtor with Rs 1.80 
crores to pay back, followed by Rajas¬ 
than (Rs .1.38 crores), Orissa (Rs. 1.28 
crores), Tamil Nadu (Rs. 1.21 crores,^ 
Madhya Pradesh Rs. 1 crore), Maha-^ 
rashtra (Rs. 91 lakhs) and Kerala (Rs. 
81 lakhs). Other States each had an 
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outstanding of less than Rs 60 lakhs. 
On the same date the total amount due 
to the Central Government from State 
governments as loans for police housing 
was Rs 46.08 crores of which again 
West Bengal accounted for the largest 
amount (Rs 6.02 crores), followed by 
Maharashtra (Rs 4 crores , Madhya 
Pradesh (Rs 3.88 crores), Andhra Pra¬ 
desh (Rs 3.69 crores), Uttar Pradesh 
(Rs 3.68 crores), Tamil Nadu (Rs 3.59 
crores), Karnataka (Rs 3.05), Rajasthan 
(Rs 3.04) crores), Kerala (Rs 2.88 
crores), Orissa (Rs 2.41 crores), Bihar 
(Rs 2.38 crores), Jammu and Kashmir 
(Rs 2.18 crores) and Gujarat (Rs 2.10 
crores). Assam had an outstanding 
loan on this account of Rs 1.99 crores, 
Punjab Re 1.21 crores and Haryana 
Rs 1.12 crores. Other States had an 
outstanding of less than Rs 1 crorc 
each. However, this substantial amount 
already spent does not seem to have en¬ 
hanced police capacity to deal with 
anti-social criminals, although it must 
be conceded that political opponents 
now do get a much rougher treatment 
than a few years ago. 

A Policeman’s Query 

The justification for the increased out¬ 
lay on the police has been questioned not 
by members of Parliament alone. Even 
the former Director-General of the Cen¬ 
tral Reserve Police (CRP) which has 
acquired an unenviable notoriety for its 
misconduct all over India, has raised this 
question. Mr V. G. Kanetkar was the 
first full-time Inspector-General of the 
Central Reserve Police (CRP), in which 
capacity he joined on 28 June 1963. 
There were 12 battalions then. He was 
subsequently made the Director-General 
►of CRP. He left the CRP (and also 
retired from Government service after 35 
years and 7-1/2 months) on 15 Septem¬ 
ber 1969. By that time in the CRP 
there were 52 battalions, a group centre, 
four training institutions and also three 
signal battalions under a wireless adviser 
attached to the Directorate-General 

C *"" s were two Inspectors-General, three 
ty Directors and seven Deputy Ins- 
j>ectors*General. Having worked so vi¬ 
gorously and effectively for strengthen¬ 
ing the CRP Mr Kanetkar raises the 
question if it is a thing of pride that a 


large reserve police force had to be main¬ 
tained in the country. Mr Kanetkar 
writes, "In a span of ten years the Force 
expanded from one Bn. to 52 Bns with 
ancillary institutions. This solid increase 
created thousands of new posts and up¬ 
graded quite a few excluding that of the 
head, but whenever I pondered over this 
transformation, I could not help compar¬ 
ing it with the opening, with fanfare, 
of a new maternity home in the middle 
of a family planning drive. The neces¬ 
sity to augment the strength of the Force 
was felt because conditions in the coun¬ 
try were causing concern and it was 


argued that if troubles at different spots 
had to be contained, the CRP must have 
enough strength to be available for 
despatch anywhere in aid of the local 
police. Was it then a thing of pride 
that a huge reserve had to be created 
only because the internal situation was 
deteriorating (V. G. Kanetkar, VoloT 
of Crime, Bombay, 1971, p. 159). 

The same question applies to the 
growth in the strength of the police force 
as a whole, which has necessarily diverted 
funds from much-needed national en¬ 
deavours to a purely unproductive oc¬ 
cupation. 
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T h» Sunderbans 


oi lets centred around this contradiction. 


Exploitation, Struggle And Banabibi 

By A Correspondent 


TN a class-divided society culture 
must be viewed as something re¬ 
lated with the classes. Folk culture 
has been influenced in its course by the 
culture of the exploiters, but never did 
i| lose its chat ac ter of a culture of the 
exploited. 

Uneven development left remnants of 
tribal culture not among the "scheduled 
tribes" onlv but also amongst the toil¬ 
ing masses of the country. Village com¬ 
munities with their feudal character 
remained more or less unchanged for a 
pretty long time. Even now the village 
stands for the feudal system. In this 
system the exploiters are mainly the 
big landholders, the jotednrs and the 
money lending mahajans. They tried to 
trcnsplant their ideas among the toiling 
masses. It is a fashion to show the 
liberalism of Brahmin cultuie saying it 
tried to assimilate the folk gods and 
folk culture wilhb its fold. But the 
truth could not be concealed. Abanindra 
nath Tagore admitted in his Banglar 
Brata that this liberalism was most un- 
liberal in chaiacter. In accepting the 
*bratas\ he admitted, the Brahmins at¬ 
tempted to bnng the others under their 
clutches. Yet the toiling masses, the 
exploited sections were never and are 
never without their culture. Contradic¬ 
tion between the exploiter and the ex¬ 
ploited is always reflected in folk cul¬ 
ture, though the influence of Brahmin 
culture could not always be avoided. 
In a study of folk culture the lemnants 
of tribal culture, changed by feudal 
culture and Brahmin cultuie, may be 
there. But above all, the struggle of 
the people, thcii fighting spirit is tthe 
dominant factor there. 

The Sunderbans is an area which was 
long secluded from the mainland. Most 
of the area was not Accessible to an 
ordinary man. Life was hard there. 
The British rulers weie interested in 
the early period of reclamation work. 
But soon they became disinterested Most¬ 


ly the middle class adventurers came 
here in the role of supervisors and em¬ 
ployed people who were mostly of 
aboriginal descent These peoole had 
to struggle with almost primitive wea¬ 
pons against all possible dangers from 
natm*. So the first contradiction in the 
area was between man and nature. 
This contradiction in such a form under 
British rule was unique. Similar situa¬ 
tions were created in other parts of 
country also but insecurity could no¬ 
where prevail for so long. Though 
tribal men were brought from other 
places, the main fighters, so far as 
the records go and the present compo¬ 
sition of the population shows, were the 
Pnundras and the Namasudras of 
aboriginal descent. They were, as the 
lecords of the rulers show, most compe¬ 
tent to work in this area. 

After a certain stage of reclamation 
the ramitidars and their representatives 
in the area and other exploiters firmlv 
established themselves on the reclaimed 
land. The hard-working people were 
no more allowed to eiriov the faciUh’as 
they could enioy in habitable are-»s. The 
fetters became strong enough for the 
toilers. So contradiction between the ex¬ 
ploiters and the toilers got the unner- 
hand at this stage. In the cultnvd field 
also the exploiters tried to establish their 
supremacy. 

But jungle life could not be aban¬ 
doned, though further reclamation was 
piohibited by the rulers. Coll-rting of 
timber, honey and wax and fishing in 
the jungle areas are even now the prac¬ 
tice Jungle-life demands team-work, 
a collective life. Individuals get no im¬ 
portance there. But as soon as the 
jungle-goers are back in the locality this 
collective attitude becomes redun¬ 
dant. Exploitation does not spare them. 
The contradiction between jungle-life and 
the life in the locality becomes thus the 
most unique feature of the Sunderbans. 
Jhe culture of fhe Sunderbans is more 


Jungle life 

So any study of the culture of this 
area should begin with the study of cul¬ 
ture in jungle-life. 

Tribal life distinguishes no individual. 
Ego cannot be established here. It is 
because of the primitive means and 
methods of production, the severity of 
nature and insecurity of life. Men who 
came here had a tradition of tribal life ’ 
which could not be washed out by the 
exploiters. Under the new conditions - 
in the Sunderbans when they tried to 
adopt themselves they had to rely on 
the collective. Though this collective dif¬ 
fers from the tribal one in many res¬ 
pects and the influence of the organised 
social life in the locality penetrates 
every now and then, yet culture, tribal 
in nature, may be easily traced in this 
life. There aie some unwritten rules 
observed by every jungle-goer which will 
lead to such a conclusion. 

In the jungle whenever a man is killed 
by a tiger a piece of cloth is hoisted like 
a flag by his mates near the spot. This a 
is meant as a precaution for the fellows 
who will come later. Several cases re¬ 
vealed that the loss is not much mourned 
by the jungle-goers. A new member 
is recruited and they again start for the 
jungle. Such loss is inevitable and there 
is no time to shed tears over it. But the 
hoisting of a flag as a precaution is a 
must. 

No dispute or conflict is allowed in 
the jungle area. Even if it is unavoid¬ 
able, it is to be settled in the locality and ^ 
never in the jungle. 

Blood relationship is not a factor to be^ 
counted here. A few years back a dis-< 
pute became unavoidable in the jungle ^ 
area between two parties of fishermen. 
One of them addressed somebody of the 
other party as a blood relation. He was 
sharply contradicted by the man addres¬ 
sed. He said that such a relation was 
to be considered only when they would be 
out of the jungle, but never in the jun¬ 
gle area. He added that the father-^ 
son relationship also was of no use her&" 
A sense of new life under the peculiar 
conditions of the junple « annot depend 
on relationship m die locality. On the 
contrary* equality, amongst the jungle- 
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goers is above everything. 

This sense of equality is a hindrance 
to the establishment of a dominating god. 
The fight against the severity of nature 
gave birth to magic among the tribals. 
In the jungle area the influence of magic 
is also a prominent feature. The hard¬ 
working jungle-goers are quite helpless 
against the maneaters of the Sunder- 
bans. Magic is practised as a security 
measure. The magicians were mentioned 
in O'Malley’s Bengal District Gazetteers 
as ‘fakirs'. They are now called ‘gunin* 
or *boule\ The word ‘boule’ used to be 
applied to every jungle-goer. But now 
the word is reserved for the magician. 
Hereafter the use of the word in this 
essay will bear tfc same connotation. 

These *boules* may come from any 
religion. They may be Hindu or Muslim 
or Christian. Jungle-goers ? re commuted 
to none of the established religions No 
god of fhese religious can save them frtm 
the Royal Bengal Tiger. Thev must have 
a strong faith, as equality pievails 
amongst them and they cannot depend 
on any dominating god. They must rely 
on magic. Their magicians also cannot 
be committed to these religions. The 
quality a magician needs is a strong 
personality. A batch of jungle-grers 
would depend on a ‘boule* and as such 
he has not scope to falter. Whenever dan¬ 
ger is imminent a ‘boule* must go for¬ 
ward. He is to impart firm faith to the 
jungle-goers and so a strong will is an 
essential quality for a ‘boule*. 

‘Boules’ may be classified into two 
groups—‘guner boule’ and ‘hukumer 
boule*. Of these ‘guner boules* are of 
older origin. They are not guided by 
any person, but by the ‘mantras* or ma¬ 
gic words. They get it from any source. 
But the ‘hukumer boules* are guided by 
‘hukum* or order of some 'hukumdar 
boule*. Such ‘boules* should take the 
name of their ‘guru’ in the jungle. They 
are of later origin. The jungle-goers 
belong to an organised society which is 
feudal in character. Though they work 
under conditions favourable for a tribal 
collective, the bearings of this organised 
society cannot be denied. Feudal cul¬ 
ture encroached on their culture and 
at a result even the magician tended to 
be under some lord. Mablej Fakir of 
Khulna was a famous ‘hukumdar boule*. 


He had disciples of both religious. Hindu 
and Muslim. The author came across a 
man of about 65 who in his early boy¬ 
hood saw this great ‘fakir*. After parti¬ 
tion many of his Hindu disciples came 
to this area of West Bengal. This ‘fakir* 
would never go to the jungle. But his 
disciples would always take his name 
when in the jungle. 

The magic words or the ‘mantras' seem 
to be meaningless in a locality, Hindu 
gods and the Muslim lord 'Barkat* are in 
many cases mentoined in the same ‘man¬ 
tra*. These gods are sometimes threa¬ 
tened that if thev fail to safeguard the 
people, thev will he cursed or rebuked. 
Such a threat to any god is out of the 
question in a feudal society. Kali, Durg?, 
Baia Goopi, Barkat—none gets authority 
over the jungle. The power of the 
mane words is supreme. 

There are *over.’I types of ‘mantras*— 
*Pitu*. ‘Kachuli*. ‘Chalan*. ‘Jalan\ ‘Lr- 
kshman gandi’ etc. Each ‘mantra* has 
its own peculiar function, 'Lakshman- 
gandf will not allow tigers into a specified 
are?, 'chalan* will force any tiger to a 
diiection desired by the ‘boule*. Some 
‘mantras’ are to be uttered loudly, some 
silently, 'Mantras* according to some 
magicians, may be communicated to 
others and that will not weaken the charm 
of the ‘mantras’. Others hold opinions 
contrary to this. ‘Mrntras* according 
to some magicians, are not to be uttered 
in the locality because they might cause 
danger to the place. Some hold that 
these ‘mantras' should be practised every 
day in a lonely place, but the ‘boule' 
should be r?reful so that no ‘mantra* 
enters a goat’s ears. Such practices 
show the indigenous character of the 
‘mantras'. 

‘Boules’ cannot be separated from 
other jungle-goers. They do all the 
work of a jungle-goer. Only those who 
aie old are exempted from hard jobs 
Theie boules are often killed by the 
tigers, but faith in the ‘mantras* amongst 
the regular junglf-goers is not shaken. 

As life in the reclaimed areas become 
securer the zamindars, jotedars and 
other exploiters established themselves 
firmly. Laws and orders of the British 
rulers could not however be established. 
Rules laid down bv the exploiters were 
supreme. Exploitation became as crude 


as possible. Some of the exploiters who 
had connections with Calcutta shook off 
all their cultural pietensions when ex-* 
plotting in this erea. They were greedy, 
profit-mongering adventurers. Though 
'Damarudhar* of Trailokyanath Mil- 
khoppdhyay was not a permanent 
dweller of this area, he is a typical cul¬ 
tural representative of the exploiters 
here. The only difference from the ex¬ 
ploiters residing here is that the latter 
had no attachment to others and no 
excuse for their misdeeds was even 
necessary. 

Some goddesses like Sitala and 
Manasa became entrenched in the area. 
They came from an old heritage. Ex¬ 
ploiters also did not dare to dishonour 
these idols. Durpapuia in some places 
was introduced by these exploiters. 
Kalipuja and Basantipuja were also in¬ 
troduced. In erch case .the exploiters 
took the initiative. But the melas in 
connection with these pujas became 
often a place of corruption. The meta 
in connection with Basantipuja in Bali 
soon became notorious is a place for 
gamblers. 

Banabibi 

The exploited people bee? me helpless 
and their sense of equality in the jungle- 
life was shattered. Their haid labour 
seemed to bring no prosperity. Wealth 
was drained out. Naked exploitation 
on the one hand and no scope of fur¬ 
ther economic development on the other 
made life more or less stagnant. Re¬ 
sistance on the part of the people under 
these circumsti nces become passive in 
nature. The episode of Banabibi along 
with the story of Dukhe Saha and Dhana 
Moule is an outcome of such resistance, 
a pioduct of the contradiction between 
jungle-life and life in the reclaimed areas. 

No religion claims Panabibi to be its 
own. According to the legend, she » 
the daughter of a Muslim frkir. Yet 
she is worshipped bv the iungle-goers of 
all religions. ‘Hajat* making is the old 
method of her puja. But idol making 
is also a practice now. Islam recognises 
no goddess and idol-worshipping is pro¬ 
hibited. Hindus cannot recognise her be¬ 
cause of her origin. Cocks and ducks 
are sometimes offered to her. There is 
no definite *mantra* in her puja and no 
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priest is i squired. She is worshipped 
outside the village and beside the river 
in most cases. But at least in one case 
she is being worshipped by a Brahmin 
priest and almost within the village. 
All these facts prove her folk origin. 

The time of her puja (worship) leads 
to the same conclusion. Established re¬ 
ligions would fix a common time to wor¬ 
ship their gods and goddesses. But 
there is no fixed time for Banabibi. The 
jungle-goers worship her before starting 
for the jungle or after arriving there. 
They have also a practice of worshipping 
her after a safe and successful return. 
There is also her yearly puja. It is 
held in different places at different times. 
The time of work determines the time 
of cultural activities of the people. When 
struggle or work goes on no other thought 
is permitted. But as soon as the season 
of work is over and people get the 
return, there are festivals. Mostly de¬ 
pendent on agriculture as the country is, 
most of its festivals are connected with 
the post-harvest period. Before the sea¬ 
son of work, cultural activities are most' 
ly connected with prayer. These two as¬ 
pects of folk culture—prayer and festi¬ 
val —date from very old days. The 
elimate in different parts of the country 
causes variations in the time of culti¬ 
vation and harvesting. Naturally periods 
of prayer and festival are not the same 
enfciryWherU. In the Sunderbans the 
situation was markedly different. There 
was no specific period for reclamation. 
Work went on throughout the year. 
Though the period of cultivation became 
specific, reclamation work or collection 
of timber, honey and wax had no fixed 
period. On the other hand people en¬ 
gaged in these activities came from vari¬ 
ous parts of the country and they had 
their specific time for prayers and festi¬ 
vals. So Banabibi is being worshipped 
throughout the year on the one hand 
and on the other there is her yearly puja 
which is influenced by the cultural heri¬ 
tage. The fixed time differs from place 
to place and even among people of 
the same profession. Sometimes her 
puja is retained among the cultivators 
who were once engaged in reclamation 
work. Vitality in such pujas is absent 
-t-the puja being only traditional. Per¬ 
haps these pujas are parts of prayers. 


Some fishermen coming from East Ben¬ 
gal (now Bangladesh) claimed that they 
were familiar with the goddess even be* 
fore leaving their old abode. They wor¬ 
ship her in the month of Magh (Janu- 
ary-February). They could not explain 
the reason for the time. Perhaps this 
was related to cultivation and their festi¬ 
vals mingled with the yearly puja of 
Banabibi. Most striking is the time ob¬ 
served by the Rajbansi fishermen. They 
worship Banabibi in the jungle 
in the month of Kartik (Septcm- 
ber-October) and again in the locality 
in Agrahayan (October-November) The 
Rajbansis adopt the 'komor' system in 
fishing. The season of 'komor* ends in 
Kartik. So before leaving the area of 
Banabibi they must do her puja. In the 
locality they would worship her in a 
festve mood in Agrahayan. 

Banabibi is of very recent origin. 
Gopendra Krishna Basu in his Banglar 
Loukik Deb Devi tried in vain to trace 
her origin. The contradiction which gave 
birth to her cannot be dated back more 
than 150 years. In O'Malley*s Bengal 
District Gazetteers where gods and god¬ 
desses, fakirs and several aspects of folk 
culture are Mentioned, there is not a 
single word regarding Banabibi. In 
places the jungle-goers know her after 
coming to the West Bengal part of the 
Sunderbans. But she was readier ac¬ 
cepted by these jungle-goers. In these 
areas, after magic Banabibi enjoys res¬ 
pect and faith. She is worshipped, for 
she is a always with the distressed jun¬ 
gle-goers. She demands nothing from 
her votaries but she is not ready to to¬ 
lerate Dakshin Roy, the ‘kafer* who de¬ 
vours human beings. Such a goddess 
who demands nothing but protects hu¬ 
man beings from tigers can serve no 
purpose of the exploiters. She is a folk 
goddess. 

To understand the cult of Banabibi is 
to understand the folk culture of the 
Sunderbans. The exploiters did not abs¬ 
tain from going to the jungle areas. But 
the environment did not suit them. They 
could not but try to establish themselves 
there. Naturally the law of equality was 
in question. To thwart their influence 
which was unable to take roots there a 
goddesss was created by the people. 
Moreover, on their return to the locality 


they fell easy prey to these profit-mon¬ 
gers. Banabibi was created to keep up 
their spirits. She is ever benevolent to 
the toilers. She fought in two cases. 

In the beginning she hod to make her 
way, fighting with Narayani, mother of 
Dakshin Roy. It was a bitter fight and 
after a fierce battle Banabibi emerged 
the winner. She took possession of the 
18 bhatis but distributed these among 
others. The exploited sections of the 
people were satisfied by the beating up * 
of a torturer. Nothing more at that stage 
could be thought of. But the reflection # 
of the people’s desire is clear when 
we find Banabibi prohibiting forcible en¬ 
croachments on others' areas. Didn’t 
encroachment by force uproot many of 
these hard-working men from their 
homes? 

The second fight was against Dakshin 
Roy who came in the disguise of a tiger, 41 
to devour Dukhe Saha. This time > 
Banabibi did not go herself but sent 
her brother Sa Jangali to beat back 
this demon with a 'khapra*, the wooden * 
stick. Sa Jangali went forward and 
struck hard this abominable beast on the 
head with his strong fist.. The animal " 
fled and Sa Jangali chased it. Dakshin 
Roy took shelter at Bara Gazi's place 
and Sa Jangali reproached the Gazi for , 
sheltering a demon who was in ' 
the habit of eating human beings. 
Bara Gazi mediated between Dakshin 
Roy and Banabibi and ultimately the 
former surrendered to the latter. 

Nothing more is said about Sa Jang¬ 
ali, brother of Banabibi. But he is 
none the less an important figure. Gorky 
said. "It is quite feasible that notable 
people of antiquity provided raw mate¬ 
rial for the invention of gods'*. Here, « 
there is no question of antiquity. Yet A 
Sa Jangali is created after the image 
of his creator, the jungle-going people. 
His weapon is primitive. He fights not 
as a god, but as a jungle-goer. Stories 
of such a fight with some tiger are not 
uncommon here. Sa Jangali is the 
idealisation of the toilers in the jungle. 
Such heroism was required in jungle- 
life and man became hero. 

Dakshin Roy is worshipped in the 
southern part of 24-Parganas. But his 
data character is revealed in the Bana¬ 
bibi episode. He exacts human life as 
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Defend Prisoners 


The Legal Aid Committee has been 
functioning since August 1972 to help 
thousands of political prisoners living 
in sub-human conditions in different jails 
in India. Most of them being poor peo¬ 
ple and peasants are not able to de¬ 
fend themselves against the large number 
of charges (sometimes as high as 60) 
framed against them. If any one was 
granted bail or acquitted, he or she would 
be tagged onto other cases and rearrested. 

The Legal Aid Committee tried to 
stand by the side of the victims irres¬ 
pective of their ideology. 

The task was not easy. Getting in¬ 
formation and instructions from the 
prisoners, organising legal defence in 
various courts, acute financial and 
numerous other problems, specially in 
a regime of police terror, stood in our 
way. But a large number of friends, 
sympathisers, and democratic-minded 
people* and organisations cooperated 
with us to tackle the problems. 

Up to June 1974 nearly jj.000 politi¬ 
cal prisoners from different jails sought 
legal help from the committee. 

One hundred and forty bail and ha¬ 
beas corpus petitions were moved 
for detenus and bail was granted in 56 
cases. Twenty-one were released The 
rest are pending hearing. 

One hundred and forty bail petitions 
were moved for undertrial prisoners; bail 
was granted in 20 cases. 

Sixty-six Sessions cases were attend¬ 
ed; 46 were acquitted. Eleven are pen¬ 
ding trial. The rest were convicted. 

Twenty-eight appeal cases were filed 
before the High Court in connection with 
death sentence and life imprisonment; 
two appeals were filed before the Supre¬ 


me Court. Sixty miscellaneous appeals 
were filed before various courts. 

During the past two years the com¬ 
mittee has participated in various demo¬ 
cratic movements to demand the release 
of all political prisoners and protect the 
civic and democratic rights of the people 
at large. 

The committee knows that very little 
could be done so far and that our efforts 
barely touch the fringe of the vast prob¬ 
lem. The committee appeals to progres¬ 
sive and democratic people and organi¬ 
sations to set up support groups in their 
respective neighbourhoods in order |to 
provide continuous help to the committee. 

It invites criticism of its work 
and suggestions. It appeals to all con¬ 
cerned to come forward and help it fin¬ 
ancially, organisationally and by com¬ 
municating information about those 
still languishing in jail. 

Cheques drawn in favour of Bina 
Banerjee may be sent to either of the 
addresses given below Money orders, 
cash and communications to the office 
( 2 ):- | 

1. Bina Banerjee, 

Account No. 10816 

United Bank of India, Sealdah. 
Branch, 28, Acharya Prafulla Chan¬ 
dra Roy Road, Calcutta-9. 

2. Jayasree Rana, Secretary, |LegaI 
Aid Committee, 9, Old Post Office 
Street, (First Floor), Calcutta-1. 
Office hours: 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Monday to Friday 
Sd/ Amar Prasad Chakravarty 
President, Legal Aid Committee 
Sd/- Jayasree Rana, Secretary, 

Legal Aid Committee. 









vent He is ranked with a Royal Ben* 
gal Tiger, the enemy of the people. 
Dr Tushar Chatterjee, an academic 
pundit of folk culture, tried to prove 
him a god of cultivation. The acade¬ 
mic pundits "have been completely 
eilent regarding the unmistakable signs 
of a materialist mode of thought in¬ 
evitably precipitated by labour processes 
and by the facts of ancient man's social 
life". Hatred for the exploiter is ex¬ 
pressed somehow or other in the folk 
culture of a class-divided society. It was 
never intended to be concealed. It is 
the exploiters who always glorified them- 
sefveA and distorted folk culture by 
any and every means. The Mangal 
Kavyas bear this imprint of distortion. 
Folk gods were replaced by the ex¬ 
ploiters. But the scope for rebellion 
was always utilised by the folk. In the 
episode of Banabibi and the story of 
Dukhe Saha and Dhana Moule hatred 
for Dakshin Ray is so clearly ventilated 
that there is little scope of mistaking 
i hit character. He might have replaced 
tome god of cultivation, but he himself 
4 is nothing but a representative of the 
exploiters. 

Another goddess is there, Narayani, 
who tried to stand m the way of Bana¬ 
bibi. She is mentioned as the mother 
of Dakshin Roy and that is enough. 

The Banabibi episode is connected 
with a story the nutshell of which is as 
follows. 

Dhana and Mana were bi others. They 
had enough, yet Dhana wanted to go 
to the forest to collect honey and wax. 
Mana tried in vain to stop him. Arrange¬ 
ments were almost ready when Dhana 
found that he needed one man to help 
him. He went to Dukhe, a poor cow¬ 
herd, and told him that it was a shame 
for him to tend cows for others. He 
invited Dukhe to join his team, where 
he would have nothing to do but stay on 
the boat. He also promised to ariange 
his marriage on return. In the same 
way his mothei was coaxed to agree and 
Dukhe started with the team. 

In the jungle everything was not all 
right. Dakshin Roy specifically de¬ 
manded that Dukhe be given to him to 
be devoured. Dhana pretended not to 
j^gree, but ultimately gave way. Dukhe 
refused to lea\e the boat to collect 
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some timber when asked to do so. 
Dhana began to reproach Dukhe. 
Dukhe had to get down and the boat 
left without him. 

Dukhe on his return from the woods 
found not the boat but Dakshin Roy in 
the disguise of a tiger. He according 
to his mother's advice prayed to Bana¬ 
bibi but afterwards became senseless. 
Banabibi at once appeared along with 
his brother on the scene. Sa Jangali 
went forward to teach Dakshin Roy a 
good lesson. Chased by him, Dakshin 
Roy fled to Bara Gazi for shelter. 
Bara Gazi mediated between him and 
Banabibi and Dakshin Roy surrendered 
to her Dukhe was taken to his land 
by Kalu Roy, a friend of his. 

Dukhe's mother had been told by 
Dhana that Dukhe had been devoured 
by a tiger. Severely shocked she was 
about to die when Dukhe came back. 
Now Dukhe by the grace of Bara Gazi 
became a nawab. He called Dhana 
Moule to his court. Dhdna had not the 
courage to disobey. Shakily he appeared 
Though Dukhe did not punish him, 
Dhana could not be sure. To avert 
Dukhe's wrath he arranged the marriage 
of his daughter Champa with him. 

Call of the Jangle 

The call of the jungle is not at eH 
sweet to a common man. Until and un¬ 
less compelled no one desires to risk his 
life. But the exploiters would not let 
them stay at home. Sweet words and 
promise of a bright future would be 
used to seduce the common people. 
Dhana, when he first appeared before 
Dukhe, said, "I have come to know your 
condition. Your father on his death bed 
asked me to look after you. What are 
you doing} 

A real wellwisher no doubt! So long 
he had no time to honour the wishes of 
a dying man. Only when he needed 
a man on his boat did he come to the 
cowherd. How sweet was his promise! 
He would get Dukhe married on their 
return 1 

That is not all. The law of jungle 
life, the law of equality and inter-de¬ 
pendence, was deliberately violated by 
this exploiter. He was hesitant for a 
moment, but at last he shook ofi his 
mask and dedicated the poor boy to 


the demon who devours human beings* 
This was more than enough to arouse 
the wrath of the people. The appear* 
ance of Sa Jangali and his chasing of 
Dakshin Roy reflect the extent of this 
wrath. 

But would Dhana be spared ? As the 
economic development was stagnant at 
a certain point and there was no 
other scope, Dukhe, the representative 
of the toiling masses, had to be changed 
into a more powerful man—a 'nawab*. 
He could behead Dhana any time. But 
Dhana, a real rogue, knew how to bribe 
a more powerful man and this time he 
managed to escape by marrying his 
daughter to Dukhe. 

This socio-economic part of the legend 
with the stoiy of origin and establish¬ 
ment of Banabibi is depicted in Bana¬ 
bibi Johuranama or the story of Dhana 
Moule and Dukhe Saha by the poet, 
Muhammed Munsi, of Bhursut Kanpur. 
The book is influenced by a great ex¬ 
tent by Mollah culture. Yet in the book 
desire and reality as reflected in the 
minds of the toiling masses could not 
be distorted altogether. The social part 
of the story is played by the local 'jatra 
party'. The ‘pala* is naturally very po¬ 
pular in the area. Banabibi appears be¬ 
fore Dukhe in the disguise of his mo¬ 
ther. The ‘pala* is full of songs which 
express the emotional side of the story 
Many songs are composed separately to 
glorify the benevolent goddess. But 
the 'pala* is so popular that these songs 
seem dull. 

The economic background of the 
Sunderbans is unique in Bengal. Life 
is nowhere so insecure in the battle 
with nature. The cultural aspect ac¬ 
cordingly is unique too. Nowhere else 
in Bengal in the last hundred years can 
folk culture be seen in its more or less 
unpolluted nature. Magic, myths, 
folk religion, tales of exploitation, all 
these characteristics of folk culture may 
be traced in this area. Attempts to 
explore the social life will reveal many 
other aspects, no doubt Even from this 
standpoint the Sunderbans is tlje call 
of the day. 
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I N this yeai of stalk hunvci, the Bihar Government* with the fullest conni¬ 
vance of the Centre staged a naked show of force which perhaps has 
no pai illel in this countiyfoi the degtee of oigamsation, any deploymfenJ of 
secunly nun Die prcpaialions, as on the eve ol the railway stake of May, 
wcu pioloiurcd and meticulous To pi event the glieiao of the Seciretanat 
ind of Ministers ind legislators all loutes to Patna were bamcaded within 
i thnt>-mih i idiu*. and all transpoit was scaiched and later cancelled on 
Novunbci 4 Thousands of people weic airested before and during the 
demonstration and the participants on Monduy were themselves gHeraoed, 
t< r-gassed and luthi-clnrged Battered and bruised, they put up a desperate 
satygi iha Mr J P Naiay rt n was hurt About 3,000 arrested satyagrahis 
who were kept m the Botanical Gaidens went without food and blankets 

Rcpoits oO F i mdicati that the piocession led by Mr Narayan was peace¬ 
ful Thut wne so many bamcndes and security forces that it was not 
possible to get ncai the Secretariat—-in fact, relations of Mimsteis made a 
fortune out of the bamboo larncadcs 

Mi Ghafooi who was in the Control Room, was happy at tWe success 
of this opddtion on a wai footing which accoidmg to him went off just 
\s the Pnmc Mimstei had wanted it 

1 ikt somt >theis who dc n |he habit of desnmg to base a dialogue with 
Mis Gandhi befoie launching a ‘momentous* movement Mi Naia>an met the 
lad\ but not mudi haim was done Mrs Gandhi was against dissolution of 
the Assembly and the Ministry in Bihar undei pressuie—foigetting what she 
did in Kerala u 1959 she swore hy elections knowing full well that it would 
be diffu lilt for any partv to beat her in that game considering the icsources 
she cun mobilise by any means and the tucks the mastans of hei party have 
peifeclcd Mi Mara van wanttd the Assembly and Ministry to be dissolved. 
The country or those few people who can lead and write heard some hair¬ 
splitting discouise on satvagraha, mass action and tepiesentative democracy. 
People could (are less for these abstractions Mr Narayan, who was surprised 
by the 'shameless cruelty*, and the 'barbarism* of the authonties on Novem* 
her 4, has said that if he lives he will bring those responsible foi these acts 
to their senses He wil! now go on with his plans for a janata assembly and 
ministry, and the sympathies end suppoit of many will he on his side The 
Congress and its jack ils- -the CPI—in the mean time will launch a country- 
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wide 'counter-offensive* against BSkar- 
type movements The CPI(M) is un¬ 
happy that the Jan Sangh and the 
Congress (0) are on the Bihar Co-ordi¬ 
nation Committee with the socialists am 
talks of an independent movement to 
force the Assembly and the Mimstyr to 
Ro. 

Tin. movement in Bilkii will gain if 
the palv thtouticians of many hues do 
somtthmg in their own Stitts If the 
'disoidtr' spreads, the fortes of law 
and otlici will be stretched thin As for 
Novembu 4 in Patna, the unpieccdent- 

A Walkover 

Tbt mimitvble Henry is tomi and 
gone kcVing behind a trail ot 

fal'tii [ *n uuf Mimsltis in the thiee 
counines of the suit online nt he visited 
If this was mt int to piopiliale him so 
that moii v.hf it and dollar lay flow in¬ 
to the tluee countnc* the gesture m«.y 
noj lnvt been entndv lost on him He 
has made seme pi onuses which may be 
supplement'd tf the countries behave 
during tht it penod of piobalion In 
the couise of hi* pievmu* tup to this 
subcontinent Mi khsinner had dis- 

appcaied some whole m PikiUan to sui- 
face m Ptkuv to piepaic the giound 
for the now-famous Nixon visit On 

this tup lu cairn via Moscow possibly 
because lu w.intrd to dimonstnle to 
Indn tint lu* has counted lus l c >7l 
tilt tovwuds Pikist in Much to the eh- 
tion ot oui iuIc i h< dt clued in New 
Delhi thit th< V ^ ucogniscd Indu s 
leading lob in South Asnn itTans and 
to undeisiou il stiyid m New Delhi for 
three rnd a lull days loi talks not only 
with flu Pi mu Mini tu and the L\tei 
n&l Affins Mimstu but also with some 
lightweights in llu Cibimt all of whom 
were duly impiessed b\ the sudden 
surre ot fncndhnt m the US idmi- 
nistralion tov aic's the Ciovtinmcnt of 
Mrs Gjindhi which tin CIA is alleged 
to be trying lonM-intly to topple Ban¬ 
gladesh and Pakist m wee not woith 
moie *h\n a day's visit cuh cle.nly 
they aie no* the countuc Mi Kissinger 
came to ronquci 

New Delhi was tagei to be (onquei 


cd steps taken by the Government are 
evidence that Mr Narayan won. One 
does not know why he is not calling on 
the workers and poor peasant* to jonn 
m Perhaps communist influence on the 
woikers » one reason, another may be 
that, unlike the students who have not 
much to lose but their classes, the work¬ 
ers cannot afford to usk their wages 
these days As for the poor peasants, 
one dors not know then leaction But 
unless these classes aic brought m, J P 
will find his t sk whatevei it is much 
haidei 


For Kissinger 

ed, it had only to eat its brave woids of 
the past about sdf-ieliancc, about the 
CIA’s smistei plots, appatcntly with the 
connivance of the US admmistiation, 
about the U S attempt to influence 
India’s independent policy thiough ex 
ternal and internd piessuies The un¬ 
derstanding Ub Sccietary of Stale 
played Ins lolc gallantly He said the 
US ateplcd nonalignmcnt, of course of 
the Indian vanity, he said the US Ind 
no obuclion to India's close relationship 
with the USSR, as if the US itself is 
not trying foi it especially after China's 
icfusal to icspond with the expected 
warmth to American overtures, he said 
the US was icady to leave behind the 
peaks and vJlivs of Indo-Amciican ie- 
litionship with the US This was, in 
effect, a declaration that the Indian 
policy did not clash with American aims 
in this legion and as long as India per¬ 
sists in this policy the US would not 
mind occasional t nli-US outbursts by 
Indian leados foi home consumption 
India may continue to make appropnate 
noises about the proposed U S naval 
base at Die s o Gucia and the Soviet 
Union may begin an experiment m co¬ 
existence in the Indian Ocean, but that 
will not affect India's iclations with 
eithei Mis Bandalanaike's overnight 
hilt in New Delhi for talks with Mrs 
Gandhi was not without reason 

Weeks befoie Mr Kissinger's visit, 
India h d aciecd to the pioposal for 
setting up a joint commission and an 
untold numbei of sub-commission > un¬ 


der it for promoting economic, cultural, 
educational, ! and technological ex¬ 
changes between the two countries,^ 
Such commissions are already looking 
after Indo*Soviet relations, and the U.S. 
could not lag behind. Obviously, nei- 
thei the U.S. noi the USSR can ignore 
a nuclear India, and they are determin¬ 
ed to eollaboiate in propping up its 
crumbling economy and discredited re¬ 
gime as fa» as they can They must 
have a unity of purpose of which Mr 
Kissingei might have made sure in 
Moscow before he descended on New 
Delhi Tht new and mature relation¬ 
ship between India and the US. of 
which the foundation was laid by him 
during his new Delhi trip will be con¬ 
tingent on India not departing from 
its picv nl policy in international 
affairs Mi kissingei has denied that 
the US has any hrgcmonist ambitions 
buj has demanded that Indian attitudes 
must subserve Amencin mluests as they 
are dome now I le has not clarified the 
deviation to which the US will object, 
at lea*t not public !y But since the U.S. 
and the USSR have made it a common 
point, one of the deviations may w'ell 
be any Indian attempt foi a rapproche¬ 
ment with China. 

i 

Thieu At Bay 

Things are on the move again, on the 
political plane this time, m South 
Vietnam lhe fighting of couise never 
ct ased and the fatalities have been en¬ 
ormous Thieu had to give up a large 
number of outposts in the Mekong delta, 
the ratio of desertions from his aimy is 
using and the army cannot let off any ■ 
number of shells and bombs they like 
because of the cut in US. supplies The 
Communists, however, are not preparing 
for a major offensive They know that 
the fantastic inflation, corruption and 
inefficiency will wear out the regime 
Rut they have made it clear that they 
will have nothing to do with Thieu, a 
pet sis tent demand before the Paris agree¬ 
ment which they had to give up for 
the sake of peace. Thieu and his Ame- 
»»<an allies have oared little for the 4 
teims of the agreement Political pn- 
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•oners continue to rot in their thousands 
in jails; the third force has not been 
allowed to be formed v and no govern* 
\ ment of national concord is in sight. 
The intermittent talks are deadlocked. 

Internal causes and the fall of Nixon 
perhaps have encouraged the opposition 
forces to make a public appearance. 
Buddhist as well as Catholic leaders 
have expressed their discontent over the 
present state of affairs and even hinted 
* that Thicu should go. This time Thieu 
has not shown his usual fangs but allow¬ 
ed some opposition, in the hope that 
it will help let off steam and nothing 
much will happen. What will happen 
in Saigon may not affect his fate; per¬ 
haps it is being decided in the country¬ 
side. But Srigon may dramatise the 
problem of Vietnam which the world 
seems to have forgotten. 

The Mediterranean 

A correspondent writes: 

The Soviet Union and the United 
States are locked in a sharp contention 
in the Mediterranean. Large numbbrs 
of Soviet and U.S. warships are de¬ 
ployed there. This display of force is 
" part of a scramble for world hegemony, 
each trying to outwit the other. 

The Mediterranean is of great strategic 
importance, for it is the hub of the sea 
traffic of Europe, Asia and Africa and 
the southern barrier of Europe, the focus 
of U.S.-Soviet contention for hegemony. 
Their struggle for predominance 
“ there is a part of their struggle * 
for predominance in Europe and the 
, Middle East. It also forms en impor- 
^ tant link in their rivalry for maritime 
hegemony. In recon* years, the Soviet 
Union has despatched a large number 
of warships to the Mediterranean from 
the Black Sea. challenging U.S. impe¬ 
rialism. until then the overlord in this 
part of the world. The number of ships 
maintained bv the U.S. Six»h Fleet and 
the Soviet permanent fleet is about the 
** same usually around 50, During tbe Mid¬ 
east October war last year, the number 
of Soviet ships increased to over 90. 
The Mediterranean has thus become a 
sea with the highest concentration of 


Soviet and U.S. warships in the world. 

Each of tht two super-powers seeks to 
consolidate and expand its own hege¬ 
mony while trying to weaken and wipe 
out the influence of the other. In this 
rivalry the Mediterranean countries be¬ 
come victims. Military manoeuvres are 
held there from time to time, endanger¬ 
ing the freedom of navigation of other 
countries. U.S. and Soviet ships follow 
each other, keeping a close watch on 
erch other*** movements and spying for 
information. Apart from maintaining 
huge permanent fleets, the Soviet Union 
and the U.S. have sent big mercantile, 
fishing and “oceanogrrphic reseirch” 
fleets there. Most of these ships are 
tools foi plundering the resouices of 
other countries and spy-ships in disguise. 
In the design for overseas expansion, the 
Soviet Union offers to “help” others to 
expand ports, build docks, train technical 
personnel foi port administration set up 
“joint oceanographic study stations” and 
sn on and so forth. 

The tension in Cyprus rnd the eastern 
Meditenanean illustrates the insecurity 
in the region. Both super-powers have 
tried to gain control of this island country 
of strategic importance which ha* al¬ 
ways been regaided bv imneriilism os 
an “unsinlcnble carrier”. The fuly 15 
coup in Cyprus took place £ gainst the 
background of their biltei rivalry m the 
eastern Mediterranean To facilitate its 
expansion in the Mediterranean, the 
Soviet Union made a lot of noise, ashl¬ 
ing that “the Soviet Union is a Black 
Sea Power rnd o*so a Mediterranean 
power”, that "we are by no means a 
guest in the Mediteiranean”, etc Isn*t 
it rrlhcr far-fetched for the Soviet 
Union to claim 'hat it is among the 
Mediterranean countries? 

More than ever, the Mediterranean 
peop*c today do not reconcile them¬ 
selves to the aggression, control, inter¬ 
ference, plunder and bullying bv tbe 
two powers They want U.S. and Soviet 
warships and military bases to pull 
out of the Mediterranean. The Medi¬ 
terranean countries with a total popu¬ 
lation of some 300 million are a big 
force and should be able to resist tbe 
LkS.-Soviet attempt to establish econo¬ 
mic and political domination. 


Armed Struggle In 
India ; 

The Giiadar Paity—I 

Gail Omvedt 

Introduction 

▼ HIS paper is about on a little known 
trend in tbe Indiin libeiation 
movement, the Ghadai Paity, which w s 
nrtivc first as a inolutionaiy nationalist 
organisation fonred on armed struggle 
prior to Worlu Wai I, and then as a 
communist-led movement in the 1920s. 

The Ghadar movement deseives to be 
better known fm sever" I leasons. First, 
it was the most international of all In¬ 
dian revolutionary <>ir mi nations, with 
a sphere of operation that ran quite 
literally fiom Stockton, California, to 
Shanghai, China. Second, it wrs the 
organisation that Itook most seriously 
the issue of aimed stiugele for indepen¬ 
dence and was for a number of reasons 
the brsl-plnccd to actually attempt it. 
Third, whi!e it took the liberation of 
Indha as its go, 1, it was not really an 
“all-Indian” putv but was rather based 
on one linguistic-n itiunal moup: the 
Puniahi Sikhs whose home! »nd is in 
northwestern fndn. Thus, the history 
of Ghndar how ii a lose ant! why it 
took flie form it did, whv it failed rnd 
in the end became absorbed within an 
Indian remmnnid mo* ement th t took 
a tjuife different diiection i T ivc r impor¬ 
tant insights into the in turn and special 
problems of Indt »n n it ion *b«m .and 
communism and into the multinational 
characteristics of Indian soci.al history. 

The Gli.adai movement it* elf went 
through at least thi-e rinimct phase* of 
development. The first Was prior to 
1917, when the Gbadar Pnrtv was or¬ 
ganised in 1913 nmone Indian immi¬ 
grants (primarily S f kl s) to th(» west* 
coast of North Amerira. with *he roal 
of organising rrmed insurrection for 
total independence in Indii and foment¬ 
ing mutiny among Sikh soldier in th© 
British imperial army throughout th© 
world. A particularly provoking inci¬ 
dent here was the voyage of th© 
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Komagata Maru, a ship bearing 376 
immigrants to Vancouver, which was 
refused landing and finally forced to 
return to India, where its travellers 
were fired upon by ttye police upon 
landing in Calcutta (with 18 killed) and 
arrested. The highlight of this period 
came in 1914 and 1910, after the out¬ 
break of Woild War 1, when Ghad^rites 
from North Amenca and other areas of 
Sikh settlement thioughout Asia leturn- 
ed en masse tc India to attempt an up¬ 
rising. In the context of the general un¬ 
willingness of Indian nationalists to op¬ 
pose the British at this time, their in¬ 
surrection was smashed The British were 
able to intercept and arrest nearly all 
of them, and a scries of trials lesulted 
in the hanging of 42 men 
and the sentencing of 207 others m the 
Lahore conspnacy cases and the shoot¬ 
ing of 4? and the sentencing of 184 m 
court m.arlnls a using out of a mutiny 
among soldiers in Smnpoip 

Nevertheless, the Ghadar movement 
was revived after 1920, and its second 
phase was predominantly a communist 
one. The leadeidiip now was almost 
entirely drawn from the Punjab Sikh 
immigrants w'ho had been fnrm-workeis 
in California, lumberwoikcrs m Oregon 
and British Columbia, the few non-Sikh 
intellectuals who had spaiked the eailicr 
phase (such as l ala Ilaidayal) no longei 
were involved The Gh’du activists in 
this penod continued the eailicr effoits 
to get militnv aid fiom powers hostile 
to the British government, only now they 
looked to the Soviet Union instead of 
Germany and Japan as eniliu revolu¬ 
tionaries had done They continued ef¬ 
foits to instigate mutiny among Indian 
soldiers and to establish oiganis tional 
bases wheicver the Bntish army was 
stationed -only now the mam effoit, the 
most threatening one to the Bntish em¬ 
pire, focused on China, wheie they had 
connections with the Kuomintang and 
the Chinese Communist Party and where 
they joined Koreans and Vietnamese in 
an organisation known as the “Interna¬ 
tional Union of Oppressed Peoples of the 
East," formed under the leadership of 
Ho Chi Minh m 1925 Finally, they 
continued to return to India itself to oiga 
nise in the Punjab, only now they sought 
to supplement then jnsuirectional goals 


with efforts to establish a mass base It 
was in this ppuod that they began the 
organising of peasant movements. 

Tins phase m many ways ended with 
the failure m China in 1927, though 
Ghadar Communists in India maintained 
something of a separate identity through 
the 1930s and 1940s until they were 
finally absorbed into the regular Indian 
Communist Party A third phase would 
be the lolo of the Ghadar movement m 
the U.S where it became finally a focus 
of ethnic identity among Punjabi lm- 
migiants m California 

This aiticle will focus on the second 
phase, the Ghadar communism of the 
1920s The remaikable thing about this 
aspect of Ghadar is that it is so little 
known and so little written .about. From 
the communist «ide, the major books on 
Indian communism, such as Oveistreet 
and Wmdmillei’s massive histoiy, and 
the major memoirs of nily Indian lo *- 
clcis such those of M N Roy, scaiccly 
mention it On the side of Ghadai his 
tonography, it is equally ignored mo>t 
of the nationalist histories stop wUh thf 
fust phase, apoarentlv a much safer 
part of the Indian nationalist Indilion 
\nd the few iccounts tint do tied with 
the coinmumM pennd h.ave little oi no¬ 
thing to say of China, foi instance, 
Mathui’s Indian Revo’utionary Move¬ 
ment in /he U.S.A. wutes of the Ghaclai - 
ites that Irom 19?3 onwads “the ccntei 
of then activity wa** m Afi/hanist n” 
Sum!iiiN an account by a leader of tlv 
pro-Moscow Communist Pativ of Indn 
(CPI)* mentions briefly the efforts lo 
work through Afghanistan but says no¬ 
thing of China it is peril ips possible 
that the CPI today is reluctant to edmit 
even the existence of revolution in China 
m the 1920s 

Trom these published secondaiy soui- 
ces one might guess that Ghadvi com¬ 
munism, and particulailv the “Chinese 
connection", w is of little importance 
And yet a maior documentary source 
on Indian communism in this pound in¬ 
dicates the contrary This is a honk 
published originally in 1927 onlv foi use 
by counter-intelligence officials in Inch.* 
and abroad, written by Sn David Peine, 

*(G Adhikan. Baba Sohan Singh 
Bhakna, People's Publishing House) 


Duector of the Intelligence Bureau for 
the Government of India from 1924, on 
Communism in India, 1924-1927. Petrie 
notes that "Sikhs of the Ghadar. 
persuasion, whether in America, India 
or elsewhcic, have ever been ready to 
league themselves with any of our ene¬ 
mies, almost without waiting to be ask¬ 
ed" And remarkably, m a book of 292 
pages focu«mg on all of India, Petrie 
gives 70 pages specifically to Ghidar 

Liv ltics, and of that 5? pages to the 
Ghadar oi gamsing m China and 18 pages 
lo Ghadar oiganising in the Punjab. And 
in his “who’s v\ho“ communist activists 
and symp tluscis following the n irrative, 
50 to 212 peuons mentomod wcie part 
of lh" Ghadai movement Laltr we will 
return to Pitne'* own analysis, but the 
attention given to tin- movement indicates 
at the very least that it earned a dispio- 
poiliomto weight in the hading British 
thinking of the turn 

Finally, Punjabi communism today is 
relatively strong within India as a whole 
In turns of voles poll'd by communist 
paitns m stale legislitivc assemhhes since 
independent e u his uin fouith behind 
West Bengal, Koi da and \ndhi i, and 
tins vole has l>"tn much inon mi | Inscd 
than any of the nlh< i Slates I| h id m 
the l c, 50s tli 1 ‘‘tiongtst hu n r lhhas of 
.any Stale in Indi i And this Punjabi 
(onununi-m his giown almost chrertly out 
of Chad ir-b ised oiimi i mg m the 1920s 
and 1930s 

The Punjab 

The Ghadai movement was limited al¬ 
most entirely to Punj ibis and mainly to 
Puniabi Sikhs, not out of any desire to 
be a movement with a regional oi pio- 
vmcial base, but because th* multinational 
chat tier of India and the specific histo¬ 
ne d development of its diffeicnt linguis¬ 
tic nationalities made tins the fiamcwork 
ofGhadir oi gamsing (Therefore, any 
account of Ghadai must begin with a des- 
cnption of the place of the Punjab with¬ 
in India) 

The Pun mb occupies the northwest 
of India, the “land of the five rivers” 
T, s population includes three main reh- 
" ous groups, Hindu®, Muslims, and th»* 
Sikhs, whose religion arose out of an 
effort to syncretise aspects of Hinduism 
and Islam but developed a separate and 
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very militant identity in the 17th century 
in the context of fights against the Mu¬ 
ghal empire. The larger Punjab pro¬ 
vince under British rule was split into 
Muslim (Pakistan) and Hindu-Sikh 
(India) sections upon partition in 1947; 
the State after that was split again into 
Hindi-speaking (Hindu) Haryana and 
Punjabi-speaking (Sikh) Punjab in 1966. 
The smaller Punjab State of today has 
a population of about 13,500,000 or 
2.5% of the Indian total and a land 
area of 1.5^ of the total area of India. 
Considered the Sikh homeland, during 
the British period its population was fairly 
evenly split among Hindus, Muslims and 
and Sikhs, and it contained the districts 
that were the heartland of Ghadar acti¬ 
vity and influence. 

The special characteristics of the 
Punjab province under British imperia¬ 
lism were that it was both geographically 
strategic, located as it was near the tia- 
ditionally northwest routes of invasion 
into the subcontinent, and socially stra¬ 
tegic. since it provided the largest com¬ 
ponent of soldiei3 to the Biilish army. 
At the time of the Mutiny or "(hst war 
of independence” in 1857. the Punjab 
had been just recently conquered and 
its soldiers did not join other Indians in 
revolt; the British rulers were conscious 
of this loyalty and from that time forth 
began to favour the Punjabis as a spe¬ 
cial “martial race”. In a process which 
one writer has called the "Punjabisation" 
of the Indian army from 1892 to 1914, 
a total of 57 out of 123 infantry units 
were recruited from the Punjab and more 
Punjabis filled the Bombav units Thus, 
the Punjabis (Sikhs, Muslims and Hindus) 
were the most numerous of any Indian 
nationality within the British army. 

The role of Punjabis as soldiers bad 
two results. First, it was probably be¬ 
cause of their importance that British 
administration continued to favour the 
Punjab with development funds. The 
Punjab absorbed a greater amount of 
investment in irrigation, power and roads 
than any other province. Its share was 
particularly high during the period 1897- 
98 to 1918-19, when the province got 
27% of all gross public investment in 
the three together and 47% of all gross 
public investment in irrigation alone. 
This investment produced significant agri¬ 


cultural development and was a main 
factor in laying the foundation for Pun¬ 
jab's position today as practically the 
only part of India where the "green 
revolution" can be honestly said to be 
working. 

The second result of Punjabi recruit¬ 
ment to the army was to spread them 
throughout the world. Wherever British 
armies were, Punjabi soldiers were to 
be found, and civilians apparently found 
it possible to follow. The linguistic- 
national specificity of Indian migration 
is a striking fact: low-caste Tamils of 
the South have been found as plantation 
labourers and coolies throughout Asia 
and South Africa while Indian merchants 
in the same Asian countries have come 
from different castes and regions. In 
this pattern, the Punjabis have been the 
only group of Indians to migrate in any 
significant numbers to the advanced 
capitalist world, especially North America 
Even today in Canada they remain the 
only working-class Indian settlers, con¬ 
trasting with other Indian immigrants 
who are middle-class technicians, en¬ 
gineers and professionals and who^c 
position in the U.S and elsewhere re¬ 
presents a "brain-drain" rather than the 
provision of cheap manual labour. And 
the Punjabis arrived in North America 
originally following the British army 
around the world: Vancouver and later 
California represented the end of a 
route that had led through Malaysia, 
Singapore and Homr Kong. 

This special position of Punjabis in 
the army and as North American immi¬ 
grants was ciucial to the fact that a 
revolutionary party based upon them 
would he different from all others in 
India at the time. Their role in the 
army presented the possibilities of mu¬ 
tiny arising not only in India itself, but 
also (for example) in Singapore: and 
even more important, once the Ghadar 
party began seriously organising to con¬ 
sider the possibilities of armed insur¬ 
rection, supplies, external bases and sr> 
forth, they had contacts throughout the 
world and a natural base of worker- 
soldiers to organise. Further, the rela¬ 
tive "castelessness” of the Sikh religion 
probably meant less of a barrier between 
Punjabi Sikh intellectuals and Punjabi 
Sikh soldiers and peasants than in 


other parts of India. Thus* while the 
teirorist groups in other parts of India 
before 1917 were almost entirely Brah¬ 
min and other high-caste young radical* 
isolated from mass support—and be* 
cause of this unable to recruit from die 
army even when they tried—the Putt* 
jabi revolutionaries had organic content 
with the masse* 

Once the Ghadar movement began 
and again when it was revived under 
communist leadership in the 1920s, it 
was based upon North American immi¬ 
grants. Now the particular situation of 
working-class immigrants to the West 
seems to be this: While they are the 
most oppressed groups of workers with¬ 
in the imperialist homeland (and Pun¬ 
jabis were certainly as discriminated 
against as Chinese or Japanese workers), 
they are nevertheless better off financial¬ 
ly than the totally oppressed workers of 
the colony itself, and they have access 
to skills of literacy and education avail¬ 
able in the West and an opportunity 
to make some use of legal freedom that 
are absolutely denied in the colony. 
Thus, the Punjabis could organise from 
within the U.S. and Canada. 

Proletarian Element 

What this meant was that besides the 
fact of being able to generate a good 
amount of funds throughout, # the 
Ghadar national revolutionaries and 
Ghadar communists contrasted with 
other Indian nationalist and commu¬ 
nist organising of their day in having 
"from the very beginning" a truly pro¬ 
letarian element. It was California 
farm workers, Oregon and Vancouver 
lumber workers, who provided not only 
the socirl base of the movement, but 
many of its organisers. 

Unfortunately, it also seems that this 
worker-soldier-peasant foundation of the 
Punjabi community and the Ghadar 
party was perhaps also related to its 
isolation, organisationally, from the rest 
of Indian nationalism and communism* 
In the first period, the Ghadar move¬ 
ment had Hindu non-Sikh intellectual 
leaders such as Har Dayal and Ram 
Chandra who helped to spark the party* 
hut Indian writers have described ten¬ 
sion between the Hindu intellectual 
leadership and the Sikh working dais 
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leadership, and a recent work* on Has 
Dayal calls the Ghadar period an 
“aberration" for him and notes that he 
hardly anticipated the impetuous readi¬ 
ness of Sikh ex-soldiers to return to 
India for armed revolution m 1915. In 
the second period, the Sikh immigrants 
themselves took the initiative in becom¬ 
ing communist (apparency recruited 
first by American communists) and were 
not approached or recruited by the lead¬ 
ing Indian communist organisers of the 
time such as M. N. Roy; Ghadar com¬ 
munism as a whole apparently remained 
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quite organisationally isolated from the 
rest of Indian communism through the 
1920s. 

In fact, it appears that the cosmopoli¬ 
tan intellectuals of India who were the 
earliest national and communist leaden 
looked upon the Punjabi Sikhs with the 
same kind of bias they are viewed to¬ 
day in India, wljere the "Sikh joke" 
seems to play the same sort of role as 
"Polack jokes” have played in the U.S. 
Har Dayal and his group apparently 
viewed most of the Sikh immigrants they 
worked with as “ignorant, illiterate pea¬ 
sant". (Emily Brown’s paper). M. N. 
Roy describes his one contact with a 
Ghadar leader, Bhagwan Singh, when 
they were smuggled together in a ship 
in 1916 across the Pacific, in terms of 
disgust at the man’s beer-drinking lust¬ 
fulness: "Bhagwan Singh was a heavily 
built man of about fifty, who had pick¬ 
ed up many vulgarities of the American 
’He-man’ without losing any of the 
equally objectionable native characteris¬ 
tics". It seems that while their parti¬ 
cular social-historical situation gave 
Punjabi Sikh intellectual leaders gieater 
natural contact with workers,, peasants 
and soldiers, the rest of the Indian radi¬ 
cal leadership was isolated from them by 
undeniable elements of regional and 
class prejudice. Thus, it was that the 
Ghadar party developed as 'a revolu¬ 
tionary party that aimed at indepen¬ 
dence for all of India, that included at 
some points activists from other linguistic 
nationalities, that carried from the be¬ 
ginning a secular and universalistic ideo¬ 
logy calling for the unity of Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs—but was at the 

same time entirely Punjabi Sikh based 
and heavily isolated from other Indian 
national groups. 

(To be continued) 


‘Land Reform 9 In 
Sri Lanka 

N. Sanmucathasan 

TkAANY articles have appealed in 
the press and many speeches have 
been made by politicians hailing the 
recent land reform as nothing short 
of a social revolution and as a step . 
in the building of socialism. But let 
us look at the question a bit closely. 

Land reform is basically an anti- 
feudal measure. In every country in 
the world, land was originally owned in 
common. Ii is onlv with the emergence 
of class society that a few people suc¬ 
ceeded in grabbing large tracts of land 
by force or bv deceit and in forcing 
others to work on their lands as serfs. 

This was the picture we found in pre¬ 
revolutionary Russia or pre-liberation 
China. In /theae countries, land re¬ 
form meant dividing the vast( lands, 
owned by the feudal landlords among 
the serfs who tilled them. This was 
accomplished by means of an agrarian 
revolution which was carried out by 
force of arms. In these countries, the 
peasants who had been given land i e. 
individual holdings, were guided by the 
example of State farms and by politi¬ 
cal propaganda into socialist forms of 
agriculture, like co-operative farms, col¬ 
lective farms, people’s communes etc. 
But this was possible only because State 
power was in the hands of the working 
'lass and all machinations of the de¬ 
posed land-owning class could be crush¬ 
ed under the iron heel of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

But the picture in Sri Lanka is dif¬ 
ferent, Not only is an attempt at 
land reform taking place under the dic¬ 
tatorship of the imperialists and the 
bourgeoisie and without an armed re¬ 
volution, the land problem as it exists 
in Sri Lanka is also different from the 
situation we find in most south-east Asian 
countries. We do not have many big 
feudal landowners under whom hundreds 
of serfs toil on thousands of acres. 

The reason for this is that when the 
British finally conquered our country 
in 1815, they superimposed a colonial 
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plantation economy on the feudal 
system of agriculture they found here. 
This ruined the •elf-sufficient and natu¬ 
ral economy that existed under the Sin¬ 
halese kings and which has been so ably 
described by Robert Knox, who was a 
prisoner for 19 years under Rajasinghe 
II. 

The British conquerors dispossessed 
the Kandyan peasants of their lands by 
means of the Crown Lands (Encroach¬ 
ments) Ordinance No. 12 of 1840, the 
Waste Lands Ordinance No. 1 of 1897 
and the Grains Tax Ordinance of 1878. 
The peasants practically died out as a 
class, as is remarked by the 1935 Land 
Commission Report. 

It is on the basis of these dispossessed 
lands, which are reported to have been 
sold at 50 cents per acre to the British 
planteis, that the plantation economy 
wa$, built. Thus, the best and most 
fertile part of our land passed into the 
hands of the Bntish planteis. Subse¬ 
quently, Ceylonese planters also joined 
in. Thus it is that we do not see large- 
scale feudal holdings in Sn Lanka. 
Instead, the biggest landowners are the 
foreign and local companies which own 
our tea, rubber and cocoanul planta¬ 
tions. 

The claim is now being made that 
these lands have been taken over and 
that a wrong has been righted. This 
is just not true. The overwhelming por¬ 
tion of the land that was expropriated 
from the Kandyan peasants is today still 
being owned by British imperialists or 
the Ceylonese landowning class, both 
of whom have incorporated these lands 
into public companies. Not an acre of 
these lands has been touched. That is 
why although Sri Lanka has nearly 5 
million acres of cultivated land and al¬ 
though two million of these are cultivated 
with tea, rubber and cocoanut, the acreage 
taken over is only in the region of 
550,000. The biggest landowners in Sri 
Lanka—the British imperialists and 
their Ceylonese counterparts—have been 
allowed to go scot free. 

There can be no defence for exempt¬ 
ing the lands owned by the public 
companies from the operation of the 
land reform act. All lands 
owned by foreign imperialists and the 


big Ceylonese landowners should have 
been taken o\er first. The expropria¬ 
tors should have been expropriated. This 
has not been done. 

The claim of the Prime Minister, in 
her May Day speech, that this Govern¬ 
ment had dealt a death blow to capital¬ 
ism looks ridiculous in the face of the 
fact that al! the big plantations which 
bring in the major part of our revenue 
continue to remain in the hands of the 
imperialists and their stooges. Socialism 
cannot be built in Sri Lanka so long as 
the commanding heights of our economy 
are m the hands of foreign imperialist 
\estrd interests. 

The second question is whether, even 
if all the estates were taken over, it is 
wise or economic to break them up into 
individual holdings. The answer is ‘no*. 
That is why we passed the anti-fragmen¬ 
tation law. Plantation economy is 
a form of capitalised agriculture and is 
more advanced than an economy based 
on individual holding. 

Amalgamated Estates 

Then, how do we solve the land pro¬ 
blems in Sri Lanka? The answer is 
to nationalise all large estates without 
compensation and run them as big, 
amalgamted estates, as recommended by 
the Perera-Whitelaw Commission. Out 
of these lands and from unused and 
unusuable lands, we could create a land 
pool to partially satisfy the land hunger 
of the landless peasants. 

But this would not be enough. What 
do *ve do> There are two answers. 
One is that a portion of them must be 
absorbed by industry. Agriculture 
alone cannot absorb all the landless and 
unemployed. We must develop both in¬ 
dustry and agriculture—learn to walk 
on both legs, as the Chinese say. 

The second is to alienate Crown land 
on the basis of a scientific plan. But, 
just giving land will not do. Adequate 
irrigation facilities must be supplied. To 
do this, we must re-forest our hilltops, 
solve the problems of soil erosion, dredge 
our rivers and build reservoirs at the 
upper reaches of our rivers—all anti- 
imperialist tasks. 

Land reform is also an attempt to 
broad-base ownership of land because 
too much o* land in too few hands is 


the surest spur to revolution. In that 
sense, land reform strengthens c&fri&al* 
ism and has been insisted upon as a 
pre-condition before grant of loans by 
the World Bank. Except where thd 
working class is in power, land reform 
is not a socialist measure. 

The Prime Minister and her children 
sold 18 acres of their lands for Rs. 
2,65,000/- just before the Land Re¬ 
form Act became operative. This is 
both illegal and immoral. Besides, she 
is allowed to retain 50 acres of high 
land and 25 acres of paddy land. Fur¬ 
ther, she receives compensation at the 
rate of fifteen times the average annual 
profit over the past 5 years or the 
value as assessed for income tax pur¬ 
poses. These will be in the form of 25- 
year bonds but they carry an interest 
of l ( /f and can be encashed to pay in¬ 
come-tax and government dues or for 
investment m approved ventures. Not 
bad at all I 

(The writer is the General Secretary 
of the Ceylon Communist Party.) 
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The Population Problem In 
West Bengal—I 

Asok 


I N one of our most relevant films of 
recent years, Padatik, Sn Mrinal 
Sen introduces a sequence of interviews 
on the status of women. There is in 
it, one feels, an unintended touch of 
irony in the fact that while most per¬ 
sons interviewed are prominent in 
Calcutta's public life and express deep 
concern on the lack of status of women 
in West Bengal, the problem itself is 
not as widely and seriously discussed, as 
it deserved to be, in the other media, 
like newspapers and journals, or even 
in the Calcutta Station of All India Radio. 
Discussion of this problem on the stage 
has been mostly confined to variations 
of Doll's House theme, while the spirited 
women of Bankim Chandra, Sarat Chan¬ 
dra and Rabindranath battling against 
the world of discrimination, have shown 
a remarkable willingness to compromise 
in much recent Bengali fiction. Oddly 
enough, there are comparatively fewer wo¬ 
men poets and creative writers publicly 
concerned with this problem today than 
in the first half of the century. There 
is no vigorous suffragette movement 
keeping the question abuming. Occa¬ 
sionally there is a triumphant assertion 
in the press and in private conversation 
that women are much safer in the 
streets of Calcutta and West Bengal 
dian in any other place in India, but 
that may well be for the reason that 
in the Bengal pantheon while the gods 
are merely content to pontificate with 
many faces the goddesses invariably 
possess many arms each wielding deadly 
weapons. 

But then, that is not the problem at 
all. From whatever evidence is avail¬ 
able to demographers and sociologists 
the world over three things seem to 
play a great role in determining a wo¬ 
man's decision to limit the number of 
children she could bear. One is educa¬ 
tion, the second is work and livelihood 
outside home, and the third the certainty 
of survival of the children already bom. 


Mitra 

Given these three, a wife can always 
bring her husband to reason and no 
amount of talk on the part of codifiers 
of family planning on the attitudes of 
made dominance or males |determming 
family size are of much avail. These 
three factors will determine the pace of 
the acceptance of the small family norm 
in our country and its effective imple¬ 
mentation in most homes. There is of 
course a host of disciplines concerned 
with each of these factors which have 
to be effectively meshed in social and 
economic policy to make the small 
family norm work. Not least will be 
the efficient coordination and adminis¬ 
tration of the family planning services, 
in which the voluntary and cooperative 
element must have a much bigger say 
than at present, for unfortunately these] 
services themselves, in our country, are 
about the least efficient of all other 
countries. But the point must be made 
that, even with the most efficient and 
aggressive servicing, but without the 
three concomitants I have spoken of, 
rapid reduction in the birth rate would 
hardly ever be a straight function of 
the family planning clinic and current 
contraceptive technology. 

And in all thees three domains, West 
Bengal's position has been deteriorating 
over the decades not only in relation tc 
other States of India, but often even 
absolutely. 

Education 

Let us take education or rather lite¬ 
racy, for education of any kind, as we 
shall see, is still a far cry for the vast 
bulk of people in West Bengal. What 
is worse, the horizon of literacy and 
education in West Bengal seems to be 
receding rather than advancing compar¬ 
ed to other States of India. In 1951 
West Bengal, if we left out the Capita] 
of New Delhi, was second, although by 
a long chalk, in literacy to Kerala, a 
place which she has occupied since the | 


turn of the century. West Bengal** 
percentage was 24 while Kerala's was 
41, All the same, the Census Superin¬ 
tendent of West Bengal in 1951 was../ 
able to report several! happy trends. . 
First, there was no decrease in literacy 
ratio in any age group in 1951 as com¬ 
pared to 1941, On the other hand 
in the age group of 5-9 there was an 
increase of as much as 64-4 per cent 
over the 1941 figures for West Bengal. 
Literacy among girls in West Bengal in 
1951 was increasing at a faster rate 
than among boys, literacy among girls 
of age 5-14 having nearly doubled 
since 1941. He however deplored the 
neglect to which the campaign of litera¬ 
cy among adult females had fallen. 

Nonetheless the picture in 1951 was 
very little to be proud of, for the com¬ 
forting picture for this State in 1951 
was largely owing to the fact that 
Calcutta and 24-Parganasf l accounted 
for 43 per cent of all literates in the 
State and the remaining 57 per cent] 
were all too thinly distributed over th' 
districts. What is more the distribu¬ 
tion of literates in 1951 had stagnated 
and even deteriorated from 1901. For 
example, out of every 100 literate fe¬ 
males in West Bengal in 1901 Cooch 
Behar could claim 1.2, while in 1951 
it could claim only one. Even in 1951 
of every 100 literate females in the 
State as many as nine districts could 
claim no more than 5 each, while as 
many as five districts—Malda/ West 
Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling and 
Cooch Behar—could claim much less 
than 2, Cooch Behar and Malda claim¬ 
ing only one each. The picture of 1 
distribution of female literacy in rural 
areas in 1951 was even more dismaL 
In 1961 West Bengal descended to r 
the sixth position in overall literacy in 
the All-India picture, from the third 
in 1951. In 1971 it descended still 
further in rank, to the 12th place, if 
one counts all the Union Territories 
in, but 7th if one counts only Delhi in. 
It will be tiresome to go into the details 
of 1961 but some account of the 1971 
Census results is necessary if only to-*, 
underline the edge of jwhat kind /of 
precipice we in West Bengal are on for 
literacy today. • 

Based on the 1 per cent sample tabu-| 
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iation for the States, a distinct im¬ 
provement is discernible both in lite¬ 
racy and the lower educational levels 
in 1971. The performance of age 
group 10-14 and 15-19 in 1971, in 
literacy—primary, middle and higher 
secondary—in the urban areas went 
up nearly three times that of the same 
age groups in 1961. But in the rural 
areas, although progress has been ap¬ 
preciable the actual results are not so 
spectacular as in urban areas. It would 
be interesting to speculate as to how 
much the improvement in literacy and 
education particularly in urban areas | 
has been responsible for the recent trendj 
of decline in fertility one hears about, 
particularly in the urban areas. 

At the same time, however, there 
were still three districts in West Bengal 
in 1971 in which the {percentage oj 
rural female literates did not exceed 10 
and averaged no more than 8. Rural 
female literacy averaged 18 per cent 
in seven districts and 12 per cent ir 1 
O three districts. These makes her 15 
districts. Fortunately, there is no dis¬ 
trict in West Bengal where rural female 
literacy is less than 5 per cent, but I 
fear there will be many Thanas, parti¬ 
cularly in North Bengal and in the West¬ 
ern districts, where the level will still be 
unconscionably low. On the other, there 
is no district in West Bengal where the 
percentage of rural female literacy has 
reached even 25, whereas as many as 
32 districts in India! have surpassed 
this figure, 10 of which are in Kerala 
with an average rural female literacy 
of 53 per cent and three such in Maha¬ 
rashtra, Mysore, Punjab and Tamil 
Nadu with percentages ranging from 27 
to 34. 

In our sub-continent Sri Lanka has 
been the first country where the decline 
in fertility over the decade 1960-1970 
forcefully suggests a strong association 
betwen the growth of literacy and edu¬ 
cation and a fall in the birth rate. About 
a year ago, Dr K. N. Raj wrote 
to me to say that with a tradition of 
universal enrolment in the primary 
schools in Kerala he has been noticing 
a decline of about five points in primary 
school enrolment in Kerala in the last 
three or four years. He was inclined 
to agree with me that this decline might 


be the result of a fall in the birth rate 
since 1965-66. I have suggested on 
more than one occasion that the spec¬ 
tacular success of the Vasectomy Fairs 
in Ern&kulam in November-December 
1970 and again in July 1971 might 
have as much to do wiLh the high level 
of female literacy in Kerala as with the 
excellence of organisation and servicing 
in the fair itself. Tamil Nadu with its 
forced pace of female literacy and 
education will, I believe, show a areal 
decline of four to five points in birth 
rate capable of being reflected in pri¬ 
mary school enrolment around 1978. 
Provided, of course, the ^agricultural 
situation and the infant mortality patterns 
do not deteriorate. When will rural 
West Bengal begin to move? 

Occupations 

As long ago as in the 1951 Census 
Report I had occasion to raise the alarm 
on the rapid rate at which the absolute 
numbers of self-supporting women in 
the non-agricultural occupations had 
declined from nearly 1.1 million in 1901 
to as few as 610,000 in 1951, although 
the total population had more than 
doubled. The decline had occurred in 
all the primary, secondary and tertiary 
sectors, the most noticeable declines hav¬ 
ing been in stock-raising, rearing of 
small animals and insects, fishing, pro¬ 
cessing of grains and pulses, vegetable 
oil and dairy products, cotton textiles, 
wearing apparel, non-metallic mineral 
products, wood and wood products, re¬ 
tail trade in foodstuffs, retail trade in 
fuel, retail trade in textiles and leather 
goods, construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges, barbers and beauty 
shops, laundries and laundry services, 
religious, charitable and welfare services 
and services otherwise unclassified. On 
the other hand, non-agricultural occupa¬ 
tions which had gained in women labour 
were coal-mining, manufacture of me¬ 
tal products, iron and steel, medical and 
other health services, educational ser¬ 
vices, employees of municipalities and 
local boards, hotels, restaurants and 
eating houses. As can be guessed the 
occupations that had lost were more 
rural based while the occupations which 
marginally gained, except for coal-min¬ 
ing, were urban based. But coal-mining 


has now been put out of the pale of 
female employment. 

West Bengal traditionally, more fox 
sociological reasons perhaps, has had a 
noticeably lower rate of female partici¬ 
pation in the working force than other 
States. In 1961 the percentage of work- 
ers among the female population of 
West Bengal was only 9.4, the second 
lowest in India, next to Punjab’s 5.5. 
The All-India average was 28 per cent 
In 1971 this still further dwindled to 
4.43. I am aware that definitional 
changes must account for part of this 
decrease but it is hard to disbelieve 
one’s common impression that in very 
many occupations males have usurped 
the time honoured preserves of females. 
Fishwives, for example, that impressive 
but formidable tribe, are dwindling fast 
in the markets of Calcutta and so are 
washerwomen, barber-women and female 
cooks. A small Tkble show¬ 
ing the distribution 1 of eatery UK> 
working women among the eight main 
industrial classes of the Indian Censuses 
in 1961 and 1971. This Table shows 
that women agricultural labourers ac¬ 
count for 45 out of every 100 -female 
workers of all kinds in 1971 against 21 
in 1961 and 1971 shows 
ing, quarrying, livestock, forestry, fish-, 
ing and hunting etc. has increased from 
9 in 1961 to 12 in 1971. Household 
industry has sharply declined from 12 
per cent in 1961 to 5 in 1971 (displace¬ 
ment by males?), manufacturing 
other than household industry and cons¬ 
truction have held firm at around 5 and 
0.3 per cent; so has trade and com¬ 
merce at around 2.3. Transport hhs 
registerfd a slight improvement* while 
the services have moved up from 13 to 
round 18. It must be recalled again 
that the absolute base has shrunk and 
the improvement has occurred) in two 
sectors, one, agricultural labour, which* 
rural based, may favour higher fertility* 
and the other, services, which presum¬ 
ably more urban based, may favour 
JcJwer fertility. 

Mortality 

The third area that I wish briefly to 
touch is mortality. Here the 
statistics are too scanty jto speculate, 
upon future trends. But our confidence 



<rf the last decade that the problem has 
been soundly tackled stands today a 
little shaken. I still do not believe 
that the life-expectancy revolution stands 
in the same predicament as the green 
revolution, or the obstacles assailing/ 
the green revolution have been aggravat¬ 
ed by the fertilizer crisis. All we can 
say at the moment is that the war on 
mortality will still have to be tough and 
tkdt so smoothsailing. Already all over 
1 India the Registrar General's sample 
registration system has indicated a dis¬ 
tinct rise in mortality, only some of 
which but not all can be attributed to 
improved efficiency in registration. On 
the assumption of constancy in error. 
West Bengal indicates a low but dis¬ 
tinct rise- How much of it is due to 
mortality at very young ages is not 
known for certain. But common expe¬ 
rience shows that epidemics, wfeanling 
diarrhoea, diseases due to exposure and, 
veiy unfortunately, malaria are taking 
bigger tolls. 

To an agricultural labourer and to 
persons who need little fresh capital to 
be able to produce or earn, an extra 
child is very good risk capital The 
perceived cost of this risk capital for 
the first ten years, provided the child 
is not taken away to school to study, is 
so small and the perceived returns from 
it after the age of 10 are so tempting 
that it is very worthwhile for a woman 
agricultural labourer* or small cultiva¬ 
tor or handicraft worker to take the risk 
of another child on the basis of a slight¬ 
ly higher expectation of survival of the 
child to the age of 10 or even on an 
equal probability of death or survival. 
A woman, for replacement purposes, 
W01 be more prone to gamble on this 
risk capital the greater the chances of 
toeing the child before 10, but she will 
gamble significantly less if the chances 
of loss diminish because she will spend 
I more on the certainties of survival. The 
perceived cost of the child will grow if 
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the woman understands the value of 
education (that is, if she has some edu¬ 
cation herself and thinks it was worth¬ 
while to have it) and still more if the 
woman is palpably working and earning 
by bringing home investible savings, for 
she will not like to risk losing her job 
and working efficiency by frequent 
child-bearing. On the other hand, she 
would aspire to leave childbearing and 
child-rearing as soon as possible behind 
her, to get the best wages or returns in 
the prime ages of 30-45. 

This to me is the heart of the matter 
which has to be approached in an inter¬ 
disciplinary manner. Obviously the 
clinic approach alone will not suffice. It 
will also be wrong to think of folding 
our hands on our lap and sitting on our 
haunches waiting for the day when 
every woman has had education and 
work. It is of the utmost importance 
to organise and man the clinics, extend 
the rural health centres and sub-centres, 
spread the message and improve the effi¬ 
ciency and administration of the family 
planning movement. For admittedly this 
administration suffers from remarkable 
inefficiency in spite of brilliant and de¬ 
dicated odd workers. But it is also 
important to think of the family plan¬ 
ning campaign as an essential adjunct 
to day-to-day economic life. 

One of the most obvious areas of 
neglect is the inefficiency of family 
planning activity in large white collar 
and blue collar establishments. Few 
large private or public sector offices have 
efficient counselling and family plan¬ 
ning centres on the premises. Fewer 
still have creches attached in which 
working women can leave their babies 
and toddlers to effective care. Very few 
industrial workshops have adult educa¬ 
tion or efficient family planning coun¬ 
selling and servicing facilities. Few 
industrial canteens or fair price shops 
at all suggest any rough and ready cost 
benefit idea such as that if one did not 
have a child for two years he or she 
might go in for such and such an array 
of urgently needed goods with the sav¬ 
ings on an unborn child. Few premises 
insist on the need of primary education 
for children or on the need for proper 
nutrition at young ages. 

(To be concluded) 


The Press 

Prisoners Of Conscience 

Patrakar 

A LMQST the enftire press including 
** the leisure-pleasure mag, Debonair 
—discovered all of a sudden in Sep¬ 
tember that a huge number of Naxalites 
had been languishing in jails without 
trial for the last five years and that 
there were serious allegations (sic!) of 
torture and other atrocities in and out¬ 
side prison. The national press also 
woke up from its slumber; till then with 
the sole exception of The Indian Express 
which carried an editorial just after 
being taken over by Mr Mulgaonkar, 
all had maintained a self-imposed silence 
on the question. 

This welcome break was, no doubt, 
a result of the pressure of public opi¬ 
nion, expedited by some national and 
international organisations, and cham- 1 
pioning of the Naxalite cause by some 
intrepid left journals. 

The coverage of the controversy on 
the Naxalite prisoners* plight, at the 
same time, underlines how little our 
fourth estate cares for investigative re¬ 
porting. Almost all the reports— 
prompted by a Purba Taranga story on 
torture of women prisoners—were 
second hand; mere faithful reproduc¬ 
tions of allegations by the Association 
for the Protection of Democratic Rights 
and stories earlier published in various 
journals plus the version of the State 
Government. Little trace of any log- 
work, or even homework, not to speak 
of investigation. Not a single corres¬ 
pondent tried to meet any of the pri¬ 
soner—not a very difficult task—and 
get firsthand information. Was it be¬ 
cause it would not have gone on the 
right side of the powers that be> 

The same evasive attitude was re¬ 
flected in the coverage of the much- 
publicised Amnesty International re¬ 
port. No wonder, there were more 
than enough takers when the Govern¬ 
ment of India came out with a denial. 

It should be remembered that initial¬ 
ly the national press had by and large 
ignored the marathon hunger-strike by 
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some prisoners in the four central jails 
in Calcutta—though Amnesty Interna* 

, tional had moved in, prepared a report 

- and forwarded it to the Government of 
India, which did not even care to ac¬ 
knowledge it. (Incidentally, this news 
was scooped by Pratipaksha, whose chief 
editor happens to be chief of Amnesty 
in India.) Meanwhile came the wide¬ 
ly-noticed appeal by 300 academics from 
all over the world. 

* Then, there was the Supreme Court 
ruling ithat convicts have fundamental 
rights, which prompted the Sunday edi¬ 
tor of The Times of India lo comment that 
gaolers have a free hand in dealing with 
the political prisoners. 

In early September, Illustrated Weekly 
carried an article, 'political prisoners 
are persecuted’, by Hironmay Dhar and 
Darryl D’Monte. In spite of the licence- 
scandal stealing 'the show of the 'ses¬ 
sion, it is 'their* journal. 

On September 12 two of the New 
Delhi papers, Hindustan Times and 
Indian Express, published reports on 
Naxalite prisoners in West Bengal by 
their Calcutta correspondents. The 
emphasis, of both Me reports was on 
the torture side. After the publication 
of the Amnesty report, the Times of 
India also came out with a report 
from its Calcutta correspondent. All the 
three reports were too vegetarian; the 
special correspondents proved them¬ 
selves brilliant stenographers, nothing 
more, nothing less. 

Editorially almost everyone—except 
The Statesman—urged a “thorough and 

- impartial enquiry into the grave charges'*. 
After the sharp reaction of the GOI on 
the Amnesty reports, the Indian Express 
put a very vital question: "Why the 
government did not come out with the 

facts for so long_if the allegations 

are exaggerated, the government has 
everything to gain by agreeing to the 
demand for an impartial I'enquiry”. 
However the Express could not conceal 
the real cause of its concern: "the tor¬ 
ture of undertrials will, instead of isolat- 

. ing the Naxalites, create a surge of pub¬ 
lic sympathy for them and wknt they 
stand for.” (Emphasis added.) Even the 
, conservative Hindu wanted an enquiry 
though it said that the charges seem 
exaggerated. 
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The Statesman, which was busy pub¬ 
lishing 'special* reports on Naxalite re¬ 
grouping in Bihar and West Bengal all 
these days, stood apart. After the pub¬ 
lication of the Amnesty report it wrote 
an editorial, however. After wasting a 
precious 200 words to argue that 2000 
and not 20,000 are behind bars (as if 
the number makes any difference) it 
concluded that their detention without 
trial, 'though “unpleasant**, was ‘’un¬ 
avoidable’* for the sake of democracy! 
Naxalite prisoners, it claimed, "Have a 
good deal of internal freedom, perhaps 
too much, since there have been several 
concerted jail-breaks". (It convenient¬ 
ly forgot to mention the number of 
those killed m jails.) 

The Times of India, which had earlier 
written a fairly balanced leader in a 
Sunday edition (referred to earlier) 
wrote an utterly miserable and biased 
editorial on the appeal of intellectuals 
academics (to counter-balance')* It 
said- "they acknowledge the prevalence 
of democracy in India and then go on 
to campaign on behalf of those who are 
out to subvert democracy”. A known 
Gandhian, Ramadhai, hit back in the 
letters column: "When .the Naxalites 
allegedly indulged in violence to 'subvert* 
the so-called democratic system, they 
were arrested and sent to jails and thus 
prevented from doing any harm. The 
friends from the West have questioned 
not the right of the government to take 
such actions but to violate its own laws 
and the code of treatment for prisoners." 

Smugglers AH 

A New Delhi weekly has taken upon 
itself the role of a crusader against Hazi 
Mastan Mirza, one of the smuggler king¬ 
pins. However, it has conveniently for¬ 
gotten to publish anything about another 
kingpin- -though in all probability it 
must have had a bulkier dossier on him; 
he is said to be a friend of the weekly’s 
editor, who admitted recently of having 
given shelter to the former "to save 
him from the wrath of Mastan". 

In sharp contrast, another weekly 
avoided the name of Mastan like a pla¬ 
gue. Just a change in the edito¬ 
rial chair, the weekly had published an 
'exclusive* interview with him—depict¬ 
ing what a great philanthropist he was. 


Soon after the interview was published* 
the new editor came to mysteriously ac¬ 
quire the majority of shares of the 
weekly and he is now virtually the sole 
owner. 

Music & Dance—A 
New Dimension 

By A Critic 

THE organisers of Sur Bahar, a 
* centre of cultural studies at Kasha, 
arranged a festival of ballets and dance* 
drama based on the toiling and oppress¬ 
ed masses at Rabindra Sadan. The 
ballet sketch Matha Makkhan depicted 
through classical dances and music the 
humdrum daily life of an Ahir (milk¬ 
man) accompanied by melodious voices 
rendering elap and khvals in Ahir Bhai- 
ron, Bilabhal. Lalit, Tarana in Sudha 
Sarang and Thumri in Pilu. 
But the international ballad 'John 
Henry* composed on the Negro miner 
singing the glory of labour could 
not fairly convey the message of the 
human soul's ideological triumph ovter 
the forces of tyranny and oppression, 
owing to shortage of time. However, 
Manasa Mangal Pala, the major attrac¬ 
tion of the evening, brought out a new 
dimension - the social and political pro¬ 
blems of the present in the context of 
the past. The playwright, Mr Sunil 
Saha, succeeded in putting the theme of 
this folklore in a logical sequence 
through dance and music and to raise 
a voice of protest against social evils in 
the garb of religion and superstition. 
The tvrant and hvpocrite Manasa was 
comparable to the power-mongers oif 
the present day, bent upon achieving 
their ends at any cost. Chand was por* 
trayed as a human spirit which faces 
all the conspiracies and machinations of 
evil and unscrupulous forces veiled in 
Manasa and Neta, the accomplice. 
Both Arati Mazumder and Shambhu 
Bhattacharya vtere excellent in their 
execution of the characters of Manasa 
and Chand respectively. Anurndha 
Maitra (Neta), Madhumita Mattra 
(Behula), Dhurjoti Sen (Kalnag) and 
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a host of young dancers also did well 
in their respective roles. The entire 
choreography was based on folk style 
and resourceful Bengali folk songs were 
very effectively utilised by Hemango 
Biswas. Krishna Samadder, Rathin 
Banerjee and others contributed largely 
to its musical success. Stage decor by 
Nirmalya Nag and Salil Mazumder de¬ 
serves artistic appieciation. 

Booh Review 

The Fiend As 
Philanthrope 

I. K. SlIliKLA 

^THE horse used in ancient India’s 
A Ashwamedha was a crude cousin 
of the wooden one the Greeks devised 
and smuggled into Troy. Both were 
instruments of aggression. As for Helen, 
if there was none ?t hand one could be 
invented for the laurelling of warships 
and lobbing of bombs. Thai foreign 
“aid” is a sinister source of sabotage 
and remote control itcrcised by the 
USA against the Third World, despite 
trappings of Christian charity, and 
that like the CIA it is a pprt of the 
State Department’s foreign policy pur¬ 
suits, diluting the sovereignty and dvna- 
miting the freedom of the recipient 
countries, is investigativelv biought out 
in a work of research vdue bv Steve 
Weissman, members of Pacific Studies 
Center and the North American Con¬ 
gress of Latin America (The Troian 
Horse: A Radical Look at Foreign Aid, 
Ramparts Press, San Francisco, pp. 250, 
$4.05, Feb. 1974). Neo-imperialism 
and neo-colonialism are far more insi¬ 
dious and extensive than is generally 
known. Some of its guises and rami¬ 
fications are laid bare in the dozen 
articles comprised in this hook. 

Interestingly, religion has obligingly 
been in tandem with the overt and 
covert aggression throughout the ages. 
A news item (Times of India, Oct. 12) 
on the Director-General of International 
Monetary Fund, Mr J. Witteveen, visit¬ 
ing India, carried at the end an enlight¬ 


ening piece of information: “He is in¬ 
terested in the Sufi cult and may visit 
some dargahs in India”. Not much to 
cavil at this innocent hobby? But, let 
readers recall, on Mr R. C. Majumdar’s 
testimony, the twin faces of Sufism in 
India. In bis Kemala lectures at Cal¬ 
cutta University in 1966, he srid: “The 
Sufis fought against ijie local i Hindu 
chiefs in collaboration with the Muslim 
rulers, hut sometimes even on their own 
account, because ihev knew that fighting 
for the cause of Islam was sanctioned by 
the Islamic law. The most notable in¬ 
stance is that of Sheikh Sh?h Jalal. .on 
a campaign of subduing all Hindu States 
which ended with the conquest of 
Sylhet. The Sufis also interfered in 
internal politics in order to mould State 
policies. They successfully protested 
against the poliev adopted by the Sul¬ 
tan Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah of appoint¬ 
ing the Hindus to high posts. It was 
a Sufi leader who invited the Muslim 
Sultan of Jaunpur to invade Bengal and 
destroy the power of the Hindu ruler 
Ganes .These facts should (be rer^°m- 
bered by those s*ho arc apt to look up¬ 
on the Sufis only as a set of liberal- 
minded pious Muslim saints who brought 
about a cordial relation between the 
Hindus and Muslims .The fear of the 
Sufi Pirs who exercised great political 
authority, and the hope of receiving 
favour from them have been regarded 
bv some, not without leison, as one of 
the factors that induced the Hindus to 
jevere Muslim saints. .” (pp. 130- 
131). This rather lengthy quote can be 
better anpreentod bv referring in the 
same news item to the speculation that 
“the IMF might insist on laving down 
poliev guidelines for the government as 
a condition for advancing more loans”. 
Thus are nations crippled. 

On October 23, addressing d U.N. 
development forum, the Nobel Laureate, 
Dr Gunnar Mvrdal, gave foreign aid a 
clinical description by saying: “Ameri¬ 
can aid is translated into military and 
political strategy”. Despite this anti¬ 
septic look, foreign aid remains a 
“sophisticated instrument of control” 
and is nothing apart from overall policy 
of American expansionism and domi¬ 
nance. The aid-givers coordinate their 
beneficence with Other 1 evens of con¬ 


trol, from diplomatic pressure and pri¬ 
vate philanthropy to military interven¬ 
tion. Security assistance, development 
assistance, humanitarian aid are the • 
various labels used as guiles. The only 
unique feature of this assistance is that 
it aids the giver more than the reci¬ 
pient. If anything, this aid degrades 
and disintegrates the latter. Aeneid 
could well have said: “Do not trust the 
AID, simpletons”. Only, Virgil should 
have been living in our century so that 
the last two words in the above would 
not be “horse, Trojans”. 

It is a fact that "the U.S. gives so 
many different kinds of aid—beans, 
bullets, dollars, DDT—sprinkled with so 
much rhetoric and intended to pry loose 
so many different things. Foreign aid 
buys it all: the continued existence of 
anticommunist governments in South¬ 
east Asia, access to raw materials in 
Latin America. markets for American 
fertilisers everywhere. . aid buys or even 
builds local allies to help the aid-givers 
pursue a whole range of interests”. 

‘Development’ Aid 

And the so-called development assis¬ 
tance through the UN. the World Bank, 
and other multi-national institutions? 
For whom does it bring development? 
The answer is obvious, according to 
Steve Weissman: “for the multinational 
businessmen who dominate the World 
Bank. For, with ell that, “the world’s 
burden of poverty is increasing rather 
than declining”. Development, or even 
military* aid “might jack up the per 
capita GNP figure in Korea, Taiawn, 
or Brazil. But the development doesn’t 
trickle down very far”. 

As to the growing gap between the, 
rich countries of the Northern and the 
poor countries of the Southern hemis¬ 
phere, let us hear George Ball: “We are 
not going to reduce the disparity, .if has 
been growing and will continue to grow.. 
With luck the poor will get richer, but the 
rich will, in absolute terms, get richer 
much faster”. We all know luck favours < 
the rich. 

Whatever the form of aid, or even 
trade, Weissman concludes: “We see' 
no realistic way in which the rich na- 
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tions can transfer resources to the poor 
without pursuing their own profits and 
expanding their own power.’* So deve- 
, iopment assistance "as a new form of 
imperialism" merits, in the view of the 
radical researchers, "early burial close 
behind the old imperialism". Neither 
Green Berets (Vietnam) nor multi¬ 
nationals (IT & T) are availing. 

For an answer, without being a radi¬ 
cal one can look up to "the experience 
of China". Observers have been im¬ 
pressed by two principles, says Weiss- 
man. One, as the World Bank econo¬ 
mist Mahbubul Haq puts it: " (The Chin¬ 
ese) looked at the problem of develop¬ 
ment from the point of view of eradica¬ 
tion of poverty and not of reaching a cer¬ 
tain per capita income level”. Let Weiss- 
man go at it: "Capitalist development 
generally builds on the best, investing 
. where the rale of return is greatest. This 
favours tho«e who already have skills and 
crpital, and it provides first for those 
who already have the income *lo gene¬ 
rate demand*. The Chinese Communists 
built on the worst They attacked the 
worst forms of poverty first: malnutri¬ 
tion, illiteracy, disease, squaloi, unem¬ 
ployment, and inequalities. The Chinese 
worried less about how much was pro¬ 
duced and for whom. |Oevelopmeht' 
trickled up, not down." 

And the second principle? It is "even 
more impressive: they did it, and with¬ 
out us". Us is, as is evident, the USA. 
He refers the reader to "Capitalist and 
Maoist Economic Development”, Bulle¬ 
tin of Concerned Asian Scholars, June 
1970, for "a brilliant comparison of de- 
‘trickled up, not down." 

If anti-communism and counter-insur¬ 
gency were the motivations behind aid in 
the past, now it is "development”. Never 
ask whose. Grant, a veteran of AID’s 
pacification drive in Vietnam, warns, "If 
we are to develop a firm deterrent to 
anarchy and subversion in two-thirds of 
the world seized by the revolution of 
rising expectations, something far more 
fundamental than AID is required". 
But why multi-nationals? The answer is 
> pointed, though primitive (the U-S. 
threatened the oil producers in the 
Middle East with war): "Because they 
•have greater potential for intervening 
effectively into the domestic affairs of 


a developing country". The job is as¬ 
signed to the Overseas Development 
Council in Washington. On its Board 
of Direcors are Rockefeller and other 
tycoons, for aid, like charity, begins at 
home. The ODC has on it churchmen, 
civic leaders, representatives of giant 
foundations and universities. The top 
men of the top universities rub shoulders 
with the Trustees of Ford and Rocke¬ 
feller foundations on the ODC. Edward 
Mason of the Harvard Development Ad¬ 
visory Service worked for the CIA. His 
efforts blossomed into MIT*s Center for 
International Studies. Earlier he was 
with the Office of Strategic Services, its 
Research and Analysis (R&A) Branch. 
(So, our RAW too i* borrowed from 
there. Only, Wing h?s greater range 
and mobilitv than Branch). Area study 
programmes in the U.S. universities bui- 
pconod, designed for scholastic condition¬ 
ing as an offshoot of intelligence Bundy 
noted with satisfaction "a high measure 
of interpenetration between universities 
with are i programmes and information- 
firtheriner agencies of the government 
of the US", Ford Foundation pioneered 
th** elite-huilding drive in the captive 
third world. The Presidential Commis¬ 
sion on Private Enterprise in Foieign 
Aid, 1063. said, "At every opportunity 
we ought to broaden and strengthen the 
private sector." 

Where do organisations like the World 
Bank fit in? “The poor nations were 
growing moie fearful of American con¬ 
trol; the World Bank could exercise 
greater control with lower visibility**. 
The IMF and the World Bank were given 
a big role in supporting private invest¬ 
ment in the poor countries. The aid- 
seekers are dictated a Letter of Intent 
to redress the imbalances in their econo¬ 
mies through stability (status quo) and 
deflation, free trade. Chile, Peru. Ar¬ 
gentina. Colombia. Philippines and India 
have bowed to the pressures of IMF- 
IBRD-World Bank, from time to time. 
When they agree to devrlue it is not only 
their currency, but much else besides, 
that gets compromised. Hongkong-based 
China watchers’ and U.S-trained China 
scholars* demurral notwithstanding. 

For U.S. Economy 

Even a small statistical detail vill give 


enough insight into what AID does for 
the U.S. economy. "It is said that the 
U.S, sends funds abroad. This is not 
true. Mostly, the U.S. sends goods and 
services abroad". AID dollars buy goods 
from over 4,000 American companies 
and pay some 1,000 puvate institutions, 
firms, and individuals in all 50 States 
for technical and professional services] 
to carry out proiects overseas. In 1970, 
AID funds bought commodities valued 
at $976 million from all over the U.S., 
accounting for 98 € /< of AID-financed 
commoditly procurement. AID had 
1,284 active technical service contracts 
with private institutions, companies, and 
individuals, valued at ^6 32 million. Of 
these. 127 American colleges and uni¬ 
versities held 332 contracts worth .$242 
million." The International Finance Corpo¬ 
ration and the International Development 
Association are affiliates of the IMF and 
the World Bank, their membership nearly 
the same. (Whose interests the World 
Bc-nk serves became recently clear when 
The Times of India, October 12, report¬ 
ed that it would give credit worth $31 
million to the FC1 and FACTfor installing 
fertiliser plants. But the sets will have 
to he imported since BHEL would take 
a long time manufacturing them!) 

The two essays on the IMF and the 
World Bank bare their role in the world 
capitalist system and provide an inva¬ 
luable tool for predicting the alterna¬ 
tives and the chances for success of 
attempted revolutions, and for under¬ 
standing the real reasons for the failure 
of democracy in the Third Woild. It 
would then no moie remain a mystery 
why IMF missions descend like vultures 
in the wake of light-wing coups in 
countiies such as Ghana Indonesia, and 
Brazil. The lesourccs it controls and 
its power to interfere in the internal 
affairs of bon owing nations give it the 
authority of which UN. advocates can 
only dream. Only the U.S. military 
establishment with its client armies can 
rival the IMF as the key institution of 
imperialism in the world today, and their 
functions are complementary. The dis¬ 
cipline imposed by the IMF has often 
eliminated the need for direct military 
inteverntion in order to preserve a 
climate friendly towards foreign invest¬ 
ments. Those defying its "advice" forfeit 
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credit all mijoi sources of thfe capi¬ 
talist world which has delegated immense 
authority to the IMF making it a supra¬ 
national leviathan The poor nations 

are vulnerable because of foreign ex¬ 
change difficulties which result from 

many factors Once in the noose of| 
debts, there is no getting out Debts 
to Indonesia after the 1965 coup had 
impelled The Far Eastern Economic Re¬ 
view to ask “Do donors leally intend to 
force Djakarta into bankruptcy in the 
long iun> Or does the West believe 
the enormous debts aic essential to con¬ 
trol Suhaito?” It is a redundant ques¬ 
tion Neo-colonnlism first lure* and 
then licks up nations How the failure 
is blamed on “socialist*' policies makes 
funny reading The recipients become 
permanent peons of the “intern i^ional 
debt slavery** that the IMF inflicts on 
them Let alone socialist, not even 
social-welfare me mires are allowed by 
the IMF. The policies it requires “pena¬ 
lise the aveiage citizen by reducing his 
income and raising the puces of essen¬ 
tial goods, end services” Indonesia 
provides a case study of massive unem¬ 
ployment, and a large number of native- 
owned industries closing down, thanks 
to the ra\enous appetite (advice) lof 
the IMF As to devaluation, its favou¬ 
rite prescription, the three groups that 
benefit by it are exporters 1 e , kulaks 
or foieign corpor-lions owning mines 
qr plantations, foreign consumers of 
these exports, and foreign companies 
buying up local businesses hit by the 
recession (a form of invisible export) 
thus the scheme ostensibly meant to arrest 
inflation and improve the balance of 
payments pioduces just the opposite 
effect. “The rigid linkage of control of 
inflation with devaluation and currency 
convertibility plus incentives for foreign 
investment effectively shut off ell alter¬ 
natives for autonomous national deve¬ 
lopment " Cuba did not agree to peso 
convertibility and welcome foreign in¬ 
vestment, nor did Japan allow the latter 
It Has both growth and currency stability 
If the IMF could have had its s\y Cuba 
and Japan would now be m the beg¬ 
gars 9 brigade The crucial part played 
by the IMF in the Third World with 
respect to subversion of social revolu¬ 
tions and the death of democracy must 


be studied to be believed. Bolivia is a 
pointer. India 1957 and Chile need not 
be foi gotten as documented cases. There 
is a fundamental contradiction between 
obedience to the IMF*s demands and 
responsibility to the electorate in a 
democracy In Argentina military de¬ 
pression is necessary to contain popular 
unrest and to pi event populist leaders 
opting for a ladical solution. t“The 
destruction of demoerrey seems well 
under way in Ceylon at present *' 

“Alliance For Progress* 

There are other caboodles m the 
gHmc— Alliance for Progress. It streng¬ 
thened Latin American armies, defend¬ 
ed U S business, and helped native elites 
stave off basic reforms Not Kennedy 
or Castro, its real f ether is Rockefeller 
The best known Alh nee intellectual is 
W W Rostow, an expert on para¬ 
military counter-insurgency, who calls 
communists “scavengers of the moderni¬ 
sation process” Schle^mger speaks of 
Kennedy's “absolute determination to 
prevent any new state from going down 
the Castro road <nd so giving the Soviet 
Union a second bridgehead m the 
hemisphere ** CIA, 'AID, USIA * and 
the Pentagon join m subverting the na¬ 
tions m Latin America and elsewhere The 
Prsce Corps is part of it Argentina, 
Peru, Guatemala, Ecuador, Dominican 
Republic ?nd Honduras had military 
coups m less than a year of Kennedy's 
brave words that Alliance Iwould be 
non-imlitaiistic But, Latin America is 
a m.vnr souk e of essential raw mate¬ 
rials and a major market for the U S. 
procliHts Any threat to profits is a 
national threat The US simply pre¬ 
empts it The havoc that the US. 
military and merchants are causing to 
Latin Amenca will meke the devil 
appeal an angel By the way, most 
U S consular staff abroad are trained 
m espionage and counter-insurgencv 

David Ransom details how the USA 
built up the elite in Indonesia It is 
blood-curdling to learn that behind the 
massacre were U S -trained economists 
and intellectuals, and that the students 
were “used” for toppling Sockamo The 
star figures were Soedjatmoko and 
Sumitro, affluent, socialists. 

Judy Camov and Louise Levwon m 


a chapter “The Humanitarians 9 ' expose 
the UN, Catholic Relief Services, CARE* 
International Rescue Service, and other 
voluntary agencies serving U.S. foreign 
policy interests slyly, cynically. 

“Herbert Hoover Feeds the Worid” 
and “Food for Peace Arsenal 99 fay 
Walter Cohen and Israel Yost unmask 
the crimes and conspiracies made res* 
pectable under these programmes. How 
these undermine the recipient nations is 
well worth a look by the pleaders for 
US. charity. 

There is an “orgy of construction" 
on m South Vietnam, the U.S. is the 
beneficiar> For raw materials and a 
captive market the US. has plans for 
keeping it so permanently underdeve¬ 
loped that the NLF will have a ready 
gust to its mill of mobilising the natives. 
Green Revolution ui South Vietnam is 
being pushed through bombing Sounds 
wend'* Read Garrett here Revolution 
can be Red onlv Of special interest to 
us must be the last three essays on the 
Green Revolution and Military Aid Why 
Borlaug got the Nobel Prize not for 
biology but peace, has no* bothered us. 
Well, here is the query with its answer. 
Even the eight-point summary on pige 
191 is illuminating And the mechrnics 
of military aid and its cognates of murky 
manoeuvres form the theme of Lenny 
Siegel's write-up on the military Why 
police aid is necessary for tyrants abroad 
in the interest of th<* USA forms the 
subject-matter of the Stem/Klare article. 

Readers will be interested to know 
that Kissinger held summer seminars 
for Indonesi?n elites at Harvard. He 
was also associated with some voluntary 
agencies of the US. laddling out 
under the charity umbrella. His presi¬ 
dency of the *40 Committee and CIA 
connection make him an outstanding 
cloak-and-dagger figure so essential for 
promoting US foreign policy aims. 

Global subversion by the US. is now 
a well developed science and should 
form a major subject of study in its 
own right. More than criticism, this 
book is a critique of the US. and its 
satellite agencies m and outside the UN « 
in their murderous aspects. China ex¬ 
perts trained in the U.S. must not study 
it It is too bitter for their palates, too * 
burning for their stomachs. 
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Letter 

Indo-U S. Commission 

What some of us have been appre¬ 
hending from the time Mrs Indira Gandhi 
visited Teheran and met Dr Kissinger sec¬ 
retly and also the heads of many Ameri¬ 
can multi-national corporations has now 
come to be true with the revelation of 
. the proposed Indo-U.S. joint commis¬ 
sion which will associate American' 
private enterprise with so-called efforts 
to promote economic co-operation, 
which is nothing but a garb for exploi¬ 
tation of the Indian economy. They 
will control trade, economic relations, 
science, technology and cultural affairs. 
This is a complete sell-out. 

I have gathered from very responsi¬ 
ble quarters that in Teheran the Ameri¬ 
can multi-national corporations insisted 
on i) keeping these corporations out of 
the purview of the Foreign Exchange 
Regulations Act so as to enable them to 
remit their profits without any ceiling or 
control; (ii) exemption from certain 
sections of the direct taxes, e.g. corpo¬ 
ration tax, wealth tax, etc. etc.; (iii) 


more liberal treatment for them in the 
matter of customs, excise, import and 
export regulation; and (iv) an assur¬ 
ance from the Government of India that 
they should handle the employees and 
workers with a very firm hand. 

There will be a significant departure 
from the pattern of joint activities, as 
for example, with Soviet Russia; inj 
this case the sub-group of the economic 
commission will be dominated and con¬ 
trolled by American private firms which 
will enable the U.S. private sector to 
bleed us white. 

Even European countries like France 
(specially in the De Gaulle regime) 
kept the Americans out of the major 
field of economic activities. The ECM 
had also shown a hard attitude towards 
the same. Very recently they have been 
critical of some of the U.S. multi-na¬ 
tion corporation like IBM and 'threat¬ 
ened to take action against them. The 
Public Acccounts Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament, of which I am 
the present Chairman, last year pub¬ 
lished a revealing report which shows 
how very powerful they are in every 
sphere in our life and are always dic¬ 
tating their terms without any hind¬ 


rance. For an item where landed cost 
is about Rs. 500 they charge the gov* 
eminent around Rs. 3500. 

Mrs 'Gandhi's association with the ' . 
American ruling class, the Pentagon and ■ 
the CIA is no news to us. Even today 
there is a joint electronic surveillance 
system operating on the India-China 
borders where the International Dyna¬ 
mics Corporation collaborates with Bharat 
Dynamics, a public sector body. And 
during the India-China conflict the Ame¬ 
rican airforce planes (bombers and 
photographers) were secretly allowed to 
use our airfields for illegal flights over 
Chinese territory. Our top intelligence 
officers arc sent to the CIA for training 
in counter-insurgency. 1 know the num¬ 
ber is quite substantial. 

The Americans are after another game. 
After being driven out from Vietnam they 
are now looking for a place to consolidate 
in order to dominate over Indian Ocean 
politics. They have made Diago Garcia 
a war base equipped with modern and 
nuclear weapons. Mrs Gandhi's complete 

surrender will kill many birds with one 
stone. 

Jyotirmoy Bosu, MP 
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WHERE ARE THEY GONE ? j 

T HE living spectres of famine that used to haunt Iudian newspaper pAgQD, 
till the other day have almost disappeared, as if under the spell of dj 
magic wand. Is the wand wielded in Delhi? Has the Lady made it u&ctafc 
stood that she does not like famine and starvation stories to tar the imagg 
of a strong India? The sudden lack of concern on the part of newspapers 
the great tragedy that is engulfing large parts of this subcontinent is strange. 

Not much is known about the food situation in Pakistan. It seems tin 
be better than in India and Bangladesh. In the latter thousands of peephl 
are dying each day in the towns and the countryside. Peasants are selling 
their land with cattle, as a Dacca contemporary reports, and other household 
goods in order to buy food. Thousands are leaving their villages for towtyj 
in search of work and food. Even proud peasants have been forced to be^ 
The situation is terrible but all agitation for all-party relief organisations hsH 
been in vain—Mr Tajuddin had to resign—because there is no dearth 

people to trade in human misery and these people belong to the party #| 
Sheikh Mujib. A foreign journalist on tour in Rangpur asked numeraHI 
peasants about what they thought lay behind the crisis. Five out of ten saij| 
“Allah” and the other five said “Mujib". They cannot do anything about in} 
former; what will happen to the latter remains to be seen, though many m 
these men will not remain to see what happens. ? 

In this country, the famine or near-famine conditions have not led tfljj 
anything big so far. The new harvest may somewhat ease the situ: 
though the prices will remain too high for landless peasants and others 
the meantime, rallies and demonstrations will go on in the name of pol 
movement. Mr Jagiiven Ram will continue to appeal to the rich Wetft ffe 
eat less in p-nance for what it did in the East m the past and dole out 
to India, which can explode some more nuclear devices for peaceful pui 
and do nothing by way of real land reform. One is sometimes reminded 
beggars who curse non-givers. 

There should be enough food m the world. Foi instance, millions 
acres have been uncultivated in America alone to avoid a glut. China 
shown how to bring about an agricultural miracle by labour-intensive 
without begging for ex f ernal aid. The food problem is also a political 
a matter of class relations. Th?t is whv food conferences in Delhi or 
will achieve very little. It is up to the people to solve their own pi 










it » dubonett and silly to ask the rich 
West to practise restraint without touch¬ 
ing the rural rich, die kulaks, in this 
country. 


Phoney Concern 

New Delhi w said to be worried over 
4 die frequent release ordered by courts 
of alleged smugglers detained under the 
Maintenance of Internal Security Act. 
The Union Finance Minister has told a 
consultative committee of Parliament 
that the Stale governments were being 
asked “to review and streamline** the 
procedures for arresting smuggleis under 
the MISA This is plain euphemism foi 
a directive to fabricate courtpioof grounds 
' of detention From the Prime Minister 
to the upturned Mr Ganesh everyone in 
< the ruling p-Mty and the Government 
has made so much self-congratulatory 
noise over the arrest of the alleged 
smugglers that it may be safely presum¬ 
ed that the executive agents of the 
Government were extra-careful m fram¬ 
ing the charges and the chargesheety* 
were the most credible that could be 
produced from th?t notorious alloy of 
fact and fiction which pass as police re* 
ports From the dossiers of the alleged 
smugglers, prepared by the police and 
made available to the 'GovernmentC 
more tenable cases for their detention 
could not be drawn up 

the High Courts of Gujarat, Kaina- 
trk, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
and Bombay have, in the first ten days, 
of this month, ordered the release of 
several alleged smuggleis held under 
the MISA The Supreme Court also has 
asked the West Bengal Government to 
set free two MISA detenus, though they 
were not being held for smuggling, their 
case deserves notice for they also were 
released on the ground of inadequacy 
of the charges ageinst them The court 
interdicts were almost an unrelieved in¬ 
dictment of the detaining authorities for 
the casual manner m wh'ch they de¬ 
prived citizens of their liberty Hie 
Gujarat High Court found the district 
magistrate of Surat guilty of carelessness 
As he had not cared to examine the 
material supplied by customs officials. 


the Kamatak High Court ordered the re¬ 
lease of six detenus, because the detain¬ 
ing authorities had nut “applied their 
mind” and issued the detention orders 
a m a mechanical manner”, reproducing 
the language of Section 3 of the MISAl 
T he Supreme Court Has ordered the 
release of two West Bengal detenus be¬ 
cause one of them was being detained 
on a “wholly irrelevant” ground and the 
other for an offence from which he has 
been acquitted by a court. 

It may have been forgotten by many 
that our socialist Government, which 
had allowed the Preventive Detention 
Act to lapse before the 1971 parliamen¬ 
tary elections, enacted the MISA on the 
strength of its post-election absolute 
majouty on the 'plea that powers of 
preventive detention were needed by the 
Government to curb economic offences 
Contrary to the “solemn” assurance that 
the powers would not be used against 
political opponents of the Government, 
tlie MISA has been invoked all these 
years mostly against political activists 
The simplistic solution suggested by 
some members of the consultative com¬ 
mittee that the MISA provisions*^be 
strengthened is completely off the mark 
The provisions of the Act have not been 
found adequate, it is the manner of 
their application to which courts have 
t^ken exception Why persons whom 
Ministers and sundry Congressmen m 
Parliament and elsewhere are, with im¬ 
punity, branding as smugglers cannot 
be prosecuted m a court of law is a 
baffling question Even self-confessed 
smugglers are being detained under the 
MISA, but not to speak of others whose 
guilt may not be equally easy to prove 
Now the courts have found out that 
cson the detention orders are nddlrd 
with lacunae There are not many m- 
stinces of political detenus being freed 
b\ courts on the ground of inadequacy 
of detention orders Maybe the deten¬ 
tion orders against alleged smugglers aie 
being issued strictly according to the 
Government’s policy The Government 
does not intend to detain them for long, 
and it is trying to place the onus of set¬ 
ting them free on courts New Delhi’s 
concern over their release and conse¬ 
quent directives to State governments 
are just eyewash 


Crash Propaganda 

Unemployed youth will note with 
gcr the casual admission of the Govern-^ 
ment m the Lok Sabha that the “crash 
employment schemes have failed”. 14 
was these schemes which had formed 
one of the main planks of the Congress 
elecWrat propaganda—-all the talk of 
the half-a-milhon-job scheme, the one" 
lakh scheme for educated unemployed, 
the special employment programme, etc. ' 

To begin with, when the estimate of 
total unemployment m the country is put < 
at around 50 million, these so-called 
employment programmes did not touch 
even the periphery of the problem, un¬ 
less of couisc one viewed them as the 
Congress did for their propaganda worth 
Now the Minister of State for Planning, 

Mr Mohan Dhana, has admitted m the 
Lok Sabha that not a single one of even 
meagre targets has been reached What 
happened to the Rs 170 crores or so 
spent for this scheme? 

According to the Press, “no tangible 
assets have been created” For instance, 
the load works were merely earth¬ 
work formations with no provision for 
metalling, cross drainage etc, and were 
soon washed away In the majority of 
the irrigation works undertaken, the 
turfing and stone-pitchmg necessary to 
make them durable were not done, and 
m several other cases, the projects weie 
abandoned midway 

But it is not only a question of sheer 
wastage of funds The Hindutan Times 
(October 19) reported that in a large 
number of cases muster rolls were ma¬ 
nipulated and no check was made as to 
who was being paid. Specific examples 
were given of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and 
Kerala. In other words, the crash schemes 
to provide employment became crash 
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idbwrtf to ebridi corrupt contractor*, 
^rerntoeat official* and their Coagreu 
patrons. In Parliament, even the Con¬ 
gress member, Mr K. D. Malaviya, com¬ 
plained diet a targe amount went to 
' "middlemen". 

In the name of a crash rabi programme, 
Rs. 200 crores were handed over to Con¬ 
gress State governments who shared the 
loot with big landlords and the Govem- 

Khorana 

A correspondent writes: 

It is possible that Hargovind Khorana, 
the IndianJborn American scientist, will 
one day shed his natural reserve and 
record his impressions during his recent 
visit to India. Being a man of few 
words and a scientist, he may not go 
m for the usual cliches about the area 
4 of darkness with which Indian writers 
brought up abroad have made us fami- 
' liar But the basic response is not like-* 
ly to have been much different. 

* Treated as a kind of precious exhibit, 
Dr Khorana was subjected to a rather 
vulgar furore over his achievement in 
modern science. This achievement is 
little understood in this country, but that 
possibly is no reason why his former 
, countryntfen should no fi be encouraged 
to go mad over his success. True, he 
has renounced the land of his birth, 
but let us eliminate that little irritant 
to the radiant mood in which the fact 
of his birth as Indian envelopes us. 
And so he was (whisked through th|e 
country on a sort of whistle-stop pro¬ 
gramme of speeches and investitures, 
everywhere with a mafficking crowd in 
tow and an apparently stolid body of 
dignitaries for his audience. We have 
bo report of his discussions, if any, with 
fellow scientists and scientific workers 
in this counntry, nor any intelligent, 
popular exposition of his distinctive 
achievement in any of our newspapers 
or periodicals. Dr Khorana is not the 
kind of man to vent hie exasperation 
at this state of affairs or his disappoint¬ 
ment over the progress of science in 
India. He may have felt it to be 
enough that he has settled abroad, 
never wishing to rub it in further. 


meat later admitted the failure of the 
programme and that production after it 
had been launched, was even less than 
in the year before. The crash employ¬ 
ment sememes have met the same fate. 
And while money is gifted away like 

this, the Government moans of a re¬ 
sources crisis and impose heavier tax 
burdens on the people. 

s Ordeal 

It is only for u$ to reflect that even 
after more than two decades of inde¬ 
pendence, no other Indian scientist has 
achieved anything spectacular enough 
to rourfe such feelings of patriotic 
pride. Dr Khorana has lived in this 
country too long not to have sensed 
the cause of the fuss made over him. 
From an obscure scientific worker, who 
was unable to find any proper employ¬ 
ment for his brains in his native land 
and had to go abroad for research op¬ 
portunities, he has become, on a sudden, 
a kind of national hero by virtue of his 
recognition by the Swedish Academy. 
Dr Khorana’s own recounting of his 
experience with Indian universities, re¬ 
search centres and similar august orga¬ 
nisations, prior to his settlement abroad, 
leaves us in no doubt about the kind 
of factors that baffled him in his search 
for ‘work*. These are still endemic to 
our national life and continue to frus¬ 
trate the pursuit of intellectual inquiry. 
We have on record the embittered and 
frustrated feelings of a scientist like 
J. B. S. Haldane about wilting atmos¬ 
phere in our academic world. Haldane 
also spoke of the promise he had 
spotted in many young scientists in In¬ 
dia. Quite a few of these promising 
youngsters have hy now been assimilated 
into the same establishment against 
which they once chafed until they were 
turned into bureaucratic \ mediocrities. 
They are part of the ludicrous fixtures 
which make up our academic landscape. 

It is a big irony that the same worthless 
janpandrums who once did everything 
to thwart Dr Khorana are now taking 
him up to showed praises and honours. 
For aught we know Dr Khorana may 


not bother about the social causes of 
the neglect of science and true learning 
in this country, but he cannot have been 
ignorant of the phenomenon. As n 
scientist with work and recognition 
abroad, he may have taken all his eaigr 
frustrations in one long, trimphant stride. 
And as an Indian by birth he may be 
prepared to regard them all as being in 
a day*s work. His immense patience 
and forbearance may have come aba 
from his work itself—the search for the 
mystery of life and heredity. But the 
youngsters who dare not, had Khorana** 
chances but seem to justify Haldane 4 * 
hopes must do something to debunk die 
empty and wasteful rituals that go fay 
the name of learning in this country. 
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Armed Struggle In 
India ; 

Tiie Ghadar Party—II 

Gail Omvedt 

O NE further element of background 
is necessary to understand Ghadar 
communism: And that is the develop¬ 
ment in the 1920s of the theory end 
practice of communist-led national libe¬ 
ration movements. 

' The 1920s were a crucial decade for 
l^sian revolution. It should be remem- 
bored that this was not only the period 
!*f birth of the communist parties, but 
yiklso the time when the purely nation¬ 
alist organisations took on a mass cha¬ 
racter for the first time, even though 
; some of them (the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, the Kuomintang, the Sarekat Is- 
lam) had* existed before 1917. It was 
the period when peasant revolt, whether 
in China, Vietnam, India or elsewhere, 
first took on an integral connection with 
this nationalism; it was the period of 
mASS' working-class strikes and the birth 
of true trade unions. It was also a 
period of international alliances and or¬ 
ganising. This occurred in terms of 
communist organising, with M. N. Roy 
and Ho Chi Minh (Nguyen Ai Quoc) as 
notable international figumesi with the 
Korean revolutionaries getting their first 
support from the Soviets in Siberia and 
Manchuria and in China; and it occur¬ 
red, in purely nationalist terms; The 
first major Enli-imperialist world confer¬ 
ence was the League Against Imperialism 
formed at a conference in Brussels in 
. 1927. This was, again, organised under 
communist initiative, but it brought to¬ 
gether non-communist nationalists from 
all over Southeast Asia, West Asia, Africa, 

, Latin America and the West Indies, and 
included such eminent leaders as Jawa- 
harlal Nehru of India; J. T. Gumede 
• f who was president of the African Na- 
r rionel Congress; Messali Hadj, the lead- 
; tog nationalist figure of North Africa; 
.and Mohammad Hatta of Indonesia. 

In this tumultuous decade, when mass 
anti-colonial nationalism could not help 
but impress as a rising force, the leaders 


of the Communist International at¬ 
tempted to formulate policy and guide 
the revolutionary efforts of the new-born 
Asian communist parties. The major lines 
were laid down at the Second Congress 
in 1920 in the “Theses on the National 
and Colonial Questions** and elaborated 
in 1928 in the “Theses on the Revolu¬ 
tionary Movements in the Colonies and 
Semi-colonies.’* These laid forth seve¬ 
ral basic principles; Because capitalism 
depended upon imperialism, anti-colonial 
revolutions were a crucial blow to the 
world system even if they were not *°“ 
cialist in content; thus all European 
communists had an obligation to sup¬ 
port the independence of their colonies, 
and Asian communists were to take 
leadership of revolutionary nationalist 
movements. Because the effects of im¬ 
perialism were to maintain a semi-feudal 
backwardness in agriculture and to pre¬ 
vent industrialisation of the colonies (a 
notion only clearly stated in the 1920s), 
even a “bourgeois-democratic” move¬ 
ment in the colonies had to be revolu¬ 
tionary, had to be identified with the 
world socialist forces. Thus, Asian com¬ 
munists were directed to take part in a 
united front of some sort with non¬ 
working class nationalists and give lead¬ 
ership to a revolution that in its first 
stage would be purely democratic (i.e., 
anti-colonial and anti-feudal, with agra¬ 
rian revolution as its main thrust) but 
would move quickly to a second stage 
of building socialism. 

The basic principles still left open the 
question of exactly how to organise. 
For the Chinese, where the KMT was 
at the time a revolutionary nations I 
party holding power in parts of the coun¬ 
try, with a leadership willing to accept 
Soviet help and give stress to alliance 
with communists and support of pea¬ 
sants and workers, the path was frirly 
clear; A united front within the KMT 
gave the CCP its first great period of 
growth and allowed it to establish work¬ 
ing class and peasant roots and found the 
beginning of its army* In a some¬ 
what different way for the Vietnamese 
and the Koreans, nationalism was so 
crushed by the French and Japanese 
that it had to be revolutionary to find 
support. For the case of India, things 
were more complicated: Here the Bri¬ 


tish allowed a good deal of freedom for 
manoeuvre to moderate nationalists, and 
thus the main nationalist organisations - 
were decidedly non-violent and fairly 
accommodating; in addition, the abso- * 
luteness of British imperial control with- '* 
in India made any revolutionary work¬ 
ing class organising extremely difficult. 
For M. N. Roy, who wes first given 
the primary task of organising Indian 
communism by the Comintern, and later 
for the Communist Party of Great Bri¬ 
tain, the major problems at first were <■ 
simply the technical ones of making 
contact with potential communists with¬ 
in India. 

In spite of the special problems of a 
country like India, apparently Hocked 
into” imperial political-military control, 
it is worth stressing the degree to which 
all the new Arian communist leaders 
found it natural to see national liberation 
in terms of an armed and violent revo¬ 
lution. Though the term* “people’s 
war” was not used at this time, it ap- *• 
peared in fact an almost natural strategy. 
This was true of M. N. Roy as much a* 
the Chinese or Koreans. Thus Roy’s 
first thoughts in connection with India 
included (I) the formation of a libera¬ 
tion army, partly from mutiny out of 
the regular army, partly from general 
recruits; (2) internal mass organising 
which would link national liberation with 
the class demands of the masses; and 
(3) an external base, geographically • 
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contiguous to the colony, where the army 
could be formed and initially trained and 
a steady arms supply could be maintain* 
ed. As Roy put it: 

Using the frontier territories as 
the base of operation and with the 
mercenary support of the tribesmen, 
the liberation army would march in¬ 
to India and occupy some territory 
where a civil -government would be 
established as soon as possible. The 
first proclamation of the revolutionary 
government would outline a program¬ 
me of social reform to follow national 
independence. It would call upon the 
people to rise in the rear of the 
enemy, so that the Liberation Army 
could advance further and further 
into the country. The entire adult 
population of the liberated territory 
would be armed.. .The programme of 
social reform., would be enforced in 
the liberated tenitorics; consequent¬ 
ly, the masses would enthusiastically 
support the new regime.* 

- And thus Roy hegan his effoils at re¬ 
cruitment by settling in Tashkent and 
working with Muslims who bad left In¬ 
dia originally to fight in defence of the 
Khalifate in Turkey; his hope was to 
make an entry through Afghanistan and 
the northwest border region. 

No Armed Struggle 

Such Indian revolutionary attempts at 
organising armed struggle from abroad 
have been given little attention because 
they had decisively failed by the end of 
the 1920s. Indian nationalism never 
took form as an armed movement, 
though mutinies were crucial at its be¬ 
ginning and end, and though it bad its 
periods of violent struggle. Roy’s own 
attempts at organising an army in 
Afghanistan were given up within a year, 
and he turned to efforts to found a 
communist network within India, a net¬ 
work which was in no position to be 
violent. Thus, the Communist Party of 
India which look shape by the 1930s 
grew with leadership whose origin was 
in petty-bourgeois nationalism and whose 
sole practical concern and involvement 
was with mass struggles of workers and 
peasants. For instance, while there 

*M. N. Roy, Memoirs. 
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might be talk of forming a “red army” 
of workers in the 1928 Bombay mill 
strike, this was obviously impossible, 
and the peasant movements of the 1930s, 
while impressive in their numbers and 
militancy, had no way to be armed. 
The mam trend and the dominant lead¬ 
ership in the CPI, then, from beginning 
to end made no serious effort at orga¬ 
nising aimed struggle. 

Was this because an armed stiategy 
was completely out of the question foi 
India * This is a difficult question to 
answer, but it has been asked more 
insistently lately as more militant China- 
oriented communists have criticised the 
“revisionism” of the original and still 
continuing leadership. In fact, it is pos¬ 
sible to argue that an armed strategy 
was possible, particularly at crucial turn¬ 
ing points. 

A main point is the necessity for a 
base area in a “people’s wai” strategy. 
For armed revolution m a directly-ruled 
colonial territory, an external and con¬ 
tiguous base of suppoil is essential. 
Those who doubt this might consider the 
lole ol south China for Vietnam (when 
communist leadership took refuge there 
after the crushing of the Nghe-Tmh 
soviets of 1930); of Manchuria for 
Kim Il-sung’s Korean guerillas; of 
north Vietnam for south Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia; and of the progressive 
African States of Tanzania, Guinea, the 
Congo, etc., for the liberation movements 
in the Portuguese territories. The 
question was, what was the entry for 
India ? 

There were two directions, noithwest 
and northeast Afghanistan seemed the 
most appiopiiate spot, in the traditional 
area of invasion into the subcontinent, 
and it was thus in Tashkent and Kabul 
that Roy began his organising and 
work. However, while it was geogra¬ 
phically the most favourable, Afghanis¬ 
tan offered no social support: It had no 
indigenous communist party, and its 
king was a barely anti-imperialist feudal 
ruler who was easily bribed by the 
British to crack down on subversives 
arithin his territories. In contrast, China 
in the 1920s was alive with the most 
lapidly growing communist party in 
the world and, particularly after 1924, 
a vibrant, if uncontrolled national mo¬ 


vement allied with the Soviet Union, 
Further, the British in the 1920s (and 
perhaps after) apparently feared China 
as much as Afghanistan. All along 
there was the concern about the seen** - 
rity of border aieas, a fear that, as 
David Petrie put it, “troubles outside* 
our borders might synchronize with any 
serious outbreak within them.”* Petrie’s 
own final assessment of Indian commu¬ 
nism in 1927 begins with this concern 
about international connections and 
British fiontiers, and he cites Zino¬ 
viev’s speech to the Colonial Commis¬ 
sion of the Comintern in 1925 to zero 
in on China as central to a revolu¬ 
tionary strategy: 

It was China that had become their 
central starting point for action ini 
India; China was important to them 
not only as an incendiary center for 
revolutionary and moral action, but 
also as the stiategic base for real and 
technical contact with India. 

Now it is striking that Roy himself, in 
spite of his activities there, never thought 
of China as a logical place from which 
to begin Indian revolution; certainly the 
CPGB when it took over directing Indian 
communism, bad little idea of this. But 
the Ghadar communists—who had a natu¬ 
ral base among the Sikh Punjabi troops 
who made up a majority of British im¬ 
perialist foices m China as elsewhere, 
who had all along maintained their sepa¬ 
rate connection with die 'Comintern—' 
did. And in the middle of the 1920s, 
Ghadar efforts began to focus in China. 

In 1917 a conspiracy trial in San 
Francisco convicted 29 of the then lead¬ 
ing Ghadar activists for violating the 
neutrality of the U.S. in the war by 
conspiring with Germany. They received 
sentences of one to eighteen months; 
the most well-known were to have been 
deported after their release but were 
allowed to remain in the States after a 
number of trade unions throughout the 
country appealed to have them granted 
political asylum. One of these was 
Santokh Singh, an immigrant who had , 
become a small farm owner in California, 3 
had been general secretary of the t 
Ghadar Party after Har Dayal, and wat V 
a member of its secret commission con* 


* Petrie, Communism in India. 



cerned particularly with working out 
military strategy. While in San Quen¬ 
tin he was converted to communism, and 
after his release met with Rattan Singh, 
another who had reached California 
via the Fiji Islands and Vancouver, who 
had had little known connection with 
Ghadar before that but had already be¬ 
come a communist. Together with 
Bhagwan Singh, another early leader, 
they decided to revive the party. This 
was in 1919. 

The first two or three years were 
Spent in touring, collecting funds, estab¬ 
lishing a short-lived newspaper 'and 
combating dissident factions among the 
Sikhs and other nationalist; emigres, 
Then in 1925 Rattan Singh and San- 
tokh Singh left for Moscow to attend 
the Foulh Congress of the Communist 
International; from this point the serious 
organising began. 

The main areas of effort were Cali¬ 
fornia (a source of funds and recruits). 
Afghanistan, the Punjab, and (after 
1925) China. Work in the Punjab 
meant organising a mass base and par¬ 
ticularly a peasant movement: The 
earlier failures at insurrection had been 
partly due to this lack, and Marxist 
theory stressed the importance of linking 
armed ‘struggle with social revolution. 
Thus, Santokh Singh returned to India 
to establish contact with disaffected 
Sikhs and to start in 1926 a new revo¬ 
lutionary newspaper, the Klrti (Worker), 
described today as one of the first jour¬ 
nals of the Communist Party in India. 
Rattan Singh followed a more devious 
course, going through Afghanistan and 
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Constantinople back to the U.S., where 
he was arrested *for illegally entering 
the country through Mexico; then he 
broke bail and escaped to Russia, travel¬ 
ling again through Europe and Afghanis¬ 
tan back to India. (Petrie, who describes 
this argues that the Ghadar party was 
anxious not to associate with M. N. Roy, 
was negotiating independently with the 
Comintern, and says that Rattan Singh 
had as one of his goal an effort to get a 
“mandate” from the Akali Dal for pur¬ 
poses of establishing credentials with the 
Comintern. This period of organising 
in the Punjab was what in fact gave 
birth to communism there and to the 
peasant movement. 

Afghanistan primarily ‘^served as a 
baisc for communications. Here the 
Ghadar organisers, Indian revolutionaries 
in general, and the Comintern had con¬ 
tact with a general community of dis¬ 
affected Indian emigres, and more spe¬ 
cifically with a rather strange collection 
of men known as th|e ^’Provisional 
Government of India”. This had been 
set up by the Germans in 1915, and 
since they wanted a member of the In¬ 
dian princely order as its head, a man 
known as Raja Mahendra Pratap was 
its president. Its two main “Ministers” 
were both Muslims, Barkatullah and 
Obeidullah. The first had already had 
contact with the Ghadar activists when 
he joined with Bhagwan Singh in ad¬ 
dressing meetings in California; the se¬ 
cond was also said to identify with the 
Ghadar party. After 1920 Soviet money 
was also channeled through these lead¬ 
ers; though by no means communists 
they continued to be active in support 
of revolutionary causes after they were 
expelled fooro Afghanistan in 1922. 
For some time, then, money, men and 
communications could be channeled 
through Afghanistan. 


China: Main Focus 

But it was China that was to become 
the main focus. When Rattan Singh 
sent five Ghadar members from the 
Punjab to Moscow for military training 
in June of 1926, most of them went from 
there to China. And in 1925 Raja 
Mahendra Pralap, after peaking and 
touring in |the U.S., left with foieven 
Sikhs for China and Tibet, his aim being 


“topenerate into India through Tibet for 
Nepal for raising an insurrection.** ¥ 
Mahendra Pratap, who was dismissed 
by the British as a “hair-brained vision¬ 
ary” (see Petrie) went his own way 
after the tour, ending in Japan and tak¬ 
ing to mysticism. But four of the three 
men with him remained in China to or¬ 
ganise; and several other Ghadar Sikhs 
went about this time from Moscow or 
San Francisco to China. As a letter 
from Munsha Singh, at that time secre¬ 
tary of the Ghadar Party in California, 
intercepted in 1927, stated: 

There is a great need of work in 
China. Help is required here. Our 
whole energy is being applied. There 
is a great need of a center in China, 
hence, heavy expenses have been in¬ 
curred this year. (Sec Petrie). 

(To be concluded) 


*L. P. Mathur, Indian Revolutionary 
Movements in the United States of 
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The Population Problem 
*. In West Bengal—II 

\SOK Mitra 

•HOUGH a great deal of hope has 
• in recent years rested on the 
CADP (Comprehensive Arfea Develop¬ 
ment Programme) and the CMDA, the 
CMDA seems to have missed the bus, 
for a lot of employment on the level 
, of Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 for young men 
and women could have been generated 
on community basis for maintaining the 
improvements and for servicing very 
small community social and educational 
institutions, nutrition, child-carc and 
family planning centres It is still not 
too late, for it is important to create 
y and improve effective demand among 
young men and women, albeit at the 
' primitive level. 

The CADP can still do it if instead of 
-preaching ‘ramiajya’ it undertakes pa¬ 
tient and thorough exercises on the 
bdsis of at least one CADP area in each 
district representing ils own unique socio¬ 
economic environmental features. For 
a lot of very intricate interdisciplinary 
work will have to he undertaken for 
even 10,000 acres balancing the creation 
of effective demand on the one side with 
the supply mechanism on the other, 
weaving in the strands of education, 
employment and family planning at a 
very primitive level. 

Another possibility has arise in Me 
recent past. The Sunderbans Develop¬ 
ment Board in West Bengal recently 
undertook a number of food-for-work 
protects mainly devoted to recommis¬ 
sioning of moribund canals in the Sun- 
iferban^ area, strengthening of rfetired 
embankments, construction of new em¬ 
bankments and construction of roads. 
One outstanding example is the Bonai 
Nadi Canal which was 5 miles long, 10 
feet deep with earthen embankments, an¬ 
other 5 to 8 feet high and 15 feet wide 
at the base. The trench itself was 20 
feet wide at the bottom and 40 at the 
top. In addition some 3 miles of small¬ 
er feeder canals wore constructed. When 
completed the canal will be 7 miles long. 
The entire work was completed at the 
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expense of 250 M/T of bulgAr wheat 
paid in lieu of cash wages. It is esti¬ 
mated that Re. 1 per kg. of 5,000 M/T 
of wheat will cost Rs. 50 lakhs. The 
value of work that will be possible 
through the payment of this wheat as 
wages in lieu of cash will be of the 
order of Rs. 2.5 crores. This is per¬ 
haps an extreme case of favourable capi¬ 
tal output ratio of 1 to 5, giving a 
favourable illustration of conversion of 
human labour into capital. for most 
programmes of minimum employment 
thr ratio will be lower than 1 to 5 but 
seldom lower than I to 2. 

The secret lies in creating conditions 
by which the loral community can work 
closely with the government! staff, yet 
retaining the lead in planning and im¬ 
plementation of projects and in employ¬ 
ing local labour in slack season. This 
means that any considerable project 
will have to be phased in segments over 
spvpmI seasons. 

Many of the minimum needs pro¬ 
grammes can he embarked upon through 
employment of local labour by payment 
of wages in kind, i.e in grain as for 
example school houses employing local 
materials and local architectural skill, 
surface wells for rural water supply, 
preparation of home sites for landless 
labourers (as in Kerala), rural roada 
and several items of lural electrification. 
The entire range of minimum employ¬ 
ment programmes can certainly be con¬ 
ducted through this process. 

It is possible that for the implemen¬ 
tation of the minimum needs end em¬ 
ployment programmes, the total stock 
of grain that will be needed will not 
exceed 3 to 4 million tons provided a 
mixture of payment of wages in grain 
and cash is devised onlv for participat¬ 
ing workers This method is bound to 
have a very salutary effect in controll¬ 
ing inflation particularly in grain prices 
in the rural areas and in Mobilising th« 
aheady restive relationship between land¬ 
lords and hindless agricultural labourers 
mentioned above. 

The planning and implementation of 
*'oiks programmes in the village ran 
b“ supplemented bv at least three activi¬ 
ties catering to minimum needs. Thu 
supplementation will be possible if the 
rural community and the bureaucracy 


can enthuse the population in the age 
group 14 to 22 who can be pressed in¬ 
to service to do much of the marshalling 
and administration. These three sectors 
are: (1) Nutrition deliveries of expec¬ 
tant and nursing mothers, infants and 
toddlers 2)) programmes of immunisa¬ 
tion against cholera, smallpox, typhoid * 
and BCG; (3) piotection of water sup¬ 
ply and environmental sanitation. Family 
planning services can be taken care of 
by mobilising the population in the 
age group 25 to 35. The first severat 
years would be spent on building assets 
of lower order. The community can go 
on building assets of higher order for 
example, warehousing, small-scale in¬ 
dustries, processing industries, etc. in the 
subsequent years. These processes are 
bound to give the impetus to increasing 
cooperative activities involving more 
and more women of childbearing age. 

Though Bengalis are great travellers 
when the Reserve Bank permits, I have 
often found it very difficult to persuade • 
many of my academic friends and col¬ 
leagues to travel even twenty miles out 
of Calcutta to see things for themselves. 
The only person who occasionally suc¬ 
ceeded in tempting people out on short 
visits to the villages of West Bengal was 
the late Daniel Thoiner. But then, he 
was a legendary American and it be¬ 
came a matter of fashion and prestige 
to he seen with him in a village. Except 
for a band of dedicated and ideological¬ 
ly motivated young men and women in 
the recent past, hut then they are a 
group whose enterprise and heroism I 
can only honour end salute from a dis¬ 
tance - Rural West Bengal hardly exists 
in the metropolitan academic world ex¬ 
cept in the pages of books and numbeft » 
waiting to be reassessed. For far too \ 
long Calcutta has been like Boston as 
it was ridiculed in 1919. 

And this is good old Boston, 

The home of the bean and the cock > 
Where the Lowells talk to the Cabots, 
And the Cabots talk only lo God, 

§ 

Stung by the ridicule, Boston began 
to talk to the rest of the world, and ^ 
now MIT talks to everybody. I hopfe J 
we will be talking to the world of rurgl 
West Bengal. 4 

(Concluded) 1 
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CPC Owes An Explanation 


Ry A Corresponpfn'i 




JTHE downfall of Lin Piao is not an 
^ entirely internal matter of the 
CPC. It has already created an un- 
j .healthy division among the Indian revo- 
> Iutionaries, with the very real possibi- 
1 lily of this division proving self-destruc- 
f tive. Therefore regardless of what the 
J CPC says, we have to take an altitude 
I; on the question an attitude which is 
in conformity with the best interests of 
the Indian revolution. 

V Wlien Comrade Charu Mazumdar 
singled out guerilla warfare as the only 
form of struggle and the annihilation 
programme as the only correct method 
of developing it under Indian conditions, 
he was of course basing himself on the 
| well-known thesis propounded by Lin 
! Piao in his “People’s War”. Because 
| a succint formulation of the role of 
guerilla warfare in mobilising the masses 
. against the enemy is not there in any 
Vof the Chairman’s works, CM naturally 
had to defend himself and his thesis 
!i'-0n the authority of Lin Piao. In 1969- 
170, no one dared question this au- 
\ thority. Their only alternative was to 
i ( bypass his authority and to attempt to 
ft confuse the cadre with quotations from 
" the Chairman’s texts torn out of con- 
f text. This is noj the place to go into 
1 the validity of their arguments but it 
^should be pointed out that the years of 
farmed struggle have fully vindicated 
if CM' 5 basic line on armed struggle and 
/helped to establish a clear line of dc- 
■>tntircation between Marxisl-Leninists 
I and revisionists of various hues. 

J All was well so long as Liri Piao 
* Was firmly in the saddle rnd authority 
flowed down from l!ie Chairman through 
Ijfhe Vice-Ch airman to CM. Then came 
j/fhe most sc\eie jolt, when history 
^klintched the most important link that 
f$tmnected CM with the Chairman. It 
|Was not just an individual committing a 
Retime and getting punished. So far as 
Hhe Indian revolution was concerned it 
bad serious political implications. It 
.^placed the whole guiding line of CM’s 
thinking open to and helpless in face 
vof attacks from revisionists. The ex¬ 


tent to which CM relied on the autho¬ 
rity of the then Vice-Chairman can be 
appreciated from the fact that he had call¬ 
ed upon the cadres to establihs the autho¬ 
rity of Comrade Lin Piao as the only 
means of establishing the Chairman’s 
thinking on Indian soil. 

The national authority of CM was 
understood to be the manifestation, un¬ 
der Indian conditions, of the interna¬ 
tional authority of Mao Tse-tung Thought. 
Comrade Lin Piao remained a crucial 
link in this chain by virtue of his bril¬ 
liant thesis on people’s war, the even 
more brilliant report to the 9th Con¬ 
gress and above all, by virtue of his 
having risen to the status of being the 
closest comrade-in-arms of and successor 
to the Chairman himself. And here, 
for the first time, the role of authority 
in the revolution was explicitly spelled 
out when party cadres accepted CM as 
the only sure guarantee of ultimate vic¬ 
tory. This is completely in line with 
the history of Marxism-Leninism, be¬ 
ginning right from Marx-Engels through 
Lenin to Mao Tse-tung. And let there 
be no ambiguities here—Authority is 
science, authority is the correct revo¬ 
lutionary politics and hence makes no 
mistakes. Theoretically, one may point 
out that even Marx committed mis¬ 
takes. True, but they were mistakes in 
relation to and as proved by objective 
history but not in relation jo the sub¬ 
jective level of understanding display¬ 
ed by most other contemporary intel¬ 
lectuals. Since the Communist Party’s 
understanding of the objective situation 
is in tbe last analysis subjective, tbe 
only way to ensure that the maximum 
correspondence exists between tbe sub¬ 
jective and tbe objective is to acknow¬ 
ledge the theoretical authority as in¬ 
fallible. 

Question of Authority 

Such is the Marxist-Leninist under¬ 
standing of the question of authority, 
an understanding that has been borne 
out by tbe experience of all genuine 
communist parties, The history of the 


party of Lenin and that of the Chair¬ 
man teaches us that the revolutionary 
party grows only around a single indivi¬ 
dual and that the correct politics, has 
always been associated with the think¬ 
ing of an individual. In inner-party 
struggles cadres had invariably to ad¬ 
here strictly to the thinking of an indi¬ 
vidual in their fight against all erroneous 
lines. When the Central Committee of 
the Bolshevik Party threatened to reject 
Lenin’s proposal for seizure of powei* 
by a numerical majority, Lenin reacted 
by appealing directly to the rank and 
file. The Cultural Revolution was vic¬ 
torious precisely because the correct 
politics was always associated with the . 
thinking of the Chairman. The struggle 
between tbe lines within the party is not 
for identifying the right line from the 
wrong line, but a struggle to identify 
the wrong line and destroy it with the 
help of the right line. From the point 
of view of revolutionary practice, the 
immediate question that frees any party 
worker, namely that of the guiding 
line, remains impossible to solve so long 
a9 he remains a victim of doubts and 
vacillations as regards his faith in the 
revolutionary authority. Thus the pro¬ 
blem of tbe correct line is immediately 
tbe problem of identifying the revolu¬ 
tionary authority. 

The two most significant outcomes of 
the Cultural Revolution in China were 
undoubtedly (1) the emergence of Lin 
Piao as the most trusted lieutenant of 
the Chairman; (2) the emergence of 
the leftists as a powerful group within 
the Communist Party under the leader¬ 
ship of Comrade Lin. Unfortunately 
these two outcomes wefe too short¬ 
lived. Before even two years had end¬ 
ed after the 9th Congress Comrade Lin 
Piao was to be denounced as a revision¬ 
ist and declared to have died in a plane 
crash. Two years dated the 10th Con¬ 
gress sanctioned his removal from the 
party and the government and that was 
the end of it—or so they thought. 

Actually Chou En-lai, in confining 
his 10th Congress report to a much 
simplified account of the ’crimes* of Lin 
Piao, very conveniently forgot one most 
important aspect of the Vice-Chairman 
—that of his having acquired the stature 
of an international proletarian revolu- 
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tionary leader, a status to which the 
CPC itself had elevated him in the pre¬ 
vious Congress, with the Chairman's 
,. blessings. Then of course, just as the 
t CPC in the fifties did not grant the 
CPSU its right to vilify its leader Stalin 
as it pleased, because Stalin during his 
years stood at the head of the inter¬ 
national communist movement and as 
such criticism of Stalin could not have 
been accepted as a strictly inner-party 
. affair, so also in the case of Lin Piao, 
the world people in general, and the 
fraternal Marxist-Leninist parties parti¬ 
cular have the right to demand to know 
' more about the alleged ‘crimes' of Lin 
Piao than what has been dished out. 
And if the charges are true, the least 
that can be expected from the CPC is 
self-criticism for its having recklessly 
elevated a potential assassin to the status 
. of ‘Ithe closest comrade-in-arms of and 
successor" to the Chairman and thus 
-• imposing his authority on the interna¬ 
tion communist movement with its dis¬ 
astrous consequences. 

Going through Chou's report to the 
10th Congress, one is struck by the fact 
that although 90% of the report con¬ 
fines itself to a denunciation of Lin Piao, 
none of the charges can be substantiat¬ 
ed from Lin Piao’s known writings. 
* That Lin Piao* planned to assassi¬ 
nate the Chairman rings hollow, in the 
absence of any political confrontation 
between the two. 

Which leads one to suspect that the 
issues over which differences arose were 
even more decisive than what appears 
on the surface. And unfortunately 
"events just before and after the down¬ 
fall of Lin Piao go to confirm precisely 
i this suspicion of ours. 

* For an Indian revolutionary, the dis¬ 
appearance of Lin Piao and the sudden 
and simultaneous stoppage of all refer¬ 
ences to Charu Mazumdar and the 
CPI (ML) over Peking Radio could not 
strike as entirely coincidental. Charu 
Mazumdar of course identified himself 
totally with Lin Piao. Could it have been 
the reason behind Peking Radio's sud- 
k denly enforced silence on the Indian 
Revolution) Not only that, six months 
later when CM was arrested and mur- 
- dered by the Indian reactionaries at the 
behest of their Soviet revisionist mas¬ 


ters, Peking Radio did not consider it 
even worthy of mention, although, when 
President Allcnde of Chile, admittedly 
a heroic anti-imperialist {Soldier, laid 
down his life in an uncompromising 
struggle, Chou En-lai lost no time in 
praising his martyrdom. We are not 
questioning whether what Chou did was 
right or wrong, hut surely CM deserv¬ 
ed a better deal. Since 1971 Septem¬ 
ber, still this day, the CPC has not had a 
single word to say about Naxalbari or 
about the CPI (ML) or about the martyr¬ 
dom of our beloved leader. What then 
is the sense of proletarain internation¬ 
alism ? 

Ceylon 1971 was one more case in 
point where the Indian reactionaries, 
the Soviet revisionists and the CPC, for 
once at least, united in extending their 
support and help to bolster up a totter¬ 
ing reactionary regime. 

Proletarian Internationalism 

The policy of peaceful co-existence 
and non-interforcnce may be cited as 
the reasons, although it does not explain 
why Chou went out of his way to sup¬ 
port the government against an up¬ 
rising which, even if petty bourgeois, wrs 
definitely anti-imperialist. As a matter 
of fact, however, the policy of non¬ 
interference has to be understood in the 
light of the general line of foreign policy 
of a ruling Communist Party which 
cannot be anything but proletarian in¬ 
ternationalism, the essence of which con 
sists in extending wholehearted support 
both moral and material, to the nation 
a! liberation movements in other 
countries. Non-interference and moral 
cum-material support for armed strug¬ 
gles are incompatible only when the one 
is metaphysically counterposed to the 
other, as is regularly done by 
the reactionaries. For a communist, 
however non-interference reserves and 
leaves untouched his right to support the 
armed struggle. In fact the whole policy 
of peaceful co-existence is subordinate to 
the general policy of proletarian inter¬ 
nationalism and hence under no circum- 
tances can the dictates of the lattei be 
sacrificed or ignored even temporarily in 
order to preserve the former. The CPC's 
criticism of Khrushchevite foreign policy 
began precisely on this question of prin¬ 


ciple. Nearly 15 years have passed and 
the CPC seems to have arrived exactly at || 
the point where Khrushchev began. In 
fact the parallels are even more striking /; 
—and disturbing. Stalin and the CPSU,. .; 
badly battered by a devastating war, 
sacrificed proletarian internationalism to , 
peaceful co-existence m the hope that it 
would help protect socialism in their 
country. In the process, they strength¬ 
ened only the hands of revisionists with- 
in the party and their very purpose was 
defeated. The universal truth of a poli¬ 
tical principle was subordinated to the 
temporary needs of a tactical gain and 
it cost everyone dearly. Faced wtih a 
similar situation and with lhe very real 
possibility of the Soviet revisionist fools 
embarking on a reckless adventure against 
China, the CPC is very busy mending 
its fences with everyone else. In this 
process however, proletarian internation¬ 
alism seems to have become an unfortu- 
nae casualty. How else can one explain 
the fact that the CPC is less concerned 
about the fate of world revolution today 
than at any time before? Granted that 
the Soviet threat is very real and that , 
China has to equip itself to face it, is it 
not a deviation to cite it as an excuse foi 
China soft-pedalling the nature of the ' 
contradiction in the semi-colonial coun¬ 
tries between the masses of the people 
and U.S. imperialism? Is it not a wilful 
attempt on the part of a group within 
the CPC to change the colour of China's 
foreign policy and under-estimate the 
strength of the world people in general 
and the Chinese people in particular) 

In an era when revolution is the main 
trend, what can be a surer guarantee for 
victory of socialism not only in China 
but in the whole world »than revolu¬ 
tion itself -* Was Lin Piao not saying the 
truth when he proclaimed that even if 
China were attacked from all sides, by 
the combined armies of the U.S. and 
Japanese imperialism, Soviet revisionism 
and the Indian and Taiwanese reaction¬ 
aries, the Chinese people could take on 
them all at once, would submerge them , 
in the ocean of their population and drown ^ 
them in their people’s war? Wasn’t he, j 
by implication, correctly estimating the .;" 
strength of the two wamng social sys- - 
terns? Is it not true that his confidence ^ 
sprang from a conrcct grasp 6f the y 
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; Chairman's statement that "there is the 
; possibility of a Third World War; but 
“ still revolution is the main trend" and 
: that "either the revolution will prevent a 
l world war or world war will give rise to 
revolutions"? The "Left adventurism of 
| ;Lin Piao, which is dreaded in the West 
hut which in fact is the quintessence of 
[ Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung Thought* 
?;■ stands out in sharp contrast to the guard- 
fc od diplomacy of Chou En-lai. praised by 
{ the Western press for wise pragmatism- 

: Foreign Policy 

It is curious and interesting to note 
f! that revisionism, in ruling communist 
f parties, has as its point of origin the 
I party's foreign policy. And it is here 
' that other fraternal parlies smell it most 
readily for the simple reason that they 
are the ones who are immediately affect¬ 
ed by it. But revisionism does not con¬ 
fine itself to foreign policy alone. Its 
j- manifestations are bound to he found in 
jf the internal policies also. But hero we 
\ are in no position to judge things, be- 

* cause whatever information comes out 
j is too meagre and unreliable to merit 
j any analysis. But certain things can de- 
| finitely not be ignored. For instance. 

| the triumphal return of sworn revisinn- 

ists and their instantaneous elevation to 
) positions of the highest authority. Here 
\ we have on the one hand sworn and 
feared leftists like Lin Piao and Chen 
Po-ta being denounced as traitors and 
■ on the other hand proven revisionists 

* like Teng Hsiao-pinfi quietly making! 

I it to the top! Perhaps we have no 
j right, no sound basis for questioning 

* their return fo power but. ..well, one 
does feel uneasy. 

The only political criticism that Chou 
, levels against Lin Piao, that he gave 
.primacy to production over politics 

HT 
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sounds incredible. The truth behind this 
charge can never be verified. Those 
who still have absolute faith in the CPC 
can perhaps swallow it. As a party 
worker, of course, one must have abso¬ 
lute faith in the party and its theoretical 
authority. But when faith in one au¬ 
thority is sought t° be destroyed by the 
very party which gave him that status 
and which gives such explanations as 
that he wrote himself into the constitu¬ 
tion as the Chairman’s successor behind the 
Chairman's back, faith in the party it¬ 
self is bound to be shaken. As such 
one is left with no alternative but to 
view things through the prism of his 
own experience, with the help of the 
politics of his own national authority 
who in this case is Cham Mazumdar. 

The Indian revolution is alreay at the 
crossroads. Here we are, working in a 
party that has two major and 
sincere groups, accepting the same na¬ 
tional authority hut differing on the Lin 
Piao affair. Theoretically both factions 
have their weak points, as regards their 
altitude towards Lin Piao. As far as 
armed struggle itself is concerned, how¬ 
ever, both the factions, accepting as they 
do CM’s authority on the Indian Re¬ 
volution, are the ultimate guarantors of 
victory, provided they do not turn the 
above contradiction on the Lin Piao 
affair into an antagonistic one. 

And to the CPC a few words. Perhaps 
the above analysis of ours is wrong. 
Perhaps our understanding of the role 
of theoretical authority is wrong. Yes, 
we have deliberately ignored the role of 
the Chairman in this whole affair. But 
in any case, the CPC owes a detalied 
explanation to all the other fraternal 
Marxist-Leninist parties of the world. 

(This is what the pro-Lin Piao group 
of Naxalites—which is reported to be 
responsible for the armed actions tak¬ 
ing 1 place here and there—thinks of 
the Lin Piao affair.) 


The Prophets Of Doom 

Ramadhar 

T^ESPATCHES emanating from Hong 
Kong, Taipeh, Moscow and a num¬ 
ber of other places, published in the 
Indian press, have long been describing 
all mass movements in China as "power 
struggles" of various dimensions in 
"China's power hierarchy” which, de¬ 
pending on the intensity of the particu¬ 
lar movement, would predictably lead to 
collapse and disintegrption of the new 
Chinese, society. If these predictions 
had had a grain of truth in them, China's 
new social structure would have collaps¬ 
ed, not only once but many times over, 
by now. 

China has never concealed anything 
about the continuous struggle that has 
been swing on there ever since the 
establishment of the Peonle’s Renuhlic, 
under the leadership of the Chinese 
Communist Party. Thev have always * 
owned it and described it as a struggle 
between two lines—socialism and capi¬ 
talism, or between communism and re¬ 
visionism. This struggle is obviously an 
integral part of the process of restruc¬ 
turing their society. 

The Cultural Revolution and other 
mass movements have only been accen¬ 
tuated and intensified forms of this cease¬ 
less struggle between the two lines. 
Mao has repeatedly emphasised that this 
struggle, embodying cultural revolutions 
and other forms, will continue indefini¬ 
tely. possibly for generations, till the 
accumulated thougHt-pattdms and ha¬ 
bits governed bv bourgeois cum feudal 
cultural values (stored up in fbe psyche 
of the nation for almost 4000 years) 
have been totally eliminated and reolac-i 
ed by proletarian cultural values. True, 
this struggle has sometimes assuiried 
seemingly unmanageable proportions 
which kindled hopes of disintegration 
of China in the hearts of many anti- 
China diehards, hut their prophesies 
have repeatedly proved false arid the 
Chinese new social order has not only 
survived their worst predictions but 
grown from strength to strength. 

Tn this context, why d&ea it not occur 
to them to examine whether these strug- 
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gles are a vital part of an essential 
churning process that has been going on 
in China in the pursuit of evolving and 
building a new order of society, based 
on proletarian values or are they, as 
these prophets of doom would have us 
believe, a form of {personal power 
struggle within M the Chinese power 
hierarch", of the kind with which we 
are so familiar in other parts of the 
world? Why don't they examine this 
question deeply and scientifically rather 
than continue their futile exercise of 
guessing and predicting a collapse of 
the new political system there? 

Or when they smell a “power strug¬ 
gle" in any and ev|ery kind of mass 
upsurge in China, are they not project¬ 
ing their own conditioned reflexes into 
the Chinese situation which happens to 
be entirely different from what they are 
capable of visualising, or what they are 
used to? If they want to understand 
this process correctly should they not 
judge it in terms of China’s new value 
system and thus on its own merits? 

' Moreover, they conveniently forget 
that a large body of evidence, emanat¬ 
ing from a host of unbiased and inde¬ 
pendent sources, sometimes published 
even in the Indian press, has conclusive¬ 
ly proved that the Communist ^regime 
in China is extremely popular with the 
Chinese masses. In such a situation, 
how can any broad-based and organised 
attempt be made to overthrow a popu¬ 
lar leadership of this kind? Obviously 
it is wishful thinking on the part of those 
who have some kind of a vested inter¬ 
est in the disintegration of the Chinese 
, Communist system. 

Lb Piao Affair 

It seems that the Lin Piao affair has 
come very handy to these prophets of 
doom. Even though he failed to usurp 
power, his position of eminence, parti¬ 
cularly, as the proclaimed successor to 
Mao, and therefore with the extensive 
network of influence that he wielded, 
held out a promise that, at last, their 
expectations, their hearts' desires, would 
be fulfilled in the wake of the turmoil 
that followed his fall. But, alas! that 
too proved no better and brought no 
results. However, it may be worthwhile 
for us, in the context of current predic- 
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tions by these prophets of doom of 
“power struggles in China", to examine 
the Lin Piao episode in some depth. 

Possibly Lin Piao, having been ele¬ 
vated to the position next to Mao and 
proclaimed hns successor, felt suddenly 
tempted to get rid of him by conspirato¬ 
rial device. The very fact that when 
discovered, he made an air dash to the 
Soviet Union and died on the w ay in 
an air 'crash, lends credence to the 
report that he had some prior links and 
understanding with the Soviet Union 
which, as the whole world knows, has 
been fondly waiting for a capitalist 
restoration in China and for this pur¬ 
pose has been plotting internal subversion 
and a pre-emptive nuclear thrust ‘on 
that country. However, ' considering 
Lin’s total record before his seemingly 
sudden confrontation (with Mao it is 
likely that his links with the Soviet lead¬ 
ership, whiih is violently anti-Mao, though 
deep, must not have been very old. 

Lin Piao’s is a peculiarly sad case 
of a precipitous fall from dazzling 
heights and has all the suspense and 
drama of Rudolph Hess’s flight from 
Germany to Britain, of course, in a very 
different context, during the Second 
World War. Under some demoniacal 
impulse or spell of a binding irresisti¬ 
ble temptation that gripped him, some¬ 
thing must have suddenly gone gravely 
wrong in the subterranean recesses of 
his being which snapped the ethical and 
spiritual process working behind \ his 
revolutionary zeal, that had sustained him 
all the way to becoming Mao’s closest 
comrade-in-arms and his successor. 
Thereafter it must have all been a touch- 
and-go affair, a blind process within the 
daikness which enveloped him and, as 
indicated earlier, a precipitous fall down¬ 
hill. The Soviet leadership’s agents, al¬ 
ways waiting in the wings, must have at 
once acted to take maximum advantage 
of this sudden turn of good fortune for 
them, when Mao’s own successor needed 
the support of the Soviet leadership for 
his own dark designs, and thus the deal 
must have been struck. This is what 
makes Lin Piao’s crime unpardonable. 
If Lin Piao had only differed with Mao’s 
mass line, he could, at worst, have met 
the same fate at the hands of the peo¬ 
ple as Liu Shao-chi did. But his cons¬ 


piracy to assassinate Mao and, when dis¬ 
covered, his flight towards Moscow 
place him in a very different category* 

He should naturally be looked upon 
the Judas of modern China, though W 
could not succeed in his design of get¬ 
ting Mao out ol his way. 

Confucious is bracketed with Lin 
Piao in the present vigorous campaign 
because Lin needed the authority of a ; 
powerful father-figure to support hil /, 
claim and condone his action if he sue- " 
ceeded in eliminating Mao from his way. , 
Some kind of a resurrection of Confu- " 
cious would have pelted to tide over the 
situation following the removal of Mao * 
from the Chinese scene. This must 
have made the Chinese leadership cons¬ 
cious of the dangers of the traditional 
authority of Confucius which still lin¬ 
gered in the subconscious of the Chinese 
people. So they decided to fight it. 

While Mao is still alive it is easy to 
fight the traditional authority of Con¬ 
fucius. Many of his rules of conduct, 
which may have been valid 2600 years 
ago, arc certainly not relevant to pre- >*. 
sent-day China. The doctrines of Con¬ 
fucius, visualising a class pattern of so¬ 
ciety, by such declarations as: “Those 
who work with their minds govern, 
those who work with their hands are 
governed", “He who excels in learning 
can be officials", and similar exploitative 
and derogatory teachings about women,* 
symbolise decadent values of a bygone / 
age which have no place in the fabric . 
of the socialist society Mao has built '■! 
up in China. It is high time that the / 
moral authority of Confucius, the pro¬ 
phet of pre-feudal China, be debunked, . . 

Even otherwise it is wrong to jdes- 
cribc the Lin Piao episode as a mere 
power struggle in the “communist power 
hierarchy". As already indicated, it is 
in fact a case of sudden moral failure 
on the part of a high-placed individual 
causing mental imbalance within him 

* “Only women and low-class men 
are hard to keep. If allowed to approach 
you, they show no respect; if kept at a J 
distance they complain". .\r 

Lu Hsun, the great Chinese writer, ^ 
derisively asked: “there is no knowing ^ 
whether this included his (Confucius’s) ! 
mother or not.” v 
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and making him power-crazy and as 
such determined to turn back the wheels 
of history—and, of course, futilely so. 
Let us understand that a conspiracy is 
never a power struggle; for the latter fol¬ 
lows some rules of the game. (It has, at 
least, to seek support within the hierarchy 
itself, if not among the people.) Conspi¬ 
racy has none. 

Ford Goes To Japan 

OsAMl’ N XkA/WVA 

TOKYO: Though the details of his 
schedule have not been settled, some¬ 
time between November 18 and 22 
Gerald Ford will be the first U.S. Presi¬ 
dent to visit Japan. The last U.S. Pre¬ 
sident who tried, Dwight Eisenhower, 
was foued into a humiliating cancella¬ 
tion by the great 1960 people’s upiising 
against the renewal of the Japan-U-S. 
Security Treaty. But if Ford’s visit will 
be a first, it will hardly be a triumph, 
on the contrary he can expected lo b'* 
greeted here with deep widespread hos¬ 
tility. 

Opponents of Ford’s visit note that 
he is also going to stop in South Korea, 
obviously an effoit to help the Pak dic¬ 
tatorship to survive. It is widely be¬ 
lieved that the true purpose of his visit 
to Asia to establish a UlS.-Japan- 
South Korea military alliance lo fill 
the gap which will be left when the 
U.N. cover for U.S. troops in South 
Korea is withdrawn. 

A further souicc of conflict is the re¬ 
cent congressional testimony of retired 
U.S. Admiial Lnrocque, in which he 
revealed that the U.S. has for years been 
bringing nuclear weapons into Japan 
despite the piofesscd “Three Anti-nuclear 
Principles” of the Japanese Government. 
This announcement, which has been fol¬ 
lowed by a flood of supporting evidence 
from a vancty of sources, has triggered a 
sudden upsurge of public anger against 
both the U.S. and the Japanese gov¬ 
ernments. 

Moreover, even the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment has reasons to be nervous about 
Ford’s visit. There are fears that he 
may demand a 15 per cent reduction 


in oil consumption or announce new res¬ 
trictions on U.S. food exports to Japan. 

Both the communist and the socialist 
parties have announced their opposition 
to the visit. Moreover, it happens that 
the annual autumn labour struggles will 
come to a peak on November 18 and 19 
with a national 24-hour strike, and one 
can be sure that the unions will take full 
advantage of Ford’s presence. 

There are other possibilities. In the 
last two months the Tokyo headquarters, 
of both the Mitsubishi and Mitsui cor¬ 
porations—two of Japan’s greatest em¬ 
pire-builders —have been bombed, with 
an anti-imperialist group claiming credit. 
While this kind of terrorism has been 
strongly lopudmtcd both by the public 
and most opposition parties and trade 
unions, it is certainly possible that some¬ 
thing similar might be attempted during 
Ford’s visit. The Government is mobi¬ 
lising at least 20,000 police. 

It is quite possible that when the U.S. 
President dcpaits from Japan, he will 
leave behind a country more uneasy than 
the one he entered. 

(New Asia News) 

A Thin Story 

By A I 'rama Critic 

CAMARESH Bose who once wrote 
^ novels like Ganga, Srimati Cafe 
and B.T. Roader Dhare has degenerated 
into a hack writer turning out novels 
which are infantile and meaningless. 
Recently at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
an amateur theatre group ’Shabdarup' 
staged Samaresh Bose’s Ram Naam 
Kebalam. The story was pretty thin 
and bordcied on the unreal. Three old 
cronies, seemingly fed up with their 
loutine-bound lives, decide to leave their 
bolt-holes and go on a motor trip to 
Bihar. What happens after that is what 
the play is about. The situations that 
crop up in the course of their meander- 
ings me farcical and fail to leave any 
impression. What little interest the play 
manages lo arouse is sustained almost 
wholly by the efforts of Shanti Sinha, 
one of the most amusing old cronies. 
The high-pitched voice and the prudish 


attitude towards alcohol and women 
leach to some merriment but the rest 
act rather woodenly and blunder along 
self-consciously. Mita Mazumdar, the 
sole female character, comes in breezily 1 
and relieves the tedium with a dose of 
effortless acting. Towards the latter 
half of the play all the men revolve 
round her. All the minor parts were 
rather hamfisledly performed by the 
actors who did not seem fully at ease. 

A very long time was spent in chang¬ 
ing from one scene lo another. The 
effect of driving through the country¬ 
side at night was reasonably well brought 
out by the shadow of leaves flying past 
overhead. 


Letters 

Problems Of Unification 

In the debate on the problems of 
unification of the revolutionary forces 
of India going on in Frontier, the article 
“On the Problems of Unification” (13 
July, 1974) is the most practical, non¬ 
sectarian and politically the most deve¬ 
loped one and ‘A step in the right dir¬ 
ection” (September 7, 1974) is also 
very good. I have one point to make 
in regard to the main article. The 
CPI (ML) comrades who are themselves 
making a revaluation should not be re¬ 
luctant to learn from the masses—in¬ 
cluding the masses of other revolution¬ 
ary groups. They should pay heed to 
the fact that what had been pointed out 
by others in 1969 and 1970 is being" 
said now by the CPI (ML) comrades. 
To ignore il will lead to close-doorism- 

One serious cadre of the CPI (ML) 
says (August 24, 1974) that “the essen¬ 
tiality of mass organisation and mass 
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struggle... .ha* no! been linked up With 
the basic question of building up of the 
base areas^ formation of PLA and also 
that of the United Front*’. First of all. 
we must have a clear conception of 
the purpose of mass organisation and 
mass struggle. Chairman Mao says. “In 
China war is the main form of struggle 
and the army is the main form of orga¬ 
nisation and mass struggles are also ex¬ 
tremely important and indeed indispen¬ 
sable and in no circumstances to be 
oscrlooked, but their purpose is to serve 
the war”. 

As the purpose of mass organisation 
and mass struggle in India for the last 
fifty years was to realise some ch rlerof 
demands, and not to serve war, the mess 
organisations and mass struggle have re¬ 
mained in the quagmire of economism. 
Secret and underground mass organisa¬ 
tion must be formed within open and 
legal mass organise lions and mass strug¬ 
gle led by revisionist and bourgeois 
parties. (But when the revolutionary 
mass organisation itself is capable of 
organising open mass struggle, it must 
initiate various forms of mass struggle 
of its own accord and its own method 
. nd tactics.) 

During the last railway strike, some 
revolutionary leaders and cadres, cons¬ 
tantly remaining with the struggling 
railway workers, made a very bold at¬ 
tempt to convince them that even vic¬ 
tory in the strike cannot give them real 
relief. Only the people’s democratic 
revolution can give them real benefit. 
They should think and act in terms of 
building up base areas, forming PLA etc. 
and their struggle should be led accord¬ 
ingly. Thus the struggle in some im¬ 
portant railway places took different 
forms (resistance struggle with any ins¬ 
truments available) at the sight 
of which the revisionists began to 
tremble and Dange babbled. The strike 
may have been defeated, but revolution¬ 
ary mass organisations, however small 
they may be, have been organised. And 
these are preps ring and expanding them¬ 
selves. They have begun to supply 
cadres, money, clothes, medicine etc. to 
selected pieces in the countryside for 
building up base areas and PLA. The 
railway strike itself was a legal struggle 
and when the railway workers in parti¬ 


cular places started resistance struggle 
against brutal suppression by the ruling 
classes, illegal struggle was combined 
with the legal one. 

The same comrade has raised the ques¬ 
tion of how the peasants’ economis strug¬ 
gle should be connected with their armed 
struggle. The answer is not easy. How- 
evei, one can relate some experiences. 
In some zone in U.P., one revolutionary 
leader began to work among the pea¬ 
santry. After recruiting a few peasant 
cadics and after a thorough investiga¬ 
tion it was decided that an economic 
movement like the construction of a 
dam, to save the villages, might be start¬ 
ed. The movement met with a great 
response from all sections of the pea¬ 
santry, barring landlords and some rich 
peasants, end the dam was actually con¬ 
structed by the people themselves. Ri. 
as the interests of landlords and rich 
peasants were hampered, they instituted 
several court cases against the miht ml 
peasants, including one or two peasant 
cadres. At once, a meeting was called. 
Some peasants wanted to beat up the 
culprits but it was decided that who¬ 
ever gives witness against the arrested 
peasants would be beaten to death; 
that at the same time prepare tions foi 
armed clash with landlords should be 
made. The news of the decision spread 
like fire and nobody dared to give evi¬ 
dence in the court. As a result, all the 
ai rested were released. This event en¬ 
thused the masses and they were ready 
to make greater sacrifices. Thus one 
guerilla squad was formed. But with the 
advent of the rains, the landlords decid¬ 
ed to cut down the dam. The peasants 
decided to resist with whatever arms they 
possessed. The landlords were compel¬ 
led to retreat, but in a clash one land¬ 
lord was killed and seserul peasants 
were injured, and one of them later 
succumbed to the injuries. But the dam 
was saved and the peasants are prepar¬ 
ing for the next phase ol struggle with 
greater mobilisation. 

Again, at Kanksha (near Durgaour, 
West Bengal), at the initial stage, the 
movement was launched for the enhance¬ 
ment of the wage rate to peasant labour¬ 
ers and various legal movements, in¬ 
cluding gheraoing of BDO, went on. 
But the starving peasants became impa¬ 


tient and asked what would be the use 
of the arms they possessed, if they die < 
of starvation. It was decided that grain*, 
going out from the villages would btftf 
seized and distributed among the dtt» v ° 
tressed peasants. Thus armed struggle*^ 
began. In a later phase, a huge amount * 
of paddy was cut down by the peasant*'\ 
who were protected by armed guerilla 
squads. It is needless to say that every¬ 
where, with the launching of economic t 
movements, Marxism-Leninism-Mao TsO* * 
tung Thought was propagated among the v 
peasant masses and it was explained to 
them that their economic gains would 
never be final without aimed struggle. 
Whether in U.P. or in Kanksha or in 
Ha7aiibagh, movements which were ini*! 
tially economic struggles were later on 
combined with armed struggle and at a 
certain stage armed struggle will be the 
main form of struggle. The agrarian 
programme which is an economic issue 
can only be materialised through armed 
struggle, i.e. people’s war. Hence, 
throughoout the 1 evolution there always 
remains the question of linking up eco¬ 
nomic struggle with armed struggle. 

Thirdly, the comrade has raised the, 
question, “what are basic differences ilK 
organisation, method and slogan and in 
the line of action between two types of, 
mass organisation, one led by the CPf 
(ML)?” and the other led by rivisionistl 
like the CPI(M) ? So far as organisation/It 
concerned, our mass organisation mult, 
be an undei ground organisation till wfc 
can mobilise a vast majority of the peo* 
pie to our side, whereas revisionist m&St 
organisations are always open, as the 
purpose of their mass organisation is nut 
to serve war but the ruling classes. But 
this tactic cannot be a rigid one through* 
out the revolution. With change in the' 
situation, keeping the undei ground orga¬ 
nisation for open and legal mass struggle 
may be developed. For instance, an 
undergiound organisation ct some railway 
places greatly helped the striking ,tailwtfy 
employees to lead the struggle to a high¬ 
er form whereas the revisionist leader* 
of the CP1(M), (not to speak of thfr 
CPI) always tried to turn back the whttl 
of the movement. Hence our organiesjl 
tion, method and slogan and the line m 
action are fundamentally different famt 
those of the CPI(M). Our mass o fam 
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utMtion is generally an underground one, 
our method is democratic centralism and 
tftass-line and not bureaucratic and com- 
Jttattdist method, our slogan (principal) 
is to serve the war and our line of ac¬ 
tion is that of resistance struggle and 
launching of mass movements like strikes 
Ok, when the masses themselves realise 
the necessity to launch such movements 
' While the revisionists always practise 
'bureaucratic and commandist methods. 
For example, often decisions to strike 
and to withdraw the strike are made by 
revisionist leaders and not by the work- 
ale themselves. The workers are only 
to carry out the decision, not to par¬ 
ticipate in making decision—this is sheer 
bureaucratism and commandism so long 
practised by revisionists of all hues 
Fourthly, the comrade says. “Time 
and again we come across the mass line, 
but what is actually meant in the con¬ 
crete conditions of India is never clearly 
stated and analysed** At the outset it 
must be emphasised that the mass-line 
cannot be practised by any leader or 
cadre who has not fully integrated with 
the masses i.e. the workers and peasants. 
Onto recent 'example As a result of 
power rationing the management of a 
factory decided to stop work on Satur¬ 
days and $undays. The CPI (M)-led 
union began to agitate that Tuesday, 
which was a closed day before the ra¬ 
tioning of electricity, should continue to 
'bo so instead of Saturday, while the 
Congress-led union agreed to the decision 
of the management. Curiously enough, 
gone of the two protested against the 
Wage-cut for one more day m a week. 
The revolutionary cadres this 

vital question among the woikers and 
pjKUt of them realised the hollowness of 
the leadership of both unions. The 
Workers approached our cadres to lead 
til* movement against the wage-cut. 
Again, our cadres said that the line of 
Action against the wage-cut must be decided 
by all the workers and they were always 
pi their service to guide them from the 
tdkbife of decisions to and during the 
IfttUtehtng of struggle. This is an exam- 
(b of mass-line, since the slogan of the 
fayohttionary cadres became the slogan 
tifthe masses of the fretory. In the pie- 
examples of U.P. and Kanksha 
dho the mass-line was, jahd, is still 

#4 
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practised. In U.P., our cadres gave the 
slogan for the construction of the Unm, but 
they themselves did not take the deci¬ 
sion to start the construction work and 
impose it on the people of the con¬ 
cerned villages. Until the people realis¬ 
ed the necessity of the dam and they 
themselves took the initiative to start 
work, no final decision was made. When 
the people accepted the slogan as their 
own after innumerable meetings—open 
and secret- the final decision to cons¬ 
truct the dam and the consequent line 
of action, i.e., resistance struggle were 
adopted by the people themselves. In 
Kanksha also, whether the grains would 
be seized or not, or the paddy would be 
cut down or not, was decided by the 
people themselves. In short, when the 
slogan of the real communists becomes 
the slogan of the people through demo¬ 
cratic and persuasive methods, it can be 
said that the mass-line has been practised. 

A Cadre of MCC 
Calcutta 


Apropos the talk of unity of the 
CPI (ML), party organisations exist with 
a Central Organising Committee and 
three to four Central Committees with 
an equal number of general secretaries. 
Most of the cadres including the COC 
admit the wrong ideological and tactical 
path followed by the party under the 
leadership of Chafu Mazumdar. The 
CC members are behaving like fools 
when they admit that in giving sanction 
to the wrong policies of C.M. they were 
swayed by the personality of one man 
(S.N.S., S. K. Misra, Mahender Singh 
are exceptions to this). Such a CC has 
no right to claim to be a CC and to 
decide about unity. The question of 
unity is not only of the CPI (ML) but 
all the communist revolutionaries. Wrsn’t 
the ousting of tl(e Andhra communist 
revolutionaries also a conspiracy of the 
leadership > It conspired from the very 
beginning of party formation. For this 
the whole CC is responsible. But the 
greatest responsibility was that of Cham 
Mazumdar, who conspired to finish th* 
revolutionary upsurge in India. He fol¬ 
lowed an anti-Marxist-Leninist path in 
the name of Marxism-Leninism. Like 
the Soviet revisionist clique, which ex¬ 


ploits tiie toiling la of the would 
fa tite name of Lenin* 'CAt betrayed! tile 
Indian masses ’in the name of Matt, 
Lenin and Mao. He never acted on 
the principle of democratic centralism* 
and even ignored die correct advice of 
friendly parties. He can well be com- 
pared to Li-Li-san, Wang Ming and 
Lin Ptao of China. As the CPC has 
denounced them all, we in India should 
denounce C.M. and this is the time to do 
it. Denouncing him may cause some 
further setback among communist revo¬ 
lutionaries, but ultimately it will lead 
towards a stronger unity, a unity with 
a purpose. Without such a bold stand, 
unity will be only on the surface. 

Cadres of CPI (ML) 
Punjab State 


Not By Satyagraha 

Offering full support to the movement 
conducted by J. P. Narayan, one might 
be reasonably afraid that ‘the entirely 
new weapon as devised by Gandhi* is 
too inadequate to be used for a ‘total 
revolution*. Gandhi's political creed 
based on love, non-violence and assump¬ 
tion of human goodness in any indivi¬ 
dual failed to notice the operation of 
certain laws of social development He 
could not understand the social forces 
working for communal disruption. The 
Hindu-Muslim conflicts were the Result 
not of anything inherently wrong in the 
mass of Hindus and Muslims, but be¬ 
cause certain social forces were working 
to incite them against each other. With 
this dwarfed frame of mind, Gandhi was 
probably more afraid of unity in the * 
struggle against reactionary elements 
than even of communal riots. His dread 
of the militant unity of Hindus and 
Muslims manifested itself during the 
RIN revolt: “A combination between 
the Hindus and the Muslims and others 
for the purpose of violent action is un¬ 
holy and it will lead to and probably is 
a preparation for mutual violence’*. 

No serious student of history will 
agree that India could have been free 
by use of the Gandhian variety of satya¬ 
graha alone without the sequence of 
national effort for at least fifty yean and 
the great postwar upsurge which swept 
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owe the country in 1945*46. The peo* 
pie** deviation* from the rails of s&tya- 
graha, rather than satyagraha itself, put 
fear in the alien administration. The 
achievement of freedom 4 with such little 
bloodshed and violence*—a credit claim¬ 
ed for Gandhi by his ardent disciples— 
is also unhistoricaL Apart from the 
martyrs unwedded to non-violence, the 
process of transfer of power meant in¬ 
human suffering for millions of people. 
i hardly less than the suffering involved 
in perhaps any of history’s great revo¬ 
lutions. 

Today, the situation has turned from 
bad to worse. The political life of the 
Indipn people is curbed* Democracy is 
at stake because of the dictatorial po¬ 
licy of the ruling party. Hoarding, 
smuggling and blackmarketing dominate 
the entire production and distribution of 
commodities. Rampant corruption, 
ruthless repression, total reliance on 
..ordinances and repressive measures, 
galloping inflation, wage-freeze and spi¬ 
ralling of prices, the eviction of agri¬ 
cultural labourers and poor peasants, 
unemployment and frustration among 
students due to the prevalent education¬ 
al system, etc.—to all these ghasty 
problems, the ready Gandhian explana¬ 
tion would be ’degeneration in the 
.haracter of man*! For ‘the greatest 
pathfinder of the present century’ as 
^imagined by J.P., frowned on the theory 


of class rule, class struggle, derided the 
concepts of feudal domination and ca¬ 
pitalist exploitation and overlooked 
social development. 

Pramatha Sengupta 
Howrah 

Shri I. K. Shukla has contributed an 
excellent article, entitled “The Academic 
South Block” (September 28) But 
while discussing the reasons for the trans¬ 
fer of power in 1947, he swings to the 
oth^r extreme of attributing it to every¬ 
thing else except the movements launch¬ 
ed by the Congress under the leader¬ 
ship of Gandhiji. Let it not be forgot¬ 
ten that the socialist leaders mentioned 
by him (Lohia, J.P., Aruna Asaf Ah, 
Achyut Patwardhan) were withm the 
Congress fold then They participated 
in the struggle as Congressmen and 
never claimed that they had organised 
any separate movement outside the fold 
of the “Quit India” movement. Gandhiji 
too never said that they were wrong m 
what they did. He tefused to condemn 
the element of violennce that had crept 
into the movement. Moreover, these 
leaders and most of the factors men¬ 
tioned by Shri Shukla, were themselves 
the product of a long-drawn-out freedom 
struggle under Gandhiji’s leadership foi 
a quarter century. The discontent and 
disaffection in the army and navy also 
should be largely attributed to this pro¬ 


tracted struggle. Who else was respoiv- 
sible for it? Was there any other pro¬ 
cess at work for almost 30 years pre¬ 
ceding India's independence’ 

This does not mean that I want to { 
suggest that independence was won ex¬ 
clusively by the Congress and Gandhiji 
There were other factors filpo though 
even they themselves were, directly or 
indirectly, influenced by the most domi¬ 
nant factor of Satyagraha-struggle launch¬ 
ed by the Congress from time to tune. 
And it was m no way “falsifying” his¬ 
tory if the most predominant factor get 
the ci edit for the achievement of free¬ 
dom. 

In the global context, the Second 
World War was, perhaps, the largest in¬ 
direct factor in hastening the process of 
freedom of India as pIso that of many 
other countries Another notable con¬ 
tribute y factor, m the case of India, 
was the emergence of the Labour Party 
m powei in Britain immediately after 
the wai Shri Shukla has said nothing 
about it 

The Congiess, undei the leaderships 
of Nehru and Patel, and now under 
Nehru's daughter, has betrayed the 
people and the country But it does not 
alter the fact* of history relating to 
India's freedom and the role of the 
Congress then 

Ramadhar 
New Delhi 
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T HE meaningless hullabaloo about the lathi-chargc on Mr Jayaprakash 
Narayan by the Central Reserve Police in Patna on November 4 shows 
many of the total revolution-makers in their true colours. Some of the oppo¬ 
sition parties that have turned to Mr Narayan’s movement more out of despair 
than conviction have expressed holy horror at the lathi blows be received on 
the day; their leaders went furious in Parliament. A four-member delegation 
from the opposition rushed to Patna to find out what exactly had happened. 
The delegation has reported that Mr Narayan was hit twice by lathis and a 
tear-gas shell fell into his jeep. Dutifully the delegation has demanded a 

parliamentary probe, the opposition recipe for all maladies. For every scandal 
and controversy, be it connected with Nagarw’ala, or San joy Gandhi, or Lalit 
Narayan Mishra, or lul Mohan Ram, the opposition seems to have a tape- 
recorded suggestion to make: institute a parliamentary probe. This merely 
shows that the opposition parties are incapable not merely of any action but 
also of purposeful thinking. They endlessly make the same demand on every 
occasion, because they arc too lethargic to think, too afraid to speak out. 

In fact, the demand for a parliamentary probe is a, big bluff. It is 

meant to divert popular attention from the policy of inaction of the opposition 
parties. It is a slogan over which they can cry themselves hoarse and which 
the Government can reject without turning a hair. The opposition parties 
seem to be too dumb to realise that a parliamentary probe is no substitute for 
action and they do not raise themselves in the estimation of the people by the 
inanity. The people do nol need a parliamentary probe to be convinced that 
this Government is corrupt, or inefficient, or ruthless. The utter vacuity of 
the opposition mind is evident from the fact that it docs not realise that an 
inquiry by a parliamentary committee will always go in favour of the Govern¬ 
ment. The opposition will be hoist with its ow f n petard if the Government, 

for a change, agrees to the suggestion for a parliamentary probe. The oppo¬ 
sition representatives will have, of course, the freedom o submit notes of 
dissent and get some more publicity which is perhaps their sole aim. In any 
event, the average citizen has, from personal experience, formed his views 
about policies and events, and he is not going to modify them in the light of 
what a parliamentary committee says. He does not regarid parliamentary 
committees as his guide and mentor. 

The character of this Government should not be unknown to the opposition 








parties. It will employ every means to 
put down mass upsurges that may seem 
to threaten its monopoly of power. A 
lathi blow on Mr Narayan is an inno¬ 
cent nothing compared to what the 
Government is capable of unleashing 
and did partially unleash in the nol- 
too-di«tant past m some parts of the 
country. Not all wings of the Govern¬ 
ment's security forces are aimed with 
plain lathis, and the Government will 
not hesitate to ask the more smisterly 
equipped forces to tackle the situation 
in any manner they like should the 
masses refuse to behave Fhe lathi blow 
on Mr Naravan is just a warning Mass 
movements have an mexoiablc logic of 
their own, and in every movement a 
time comes when a faltering weak lead¬ 
ership finds itself at variance with the 
urges of the masses The point seems 
to have been reached m Bihar The 
change of tactics on the part of the 
Government calls for a similar change 
on the people's side But the leadership 
is against a tit for tat policy. That is 
why the opposition parties are wailing 


A coi respondent wnles 

The most acceptable excuse—after the 
theory of over-population -for yet an¬ 
other full-dtess account of the cause of 
the ci isis in the capitalist world includ¬ 
ing India—would be the oil price rise. 
And naturally the Arabs are the target. 
They are being accused of exploiting the 
world. Exploitation indeed But who is 
exploiting whom ? Direct U S private 
investments in the Middle Last oil 
amounted to If 1,800 million by the end 
of 1972 whereas US piofit from the 
investments was $*2,400 million that year 
alone* The profit late was as high as 
130 per cent 01 10 times *be average f° r 
all U.S. overseas investments. The tem¬ 
porary and false prosperity of the West¬ 
ern countries in postwar years is built on 
the natural resouices and the blood and 
sweat of the peoples of the Third World. 
According to U.N. statistical data, m 
the 21 years fiom 1950 to 1970 prices of 
pumary products- exports from Aslan. 


over the ruthlessness of a Government 
which they want to unseat. It is amaz¬ 
ing that advocates of a total revolution 
should be unready for total repression, 
maybe they imagine that a total revo¬ 
lution can be made with total consent 
of the Government and the ruling class. 
The opposition leaders are reported to 
have resented the manner in which the 
Home Minister, Mr Brahmananda Reddy, 
apologised for the lathi blow Ion Mr 
Narayan. They should know that if 
the total i evolution docs not fizzle out, 
Mr Reddy will not offer even a quali¬ 
fied apology for iar moie repressive 
actions. Remember what happened in 
Snkakulam when Mr Reddy was Chic! 
Minister of Andhra Pradesh, he has 
got his piomotion, so has his police 
minister who now heads the Andhra 
Pradesh Cabinet Perhaps the election- 
oriented opposition parties consider such 
projections irrelevant, they are trying 
to make a revolution which the Gov¬ 
ernment will not regard as deserving of 
even a lathi blow 


African and Latin American countries— 
had always been lower than in 1950 
whereas those of manufactured goods 
from the developed countries rose steadi¬ 
ly, with puces m 1970 up 44 per cent 
compared to 1950 On account of sharper 
exploitation the developing countries suf¬ 
fered from an exchange of unequal values 
in trade, which caused them a loss of 
US $5103,400 million in 1960-72 It is 
precisely to check this and to protect 
their purchasing power that the Arabs 
now want the oil price to change with the 
rate of inflation in the industrialised 
countries. Inflation began long before the 
rise in the price of oil. The Iranian 
Mimstei, Mr Jabshid Amuzegar, recently 
told the Time that before the oil price 
lose, the average inflation rate reported 
by the Organisation for Economic Co- 
opeiation and Development (OECD) was 
\? f < , it is now about 149?. The con¬ 
sequence of the oil price rise is theiefore 


marginal at best. The Iranian Minister 
further pointed out that if all the re¬ 
sources of OPEC members were added 
up, at the end of 1974 these might 
amount to $45 billion to $50 billion. By 
comparison, one single country, Germany 
stands there with enormous reserves (33.4 
billion at the end of August according 
to the West German Bundesbank). Yet 
it is being said that it is the oil produc¬ 
ers who arc going to end up with huge 
reserves of dollars and other hard cur¬ 
rencies Mr Ford even hints at armed 
action against them to save the world 
etoromy ^ 

The King’s Men 

I he CPI General Secretary, Mr Rajes- 
wara Rao, in one of his recent articles 
published m the party’s weekly journal. 
New Age, has stated that "it is the 
CPI which has been fighting the anti¬ 
people policies of the Government more 
than any other Left paities m India". 
For quite some time after Us dalliance 
with the Congiess began, the CPI did 
not think there was anything anti-people 
in the policies of the Congress Govern¬ 
ment However, Congress policies be¬ 
ing what they are, that pose could not 
be kept for long and the responsibility 
for whatever was anti-people was pui 
on a few reactionaries and the CPI 
continued its line of "strengthening the 
progressives" m the Congress and "push¬ 
ing" Government policies to the “Left". 
The paity, to Us great discomfiture, 
soon found that while it was involved m 
"stiengthemng the \ progressives" and 
"pushing to the Left", "the reaction¬ 
aries" had not only become "strengthen¬ 
ed” but "dominant" m the Congress and 
the policies "were moving towards thg. 
Right". And today after all this verbal 
jugglery which « has been their 1 only 
policy, they claim to be the staunchest 
fighteis against the anti-people policies 
of the Government. 

Among the great actions to the CPFs 
credit listed by Mr Rao is the all-India 
land struggle of 1970. May one ask 
Mr Rao how many people got land ii £ 
this great struggle? And may one also 
infoim Mr Rao that where the landless 
really occupied land was in West Bengal 


Blaming The Arabs 
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Honouring Malraux 


and Kerala and that in Kerala it was 
done in face of the most brutal repres¬ 
sion from a Government whose head is 
« a leader of the CPI? For Mr Rao his 
party’s land struggle which did not give 
One per cent of land to a single landless 
peasant is a great fact. In the same 
category are his claims about his party's 
"dehoarding campaigns”, "great mar¬ 
ches”, etc. He should not forget that 
his party opposed the all-India bandh 
of May 3; after coming into the railway 
strike, it sapped the morale of the strik¬ 
ers by its call for "zone by zone and 
togroup by group settlement”; it refused 
to join the broadly representative con¬ 
vention against wage-freeze in Delhi on 
August 29. This is the real record of 
Mr Rao's party and in many States it 
is pursuing the same disruptive line in 
regad to the struggle against the wage- 
freeze. 

That the CPI leaders have become 
adepts in talking and acting like Congress 
rulers is proved by a statement made by 
the Kerala Chief Minister Mr Achulha 
Menon, justifying the recent police ac¬ 
tion against agiicultural workeis » who 
have been occupying the surplus land of 
landlords. In course of their first phase 
of the land grab movement, the peasants 
established their rights to land by pluck¬ 
ing cocoanuts, erecting hutments and 
cultivating the land. In the second 
.stage of the movement just begun, they 
are harvesting the crop they had raised. 
Both in the first stage and the present 
one, the coalition Government unleash¬ 
ed police repression on them. How does 
the CPI, sharing office in Kerala, view 
tjjis struggle? Its State Council in a 
resolution says; “In the name of a 
land-grab movement, there had been 
several instances of unauthorised pluck¬ 
ing of cocoanut, reaping of harvest etc”. 
Just as Congress rulers in every State 
justify such repression, the CPI resolu¬ 
tion says, "the police were attacked, a 
constable was beaten up and his rifle 
was snatched away”. When the police 
ran amuck in Cannanore the CPI lead¬ 
ership not only justified it with the same 
'•tjock-and-bull stories but asked the Gov¬ 
ernment to “initiate stern measures 
against the struggling peasants”. More 
loyal than the king, aren’t they? 
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For politicians to honour intellectuals in 
recognition of their service to the cause 
of politics is an instance of social sym¬ 
biosis, which is no less important or na¬ 
tural than biological interdependence 
between two dissimilar organisms. The 
ritual is also a part of peaceful cultu¬ 
ral competition between nations So far 
as individual politicians are concerned, 
apart from such reasons of state an ele¬ 
ment of snobbery cannot be ruled out. 
By giving the Jawaharlal Nehru Award 
to Andre Malraux the Government of 
India has exhibited its pretensions to 
International Understanding. What Mal¬ 
raux felt about the depth or extent of any 
interest in his work among those who 
were honouring him cannot be known. 
What he said on receiving the Indian 
award is not exactly a model of Southern 
lucidity or Gallic chaim. It ameunted 
to no more than that it takes all sorts to 
make the world of peace and understan¬ 
ding, that the crisis of the modern world 
is a fall out of technical progress and 
that India can contribute to its solution 
with its so-called unique mixture of 
Gandhian non-violence and military in¬ 
tervention in a righteous cause. It is a 
pity that he did not let loose the usual 
panegyrics on India's spiritual tradition 
and greatness. Perhaps his existentialism 
came in the way. But then, as some¬ 
thing of an Indologist or Orientalist he 
ought to have known better. The con¬ 
cept of Being as Nothingness, an impel - 
manent shadow or illusion, ha.* long been 
formulated bv the seers of this country. 
Kings and princes made vest endow¬ 
ments of land and cattle, with hereditary 
seifs to work and tend them, to en¬ 
able the philosophers to elaborate 
the concept of absurdity of all creation. 
Obviously such a faith was never at odds 
with an enjoyment of the good things 
of life—of course, in a spirit of non¬ 
attachment. 

It is a far greater pity that the cita¬ 
tion, read out by Mrs Gandhi, does not 
mention any of these things. India has 
always honoured intellectuals far above 
the common fclk. Her rulers have always 


cared both for their material and spiritual 
well-being. If Plato had come to India in¬ 
stead of going to Syracuse, a cmmercial 
city in Southern Italy, he would have suc¬ 
ceeded better in founding his ideal re¬ 
public (with philosophers as kings and 
kings as philosophers), and could thus 
escape exile and frustration. India has 
always been a country where the rulers 
have extracted vast wealth from the la¬ 
bours of the vulgar masses to enable the 
philosophers to live in peace and preach 
the virtues of abstinence to the multi¬ 
tude. Andre Malraux might as well be 
told that in honouring him India's pre¬ 
sent rulers were only honouring a vene¬ 
rable tradition. A short spin around the 
countryside would have convinced the 
French philosopher of the truth of his 
own ideas on Man's Fate vis-a-vis Na¬ 
ture and Society. The reality would baf¬ 
fle his narrow European rationalism and 
the absued would stare him in the face. 
His European despair in the face of 
possible nuclear annihilation will fade 
before a slarkar, more primitive sense 
of helplessness. 

All this has perhaps nothing to do with 
the Indian Government’s appreciation of 
Malraux. Maybe it is far more due to 
the French author's unreserved and un¬ 
wavering support to India's intervention 
in favour of the Bangladesh rebels. Ever 
since independence, India has been los¬ 
ing hei old friends among Western intel¬ 
lectuals and making no new ones; quite 
a few have been engaged in tarnishing 
her image. Maybe Malraux has come in 
handy to fill the place of an Annie 
Besant or C. F. Andrews. 
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Kerala Politics 

Mukundan c, Menon 

/OCTOBER 5. 1974, marked the 

"grand** fourth anniversary of the 
Kerala Ministry led by the CPI. Al¬ 
though the State Government had ac¬ 
claimed its "achievements and gains*' 
widely, especially through a special num¬ 
ber of Patriot, the condition of the peo¬ 
ple has not improved even slightly, par¬ 
ticularly after the recent jfloods. The 
only thing the Ministry could be proud 
of is perhaps its record ruling period. 
No Ministry has ever remained in power 
for four continuous years in Kerala, 
and if the present government completes 
its scheduled five-year term that will 
certainly serve the ruling parties by way 
of propaganda in the 1975 efections. 
Aware of this, the CPM-Ied opposition 
started action against the Ministry, with 
chappal-throwing and fist-fighting on 
the flooi of the Assembly. 

Politics in Kerala is different. Here 
one could see the splendid rise of parties 
and leaders to power and also their 
tragic downfall at lightning speed. 

Take the case of the CPI. After the 
first split in the undivided Communist 
Party m 1964, the first trial of strength 
between the CPI and the CPM took 
place in Keiala in the mid-term election 
in 1965. The CPI suffered iv severe 
setback, with a mere thiee seats. At 
that time it was well accredited as 
“patriotic communists" following its un¬ 
conditional support to the Nehru Gov¬ 
ernment in branding China as the border 
aggressor, while the CPM argued pub¬ 
licly that the question between India and 
China should be settled in a peaceful 
manner and that in the Aksai Chin aiea 
India should show some consideration to 
the Chinese arguments. In the inner- 
party meetings of the undivided Com¬ 
munist Party, they stated that China, 
being a socialist State, cannot be accus¬ 
ed as an aggressor. This viewpoint was 
enough for the Central Government to 
arrest many of its leaders and cadres. 
Even then in the 1965 Kerala election 
the CPM stood first, securing 39 seats, 
among whom the majority contested the 


election from withm jails. This mas* 
sive support received by the "unpatrio¬ 
tic" CPM surprised even its own leader¬ 
ship. 

During the 1967 election period, CPI 
improved its position, from 3 to 21, 
mainly because of its involvement In 
the CPM4ed United Front. Being the 
major component in the 1967 United 
Front, the CPM got 52 seats. But after 
two years it suffered a tactical failure 
when the fellow-travelling jCPI joined 
hands with the Congress. The CPM 
was virtually isolated from the rest of 
the parties in the United Front when 
all of them started to see "progressives" 
in the Indira Congress. Not that the 
outlook of the CPM was much different 
at that time. On issues like bank na¬ 
tionalisation, privy purse, presidential 
election, and, later, Bangladesh, the 
CPM leaders left no stone unturned in 
supporting the "progressive hands" of 
Mrs Gandhi. It miscalculated that the 
right-wing Congress will get a majority 
and remain as the main ruling enemy. 
It also thought that if it succeeded in 
achieving Mrs Gandhi's goodwill, it will 
be able to bag more benefits- The 
CPM theoreticians realised the situation 
much later when the CPI established 
relationship with the Congress and posed 
a threat to them in their strongholds of 
Keiala and West Bengal. Desperate be¬ 
cause of isolation, the CPM leadership 
tried to satisfy the cadres and sympa¬ 
thisers arguing it had ;given only 
"critical support*' to the progressive 
actions of Mrs Gandhi and "will con¬ 
tinue to do the same in future". This 
type of dialectics proved indigestible to 
the masses. 

The first Achutha Menon Ministry, 
formed in 1969 after the resignation of 
the United Front Ministry, was short¬ 
lived. In 1970 when Kerala went to 
the polls the CPI-Congress-led United 
Front secured the minimum majority 
with which Mr Menon formed his second 
Ministry. The CPM put up a 
fight against the Front, with the support 
of small parties like the KTP and KSP. 
It did not make allegations of rigging 
and accepted the defeat* 

One thing which the CPM has done 
so far in Kerala is to upgrade thet status 
of several unpopular parties. The CPI, 


which was virtually finished in 1965, 
gatecrashed into power and has kept it 
from 1967 till today only because of 
the misdirected political adventure of CPM * 
theoreticians. The Muslim League, the f 
famous "dead horse" of Nehru, had-a 
rebirth in Kerala because of the CPM's 
affectionate attitude towards them. To¬ 
day these two parties hold an important 
role in Kerala politics, that of king and 
kingmaker, and remain as rivals of the 
CPM itself. CPM theoreticians always 
formulated their ideas on the basis of 
cheap and immediate gains. They paid 
no attention to the after-effects of such^ 
policies. In Indian politics, survival 
seems to depend upon popular time-to- - 
time tactics rather than on unpopular 
broad-based, long-term policies. 

Another gimmick is the RSP. When 
the Central leadership of the RSP asked 
its Kerala unit to part with the 
present Menon Ministry, it dissociated 
from the central party and continues its 
participation in the Ministry even today 
as the Kerala RSP. Another party is 
the PSP—which got three members # in 
the Assembly of whom one is a 
Minister—which also broke into two. 
These two factions are known today in 
the names of their respective leaders, 
like "Balakrishnan PSP" and "Attingal 
PSP”. The former is a Minister and 
the latter an aspirant for a berth in the 
Cabinet, now sitting with the opposition- 

The clowns in Kerala politics are the* 1 
uaccountable SPs. There was a strong 
SSP in 1965 and in 1967. It turned 
into KSSP, when there was a split with 
the central SSP. This party has been 
eliminated now, and like the PSP, seve- 
ral "individual SPs" still remain alife, 
viz. "Kurup SP", “Seshan SP", etc. " 
Both these leaders—P. R. K Kurup and 
N. K. Seshan—were pillars of ministx? 
formation in Kerala during 1967-70, but 
today they are ignored. Mr George 
Fernandes recently toured Kerala in 
a vain attempt to rechain the splinter 
groups. 

Believe it or not, a new Communist 
Party has sprung up in Kerala based on 
casteism. It is a party of Ezhavas, bjr t ^ 
Ezhavas, for Ezhavas. Of course, thty 
also quote Marxism-Leninism* Mean¬ 
while, their traditional caste enemies, - 
the Nairs, are active with their Nationd 
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Democratic Party. Keen on stopping 
the privileges given by the government 
' to the downtrodden castes, the NDP is 
ready to join with any oth*»r parly to 
achieve this end. 

Some splinter leaders from the CPM 
formed another party three years ago, 
called the Communist Unity Centre led 
by A. V. Aryan- They "popularised** 
their party by killing Azhikodon Ragha- 
van, one of the foremost leaders of the 
CPM, and for this the Court sentenced 
some members of the CUC. The CUC 
^ today poses another threat to ihe CPM 
as it has already spread its activities to 
the southern and northern parts from 
the middle district where it originated. 
Two so-called Naxalite leaders -Araya- 
kandi Achuthan and K. P. R. Gopalan 
and iheii groups joined the CUC recent¬ 
ly. It should also be noted that Nagi 
Red3y, the Andhra Naxalite leader, 
attended their State Convention held 

* at Trichur three months ago. The CUC 
is against the present parliamentary sys¬ 
tem. but will not hesitate to contest elec¬ 
tions to expose the weakness of the pre¬ 
sent bourgeois order. At the same time 
it is based on Marxism-Leninism-Mao 
Tse-tung thought. One wonders how 
it differs from the CPM, whose ideology 
is the same, though it found it very dif* 

'ficult to implement. 

The Kerala Congress serves mainly the 
interests of the Christian community as 
well as the feudal elements. That is why 
it is strong only in mid-Travancore re¬ 
gions. It was formed in 1964 after a 
split between the then Chief Minister, 
R. Sankar, and the then Home Minister, 
P. T. Chacko. Eventually the Christian 
supporters of the Congress party, guided 
^ by the Church and missionaries in then 

* anti-communist campaign, joined with 
the Kerala Congress. For the first time 
the Kerala Congress found a berth in 
the 1969 Menon Ministry, but was soon 
forced to quit. Recently it has witness¬ 
ed disintegration, many of its pillars hav¬ 
ing deserted it perforce or on their own 
choice. The Kerala Congress lecentlv 
joined with the NDP in forming a third 
front on a noncommunist, non-Congress, 
non-religious (?) basis. What is their 
party then? Yeah! They are the real 

- servers of the people from among the 
vested interests and reactionary groups. 


Now the national boss—Congress. Like 
in other States, in Kerala too the split 
in the Congress party led to a mushroom 
growth in leadership. During the days 
of the split in 1969, when the crucial 
presidential election took place, the un¬ 
divided Congress nominee, Sanjiva Reddy, 
bagged all the 9 Congress votes from th* 
Kerala Assembly, plus the remaining 5 
votes of the Kerala Congress. But when 
Mr V. V. Giri won the presidential chair 
and Mrs Gandhi established her political 
has** at the Centre, the Congress(O) 
leader in the Kerala Assembly all of a 
sudden became the vanguard of Mrs 
Gandhi's policies. Till then he had dif¬ 
fered form the then Indira Congress 
Pradesh President, Mr K. K. Viswana- 
than, a veteran follower of Mrs Gandhi 
and the present Governor of Gujarat. 
But in his somersault he managed to 
get a seat in Menon’s Ministry. This, 
in shott, is the portrait of Mr K. Karuna- 
karan, the picsent Home Minister. 

Young men inside the Congress say 
they are the pillars of the party in 
Kerala. Although they have considei- 
able control ovei student and youth oi- 
ganisations, their voice did not count 
much with the KPCC and the Ministry. 
This feeling led to rethinking and a 
split. Mr M. J. John, a rival of the 
KPCC President and the Youth Congress 
leader Mr A. K. Antony, left the party 
and formed his own group which he 
named "moderators**. 

The "wonder party’* in Kerala is the 
Muslim League. In I960 it was anti¬ 
communist and pro-Congress, when 
there was a Congress Ministry. In 1965 
it was with the CPM and won a good 
number of seats. The same was repeal¬ 
ed in 1967 when it got two Ministers in 
the United Fiont. After that, in 1969 
rind 1970 it became anti-CPM by join¬ 
ing the present Ministry. C. H. Moham¬ 
med Koya, a formei Muslim League 
Minister and at present an MP, con¬ 
tested from the Maijeri Lok Sabha con¬ 
stituency in 1972 by facing a rival 
Congress candidate at a time when both 
the League and the Congress were part¬ 
ners in the Ministry. Thus their ideo¬ 
logy is » simple: join with all ruling 
ministries in Kerala whatever these may 
be. 


Assam 

Behind Ihe Famine 
and the Floods 

Chiranjit Chaliha 

1 N a viord the situation is unprece¬ 
dented. Seven waves of massive 
flood, grim scarcity of foodgrains, and 
skyrocketing prices of all the essential 
commodities arc creating havoc with the 
poor millions, the parallel of which will 
not be found in the last hundred years* 
history of Assam. Thousands of people 
from different parts of the State, mainly 
from Dhubri subdivision were on 
the streets with begging bowls. Starva¬ 
tion deaths are now commonplace. Re¬ 
ports of parents selling their children 
for a paltry sum are no longer novel. 
The State Government calls it death due 
to malnutrition. 

Everyone seems to agree that the rea¬ 
son foi the piesent food crisis is the 
Government’s take-over of wholesale 
trade in rice from the big wholesale 
merchants. A section of the bourgeois 
press is trying to paint the Chief Minis¬ 
ter as the pool lamb among the ferocious 
wolves. The implication is that the po¬ 
licies of the Sinha-ministry are detri¬ 
mental to the interests of the big mer¬ 
chants who used to conduct the whole¬ 
sale trade in rice, and so they are mak¬ 
ing an all-out effort to sabotage Mr 
Sinha and the result is the present food 
crisis. But how can these merchants, 
flourishing undci the Congress Govern¬ 
ment for the last 27 years, be at logger- 
heads with the latter? Has Mr Sinha** 
Government undergone any basic change 
from the .previous Congress govern¬ 
ments in the State? Besides, how can 
one account for the food problem in 
the other States where the local State 
governments did not dare ‘offend* the 
big businessmen by undertaking such 
socialist manoeuvres as the taking over 
of wholesale trade in foodgrains? A * 
handful of corrupt businessmen and in¬ 
dustrialists cannot thwart a party whose 
members cover two-thirds of the total seats 
in Parliament as well as the majority of 
the State assemblies? Moreover, this 
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party in its war against profiteers, 
hoarders, corrupt businessmen and offi¬ 
cials has the support of a galaxy of 
Russian and East European super-social¬ 
ists! Also sitting there in Delhi is the 
sensible guy Moymhan, ever ready to 
plead for the now-clean (after the exit 
of Nixon) White House’s support and 
assistance to Mrs Gandhi's Government 
and warn the CIA not to interfere with 
her progressive policies at home. 

The simple truth is that in the pre¬ 
sent circumstances people are bound to 
die even if the markets are overflooded 
with foograms. After all the foodgrains 
do not come to one's kitchen on their 
own, they have to be bought. Assam 
has not remained immune from lh~ 
sharp price-rise. On the contrary the 
people in this State have the proud 
privilege of—thanks to the feudal Ma- 
hajans - giving leadership to the rest of 
the country m this field. The buying 
power of the commoners is fast decreas¬ 
ing. Even the conservati\e official 
estimate shows that 70% of the total 
population of the State are below the 
poverty line in the face of the phenomenal 
price rise. The ground below their feet 
is gradually moving away. The problem 
of land for agriculture is adding to their 
miseries. The usual channels have dried 
up in a vast sandy patch of famine or 
nerr-f amine. 

To put it bluntly, Assam along with 
*he entire north-eastern region is only 
a colony of the New Delhi Government. 
Its industrial backwardness during the 
British era has undergone no basic 
change in the last 27 years Large 
amounts of natural resources have been 
either dr< ined out of the State for in¬ 
dustries based outside Assam or left un¬ 
used. While the piloblem of land is 
pressing hard on the peasantry largd 
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tracts of fallow land are lying all over 
the State at Government's disposal. Stark 
feudalism alone can create such an arti¬ 
ficial land problem for the peasantry. 
In the early fifties Assam's par capita 
income was much higher than the all- 
India average, but now it is below the 
latter. But paradoxically, this State 
produces 70% of India's tea, 66% 
ot India's crude oil and of the total 
foieign-exchange earnings of the country 
10.12^ comes through the resources of 
Assam. The tea industry alone drains 
out capita! to the tune of Rs. 75 crores 
annually to the bulging pockets of the 
British tea magnates, the Indian compra¬ 
dors and to the Central Government's 
coffers. The few Assamese national 
bourgeoisie who are in this industry are 
fast losing their ground under the pres¬ 
sure of the imperialist and comprador 
capital backed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. In the oil industry also the foreign 
interests have the upper hand. The 
State Government has to remain content 
with a meagre royalty from oil. More¬ 
over, the bigger portion of this crude 
oil is refined m the refineries set up out¬ 
side Assam. The Indian big bourgeoisie 
have not 9et up any major industry in 
tins State. Instead, they have made it 
a market for the commodities produced 
in their farms outside Assam and have 
allowed some feudal merchants, mostly 
Marwans, to step m as the officers-in- 
rharge of this market. As regards th» 
public sector industries in Assam, (the 
less said the better. Further, in the in¬ 
terest of the big bourgeoisie and their 
? gents the feudal profit-grocers, the 
communic ition system between Assam 
and the rest of the country has been 
left undeveloped. On the Ipretext of 
this inconvenient transportation the feu¬ 
dal stockists increase the prices of all 
the commodities brought ftom outside 
Assam according to their whims, and as 
a result n packet of shaving blades 
that costs onlv 60 paise in Delhi costs 
Rs 1.50 in Assam 

These feudal merchants ha\c the 
blessings of the big bourgeoisie and there¬ 
fore have enough liberty with the Union 
Government also. Under these cicrum- 
stances, the State Government has got 
nothing to do but just echo the wishes 
of New Delhi with respect to these mei- 


chants. In the interest of the imperial* 
ists, the big bourgeoisie and these big 
feudal merchants the Central Govern¬ 
ment has been taking a colonial attitude 
towards Assam. Under the first three 
five-year-plans Assam got only 1.25% 
of the total public sector investments of 
the Government of India. The Congress 
Government in the State is bound to 
obey the dictates of its masters in Delhi. 

If it grumbles for allocations of more 
funds for Assam it will be just replaced 
by another set of ministers faithful t6’ 
Delhi. This wc saw in the case of the 
previous Congress Ministry. The pre- 1 ^ 
sent Ministry is of course truly obedient 
to Mrs Gandhi. Obviously therefore, 
there is no question of the State Gov¬ 
ernment offering any effective resistance 
to the big feudal merchants in the State 
in their profit-oriented trading. How¬ 
ever virulent the attacks of the Minis¬ 
ters against these trader* on the Assembly 
floor might be, behind the scene they ^ 
are on the same boat in their mission of 
'plundering the people. The so-called 
failure of the wholesale rice-trade can 
be explained only in the light of this 
come-boy-let's-travel-together attitude be¬ 
tween the Government and the traders. 

Floods 

The same debris of colonialism that 
have pauperised the national economy 
of Assam float m the flood waters of 
the Brahmaputra. Neither technical in¬ 
competence nor financial want can ex¬ 
plain the Centre’s indifference to this 
devastating problem which cannot be 
handled by the State Government with 
the spectre of Reserve Bank overdrafts 
already looming large But our bosses" 
in Delhi have not yet shown any sign 
of effective change m their attitude of 
indifference which they have consistent- * 
!y assumed for the last two decades in 
this mattei Such indifference even 
after this yeai’s unprecedented floods 
whose full repercussions on the economy 
of the people are yet to be measured, 
is horrifying. For some, it is a pin¬ 
prick to the soap-bubble of the so-called 
one-nation, one-India sentiment, 'har¬ 
boured over the years as a great, noble 
sentiment or outlook. For middle-class 
liberals it is terribly painful. Assam's 
strong representation in tbe Union Cahi- 
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net till the shifting of Mr F. A. Ahmed 
and Mr D. K. Barooah to other offices 
makes it all the more pathetic. More- 
^ over, the present Chief Minister, loo, is 
■* 'a staunch supporter of Mrs Gandhi and 
it was only for this allegiance that he 
could replace Mr M. M. Chou- 
dhury. But in spite of all these 
plus points Assam has been cold- 
shouldered by Delhi even when the 
State is in the grip of the worst ever 
flood and famine. The Madam in Delhi 
has a stony heart for the teeming mil¬ 
lions of Assam Those who do not 
understand the nature of the cold, cal¬ 
culating colonialism find all these things 
shocking. So let’s come from hazy, 
liberal sentimentalism to the brass tacks 
of the colonial reality again, some of 
which were shown earlier with respect 
to the food problem in this State which 
has a surplus production of rice. Now 
the flood problem. 

As slated already, 70 per cent of the 
people in this State arc below the po- 
veity line. These aie not the chief 
customers on the market which the In¬ 
dian comprador big bourgeoisie have 
set up in Assam through their feudal 
agents. The ^own-based 'middle class 
»people form the bulk of these customers. 
The lower middle «c!ass is also now 
gradually turning away from this mar¬ 
ket. But still there is a good market 
for the refrigerators, the Gwalior suit¬ 
ings and other luxuries of the sort. 

Still there is a class in this State float¬ 
ing on the Cocacola culture. So who 
cares for the flood and famine victims? 
v Obviously these people in the below-the- 
poverty-line category can make no 
ippact on this market even if they turn 
away from it en masse. 
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Secondly, the few industrial concerns, 
that the imperialists and compradors have 
in Assam are in no way affected by the 
floods. Therefore the present flood is 
no headache to the Centre which simply 
implements the interests of these classes. 

Thirdly, but for a few parts in 
lower Assam, there is no big landlord 
class. Had it been there, its interests 
would have been affected by 
the floods and in that case, the 
class having a say in the functioning of 
the country’s (Stale machinery tould 
have compelled the Government to take 
drastic and effective measures to fight 
the problem. 

In this situation, only a strong publk 
opinion can force the Central Govern¬ 
ment to take any effective measure to 
check the flood problem. But the pre¬ 
sent Chief Minister faces the same 
handicap as did his predecessor—the 
in-fighting in the party. New Delhi's 
attitude is clear: If you pester them for 
more relief, more money, more indus¬ 
trial plants, you will just be kicked out; 
there are so many eagerly waiting to step 
into your place. 

Economically the neighbouring hill 
States are more backward than Assam. 
Prior to their separation from Assam, 
the New Delhi regime with the collabo¬ 
ration of an opportunist elite among the 
hillmen told the common hill- 
men that their backwardness was the 
result of exploitation by the plains 
people. But now they have their own 
States. And save for a flourishing op¬ 
portunist middle class they have practi¬ 
cally nothing to raise their standard of 
living. The anti-Centre movement that 
is now fast gaining momentum among 
these people is therefore understand¬ 
able. To brush it off as ’’desperate 
terrorism" of "a handful of savage hill- 
men" simply betrays one’s political 
puerility. Maybe the hill people have 
discerned the truth which their brothers 
down the hills are yet to see. Maybe 
they have already caught the sweet 
smell of the flowers of the South-East 
Asian jungles where small nationalists 
like them are fighting for the cherished 
principle of national liberty. The pity 
is that we in the plains are still far 
away from those jungles. 


Madhya Pradesh 

Famine And Culture 

N. K. Singh 

TI^ADHYA Pradesh is in the grip of a 
famine. Many starvation deaths 
have been reported from the adivasi- 
dominated Chhattisgarh region. Batches 
of hungry pocple are migrating to cities 
for food and jobs. The situation, even 
the government concedes, is grave; it is 
the worst drought of the century. 

Here, in this sleepy capital town of 
Bhopal, everyone is concerned about the 
famine. They are doing their best. Po¬ 
liticians of the ruling party are daily 
(or even twice a day) issuing statements 
urging New Delhi to rush help; even the 
’dissidents* among them have abandoned 
their favourite topple-the-govomment 
game for a while. The opposition is al¬ 
ready a docile lot, even the fire-eating 
Jan Sangh chief is said to be Very 
chummy with the Chief Minister. Now 
they have taken upon themselves the 
constructive task of dehoarding food- 
grains. Without caring for the cosy air- 
conditioned comforts of Bhopal-—or even 
petrol consumption for that matter—the 
high officials are making flying visits to 
the dought-affected areas to, as officialeae 
has it, study the situation. Even 
the Cabinet is not lagging behind; most 
of the Ministers are camping at Raipur, 
braving assaults, intimidation and abuses 
of angry yet foolish people. Reportll 
have it that they are emotionally too 
moved to move into the deserted villages. 

Apparently, everybody who is some¬ 
body wants to help them. But as fate 
would have it, they have not enough 
funds. The stone-hearted people at New 
Delhi have refused to give any dole. 
The State Government, whose budget 
already shows an unprecedented deficit, 
is in a fix. Hence it has gone in for 
austerity, with due fanfare, of coarse. 
All the development works have come 
to a standstill. A cut in administrative 
expenditure was sought. As the Minis¬ 
ters and big officials were too important 
to be disturbed, the axe fell on ill-paid 
government employees. A big cut was < 
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made in their pay packets and allow¬ 
ances. 

But even this was not enough. Hence 
the Government is out with a begging 
bowl 9 ceremoniously called the Chief 
Minister’s relief fund. People are con¬ 
tributing generously. Even the institu¬ 
tions are not lagging behind in this noble 
and philanthropic cause. 

Recently the Madhya Pradesh Kala 
Parishad contributed about Rs. 2,000 
collected from the sale of tickets for its 
annual dance and music festival to the 
Chief Minister's relief fund. Cynics 
point out that this meagre sum—even 
a high school could collect that much 
through a simple cultural show—was 
collected after spending about 15,000 
rupees on the three-day fanfare. After 
all, it is not the money that matters, it 
is the intention behind it. One meal 
for 2,000 starving people! And all this 
while serving art and culture. It is very 
noble. 

Cultural Revolution 

Art, literature, dance, drama, music 
etc. are the latest craze in Bhopal. A 
cultural revolution deems to be round 
the corner. And the credit for it goes to 
the young budding secretary of the Kala 
Parishad, who is poet, critic, editor and 
IAS, all rolled into one. He is also a 
‘leftist’—whatever you mean by it. (He 
utsed to be a Marxist but that is now 
out of fashion; an intellectual cannot 
be dogmatic.) 

As soon as Mr Secretary descended 
upon Bhopal he took upon himself the 
task of a self-styled cultural reformer. 
Bhopal—or the whole of the Slate for 
that matter—was culturally illiterate, 
he declared. Urgent messages were 
sent to different parts of the country— 
specially to a particular group of writers, 
poets, critics, artists etc. Friends rush¬ 
ed in to save Bhopal from cultural fa¬ 
mine. Bhopalis who were weary of 
seeing budgetary provisions for cultural 
activities lapsing year after year and 
misspending of money on third-rate 
Mffcnii programmes, were grateful to Mr 
Secretary for his pioneering work. He 
was declared the unopposed Cultural 
Messiah. However, soon enough it be¬ 
came dear that the same set of artists 
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and writers would visit the town time 
and again. 

The biggest success of Mr Secretary 
was in restricting entries to the cultural 
shows to the ticket-holders—even in the 
case of Ministers, politicians, big offi¬ 
cials and journalists who were hitherto 
treated with courtesy passes. But that 
restriction, it appeared later, was only 
for the ordinary shows. Special free 
shows of some dramas were held for 
the MLAs on which the Parishad in¬ 
curred quite a few thousand rupees. It 
gave the feeling of a mnzra being held 
in the mughal durbar. The journalists 
continue to receive free 'tickets* instead 
of courtesy passes. Old wine in a new 
bottle. 

Since Mr Secretary is an IAS. a 
large number of officers became regu¬ 
lar attendants of Ravindra Bhavan pro¬ 
grammes—thanks to the 'cultural 
‘rivalry* among the IAS tribe. This 
was, indeed, no mean achievement at 
a time when the cultural interests of 
most of our civil servants are confined 
to club, cocktail, cabaret and pocket 
books. A bhadrajaner (gentleman's) 
culture was born. 

Mr Secretary was not to be satisfied with 
reform in the field of art and culture 
only. He is basically a literary man. 
The only snag was that the Kala Pari¬ 
shad is supposed to deal with painting, 
sculpture, music, dance, drama etc. For 
literature there is a separate body. 
Sahitya Parishad. But Mr (Secretary 
was not to be deterred. Where there 
is a will there is a way. Under hi? 
able direction the academy of “perform¬ 
ing arts" has intruded into the field of 
literary criticism. Mr Secretary, who is 
naturally the editor of the magazine, 
has kindly allotted about 15 per cent 
of the total space to the performing arts. 

The magazine must have cost quite a 
fortune -mostly handmade paper, good 
printing and on top of it all, associa¬ 
tion \of some 'big names'. Who have 
kindly agreed to be on its advisory 
board. (Cynics, again, smell fishy things 
in the ‘big names*—all friends of Mr 
Secretary.) One expects they roust be 
honorary, though of course, they would 
charge TA, DA once in a while to des¬ 
cend upon Bhopal from their heavenly 
abode in New Delhi. 


Anyway, who cares for the expendi¬ 
ture when the State Government is more 
than liberal > Thanks to the laurels 
earned by the Kala Parishad in the 
local press, the Government has increased 
the grant of the Parishad; the State 
might haVe gone bankrupt financially 
but cultural bankruptcy is intolerable. 

Or for that matter, who cares for 
the Parishad employees, who are 
getting wages far below the govern¬ 
ment scales, and who have been asked 
to sacrifice—of course, in the name of 
art and culture. Does not the Parishad 
need money to throw the occa¬ 
sional dinner parties for a get-together . 
of the guest artistes with the local 
‘talents’? 

Reports have it that Mr Secretary is 
going on a foreign jaunt in a delegation 
of Indian writers. There, he will ex¬ 
change views on "the need of poetry in 
our time" or something like that. 
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Armed Struggle In India 
The Ghadar’Party—III 

«. Gail Omvedt 


A CT1VITY had begun in China before 
** ihe arrivals of the emissaries from 
Moscow, California and India. Its base 
was apparently Sikhs who were employ¬ 
ed in the cities as watchmen for munici¬ 
palities and private business; these men 
had gained their jobs as a result of 
army presence but were more easily 
reachable immediately than the troops. 
Thus, for example, one of the most active 
of the Hankow group was Ganda Singh, 
an ex-watchman who had been in Han¬ 
kow for twelve years; another, Jiwan 
Singh, was said to have been aboard the 
Komagata Mara and to have come to 
China via Japan. A crucial beginning 
was the formation of the International 
Union of Oppressed Peoples of the East, 
which held its first conference in Hankow 
m the summer of 1925, which brought 
together revolutionary “Hindus” (In¬ 
dians), Koreans, and “Annamites” 
(Vietnamese) and which (began the 
organising under which the Ghadar ac¬ 
tivists worked. 


The leading organiser of the Union 
was Ho Chi Minh, then just sent out to 
China as a Comintern leader. He had 
written just before that: 

Imperialism has now reached a de¬ 
gree of almost scientific perfection. 
It uses white proletarians to conquer 
the proletarians of the colonies. Then 
it hurls the proletarians of one colony 
against those of another. Finally, it 
relies on the proletarians of the colo¬ 
nies to rule white proletarians. Sene¬ 
galese had the sad distinction of hav¬ 
ing helped French militarism to mas¬ 
sacre their brothers of the Congo, 
Sudan, Dahomey and Madagascar. 
Algerians fought in Indochina. Anna- 
mese were garrisoned in Africa. And 
so 


Being particularly sensitive tri “divide 
and rule" tactics, Ho was undoubtedly 


* Bernard Fall, ed.. Ho Chi Minh on 
Revohtion (New York, Praeger). 


pleased to work with a group which 
worked to prevent these. 

The most significant leader of the 
Sikhs in China was apparently Dasaunda 
Nngh, who had been active for soni 4 
lime in California, then came with the 
Mahendra Pratap tour and was the 
main representative of the Ghadar 
party; he apparently took his instruc¬ 
tions from Pritam Singh, the Ghadar re¬ 
presentative in Moscow. Dasaunda 
Singh wrote a number of early articles, 
including one -”Let India and China 
Unite for the Holy Cause”—which was 
published in Anglo-Chinese newspapers 
and also in the Hindustan Ghadar, a 
San Francisco paper; then he helped to 
found a paper in China, The Hindustan 
Ghadar Dhandora, which came out twice 
a month. By this time units of the 
Union of Oppressed Peoples had been 
formed in Shanghai, Canton and in 
Hankow, where the Indians were parti¬ 
cularly active; it was from Harkow that 
the paper was published and it was 
Hankow that became the primary centre 
for Ghadar revolutionary activity. 

When Dasaunda Singh was arrested in 
late 1927 after the murder of an Indian 
army official, his papers indicated seve¬ 
ral aims, including the organising in 
China of a branch of the Hindustan 
Ghadar party with objects of cooperat¬ 
ing with the KMT against British impe¬ 
rialism, the appointment of secret agents 
for propaganda among troops at Hong 
Kong and Shanghai, and the formation 
of Indian revolutionary units for service 
under Chinese military authorities. In¬ 
deed, constant appeals were made to 
soldiers to desert or mutiny, and 80 Sikh 
watchmen in Hankow were formed into 
an armed military unit under the KMT. 
Dasaunda Singh’s wider dream was per¬ 
haps expressed in a speech to a meeting 
in Shanghai in April, 1927, quoted by 
the British intelligence: 

The Hankow government is ready 
to give military training to a thousand 
Indians and says that each should be 
paid not less than what he received 
from the Shanghai Municipal Council. 
They should Ipersuade their fellow 
Sikhs and the Indian troops to desert 
and join the Hankow government. 
After a year’s training they would he 
taken to the frontiers of India through 


Afghanistan and supplied with arms* 
ammunition and money by the Mos¬ 
cow government. Afghanistan, Russia, 
Turkey, China and perhaps Japan 
would declare war on Great Britain, 
Al the same time simultaneous risings 
would take place in the Punjab and 
a number of troops would mutiny. 
(Sec Petrie). 

And to an editor of a militant Sikh 
newspaper in the Punjab Dasaunda Singh 
wro»e: 

Indians are bent upon shedding 
blood for the sake of the indepen¬ 
dence of India at every place and step. 
Brethren in India should know i( well 
that the maximum hope of the liberty 
of India depends on them. China has 
set an example for Indians. (Petrie). 
How serious were all these efforts at 
organising, fomenting mutiny, and giving 
military training to Indians? 

Ihe Bntish, al least, took i| all quite 
seriously, in particular the possibility 
that, as Petrie said, “trouble outside 
our borders should synchronize with any 
serious outbreak within them.” In spite 
of stories of Indian soldiers refusing to 
fire on Chinese strikers in Hong Kong 
in 1925, the British at first ga\c little 
credence to revolt among the Indian 
c omnumity in China. Bui 

But by the beginning of 1927, the 
abandonment of the Hankow Conces¬ 
sion had pointed its own moral as to 
the power of anti-British propaganda 
backed by mob violence; and from 
that time the position has rapidly de¬ 
teriorated until, at the moment of 
writing, the anti-British agitation 
among Indians in China is of an ex¬ 
tent and intensity that cannot be re¬ 
garded without some anxiety. (Petrie) 
These promising beginnings came to 
an end not by British efforts-- arrest of 
a few Ghadar leaders at Hankow left 
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the movement as active as ever—but 
apparently by Chiang Kai-shek’s coup 
and the final communist split with the 
left Kuomintang, which cut off possibi¬ 
lities of organising in the cities of south 
China. Nevertheless, though Petrie wrote 
after the initial coup, his concern was 
only partly diminished: 

It would seem unwise to count with 
any certainty on the setback to Bol¬ 
shevism being anything more than a 
temporary one. At any rate it is safe 
to assume that for as far ahead as 
anyone can see, there will be no strong, 
impartial Central Government in Pek¬ 
ing or anywhere else, and there will 
be no settled and efficient administra¬ 
tion in the Provinces. In such a soil 
every foul weed is bound to take 
root, and Bolshevism will probably 
continue to flourish. . . .Similarly, the 
Indian revolutionary element will find 
a footing in a disordered China, and 
the Ghadar plotter and the Soviet 
emissary will joint forces and endea¬ 
vour each to exploit the other to his 
own advantage. The combination is 
an awkward enough one, and it de¬ 
mands that we should continue to ob¬ 
serve it with a jealous and watchful 
eye, at least so long as it is in vigo¬ 
rous existence in a country so conti¬ 
guous to our borders as in China. 
There can be no nporc significant testi¬ 
mony to the international ramifications 
of revolution. 

The Phasing Out of Ghadar: Tensions 
in the Punjab 

After 1930, however, it seems clear 
that whatever identity and force Ghadar 
communism held on the international 
plane had withered away. Yet for fifteen 
years the Ghadar Party had been a pri¬ 
mary focus of revolutionary activity for 
Punjabis as immigrants and soldiers 
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throughout the world; within the Pun¬ 
jab itself it had helped to stimulate the 
new wave of nationalism that led to 
the massacre at Amritsar and the inten¬ 
sified politicisation of the province in 
the 1920s. Its communist leaders after 
1920 had cleatly thought of themselves 
as an ongoing party, had been concern¬ 
ed to have their special representatives 
in Moscow through whom they would 
take Comintern instructions, and had 
shown no desire at all t° become orga¬ 
nisationally absorbed into the Indian 
communist activities directed first by 
M. N. Roy and then by the CPGB. In 
the Punjab, besides starting the news¬ 
paper Kirli and organising the Desh 
Bhagal Parivar Sahayak Sabha (an 
organisation focussed on support for 
older Ghadar activists, which brought in 
large amounts of California money 
channeled ostensibly for relief for fami¬ 
lies of political prisoners) they had also 
developed links with the Akali Dal, a 
quasi-military organisation that began 
to grow after 1920. With such an 
organic and developing ba.se, would 
their separate identity easily disappear? 

In fact, while sources are scanty on 
Punjabi communist and peasant history, 
this separate identity did not easily 
vanish. It is clear that there were two 
distinct groups and tendencies among 
Punjabi communists, the first focussed 
around Sohan Singh Josh, the second 
around Teja Sing Swatantra, Indeed, these 
two men symbolise the struggle within Pun¬ 
jabi communism: Josh had been jailed 
for his role in the Akali movement and after 
bis release in 1926 had become an 
editor of Kirti; he joined the Communist 
Party in 1928, was jailed in the Meerut 
conspiracy case, and went on to become 
the most important organisational leader 
of the CPI in the Punjab. He was a 
man, it may be noted, with no separate 
organisational connection with the Ghadar 
party—in contrast! to Swatantra, who 
had been sent by the Ghadar communists 
to a military college in Turkey, was 
briefly in the U.S. with Ghadar people 
and then spent two years in the U.S.S.R., 
and then returned to become the leading 
communist peasant organiser in the 
Punjab. 

The Ghadar communists first began to 
gather around the newspaper Kirti, and 


in fact the group took on the name of 
Kirti Kisan Party (Workers and Pea* 
sants Party) in 1926, which was in ac¬ 
cordance with a contemporary Indian 
communist strategy of 1 creating such 
parties. Howevier, unlike other fe>arts 
of India, the Kirti Kisan Party of the 
Punjab was not phased out. In fact, 
when in 1934 Indian commu¬ 

nists began to organise and centralise 
their party, and chose Sohan Singh Josh 
as the secretary of the Punjab unit, the 
majority of the Ghadar group resisted 
being absorbed. Thus two separate 
groups of Punjabi communists came to 
exist: the official CPI group under Josh, 
and the Kirti group under Teja Singh 
Swatantra which managed to maintain 
for a long time control over funds com¬ 
ing from the Ghadar party in the U.S. 

It appears that the tension between 
these two groups was not just a matter 
of personalities or factionalism, but of 
real differences in revolutionary outlook. 
The special characteristics of Ghadar 
communism, as Mark Juergensmeir has 
partly noted (Perspectives on 

Ghadar), were an emphasis on re¬ 
volutionary nationalism and armed strug¬ 
gle; indeed the growth of Ghadar com¬ 
munism out °f a revolutionary nation¬ 
alist party was perhaps more akin to the 
development of Chinese, Vietnamese and 
Korean communism than to that of the 
rest of the Indian movement. For other 
Indian communists of the time there was 
no possibility of armed struggle and a 
rather ambiguous relation to the nation¬ 
al movement. Thus the focus was on 
mass organising, and at first this was al¬ 
most entirely among the working class; 
not until the 1930s did much peasant 
organising begin, and this can^e with 
leaders in new areas of communist ac¬ 
tivity who themselves were from non- 
Brahmin and peasant backgrounds. 
Similarly the communist leaders of the 
1920s had a tendency to remain aloof 
from the Indian National Congress and 
not until after 1934—partly as a result of 
British and international directives-~did 
a real “united front” (and "bloc with¬ 
in” !) policy began; when the commu¬ 
nists joined the Congress Socialist Party 
to work within the INC and begin the 
serious organising of peasant leagues. It 
can therefore be argued that the contrast 
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was between ithc All-Indian communist 
leaders, who were petty-bourgeois in 
origin but oriented to a rather abstract 
working class sectarianism and a rather 
romantic concept of internationalism— 
" and the Ghadar communists who were 
actually more working-class in origin 
but oriented to a national liberationist, 
peasant-based people's war version of 
revolution. 

What gives credence to this analysis 
is the changing relationship between the 
’ two groups. Though some old Ghadar 
leaders (such as Baba Gurumukh Singh) 
worked for unity, the groups only began 
to come together during 1940 and 1941, 
in a period in which the official CPI 
was taking a militant nationalist line 
(the context was that of Hitler’s pact 
with Stalin, which left Indian commu¬ 
nists free N to> attack k the British) akid 
when the leaders found themselves to¬ 
gether in jail they resolved to unite. 
But then in 1941, when Hitler attacked 
the Soviet Union, and the CPI after 
some indecision decided to call the war 
against the Nazis a "people’s war” and 
to give full support to the British gov¬ 
ernment--thus isolating itself from the 
most fervent nationalist outbreaks of 20 
years—they fell apart again. TMe 
Swatantra group split away and deci¬ 
sively formed a separate party, the Lai 
Communist Party. From this time on 
the two groups were known as the "Red” 
and "White” Communists of the Punjab. 

The Red Communists apparently aim¬ 
ed at fighting a revolutionary war 
against the British in conjunction with 
the 1942 "Quit India” movement; how¬ 
ever, the feet that most of their leader¬ 
ship was in jail apparently meant that 
little coordinated activity could go on 
•-* in the Punjab. They did, however, re- 
* present a tendency that was expressed 
elsewhere among Indian communism—a 
tendency that saw itself as loyal to in¬ 
ternationalism, but felt that . loyahy 
could be expressed only in the full deve¬ 
lopment of revolution in India. Aftier 
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the war and release from jail, the Red 
Communists apparently became inten¬ 
sively involved in some sections of the 
Punjab in peasant seizures of land, and 
reportedly also had not forsaken old 
ideas of establishing liberated zones in 
a border area; According to one ac¬ 
count Communists from 1948 to 1950 
were involved with smuggling arms in 
the area of Kashmir and Himachal Pra¬ 
desh (the border areas for the Punjab) 
and "dreaming of having a Yenan of 
their own.”* This was a period, shortly 
after Indian independence, of intensive 
peasant revolt and insurgency. Swatan¬ 
tra himself was underground until 1962. 

Official communists such as Jesh have 
argued that the "Ghadar Babas” in fact 
supported the regular party and attempt¬ 
ed to heal the split with the Red Com¬ 
munists. But the evidence is that the 
Red Communists were to a large degree 
the inheritors of the whole Ghadar ten¬ 
dency and base. Their party, the Lai 
Communist Party, contested the elections 
of 1952 as a separate party; it got 2.19^ 
of the vote in contrast to 6.1 % for the 
official CPI, but it did best in the dis¬ 
tricts of Hoshiarpur, Kapurthala Jullun- 
cler and Sangrur, which were the cen¬ 
tral Sikh districts and the earliest strong¬ 
est base for Ghadar activity. 

It was, however, impossible for a dis¬ 
sident communist group, however revo¬ 
lutionary, to survive at that time in the 
face of the official party, particularly 
after the Punjabi official p?rty managed 
to gain full control of the funds corning 
from the U.S. Thus the Lai Communist 
Party, after 1952, did merge again into 
the CPI. But there is one final footnote 
to Ghadar revolutionary tendencies: Much 
later, when the pro-Chinese, guerilla 
warfare oriented CPI(M-L) was form¬ 
ed, it was rumoured that the first "Naxa- 
lite” killed in the Punjab was Baba 
Bujha Singh, an old Ghadar member. 
And it was the most important of these 
early members, Biba Gurmukh (Singh' 
himself—the very man who had tried to 
mediate between Red and White Com¬ 
munists in the 1930s—who broke away 
to join the CPI(M-L) and become editor 
of its Puniabi journal, the Peoples’ Path. 
(Concluded). 

* Panjabi Communists: An Analysis 
bv Chadha. 


Clippings 

Sikkim 

Peking, October 21, 1974. Indian 
Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, declared 
publicly on October 15 that “Sikkiip' 
was not an independent country. It was 
always part of India.” But the same 
Prime Minister had stated not long ago 
that "India will always respect Sikkim’s 
individuality.” One cannot help ask¬ 
ing: since Sikkim is part of India thta 
how ran its "individuality” be respected? 
Has the Indian .Prime Minister ever 
spoken of "always respecting” the "indi¬ 
viduality” of Uttar Pradesh which is 
part of India? 

To say that "Sikkim was always part 
of India" is a fabrication of history. 
Anyone who has a common knowledge 
of Asian history knows that Sikkim, the 
Himalayan kingdom, which has a history 
of 300-400 years, was founded in the 
17th century when India was invaded 
by the old-line colonialists and gradu¬ 
ally reduced into a British colony. 
Britain started her armed invasion of 
Sikkim, using India as a base after the 
latter was completely colonised in the 
middle of the 19th century and forcibly 
turned Sikkim into a British "protec¬ 
torate” in 1890. Before 1947 when 
India won independence, both India and 
Sikkim were the victims of < nlonialism- 
India was a British colony, nhile Sikkim 
was a British "protectorate” and never 
part of India But after attaining inde¬ 
pendence. the Indian rulers have for¬ 
gotten that historically India shared the 
same destiny with Sikkim and took 
over the mantle of colonialism. Acting 
in the wav of the big bullying the small and 
the "strong” oppressing the weak, they 
carried out aggression and expansion 
at the expense of Sikkim and com¬ 
pelled her to sign a "status quo agree¬ 
ment” which had India replace Britain 
in her colonialist status in Sikkim. In 
June 1949, Indian troops were sent to 
die Sikkimese capital Gangtok to take 
over the Sikkimese Government hy 
force. In 1950, the Indian rulers im¬ 
posed upon the Sikkimese people the 
"India-Sikkim peace treaty”, making 
Sikkim as an Indian "protectorate”. Upto 
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now. Sikkim has only been under India’s 
colonial rule for 27 years. Judging 
from history, the allegation that “Sikkim 
was always part of India’* is a sheer 
lie, a lame excuse for India*s expansion¬ 
ist act. This was pointed out by im¬ 
partial Indian public opinion. The 
Hindustan Times pointed out in an edi¬ 
torial on August 30 that “Sikkim is not 
territorially part of India. Constitution¬ 
ally it is a foreign country”. S. N. 
Mishra, member of the rival Congress 
in Parliament, wrote to Indira Gandhi 
on August 31 saying that “Sikkim is 
not a part of India*'. 

The Indian Prime Minister’s recent 
speech is a stark avowal of India’s anne¬ 
xation of Sikkim. Sikkim |was named;) 
an Indian protectorate before September 
and an “associate State” after the In¬ 
dian Constitution was amended in Sep¬ 
tember and now, dropping all the pre¬ 
vious names Sikkim is railed a “part of 
India”. 

To speak bluntly the painstaking 
effort of the Indian rulers in fabricating.' 
history is nothing but an attempt |to 
describe the annexation of Sikkim as 
India's “internal affair”. In this way, 
other people would “have no right to 
speak (about Indo-Sikkim {relations”. 
But having committed colonial expan¬ 
sion and annexed Sikkim, the Indian j, 
rulers can in no way escape denuncia¬ 
tion and condemnation by the j world ( 
people. The voice of justice can never 
be silenced by a few lies of anybody. 

But there were some people (who 
really beat the drum for the Indian ex¬ 
pansionists. On the very day the Indian 
Prime Minister made the extremely ab¬ 
surd statement on tlye annexation of 
Sikkim, the Soviet news agency Tass 
in a dispatch on October 15 described 
the just denunciation of India's annexa¬ 
tion of Sikkim by people all over the 
world as “an interference in the inter¬ 
nal affairs of India". To describe ob¬ 
vious expansion abroad as an “internal 
affair” is a lie typical of the Soviet re¬ 
visionist social-imperialists. But history 
cannot be altered, no matter how 
’clever” the Indian rulers appear and 
how vigorously the Soviet revisionists 
beat the drum for them. 

By altering history, the Indian ex¬ 
pansionists can only arouse stronger op- 
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position from the Sikkimese people. 
Since India’s forcible annexation of 
Sikkim in early September, the Sikki¬ 
mese people have held many 'protest 
demonstrations. Trying to turn Sikkim 
into a “part of India”, the Indian ex¬ 
pansionists will eventually be punished 
by history and will not come to a good 
end. 

(Hsinhua correspondent) 

Nirode Mazumdar’s 
Boitorini 

Sandii* Sarkar 

TVJI RODE Mazumdar had a one-man 
^ ^ show in the Academy of Fine Arts 
titled “Boitorini” from November 2 to 
9. He is probably our most influential 
artist. Yet there arc critics and laymen 
who say that his metaphysical and my¬ 
thological paintings have not changed 
since his return from Paris. 

In this series he had fifteen canvases, 
some good, others quite good and one 
or two not that good, but he has shown 
what his style is capable of doing, with 
certain alterations and additions, jbfe 
has not only enlarged his scope bu| has 
shown that he is involved in the life of 
the people and knows about their trials 
and tribulations. He has boldly com¬ 
mented on the rottenness of the social 
fabric and denounced the men in power. 
He has identified with the life of the poor 
peasant and shown how he is sucked dry 
by the big landholders, law courts, offi¬ 
cers of the state and finally by the 
bastion of democracy—Parliament. 

I was afraid of these paintings becom¬ 
ing posters and illustration, but Nirode 
Mazumdar is no ordinary artist. He has 
brought all that makes his technique 
mature—sense of colour, capability of 
imagination and innovation—to take up 
the challenge. 

Like his earlier works these paintings 
also have a core near the middle of a 
canvas, an exact centre from where his 
universe expands in every direction. 
The whole canvas is tense but flexible 
and each part has a rhythmic relation 
to the other. Generally there is one 


major colour accompanied with white— 
white which is grey or ash—that dominates, 
while other colours, sometimes two or 
sometimes three, play their minor role. "■ 
His colours are never loud even when , 
they clash in contrast, but modulated 
and worked into the matter with skill and 
poetical feeling. The colours are strict¬ 
ly bound in linear movements and what 
is left outside the linear area is inte¬ 
grated. The whole canvas has the 
charm and majesty of a raga. 

In Tyranny* we see a man on 
horseback, very primitive and savage, 
trampling everything. The composition 
is tightly knitted and nicely balanced. 
There are patches of blue, Indian red 
harmonised with white. In ‘Feast* there 
is a hapless man being devoured Iv 
judges and lawyers stylised as vultures 
wearing wigs. Red and gold are used 
with restraint and the black binding 
lines accentuate the crime. The whole 
super-structure is shaky and in ‘Fall’ men 
are seen falling down headlong and 
books titled puranas, aesthetics and meta¬ 
physics come tumbling after. There arc 
paintings where he has effectively used 
the technique of wall postering and got 
away with it. In ‘Sucker* a jotedar and 
moneylender have inserted pipes into the 
body of a peasant and are sucking him 
dry. In ‘Analogy’ a milkman is sur¬ 
rounded with cows that he milks. 

There are three other canvases done 
in a lighter mood. In ’Parliament* you 
see a bunch of cackling crows around 
a severe looking owl. In ’Toy Shop’ 
you see a monkey selling firearms, guns, ' 
ships and airplanes and the analogy is 
quite clear. In ’Quixotic’ Don Quixote- 
is the artist himself who rides a donkey 
with a symbolic rifle in his hand and 
brushes sticking out of the case on his v 
back instead of arrows, while {Sancho 
Panza follows on another donkey with 
one eye closed and another eye on the 
view-finder of a movie camera—a dig 
at the movie-makers. In ‘Merry-go- 
round* a figure stands on a chair in 
front of a booth in a fair with a rifle 
on his back and a violin which he plays 
with a flourish. At the back there are * 
shadowy figures running helter-skelter, 
tilting and off balance. The construction 
is well balanced and the ' dominant * 
colour is Indian red. ’Limelight* is more 
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ambitious and powerful. There are three 
panels on a single Urge canvas which 
are constructed into a whole. Just in 
the middle, there is a point with a wheel 
done in gold, yellow ‘.and violet—-is it 
the wheel of lcarma or the cycle of life’ 
One wonders 1 At the top of the central 
panel there is a convocation where men 
wearing masks of the donkey receive 
degrees. On the left panel top corner 
a man is shouting, below him there is 
a sitariflt and a sarodist. On the right 
hand side there is a woman in pain, a 
hindside of another woman, a film dir¬ 
ector and at the bottom painters and 
sculptors come out m the open in a 
procession. The composition is a well- 
knit unit and the stylisation exploits the 
cartoonist's art with power and the 
whole cultural scene is condensed. 
Colours are subdued and yet the stylisa- 
tion gives it a poignancy. 

In ‘Boitorini’ the whole theme is deep¬ 
ening into mythical terms. Boitorini is 
the river one crosses to the valley of 
death, and at the other end there is 
heaven. The main colour is blue with 
black binding lines, which quiver and 
curve while figures decline, coil, fall 
and try to stay erect. Small flames of 
Indian red here and there indicate vio- 
lence and excess, yet everything is syn¬ 
chronised very imaginatively. 

Nirode Mazumdar is sombie, sad, 
fiery, ready to denounce all that is bad 
and evil, uphold all that is good, ready 

to prophesy doom and destruction if 
the house is not put in order. He iden¬ 
tifies with the lot of the common man. 
He laughs at human folly, satirises and 
even weeps with fire in his eyes. The 
Boitorini series has the flavour of 
Balzac, 
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Letters 

Patna November 4 

1 do not agree with JP*s asinine poli¬ 
tical theory and his confused and 
sterile strategy of change, but the ques¬ 
tion is: Why is he succeeding m his 
‘'designs”? The answer evidently Ues 
in the totality of objective material con¬ 
ditions of existence as they have deve¬ 
loped since independence and prevail 
today—the deepening poverty of the broad 
mass of our people, the rising cost of 
living, the widening gap between the 
rich and the poor, mounting unemploy¬ 
ment, shocking corruption in high places, 
palpable hollowness of the ruling elite's 
democratic professions, the slow but 
sure choking of peaceful channels of 
popular protest by the increasingly re¬ 
pressive feudal-bourgeois State po¬ 
wer and the growing sfcnse 
of a general crisis. So only a 
fool ot a flunkey will believe the Bihar 
Governments’ assessment of JP’s Novem¬ 
ber 4 mass demonstration in Patna. The 
Government scaled off Patna, barricaded 
the city streets and roads, impounded 
some private buses, taxis and cars, 
searched and arrested a number of peo¬ 
ple on their way to Patna (even a dead 
body being carried for cremation was 
searched by a magistrate—this, to save 
oui ‘democracy* even from the dead), 
mobilised countless police and para¬ 
military forces and alerted the army, can¬ 
celled a numbei of trains, clamped Sec. 
144, externed some prominent opposi¬ 
tion leaders from the state and airested 
some otheis under the DIR and MISA, 
and, to top it all, undertook an air sur¬ 
veillance of Patna city and lathi-charged 
and tear-gassed the demonstrators (that 
JP was also hit is a minor point for 
me. ) And at the day's end the Govern¬ 
ment proudly declared that JP's demons¬ 
tration call was a '‘flop”! The Govern¬ 
ment took these wartime defence mea¬ 
sures just to meet an unarmed civilian 
protest demonstration which they knew 
was going to "flop” anyway on account 
of the lack of popular support to JP’s 
call I Interesting, isn't it’ 

More. Accepting that the demonstra¬ 
tion was by and large peaceful, the Patna 


D.M. and Commissioner significantly ob¬ 
served that whether the demonstrator* 
indulged in violence or not, the Govern* 
ment had to use force to disperse thegb 
for the violation of Sec. 144 and the 
DIR. Thus, the Government rule of the 
game is: first impose Sec. 144 and DIR 
to prevent the people from collecting 
to ventilate their grievances and then 
beat them and arrest them for violating 
the prohibitory orders, if no other e$r 
cuse is available! 

Two last points. First, JP must not 
accuse Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
of taking the country towards commu¬ 
nism, for the accusation is not only pa- 
tently false but amounts to giving her a 
radical image which ill suits her. Second, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s call to 
defend “democracy” is quite valid and 
necessary. But what if her Gov¬ 
ernment itself turns out to be the 
biggest danger to democracy (as I un¬ 
derstand it) on deeper analysis? For a 
Government may smile and smile and 
yet be a villain—and Mrs Gandhi's Gov¬ 
ernment is not even smiling now: it is 
snailing. 

Suresh Varma 

Lucknow 


TT. ' Planners BT-J 

In ‘Two Very Important Personages', 
(October 19), Mr Arun Majumdar states 
—‘The Bombay plan of 1944 containing 
the views of P. Thakurdas, Tata, Birla, 
Shn Ram etc. could utter not a single 
word against feudalism while it advo- 
cated “full freedom in economic matter**' 
from foreign rule.' Commenting on 'the 
Bombay Plan* on the other hand, Nehru 
once observed that thoough the plan 4 i* 
still not complete and there are many 
lacunae m it', coming from the big in¬ 
dustrialists, the plan was 'welcome*, a* 
‘Revolutionary changes are inherent in 
the plan*. He agreed with the planner*, 
that, ‘Also, agrarian reform is a funda¬ 
mental prerequisite.’ (Ditcovdlry *f 
India). 

The plan did 'utter* a few words 
'against feudalism' actually. In the 
sphere of agriculture, while it mainly re¬ 
lied on technological improvements for 
raising production, the plan also sug» 



gested the gradual abolition of land¬ 
lordism with compensation and co-ope¬ 
rative fanning. The first path was 
‘technological improvement*—which can 
be identified with what Lenin called the 
‘American Path', whereas the second 
one could he termed ‘institutional re¬ 
form* which had been characterised by 
Lenin as the ‘Prussian Path* (Junker 
laftlord farming). Doubtless, both 
Ac paths advocated by the Bom¬ 
bay Plan*, were ‘capitalist* paths indeed. 
On paper the ‘Bombay Planners’ weie 
so much in favour of co-operative farm¬ 
ing (another sure sign of the ‘capitalist* 
path), that they had suggested the fol¬ 
lowing course: — 

‘....in order that co-operative farm¬ 
ing should com*' into vogue as early as 
possible, some measure of compulsion 
appears desirable’. (A Brief Memoran¬ 
dum . . . Part 1, p. 30). (Emphasis 
mine). 

Perhaps, Mr Majumdar is not con¬ 
versant with the famous dictum of Mao 
—‘No investigation. No right to speak'! 

Sankar Deb 
Calcutta 

Tragsdy & Farce 

Mr Majumdar has informed us that 
‘an eminent Indian economist* believes 
that ‘all facts and personages of great 
importance in history* may occur more 
often than twice and also that they 
Occur ‘First as faice, then as a tiagedy*. 
In this connection, Mr Majumdar has 
commented in jest that such a believer 
is ‘more Hegelian than Hegel himself*. 
Thus it follows that according to Mr 
Majumdar, the remark (‘First as..., 
then as. ..*) was also made by no other 
than Hegel himself. However, in Marx’s 
The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bona¬ 
parte, we find—-‘Hegel remarks some¬ 
where that all the facts and personages 
of great importance in world history 
occur, as it were twice. He forgot to 
add: the first time as tragedy, the second 
ae farce.” (Emphasis mine). It is clear 
that the remark was made by Marx 
and not by Hegel. 

Tnrun Sengnr>ta 
Calcut.a 


Russian Economy 

The writer of ‘China And the CPM* 
(August 3) has tried to prove that the 
socialist economy of the Soviet Union 
has degenerated into capitalism. The 
writer does not produce any evidence. 
Of course, he says: “The Soviet bour¬ 
geoisie does exploit the peasants and 
workers at home. The high standard of 
living of the elite was made possible by 
the low standard of the masses, as un¬ 
der capitalism . . .Material incentives and 
competition disguised as economic 're¬ 
forms lead enterprises to compete with 
each other and workers are alienated 
from each other.*’ But dear Mr Editor, 
are not these arguments superficial in 
character? Will you please supply me 
with brief particulars about at least five 
monopoly houses in the Soviet Union? 

* Animesh Roy 
Calcutta 

Decline 

Arjun Bandyopadhyay (October 12, 
1974) in spite of being a regular reader, 
an admirer of Now and Frontier, has 
failed to realise the significant contribu¬ 
tions the latter continues to make to¬ 
wards an understanding of revolutionary 
politics. In the turbid almospherb of 
the Indian press Frontier is still a beacon 
of light and hope. 

Bv praising Padatik (which is no doubt 
one of the best political films made in 
India) and bv publishing CPI(ML) do¬ 
cuments, Frontier, far from degenerating 
has given rise to healthy debate. For 
most of the peopole who are interested 
in the goings on within the various 
CPI (ML) groups. Frontier is the only 
available journal providing ‘information 
and insight. Bandvopadhyay’s letter shows 
not only his middle-class mentality which 
he is honest enough to admit, but also 
his incapacity to encounter and overcome 
it. Many people belonging to the mid¬ 
dle class, including this writer, have not 
onlv fought with their selves but have 
succeeded to a great extent in shedding 
their rusted mentality and replacing it by 
a progressive scientific world outlook. The 
credit for this transformation is also shar¬ 
ed by Frontier For a lot of us here it 


is the only bold, frank and radical jour¬ 
nal in English. More and more people 
in Bombay are turning to it. 

Madhosh Bilgrami 
Bombay 

PFLP Decision 

The Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine declares the decision to sus¬ 
pend its membership of the Executive 
Committee of the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation. 

We do so as not to shoulder respon¬ 
sibility for the historical deviation fol¬ 
lowed by the leadership of the PLO. 
We have a deep and strong conviction 
that the settlement being prepared now 
cannot be but a liquidationist imperialist 
one that will lead to the expansion of 
U.S. influence in the area and concede 
the existence of “Israel** with future 
guarantees of its security and stability. 
We are convinced also, that for some 
time now, there have been serious efforts 
to drag the PLO to become a part of this, 
liquidationist imperialist settlement. 
This also aims to give a cover to the 
capitulationist stands of some of the 
Arab regimes. It is apparent for us 
that the PLO leadership agrees to be 
part of this settlement, and even strug¬ 
gles so as not to miss on such a role. 

The PFLP has no choice but to firmly 
face these deviations so that our masses 
and the revolutionary forces will be 
able to expose all these deceptions 
in order that a historical force will emerge 
from our masses. This will guarantee 
the continuation of the revolution until 
the liberation of Haifa, Jerusalem, 
Nazareth, Safad, Gaza, Nablus and 
every inch of our Palestinian land.... 
until the racist zionist, fascist entity is 
destroyed. .—and until the revolutionary 
regimes tied with imperialism, such as 
Jordan and others, are also destroyed, 

and until the Arab land is liberated from 
ail imperialist influence and exploitation; 
even if this requires that our nation 
has to struggle for tens of years and 
sacrifice for it millions of martyrs. 

The Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine 
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Defend Prisoners 


The Legal Aid Committee has been 
functioning since August 1972 to help 
thousands of political prisoners living 
m sub-human conditions in different jails 
m India. Most of them being poor peo¬ 
ple and peasants are not able to de¬ 
fend themselves against the large number 
of charges (sometimes as high as 60) 
framed against them. If any one was 
granted bail or acquitted, he or she would 
be tagged onto other cases and rcarrested. 

The Legal Aid Committee tried to 
stand by the side of the victims irres-. 
pective of their ideology. 

The task was not easy. Getting in¬ 
formation and instructions from the 
pnsoneis, organising legal defence in 
various courts, acute financial and 
numerous other problems, specially in 
a regime of police terror, stood in our 
way. But a large number of friends, 
sympathisers, and democratic-minded 
people and organisations cooperated 
with us to tackle the problems. 

Up to June 1974 nearly 2,000 politi¬ 
cal prisoners from different jails sought 
legal help from the committee. 

One hundred and forty bail and ha¬ 
beas corpus petitions were moved 
foi detenus and bail was granted in 56 
cases. Twenty-one were released. The 
lest are pending hearing. 

One hundred and forty bail petitions 
were moved foi undertrial prisoners; bail 
was granted m 20 cases. 

Sixty-six Sessions cases were attend¬ 
ed; 46 sveie acquitted. Eleven are pen¬ 
ding dial. The rest were convicted 

Twenty-eight appeal cases were filed 
before the High Court in connection with 
death sentence and life imprisonment; 
two appeals were filed before the Supre¬ 


me Court. Sixty miscellaneous appeals 
were filed before various courts. 

During the past two years the com¬ 
mittee has participated in various demo¬ 
cratic movements to demand the release 
of all political prisoners and protect the 
civic and democratic rights of the people 
at large. 

The committee knows that very little 
could be done so far and that our efforts 
barely touch the fringe of the vast prob¬ 
lem. The committee appeals to progres¬ 
sive and democratic people and organi¬ 
sations to set up support groups in their 
respective neighbourhoods in order |to 
provide continuous help to the committee. 

It invites criticism of its work 
and suggestions. It appeals to all con¬ 
cerned to come forward and help it fin¬ 
ancially, organisationally and by com¬ 
municating information about those 
still languishing in jail. 

Cheques drawn in favour of Bina 
Banerjee may be sent to either of the 
addresses given below Money orders, 
cash and communications to the office 
( 2 ):— 

1. Bina Banerjee, 

Account No. 10816 

United Bank of India. Sealdah. 
Branch, 28, Acharya Prafulla Chan¬ 
dra Roy Road, Calcutta-9. 

2. Jayasree Rana, Secretary, |Legal 
Aid Committee, 9, Old Post Office 
Street, (First Floor), Calcutta-1. 
Office hours: 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Monday to Friday 
Sd/ Amar Prasad Chakrav&rty 
President, Legal Aid Committee 
Sd/- Jayasree Rana, Secretary, 

Legal Aid Committee, 
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A S proof of the “utmost respect” the Government has for Parliament no copy 
of the piesidcntal order barnng detenus held under the amended MISA 
for smugglers was placed before the Lok Sabha till the opposition leaders were 
on the point of seeking adjournment of the House in protest against the order* 
Though the adjournment motion* weie not admitted by the Speaker, he 
bought it fit to admonish the Government foi committing an “impropriety”. The 
admonition is notj likely to shime the Government which converts itself into aft 
ordinance factory during parliamentary tec esses and convenes Parliament sessions 
to regularise the ordinances as laws, rhe plea of urgency is plain balderdash: 
the sole objective of the Government is to cut out the parliamentary process and 
arm the executive with drastic powers carrying out the political behest of the 
Government. Questionable decisions of the Government are enforced through 
ordinances, the innocuous ones through Bills. To those who swear by the 
parliamentary piocess almost every ordinance is an affront for it implies executive 
action without parliamentary sanction Subsequent parliamentary approval is 
virtually meaningless for by that time executive action has been taken and the 
Government's objective achieved. 

Of 500 odd MISA detenus held under *he smugglers’ special at least some 
are being detained for offences alleged to ha\e been committed several years 
ago. In the Rajya Sabha, Mi C K Daphtary, foimer attorney-general, has 
cited an instance of a person being detained now for an offence said to have 
been committed m 1961. Haji Mastan, who was powerful enough to secure 
from the then Governor of Gujarat, Mr Nitvananda Kanungo, a recommen¬ 
dation for a passport, has publicly claimed that he has been out of the smuggling 
business for more than a decade. If the so-called smugglers could live in 
freedom for so long, there would have been no harm in postponing their arrest* 
till MISA had been amended not by an ordinance but an Act of Parliament, 
(t has been said that a Bill in Parliament would have alerted the smugglers 
nnd they would have fled the country. A good riddance, one should have 
thought; especially when it is not possible even for smugglers to spirit away 
their palaces, and picture-houses and what not. Mavbe the Government thinks 
otherwise. Perhaps in New Delhi’s opinion the country cannot afford this kind 
of brain-drain; a Khorana in the USA is all right, but a Haji Mastan must 
rqjnain in India to add lustre to Indian politics. 

It the ordinance was meant to cut down Parliament to size, the presidential 











order is designed to knock down the judi¬ 
ciary from its tottering pedestal. It is 
a rebuff to the judiciary for daring to 
criticise the executive as careless. High 
Courts of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, and 
Andhra Pradesh—the list may not be 
exhaustive—have set aside detention 
orders of alleged smugglers a9 they 
found that the grounds of detention did 
not meet even the severely limited re¬ 
quirements of the obnoxious law. A 
government with a modicum of commit¬ 
ment to the rule of law would have pul¬ 
led up the executive, but our socialist 
government has chosen to exclude the 
executive orders from the junsdiction of 
courts; the executive has been liberated; 


For all his good intentions, Jayapra- 
kash Narayan has {provided the rulers 
of New Delhi with a red herring as use¬ 
ful as they would have liked it to be. 
The Bihar agitation reached its pitch at 
About a time when the Indian economy 
was passing through one of its worst food 
crises. And as things started happening 
in Bihar and elsewhere, the “distress” 
stories were pushed to the background. 
For a couple of weeks it appeared from 
newspaper reports that the most import¬ 
ant thing happening in the country was 
that some people were trying to organise 
a rally and others were trying to prevent 
it, rather than the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of our countrymen were going 
without food for days on end and were 
waiting for the end. It was a 
wonderful piece of self-deception in which 
all the parties made their due contribu¬ 
tion. 

It is indeed remarkable how little re¬ 
action a crisis of this dimension has evo- 


Our sole agent in Bangladesh 
CHALANTIKA BAIGHAR 
14, Banglabazar 
Dacca-l 
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it has been authorised to be as careless, 
frivolous, and vindictive as it can be. 
The detaining authorities can now arrest 
anyone under the smugglers’ special to 
settle personal scores or please their poli¬ 
tical bosses without any fear of court 
interference. This absolute power may 
be used with as much ease against poli¬ 
tical opponents of the ruling party as 
against the common man who refuses to 
give satisfaction to the party and men 
in power and their minions. No doubt 
the Home Minister will soon find an oc¬ 
casion to declare in Parliament that all 
this has been done with the utmost res¬ 
pect for the judiciary and the fundamen¬ 
tal rights of citizens. 


kcd. No heads have ioiled, nobody has 
b«en hauled up for the tragedy that be¬ 
fell our so beloved “garibs”. There has 
been precious little immediate impact on 
the policy plane; only vaguely we have 
been assured that the country will now 
attach maximum importance to agricul¬ 
ture. The Narora meeting has only re¬ 
peated some of the old jargon and has 
added a few new ones. Otherwise it 
remains the same. We keep on talking 
of raising agricultural production without 
being any wiser that it cannot just be 
done unless the all powerful farm lobby, 
the kulaks as they are called, is tamed. 
We still like to believe that only certain 
changes in the marketing and pricing of 
farm produce would do the trick. But 
this is also another kind of self-decep¬ 
tion. The fact of the matter is that the 
biggest obstacle to agricultural develop¬ 
ment is the lack of political will and no 
amount of tinkering ..with the ma,rket 
mechanism will really take us anywhere. 
An agricultural revolution has to be pre¬ 
ceded, not followed, by a total change 
in the agricultural society. Land reforms 
have to be pushed through, fiscal burden 
has to be properly distributed, and the 
basic infrastructure for farm develop¬ 
ment has to be provided. This is asking 
for too much because it all amounts to 
a violent upheaval to change the present 
order. 


Organising A Famine 

A correspondent writes: 

No one will probably ever know jttst 
how many people have died of starvation 
(malnutrition?) this year in West Bengal* 
The only estimate, 25.000, has been 
made by Mr Promode Das Gupta of the * 
CPI(M). His claim was challenged 
none too convincingly in Parliament, but 
significantly, no one from the West 
Bengal Ministry contradicted him. They 
don’t need to. By now, they realise very 
well the difference between a sporath^ 
agitation and a mass upsurge. In any^ 
case, the democratic left in West Bengul 
is too emasculated even to agitate at the 
moment. Does it make any difference 
to the Congress if 25,000 or even 
2,50,000 people die of—well, malnutri¬ 
tion? 

The point is, this year’s food problem 
was entirely man-made. The next year 
can well be a great deal worse, unless* 
the State and Central Governments over¬ 
haul the food policy announced by Mr 
P. K. Ghosh, Minister of Slate for Food, 
in the State Assembly recently. 

Consider what happened this year. 
The open market price of paddy was al- * 
lowed to go up to between Rs 120 and Rs 
125 per quintal whereas the pitocure- 
ment price was fixed at Rs 73. So the 
procurement failed miserably—it was 
designed to—with only 1,56,000 tonnes* 
collected instead of 5,00,000 tonnes as 
targeted. The State Government lost 
no time in blaming the farmers, millers, 
smugglers, traders and political elements 
—in short, everybody else except itself. 
Now when the poor peasants are making 
distress sales no government agents are 
there to buy paddy at even less than the* 
procurement price. The rich peasants* 
are purchasing them and, after paying 
the ‘levy’ out of it, are keeping the rest 
to he sold at high prices later. 

So much for the role of the State 
Government. As for the Centre, during 
the first three months of 1974, it supplied 
West Bengal 3,60,000 tonnes of wheat 
against its requirement of 6,00,000 ton- 
rtes. Despite official claims that there 
was really no scarcity as such, and that 
the situation would have been better but 
for the hoarders and smugglers, there * 
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was a genuine scarcity of food in West 
Bengal this year. 

Regardless of these stark facts, the 
^State Government publicly shed tears ovei 
the increase in the smuggling of food- 
grjrins from villages to towns and from 
West Bengal to Bihar, where the prices 
of grain were higher. A State Govern¬ 
ment official told this correspondent that 
the Bihar authorities did not bother about 
the smuggling if the traffic was favourable, 
that is, when the State was at the re¬ 
ceiving end of the supply .line. Given 
present conditions, this is merely prac¬ 
tical wisdom. Thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of tonnes of rice are annually 
^ smuggled into Bihar from West Bengal 
as a result. 

The procurement price made it easier 
for the millers to claim later that they 
could not buy 3,60,000 tonnes, their 
quota*, from the market and market logic 
iphcld their case. Interestingly enough, 
the Food Corporation, told by State 
Government to lake its hand off West 
Bengal, did much better at procuring 
paddy when later it was humbly called 
in by the same Stale Government. It 
offered the sellers priority in fertiliser 
allocation. Briefly, these were the rea¬ 
sons for the collapse of the official efforts 
and the consequent spell of rather severe 
malnutrition this year. 

’And in 1975, it looks as though food 
will be altogether priced out of the reach 

* fcf the poor, even if one concedes that 
there will be no scarcity, as in this year. 
The target is the same, 5,00,000 tonnes. 
But millowners after handing over only 
1,50,000 tonnes to the Govern¬ 
ment at the procurement price, 

1 have been left free to buy 
^and presumbly to hoard any amount of 
rice* at any price! Husking mill owners 
tpp, can go as they like, provided each 
hands over to the Government only five 

For Frontier contact 
PABITRA KUMAR DEKA, 

Assam Tribune, 
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tonnes of rice! The only trouble is, 
no one, including the Government, knows 
how many husking mills are there in 
West Bengal. If this is beginning to read 
like something out °f George Mikes* 
comic efforts, one can only regretfully 
say that the resemblance is unintentional. 
Bear in mind, too, that the peasan¬ 
try is economically weakened by distress 
sales/ and many have sold ration 
cards to the rich. From the big culti¬ 
vators, the Government expects to col¬ 
lect the rest, or 1,50,000) onnes. For 
this, the Chief Minister, Mr Ray, has 
asked the Chhatra Parishad to provide 
at least two volunteers for each of West 
Bengal's 38,000 villages, i.e. 76,000 vol¬ 
unteers. The CP leaders agreed at first 
hut later backed out. claiming that the 
official scheme was fantastic. Actually, 
they wish to pressurise the State Food 
Minister and the Chief Minister for their 
own narrow ends. 

In such a situation, the parties which 
possess certain components of a rural or¬ 
ganisation, like the CPI(M), and in cer¬ 
tain areas, the SUC and the RSP, will 
undoubtedly have a significant role to 
play. Whether they will be able to seize 
their political opportunities is rather less 
certain, on the basis of their past perfor¬ 
mances. In any rase, anyone who wishes to 
learn how famines should be started in 
good crop years and how to keep popu¬ 
lations from growing, should take a cor¬ 
respondence course from the socialist 
West Bengal Ministry. 

Warning 

How far Mrs Indira Gandhi has mov¬ 
ed towards imposing her authoritarian 
leadership on the Congress party was 
clearly seen in her end-of-the-session ad¬ 
dress to the party’s recent high-level 
conference at Narora (UP). Following 
the Congress split the trend was already 
visible when pradesh Congress commit¬ 
tees in different States were dissolved 
and ad hoc committees of “loyalists” 
formed, when men with no conceivable 
popular base of their own either among 
the people or in the party were imposed 
as Chief Ministers on the States, etc. 
All that manoeuvring to gain a dominant 


hold over the party was in the heyday 
of the “Garibi Hatao” slogan and many 
perhaps were deceived into believing 
that it was a ''socialist” clean-up of the 
party. It was nothing of the sort. Why 
it was considered necessary is clear now. 

The Narora speech was made 
when scandalous corruption cases 
of the Bihar Ministry were 
exposed by some soft-liners in the 
Congress demanding dissolution of the 
Bihar Assembly and a probe into the 
corruption cases, and when they protes¬ 
ted against the police repression on the 
people of Bihar. Though they made a 
hasty retreat later, it was enough for 
Mrs Gandhi, Storming at them she made 
it absolutely clear that she, "the elected 
leader of the party and the Government** 
would not tolerate such an 'anti-party 
stand”. To ensure that her audience 
took her seriously, she reminded them 
of the ”1969 split”. "The party would 
have been completely finished if I had 
listened to those forces at that time”. 

Apart from this modest description of 
herself as the single-handed saviour of 
the ruling party, the implied threat of 
throwing out the "critics” rather puts 
Mrs Gandhi on the other side of the 
fence. 

In 1969, she was the "critic” against 
corruption, reactionary policies, etc., of 
the united Congress party. In 1974 she 
is threatening to throw out of the party 
not the hoarders and profiteers, the touts 
and hucksters, not those for whom a 
ministership is just a means of making 
money, but those who expose the cry¬ 
ing corruption in the organisation. The 
repressive machinery of Mrs Gandhfs 
Government is showing its might all over 
the country to protect the interests of the 
monopolists, landlords, hoarders* f and 
profiteers and the party and Government 
that represent them. Inside 'the £art{y 
there is ruthless suppression of all dis¬ 
sent, even though it never goes beyond 
the vocal stage, in the same holy cause 
of saving the same vested interests and 
anti-people elements. 
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On Measurement Of Inequality 


Ashoke 

WHERE has been during recent limes 

* a considerable amount of work 
done by economists and statisticians with 
the aim of finding out whether inequality 
in the living standards of the people has 
increased or decreased in the country. 
The usual finding has been that inequality 
has increased or at least not decreased 
since the country launched itself on the 
course of “planned development”. 

This line of research has however got 
very strict limitations which are partly 
due to the nature of the data that have 
been used. Most of this work has been 
done on the basis of consumption data 
collected and presented by the National 
Sample Survey (NSS). This particular 
Survey has been carried out in India in 
a continuous sequence of rounds ever 
since 1951. In each round a “random 
sample*' of households selected from the 
entire country are interviewed by train¬ 
ed field investigators. A very detailed 
account of all the items that have been 
consumed by each such household du¬ 
ring a specified period is built up on the 
basis of the household enquiry, and these 
individual household accounts are sta¬ 
tistically processed to build up national 
estimates. 

The sampling procedure is such that 
the sample fails to catch in its net those 
who belong to the upper income range. 
A more strict statement would be to say 
that there is a very high probability that 
people belonging to the higher income 
ranges would be drastically underrepre¬ 
sented. (This proposition can be rigorous¬ 
ly proved in terms of the calculus of 
probability). This means that the very 
high consumption levels of the very high 
income groups do not get reflected at 
all in the NSS data. It may be noted 
here that by very high income groups 
we do not mean millionaires or “mono¬ 
poly capitalists" or “feudal landlords". 
The “very high income range** is a re¬ 
lative concept, and m the context of our 
country starts pretty low. A very large 
part of what are called the urban mid¬ 
dle classes belongs to this category. Thus, 
as a rough measure all those who earn 
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income above the exemption limit for 
direct income tax on non-agricultural 
income may be considered to belong to 
this category. They constitute a very 
small fraction of the population and they 
arc highly underrepresented in the NSS 
sample. Again, just for the sake of 
illustration, most of these who, in to¬ 
day's transport situation in the big cities, 
can afford to travel regularly in mini¬ 
buses would belong to this “very high 
income range". 

The fact of this very high income range 
being left out of the NSS sample results 
in underestimation of any measure of 
inequality. That is because people be¬ 
longing to this category, while constitu¬ 
ting a very small fraction of the popu¬ 
lation, consume at several times higher 
per capita rates than the section of the 
population covered by the sample. 

Yet another defect of the NSS con¬ 
sumption data is that while they provide an 
adequate account of the consumption 
of 'non-durable consumer -goods, they 
very seriously underestimate the use 
of durable consumer goods. This is be¬ 
cause durable consumer goods, by their 
very nature, are purchased at very in¬ 
frequent intervals and also the greater 
part (in value) of durable consumer 
goods is consumed by the people of 
the higher income ranges. The under¬ 
estimation of the consumption of 
durable consumer goods leads to the 
underestimation of the inequality in the 
living standards of even that section of 
the population that is covered by the NSS 
sample. Thus, production statistics would 
reveal that during the period of planning 
the one line of industrial production that 
has expanded very fast, faster than any 
other line, is that of durable consumer 
goods. Once again, we need not think 
onlv of such items as are consumed bv 
only those whom the middle class peop! * 
regard as affluent, like luxury apartments, 
motor cars, refrigerators, cooking ranges, 
telephones, tape recorders etc. Such 
items as radios and electric fans and 
even bicycles which the urban middle 
classes, and even a section of the work¬ 


ing classes, have come to accept as a 
part of their daily life, but 
which remain just as well beyond the 
reach of the greater part of the masse^ 
of the country, arc equally relevant. 
The spread of these durable consumer 
goods among certain small sections of 
the population has caused an increase in 
the inequality in the standards of living * 
that fails to get caught in any statistical 
exercises carried out with the help of 
NSS data. 

Social Consumption 

A third drawback of the lecently car¬ 
ried out woik on inequality arises from* 
the fact that no attempt has been made^ 
to take account of the highly unequal 
distribution of social consumption. This 
again is the result of the studies having 
been based on NSS data, which, as we 
have seen, relate to household consump¬ 
tion only. By social consumption is 
meant all the services that are provided 
by the government either free or at hi* 
ghly subsidised prices. Most of these 
public services are such that they bene¬ 
fit only a small section of the population, 
leaving totally out the vast majority of “ 
the poor masses. It is well known that 
even such elementary and primordial* 
necessities as schools and hospitals, roads 
and drinking water, are beyond the reach 
of most poor villages. Public fundS, 
raised from the masses, are however 
being used more and more to finance* 
such institutions as television broadcast¬ 
ing centres or research institutions and 
universities whose contribution to the 
general wellbeing of the country is very 
nearly nil. There is no universal medi¬ 
cal insurance in the country; but a tiny 
minority of the population is given the > 
benefits of free medical services or medir 
cal expenses reembursement scheme*: 
Housing is a basic necessity for all hu¬ 
man beings. Forgetting for the moment 
our village dwellers, the slum dwellers of 
Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and other in¬ 
dustrial cities live in exactly the same 
unspeakable subhuman conditions as at 
the time of the country’s independence. 
While nothing has been done for them, 
fantastic quantities of public funds have 
been used up to provide “quarters”, 
practically free of any rent, and quite r 
often luxurious by the country’s stand-. 
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ftidk to a liny section of the population, 
which include, government servants and 
certain other categories of people. We 
have only provided a few illustrations. 
iThere is a great deal of scope for work 
to be done in this area of unequal dis¬ 
tribution of social services. 

Another drawback of the studies on 
inequality which are under discussion is 
that they ignore the very important fact 
that the price policy of the government 
is such as to benefit a small section of 
'the population at the cost of the poor 
masses. In other words, these calcula- 
f tions fail to take account of the inequali¬ 
ty that is created by the price policy of 
* the government. This policy is 
such that a per capita Rs 200 of monthly 
consumer expenditure of a person does 
not represent just the double of the per 
capita consumer expenditure of Rs 100 
of a poorer person, but more than double. 
The differential purchasing power of the 
* rupee arises out of the fact thaf^most of 
the essential consumer items consumed 
by the poor masses are left to the market 
prices, whereas the luxury consumption 
commodities are either indirectly subsi¬ 
dised or their prices are controlled. In 
this democratic country wedded to socia¬ 
lism, where the official economic policy 
is said to be geared to Garibi Hatao, it 
, is a fact, strange but nonetheless true, 
that prices of food items and clothing 
9 . are left to the market forces, (excepting 
the very partial rationing of some of the 
food items) whereas commodities for 
which strict price control exists are items 
like motor cars and scooters and services 
like upper-class train fares. These are 
examples of direct subsidy. One impor¬ 
tant channel by which indirect subsidy 
is given to all the items of non-essential 
consumer goods is through the artificially 
low price maintained for foreign ex¬ 
change. The various manufactured con¬ 
sumer goods with foreign patents that have 
flooded the market for the benefit of a 
tiny minority of the population would be 
all much cosilier if the imported raw mate¬ 
rials on which they depend were priced 
at die free market price of foreign ex- 
V change. The subsidy on foreign exchange 
is alto made to benefit the rich more 
directly. Thus, the rich can go on foreign 
country visits or send their children to 
be educated abroad by bringing foreign 


exchange at the controlled rate of Rs 
6-50 for a dollar, whereas it was perfect¬ 
ly possible for the government to change 
him Rs 20 a dollar. 

Lastly, till now no work has been done 
on inequality in the standards of living 
as between different social categories and 
classes. The only social division the 
NSS data inolve is that between urban 
and rural consumers. The finding that 
disparity between people at different in¬ 
come levels has increased is important 
but also it is very important to find 
out how the relative standards of living 
have moved as between such social clas¬ 
ses and categories as, say, the indus¬ 
trial workers, white collar workers, re¬ 
tail traders, wholesale traders, small and 
medium capitalists, business executives, 
government servants, intellectuals (tea¬ 
chers, writers, artists, journalists etc. 1 , 
landless labourers, poor peasants, medi¬ 
um and rich peasants etc. Pending de¬ 
tailed research, we would like to state 
that it is very likely that among the above 
groups standards of living have gone 
down for some whereas there are some 
others, (who are certainly not part of 
the ruling classes but who all the same 

receive the favour of the ruling classes) 
whose standards of living have been de¬ 
liberately made to improve by various 
policy measures. To assume that the 
standard of living of all sections of the 
population other than the ruling classes 
(monopoly capitalists, landlords etc. 
and their direct henchmen (senior gov¬ 
ernment servants, business executives) 
has fallen might turn out to be wrong. 
The present writer would expect a pain¬ 
staking research project on this question 
to reveal that there has been in opera- 
a systematic policy to isolate some of 
the above classes (say, a part of the 
white collar workers, intellectuals, pro¬ 
fessionals) from the rest of the masses 
by allowing them an improvement in 
their living standards. 

Some of the points, made rather 
sketchily here, will be taken up in the 
latter parts for a fuller discussion. 


Naxalite Prisoners In 
Kerala 

From A Special Correspondent 

T* HIS Report is based on personal 
*“ interview's, communications and 
investigations and is concerned with the 
Naxalite prisoner* in the Central Jail, 
Trivandrum. It is as objective as one 
can be when one is face to face with 
fascist repression. A repression which 
has found, as v/ill be shown in the 
course of this Report, silent supporters 
in the leading circles of the Right CPI 
and the CPM. Throughout the Report 
the masculine gender is used when re¬ 
ferring to the political prisoners, because 
the vast majority of the political prisoners 
are male. The only woman political pri¬ 
soner is Ajitha Narayanan about whom 
very little information was available at 
the time of preparing this Report. 

The moment a cadre is arrested he 
loses all human liberties. He is asked 
to remove his shirt and throughout his 
interrogation he is forced to remain in 
this half-clad state. The idea is to hu¬ 
miliate and intimidate him. . especially 
so when everyone around him is not even 
in ordinary dress but in uniform. The 
police van which is used to transfer the 
cadre from the point of his arrest to, 
the interrogation centre contains more 
than enough seats for all the policemen 
and the cadre to sit down upon: but the 
police insist upon the cadre sitting down 
on the floor of the van- Once the ve¬ 
hicle starts to move the beatings begin. 
With the cadre in the centre as their tar¬ 
get the policemen on the side-seats use 
their bools, rifle-butts, and lathis on him. 
All this is accompanied by the most 
abusive threats that can be imagined. 
The policemen in this case are ordinary 
constables. The officer who makes the 
arrest occupies the front seat next to 
the driver, and he has no hand in this 
beating-up except as a silent appreciator. 
Being guardians of law and order it 
would never do if the officers were to 
indulge in such bloody pastimes in front 
of the public they have their fun at 
the interrogation centre and it is 
all as part of their duly. The inter- 
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rogation centre is headed by an officer 
of the rank of Snpciintendent of Police. 
The police department which runs this 
centre and heads the anti-Naxalite ope¬ 
rations in the State is variously known 
as the Special Branch, the Crime Blanch, 
and the Anti-Na\alitc Squad. The officei 
in overall charge is J. Padikal, a mem¬ 
ber of the IPS. Below him come two 
Deputy SPs, Laxmana and Murali Kii- 
shnadas. The foimei was the oflicei 
in charge of the police hunt which led 
to the torture and minder ol Varghes«\ 
one of the leaders of the Naxalite move¬ 
ment in north Kerala. At that time, 
even the Right CPI was moved by the 
horror and anger which this muider pro¬ 
voked among the public, to appeal to 
Chief Ministei Achutha Menon to in¬ 
vestigate the incident As with all tiou- 
blesomc investigations this, too, was 
helped to die a natui.il death, and the 
Deputy SP, Laxmana, is now so enthus¬ 
iastic about his job, that 0110 of his fa¬ 
vourite gambits during interrogations is 
to raise the barrel of a rifle to the face 
of a cadre and ask him. “You. . . . Do 
you know whal happened to Vaighese ” 
As if, the whole of Kerala does not 
know. . 

The Deputy SPs ale assisted by two 
sub-inspcctois (who have now been pio- 
moted to the rank of Cucle-Inspectors), 
Alex and Shanmugathasan. It is this 
group of officers who intenogatc, i.e toi- 
ture, the political pnsoneis at the inter¬ 
rogation centre. Previously this centre 
used to be housed in a rented building 
in Pottakuzhi, a suburb of Trivandrum 
Recently it has been shifted to Shastha- 
mangalani, an upper-class residential aiea 
in Trivandrum. From the outside the 
interrogation centre presents the picture 
of a well-built house. Inside the build¬ 
ing all the rooms are usually kept open, 
but there is no question of escaping since 
the place is heavily guarded. As soon 
as the cadre ai rives at the mtenogation 
centre he is pushed into any one of the 
rooms. The looms do not contain any 
furniture. The floor will have to serve 
as chair, table and bed. Either the cadre 
is interrogated in that room itself or he 
is taken to some other room. But he is 
never kept for long in one particular 
room or interrogated by one particular 
person. The idea is to confuse the < nch<‘ 


interrogation’ 

Interrogation is just a high-sounding 
anti-septic name for plain, murderous, 
torture. Toiture is inflicted at many 
levels. The level varies according to the 
lesihence of the cadre, his importance, 
and more than all that, according to the 
sadistic tendencies of the torturers. At 
the ordinary level torture takes the form 
of beatings with hand, fists, lathis, and 
ufle-butts. In the infci rogation dent re 
all this is done by the officers. The con¬ 
stables lender the necessary help by hold¬ 
ing the cadre's body in place, etc. A 
favourite form of beating is to hold the 
head of the cadre between the knees of 
the seated officer dnd to first him or hit 
him with d nfle-butt on his bent back. 
Another favourite is to kick the cadre 
on the solar plexus with a booted leg. 
This, as said earlier, is at the ordinaly 
level of torture. At a still higher level, 
and as an example of how sadistic 
these monsters aie, we have a case-his¬ 
tory where a cloth was wound around 
a young undei trial's penis and then set 
aflame so as to produce a confessional 
statement from him. This may sound too 
horrible to be true, but even moie ter¬ 
rible is what is known in police jargon 
as the ‘green broomstick itrick*, where 
a fiesh broomstick (so that it would not 
bieak) is forced through a person's 
penis. And all this has been happening 
under a regime headed by a CPI Chief 
Minister, and where the CPM constitu¬ 
tes the chief opposition. But we will 
come to that later. 

In a persona] interview a cadre told 
me how he was constantly beaten up 
by croups of officers from 8 in the even¬ 
ing to 4.30 in the morning. At about 
8, two officers, a Deputy SP and a sub- 
mspretor came in accompanied by three 
to foui constables and a writer. The 
officers sat on chair and the cadre was 
forced to kneel down in front of them. 
The constables kept to the side of the 
kneeling cadie. The writer sat slightly 
away with an open hook and pen to 
note down anything that the cadre would 
say in reply to the questions that he was 
being asked by the officers. The ques¬ 
tions were mainly political, organisational 
and to a lesser extent, personal. Each 
answer was followed by abuse, a slap 
on the face or a kick in the stomach. And 


as the session progressed, rifle-butts, 
lathis, and fists were used. Sometimes 
the cadre would faint. Thus they would 
revive him with water and begin again?* 
At about 10, this particular cadre was 
taken to another room where a frdkh 
group of officers tortured him, asking 
him the same questions. This took place * 
until 4.30 in the morning by which time 
the cadre was unrecognisable due to 
swellings, bruises and blood. 

Yet another interesting case-history is 
that of P. t. Thomas, formerly of the 
Accountant General’s Office, Trivandrum 
He was arrested from his lodge; an ar-* ' 
lest which was witnessed by quite a few ' 
people. Since the police considered him 
one of the top leader of the CPI (M-L) 
they tortured him ruthlessly. And when 
things did not work out to their satis¬ 
faction they blindfolded him and injected 
him ^ith wliat they later boasted to him 
to be sodium pentathol. Why did they % 
blindfold hiin> Obviously, to prevent 
him from recognizing the man who ad¬ 
min isteied the drug to him. One sus¬ 
pects that even members of the medical .. 
profession die in league with these tor¬ 
turers, suspicion that will be confirmed # 
again and again in the course of this 
Report. Meanwhile, the A G*s Office 
Union, of which Thomas was an activist* 
filed a habeas corpus in the court- The 
police responded by saying that they had* 
no idea of the whereabouts of such a 
person, that the said person was actually 
absconding, and therefore the police 
were also looking for him. But, after 
the merciless torture and the drugging 
Thomas was in no condition to be brou¬ 
ght before a court. He was quickly taken 
to a nursing home in Ambasamudram 
in Tamil Nadu for medical treatment^ 
Again we have an instance which reveals 
the 'complicity of certain 'members of 
the medical profession in the skulldug¬ 
gery of the police. After this the police 
took him to Marina Beach in Madras 
City and let him out of the van with one 
rupee in hand. A few minutes later P. 

T. Thomas, wanted by the Kerala Police, 
was spotted and arrested by the Madras* 
City Police. Hours later he was produ¬ 
ced before a magistrate who remanded 
him to custody; and the ordinary news¬ 
paper readers were amazed at the quick-' 
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ness with which the police had traced 
and arrested an absconding person. 

Cen/ral Jail, Trivandrum 

At present there are 45 male political 
prisoners in the Central Jail, Trivandrum, 
one of whom has been hospitalised on 
the advice of doctors. Out of the re¬ 
maining 44, 7 have been convicted in the 
Kongad Annihilation Case. Among the 
convicted cadres, there are some who are 
also being prosecuted under othei cases. 
The rest of the 37 are undertrial priso¬ 
ners, and it should be noted that they 
’emprise the vast majority of the poli- 
^ tical prisoners. According to law, under- 

• trial prisoners are to be allowed relative 
freedom within the walls of the prison. 
They are to be allowed to wear their own 
clothes and should not be forced to wear 
convict dress. But at the Central Jail, 
the political prisoners are treated even 
worse than hardcasc convicts. They are 
Jocked up in segregation wards, and allow¬ 
ed out only to clean themselves (and 
that too only for 5 minutes in the morn¬ 
ing), and for a few minutes after lunch. 

> The inmates of one cell are not allowed 
to communicate with the inmates of ano¬ 
ther cell. Besides this, they are not al* 
lowed to receive or send letters, to see 
visitors except at the whims and fances 
p{ the jailor. They are also forced to 
wear convict dress except when they have 
*to appear in court. The present Super¬ 
intendent of the Central Jail is one Jan- 
ardhanan Nair, the brother of the for¬ 
mer I. G. of Prisons, Raghavan Nair. 
Janardhanan Nair was, until recently, 
the king of all he surveyed ; the 
v master ol a miniature world with im¬ 
mense possibilities of making a fast buck 
a plundering the poverished rations (cloth, 
/oodgTains, vegetables, etc.) of the pri¬ 
soners. And everything was going along 
fine until the Naxalites came. Soon 
they began to speak out against the cor¬ 
rupt practices of the jail administration. 
They began to point out how certain 
prisoners who could afford it, could get 
anything they want in prison, except 
women. In short, the whole system of 
**<igraft and corruption lay expossed; the 
Kingdom that Janardhanan Nair had so 
assiduously built up lay in a shambles.. 

• and all because of the Naxalites; and 
'with that, the jail administration's ven- 
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detta against the Naxalites was intensi¬ 
fied. 

Provoked by this fascist oppression the 
Naxalites went on a hunger-strike which 
lasted 16 days in 1971. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the strike they managed to wrest 
certain rights from the jail administra¬ 
tion. But still they were not allowed 
to read or write, and to secure this 
right they were provoked to go on ano¬ 
ther hunger-strike which lasted 20 days. 
So far all protest actions by the Naxal¬ 
ites have been peaceful to the extreme. 
Yet all these peaceful protest movements 
have had to face violent suppression at 
the hands of the jail authorities. One 
such instance is the incident of Octobei 
25, 1972 in the Central Jail. 

As can be understood by now, the 
Naxalite prisoners are being treated as 
criminals and not as political prisoners. 
Therefore the main! demand that thjey 
have raised is that they should be treated 
as political prisoners. And the peace¬ 
ful prolesL movement of October 25 was 
alsu based on this demand. On that 
day, except for eleven undertrials all the 
rest had to appear in court. In the after¬ 
noon, after lunch, the undertrials who 
had to appear m court were taken to 
court. Inside the jail, as part of their 
peaceful agitation, the eleven undertrials 
refused to go back into their cells. They 
pointed out that as undertrial prisoners 
they were entitled to spend some time 
outside their cells. At once the jail 
warders headed by the Chief Jailor fell 
upon them and began to beat them up 
with lathis. After this they dragged 
them and threw them into their cells. 
Some of the Naxalite prisoners suffered 
fractuies, the majoiity of them were bath¬ 
ed in blood, and some became unconscious. 
Meanwhile the jail authorities aclled m 
the Armed Reserve Police, who cordoned 
off the prison and lined the path that led 
from the main entrance of the jail to 
the segragation waids. When those 
who had gone to the court returned they 
were split into gioups of five and made 
to walk the gauntlet from the main en¬ 
trance to their wards. What followed was 
coldblooded. The majority of the poli¬ 
tical prisoners fell on the way. They were 
abused, kicked with hoofed [legs, and 
hit with lathis and rifle-butts. Finally 
they were diagged and thrown into their 


cells. Few minutes later the doctor in- 
charge came in to report on their condi¬ 
tion. On the basis of his report the bea¬ 
tings continued throughout the day and 
well into the night, until the doctor felt 
that any more beating would cause per¬ 
manent injury or death. This is what 
this Report means by the complicity of 
certain membeis of the medical profes¬ 
sion. 

Insanity, Suicide 

The result of this beating was terrible. 
One of the undertrials had his hip bone 
dislocated and was in terrible pain for 
many months since the doctor-in-charge 
refused to acknowledge the fact that he 
required medical treatment. After this 
show of violence and calculated brutal¬ 
ity, the youngest of the undertrials, a 
boy hardly 16, began to show signs of 
insanity. Another undertnal was driven 
to commit suicide. Both these cases, be¬ 
fore they had reached such a critical 
stage, were referred to the doctor-in- 
chargc who in his superior wisdom pas¬ 
sed it off with a shrug of his elegant 
shoulders. Two of the undertrials who 
were being treated for tuberculosis were 
also among the ones who were beaten tip. 
If nothing else the doctor could have 
prevented them from receiving such 
treatment, but he chose to remain cold¬ 
bloodedly silent. And speaking about 
coldbloodedness, we have the example of 
another gentleman- -the I G of Prisons, 
Copala Mcnon. Some of the undcrtrials 
complained to him about this brutal treat¬ 
ment by the warders . and he, true to 
his class, replied: “The beating has 

only begun". 

Thr October 25 incident is only one 
among the many examples of brutality 
and bestiality inside the Central Jail, A 
more recent '(May 7. 1974) incident wa * 
when Joseph Thomas, an accused in the 
Erumeli Case, was beaten by the war¬ 
ders. Often the warders cook up cases 
of misbehaviour against the political 
prisoners and inflict punishment on them. 
Abusive language, beatings, and threats 
of bodily harm have become common 
features in the daily life of the political 
prisoners. They are allowed visitors 
only on the whims and fancies of the 
authorities. The same is the case with 
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writing and reading material. Letters 
are often not delivered to them; and 
any letter posted from the jail rarely 
reaches the outside world. 

Some of the prisoners have been in 
jail from 1969, that is, over four years 
as underrtials. In the meantime, some 
of the undcrtiidls, employees in Govern¬ 
ment services, have been dismissed from 
service. One such case concerns Sathya- 
das, who was a clerk. After his arrest 
he was given a show cause notice by the 
concerned department. He replied by 
pointing out that all the charges in the 
notice were sub judice, and that since 
he was only an undertna) his guilt, if 
any, was yet to be proved. The con¬ 
cerned department did not even care \o 
accept this explanatory letter, and Sath- 
yadas was served with a termination 
notice. Thus oppression within the jails 
and outside goes on, and all under 
the aegis of a government which is hea¬ 
ded by a Chief Minister whose paity has 
repeatedly called for the lelease of all 
Naxalite prisoners ! This brings us to 
the roles of the CPI and the CPM con¬ 
cerning the Naxalite prisoners in Kerala. 
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CPI and CPM 

When the news of the October 25, 
1972 incident reached the outside world 
a report was prepared and offered to 
all the major newspapers in Kerala; none 
of them cared t° publish it. The re¬ 
port was also offered to Dcshabhiniani, 
the organ of the CPM State Committee. 
But it refused to publish it because, as 
they said, it would be difficult for them 
to publish such a report without men¬ 
tioning or being sure of the source. The 
first is nonsense because newspapers do 
publish reports without mentioning the 
source. As for the second excuse, the 
Deshabhimani could very well have in¬ 
vestigated the basis of such a report if 
they had their suspicions about its 
source. The fact is, in deciding not to 
publish the report the CPM was taking 
a purely political decision. As long as 
somebody else is busy doing the 'neces¬ 
sary job' by keeping the Naxalites under 
lock and key, why upset the apple cart* 
The CPM in kerala has completely wished 
away the recent Amnesty International 
report by ignoring it. But the CPI 
cannot play the same game. It is in 
power; and therefore it holds gala con¬ 
ferences in Delhi and calls upon every¬ 
body except Achutha Menon, to release 
the Naxalite prisoners. Thus the farce 
goes on. 

Meanwhile inside the thick walls of 
the Central Jail in Trivandrum, just as 
in the numerous jails spread throughout 
the world's largest democracy, the strug¬ 
gle goes on. A struggle which is based 
on the elemental demands of human ex¬ 
istence. A struggle which has been put 
down by most violent methods of sup¬ 
pression. Suppression which has found 
silent acquiescence on the part of the 
so-called left and democratic forces in 
the country. But suppression is bound 
to fail, because, as Ho Chi Minh put it 
so beautifully, 

“Under the pestle how terribly the 
rice suffers I 

but it come out of the pounding as 
white as cotton. 

The same thing to man in this world 
occurs; 

Hard trials turn him into polished, 
diamond". 

And this is the testimony of history. 


Another Conspiracy 

From A Correspondent 

Sircilla-Karimnagar: The Andhra 

Pradesh Government has initiated one 
more conspiracy case, this time against 
the innocent peasants of Sirciila taluq 
of Karimnagar District. Some 14 "ex¬ 
tremists" were arrested "along with 16 
guns on 7-8-1974 on a hillock in Sir- 
cilia forest". They were said to have 
been surrounded while parading, but two 
M*caped. On £5-8-1974 Iflour more* 
people were arrested on Gaddigutta (an- * 
other hillock in the same forest) with 
“24 guns". 

The Andhra Pradesh Government led by 
Mr Vengal Rao, boasts on every possi¬ 
ble occasion that it has completely sup¬ 
pressed the Naxalite movement. To sub¬ 
stantiate its claim, it may quote the num¬ 
ber of revolutionaries killed in "encoun-* 
ters", the arrests under MISA and the 
number of conspiracy cases launched 
against the revolutionaries. No doubt* it 
stands second to none throughout the 
country in the number of conspiracy 
cases. 

If we study the background of the 
latest conspiracy case of Nimmapalli, we 
can well understand the nature and hoi* 
lowness of the others. 

Nimmapalli is, relatively, a big village. • 
It has a landlord, Banthala Raghava Rao, 
who owns 600 acres. He killed a num¬ 
ber of innocent people branding them 
communists during the Telengana struggle. 
No one in this village has escaped from 
his atrocity. Everyone is fed up with 
the suffering. It is his routine to man¬ 
handle someone in the village every day. 
Villagers are forced to do free labour: 
for him. All sections of people are tired 
of all this. 

A new situation arose with the begin¬ 
ning of activities of the Andhra Pradesh 
Revolutionary Communist Party m this 
area. Peasant-labour organisations have 
been set U P « the villages. These start¬ 
ed mobilising the people on immediate., 
issues. 

The Harijans of Nimmapalli were giv¬ 
en some 21 acres of land some 23 years 
ago during die Telengana struggle. Pattas 
were also granted them. This was done 
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by the landlord to win over the Harijans 
to hit side from the communists and in 
return of their free labour on his land. 
Following a dispute between the 
landlord and the Harijans over free la¬ 
bour, the landlord forcibly evicted them 
from their lands. They approached the 
authorities for action. But nothing hap¬ 
pened. The Harijans then cut the Tel 
crop, raised by the landlord on 
the disputed land. But the landlord 
took away the crop with his hoodlums 
from the houses of the* people. 

This year in June people cleared the 
land and were about to plough it but 
the landlord came and tried to plough 
it with his tractor. There was a clash. 
The landlord's son, Hanmanth Rao, per¬ 
sonally drove the tractor over the people 
and their ploughs. Some people were 
ipjurod. The peasants struck back with 
stones. Those who came with the land¬ 
lord remained silent spectators and did 
not dare to interfere. The landlord was 
injured. Frightened by this outburst 
of anger of the people, he raised his two 
hands folded, as a mark of submission 
and surrender to them. They stopped 
stone-throwing as the tractor stopped 
dead. 

The Police 

After this, the police unleashed a reign 
of terror in Nimmapalli and Konaraopet 
in particular and all the neighbouring 
villages. Wherever there were peasant- 
labour organisations the people were 
beaten up mercilessly. A police case was 
initiated against 19 people (none were 
Harijans) alleging that they waylaid and 
beat the landlord in an attempt to mur¬ 
der him. All the 19 accused attended 
the court and secured bail. Four days 
later, two peasant-labour leaders on bail 
were taken away by the police from their 
houses on 21-7-1974 on the pretext of 
securing some information from them. 
They were accompanied by five more 
now people. All the seven were tortur¬ 
ed and kept in illegal custody for 18 days. 
Peasant-labour associations all over the 
State and civil liberties committees agi¬ 
tated against their arrests, issued pam¬ 
phlets and statement to the press. College 
students in Karimnagar town boycotted 
classes and took out a procession and 
submitted memorandums, registering their 


protest and demanding the release of the 
arrested people. This issue was raised 
in the State Legislative Assembly. The 
Chief Minister declared that the Harijans 
of Nimmapalli would be given all secu¬ 
rity against the landlords and their land 
will be safeguarded. Afterwards the 
government declared that its police had 
earlier arrested some 14 ex¬ 
tremists parading with 16 guns on 
Morrigutta. Surprisingly the names of 
the people anesled on 21-7-74 were in¬ 
cluded in the list of the apprehended. 
The rest of the fourteen names announc¬ 
ed were taken into custody by the police in 
Konaraopet village in the presence of many 
people. After this, Vengal Rao declared 
in the Assembly in reply to a question 
that the government will not tolerate the 
extremists acting in the name of Hari¬ 
jans and peasants. After his statement, 
four more innocent people were taken 
into custody in Konaraopet village in 
the presence jof many people. The 
police later announced that they had 
been apprehended on Gnddigulta with 

24 guns. 

The Government established police 
camps in three villages. Konaraopet, 
Nimmapalli and Earnapally. In evciy 
village members of the peasant organisa¬ 
tions were put to Harassment Ordinary 
people also were hounded about. Peasant 
organisation has become a banned word. 
Goppu Ganganna, who accompanied the 
relative of the at rested people to the 
Sircilla Magistrate’s court to submit a 
search warrant petition, was severely 
beaten by the police on his return to 
Konaraopoet village. K. Fajaiah, secre¬ 
tary of the Taluka Civil Liberties Com¬ 
mittee, who led the Karimnagar students 
in the protest procession, is being hound¬ 
ed by the police and was accused in the 
conspiracy case. His house in Vemula- 
wada has been raided by the police. 

Like all reactionaries Vengal Rao and 

his government can never understand the 
strength of the people. People are be¬ 
coming more and more class-conscious 
and organising themselves strongly against 
the landlords and their agents. People, 
and people alone, are the motive foice 
of history. This is being proved here 
once again—Vengal Rao or no Vengal 
Rao. 


Southern African Diary 

(August-September 1974) 

Narlndra Singh 

fJTCITH Guinea-Bissau’s admission into ^ 
** the United Nations the chaptelr 
of liberation struggles in West 
Africa is over. While Portugal official¬ 
ly recognised the independence of 
Guinea-Bissau, the Afncans m ttye re¬ 
public deliberately ignored the event. 
The African Paity for the Independence 
of Guinea-Bissau aud Cape Verde 
(PA1GC) dates the country’s indepen¬ 
dence from last September 24, when 
the party declaicd the country free from 
Portuguese rule. 

The ecoonmy of Guinea-Bissau is now 
PAIGC’s next war. Hundreds pf re¬ 
fugees have begun leaving South Sene¬ 
gal to return to their homes in Guinea- 
Bissau. The Portuguese foiqes across 
the boidei have been cooperating in the 
return of refugees and the clearing of 
mines from loads. Likewise hundreds 
of PAIGC men have been cooperating 
with the Portuguese authorities in police 
duties, particularly in the urban and sub¬ 
urban a leas of Bissau. It is understood 
that the Portuguese escudo would remain 
Guinea-Bissau’s currency for the next 
three years. Among the white business¬ 
men, although the small ones want to 
leave, those controlling large business 
plan to stay. Several foreign business¬ 
men have arrived in the hot, humid, 
ocean front city of Bissau for talks with 
the new government. Swedes appear to 
be in the front, as Sweden has been 
widely acclaimed for helping the guerilla 
movement. 

Southen Africa now remains the arena 
of liberation actions. Among the Portu¬ 
guese colonies, Mozambique is also turn¬ 
ing a cornet with the agreement signed 
between the Portuguese and Frelimo. 
But Angola still is a scene of action. 
Against the white minority regimes, the 
struggles and leactions continue now 
in Namibia, South Africa and Rhodesia* 

ANGOLA: The MPLA leadership cri* 
sis got resolved in a post-Congress meet* 
ing in Brazzaville on September 3. Thk ' 
three factions signed a communqitf*' 

• 
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M the presence of Presidents Nyerere 
*nd Ngouabi, pleading to unite and fight 
for the independence of Angola. Ihe 
MPLA .Central Committee was recons- 
tituted to comprise 39 members, with 16 
from the major faction of Dr Neto's 
camp, 13 from the “Lastern Revolt” 
group and the rest fiom the “Eastern 
Active Revolt” gioup A political 
bureau of nine will have three represen¬ 
tatives from each group, with pre¬ 
sident Neto and two vice-pi'csicknts, 
Andrade and Chipcndi, of the othci two 
factions Ihe agrcemenQ was reached 
by concerted efforts of the foui Presi- 
4 dents of neighbouring African States 
(Tanzania, Zambia, Congo and Zaire), 
who had been mandated by the OAU 
j summit to bung unity among the An¬ 
golan liberation movements Their first 
task was to bring unity within the 
MPLA The end of the leadership 
crisis within MPLA marked a new era 
in the liberation struggle. Next on the 
agenda as a key issue foi discussion, 

' when the MPLA Central Committee 
meets for the fiiM time "very soon”, is 

* the question of a united front with the 
Front National foi liberation of Angola 
(FNLA). 

An FNLA communique issued m 
Kinshasa early in August announced the 
arrival of another contingent of Chinese 
instructors The FNLA weekly bulletin 
spoke of a “large quantity of arms 
and equipment” fiom Rumania, as part 
of friendship and cooperation agreements 
Signed in Bucharest list January The 
Portuguese Government is reported to 
have sent for the hrst time a rcpiescnta- 

* tive to Kinshasa for talks with the 
FNLA leader Holden Robeito Reuter re- 

j ports the leceipt by FNLA of a gift of 
450 tons of military equipment from China, 
along with a considerable consignment 
of medical and health equipment (Lis- 
f bon Radio, 10 Sept) 

* FNLA has announced that it was 
waiting for the arrival of the new MPLA 
leadership to discuss unifying then 
triSaits to free the territory fiom Portu¬ 
guese rule Holden Roberto has called 
oil all “real tombatants and patriots" 

{ of MPLA to ignore the delaying tactics 
by their leader, Neto, and get on with 
the job of setting up a common front 
“After the Brazzaville agreement re¬ 


conciling the three MPLA factions, there 
is no longer anything which honestly 
5tops our brothers of that mo\ement 
making contacts with us, as laid down 
in the Bukavu (Zaire) agreements, with 
the aim of creating a common FNLA- 
MPLA f lont FNLA has also accused 
the Angolan military junta oi tiying to 
label it as a movement of tenorists and 
extremists, and oi trying to exclude it 
from its role of lepresentmg the Ango¬ 
lan people 

UM1A President, Jones bavnnbi, 
has mvilid the rival nationalist move¬ 
ments of MPLA AND FNLA to prove 
charges of his collaboiating with the Por¬ 
tuguese colonial authonties Describing 
“as complete forgeries” letters publish¬ 
ed in the France-based Ihud Woild 
weekly “Ainquc-Asie", he threatened 
taking up arms against the olhu gioups 
to gain lecognition oi UMiA*s shaie m 
the libeialion lionouis AFP Intcrahican 
News Survey, 6 Sept). 

Ihe Front foi Liberation of the En- 
cla\e of Cabinda (FLEC) has in its 
communique rcpoited recognition of the 
right of the Cabinda enclave to seli-dc- 
l ci ruination, by the MPLA leader 
Cluptnda Ihe two movements have 
decided to set up a joint commission to 
work out the future basis of coopuation 
between Cabinda and Angola (AF P 
Interafncan News Survey, 3 Sept ) A 
sciious upset was disclosed in the acti¬ 
vities of African libeiation movements 
campaigning for independence of the 
oil-rich Cabinda I wo sepaiatc move¬ 
ments have emciged, using the same 
name, FLLC One is opeiating exclu¬ 
sively m Kinshasa, the Zaire capital, and 
the other m Cabinda itself, apparently 
having no connection with the Kinshasa 
group (Daily Telegraph, Br, 20 Sept ) 
Earlier reports talked of the Cabinda 
based group TLEC, as a front of reac¬ 
tionary tubal groups, equipped, armed, 
trained and financed by the Portuguese 
Governor of Cabinda district, with a 
view to forming an army of young 
Cabindans to fight the people The in¬ 
tention of Portuguese imperialism was 
clear, fittng into the scheme of dividing 
Angola and sepaiatmg Cabinda from 
the rest of Angola (Radio Brazzaville, 
16 Aug.) 

A ceasefire was being tacitlv observed 


between the Portuguese forces and the 
nationalists m Angola, as a result of un¬ 
official contacts by the Portuguese with 
the MPLA, FNLA and UNITA. Friendly 
contacts between the Portuguese troops 
and the nationalist forces were becom¬ 
ing increasingly frequent (AFP Inter- 
afnean News Survey, 5 Sept) In Dar 
es Salaam, an MPLA leader announced 
cancellation of plans to reopen guerilla 
war after a foui-month truce Dr Neto 
said "Spinola’s resignation is a sign 
that Portugal is remaining a democracy, 
in line with the Armed Forces Move¬ 
ment which contiols the situation" 
(Guardian, Br 2 Oct) 

Racist Groups 

Racist, right-wing extremist groups of 
whites and otheis in Angola are report¬ 
ed to be inciting violence Their acti¬ 
vities have been condemned by the 
luling junta The authorities have warn¬ 
ed white lacialist groups of penal sen¬ 
tences foi btlonnng to and assisting 
associations devoted to crime Three 
gioups are specifically mentioned m a 
note published in local newspapers The 
N itional Angolan Army of Intervention 
nd Silvation (RUA) Filends for the 
Resistance of Angola (FRA). and the 
Angolan United Resistance (TUA), all 
threL committed to the idea of Unilale- 
lal Dcclaiation of Independence (UDI) 
in the style of Rhodesia (Guardian, Br, 
2 Sept ) Ihe white Angolans, resist¬ 
ing independence linked with black 
guerilla movements and calling for 
UDI, base then hopes on another sec¬ 
tion of people m Angola This belongs 
to the Katangan soldiers and othei de¬ 
tectors from nationalists afraid of 
independence The Katangans are rem¬ 
nants of a force of 3500 pushed 
out of Katanga in 1963 by U.N. troops 
They arc the last of the men once led 
by white mercenaries Throughout the 
war against the Angolan liberation 
aimies, the Portuguese used the Katan¬ 
gans as small unit spearheads, without 
officially incorporating them m the regular 
armv (New York Times, USA, 7 Sept) 
A powerful new party has been launch¬ 
ed in Angola, that many sea as the first 
open sign of militancy by the big Euro¬ 
pean community and black sympathisers. 
This Front of Angolan Unity, with an 
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eye on the so-called “sell-out" in Mo¬ 
zambique, said it would not “docilely 
tolerate'* changes not serving Angola 
and that it would not tolerate “domina¬ 
tion by a single party. (Daily Telegraph, 
Br., 21 Sept.). A delegation of right- 
wing groups in Angola, viz. Cabinda based 
FI-EC, the Christian Democratic Party 
of Angola, and the Nationalist Union of 
Angola, arriving in Lisbon at th*» invi¬ 
tation of General Spinola, was jeered at 
by \the MPLA supporters in Portugal 
(Daily News, Tanzania, 28 Sept.) 

Armoured cars paatrolled the streets 
of Luanda amid unmistakable signs that 
the military junta is determined to pic- 
vent any right-wing reaction to the new 
leadership in Lisbon Souices m Luanda 
described the situation as tense, following 
the resignation of ‘ General Spinola, 
the only man that White Angolans writ* 
prepared to trust. (Times, Hr., 2 Oct.) 

Mozambique 

The agreement signed on Sep'nuber 
7 in Lusaka, the 7amhian capital, be 
'tween Frelimo and the Poilugue«i f pio- 
vidcs for: Independence on June 2 r >, 
1975; a Poiluguese High Commissionei 
to watch over the transitional phase; a 
transitional government with a Frelimo 
prime minister and nine minisleis of 
which six would be fiom Frelimo and 
three Poituguese; a ceasefne contioiled 
bv a joint commission, a Mozambique 
police force; joint defence of the hol¬ 
ders by Portuguese and Frelimo troops; 
acceptance by Frelimo of financial obli¬ 
gations undertaken by the Portuguese if 
deemed in the tori hones’ interest, a 
multi-racial society; creation of a cential 
ba'nk with funds given by Portugal. 
Frelimo lias made it clear that the terri¬ 
tory’s white settlers (estimated 250,000) 
are welcome to stay. On September 20 
in Lourenco Marques was installed a 
transitional government that will take 
Mozambique to independence within 
nine months. The actual transfer of 
power was a subdued and sombre occa¬ 
sion, reflecting on one side, the aware¬ 
ness of the problems and daunting ideo¬ 
logical severity with which Frelimo pro¬ 
poses to confront them, and on the 
other, a reminder of the dead and injur¬ 
ed in the white rebellion of 12 days 
ago. The settlers’ revolt collapsed after 
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angry blacks were reported on a ram¬ 
page in townships surrounding the capi¬ 
tal. The black violence was in itself 
a icaction ont only to the settler rbellion 
to prevent a Frelimo take-over, it was 
also retaliation 'against white vigilante 
groups touring black areas and shoot¬ 
ing at Africans. According to Guardian 
correspondent 11 Sept.), for three days 
the bh cks lesponded to Frelimo broad¬ 
casts to avoid lelaliation, but then their 
patience bioke. The casualty figures in 
these racial riots vary anywhere from 9 
to 200. It seems that reports of black 
violence were tendentiously exaggerated. 
The British Observer (15 Sept.) report¬ 
ed that most of the killings happened 
on September 10 night, when gangs of 
white youths 1 began indiscriminately 
shooting Africans from cats. By dawn 
about 50 people were dead, only nine of 
them white, and almost 400 wounded. 
A Western diplomat admitted “It was 
inciedible the wav Frelimo managed to 
control the situation.. . in the face of 
great piovocation.” 

According to some lepoits, the actu 1 
leaders of the MFM have evaded all 
attempts to find them (Radio Clube de 
Mocambique, 11 Sept.). Ffclimo has 
drawn up a lht of MFM leaders, with 
instructions to shoot them at sight. 
(Johannesburg radio, 14 Sept.). 

The economy of Mozambique was 
repoited to be in a state of bankruptcy 
(Guardian, Bi., 20 Sept.). Further re¬ 
ports on the tottering economy of the 
new State appeared, along with wiite- 
ups on the country's relations with its 
neighbours. Theic w\s an apparent 
pn loose behind *\uh it ports B-side 
talking about die worsening economy, 
on one side, light is thrown on the un¬ 
explored rich lesources within the coun¬ 
try and, on the other, emphasis on the 
impoitame better relations between 
Mozpmbique and the white governments 
in South Africa and Rhodesia. The 
aim of neo-colonialism is to open 
Mozambique for foreign invectments 
and exploitation. The international con¬ 
sortium is rapidly completing the 
/700m. Cabora Bassa dam, with some 
assurance of no obstacles from Frelimo 
in supply of power to South Africa. 
According Dr Kereira Leite, one of 
die most prominent democrats of Mozam¬ 


bique. the new government will 
not cancel the agreement to 
supply Cahoia Bassa power to South 
Africa and will allow the Mozambique 
Africans to continue working for South 
Afiican mines. He said that Frelimo 
had devised an ingenious solution to 
the question of supplying the power 
which will rephee the previous arrange¬ 
ment. Likewise, he did not believe 
that migrant labour would be stopped 
completely, hut instead of diicct recruit¬ 
ment in Mozimbiquc by the South Afri¬ 
can mine labour organisation, the work¬ 
ers would probably be allowed to 
“emigiate” to work on the mines. 

On the political changes in the metro¬ 
politan Portugal, theie was no comment 
whatsoever horn the Frelimo members 
in the transitional government in Mozam¬ 
bique. This low-profile attitude has 
been in evidence since these leaders ar- 
nved in Lourenco Marques. 

Rhodesia 

The massacie of I $ African women and 
rhildien by Rhodesian tioops operating 
in Mozambique was disclosed by a 
Rhodesian dortoi, now in Britain, in a 
sworn affidavit to the Commission for 
Justice and Peace, established in Salis¬ 
bury by five Roman Catholic bishops. 
They aie pressing for an independent 
enquiry into allegations of biutalily by 
the Rhodesian secuiity forces. The 
massacre occurred in an operation in 
Mozambique in August-September 1971, 
a period of public denial of Rhodesian 
troops operating acioss the border. The 
doctor, an eve-witness, was serving as 
a medical office! with the Rhodesian 
Light Infantry during his call-up period. 
He also alleges that he was ordered to 
stop treatment on a cntically injured 
African because the secuiity men want¬ 
ed to question him. According to the 
doctor, an incident in the camp suggest¬ 
ed that Rhodesian pi nes had been 
diopping napalm in Mozambique. An 
Afiican child was brought to the camp 
hospital with severe burns after a napalm 
canister he had picked up at the near¬ 
by landing strip had 'exploded ?n his 
hand. (Guardian Weekly, Br., 21 Aug.). 
A dossier containing 10 documented 
cases of alleged brutality against Afri¬ 
can civilians by Rhodesian security 
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*, forces has been compiled and circulated 
by 11 Rhodesian church leaders. (Guar- 
: £am Br., 21 Aug.). 

Meanwhile the South African lifeline 
j for Rhodesia is getting ready. The 
Rutenga to Beitbridge railway line was 
officially opened by Mr Smith on 19 
i September. An additional rail link to 
■ Beitbridge would not solve the capacity 
problem already facing the two govern¬ 
ments at ihat end. A suggestion for 
another entirely new rail route from 
Bulawayo to the South African border 
has been made by the Rhodesian Trans¬ 
port Minister. 

Defence spending in the coming fin¬ 
ancial year shows a sharp rise in cost 
of fighting Rhodesia’s guerilla war. as 
is reflected in icreases in direct spend¬ 
ing and in related areas, such as build¬ 
ing of aerodromes and roads, and the 
establishment of ‘’protected villages” for 
Africans. (AFP Interafrican News Sur¬ 
vey, 22 Ang.). 

South Africa 

Mercenaries, former members of 
Number Five Commando of Congo 
1960 fame, have gathered in Johannes- 
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burg to see what the Mozambique situa¬ 
tion offers to them. Claims have been 
made of 1500 men in operation ,2,000 
more available if required, and large 
sums of money in donation. The large 
Portuguese community in South Arica 
held rallies in different towns 
and collected money. An undis¬ 
closed number have left by road or air 
for Mozambique passing other Portu¬ 
guese on their way to South Africa. 

(Guardian, Br., 10 Sept.). Most of 
the 200 DCS members, freed by the 
white rebels in the abortive coup in Lou- 
renco. Marques, have fled to South Africa. 
Allegedly they will be re-educated to 
serve as security agents among the many 
Mozambique workers in the South Afri¬ 
can mines. (Diario de Notkias, Port., 

1 3 Sep). The uncertainty of the Mozam¬ 
bique situation has promoted the white 
farmers and other civilians in nor¬ 
thern Zulu land to orgainsc themselves 
into a civil defence to prepare for any 
terrorist activity. (S/ar Weekly, S.A. 
14 Sep). 

Defence expenditure in South Africa 
is geared to counter increased terrorist 
attacks. The Defence forces’ 10-year bu¬ 
dget plan is now proposed to be com¬ 
pleted in 5 years. Expenditure for “land¬ 
ward defence”, the section most directly 
responsible for dealing with increased ter¬ 
rorism. has almost doubled, as also that 
on maritime defence, with that on air de¬ 
fence up by 50 per cent. (Star Weekly. 
S.A., 17 Aug.). The British-South Af¬ 
rican joint naval exercise, as in 1972, 
took place under the Simonstown agree¬ 
ment, with the Labour Government in 
power in U.K. To Vorster, this joint man¬ 
oeuvre served two purposes. While calming 
the nervous and jittery white population, 
the gunboat diplomacy was intended to 
warn the national liberation movements 
and other independent black African 
States to keep clear of the Indian Ocean 
sea lanes. Secondly, this exercise re¬ 
activated the Simonstown Agreement of 
1955 in defence of the South Africa and 
West Asian gateways of Africa. (Econo¬ 
mic Times, India, 3 Oct.). 

Namibia: South Africa is establish 
ing a new security corridor on the fron¬ 
tier between Namibia and Angola, ac¬ 
cording to a spokesman in Dakar of the 
South West African People's Organisa¬ 


tion (SWAPO). The new corridor was 
an extention of the Caprivi Strip, seal¬ 
ing Namibia from Zambia, to stop re¬ 
fugees going into Angola. After the ** 
April coup in Lisbon, 600 people had ? 
fled repression in Namibia and gone to ~ 
Angola. (AFP Interafrican News Sur- 
vty, 25 Aug). A Namibian delegate, 
SWAPO Vice-President, protested at a 
press conference in Paris that NATO 
countries, and France in particular, were 
supplying weapons used by South African 
forces in Namibia, and that France was 
investing in Namibia, despite the World 
Court’s restraint on UN members. He * 
gave details of French actions, (AFP 
Interafrican News Survey, 13 Sep). 

A Group Of Young 
Artists 

Sandip Sarkar 

HE West Bengal Young Artists!, 
Federation’s fifth group exhibition 
of paintings and sculptures, at the Aca- " 
demy of Fine Arts, was much better than 
the one they had earlier this year. 

In the sculpture section, Satyen 
Mazumdar, Kunal Saha and Anil Sen ^ 
competed for a place in the sun. The 
stylisation of Mazumdar's “Head” was 
imaginative, while Saha’s “Torso” had 
a tactile quality and sustained power 
which reminded one of Sarb&ri Raychou- 
dhury, and Sen's “At Rest” was austere 
and simple. Along with Manick Taluk- 
dar, they are possibily the most promising 
sculptors of the younger generation in 
Calcutta today. 

In the painting section Ujjal Das seem- * 
ed very weak and immature. Nandita * 
Guha’s “Circle", although not very ori¬ 
ginal, had some basic good qualities. She 
has judiciously handled space and her 
yellow glows against the dark brown of the 
figures. Her drawing was a wee bit weak. 
Kajal Dasgupta may become a very se¬ 
rious painter in the near future. Hii 
handling of mixed media on paper is force-. 
ful. His “Hunter" and “Old Sentinel" ' 
stood out for their graceful linear move¬ 
ment, but his “Rain, Rain, Rain" was 
pretty bad. Tapan Kumar has attacked “ 
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a large painting if not with competence, 
at least with confidence and daring. His 
construction is weak and he is undecid¬ 
ed whether to stylise his figures or make 
them realistic. His use of Bengali cal¬ 
ligraphy reminds one of Nirode Mazum- 
dar. Mrinmoy Mukherjee is not too bad 
in his “Man with a Chair'*. He has been 
able to create an illusion in spite of his 
very European approach, with his sub¬ 
tle organisation, quaint drawing and the 
strangeness of an everyday situation. 
Bipul Cuba has done Jus “transperancy 
I & H” on large pieces of tracing paper. 
He has drawn a coloured circle to one 
side of the middle and has left the rest 
of the wide sheet empty, except for a 
square paper pasted in the middle of one 
and a transparent scotch tape on the 
top of another. He has skills of sorts, 
but would mind being called avant-garde. 
Ajit Paul has made a heady cocktail 
with tantra and fantasy and his bright 
colours go to show that he is rather com¬ 
petent but not free from immoderation. 
Samir Ghosh's tempera has charm, but 
as he wavers between a Ganesh Pyne 
type of fantasy and Bikash Bhatlacharjee 
type of surrealism, he cannot get very 
far. This is true to some extent about 
Asit Mandal also. Paritosh Das is try¬ 
ing to find a way out, but as his cons¬ 
truction is a bit weak, he tends to illus¬ 
trate rather than paint. 

However, one must encourage the artists 
for making a sincere effort. They have 
all worked very hard to master the tech¬ 
nicalities of art. It is time they tried 
to make their work relevant to the con¬ 
temporary situation. 

Four Other Exhibitions 

Salil Bhattaharcya's exhibition at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, 2nd-8th Novem¬ 
ber, proved beyond doubt that he can 
become a very important painter if he 
can find ways to refrain from the exces¬ 
ses and mannerisms he has picked up. 
He wonders in the land of abstractions 
and searches for formal purity. The 
intensity of his colours, condensing or 
spilntering, blossoming forth or crumbing 
down into colourlessness, have a poetic 
quality. But his zeal leads him astray, 
and beside a first-rate canvas one finds 
a fourth-rate one. Bhattacharya does 
not know where he is drifting or his 


destination. 

Shanu Lahiry 

The exhibition of paintings by Shanu 
Lahiry at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
9-16 November, made it evident that she 
had changed a little since her last exhibi¬ 
tion. She has a lyrical charm and can 
describe individuals when alone and pre¬ 
occupied in some leisurely pursuit. Her 
women are an ideal of women in Plato’s 
sense. They seem to live in a world of 
their own. self-sufficient, accepting their 
role, resigned to their fate. There is a 
maturity in them that her men seem to 
lack. They seem to be tender, aloof and 
even motherly but bereft of any emotion. 
Her stylisation reminds one of Grecian 
vase painting of yore. She has tried to 
punch these with certain elements of 
Indian folk art especially their flowing 
hair. There is a kind of pagan charm 
in her graceful lines and simplicity of 
composition. Her women seem to be 
made of such stuff that could accept tra¬ 
gedy without a quiver. 

In her simple compositions figures are 
placed in the middle, but in the complex 
ones there are two or more figures, not 
always human—a horse, a pet cat, dog, 
or a bird. All her paintings have been 
draped elaborately, and have appropriate 
furniture, candlestand, pillows, curtains 
and foliage. The whole space around 
the figures is well integrated. There is 
some luminosity—white or grey tinged 
with some colours—against which the 
brighter hues which are sometimes opa¬ 
que, mingle. Their contrast becomes 
complementary. The treatment is poetic 
and has classic grace. 

Shanu Lahiry*s only fault is that she 
lives in a world which is unreal, an al¬ 
most ivory-tower world. But one can¬ 
not doubt 1 her power to make us forget 
our pecuniary difficulties, our tensions, 
our anger. One cannot help but ad¬ 
mire her. 

Gopinath Das 

Gopinalh Das held his one-man show 
at about the same time as Shanu Lahiry. 
His works in mixed medium are rather 
charming but not very convincing. Like 
all young artists he has been attracted 
by fantasy and uses hands, skull and 
butterfly as imageries—rather in the fa¬ 


shion of Jogen Chaudhury. Sometimes 
he uses too much colour. 

The Hues 

This new group (consisting of Swapftt 
RoychQudhury, Pralip Manna, SaflU? 
Banerjee, Ajoy Das, Tapan Mondal and 
Mritunjoy Mondal) exhibited at the Aca-^ 
demy of Fine Arts, 9th-14th September, 
As vet they have not found themselves; v 
their drawings, composition techniques arc 
all very immature. They have been 
swayed by Bikash Bhattacharya or some 
other prominent figure of the Calcutta art 
world. Mritunjoy's horses are good 
copies of Sunil Das. They cannot handle 
oil with skill as yet. One can only ad¬ 
vise them to paint more before exhibit¬ 
ing. 

Pavement Dwellers 

By A t Drama Critic 

Natua staged Ityadeer Itikatha under 
the able stewardship of Himangshu Cha¬ 
tter jee at the Academy of Fine Arts last 
month. This one dealt with the lives 
of the hapless pavement dwellers of 
Calcutta who are permanently rooted to 
these plague spots and eke out a misera¬ 
ble existence amidst filth, squalor, noisy 
quarrels. Here was a play with a dif* 
ferance. It was not tendentious nor 
was there the least hint of any slogan 
mongenng. It was an exercise in pathos 
and gave us an insight into the lives of 
the 'outsiders' who arc supposedly be¬ 
yond the pale of civilised society and 
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therefore redemption. How such a ty¬ 
pical society comes into being and be* 
comes a part of our seamy landscape is 
more or less the theme of this hard¬ 
hitting play which pulls no punches and 
is a telling exposure of the sort of hy¬ 
pocrisy that is at work in our society 
at large to perpetuate such running sores. 
There is also a scathing indictment of 
the professional word-spinners masque- 
f riding as politicians who with revolu¬ 
tion and liberation on their lips never 
open their eyes wide enough to take in 
these hopelessly impoverished people 
whose lives are one long stretch of waste. 

Quite a few modern Bengali plays 
adopt the style of introducing a nanaloi 
before the opening of the scenes, who 
establishes the time, place and content 
of the play ever so subtly. Himangshu 
Chatterjee was pretty adept as a mastan- 
cum-pimp and every so often became 
the narrator with a sharp tongue and a 
sharper vision of the prevalent social in¬ 
justices. His performance was distin¬ 
guished by restraint rather than the usual 
histrionics so common on the Bengali 
Stage. Manju Rhattacharya ga\e a con¬ 
vincing display of a shrewish and queru¬ 


lous beggar’s wife and was ably support¬ 
ed by the old beggar (her husband) and 
her fellow sufferers on the pavements. 

The stage set which consisted of a 
wrought-iron railing found nearly every¬ 
where in Calcutta with its accumulation 
of rags, baskets and dilapidated cooking 
utensils was unmistakably the scene at 
the crossing of Rash Behari Avenue and 
Ganahat Road. The end came rather 
abruptly with an indistinct song by a 
group of the dispossessed flotsam and 
jetsam of society roused to a pitch of 
fury, determined to rebel against the 
overweening arrogance and supreme in¬ 
difference of the lucky few at the helm 
of affaiis. Somehow the end could have 
been made more effective by eliminating 
the muffled song which almost sounded 
like a slogan and watered down the so¬ 
lemn impact of the authentic scents that 
ramp before. On the whole, however, 
it was a very creditable and maime 
effort to depict life in the raw in the 
metropolis and make us aware of a 
deep-set problem that haidly gets an 
honourable mention in any of our spee¬ 
ches, pamphlets and books. 


CHARLES BETTELHEIM 


Letters 

The Angolan Agony 

I find “Augolan Agony” totally 
out of place in Frontier (5 Oct.). It 
is cynical towards the liberation strug¬ 
gles in Angola in general, and slander¬ 
ing one group leader, in particular. 
Such articles abound in the press of 
the industrial world. From professedly 
“objective analyses” and “know-all ex¬ 
pert” attitudes, elitist judgments are made 
on backward, parts of the world. Sen¬ 
sational disclosures on personal lives are 
included from the so-called unimpeach¬ 
able sources, but never really and readi¬ 
ly verifiable in pi-active by the com¬ 
mon reader. This forms part of the 
broad ideological front to beep the rea¬ 
ding public duped with fed information, 
focusing on allegedly authentic but ne¬ 
gative aspects of the struggles and peo¬ 
ple engaged in them. Such articles 
serve the dual purpose of nurturing faith 
in the superiority of the system and life 
m the industrial world, and of sowing 
confusion about the present and poten¬ 
tial liberation struggles in different parts 
of the world. 

A Readei, 

Karnataka 
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N O sooner had the waiters at Vladivostok cleared away the champagne 
glasses than the news leaked out that the two super-powers under the 
name of ‘disarmament’ had agreed to embark on another round of nuclear arms 
expansion, stapling together their armaments programmes, as a U.S. Senator 
says. U.S.-Soviet talks on the 'limitation* of nuclear weapons produced the 
Moscow agreement of May 1972, the Washington agreement of June 1973, and 
now the Vladivostok agreement. The old-fashioned single warhead missile 
» now being replaced by agreement by a gi eater number of missiles with 
deadly multiple warheads. The Soviet Union is developing nuclear submarine 
ballistic missiles while the U.S. plans to begin production, within three years, 
of a new family of missiles, namely the ‘cruise missile*. When China dee 
jounced ("he disarmament talks as a big fraud, a |cruel joke, she was re¬ 
proached even by some well-meaning people for her sh*.rp polemics. It is now 
clear that she is very correct. The more they talk about limitations the more 
nuclear weapons they develop; the longer the security conference, the greater 
the insecurity. 

But are the two super-powers really rc-conciled* Are they producing all 
their arms just to throw them on the scrap heap* The detente they self- 
congratulatmglv shout about is superficial while the contention for hege¬ 
mony, for markets, for raw materials, is tho essence The question of war and 
peace can never be understood unless it is seen m the light of social relations, 
of the social system and of the laws of social development Just as misery is 
not the product of corruption, so also war is not the product of an arms drive. 
They are effects of far deeper causes. Only after the causes of war have 
been removed will there be a world without war, without arms; certainly not 
before. That some people in Europe, one of the theatres of the lest two world 
wars, want to see a detente is understandable. But what they see is an 
increasing monstrous arms expansion, and one violent wave after another of 
monetary and financial crises. When people define the nature of this great 
disorder, the Kremlin tail-talkers and. toeing them, our Marxist politburo 
membeis excitedly accuse them of being anxious to see the world in disorder, 
Widespread disorder in the world is an objective fact, independent of maa’i 
will. 

People of necessity go through a process, on the bssis of practice, to 
gain greater understanding of things. People of the Third World countries 






knew what is U.S. imperialism long ago, 
but in the case of social-imperialism of 
Soviet Russia, which was the first so¬ 
cialist State, the land of Leninism, 
they are only gradually getting to 
know its true features, as its policies 
are unmasked. Their excessive rates 
for commodities sold to developing 
countries and the very low prices paid 
for imports from these regions have 
been an cyc-opener. Another obvious 
example is their role in the United Na¬ 
tions on the question of food and po¬ 
pulation, maritime rights and raw ma¬ 
terials. Their argument that the Third 
World cannot exploit its own resources 
for ‘li ck of means* and 'backwardness* 
is precisely the argument with which 
the imperialists used to 'justify their 
conquest of territories and plunder of 
poor nations in the last century. The 
Yankees and Russians now use almost 
identical arguments against the Third 
World proposals. The Vlrdivostok epi¬ 
sode once again demonstrates that 
the U.S. and the USSR are the most 
ardent militarists of modern times 


Not Convincing 

Leaders of the Government are claim- 
ting that tthe backbone of the smug¬ 
gling business in the country has now 
been broken. Almost all the big ope¬ 
rators, it is said, have been rounded up 
and only four or five of them are still 
at large. The net, wc have been assur¬ 
ed, is closing on them too. The Presi¬ 
dential order has also reportedly plug¬ 
ged the loophole in the M1SA operation 
whereby the alleged smugglers were 
being released by courts of law. What 
exactly prompted the authorities to 
swing into action with such gusto after 
27 years of blanket permissiveness has 
never been satisfactorily explained by 
anybody. And Government spokesmen 
have certainly not come out with a con¬ 
vincing defence v*hen they were pinned 
down in Parliament and elsewhere that 
they were scared that if the alleged smug¬ 
glers rattled off their full story in law 
courts, many embarrassing facts would 
come out. The developments are clear¬ 
ly not easily explainable 

In the first place, the links of the 


alleged smugglers have not yet been re¬ 
vealed. Were the Mastans really the 
people who ran the show or were they 
just the front men of some richer, bigger 
operators, the sharks of big business ? 
The question cannot be dismissed lightly. 
The Mastans ran the business iwth hun¬ 
dreds of crores of rupees, but the scale 
on which it was being run suggests that 
nothing short of thousands of crores 
were involved. Who provided this money? 
Some people within the country or some 
foreign rings? But the more important 
question is that for all its revolutionary 
fervour, New Delhi has not yet ventured 
to have a go at the big business houses 
who cheat the country every year an 
enormous amount through foreign ex¬ 
change manipulation and tax evasion 
and such other economic offences. News- 
papas have recently flashed a story on 
the issue of a warrant of arrest under 
MISA against a director of a big business 
house with a vast jute-cum-engineering 
empire. Such is the respect of these 
capitalists for the Government that the 
gentleman concerned eluded arrest for 
nearly a week. The house is believed 
to have accumulated about Rs 300 crores 
outside the country and its members are 
known to have easy access to the most 
powerful people of the land. It all looks 
like a mockery of justice. 


Strains Within The CPI 

A correspondent writes: 

Moscow mentors did not reckon on 
the possibility of a split within the CPI, 
when its leaders openly talked of dividing 
the Congress into progressives and reac¬ 
tionaries. Now, Mr Rajeswara Rao, 
parly secretary, has announced that split¬ 
ting the Congress will no longer be a 
political objective for his party. His 
admission is welcome, because since 1969, 
the CPI’s policies, instead of weakening 
the Congress, have only strengthened it, 
especially m the traditional left citadels 
of Kerala and West Bengal. They have 
also damaged the CPI(M) and other left 
parties, and ironcially enough, weakened 
the CPI both externally as a running dog 
for the Congress, and internally as a dis¬ 
ciplined party. 


Signs of fresh dissension within, the 
CPI have been evident in Howrah dis¬ 
trict. November 9 and 10, the party 
had called for a district conference. Thera ' 
are 700 active workers in the district, 
who are represented 1: 10 at such con* 
ferences. But instead of 70, only 43 
were present, and not all of them toge¬ 
ther, so the actual attendance at a given 
moment was very low indeed. 

Most of the members stayed away, 
complaining of a hibernation within the 
party. Apart from one unimpressive 
rally in September, there was no pro¬ 
gramme in recent weeks of the CPI in . 
Howrah, no demonstration, no procession, 
for instance. The morale among the 
cadres was at an all-time low, in the 
present difficult political situation. The 
populai mood was opposition-oriented, 
and the paity, following its directive not 
to make things more difficult for the Con** 
gress, had alienated itself from the mas¬ 
ses. 

Alarmed at the lack of interest, the 
Provincial Committee set up an Inquiry 
Committee to submit a quick report. 
This it did, duly taking note of the grie 
vances of field-level workers. The con¬ 
ference ended in a flasto, with no plen¬ 
ary session at all. The Committee re¬ 
commended that the entire proceedings 
be written off. This has been accepted 
by the PC. 

Most of the cadres complain of the 
high-handedness of Mr Mohammed lli&s 
and Mr Ram Sen, prominent CPI leaders 
of Howrah. Uias is a well- known pro- 
Congress leader within the CPI. The 
complaint is that they use their position 
and authority to keep the cadres down, 4 " 1 
although the cadres are better informed 
about local developments. Also, with, 
their grassroot level experience, they tend 
to be lukewarm about their party’s policy 
of alignment with the Congress. 

Such dissidence within the CPI is not 
a new phenomenon. Even during the 
present West Bengal Assembly session, 
Mr Biswanath Mukherjee, the opposition 
leader, has remained absent most of the 
time. He, along with Mrs Mukherjee* 
Mr Somnath Lahiri, Mr Sukumar Gupta, 
does not see eye-to-eye with the policy 
of alignment with the Congress. Mr. 
Gurudas Das Gupta, leader of the CPI- 
affiliated Yuba Bangka, holds similar 
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views. Even the once pro-Congress 
Gepai Banerjee, State Secretary, is, along 
*with Indrajit Gupta, MP, now a centrist, 
'But MLAs like Mrs Ila Mitra, Mr Sisir 
Ghosh, Mr Harashankar Bhattacharya, 
and Mr Satya Ghoshal, are all pro-Con- 
gress. So are the CPI media and the 
all-India leadership. The result, is, while 
the dissidents can really do nothing to 
ventilate their grievances within the party, 
they are hitting back the only way they 
.can: by withdrawing and.resigning from 
all serious work. Mr Lahiri, for instance 
<■ was seen only for a day in the Assembly 
(luring the present session. Far from 
transforming the Congress radically, the 
CPI itself has degenerated into another 
Congress. 

Eximination Reforms ‘ 

* m 

A correspondent writes: 

It seems we ere in for a fresh dose 
of educational reform. Tins time 
the proposed change will affect the me- 
' thods of examination. The present 
mode of assessment and grading accor¬ 
ding to performance at the final test or 
term-end or other stated intervals is 
thought defective. A new system of tests, 
’with abolition of individual ranking end 
no penalty for failure, is being consider¬ 
ed. Hence the novel scheme to pass 
all comers at the end of the school-term. 
Initially, it will be tried in a few selected 
schools whose names have already been 
announced—and then will be extended 
to the others if the experiment goes ac¬ 
cording to the planners' intentions. 

What these intentions can possibly be 
k are anybodys' vuess. One of them may 
be to make adnpton of unfair means, 
which has become quite widespread and 
irresistible at almost all examination cen¬ 
tres, unattractive. But then the proposed 
relaxation will have to be extended to 
post-school curricula as well. There is 
no ground tor believing that cribbing is 
resorted to only at lower levels of study. 
Medical, engineering and other degree 
and post-graduate examinations, various 
recruitment and eligibility tests, indeed 
every category of screening and select¬ 
ing process in the country, have become 
suspect and made worthless by resort to 


unfair means, political and other influ¬ 
ences, intimidation and a wide range of 
corrupL practices. The simplest solution 
would, therefore, be to make short work 
of all examinations as being open to 
corruption, and then give everybody 
a degree, a job or promotion regardless 
of their performance or ability. 

Perhaps the experiment is designed to 
’reduce the .number of candidates for 
so-called higher education. Somehow it 
may have occurred to those in authority 
that dishonesty at examinations is a cor¬ 
relative of lower intelligence quotient. 
So that only those who find their courses 
uninteresting or beyond their natural 
competence, begin to think of deceiving 
the examiners. To lure away the greater 
numbe v of these misfits from higher edu¬ 
cation and training, the government pro¬ 
poses to waive the minimum requirement 
of a university degree for various pub¬ 
lic services not requiring specialised skill. 
But what about the competitive, qualify¬ 
ing examinations to be held for recruit¬ 
ment, promotion etc? How make them 
immune from malpractice 7 And then it 
is an op r *n question whether those go in 
for higher education or higher vocational 
training from a natural bent or innate 
capability, will not scamp their studies 
and seek to get around examination re- 
gours by the usual methods of cribbing. 
If school examinations are made less 
stiff and less invidious in their appraisals 
eligibility tests for higher courses Will 
have to become only much more rigidly 
so. This applies to examinations for 
recruitment end promotion as well. And 
the more exacting these are, the more 
liable they will be to corrunt practices. 
In a badly organised competitive society, 
diligence or ability does never seem to 
oav. while corrupt influences often ac¬ 
tually do. And so every screening or selec¬ 
tion procedure lends itself to attempts at 
short circuit. Thus the delusion of equali-' 
ty of opportunity into which the new ex- 
mination svstem is designed to lull the 
students will be short lived. 

It is clear that the corrupt practices 
tn examinations are related to the gene¬ 
ral atmosphere of dishonesty prevailing 
in the country. When a man can get 
rich or become a high official by dubious 
methods, there is no use asking our young 
folk not to try the same or similar tricks 
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to get a university degree. If one thinks 
nothing of using bribes, intimidation and 
various illegal ruses to win an election 
to Parliament, why boggle at copying to 
pass examinations? This is all in a days 
work in a country where all are equal 
but some are more equal than others 
because of corruption. The present 
effort a t reforming the examination is an 
exercise in futility. It is a price of de¬ 
liberate deception aimed at the student 
community on whose support or at least 
passive allegiance depends the success 
at election. In the absence of any ra¬ 
tion, I planning of objects of education 
at various stages no logical and legiti¬ 
mate pattern of evaluation can emerge. 
In this country schools and colleges de¬ 
pend for their efficiency on private en¬ 
dowments of the rich and these are con¬ 
fined to institutions meant for the afflu¬ 
ent and those in larger cities. The 
government expenditure is limited to 
ambitious but useless projects at higher 
levels, again benefiting only the privile¬ 
ged classes. Primary and secondary 
education for the vast bulk of the popu¬ 
lation is coldly neglected. But then the 
bulk of the country’s population at pre¬ 
sent care more for bread or rice than 
anything else, least of all education. 
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Price Policy for Promotin Inequality 

A*hok Rudra 


IN our article on Measurement of 
^ Inequality (Frontier, November 30) 
we referred to how measurements bas¬ 
ed on consumer expenditure figures in 
current prices would tend to under-esti¬ 
mating the consumption of the rich, thanks 
to the subsidies and price controls that 
are in operation on the items consumed 
by the rich, leaving to the mercy of 
the market forces those that constitute 
the basic consumption of the masses. 
We only gave some indicative examples 
in that article In the piescnt article 
we shall discuss the topic a little more 
elaborately 

Take foodgrains. It is well known 
thel rationing does exist for all. It exists 
in the metropolitan city centies and 
in most of the urban areas Most rural 
areas are beyond the reach of this par¬ 
ticular puce control. Even in those areas 
where it operates it is known that it 
very often breaks down; when it does 
not it supplies only a pc'rt of the mini¬ 
mum needs of families for foodgrains 

Thus, the poorest of the country, the 
landless labourers, the pool peasants etc 
have to huv their foodgrains at market 
prices( whereas the not-so-pooi middle 
class as well rs the wealthy who live in 
towns and cities are provided with at 
least a pirt of their foodgrains needs at 
controlled pi ices. In some rural aieas 
too the institution of ration shops or 
fair-price shops exists. But the very 
poor in the rural scctoi, being depen¬ 
dent on the rich landowning class, foi 
their very survival, not surpusingly do 
not gel the benefit of the existence of 
these shops. Their caids arc usual!) 
made use of by their masters. Also, 
both in rural and urban areas the veiv 
poor are in no position to buy then 
food in cash and as there is no means of 
buying rationed food items on credit, 
ration caids are of no avail to them, 
they have to buy on the open market 
or take consumption loans from the land¬ 
owners at the ruling market price. Our 
argument is not that there ought not to 
be any food intioning, but only that in 
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our system a millionaire gets the benefit 
of the food control whereas a landless 
labourer does not. 

This is of course true of most of the 
controlled items of necessities. Thus, 
take milk. Once again the system ope¬ 
rates in such a fashion that fat wives 
and fat children of the rich can get 
even fatlei with the help of the milk 
supply schemes that operate in our big 
cities, the benefit once more spillir^ ovei 
to the not-so-poor urban middle class, 
wherers the undernourished babies of 
the really poor have to do without any 
milk. 

Take now housing. Shelter comes 
immediately after food and clothing m 
the tanking of importance from the 
point of view of the essential human 
needs. Let us forget the rural poor 
who do not even have any homesteads. 
In the cities there has been talk of 
programmes for slum clearance etc. 
But the slums of Calcutta and Bombay 
and the ihuggics of Delhi remain as 
nightmarish as they were 30 years back; 
they have probably become only more 
extensive and more crowded But are 
there no building activities taking place 
in the cities** Plentifully. One has just 
to look aiound, especially in cities like 
Delhi and Bomhav, to be impicssed by 
the luxury buildings changing the sky¬ 
line on all sides. Many of them are 
meant to provide office space both to 
the government and the private sector. 
The woikers of such offices, especially 
the officers, must work in increasingly 
luxurious conditions. But many of the 
other buildings aie meant to be rented 
out for residential purposes. While 
many of these residential houses and 
apartment buildings aie being cons¬ 
tructed by private parties for the ex¬ 
press puipose of being rented out at 
going market rates, a very large volume 
of construction of residential houses is 
also taking place for providing staff 
quarters to government servants and 
some other categories of privileged citi¬ 
zens (like the academic copummitv). 


The beneficiaries may pay sums ranging 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 200 lo enjoy resi¬ 
dential accommodation whose market ^ 
rental would be anything from Rs. 300 Y " 
to Rs. 3,000 or more. 

Very much connected with this theme 
of practically free housing for the se¬ 
lected few is the price control of buildr 
ing materials. For whose benefit does 
price control of cement operate? While 
there is a flourishing black market in 
cement, there js also a large volume of 
sale at controlled prices. Who gets the 
permits ? Obviously the one who are , 
well-connected; obviously the ones who , 
can afford to pay the highest bribed. 
Thus a rich tycoon can get cement at 
controlled prices to construct luxury 
apartment houses whereas there is no 
control mechanism to prevent him from 
asking whatever rent he likes for those 
apartments. What purpose then is the 
cement price control serving except to 
subsidise the tycoon? 

Take such an item as electricity which 
can serve necessary needs as well as 
luxury demands. When electricity is 
used to light a house or to run an elec- w 
trie fan, it serves a necessity and by 
now a large section of even the poor in 
the cities make such use of power. When 
electricity is used to tun a heater or an 
air-conditioner or a cooking range or ' 
any of the numerous gadgets which the 
rich and the no-so-poor middle cLsi 
of this country have learnt to use from 
the consumers of the affluent countries 
of the West, it serves luxury. It |is 
typical of the price control system of the 
country that the electricity rates are 
low«r for the latter users. The poor 
slum dweller who burns an electric bulb 
pays for this electricity at three times 4 
or so the rate than the rich upper middle 
class man using an air-condition'er or 
his wife using a "mixer" 

Take another item that could be a 
luxury or a necessity, depending on its 
use e.g. telephones. It is well known 
that one has to wait in a queue to get 
a telephone connection. A waiting Iist| 
always means that there are people who 
are willing to pay more than the con- * 
trolled price at which a commodity is 
being sold. In this particular case, the 
waiting list for telephone indicates that 
there are people who would be willing 
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to pay a higher rental (or getting a 
telephone connection than the rate stipo- 
f lated by the authorities. This meant! 

• that the use of telephones is being sub¬ 
sidised. There could be some justifica¬ 
tion for subsidisation when the instru¬ 
ment is used as a necessity, like, say, 
by a doctor. But what justification 
could be there to subsidise the use of 
telephones for wives to talk to their 
husbands in office or for their adoles- 
a cent children to talk to tljeir boy friends 
and girl friends) We have of course 
v been talking only of the subsidy in- 
> hcrent in the rental charged by the 
telephone authorities. There is once 
again the select group of government 
servants and some favoured categories 
who get telephones free of any charge. 
Travelling 

A' third example of an item of con- 
. sumption which could be partly a Neces¬ 
sity and partly a luxury is travelling 
When a person travels because he has 
to on account of some urgent 
private business, it is a necessity. When 
he travels because of the pleasure of 
travelling, or for seeing places and 
meeting friends and relatives, it is a form 
of luxury. In any case, the pricing 
system in this area is such as to blatan¬ 
tly favour the rich and penalise the poor. 
While the bulk of railway's revenues 
comes from third class passengers, one 
knows in what conditions third class com¬ 
partments are maintained. The conditions! 
enjoyed hy our first class passengers— 
not even those travelling in the fabulous 
air-conditioned first class but the ordi¬ 
nary first class—are in many respects su¬ 
perior to those provided in any Euro¬ 
pean railway system. The charges for 
their comforts however are extremely 
low—there is no doubt at all that they 
do not cover the costs of the amenities 
provided. There is direct subsidisation 
of first class passengers by those who 
travel third class. As for Indian Air¬ 
lines it mostly runs at a loss. The figures 
for loss would be much higher if one 
were to eliminate the transfer from one 
government account to another; for a 
large proportion of the passengers are 
government servants or travelling *on 
government account (among the latter 
category, increasingly, are academic 
busybodies travelling around the coun¬ 


try to attend seminars, conferences, selec¬ 
tion committee meetings and what not). 
Those who do not travel on government 
account usually do so on the account of 
business houses—practically nobody, ex¬ 
cept foreign tourists, pays from his 
pocket. The Indian Airlines would not 
ever have managed to run if it were) 
to depend on those who pay from their 
pocket. This is a typical example of 
fantastic investments being made from 
out of public funds to enable the business 
community to conduct their business and 
to benefit a select group of citizens. 

In a poor country like ours, especially 
given the critical role played by foreign 
exchange, travelling in foreign countries 
or sending one's children to foreign 
countries for education ought to be re- 
gprded as among the ultimate in luxuries 
Yet this luxury, instead of being made 
the object for penal rates of taxation, is 
mqde cheaply available to the rich by 
making foreign exchange available to 
them at a much lower price than they 
could be prepared to pav. The official 
exchange rate is around 8 5 rupees per 
dollar, though there is a thriving black 
market where the dollar is exchanged for 
a much higher sum. This simply means 
that tho«e who have the means to pay 
are willing to pay much more for a 
dollar. This being so whv should people 
who want to go abroad for purposes of 
travelling or who want to send their chil¬ 
dren for education abroad or for making 
business deals with foreign parties not 
be made to ppy officially at the rate they 
are prepared to pav in the black market* 
The government could have extracted a 
lot of money out of the rich by this me¬ 
thod. which could have been used for 
productive investments or spent on wel¬ 
fare measures for the poor; but it does 
not do so. 

We now come to the case of motor 
cars. The blatancy with which every 
aspect of policy relating to the manu¬ 
facture and pricing of this object of lux¬ 
ury consumption has been tailored to 
help the rich at the cost of the poor is 
truly staggering. 

(i) Motor car purchasers can! buy 
new cars at a much lower price 
than what the market price 
would be, if there were no con¬ 
trols. The government policy is 


to lose a lot of money that it[ 
could have earned by way of 
indirect taxes to benefit the 
purchaser. 

( II ) If a government servant wanted 

to buy a car, he could get loans 
from the government at a nominal 
rate of interest. Also, govern¬ 
ment servants (along with some 
associated privilege groups) have 
quotas allotted to them so that 
they do not have to wait in the 
queue. 

( III ) Any motor car owner is allowed 

an income tax exemption to the 
tune of Rs 2500 as representing 
his travel costs. This exemp¬ 
tion holds irrespective of how 
much the car runs for business 
and how much it is run for en¬ 
tertainment. 

(iv) By putting a ban on the import 

of motor cars the government ' 
has enabled the private sector 
firms to continue to make pro¬ 
fit whereas they would have 
been wiped off if they had to 
face competition with imported 
cars. The setting up of a high¬ 
ly inefficient motor-car industry 
(and now expanding it with 
the addition of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's own family’s Maru'i) 
could have had no purpose other 
than promoting the welfare of 
the industrial capitalists involved. 
What the country needs is g 
tolerably good public transport 
system and one knows what 
the conditions are in the big 
cities I 

This has brought us to the subiect matter , 
of government's investment policy, which * 
we shall lake up in somewhat greater 
detail in rn article that will follow. 
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Report From Nagaland-I 

From A Correspondent 


WHE Linncr Line Pan, a necessary do- 
® content lor a tton-Naga to enter Naga- 
land, is granted under Section ‘A* Regu- 
p > : lotion *V* of 1875. Whatever rationale 
fe f - the regulation had a hundred years ago, 

f M present it seems one of the most ana¬ 
chronistic regulations still on the 
k books. Perhaps, even now some kind 
; of control over unrestricted entry needs 
to he exercised to prevent the exploita¬ 
tion of the 1 tribal people. But on a recent 
visit beyond, or rather behind the Inner 
1 Line,! found that ns far as 'exploitation' 
of:, the tribal people by Indian business¬ 
men is concerned, it is going on in full 
swing. A smart businessman is not going 
to allow such a minor inconvenience as 
< the requirement to obtain a Pass to come 
in the way of his business enterprise. And 
eveiyooe knows that behind all the *Naga- 
pwned* business thriving in Kohima, there 
V if the fiot-sp-invisiblc Indian capital, the 
unctuous Marwari and the aggressive 
Punjabi and all the rest of them. The 
number of Indians who, in theory at least 
should possess an Inner Line Pass seems 
to be legion even in Kohima; one can 
. only speculate on the total number of 
pass holders throughout Nagaland. These 
Government officials, teachers, business¬ 
men, petty shopkeepers and contractors 
and labourers, not to speak of the army 
and the police, should be in tens of thou¬ 
sands, at a most conservative reckoning. 

And yet, a journalist, a casual visitor, 
a university teacher who wants to see 
things for himself, is put to the most 
unimaginable difficulties before hfe can 
secure a Pass. ! myself saw the most 
Undesirable kinds of persons, pure and 
v simple adventurers in the tradition of the 
freebooters of the Company days, hav- 
a glorious time making little fortunes 
|Sln Kohima. But it is not surprising that 
^Indian freebooters should have easy ac« 
iem to Nagaland, for in their own way, they 
further the GOI's strategy of contain* 
ing and finally defeating the Naga peo- 
! fight for self-determination. Every 
-‘j^Kiuaucrat, every soldier and policeman 
^taming Law and Order by raping 
woman, every 'cultural* missionary 


spreading the Noble Ideals of Swami 
Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi, be 
he Naga or Indian, is in fact a most 
useful agent of the Government of India. 
It is only people with no personal or 
official stakes of any kind that are most 
suspect, whose entry into Nagaland is 
sought to be discouraged by all possible 
means, and who are constantly kept 
under scrutiny during their brief stay 
there. 

Forgetting the Patkoi Range (along 
which, some military genius re¬ 
cently suggested, there should be erect¬ 
ed a barbed wire fencing or something) 
equally silly, to prevent the visit of Naga 
insurgents to China), there are, broadly 
speaking, two points of enery into Naga¬ 
land. The one most frequently used, of 
course, is the road from Dimapur; other 
roads from Mariani and Sonari further 
to the north-east lead to the Mokakchung 
and Mon areas. According to the exis¬ 
ting rules, the Deputy Commissioner or 
the Additional Deputy Commissioner of 
a district is authorised to issue an Inner 
Line Pass, valid only for the District over 
which he is in charge. For the majority of 
visitors who enter Dimapur, there iff 
an- authorised official (SDO, Civil) of the 
Nagaland Government stationed nt Di¬ 
mapur who issues the Pass. If you are . 
not going to Nagaland on an invitation 
of any department of the Government 
of Nagaland or of India, on some 'offi¬ 
cial* work, it will mean at least two days 
of waiting in Dimapur before you can 
get the Pass. You submit the applica¬ 
tion in the morning, as soon as the office 
opens, and if you are lucky, the pass is 
issued the following afternoon, by which 
time the last bus to Kohima would have 
left Dimapur, 

The 'inspection* of the Pass is also . 
curious. As the bus approaches the 
Chumukedima entry point, identified, be¬ 
lieve me, as a 'quarantine* point, the 
guards enter the bus and just intently 
scan the passengers, and only those whose 
features are not specifically Mongoloid 
are ashed to show their Passes. This 
curious racism has some odd side-effects 


as it man If you enter Nagaland from 
the southern end* nobody asks to akow 
the Pass as the bus leaves Mao on Ike 
Nagabnd-Manipur border, 1 myself on*-* 
tered Nagaland from the southern end 
and though I had prudently provided 
myself with a 'pass* (of sorts)'— of 
which more anon—I was not in any 
way bothered till ! reached Kohima, 

. and in fact for ; ahnostr twenty-four 
hours after reaching Kohima, I 'was 
left alone. Evidently, the people of 
Manipur, provided they are native 
Manipurk, do not need a Pass to enter , 
Nagaland. But a Bengali resident of 
Imphal, whose family had made a home 
there and has been living in Manipur 
for generations, would still need a 
Pass, since his features would be, in 
most cases, 'non-Mongoloid. 1 But even 
he can get away provided he is not re- 
cognisahlv alien and* strange, as 1 
(undoubted!^ was when I landed 'at 
Kohima. which brings me to my recent 
experience at Kohima. 

Friends in Imohal had assured me 
that for travellers from Imphal to 
Kohima and Dimapur, a Pass was not *■ 
necessary. Nevertheless I got a ‘Pass*, 
issued bv the DC. Imphal, which dear¬ 
ly identified me and authorised me to 
spend a ifew days in Kohima onS my 
way to Dimapur. Mv arrival was evi¬ 
dently not unobserved by the police— 
and I was Visited by the police thu 
next day, had my 'pass* examined and 
dismissed as a completely invalid docu¬ 
ment ('Who is DC Imphal to issue you 
a 'pass* to enter Nagaland?’) and 1 . 
was taken to the Thana. Mors craestkma, 
more explanations. 'Nobody but the 
Deputy Commissioner 'of tbe District, 
and the SDO (Chril), Dimapur, is ms* , 
thorised *to issue passes* 9 But jwhat * 
should a man at Imphal do, if he wants 
to travel to Kohima? Since the Naga¬ 
land Government has no officer posted 
at Imphal, do you expect tbe traveller 
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Ip fly to Silcbar. travel all the way by 
train to Lumding and Dimapur* secure 
r \tk Pats there, and then come jup to 
fCohima* The policemen were natural¬ 
ly not interested in the travails of a 
single traveller. 

Well, I did secure a valid Pass the 
next day, duly reported to the Thana where 
the OC not merely suspected me to be 
a smuggler (‘Did you visit Morch while 
you were in Manipur }*■—I should add 

* that Moreh is a border town in Mani¬ 
pur, just north of Tamu in Burma, a 

m t>lace reputed to be a nest of Smug** 
glers), (but kindly offered me ac¬ 
commodation in the Police Mess, away 
from the town, where I was assured 1 
would be both safe and comfortable. 

It seemed as if the Authority was 
extending itself to look after’ me. And 
w yet, if I was just a businessman, I 
would have had no trouble entering 
«Nagaland and staying there as long as 
I liked. 

Is the Inner Line Permit system real¬ 
ly necessary > Considering the number 
*„of non-Naga residents and the tremen¬ 
dous influx of non-Naga visitors, at least 
in Kdhima, one can’t help feeling that 
the regulation is still kept on the books 

^ ;n all these years would not amc 
to more than pious mouthings and p 
»ant social gatherings. Perhaps the 
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and enforced only as a matter of habit 
and convenience. The couple of days 
of waiting at Dimapur that any person 
without 'contacts* should go through, 
has undoubtedly benefited the many 
hotels at Dimapur. Visitors of another 
kind, the poor labourers and the mass 
of persons namelessly identified as 
’deswalis*. too, have to grease quite a 
few palms before they can sneak in 
and get lost in their little ghettoes 
in Kohima and other towns. Then 
there is the very real material advan¬ 
tage gained by the existense of the 
Inner Line Pass systtem; every Govern¬ 
ment and semi-Government employee in 
Nagaland gets a special inner line al¬ 
lowance amounting to a third of his 
salary. A jolly time is had by all. The 
Naga people are made to think that the 
Inner Line Regulations protect them 
from the exploitation of outsiders; the 
fact that the exploitation, with a section 
of the Naga people themselves having 
no mean share of it, is going on merrily 
is neither here not there. Though the 
Indian presence in its most obnoxious 
form is there for all to see the 
Inner Line 'protects' the Naga people 
from the contaminating influence of the 
non-Congress political parties. 

The way the Inner Line Regulations 
operate in Nagaland is yet another in¬ 
stance of the genius of India to corrupt 
everything it touches. A basically hu¬ 
mane regulation enacted nearly a hun¬ 
dred years ago, its form is still kept in¬ 
tact despite, or rather because of all 
the changes that have taken place dur¬ 
ing the last one hundred years. But 
the content and the spirit behind the 
regulations have been corrupted beyond 
recognition, so that what was once a 
device meant essentially to protect the 
Naga people and the British subjects 
from each other, is now used, at one 
levet, to preserve die illusion that the 
Naga people continue to be ’protected* 
from exploitation by the plainsmen; and 
at another level, to regulate the entry of 
Ihdians into Nagatand, or at least of 
such Indians who might not be exactly 
enthused over GCH’s doings there, be¬ 
sides assuring for themselves a free 
field of operations. It has after all been 
a long and continuing : Emergency'. 

(To be concluded) 


The Pres* 

Foreign Jaunts 

PATRAKAR 

* WO of the ’sports journalists* who 
H * accompanied the Indian team to 
the recent Asian Games at Tehran had 
nothing to do with journalism, not to 
speak of sports. One of them, who went 
as a ’correspondent* of Youth Times, was 
a Jan Sangh corporator of Delhi. Ano¬ 
ther, who went on behalf (of a non* 
descript Hindi weekly, was a trader by 
profession. The stunned Delhi Sports ~ 
Journalists Association went through al 
its records—only to find with disappoint¬ 
ment that these gentlemen were never 
enrolled with the association, nor wffl 
ever be m all probability. 

This was not the first incident of this 
kind. Only recently the Government was 
snubbed by the intrepid editor of 
Hindustan Times Mr B. G. Vcrghese, for 
’choosing* one of its correspondents to 
accompany the Prime Minister ot| her 
trip to Iran without the editor’s prior 
permission. Verghese refused to be dic¬ 
tated by the PM’s secretariat and won 
the battle by sending a correspondent of 
his own choice. Last year, there was a 
scuffle between the editor of Aaj, a Ba« 
naras Hindi daily, and the PIB over a 
similar incident. 

What is new in the recent Tehran 
jaunt scandal is that the involved party 
was not the government but a Jan Sangh 
leader, Mr V. K. Malhotra, who was the 
leader of the Indian team. This is indeed 
a danger signal. 

Foreign trips have become one at the 
most useful methods of the Government 
to oblige some chosen correspondents, and 
corrupt the others. In the fitness of 
things, the PIB should inform the editors 
of newspapers, whom it wants to be re¬ 
presented on the foreign trips, and ac¬ 
cept their nominees. Inst sad, it is the 
PIB itself or the Ministry concerned— 
m the case of the P.M. it is often her 
secretariat—hhat asks the conespondents 
of their choice to come along. Editors 
are just informed, as a routine formality. 
Timid as they are. there is hardly any 
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protest, and over the years this malprac¬ 
tice has rather become the custom. 

Consequently, while a sports corres¬ 
pondent may be seen accompanying the 
Foreign Minister on “an important mis¬ 
sion’* to New York, some economic cor¬ 
respondent may be nursing his chhofa 
m m the air-conditioned suite of some 
foreign hotel where talks of a purely 
political nature between India and that 
country might be going on 

Take the HT case. Normally [they 
should have asked (even if we rule out 
the editor from the picture) the corres¬ 
pondent coveting the External Affairs 
Ministry Or it could have been the cor¬ 
respondent covering the Petroleum and 
Chemical Ministry as the talks were likely 
to revolve round the oil crisis. But they) 
chose a lady—obviously because she 
was chummy with the Prime Minister 

However, she would have certainly 
proved a better choice (she could have 
^ written 'Mrs Gandhi and the Women of 
*} Iran* or something of that sort) than the 
daily who was mu wm. 4 . .Rhopal 
Normally none of his stories (if he ever 
sends any) aic seen in that newspaper 
and his mam function is that of the busi 
ness representative And so, to the 
amazement of the readers, the p*per dis¬ 
closed one morning that it had a corres¬ 
pondent m Delhi ail tluse days, who 
would now he filing his despatches strai¬ 
ght from Tehran Needless to say, all 
the ‘despilches* sent by the correspon¬ 
dent were of very poor quality 


The indecent behaviour of the Indian 
press corps accompanying the Prime 
Minister on her visit to the Algiers non- 
aligned conference is still fresh m me¬ 
mory The behaviour of the Indian cor¬ 
respondents reached its lowest mark on 
one particular night when a dinner at¬ 
tended by them was climaxed by drunken 
quarreling, shouting and banging of doors 
m the hotel where they resided. At 3 
am the Algerian police descended upon 
the pressmen’s party and demanded an 


explanation for their boisterous distur¬ 
bance against which all the residents in 
the hotel had complained. Next morn¬ 
ing the pressmen had to go to the police 
station and use all their persuasive skill 
to wriggle out of the trouble. 

Mu'-h of tht responsibility for the pre¬ 
sent state of affairs, however, can be 
blamed on | the newspapers them¬ 
selves After all. it is not obligatory on 
the part of the government to carry the 
press corps on foreign trips 


Of Games And Gamesters 


Cyan Kapii* 


Eat, drink and be merry 

The worst hit m this dirty g^mc is 
professional competence Newsmen are 
more comeined with eating, drinking 
and cornering as much duty-free goods 
as possible No one cares for ‘coverage’ 
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IF words could have changed by magic 
into physical reality, Calcutta and 
West Bengal today would be, well, if not 
Paradise on Earth, at least a tollable 
place to live in, with something to eat 
for ever>one and the other necessities 
of life like shelter, clothing and medical 
♦raiment for the sick And, perhaps, 
and a tolerably emL«U 1|ra t lon for the children 
for going about one’s business, nsport system 
Tor, over the last quarter century, u 
we have been plentifully supplied with 
anything, it has been words—spoken or 
in punt They have all been very gene- 
ious, the well-meaning men and women 
to whom the people have looked up, 
but the end product of the leadership 
game has always been the same Words 
for the people and the spoils for the lea¬ 
ders. Words, of course, cost nothing. It 
is easy to be carried away by one’s own 
voice over the ubiquitous mike or seeing 
one’s words in print and convince one¬ 
self about their importance. 

The more deeply one looks, the more 
one can see that basically there is little 
change. Only forms change, the con¬ 
tent remains more or less the same. The 
rich are nchei, and relatively, the poor, 
poorer. The only change, perhaps, is 
that the number of those who come in 
between is more than it used to be and 
people are a little more resigned to their 
fates, a little more callous, a little more 
inclined to accept things as they are 
and try to get what they can for them¬ 
selves and damn the less fortunate 


This columnist has hesitated long whe¬ 
ther it is worth adding once again, after 
the lapse of ovei three yeirs, to the flood 
of printed words, still sizeable in spite a 
of the newsprint shortage. But there 
are words and words And columnists 
are human too So, it is not so difficult, 
with a little Editoual prompting, to con¬ 
vince oneself that this column may after*" 
all carry the seeds of a little change for 
the better, somewhere, sometime 
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oft on the open market, giving rationing 
the go-buy? Or should they let it rot 
in the godowns? A difficult, choice in¬ 
deed, for them. 

o * # 

Dying people clutch at the proverbial 
straw. Maybe this is why the Calcutta 
Stock Exchange, tired of transacting lit¬ 
tle or no business for weeks has finally, 
agreed to what for them is the revolu- 


A salvo will seem to have been fired 
** by the Arican Students* Asso¬ 
ciation m India in favour of a concert¬ 
ed campaign on behalf of the various li¬ 
beration movements m Africa, on Novem¬ 
ber 21 m New Delhi, though it has not 
come a day too soon, nor should it have 
waited this long only for the African 
nationals or students to launch it. 
(Sweden, Canada, France, GDR have 
set up oigamsation to support the freedom 
fighters in Africa). What our various| 
congeries—governmental and government 
propped--have been doing in this direc¬ 
tion all these years would not amount 
to more than pious mouthings and plea¬ 
sant social gatherings. Perhaps the or¬ 
ganisers were ignorant of it or had to 
be diplomatically polite about it* It 
was, therefore, surprising to see 
grey beards among GOI functionaries 
patronising and kindly consenting to in¬ 
augurate the Campaign. 

One of these worthies cautioned the 
Africans against being satisfied just with 
political freedom. The grey eminence said 

that economic emancipation would alone 
give the latter real content. Nobody was 
supposed to ask him: As We Did in India? 
The other, as expected, traced the Gandhi' 
an Connexion with South Africa. It 
bothered him least that the liberation 
movements raging in Africa are the far¬ 
thest from Gandhian concepts. But, 
there may be virtue in affecting connois- 
seurship for the distant drums of a dark 
continent. Hypocrisy is not partisan¬ 
ship, but it serves as an unction for the 
ailments of the soul (Atma). And, in 


tionaiy change of taking a woman as a 
member. 

It is as yet too early to fear that the 
money for groceries in countless homes 
will disappear in a little flutter at the 
Exchange. Or to hope that the occas¬ 
ional rupee saved by pennypinching will 
finally add up to a nice little investment 
in some high-yielding stock in the hands 
of the woman of the house. 


India, there aie more remedies for alle¬ 
viating the spiritual pains than for the 
mundane ones. 

But there was no mistaking the intent 
or aim of the African students. It was 
evident from the two-act play To This 
Night..A Dawn. With three Palestinian 
students in it, it was a brilliant, terrible 
cameo of the tortures the Africans have 
been subjected to for the last 300 years, 
without the Christian conscience of the 
arrogant whites feeling uneasy about it. 
Some of the scenes were too close to the 
reality nearer home for many in the au¬ 
dience to remain unaffected. Will we draw 
the necessary lessons 7 

As for the African students, one only 
hopes, as they intensify their campaign 
they will have dropped on the roadside 
some of the encumbrances and embar¬ 
rassments they have initially, perhaps un 
wittingly, acquired. Association of bu¬ 
reaucratic grey eminences of India can 
piove a deadly drag and be a dubious qua* 
lity, which they can ignoie only at their 
peril. All the same one cannot but wish 
god-speed to their modest attempts at a 
breakthrough in enlisting whatever sup¬ 
port or succoui they can for their free¬ 
dom fighters in an Asian capital notorious 
for its philistinism and cyncism. 

It is the seventies which are going to 
prove the decade of destiny both for the 
coloured people of Africa and the mino¬ 
rity white governments. History is mar¬ 
ching inexorably and it will sweep away 
in its tidal wave the oppressors. 


The Tokyo Summit 

Akio Yamakawa 

TOKYO: According to a late Novem¬ 
ber PARC Confidential published by the 
Pacific-Asia Resources Centre of Tokyo, 
the November 20 Ford-Tanaka joint 
statement is not only a declaration of 
principles regarding the relations be¬ 
tween the two countries, but is also a 
preface to a new Ford Doctrine which 
is to be applied to all the “advanced 
countries’*. 

It was widely repoited that the Ford- 
Kissinger team put top priority on the 
oil issue in the meeting with Tanaka, in¬ 
sisting that the oil consuming countries 
unite in accordance with Kissinger’s Five- 
Point Programme. The Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment accepted this position, thereby) 
transforming the U.S.-Japan Security 
Treaty establi>hment into a system 
through which military and energy pro¬ 
blems are linked. 

The PARC Confidential points out that 
the U.S leaders ^t the time of the 
Tokyo conference were very conscious 
of the upcoming EEC conference schedul¬ 
ed for December 9. 

Another source leported that Kissinger 
wa r » concerned that EEC countiies might 
negotiate with oil 'producing countries 
before establishing- their own unity re¬ 
garding the energy pioblem and de¬ 
manded that the Japanese Government 
peisuade the French Foreign Minister 
(who arrived in Japan just after Ford 
departed) to accept the principles set[ 
out in the Japan-U.S. Joint Communique. 

According to the PARC Confidential 
the Ford Doctrine is an attempt to re¬ 
establish the hegemony of the “advanc¬ 
ed nations'* over the Third World 
through a reduction of oil consumption 
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«nd control over the recycling of oil 
dollars. 

Furthermore, it reported that another 
of Washington's pnme objectives was 
to have Japan take over responsibility 
for the security of the southern part of 
Korea. It is highly significant that in 
the recent Cabinet reshuffling Yamanaka 
Sedan on was moved from chief t>i the 
Self-Defence Forces to chairman of the 
Liberal Demouattc Party's Policy Board. 
He was replaced by the wjell-known 
Korea lobbyist Uno Sosuke 


"From the position of today's rebel¬ 
lion and refusal. Art itself appears as 
part and for<c of the tradition which 
perpetuates that which is, and prevents 
the realization of that which can and 
ought to be Art does so precisely in 
as much as it is Form, because the artis¬ 
tic Form (no matter how anti-arl it strives 
tp be) arrests that which is in motion, 
gives it limit and place m the prevailing 
universe of experience and aspirations, 
gives it value m this universe, makes it 
an object among others work of art... 
become—.the Commodity Form Art 
is not (or not supposed to be) a use 
value to be consumed m the course of 
the doily performance of men, its utili¬ 
ty is of a transcendent kind, utility for 
die soul or the mind which does not 
enter the normal behaviour of men and 
does not really change—it except for 
&at short period of elevation, the cul¬ 
tured holiday; in church, m the museum, 
the concert hall, the theatre, before the 
monuments and ruins of the great p*st 
After the break, real life continues* 
business as usual." 

Herbert Marcuse: ‘Art as Form of 
Reality', New Left Review, 74, 
July-August, 1972. 

**lt appears as a mystery to us that 
while the ruling classes are meticulously 
using the superstructure in diluting the 
revolutionary fervour of the m<$ses and 
sowing the seeds of spiritual impotency 
(sic), the avant garde of the working 
class should abstain from ideological and 


In October, before he was moved, 
Yamanaka visited 't|he UJ5. and conr 
ferred with Secretary of Defence 
Schlesmger on "the responsibility > of 
Japan and the U.S. for security in Asia, 
especially in the event of emergencies". 
And just prior to Ford’s visit, the chief 
of the Joint Staff of the Self-Defence 
Forces visited the U.S, for a series of 
conferences with top US. military lead¬ 
ers. 

(New Asia News, November 22, 1974) 


cultural struggle at the superstructural 
level to inculcate the masses with revo¬ 
lutionary consciousness and determina- 

„ »* 
tion. 

—Group of Students, Delhi: 'An 
Intervention . on Unification, 
Letters, Frontier, October 5, 1974 

tumhari tahzeeb khud apne khanjar 
se khudkushi karegi jo shak'he naazuk 
pe a'shiyan bane ga na paidar hogra. 

—Iqbal. 

HAT with Bangladesh, the Q'addins 
and Baluchistan following in quick 
succession, one seems impelled as it were 
by some Hegelian ‘cunning of reason* 
to ct oss the Wagah border and recite 
Firaq Goiakhpuri's couplet: ‘apnon ke 
kaam aaye na ghairon ke kaam aaye, 
yon aadroi the aap bare teem ke' at the 
‘Q’aid-e-Azam's roazaar. 

Hus u not to say that the fate of 
Indian Muslims, or for that matter, Indians 
m general is any better. There is ob¬ 
viously something wrong in the body 
politic of India for a man of Aoharya 
Knpalani's stature to reschedule a pro¬ 
test match on October 2 into a Brian and 
bhajan meeting in the morning at Rajghat 
and a public gathering at the Ramlila 
Maidan in the evening to add some more 
grease to an otherwise unctuous deal with 
the Shahanshah of Iran. Add to all this 
the fact that Mr G. Parthasarathi has 
given up his coveted Vice-Chancellor-^ 
ship of Jawahailal 4 Nehru University 


and a permanent Air India ticket to any¬ 
where in the world, to have extended sesr 
sions with Beg and Sheikh Abdullah, 
and you have got a good enough con¬ 
juncture for Sathyu’s Guram Hava. The 
fact that it got governmental patronage 
(tax free) and that it took some two 
weeks to muster enough courage to face 
old Delhi audiences really places it well 
in the India of 1974. 

Now the film. That it has got a power¬ 
ful social content' cannot be denied even 
by its critics. In fact its social impact 
lies precisely in making the people place 
whatever message they think the film is 
conveying m the present conjuncture. 
Thus a vespa-dad first generation Punjabi 
from one of the posh Soufh Delhi loca¬ 
lities: ‘Whatever the film says about 
Balraj Sahani is all right, but why did 
that jalebiwalah from Jama Masjid dis¬ 
tribute jalebis worth a hundred rupees 
when Pakistan won the Asian gold in 
hockey at Tehran?’ And so on. What 
is really surprising is the shabby treat¬ 
ment it has received from an otherwise 
intelligent Frontier crowd. Apart from 
such bland comments like: 'We the un¬ 
dersigned feel that the film is bad* or 
counter-propositions from across the floor 
there has hardly been any analysis of 
the film and its social and ideological 
content 1 . I don't think it is a case of 
Frontier oldtimers deserting the old lady 
for a Mass Communication Economic 
and (Political Weekly; despite a T { the 
hallabaioo there is not a single one of 
its kind worth even a cursory nigafc* 
It is a case of sheer intellectual apathy 9 . 
Important as it is, let us not get bogged 
down with repeating the good old phrase 
about 'you cannot lift a bucket of water 
from mid-air*. This is not to give the 
advice to the modem Horatios about 
there bring more things in heaven and 
earth than are ever dreamt by their phi¬ 
losophy either, but just to start a serious 
discussion on one of the more important 
films to have hit the Hindustani film 
scene. 

A work of ait, and more so a film, 
has a social and ideological content in¬ 
dependent of its artistic form. We would 
not go very far if we simply take a film 
as a projection of the director's persona¬ 
lity, or credulously gobble down whatever 
he has got to say about it It bat to bo 
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viewed within the framework of the to* 
cietal whole. Lampooning the director at 
the crow of your ideological standpoint, 
as some of the Marxists at the Poona 
Film Institute did to Sathyu, generally 
generates more heat than light. 

There is a let to commend in Garmm 
Hava as an aesthetic experience. There, 
is that beautiful opening shot, or more 
correctly, the still of a standstill railway 
engine (notice the froden steam). The 
camera catches that fleeting moment of 
the initial movement of the engine 
and races against the puffing train to 
Balraj Sahani at the end of it ail. There 
is that fantastic transitional kabn/ar 
scene between Geeta and Jal&I Agha. 
The Qawwali is beautifully rendered, 
which cannot be said about the diction, 
esperially in the case of the wife of Sir 
Syyed. It is with sheer auditory relief 

* that one sees her off to Pakistan. The 
intimate scenes are in good taste. 

The characterisation is wfcll thought 
out, and bold, even when it is delibera¬ 
tely subdued, ss in the case of Balraj 
Sahani. The words *kltiya 9 unustande* 

* etc. sound exquisite from the mouth of 
the good old daddo; she might very 
well have been smoking a Jabalpur! bidi. 
The 'bold daring and resolute* elder 
Mirza Saheb and the unctuous Fakhru 
Miyan really sum up between them the 
crlibre and ethos of the Muslim League 
leadership. Balraj Sahani's business- 
minded elder son after a temporary 
two-room house at Lahore's Sir Ganga 
Ram Road just off the Mall, will live 
to own a flat in the posh satellite town. 

There is a bit more than a typical 
Muslim middle-class daughter to Geeta's 
character. The personal tragedy of Par- 

4 tition makes her sacrifice love for sheer 
marital protection, in a fit of absent- 
mindedness as it were. Suicide seems 
the only possible denouement for her 
personal drama, though one would have 
preferred not to be burdened with that 
still with her wielding a Panama blade 
in the moviehall's corridors. 

i Nationalist M&slim? 

It is really round Balraj Sahani that 
the film revolves, and our appreciation 
of the film depends on what we make 
out of him. Making him out to be a 

mmm in raw 


Nationalist Muslim really begs more ques¬ 
tions than it answers. Why, for instance, 
does his alder brother who, at at least 
in his speech gives the impression of 
being an Indian Muslim Leagi, does not 
stay? He could have joined the Jamat- 
i-Islami, instead of the Congress, as did 
Fakhru Miyan. Why isn't Balraj Sahani 
lured by the prospect of taking over a 
slioe-makmg concern in Pakistan, which 
is certainly one of the reasons, and in 
the case of his son, perhaps the main 
reason for packing up* 

1 think that Balraj Saham is not 
leally the Nationalist Muslim that some 
of us seem to think, and about which 
the Indian Government seems to be so 
happy—witness the National Integration 
award. And besides, what really deter¬ 
mined one Muslim to stay and the other 
to go> Admittedly, it is not mechanis¬ 
tically linked to particular tiedes and 
occupations. But it could not simply be 
a matter of sheer psychological claustro¬ 
phobia either. Whaj then explains some 
Muslims going to Pakistan in the late 
fifties and sixties * Not just communal 
riots, to be sure, but the difficulty of 
carrying out a living. Prof A. M 
Khusro, now the Vice-Chancellor v of 
Aligarh Muslim University, had some 
interesting things to say about this in 
an article entitled, "Economic Laws of 
Communalism*, a couple of yeaTs hack 
The long and short of this all is hat 
the dilemma of Balrai Sahani m Garam 
Hava is really the dilemma of the Mus¬ 
lim petty commodity producer. It is be¬ 
cause he is a petty commodity producer 
that he is so much attached to the 
social milieu, in fact <he two go hand 
in hand. Not only is he not interested 
m changing his ways, he actually strug¬ 
gles against the new trade winds in his 
profession. He has a good reputaton in 
the industry—witness the big order he 
has received from Ajmani Saheb—but 
he seems to be losing the race not only 
because there is a credit squeeze on the 
Muslims in the trade, but also because he 
is not willing to change his ways. He 
is not interested in adjusting to the 
change in fecene, either politically or 
economically. 'People in the business', 
as the assistant of Mr Ajmani remarks, 
.'want finish’, but Balraj Sahani won't 
change. As his elder son rebukes him, 


he won't even bother about what is ft* 
mg on in the world (both in die dg 
and more so in the shoe-making irtdat 
try) outside his havdL He is not bo* 
thered about the shoe-makers* syndicate* 
in fact he refuses its presidentship, while 
another Muslim and his relative, Fakhra 
Miyan takes the lead in its proceedings 
and nearly suceeds in making a for* 
tune for himself. The scene where Aj* 
mani peels off the soles of the shoes 
that Fakhru Miyan has produced like 
a banana peel, does not simply meet a 
filling punishment to the evil guy. It 
ieally contrasts the way in which he is 
throwing himself into the modem mar¬ 
ket, by fits and starts to be sure, with 
the way in which Balraj Sahani after a 
nostalgic survey of his godown, tries to 
beat the system by organising shoe pro¬ 
duction under a much more personal 
and small scale system than he is 
really used to If at all Baliaj Saham 
would budge, he would take two steps 
backward rathei than the standard one 
step forward. No wonder the prospect 
of taking over a shoe-making concern 
in Pakistan does not attract him in the 
least. 

In fact his son really epitomises the 
middle-clrss Muslim businessman who 
blends business and religion to good 
taste. Unlike the elder Mirza he is not 
a |x>htician, lie is a businessman, who 
finds a congenial giound in Pakistan. 
Ills decision is very rational 

Is his father then in contrast to ail 
this a Nationalist Muslim, the Abut 
Kilam A/ad of the U.P, Muslim shoe¬ 
makers and tanners? It seems that 
Sathyu would like us to believe to. 
Balraj Saham is repeatedly shown Slab¬ 
bing something about the sacrifice of 
M. K. Gandhi and its impact on the 
communal scene in India. There is that 
sentimental scene where he has a last 
good look at the Taj Mahal, the symbol 
of India! And then there is all that 
talk about mingling in the mainstream, 
nationalist mainstream to be sure But 
given the handling of his character. 
Sathyu can not palm off Balraj Sahani 
to us as a Nationalist Muslim. And be¬ 
sides, what leally explains the presence 
or absence of this feeling m the Muslims 
of the sub-continent in that conjuncture 
or even today anyway - Is it simply a 
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elite of nostalgic memories about the 
street and by Hanes of one's childhood ? 
Admittedly this is important, but it is in-* 
teresting to note that under certain con¬ 
ditions, viz. impossibility of earning one's 
livelihood in the way one has been used 
to, or one's reduction to the status of 
A social pariah, this 'nostalgic national¬ 
ism’ gives way to something elsir. If 
’nostalgic nationalism* is not the basis 
of bourgeois nationalism, then what pre¬ 
cisely is? It is really unfortunate that 
despite the opportunity in the South 
Asian case of really analysing the attri¬ 
butes of bourgeois nationalism, we don’t 
really know too much about why some 
went to Pakistan and some remrined 
behind. And inevitably Snthyu after 
handling the India of 1947 with some 
competence mucks it all up in the end. 
What are we to make of the Inst scene 
of Balraj Sahani joining the mainstream? 
Who are the peonle who constitute the 
crowd in which Balraj Sahani seeks to 
relieve his loneliness and alienation? 
Sure enough there are some red fl »rs, 
but then the camera seems to be pick¬ 
ing up the frees of student* onlv. Is the 
tangewnlah also there somewhere in 
the background that our camera c^n’t 
really identifv him? Which cHss of Mus¬ 
lims are called on to join the main¬ 
stream? The way the film is being 
boosted as progressive, one almost has 
a feeling that there is a serious pun in¬ 
volved in the word Mirihdhar Hhmra 
when translated into English, which by 
some quirk of language can best be 
translated as ‘Mainstream’1 

The film is definitely ideological inns- 
much as it talks about one section of 
the Muslim community and not another. 
It is rurnius the way in which a majority 
of thinking Indians seem to see a com¬ 
munal problem when it is to a great 
extent a class one, and ignore a major 
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section of the minority community ah 
together, 

1. *A Film-goer, Calcutta's' reply to Balai 
Dutt's letter on Garun Hava (Fron¬ 
tier, October 12, 1974, just about 
sums up the point that I am making. 

2. See Arjun Bandyopadhvay’s letter 
Frontier, October 12, 1974, which ta¬ 
ckles this point in a Jab dil hi toot gaya, 

to jee ke kya karenge vein. 

* I am grateful to my friend Amitabh 
Mukhopadhyay for having given me the 
major ideas for this piece one evening 
in the Delhi University coffee-house. 

Letters 

Two Kissingers ? 

“Kissinger Go Rack", shouting this 
slogan the CPI and CPM, organised two 
separate protest demonstrations on the 
day and hour of his arrival in New Delhi 
Palam aisport and the American Embas¬ 
sy respectively. Next day, a joint de¬ 
monstration was held outside the Indian 
Council of World Affairs headquarters, 
where Mr Kissinger wa* to speak. 

Kisringer was not to be welcomed and 
should be forced to go b^ck as he is, 
“the brain behind CIA cctiviries through¬ 
out the world, the killer of Comrade Al- 
lende, demoerpey and socialism in Chile, 
the main architect of the plan of military 
bases in the Indian Ocean, responsible 
for the aggressive designs of Israel in 
West Asia, agent of world capitalism 
and imperialism, angel of death for the. 
pe-ce loving people of the world. 

This is how Kissinger was described in 
the Urdu party organ of the CPI, the 
keekly Hayat, dated October 27. 

But this was a half truth. The other half 
of the naked truth was not disclosed by the 
reformist Communist Parties of India. 
They dared not inform their cadre and 

the toiling messes of India that Kissinger 
was coming to India straight from the 
“vanguard” of the socialist world, i.e. 
the USSR, where he had gone on a 
slat* visit to hold talks to bring the 
USSR and the USA closer and ensure 
further consolidation of the principle of 
peaceful co-existence among different 


social systems (meaning thereby socialist 
and capitalist systems). He enjoyed the 
hospitality of the General Secretary of the 
CPSU, Comrade Brezhnev. He was 
welcomed in Moscow as the consolida¬ 
tor of peace end harmony. He was re¬ 
garded as the main force in the USA 
who had positively influenced the policy 
of detente immensely after Nixon’s un¬ 
ceremonious departure from the White 
House. 

Shams 

Delhi 

Mrs Gandhi's Democracy 

The new Congress president Sri D. K. 
Barooah, staled in a circular to the Con¬ 
gress leaders of Bihar, “Reactionary and 
opportunist parties, groups and indivi¬ 
duals are trying to undermine the. fabric 
of parliamentary democracy having re¬ 
course to extra-constitutional means. The 
right to vote and to be governed by 
elected representatives is a precious de¬ 
mocratic right which the people will 
never agree to throw away". Almost, 
in the same tunc Mrs Gandhi asserted 
that she would not agree, to the dissolu¬ 
tion of any State nssemUv in the country 
under pressure. She forgot Kerala, 1959. 

In Bihar, in less then nine months 
since the movement began, about 200 
people have b^m shot de?d. There are 
at present 50.000 BSF and CRP armed 
forces, in addition to the 40.000 State 
police force, posted all over the State. 
If this is not enough, the Armv is all the 
time kept on the alert. Official estimates 
put the daily expenditure on the police 
arrangements at Rs 1 lakh- There is 
not a single important educational insti¬ 
tution which does not have armed police 
pickets. In word, Bihar has the appea¬ 
rance of a police State. 

In the second place, the attempt to 
protect the legislature takes the form of 
not allowing it to meet except for the 
minimum constitutional requirements. 
In these two years the Assembly has been 
in session for h?rdlv a few months. The 
State has been ruled through ordinances. 
Exc^ot for the police wing, in all the 
31 districts of the state, the administra¬ 
te is totaliv paralysed. The struggle 
of the people for normal life is met with 
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bullets. The DIR and MISA are misused 
to lock up opponents of this regime of 
terror and blood. 

Democracy demands the throwing of 
such a police government which rules 
through ordincnees and MISA. The real 
issue in parliamentary democracy is pre¬ 
cisely the right of the people to recall 
the representatives when they violate not 
only the mandate of the people but their 
promises to them. 

Pramatha Sengupta 
Howrah 


The Angolan Agony 

We have read your two issues of 
October 5 and 12 and would like to com¬ 
pliment you for focussing the spotlight 
on liberation movements all over the 
world. Wc like to congratulate Mr I. 
K. Shukla for having given us an insight 
into the complexities of the Angolan 
situation. Even though FNLA and 
MPI.A have announced a cease-fire and 
entered negotiations with Lisbon, our joy 
is tempered with caution in view of cer¬ 
tain factors, and we still agree with the 
major points made in Mr Sliukln’s article. 
It is a pity, however, that Mr A. Gupta 
who visited, it seems, Angola etc, lias 
nothing much or original to say. Alas, 
Lisbon’s links with NATO whore kingpin 
is the USA, the arch enemy of freedom 
in the Third World, give us cause for 
anxiety. The Simon-aown agreement be¬ 
tween the U.K. and South Africa 
for joint naval exercises is another af¬ 
front to us. The Portuguese President, 
Gomes’ recent visit to the USA cannot 
enthuse us in vi*»w of disclosures and 
avowals that the CIA as ?n arm of fore¬ 
ign policy of the U.S. will continue to 
subvert national governments and install 
dictators who will help the USA to 
exploit the cheap labour and mineral re¬ 
sources and dump its manufactures on 
the captive markets of these countries. 

Our ferrs are coming true if 41 deaths 
in Mozambique on October 21 are any 
indication. Unless the transfer of power 
is total and immediate there will be more 
bloodshed, the blacks dying in larger 
numbers at the hands of the white set¬ 
tlers, the white troops siding with them, 
and the transitional government, with 


blacks preponderant" in it, fecilng in¬ 
hibited to cssert itself, showing itself to 
be paralysed, if not a puppet vis-a-vis the 
junta of whites and their troops. 

In our support we conclude by quoting 
t from the Economist, London, Septem¬ 
ber 14, 1974: "The ratio of blacks to 
whites in Mozambique is 40 to 1; un¬ 
aided, no white rebellion has a chance 
of succeeding. If this week’s uprising 
was planned, and not just a spontaneous 
protest, it was probably intended to create 
the sort of anarchy that might provoke 
South African intervention. Sym¬ 
pathisers are reported to have crossed 
into Mozambique in response to the dis¬ 
sidents’ appeals for South African and 
Rhodesian support, and mercenaries are 
said to be gathering at varoius South 
African centres". This will be repeated 
in Angola if wc know the whites and 
their wavs. If our leaders are not care¬ 
ful, if they feel tired, if they are im¬ 
patient for compromises with Lisbon, we 
hip afraid, Mr Shukla's prophecy might 
^ome true in the case of Angola: "It 
will be the last to be free, and quality- 
wise, pci haps, the least". He hints at 
his nation’s experience. 

An African Student 
Delhi 

Postal Workers 

The Government has resorted to very 
strict measures of punishment against the 
R fir T. strikers. In the course of the 
raibvavmcn’s struggle more than 40'! of 
700,000 Ccntarl Government employers 
besides the two million railway workers, 
intended to go on an indefinite strike 
but it was called off alter a day. The 
strikers were mainly postal workers and 
audit employees for whom the withdrawal 
of the strike was a tiagedy. One of the 
Calcutta dailies considered their strike 
as "non-event” But the Government 
does not think so. It punish¬ 
ed all the strikers in general by break- 
in-service and has been imposing many 
cdicr punitive acrions such as SO'X de¬ 
duction of additional dearness allow¬ 
ances etc. The Government is also insis¬ 
ting that strikers express regret (° r the 
"offence”. 

Now the ill-fated postal workers have 
become victims of economy measure*. 


About 20,000 are threatend with loss of 
jobs because of the abolition of the Ex¬ 
press Delivery System. The old systems art 
being gradually abolished and the new 
system of automation like the PIN Code 
is being introduced, throwing many 
workers out of job. 

A new development is the go-slow tactic 
in certain post offices as a protest by the 
postal workers aeainst stoppages of over¬ 
time allowances, though (overtime du¬ 
ties continue. The consequent ’disorder' 

»s being blamed on the workers. 

The system of Indian Posts fic Tele¬ 
graphs cannot be said to be unecono¬ 
mic because P. & T. is the maximum 
revenue yielding concern after the Rail¬ 
ways, nor inefficient because the infras¬ 
tructure of the system is financed mainly 
by the World Bank. Yet the workers are 
punished and deprived ct their dues. 

There aie more than 5,000 workers whe 
are not regular employees of the depart¬ 
ment. They are called "Extra Depart¬ 
mental'’ staff who are paid anything be¬ 
tween Rs 10/- and 20/- per month. They 
work mainly in village post offices and 
their work is net less than that of 
regular workers. 

The different trade union organisations 
are thriving in the P. fit. T Department 
just as a shield of the Establishment. The 
strike of May 10 w'as unsuccessful because 
of internal sabotage by the leadership 
and it became another handle with which 
the administration created disruptions 
among the workers. P. fit. 1 workers, 
an important part of the working class in 
India, are an unorganised force under 
dishonest leadership. 

The crisis is deepening and thereby 
speeding up the process of effective strug¬ 
gle especially after the great debacle of 
the last strike. The rrilwaymen went far, 
yet the strike failed providing good lessons 
to the workers that: (i) mere economic 
struggle cannot succeed; (ii) there should 
be a programme of resistance struggle 
against repression; (iii) a proper lea¬ 
dership is needed to transform the strug¬ 
gle into a higher form of class struggle; 
and (iv) conventional trade unionism is 
obsolete today. 

Kanak Rdy 
Tripura 
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The Contrast 


October I, the national day of People’s 
China, was observed in several West Eu¬ 
ropean capitals; there were exhibitions of 
modern Chinese arts and crafts, books 
and magazines, posters and paper cut¬ 
tings etc. 

It was interesting, the tremendous in¬ 
terest, enthusiasm and respect with which 
the local people responded. It is indeed 
a contrast to what I have seen during 
Indian Republic day. There would be 
no local people to organise the occasion.. 
Instead a few local capitalists would be 
present at the Embassy; if they played host 
else it would be in Sheraton hotel. There 
the Ambassador would tell us the story 
of future “bumper crops'* and recite sta¬ 
tistics of non-existing development or 
hang on to the glorious past. Of course 
there would be photographs of imported 
machines, green paddy fields, overfed 
people of the rich community, and a por¬ 
trait of the Prime Minister. But there 


are people who see through the bluff. 
They can hardly forget frequent adver¬ 
tisements for help to plundered Indians, 
they see and read too often about the 
Indian rulers who make frequent trips 
to beg. This explains why the local peo¬ 
ple have contempt for the Indian system. 
It is indeed painful to live in a foreign 
country and witness this sharp contrast 
between the prestige of two great coun¬ 
tries, both potentially alike. On one 
side, China's magnificent development 
and Indila's disgraceful but artificial 
underdevelopment, China's mounting 
prestige and India’s induced beggary. 
Both have a great past and heritage, a 
great civilisation and great potency. Yet 
India has lost her prestige under the 
rule of scoundrels. As an Indian it is 
indeed a painful experience. T.V to¬ 
wering existence of China points at the 
failure of the Indian ruling class. This 
existing contrast should another millions 
of Indians and convince them of the 
path of revolution. Therefore, no matter 


how painful the contrast might appear, 
we Indians should in the final analysis 
be delighted, as it sharpens our conscious¬ 
ness and consequently hastens the funeral 
of the Indian ruling class. 

An Indian living abroad 

Execution Delayed 

Sri Kistagoud and Sri Bhoomaiah, 
Naxalitcs, were to be hanged at 4.30 
a.m. on 26-11-1974 at Secunderabad 
Jail. The execution was stayed by the 
Government a few hours before 4.30 a.m. 

We request all democratic forces to 
make representations to the Chief Min¬ 
ister of Andhra Pradesh and the Prime 
Minister of India for the cancellation 
of the death sentence on the two. 

P, .Venkatcswarlu 
General Secretary 
A. P. Slate Civil Liberties Committee 

Hyderabad 
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T HE significance of Parliament’s preoccupation for more than three weeks 
with smugglers and the protagonists of the import licence scandal cannot 
be missed. Haji Mastans and Tul Mohan Rams are able representatives of the 
new class that the Congress Government has spawned in twenty-seven years of 
uninterrupted misrule at the Centre. The guilts of the prototypes have not been 
established yet in any court of law; we have only the Government's word for 
it that Haji is an arch-smuggler and Mr Ram is a multi-dimensional criminal 
who wheedled the Government into issuing import licences in favour of certain 
firms which did not qualify for them and under provisions that were abolished 
twelve years ago. It does not really matter, though, for these names connote 
not so much individuals as the widening circle of racketeers manipulators and 
fixers who dominate our socialistic pattern of society. Their associates and 
protectors arc in the Government itself: that is why smugglers cannot be tried 
m courts of law and the report of the Central Bureau of Investigation on the 
import licence scandal cannot be placed before Paliament. 

The Government’s duplicity will be revealed in all its viciousness if its 
attitudes over these two different types of economic offences are compared. It 
amended by an ordinance the Maintenance of Internal Security Act to detain 
suspected smugglers without trial. And when courts released some of the detenus, 
because the grounds of detention were vague or carelessly drawn, it promulgated 
a Presidential order to take all such cases out of the purview of courts. Both 
are aimed at putting the judiciary in its place and this will have been sanctified 
by parliamentary endorsement when the ordinance becomes an Act of Parliament. 
If in the case of smugglers Parliament is being invoked to lend respectability 
to the executive decision to erode the authority of courts, over the import licence 
scandal the Government is invoking courts to curb the rights* of Parliament. Its 
contention that presentation of the CBI report to Parliament will prejudice court* 
is a mock obeisance to the judiciary; its concern is an inimitable piece of 
hypocrisy. The Government is using Parliament to rut down the judiciary 
to size, it is invoking the independence of the judiciary to curtail the rights 
of Parliament. It would not have done so if it had any respect for either 

In the din of the battle of rights in Parliament the Opposition seems 
to have forgotten that the CBI is a wing of the Union Home Ministry and 
therefore a tool of the executive Government. Is not subservience to persons 
in authority inbuilt in the organisation > Can it dare to report against 
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powerful Ministers and their accomplices 
The strict impartiality of the CBI may 
be a myth carefully fostered by the Govern¬ 
ment of which the Opposition has been 
an easy dupe. Maybe the Government's 
reluctance to place the CBI report on 
the Tul Mohan Ram case in Paihamcnt 
was wholly simulated, its only purpose 
was to help the »r*prcssion gam ground 
that to get at the truth behind the 
import licence scandal that CBI had spai- 
ed none and its report contained the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth It 
seems the Government has succeeded in 
its scheme and the Opposition will be 
a pri oner of its professions if th< CBI 

Manipur : The 

A correspondent writes 
Now that the Congress sniping has 
succeeded in setting up a new Ministry 
in Manipur, it is pertinent to look back to 
New Delhi's record m the sensitive regionl 
of the North Eastern Frontier which 
Nan K Rustomp aptly called the En¬ 
chanted Frontiers (OUP publication, 
1971). Refei ring to Sir Akbar Hydan’s] 
death he wrote that it was not until ten 
years later that the Naga hills weie grant 
ed Central Administration, after the tm- 
bitterment of prolonged military operi- 
tions By then, he said, the gift had 
lost its glace, and the feeling among the 
Nagas was that they had won their new 
status through their own doggedness in 
the field rather than from any svmpathc 
tic or enlightened apmoach on the part 
of the Government and people of India 
Sir Akbar was succeeded by Sri Pra- 
kasa. and, within little over a year, he 
was succeeded by Jairamdas Daulatram 
It was unfortunate that, during the 
crucial peuod when fat -reaching clrci- 
sions were to be taken regarding the 
future of the lull areas, there were as 
many as fhe changes in the office of the 
Governor and almost as many in the 
office of fhe Secietaiy Thoie could be 
thus little continuity Mr Rustomp went 
on, or consistency of policy, and there 
was a tendency *o allow things to drift 
in the fond hope that thev would *olve 
themsehes “The Nagas had been de¬ 
ni Hiding that all tin Naga tribes 


ft •>* *i 

report is found to have fixed the guilt 
on small fiy and cleared the big fish of 
direct or conscious complicity. It is one 
thing to insist on Parliament's right of 
access to the CBI report, and lb is quite 
another to concede that the report is 
free and untutored and undoctorrd. The 
second cannof be a corollary of the first 
And, then, arc we to believe that all this 
tremendous fuss in Parliament is all that 
matteis at tins moment in this wretched 
country> Have both the Government 
and tlu Opposition decided to divert 
attention from |hc painful realities th.it 
haunt the millions > 

Looming Crisis 

whtllui in Assam, NLI A, Manipui, in 
Burma, should be constituted as a sepa 
iate tingle unit, and this demand of theirs 
still stands 

I he drift ol the fifties has not been 
replaced by anything sane or stable 
Take Manipur It has been alternating 
between President’s Rule and short-lived 
ministries New Delhi is hell bent on 
forcing its own will on the people there 
II baulked, it will let the devil take ovei. 
rather than gracefully withdraw in favour 
of the locally emergent aspirations and 
realities asserting themselves i his is 
what has happened m Impha) at last 
The Congress High Command had no 
reputation for respecting the niceties of 
the paiiiamentary game It has refused 
to concede a non-Congrcss Chief Mims- 
l« r\ prerogative to c hoose his team That 
it joined hands with a discredited politi 
nan ai}d his, nonc-too-reputablp group 
in the Assembly to pull off the legisla¬ 
tive coup m Iinphal bespeake its cynical 
<iaze for power at any cost. 

Nobody in the Congress gave a second 
thought to the short or long term impli¬ 
cations ot the goings on m Manipur 
With Mizoram at the threshold of a re¬ 
newed ferment, with the Vizol Govern¬ 
ment m Nagaland suspected of being 
velvet-gloved to the undeigiound by New 
Delhi, with the Bodos getting martyred 
for demanding Roman as their script in 
Assam, and all this m the wake of Sik¬ 
kim, it does not exactly add up to the 


mo I propitious lime when. New Delhi 
could risk adding to the ranks of its op¬ 
ponents and dissidents. Nationally and 
mernationally, it is taking on a little too 
much for its ingenuity if no! resources 
If it counts on its military muscles for 
a levelling off of discontent this is plain¬ 
ly a desperate resort to State gangster 
ism, which it lias pi ictised elsewhere If 
it intends carrying on by ordinances and 
President’s Rule then of course pailiamen- 
tarism in Indn must be seen to have 
pandered to the Congress passion for 
authontarianism through the camoiifli 
eed claws of i rcitnn brand of deino 
i rac y 

In februarv the fhustnn \\\ is * 
huee number vie meeting in a conclive 
m Ukhiul (Manipur) Naga participan 
ts will conic fiom NEFA, Arunarhal 
Meghalaya, Nagaland, besides those from 
abiodd flic engineered fall of the Naga 
headed Ministry in Manipur could not 
have octuired at a more inopportune 
lmv Afli r a long and patient wait, the 
fruslt ate d Nigas must now feel, not un¬ 
reasonable impelled to readjust their 
»espons< to New Delhi’s mayhem It will 
be New Delhi to blame if the Nagas 
ic new thi call and intensify their cam 
pairn foi integration, foi that alone 
would now seem to assure them of their 
idcolUv and self-iespect They hut 
h id i fai loo blatantly raw deal for far 
too long both from Ntw Delhi and Im- 
phal The Mcittis have thjown away 
the hist chance riven them The Nagas 
heieafttr c innot be accused, m Mampu 
of not liavmi’ done their very best to 
bend their will to national interests The 
same cannot be said of the Meiteis 01 
New Delhi The mandarins of the two 
capitals aie going to have an uneasy time 
ahead what with their intrigue* and in¬ 
fractions Besides instability, Manipur 
is in for worse things in the future. Now 
that modesty lias failed, mutations are 
incscapahle 
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For Bigger Pastures 

Taking advantage of the corrupt ad¬ 
ministration, jthe monopolists in this 
country are vigorously attacking, from 
a position of strength, the legulating 
powers of the Government. The per¬ 
formance of the public sector has been 
miserably poor thanks to official in¬ 
efficiency and corruption. Now that the 
infrastructure facilities for development 
ol other industries arc in acute short 
supply, die monopolists are demanding 
a wider scope for expansion, higher prices 
and lesser controls. 

The controls are being eroded for 
quite a while and further liberation is 
on the way. The Finance Minister told 
the I .ok iSablia during the la^t session 
that the Government was reconsidering 
prices and contio! measures. Of course, 
all for the sake of production and to 
check inflation. In a gioup discussion 
on the concentration of economic pow^i 
and the role of the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Tiadc Practices Act on No¬ 
vember 5, where the Finance Minister 
was himself piesent, Mi Bharat Ram 
mounted a direct attack, saying that the 
time had come for relaxation of vaiious 
restrictions on big industrial houses un¬ 
der the Act. The Chairman of the 
Monopolies Commission was frank. He 
emphasised that the Constitution would 
have to be amended to prevent con¬ 
centration of economic powci The 
amendment of the MRTP Act would 
serve no purpose. He added that the 
Commission's work did not, and would 
not, come in the way of expansion of 
larger houses if it was consideied that 
expansion was “in the puhlu interest". 

Everything seems to be in the public 
interest in the eyes of the Congress 
Government- -the textile company of a 
monopoly house is allowed to expand m 
metal products, the Tatas would be al¬ 
lowed to gatecrash into leather manu¬ 
facturing, a foreign monopoly tobacco 
company to expand in fishery and the 
hotel business and so on. The monopoly 
houses over the past two decades expan- 
ed remarkably not by asserting their 
rights under the Constitution only, but 
also through the active financial and 
economic support of the Government 


and the party in powr. These houses 
have been expanding their assets at the 
rale of 10 per cent rnnually over the 
years. In the four years from 
1970 to 1973, the top 20 houses were 
granted 273 licences and 159 letters of 
intent. Thus it is not that they were 
not getting anything under the Govern¬ 
ment'* regulatory system which in any 


A correspondent writes: 

Readers of Sramik Andolan have 
been surprised at the appearance of a 
box of quotations from the work of 
communist theoreticians in the latest 
issue. The magazine is the mouthpiece 
of the CPI (M)-affiliated Centre of In¬ 
dian Trade Unions. It contains news of 
CPI(M)-inspired movements ^in the in¬ 
dustrial sector all over India and some 
information on labour trends abroad. In 
•lie pa*t, no issue contained such a set 
of quotations. 

The publishers have offered no ex¬ 
planation for the change, which how¬ 
ever. is indicative of a shift of political 
emphasis within the CPI(M). A con¬ 
fidential document criticising the party's 
work in the trade unions has been cir¬ 
culated bv Mr P. Sundaryva, with tacit 
sspporj ftom Mr Piomode Das Gupta, the 
ever-irritable Stale Secretary of the 
party. The charge against the OITU 
leadeis is that the> had neglected the 
political education of their supporters 
and followers. As a result, the latlei 
are only insufficiently politic ised. 

What tin** teally means is that the 
par tv leadership lias begun an offensive 
against the trade union leadership, be¬ 
cause of its crili'ism of the parly's gia- 
dual pro-Soviet shift, its failuie to give 
piolection to field workers and to handle 
and accommodate inner-party critics, its 
attempts to control the work of all mass 
front organisations at every opportunity 
—the catalogue of partv crimes, indeed, 
is a long one The CPI(M)’s image is 
now social democratic rather than 
revolutionary Till recently * the 
leadership w\vs charv of firing a broad¬ 
side against the trade union leaders, not 
certain of the possible repeuussions it 


case was not sincerely implemented. 
Nevertheless, they are attacking their 
own Government first, to absolve them¬ 
selves of the responsibility for the pre¬ 
sent economic mess, and secondly, to 

try to make ineffective any control and 
regulation which may come in their 
way. 


might have. Now the uncertainties are 
over; the expelled or suspended dissi¬ 
dents have not proved to be the force 
the party apprehended they.might be¬ 
come: so the offensive 

To their credit, the trade union lead¬ 
ers have refused to surrender. They 
have, to a man, challenged the Sunda- 
rayya document. The Inner-party de¬ 
bate became so bitter that eventually 
Mr Jyoli Basil, that master of compro¬ 
mise, was called in to give a hearing 
to the trade union leaders. He remain¬ 
ed characteristically noncommittal. On 
the one hand, he expressed mild criti¬ 
cism of the party's trade union work; 
on the other, he asked the trade union 
leaders to give the new proposals at 
least trial for some period. 

Clearly, this would have never hap¬ 
pened if the leadership of any other party- 
affiliated mas* organisation wen* con¬ 
cerned. Trade union leadeis are in a 
favoured category, as. the unions aie the 
main arm of any working class party. 
They are also important for the party's 
finances. The leaders of the student and 
youth organisations have degenerated in¬ 
to a rather faded carbon copy of the 
party leadership already* with individual 
student leaders even trying to copy the 
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Western ‘Aid’ To Bangladesh 

fcRATFMO ROSSO 


mannerisms and direction of the party 
leaders 

If the intention of the party leadership 
was to scare the trade union leaders into 
tame submission, the move has failed 
Politically, too, it has proved injudicious, 
as it has only increased (he dissatisfac¬ 
tion within the trade union leadership 
and caused further dissension within the 
ranks 

Meanwhile, the dissidents are gathei- 
ing strength in many areas Many local 
committees are finding it difficult to work 
because of their tesistance A few days 
back, even Mr Jyoti Basu, probably the 
most heavily guarded Marxist leader 
east of Suez, was surrounded by a 
group of dissidents while on his way 
to a meeting in south 24-Parganas The 
dissidents raised slogans against the 
CPI(M) leaders. They apprehend, how¬ 
ever, that their parent organisation 
might hit back at them in the same way 
it dealt with the Naxalites -by liquidating 
them 

Lately, party leaders have developed 
the habit of not keeping their appoint¬ 
ment with their cadres, apprehending 
inconvenient questions —this is not en¬ 
tirely unexpected m the present situation 
The latest joke within the CPI(M) is 
“If you want to know what i* going on 
among ourselves, lead the bourgeois 
newspapers, if you want to know what 
Piomodc Das Gupta did last Sundry 
read the Ganashakti.” 

For Frontier contact 
NAVODYA PUBUSHFRS, 
Vijayawada-2, 
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Andhra Pradesh 


October 24 and 25 representatives 
of 26 countries and international 
institutions convened m Paris as the 
Aid Consortium for Bangladesh The 
Pans conference signalled a new chap¬ 
ter in the young history of this nation 
Until recently Bangladesh has opposed 
the formation of such a consortium since 
several government quarters feared that 
such a consortium would be a source of 
economic pressure on the policy of the 
Aw ami League Government 

The meeting of 'benevolent' governments 
in Pans also added a new superlative tc 
the series of special characteristics of 
Bangladesh Aside from being the most 
corrupt the poorest, and most densely 
populated country of the world, Bangla¬ 
desh now has become the countiy with 
the biggest Aid Consortium ever con¬ 
vened by the World Bank 

In view of the fact that Western (and 
now almost some oil-producing coun 
tnes) are prepmng to provide Bingln 
desh again with large-scale ‘aid* and 
'assistance*, it is necessary to rctiospect 
on the two years of Western aid policy 
towards Bangladesh For it seems 
strange that Bangladesh, in spite of the 
billions of dollars of foreign'aid* which it 
received, is at this moment, caught in a very 
serious, almost ‘permanent’ crisis The 
whole countiy shows a picture of hun 
ger and misery, and it is expected that 
several hundreds of thousands of people 
will perish before the harvesting of the 
winter crops 

There can he no doubt that the pri¬ 
mary responsibility for this cusis should 
be borne by the new class of merchmts 
and traders who since the end of 1971 
have dominated the life of Bangladesh 
Nevertheless one wonders whefliei the 
causes of this crisis are purely an in¬ 
ternal. domestic matter Is it possible 
that the 'wave* of foreign aid haa any¬ 
thing to do with the present disaster^ 

The truth is that ‘relief and develop¬ 
ment assistance’ have been accomplices 


of the generators of the|cnsis, since these 
in general have contributed to the rise 
of the merchant class, and stimulated 
the growing gap between the rich and 
poor To make this deal we need to 
take a look at the wavs in which ‘aid’ has 
been given to Bangladesh bv Western gov 
ernmcnls dunng the last two and a half 
vc irs 

The Stage of Relief 

In the first two years of its ♦ xptence 
Bangladesh received round two billion 
dollais of foicirn ‘aid’ Mo*-! obsf ivers 
(including many bidi ofht nls of foreign 
charity nrgarus ltions) agree that the 
overwhelming rmiontv of that aid has 
not inched the common min but bis 
served ?s an ‘economic cushion* foi the 
government of Muiihn R dun an and his 
paitv the Aw mu 1 e ume 3 The in- 
sons for this stit' of iffans are looted 
not only in the clnnctci of this C«o\ 
ernment and of the upp< i clashes of so 
cutv but as mudi in th» mannn in 
which Western countries h vt extended 
their ‘charitable* arms to Rmgladesh 
Within the *hoit<s» nnssihU time Bang 
ladc*h wis flooded with ‘relief’ and fore 
inn ‘idicf organisations* (Ameiuan, 
Bntidi Canidnn etc ) In 1973 there 
were more thin 50 of these ommsitions 
d! bringing then own goods ind mate 
rials In the first stage, ‘aid* \u« pre¬ 
dominantly ‘relief*— that is to sav the 
foieim eh \ritv orn inis ltions considered 
the need and dishes* to be of such pro¬ 
portions that they were not concerned 
with propiammos foi long-term socid 
and economic development 

1 ookmg back at that initial period, 
tbe first thing to be marked is tbal the 
distress t nd misery of that time was vistlv 
exaggerated In 1972 there certainly 

was no famine, and in such a situation 
the free distribution of food and othei 
goods had all kinds of ‘side-effects’ The 
aid thus has had completely different 
consequences from the easing of distress 
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In the first place, many organisations 
together with their ‘relief brought a lot 
of corruption into the country. Charity 
and bribes, luxury and corruption, very 
often go hand in hand. Together with 
charity — Western cars, refrigerators, 
bottles of coca-cola, powdered-coffee, etc. 
arrived. The luxurious way of living of 
many foreigners in Bangladesh did not 
quite temper the greed of the Bengali 
middle class and the rising bourgeoisie. 

Another aspect of the charity is the 
creation of needs and wants among the 
rich, upper classes of the population. 
This is done in a very clever way, thiou- 
gh the ‘import* of all kinds of novelties 
and the free distribution of articles like 
baby food, plastic packing, cleaning 
material, the import of thousands of 
Japanese Toyotas 'to transport relief- 
goods', etc. 

Furthermore, many goods were simply 
surpluses which Western countries could 
not use any more. Of course, it is 
quite possible that many of the useless 
materials which entered (and still enter) 
the country have been sent with good in¬ 
tention. It is nevertheless a fact that even 
now there are piles of seeds, odd kindt> 
of medicin'e, food products of various 
types—all surpluses which do not res¬ 
pond in any sense to the requirements, 
the needs, of the masses of the people. 
Many officials of relief organisations ad¬ 
mit openly that they arc simply forced 
to spread junk and waste, because of 
the policy of their ‘mother organisations* 
abroad. 

When one counts all the effects of the 
tempestuous ‘flooding* of Bangladesh 
with foreign Uclief organisations 
it may not be so strange that as a result 
one gets the most corrupt government of 
the world. 

In contrast wth this influence of 'aid* 
on the Bengali middle class (getting ac¬ 
customed to luxury and corruption) sLands 
a very different influence which the aid has 
had on the masses of poor peasants. In 
general the activities of the foreign re¬ 
lief organisations have induced an in¬ 
creasing spirit of dependence among the 
landless peasants. It is true that only 
a small part of the ‘aid’ has reached 
them; nevertheless a certain attitude of 
expectation and a mentality of beggary 
has been nurtured which only hampers 


the liberation and emancipation of the 
peasants. It is thus not to be wondered 
at that many Bengalis detest 'relief* and 
'aid', since it cripples the peasants and 
makes them helpless, 

2. The Second ‘Phase" 

In 1973 a number of foreign relief 
organisations came to the conclusion that 
it was time to start a second phase in 
which the emphasis would be on ‘deve¬ 
lopment assistance*. Although in fact 
some organisations never left the stage 
of 'relief, emergency aid 1 , more and 
more organisations did start developing 
their own perspectives regarding the 
path of economic 'progress’ for Bangla¬ 
desh. 

To get an idea of how a foreign re¬ 
lief organisation thinks about this country's 
‘development* we could take CORR as 
an example This "Christian Organisa¬ 
tion for Relief and Rehabilitation" is a 
'charitable institution* which is supported 
by a number of church and other chn- 
litv foundations abroad. 

In the fiist place it should be realised 
that CORR still considers itself an ins¬ 
trument of the Catholic Church. As 
the annual report of this oiganisation 
states explicitly: "CORR is proud of its 
instrumental role m the church's inteiest 
for the reconstruction and the develop¬ 
ment of this Golden Land"*. 

In practice this leads to the gi anting 
of privileges to Christian people, as has 
happened repeatedly during the last two 
years. The disturbing consequence of this 
policy is that new, privileged groups are 
created, and new contradictions among 
population groups, which could avenge 
themselves later. A whole class of ser¬ 
vants of foreign 'masters’ has been nur¬ 
tured, which considers this subservience 
a proof of their superiority vis-a-vis the 
Bengali Muslims. 

Here we are, however, more concern¬ 
ed with CORR as a direct promoter of 
imperialist (economic) interests. For 
this is the essence of the ‘development 
policy* of this organisation. CORR pro 
poses to ‘help* Bangladesh through the 
import of the Green Revolution, and it 
tries to do this through organising the 
rich and well-to-do peasants in 'coopera¬ 
tives* and through providing these co¬ 
ops with foreign machinery, seeds, pes¬ 


ticides, etc. In other words, there is an 
import-chain of Japanese agricultural 
machinery, Geiman pumps, and promo* 
tion of Swiss pesticides (CIBA Geigy). 
etc. This way CORR —whether it wants 
it or not—is playing into the hands of 
imperialist interests and promotes the 
dependence of Bangladesh on foreign 
powers. 

Implicitly CORR turns against the 
broad masses of the people, the land¬ 
less peasants, the many day labourers 
and unemployed. As one employed of 
the organisation in Dacca commented re¬ 
cently: “Actually we don’t have any 

programme for the 40% landless pea¬ 
sants in Bangladesh". 

The same theme we- find back in the 
annual report of the organisation in which 
CORR expresses itself in favour of the 
Green Revolution and against revolution* 
ary violence. That means, no sympathy 
is to be expected from CORR for the 
Bengali poor peasants, if they tried to 
liberate themselves from the present op¬ 
pression through armed struggle. 

The class prejudice is demonstrated 
most clearly by the fact that CORR em¬ 
ploys permanently a number of lawyers 
who are supposed to regulate disputes— 
but only with small peasants. As one 
member of the organisation remarked: 
"these people you can catch at least ; 
wc cannot affoid to burn our fin¬ 
gers with the big ones”. 

The philosophy of CORR is not only 
against the revolutionary violence, but 
against all fundamental social changes. ‘ 
The problems of Bangladesh are not seen * 
as social and political in character, but ' 
as simple nuantities. "In Bangladesh, ' 
m a country with the greatest population 
density in the world and some of the 
greatest poverty it is obvious that the 
greatest immediate need is to produce ’ 
more food”. 8 1 

CORR is the prototype of a Western 
‘relief organisation* in a Third World . 
country. Such an organisation does not j 
presume that there are fundamental dif¬ 
ferences of interest betwden landlords, 
rich peasants and landless peasants,— 
but bases itself on the assumptions of a 
'harmony model* in which the popula¬ 
tion constitutes a single whole and con- ' 
sequently has to be helped 'as a whole*. 

In that way they bet on the strongest 
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(of the momfnt) excluding the broad 
masses of the population. That way they 
also choose against organising the poor 
peasants, and they optl against land 
reforms—the only way to achieve pro¬ 
gress and emancipation, as the examples 
of China and North Vietnam have am¬ 
ply demonstrated. In the end they also 
choose against the independence of Third 
World countries, and against self-reliance. 
Instead of advocating indigenous solu¬ 
tions of agricultural problems, the use of 
modern methods adapted to the interests 
of multi-national corporations is stimu¬ 
lated. That way the organisation chooses 
against the country itself! 

Again we have to conclude that in¬ 
stead of piomotltig social equality and 
independence, such an organisation in¬ 
creases the gap between rich and poor 
(within Bangladesh as well as at the 
international level). 

3. The Spiral of Foreign Influence 

Aside from charitable institutions like 
CORR, -Western governments and re¬ 
presentatives of private companies and 
business circles have not kept aloof from 
Bangladesh. For example, the United 
States 'sacrificed' hundreds of millions 
of dollars for the new-born country. 

The total sum of the {influences of 
foreign powers (governments), of foreign 
business interests, and of charitable in¬ 
stitutions has led to an alarming 
erosion of the sovereignty of Bangladesh, 
a far-reaching infiltraition, 'infusion* of 
foreign power within Banglpdesh 

How much foreign Powers are med¬ 
dling in the affairs of Bangladesh can be 
demonstrated by the fact that foreign 
'relief organisations' participate in meet¬ 
ings in the highest circles of the govern¬ 
ment of the country—which implies, of 
course, that they can have an influence 
on the decision-making. Relief orga- 
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nisations have special prerogatives like 
taxfree import of goods—prerogatives 
which easily can be misused. 

In the last two years a special trade 
developed in cement, pumps, etc— a 
‘development* which went beyond the 
control of the Government. 

The relief organisations and other 
Western institutions in Bangladesh also 
have power through their foreign con¬ 
tacts. They have power through then 
control over knowledge and informa¬ 
tion. 

The alarming aspect of the infiltra¬ 
tion of foreign Powers, the undermine 
ing of Bangladesh independence, is the 
possibility which is provided to foreign 
intelligence agencies to 'explore* Bangla¬ 
desh. This is in particular so much 
alarming when it concerns a powerful 
organisation like the CIA. Bangladesh 
has become a 'paradise for espionage*. 
And the charitable institutions ptovide 
ideal ‘pillars* for the activities of Ame¬ 
rican intelligence. 

The CIA is not merely a ghost in 
Bangladesh. A 'charitable institution* 
like the Asia Foundation is notorious' 
because of its financing by the CIA 
The Ford Foundation (like 'thle Asia! 
Foundation settled m Bangladesh) dn- 
ects its activities officially at social u 
search. That is not necessarily a neu¬ 
tral function. Spokesmen of the Ame¬ 
rican intelligence service have moie than 
once (among others before the Ameri¬ 
can Congress) explained that they con¬ 
sider academic institutions effective 
sources of information for the CIA. 

The USAID (Agency for Internation¬ 
al Development) is the biggest 'money- 
pusher* in Bangladesh. Several of its 
functionaries who in Bangladesh reside 
as technical advisers (e.g. for agricul¬ 
ture) had specialised in the destruction 
of the revolutionaiy infrastructure in 
Indochina--as agents*. 

The biggest American laboui oigani- 
sation. the AFL-CIO, not long ago sent 
representatives to Bangladesh to fiatei- 
nal organisations (in particular to the 
‘Jatvo Shromik Federation*). It is a 
well-known fact that the AFL-CIO very 
often works hand in hand with the CIA 
in Third World countries, e g in Latin 
America. 

In what other ways the CFA is try¬ 


ing to influence the political climate in 
Bangladesh is difficult to say with cer¬ 
tainty. But it can be safely guessed 
that its interests would be in dividing 
various radical left-wing opposition 
movements, and in promoting hybrid 
one-man parties and phoney ‘left’ united 
fronts, aside from pepping up the estab¬ 
lishment. 

Finally it should be kept in mind that 
there are a variety of ways in which 
the CIA can make use of people who 
unc on*ciously serve as informants. 

With extensive financial means at its 
disposal, 0 the CIA by now must have 
had plenty of opportunity to completely 
infiltrate Bangladesh. And one only has 
lo point at the recent example of Chile 
to make clear that such ar infiltration 
goes against the inerests of the broad 
masses of the population and of progres¬ 
sive soc ial changes 

What is the consequence of all this 
'accumulation* of Western, imperialist 
powei in Bangladesh ? We can discern 
two 'spirals’: one is a kind of deflation'; 
the other a silent 'explosion*. 

On the one hand, the influence of 
India and the Soviet Union the Powers 
which were instiumental in bringing the 
Awami League touts to power -seems 
to he on the decline. On the other hand, 
theic is an ‘explosion* of imperialist pow¬ 
er in the form of deals with multi¬ 
nationals. American imperialism which 
for long had exerted its influence 'behind 
the scenes’ now comes fully into the 
open and lets its power shine. 

4. The Age of the Multi-nationals and 
Aid Consortium 

These developments started to crystal¬ 
lise when the new crisis in Bangladesh 
took its shape. 

In the beginning of t\it summer, in 
July, while the floods started rising the 
leservcs of the Government in foreign 
exchange were drying up. At first the 
Government apparent!^ was pot very 
successful in arousing Westeife Coun¬ 
tries' “benevolence*' to help it out. 
Apparently the world was becoming cri¬ 
tical towards the Government of the 
Awami League and its policy of corrup¬ 
tion and robbery. How much of this 
appearance was real disgust is difficult 
to determine. Anyway, for the govern- 
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ment of Mujibur Rahman the ensuing 
'disaster* of the floods provided sufficient 
material for publicity with which to 
turn again towards foreign countries for 
relief. 

In the name of the floods, in the name 
of the starving humanity, a new cam¬ 
paign was started. In September and 
October it became clear that the pur¬ 
pose of the campaign was not to save 
the poor peasantry of Bangladesh, but 
to serve the survival -of the merchant- 
family of Awami Leaguers and Mujib*s 
bourgeois government. In a situation 
in which daily hundreds of people starve, 
the Government fails to take any effec¬ 
tive measures, except the vigorous cam¬ 
paigning for foreign ‘relief*. In its view 
it is not the task of the rich Bengalis, 
the new-born masters of profit, to sacri¬ 
fice and provide emergency aid, but the 
obligation of the ‘charitable* Western 
world. That is not surprising, since the 
misappropriation of relief lia«. been the 
most easy source of self-enrichment foi 
the ruling class of Bangladesh duiing 
the last two and a half years. 

To reach the aim of a new cycle of 
foreign relief, Mi^jib’s Government is 
well prepared to sell the fate of *his 
people*. Before surrendering to the 
Paris Aid Consortium, an understanding 
first was reached with a number of multi¬ 
national corporations. In September, 
agreements were concluded with 6 multi¬ 
nationals for the exploitation of oil in 
thle Bay of Bengal. ,Three American 
giants are in the leading position. One 
and a half biHion U.S. dollars will be 
invested in explorations of oil in the 
continental shelf—an enormous jump in 
the level of foreign investments in Ban¬ 
gladesh, 

It is not difficult to see neo-colonial 
monstrosities in the oil-deals. The hy- 
procisy with which Mujib tries to con¬ 
sole landless peasants who will die to¬ 
morrow from starvation with uncertain 
oil-prospects in ten years - that itself 
is a 'sign on the wall*. Given the fact 
that barely any details have been pub- 
shed about the agreements one may well 
wonder what benefits the country will 
derive from these investments. Even 
more, one should question whether the 
poor peasants* will ever derive any¬ 
thing from these deals. In general it 


can be stated that the multi-nationals 
which exploit the natural resources of 
Third World countries far from pro¬ 
mote the highly necessary social changes 
in those rountrie 

The deals with the giants paved the 
way for a new understanding with 
Western governments. After the chari¬ 
table organisations, the foreign intelli¬ 
gence agencies, and the multi-national 
corporations, it was the collective, ‘bene¬ 
volent’ Western governments' turn: thus 
the Aid Consortium which on October 
24 and 25 met in Paris. 

For a long time Mujib’s Government 
artd the Planning Commission had re¬ 
sisted the formation of such an ‘Aid 
Consortium*. The authorities of Bangla¬ 
desh favoured bilateral 'aid*, since too 
much economic pressure could follow 
from a ‘collective* approach. But there 
seems no other way out. Given the 
trying needs and the miserable condi¬ 
tion of the poor peasants, their anger 
could quickly turn into revolutionary vio¬ 
lence against the wealth of Mujib's mer¬ 
chant class. For the ruling class of 
Bangladesh foreign ‘aid* has changed 
from a source of easy enrichment into 
a matter of necessity, of survival. 

Bangladesh thus followed the examples 
of India and Sri Lanka. Those coun- 
tnes a few years ago received financial 
‘emergency aid’ from the World Bank 
and from the U.S. when they were faced 
with exchange and food crises. The 
costly ‘reforms' which those countries 
then were forced to undertake (like libe¬ 
ralisation of import policy, and new 
rules for private and foreign invest¬ 
ments) could well serve as (negative) 
examples for Bangladesh. 

What Pans has decided regarding the 
‘aid* which will be given to Bangladesh 
remains unreveried. Generally the im¬ 
pression is that 500 to 600 million doll¬ 
ars of financial aid was proposed as 
the target by the World Bank. The 
communique which was published at the 
end of the meeting of donors reveals 
that the donor countries are following 
the same arguments, the same analysis, 
to explain the present crisis, as the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bangladesh. As the most 
important causes are given: the oil crisis 
last vear, the inflation on the world 


markot, and the floods during the sum¬ 
mer. 

Like the Government of Bangladesh, 
the Aid Consortium prefers to put things 
upside down. It is true that Bangla¬ 
desh at present has tremendous needs 
in terms of foreign exchange, to meet 
its import requirements. 7 But the root 
cause of this hardly lies in the inflation 
on the world market, however much 
detrimental this inflation for Bangladesh 
may have been. The essential reason 
for the shortage of funds with this Gov¬ 
ernment lies in its own failure, the gap 
between its own interests and those of 
the population. For example, the most 
important item on the list of import 
requirements is food-grains. According 
to officials of the FAO in Dacca import 
of foodgrains hardly would have been 
necessary at all, if smuggling and hoard¬ 
ing had not caused such tremendous 
shortages. 8 

There is little doubt that Western 
countries again are coming forward on 
the side of the Government of Bangla¬ 
desh and are setting off a new wave nf 
'relief* and ‘aid*. How is it possible 
that a Government which has failed so 
manifestly in all aspects of its policy, 
which has shown so little interest in 
promoting the welfare of its people - 
how is it possible that such a Govern¬ 
ment still manages to receive financial 
aid from abroad? 

The answer cannot be very difficult, 
if one realises that foreign 'relief* and 
corruption, charity and the enrichment 
of the Bengali elite, for two years have 
gone hand in hand. While the Bengali 
peasants became poorer and poorer, the 
merchants and hoarders grew more and 
more fat, and the influence of foreign 
(in particular American) countries with¬ 
in Bangladesh increased constantly. Can 
one conclude anything else, but that 
the various forms of ‘aid* together boil 
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down to an instrument to keep a power 
elite on top, to keep Bangladesh depen¬ 
dent on the industrialised West, and to 
prevent the liberation of the poor pea¬ 
sants through an ‘explosion, a revolu¬ 
tion? 

(1) e.g. Tony Hagjtn admitted that 
“only a small percentage of the 
donated babyfood and blankets 
reached its destination** (Hagen was 
in charge of UN aid to Bangladesh) 
(see Holiday, October 16. p. 2). 

(2) See CORR, Annual Report) 1973 

p. 2. 

(3) Ibid, ‘The lole of CORR m Develop¬ 
ment* (by Father Timm), p. 14 

(4) It was for this reason that the Asia 
Foundation was thrown out of In¬ 
dia in 1967. 

(5) USAID, by the way, also paid for 
part of the CIA's secret, countei- 
rcvolutionary war in Laos 

(6) See the revealing book by Viktor 
Marchetti and John D. Maiks,* 
The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence 
(Jonathan Cape, Great Britain, 
1974). 

(7) The Planning Commission has esti¬ 
mated that Bangladesh needs one 
billion 108 million dollars to meet 
its shortage in foreign reserves. 
That is, 70^ of all impoit costs. 

(8) Sec Lawrence Lifschultz, ‘Bangla¬ 
desh: A State of Siege*, Far 
Eastern Economic Review, August 
30. 1974 (p 49). 
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JJTHE Underground Nagas* latest at- 

* templed trip to China dominated 
current political discussion in Nagaland. 
It is not as if the Underground has tra¬ 
velled to China for the first time; but 
undoubtedly, there is a qualitative diff¬ 
erence between the latest journey and 
the earlier journeys. Unlike on earlier 
occasions, the present gioup consists 
mostly of young people, men and women, 
most of whom are highly educated; the 
ideological motivation is very much pre¬ 
sent, and for the Government of India 
and the orthodox Naga leadership, the 
long-term consequences of the present 
journey are undoubtedly disturbing to 
contemplate. This is no mere ‘oppor¬ 
tunist* hunting for arms and supplies, 
but a genuine desire to imbibe the ideo¬ 
logy of the revolutionary Chinese people. 
The leadership of the present group seems 
to have devolved upon the first of the 
committed Marxist-Lcnmists in Nagaland, 
and the prospects of continued insur¬ 
gency, now toughened hy a Marxist-Len- 
misl analysis of the Naga situation, are 
bright, f 

Let us leave the Underground alone. 
Much of the writing on what they might 
do, how they might fight has to be neces¬ 
sarily speculative. The fighting elements 
have anyway no time, much less the op¬ 
portunity, to give interviews expatiating 
upon their strategy and tactics. Of only 
one thing can one be certain * 
the insurgency is far from 

over m Nagaland, despite the routine, 
periodic optimistic assessments by the 
Indian military brass, the latest of which 
was touted when the present writer was 
in Kohima. (Back of Naga Underground 
Broken' General Bewoor. The Assam 
Tribone, October 31, 1974). Some 
back; some breaking I 

Undoubtedly the GOI is trying to break 
the back of Naga insurgency, but only 
the military actions by the GOI are high¬ 
lighted in newspaper reports. Though 
these optimistic military reports sound 
more and more like the briefings made 
by the U.S. army authorities in Vietnam, 


the whole exercise is not exactly ridi¬ 
culous. At least for the Naga people, 
the Indian Army*s actions have been 
no fun. But except for the routine op¬ 
timistic briefings, the actual actions of 
the Indian Army are seldom reported; 
for every single case of rape reported, 
scores of similar and worse atrocities are 
silently glossed over The presence of 
a vigilant and conscientious press corps 
made it impossible foi the Americans to 
hide the ghastly things they did in Viet¬ 
nam. In the whole of Nagaland, there 
is only one single representative^ of a 
national news agency (UNI); the na¬ 
tional newspapers do not have any resi¬ 
dent representatives; much of the news 
flashed fiom Kohima has to be invariably 
a rehash of government and military 
handouts. Which perhaps is not a ter¬ 
ribly bad thing, since even otherwise, the 
news-reporting would not reveal anything 
sensation a I. The permitted journalists 
know the limits of their freedom, and 
have to exercise their conscientiousness 
judiously, patriotically. 

But it is not only through military 
means that the GOI is fighting the insur¬ 
gency in Nagaland. The paths chosen 
are many, though in true Hindu fashion, 
they are all directed to the same goal. 
Here again one finds a parallel between 
the methods used by the Americans in 
Vietnam and the GOI in Nagaland. The 
more blatantly barbarous methods of re¬ 
grouping of villages and creating strate¬ 
gic hamlets have all been tried; there is 
even a programme of Winning The Hearts 
and Minds of The People, programmes 
designed to canalise the energy of the 
Naga Youth along ‘Constructive* Chan¬ 
nels. 

Social Order 

The chief reason behind the persistence 
of insurgency in Nagaland, apart from 
the bravery and determination of the 
Underground, has been the comparative¬ 
ly unscathed social structure of the Naga 
people. In fact, the strength itself is 
derived from the stable social order. The 
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Na§a people. especially in the Angami 
area* were suddenly and most brutally 
•exposed to the realities of the twentieth 
century during the Japanese occupation 
of Kohima. Since then, there has been 
no letup in the assaults on Naga society: 
there homes have been overrun by stran¬ 
gers, for strangers now rule over their 
land.^sjhe people, however, never ac¬ 
quiesced, an3 not^ ail the military efforts 
of the GOI have Keen able to defeat, or 
even contain the insurgency. The ‘non¬ 
military* means employed by the GOI 
have been interesting, too. At a vciy 
crude and obvious level, the GOI has 
fried to buy up a section of the Naga 
elite. The varying successes the GOI 
has had with the NNO and the UDF are 
the ‘returns’ obtained on this score. A 
second method has been the employment 
of the tactics of ‘talk-talk, fight-fight’: 
the institution of parliamentary demo- 
yracy has been especially suitable for 
providing a forum for l? Iking, while the 
field is clear for intensive search-and- 
destroy operations. Yet another tactic 
employed has been the one of creating 
splits and confusion in the ranks of the 
Vnemy’. This tactic could not have 
been successful in the initial period, 
when the Naga society, despite the con¬ 
tradictory pulls of clannish and tribal 
loyalties, still possessed a strong 
feeling of 'Naga oneness’ (which after all 
has been the most creative contribution 
of Phizo’s life-work, and which 
will certainly endure and fuither enrich 
the Naga personality, whatever success 
‘ or failure might be met by the GOI 
gnd the Naga Underground). In fact, 
the granting of statehood and the con¬ 
sequent fruits enjoyed by a broad cross- 
section of the Naga elite were designed 
to create the proper conditions for such 
splits and confusion. The Government 
of India carried this tactic into the 
heart of the ‘enemy* camp, as it were, 
when it succeeded in winning over, or 
at least neutralising, a section of the 
Sernas. The full story and the ‘raw* 
work behind the events of 1968-69, in- 
‘ Sliding the assassination of Kaito and 
the ‘capture* of Mowu, will perhaps 
never be told. 

‘ By far the most ambitious ‘non-mili- 
Ury* tactic adopted by the GOI to de¬ 
feat the Naga insurgency has been wbat 
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might be described as the tactic of cul¬ 
tural penetration. The basic assump¬ 
tion behind this tactic—as well as others 
mentioned—is that the Naga people can 
never be defeated as long as the Naga 
social structure is not destroyed. The 
fact that the society has continued to 
be generally stable despite the sudden 
and violent ‘modernisation’ thrust upon 
it should have seemed one of the most 
baffling problems for the GOI. Along 
with killing the Naga people and trying 
to buy the Naga people, the GOI has 
also been hying to change the Naga 
people. As usual with the GOI, the 
most obnoxious things are done under 
the garb of the most progressive slogans, 
once again taking a leaf from the 
American 'book. (Remember 'pacifica¬ 
tion*. which actually meant killing of 
people 5 ) Now, the cry is all for the 
quick and dramatic 'modernisation' of 
Naga society, resulting, presumably, in 
the Naga people’s entry into and full 
participation in the so-called Indian 
mainstream. While there is not perhaps 
much to admire in the exclusiveness and 
particularism of the Naga people, the 
kind of 'modernisation’ that is being 
thrust upon them seems nothing short 
of hideous. The quality of the 
modernisation* that is going on is also 
of a peculiar kind. The elements of 
this ‘modernisation* consist of propaga¬ 
tion of Hindi, the ideals of Sarvodaya 
and Gandhi and Vivekananda, of Durga 
Puja and Ramakrishna Mission, of 
concepts and personalities which repre¬ 
sent the most Pharisaical elements of 
Indian character and culture. While 
the Naga people are viewed with such 
tender* concern that ‘alien* ideas like 
Marxism and class-oriented politics are 
strictly verboten, whole supplements are 
brought out in local newspapers l)o 
commemorate the 2,5000lh Nirvan 
Maholsav of Lord Mahavira, to cele¬ 
brate which occasion, the present Naga¬ 
land Government is to spend some 
1,45,000 rupees. 

‘Cultural Missionary 9 

Would it be accurate to say that there 
is already in existence a significant 
non-Naga sub-culture in Kohima ? To a 
greater or lesser extent, it is true that 
the capital of a State or a country sel¬ 


dom possesses any distinctive national 
character; the people whose aspirations 
the capital is supposed to symbolise are 
mostly a minoritv, and often a deprived 
and despised minority at that. Kohima 
town, on the face of it, seems very much 
a Naga town, even an Angami town. But 
look at Khonoma, in the heart of the 
Angami country. The camp of the 
Assam Rifles is stationed in the very 
heart of Khonoma, in fact at the sum¬ 
mit of the village which was so fero¬ 
ciously defended by the warriors of 
Khonoma in the last century. It would 
be interesting to study the linguistic com¬ 
position of Kohima as revealed in the 
1971 census figures. A different kind 
of occupation force, not m uniform, 
and not having any explicit military or 
political duties, is very much present in 
Kohima, and probably in other areas of 
Nagaland as well: these too are fight¬ 
ing, however unobstrusively, the GOI’s 
war. The tactics are in fact comple¬ 
mentary; the Cultural Missionary is 
armed with weapons which are no less 
insidious than those employed by the 
soldier. Working in close, implicit co¬ 
operation, together they hope to contain 
and finally defeat the Naga insurgency 
in about a generation’s time. 

The best laid plans might go astray. 
The most elaborately contrived stiategy 
might backfire. The success of the 
GOI’s strategy depends on one most 
important requirement--the total break¬ 
down of the Naga social ordn and the 
destruction of the Naga feeling of ‘one¬ 
ness’. It is this that is being sought to 
be achieved through a process of alleg¬ 
ed modernisation; and as yet, the GOI 
has not met with any notable success. 
There is yet another possibility, though. 
The 'simple, innocent tribal people* have 
perhaps existed only in books <ind in 
the imagination of jaded townsmen. As 
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at* anthropology* friend tolls me, the 
'innocent, simple tribal’ might easily sell 
me half-a-dozen times over to differ¬ 
ent persons. The Naga elite has shown 
how quickly it can mastei the art of 
Indian parliamentary democracy, in¬ 
cluding defection and counter-defection 
and such other graces. At least a sec¬ 
tion of the present 'respectable’ leader¬ 
ship would not be exactly unhappy if 
the insurgency continues, bat within 
Units, for a while longer, just causing 
trouble enough to keep the GOI on 
the run leading to more funds for the 


contractors and politicians and die 
quickie fortune-makers—-but without run¬ 
ning out of hand, making it imperative 
for every self-respecting Naga to clearly 
choose sides. It is this section of the 
Naga elite that is even more perturbed 
than the GOI about the long-term con¬ 
sequences of the Underground's latest 
excursion to China. Even a section of 
the Underground is reported to be dis¬ 
turbed about the impact the returnees 
are going to have, though this rumour 
could quite conceivably be the creation 
of one or other of the many intelligence 


outfits of the GOI operating in Naga¬ 
land. Social change, resisted so long, 
and so fiercely by the Naga people, 4 
might indeed be coming about in Naga¬ 
land, but not in the way envisaged by 

the GOI. The awakening, when it will 
come, is surely going to be of a more * 
radical, more genuinely revolutionary 
kind, devoid of any e#rHisivism or tribal 
chauvinism. Qnc can only hope that 
we in the neighbouring States too 
might have a share of the fallout 
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Famine In Tamil Nadu 

S. N. 

ft 

XPERT'S of the ‘Green Revolution, 
“ Tamil Nadu Branch’ proclaimed 
that Ais State had even reached ‘a 
f gnrifner revolution*, with a production 
of -55 lakh tonnes of rice and with a 
per *&<mita^rice consumption of 400 
grams a day hv 1972-73. Croics of 
rupees were spent on-JADP which ac¬ 
tually enriched the Indian comprador 
bourgeoisie. Now, two successive fail¬ 
ures of the morfcoon m 1973-74 and 
'1974-75 have exposed the ‘Greener Re¬ 
volution* and its manipulated statistics. 

The price of rice in Madras and else¬ 
where in Tamil Nadu rules at Rs. 8.00 
per Madras measure (1600 grams). 

Last 'year, the Chief Minister, Mr 
Karunanidhi, posed himself as a *Kali- 
yuga Kama’ with his rice gifts to Kerala 
•and West Bengal. Now, the prices in 
his home State itself have risen higher 
than those prevailing in the States which 
received ‘the gifts*. 

The following table shows the ‘official* 
wholesale prices of rice and jawar pre¬ 
vailing in a few centres in Tamil Nadu. 


Name of 

Commo¬ 

Variety 

Year 

the town 

dity 


1974 

Madras 

Rice 

Kichidi 

1973 

City 


(Fine) 

1974 

Trichy 

Rice 

Kudiraval 

1973 


(Fine) 

1974 

Salem 

Jawar 

White 

1973 


The table shows nearly an 180% in¬ 
crease in the price of rice in Madras 
City and 190% in Trichy as compared to 
the prices prevailing last November. In 
the case of coarse grains, the increase 
amounts to nearly 185%, as on the 
Salem market. The spiralling prices have 
reduced the gap between the middle and 
labouring classes. Even a salaried man 
who gets Rs. 500 p.m. is forced to take 
only one meal a day. 

As usual, the ruling class has given 
rftpo reasons for the present famine; the 
failure of the monsoon and the growing 
inflation. The monsoon usually fails 
'once in five years in Tamil Nadu. But 


the greener revolutionaries’ have no de¬ 
finite plan to save the crops from with¬ 
ering. But they used to proclaim that 
underwater resources in Tamil Nadu were 
relatively richer. But out of several 
lakhs of pump sets in the State, only 
10% are in good working condition. 

As for inflation, we don’t need even 
Marx or Lenin or Mao to point out that it 
is nothing but an instrument to make 
the nch richer and the pooi^ poorer, 
under any capitalist economy. 

In Tamil Nadu, n:e is everywhere 
but there is no rice to eat. The ruling 
class knows well who are the hoarders; 
the Government is silent. We know well 
why: the masters are the landlords and 
the traders. The Ministers and MLAs arc 
appointed by them only to serve their 
own interests. 

The Government of Tamil Nadu lacks 
sufficient stocks to start complete ration¬ 
ing. By relying on manipulated statis¬ 
tics. Mr Karunanidhi who had pro¬ 
mised to give about 2 lakh tonnes of 
rice lo the Central pool, has now cut a 
sorry figure. Even if he starts begging, 
the GOI will not help this State foi po¬ 
litical reasons. The GOI may not in¬ 
sist on Tamil Nadu giving its contribu¬ 


«R.. 

per quintal) 


Feb. 

April 

June 

166 

214 

234 

147 

151 

153 

146 

192 

216 

123 

112 

120 

86 

102 

162 

80 

80 

75 


tion to the Central pool. If the situa¬ 
tion deteriorates, Mr Jagjivan Ram may 
allow some wheat which in no way will 
curb the spiralling prices of rice. Rice 
is the staple food in Tamil Nadu and 
more wheat will not help the situation 
here It is too much to expect Mr Ram 
to beg rice from (China!) Japan or 
Thailand to meet the present famine in 
Tamil Nadu which is likely to spread to 
Kerala soon. The ‘experts* fear that 
one measure of rice may soon cost Rs 
10. It is certain that Mr Karunanidhi 
will get out of office by 1976. ‘The 
politics of rice* or famine may help 
either Kamaraj or MGR, but not the 
people of Tamil Nadu. 


Two Sculptors 

Sandip Sarkar 

AN exhibition of sculptures by Jiten 
** Roy and Saral Ghosh was on view 
at the Academy of Fine Arts, 3rd-9th 
December. Both are very young and 
have freshness and charm. Jiten Roy 
likes to add high finish to his work, while 
Sar> I Ghosh prefers rough texture. Roy 
has abandoned somewhat the develop* 
ment of sculptural play on volume and 
is more concerned with line. He uses 
open forms through which the back¬ 
ground can infiltrate. In ‘Musician* he 
brings this side out very clearly. ’Bull’ 
has volume but lacks roughness. His 
Roman Catholic “Priest,” a towering and 
frightening form, is done in curved lines. 
However a Brahmin or a Maulavi would 
have been moie relevant. In ‘Rest’ the 
figure, done in sensitive lines, is not re¬ 
laxed but tense. His man playing 
‘danda gob* and ‘Portrait* are too highly 
polished and pretty. 

Ghosh is more concerned with the 
tension of volume and mass. His torso 
is voluptuoss and strong and his figures 
emanate warmth and a strong feeling 


Aug. 

Oct 

Nov. 

321 

398 

449 

161 

171 

160 

346 

400 

462 

133 

120 

126 

200 

220 

230 

74 

80 

82 


for life. He is sometimes a bit of an 
impressionist and there is a tendency to 
wallow in the dissolution of form — Hun¬ 
gry* is a coarse example of this. He 
has a romantic sense of monumental 
grandeur as in ‘Sarnath* and can even 
be playful and use a bioken umbrella 
handle to depict a man doing a peacock 
arch very imaginatively His “Bird” 
has a rough texture but the back is in¬ 
complete and the legs are weak 

Both sculptors show promise and will 
certainly grow into mature artists 
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Neo-Realism And After 

Mriganka Sekhar Ray 

recent Italian film festival in 

Calcutta served as a refreshei 
course in the history of Italian cinema 
for those who had their taste of neo¬ 
realism, Antonioni and Pontecarvo, and 
for those who weic exposed to these 
trends for the first time, it came as a 
exciting revelation of the power and 
poignance of the Italian cinema during 
the three decades following the war 
Three films bv neo-realist masters De 
Sica and Rossellini, two films by Anto¬ 
nioni, one bv Pontecarvo and one rather 
indifferent film bv Carlo Lizzani—altoge¬ 
ther a lepresentative fare, although on- 
really missed Fellini and Visconti The 
films lan to packed theatres insnite of 
all of them being without English sub¬ 
titles, which again proved Calcutta’s appe¬ 
tite for really good films. 

Neo-realism came as a proles^ against 
the glamour-ridden "white telephone" 
cinema in Italy during the thirties and 
forties Here the camera leached into 
the squalor, dirt and poverty of everyday 
life and and portrayed the simple human 
emotions, genuine and palpable as op¬ 
posed to the ovei- dramatised realities of 
the conventional c incma. Rossellini's 
Paisa and Europa 51 shown in the fes¬ 
tival bear testimony to the strength of 
this genre. Paisa, a compendium of six 
episodes relating the after-war disintegra¬ 
tion of Italv and the generation of new 
hopes among the partisans, is a compel¬ 
ling portrait of social realities during 
this fluid period of world history 
Europa 51 deals with the problems of 
adjustment between the socio-political 
values of a bourgeois-minded husband 
and his radical-type wife. Ingrid Berg- 

For Frontier contact 
M. G. KIBRIYA, 

Puthi-Patra 
Sadarghat Road, 

Silchar. 


man as the heroine turns in a mature 
performance and the film, though a little 
wordy, beautifully analyses the confu¬ 
sions and contradictions of the upper middle 
class of Western Europe, faced with a 
dilemma of choice during the early 
fifties. De Sica's Miracle In Milan seen 
after a gap of years, still retains its old 
charm and has not dated a bit. Rightly 
called "a poet of poverty” De Sica makes 
Toto lus chief protagonist in this film, 
and he emerges as an archetypal image 
of gooodness in common man, his only 
weapon against the cupidity of the rich. 
The fantasy-style adds a fresh dimension 
to the film's impact and if there is any 
doubt that De Sica has indulged in an 
escapist solution when he shows his 
characters flying to heaven on broom¬ 
sticks, one could counter that by say¬ 
ing that in the framework of fable or 
fantasy, that is the most fitting finale and 
perhaps the director would have loved 
to do a sequel to the film where by a 
master stroke of Toto's magic, the 
broomsticks would turn into rifles 
poised against the oppressors. 

Antonioni picked up the threads where 

the neo-reallsts had left off. Whereas 
neo-realism has tried to project the 
collective mind, Antonioni's preoccupa¬ 
tion is with the individual Bruno's loss 
of his bicycle and Aldo, Giovanni and 
Lidia's loss of their emotional moorings 
are two facets of the same problem, the 
same human tragedy told in different 
terms. Both II Gripo and La Notte are 
elegies on lost communication, a stark, 
almost horrifying portrayal of loneliness. 
The first film has a background of work¬ 
ing-class life and the second one deve¬ 
lops amid the posh, high-society world 
of Milan and in both the films the cha¬ 
racters are wonderfully integrated with 
the background An impeceable visual 
sense and the subtlety of understatement 
are Antonioni's chief assets which often 
succeed in breaking the language barrier 

Among other two films in the festival 
Lfrzani's Gold of Rome, a hackneyed 
and mediocre indictment of anti-semitic 
brutalities perpetrated by the Nazis, is 
a thorough misfit in this programme 
Pontecarvo’s Battle of Algiers (already 
shown in Calcutta and reviewed in this 
journal) is a model of political cinema. 


Towards Maturity 

By A Music Critic 

« 

ji^R Ashish Khan, the eldest son of 
Ustad Ali Akbar Khan, proved by 
his recent sarod performance (R^bindra 
Sadan, November 16) that he has <.ome 
of age. His alap in Iman-Kalyan g ve f 
evidence of his mature intellectio 1 ^ and 
deft handling of the raga phrasing. The 
neat jod combinations helped build up 
the correct ra te a image. The chhnt tans 
were balanced. The gat in jhinjhoti in 
the matta tal of three-two-four beats was 
both interesting and captivating. 

The recital warmed up after the in¬ 
termission when Ashish Khin infused 
much more personality in his alap in 
raga Kaushi Kanada of the malkaush 
ang. His deeply modulated gamak tans 
brought out the robust character of the 
Kanada ang of the raga. So far as 
quick tans are conccincd he surpasses 
even his illustrious father and does not 
seem to have any parallel now. 

The gat in trital in Majh-Khamaj was 
very efficiently done. Barring a few 
noisy passages in the jhala portions (thefc 
is a class of listeners who like and en¬ 
joy this sort of rhythm) the recitals were] 
aesthetically salisfectory and highly en¬ 
joyed by the common listener 

Letters 

Misuse And Malindigestion 

I have read the letters of Sankar Deb 
and Tarun Sen Gupta (November 23)* 
Mr Deb claims that the Bombay plan of 
1944 "suggested the gradual abolition of 
landlordism with compensation". This 
be writes to challenge my contention that 
the Bombay plan did not utter a 
single word against Indian feudalism. 
But Mr Deb does not say on what basis 
he challenges my statement. There is 
no talk of abolition of landlords in 
that plan. He invokes Nehru's cer¬ 
tificate of the Bombay plan. Even what 
Nehru said has been dishonestly tailored 
by Mr Deb. For example, according to 
Nehru, "That plan is still not complete 
and there are many lacunae in it. In- 
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evitably it is conditioned by the way of 
thinking of big industry and tries to avoid 
revolutionary changes as far as possible." 

* (Discovery of India, p. 609). Mr Deb 
omits the second sentence because it 
perhaps docs not suit his questionable 
icontprffibn. Another^ exercise in dis- 
Jblpnesty is lus use of Nehru’s opinion to 
hi that of the Bombay planners, when 

* he Vsserts: he (Nehru) agreed with the 
planners Tlfat "Also agrarian reform is 
a fundamental prerequisite". Nehru him¬ 
self considered agranaV reform as the 
fundamental prerequisite. The Bombay 
plan never said so. Therefore the ques¬ 
tion of Nehru’s agreeing with the Bombay 

planners on the question of agraridn re- 
foim does not arise 

The blind lovei of the Bombay plan 
discovris that both the American Path* 
and the Prussian Path were “advocated 
by the Bombay plan". It is a fantastic 
observation. This American path and 
. the Prussian path die different historical 
forms of transition taking place indepen¬ 
dently of any expert suggestions and they 
are post-facto foims of capitalist transi¬ 
tion in agnrultuic. What data Mr Deb 
gets in the history of the Indian economy 
, which inspired him to think that the 
icpicsentativc'. of Indian big business 
had been advocating the bourgeois norms 
of agrarian revolution^ I fear, Mr Deb 
says something wild without giasping the 

* implications. 

In fact the Bombay plan sought to 
maintain feudal ownership of the means of 
production in agriculture. Nevertheless 
the plan sought to step up .agricultural 
production through cooperative farming. 
The need for cooperative farming arose 
m the opinion of the Bombay plan from 
the growing subdivision and fragmenta¬ 
tion of land holdings. The plan said: 
"it (cooperative farming--A.M.) in¬ 
creases the size of the holding for pur¬ 
poses of cultivation without depriving 
the cultivators (i.e. landlords, moneylen¬ 
ders, jotedars etc. in whom more than 80 
per cent of ownership remained concen¬ 
trated in 1944 - A.M.) of their right to 
the ownership of their existing 
holdings". (P. 31). Thiar # was a 
direct appeal to the pro-feudal enclosure 
movement to be launched by the feudal- 
bourgeois state power with "some mea¬ 
sure of compulsion". Compulsion in 


ordei to strengthen the landlord class, 
not to abolish it as claimed by Mr Deb. 

I have explained in my original article 
why the type of capitalism developing 
in a colonial economy like India gets suc¬ 
cour from commercialisation of feudal agri¬ 
culture and also why in spite of commer¬ 
cialisation of Indian agriculture, the land¬ 
lord does not,go the Prussian way to he 
a capitalist. India was a colony, Prussia 
was not. 

Mr Deb is unnecessarily |excited and 
seems not conversant with a proper use 
of the particular dictum of Mao. 

To Mr Tarun Sengupta: I have no¬ 
where said that ‘tragedy and farce* are 
from Hegel. I have made a comment 
on the observation of the eminent eco¬ 
nomist on Maix’s remark on Hegel’s par¬ 
ticular saying. I request him to read 
the relevant sentence once more. 

Arun Majumdar 
Santiniketan 


Minister, Kazi Lhendup Dorji |Khang- 
sarpa. The student supporters of the 
Congress party are staying with the Mi¬ 
nisters as their bodyguard. 

H. L. Bhandan, 
President, Sikkim Students 
Association, Gangtok 

Dalit Panthers 

"Dalit Panthers" (Andhra Pradesh) 
emerged on October 20. The central 
office is located in Wahab Road, Tenali. 
The main object of the organisation is 
to educate and mobilise the Dalit people, 
who are 80'f of the total population and 
politically depressed and exploited. Ac¬ 
tive preparations are on for the Andhra 
Pradesh convention of the "Dalit Pan¬ 
thers" in January 1975 in Tenali. 

P. R. Rao, 
Set retary 


Trouble In Gangtok 

Foi the past six months, the peaceful 
people of Sikkim have been shocked and 
distressed by the Government of India’s 
hasty steps in forcing a Constitutional 
Bill and giving an "Associate Stale sta¬ 
tus" to this Himalayan kingdom- The 
Chief Ministei and his colleagues have 
no mandate of the people to request 
India for participation and representa¬ 
tion in her political institutions and per- 
liamentary system. Sending two repre¬ 
sentatives to the Indian Parliament means 
imposing Indian nationality and the dilu¬ 
tion of oui international status and se¬ 
parate identity. Protesting against the 
35th Constitutional Amendment Bill, the 
students of Sikkim organised a peaceful 
demonstration on 10th October. 1974. 
Both boys and girls were mercilessly lathi- 
charged and trargased by the CRP. 
No* satisfied with this, even small chil¬ 
dren and old and young were 
diagged out of iheir houses by breaking 
doors and windows and treated in the 
same manner. About fifty students were 
hospitalised for several weeks because of 
their serious injuries and wounds. Mr 
Hem Lall Bhandan and five other friends 
were expelled from the Tash-i Namgyal 
Higher Secondary School, by the Chief 


Malraux 

ft was a shameful act on the part of 
the one-time anti-fascist freedom fighter, 
Andre Malraux, to call Indira Gandhi 
a '"sentinel of civilisation", when thou¬ 
sands of revolutionary youths are tor¬ 
tured and liquidated in and outside of 
jails here. 

M. N. D. Nan 
Tmandrum 

APDR, Delhi 

During recent years Indian gov- 
efmtfenttal authorities have in¬ 
creasingly resorted to scmi-fascistic me¬ 
thods resulting in the suppression of 
civil liberties and basic human rights, 
the thwarting of democratic movement 
and the obstruction of working (lass 
struggles. For instance, the sla,t(ei of 
emergency, originally declared in De¬ 
cember 1971, has been unjustifiably and 
indefinitely continued by tthc Govern¬ 
ment of India as a cloak for various 
‘black laws’ like DIR and MISA. Hun¬ 
dreds of political activists and trade 
union workers have been killed, some 
of them inside prisons or in jail cus¬ 
tody. Inhuman torture of men as well 
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as women prisoner* has been practised 
on an unprecedented scale. 

This widespread prevalence of scmi- 
fascistic practices is being kept away 
from the public view by the Government 
by indulging in yet another kind of anti¬ 
democratic activity, namely, the throttling 
and distortion of the miss media 

To fight these trends in the country, 
associations for the protection of demo¬ 
cratic lights (APDR), have been set up 
in different paits of the countiy Such a 
body for the Delhi area has been set up 
with the following aims and objectives 
Aims and Objectives 
I To mobilise public opinion and 
agitate for the revocation of 
the emergency restoration of the 
due processes of law, unimpaired 
habeas corpus and of the other 
civil lib* rties that have been sup¬ 
pressed by the enactment and 
enforcement of vanous black 
laws, and against the practice of 
torture and killing of detenus \nd 
prisoners and the systematic hir- 
assment of i iti 7 cns on politu al 


grounds by the police and other 
armed forces or by anti-social 
elements with the connivance of 
the police 

2 To provide Iqgal as well as finan- 
cnl assistance to the victims of 
political repression before, dur¬ 
ing and after trial 

The association will ha\e foui kinds 
of activities (a) collection of infor¬ 
mation on a countrywide bisis about 
cases of icpression, (b) propaganda 
and agitation and the buildinp-up of pub¬ 
lic opinion (c) legal rid and provision 
of finincial assistance lo needy politi¬ 
cal pusoners, and (d) fund raising for 
carrying out the above activities 

The eenenl body of the APDR Delhi 
Committee on November 22 passed a 
resolution condemning the Prrsidenti i| 
promulgation under Article 359 of the 
Constitution s tlu most unwarranted abuse 
of constitutional provisions, all tlu more 
so as it ha% gnled to achieve its purpose 
Alleged smugglers have been able to se 
cure their releisc despite the ordinance 
On the contrary this promulgation can 


be used to suppress personal liberties of 
detenus held under M1SA numbering 
17,000 of which only 500 are alleged 
smugglers 

The Association also condemned the 
recent ordinance amending the Repre¬ 
sentation of People’s Act Tfie*lffecti e 
withdrawal V>f the ceiling cn ele? 
expenditure accords legal sanction to 
nefarious attempts of bur moncjrjn con¬ 
trol political activities in ifie country 
through unaccoun**d~*cfonations 

TI e APDR Delhi Committee invites 
all democratically minded people, irres 
pectivc of party affiliation, to join the 
Association and participate in its activi¬ 
ties and help it by sending donations 
Information refilling to repression should 
be sent to the addiess given below as 
well as fmancnl assistance 

Ranndh »r, Ashok Rudia, D D 
Sineh, Mukundan C Menon 
Vijay Singh, Partins irathi Maz- 
umdar, Aurobmdo Ghose 
35 Hanuman Road, 

New Delh i-l 


ASSAM BENGAL RIVER SERVICE PVT. LTD. 

POWER BOAT BUILDERS & ENGINEERS 
26A, EZRA MANSIONS 
10 GOVT. PLACE EAST. 

• CALCUTTA. 1 
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P ERHAPS it was the size of her public meeting m Lucknow that made Mrs 
Gandhi think with confidence that she was the people and the Stale, and that 
the movements m Bihar and elsewhere were therefore anti-people. She at 
times roared like a wounded tigress* the Opposition has been given enough 
latitude, but no more of this nonsense, the Congress is going to hit back The 
Opposition does not want any change in the present set-up and therefore would 
like to unseat the fast-changing Congress. It will not be allowed to do so. 

Maybe m heart of hearts Mrs Gandhi knows her debt to some of the 
opposition parties and their movements. Give the radical leaders a forum 
in the shape of assembly and parliament, with the promise of sneaking into 
partial power for even a few months, and you trap them m a greasy process 
which they cannot get out of Mrs Gandhi and her men and women are 
throwing hints, now and then, of snap elections, of electoral reform And 
the opposition parties are gee ring their rusty machinery for a vurpnse poll 
and talking themselves hoaise about how to plug the loopholes in the election 
apparatus. They should know that it will be extremely difficult to beat 
Mrs 'Gandhi in any elecuon—she has very little scruple and enough {funds, 
any numbei of strong-armed men belonging to the }ounget generation and the 
entire admimstiation behind her She has foieign poweis to back her finan¬ 
cially and intelligence-wise. Yet hope dies ha id and the oppoMtion paities, 
which have done almost nothing to help the people, ha\e agiin started bank¬ 
ing on elections 

JP. of course, belongs to no par*y, though some parties are helping him. 
^He can be part}less, because in his scheme of total resolution |the workers 
and peasant* have little role to play. The demands of the workers and the 
peasants come in conflict with the interests of the ruling {classes and JP, 
perhaps, wants a united front of soits agains* the nihng 'Congress; he does 
not want his partyless harmony to be distuibed by echoes of class conflict. 
The result ? Instead of a Bihar without the Assembly and the Ministry, you 
have the stage being set for the next election Java pT*kash Narayanj has 
been able to tave Bihar from goini' up in flames, aslU' pro-Congress Bihar 
MLA pointed in the State Assembly. Glory be to JP if the groundswell of 
discontent, to which he has given some shape and expression, continues to he 
peaceful—and ineffective even ip the short run. In that case Mrs Gandhi 
will be able to roar and rule. The 500,000 volunteers the Congress wants 
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to mobilise and train will do well in 
facing the opposition parties. After the 
Congress camp at Behala, some 20 Con¬ 
gress boys were able to break up an 


Once again the air is full of stories 
that New Delhi is contemplating a major 
shift in the industrial policy. The object 
of this exercise, according to these re¬ 
ports, is to lelax the curbs on big busi¬ 
ness and monopoly houses and to allow 
them once more to freely expand and 
diversify. The much-talked-about reces¬ 
sion also somehow fits in with this ar¬ 
rangement. Interested papers are giv¬ 
ing out stories whose main contention 
is that the recession cannot just be avoid¬ 
ed unless the private sector is once 
again given blanket permission to do 
whatever it likes. There is almost a 
suggestion of a straight deal in all this 
hullabaloo. Unless the Government 
gives more latitude to the sharks of big 
business, they will make sure that the 
recession really sets in; but they will go 
all out to avoid the recession if they are 
given a blank cheque. Big business is 
of course aware that the so-called anti- 
monopolies restrictions that the ruling 
party has so ornately put in in its ma¬ 
nifesto do not really mean much; it can 
do—as indeed it is doing—whatever it 
likes, only a little surreptitiously. But 
even this it now wants to go. The 
ruling paity in its turn is also too eager 
to make the surrender; it has realised 
that it is bad politks to Iry to keep 
a show of hostility towards people 
who aftei all are paying it all the mo¬ 
ney The only trouble if that undoing 
a radical image is very often a rather 
painful thing. Of course the ruling 
caucus does not attach any inflated im¬ 
portance to what the public think? of 
it—it can well go to the dogs—but then 
a radical stance makes even buying of 
votes a little easier. 

There are people who think that there 
is nothing against making such changes 
in policies as would help raise produc¬ 
tion and create moite employment. But 
the fact is that increased production 
does little to bring down the prices or 


RSP meeting at Dum Dum, once a 
bastion of the CPM, thus outlining the 
shape of things to come on a much wider 
scale than in the previous elections. 


even lo create employment, with all the 
entrepreneurs going ini for 1 fashionable 
capital-intensive methods. The Iworsl 
thing is that the people or $ociety gets 
little of this extra money from extra 
production. It all goes only to line the 
pockets of the haves; the already top- 
heaVy distribution system gets further 
askewed in favour of n handful of the 
rich and the masses are left merely to 
suck their fingets. With capitalist dis¬ 
tribution and socialist efficiency, it is 
perhaps too much to expect anything 
better. 

Currency & Finance 

The Reserve Bank of India in its re¬ 
port on “Currency and Finance 1973- 
74“ clearly states that the Indian econo¬ 
my has landed itself in a mess. In fact, 
it has brought to light the dire results of 
pursuing the capitalist path of economic 
development. In brief, during the year 
July 1973 to June 1974 there was gloom 
on every front. Prices soared, the 
growth rate of the national economy re¬ 
mained nearer zero, the number of un¬ 
employed increased and there was a fall 
in the living standards of the common 
people. The Fifth Plan proved to be a 
non-starter and industrial production 
failed to pick up. During 1973-74 there 
was an all-round increase in prices and 
the Government and the monetary au¬ 
thorities failed to check it. The econo¬ 
mic adviser's general index (1961-62= 
100) registered an increase of 27.9 per 
cent during 1973-74. By June 1974, it 
reached 308.9. If one takes into account 
the past two years i.e. 1972-73 and 1973- 
74, one finds that the index went up at 
the rate of 2.3 per cent per month. Du¬ 
ring 1973-74, though there was an in- 
provement on the production front, the 
prices increased at a higher rate than 


they did in 1972-73. The main/ rea¬ 
son for this was hoarding and profiteer¬ 
ing by traders and capitalist farmers in 
the matter of foodgrains and by mono¬ 
polists and their distribution in indus¬ 
trial commodities on the one hand and 
the near-total breakdown of the pubkJc 
distribution system on the other, ' 

Both the big producers and the dis¬ 
tributors knew that the total availability 
of consumer goods v ,fs far short of de¬ 
mand and it was a golden opportunity 
to fleece the people by increasing the 
gap between demand and supply through 
hoarding. They pressurised the Govern¬ 
ment to give up wholesale trade in wheat— 
not to speak of its extension to other 
foodgrains. The people’s faith—which 
nevn was veiy marked - m the Govern¬ 
ment’s capacity to make essential items 
of consumption available to them and 
curb hoading and profiteering was sha¬ 
ken. This has been admitted by the 
RBI leport. It shows that India has hit¬ 
ched its wagon to the capitalist world 
system and, therefore, has to suffer from 
the ills of imperialist economies. The 
inflation in the imperialist countries has 
led to a sharp increase in Indias import 
bill. Consequently, India’s visible balance 
of trade has gone into the red. During 
1973-74, there was a huge deficit of Rs 
438 crores in spite of an impressive in¬ 
crease in exports. 

The RBI report says that during 1973- 
74, the growth of employment in the 
organised sector was very meagre. It 
declined lo around 1.5 per cent. Since 
production is increasing at the rate of 
2 5 pn cent, it means, there was an 
increase of a few millions in the army of 
the unemployed. The report reveals that 
the numhei of applii ants on the live re¬ 
gisters of employment exchanges increa¬ 
sed by 10 per cent from 75,96 lakhs in 
June 1973 to 83,54 lakhs in June 1974 
The number of educated employed went 
up from 26 lakhs to 35.29 lakhs. The 
RBI urges mobilisation of more investi- 
ble resources and suggests that the poten¬ 
tiality of the agricultural sector should 
be fully tapped. It emphasises that “there 
is thus the possibility of supporting ad¬ 
ditional investment with additional re¬ 
sources mobilisation". In other words, 
there is no truth in the assertion of 
Messrs Subramaniam and Pai that there 
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* this is no scope of expanding ike public 
sector (whatever it means lo the country) 
because of lack of resources. 

Taken For A Ride 

\ JXe West Bengal College and Univer¬ 
se ‘*Jity Teachers’ Association is perhaps 
goring its euphoria over the Union Edu¬ 
cation-Minister. Mr Nurul Hassan’s pro¬ 
mise of a drastic pay hike for teachers 
in all private college: and the universi¬ 
ties. None of the States has accepted 
< the new scales, nor are most of them 
likely to, in view of the doldrums in which 
their finances are, as well as politically 
more urgent calls on their resources. 
But the hopes raised once ran so high 
that, immediately following the announce¬ 
ment in Parliament, gushing messages of 
thankfulness poured forth from all direc¬ 
tions. The teachers, who are our lea¬ 
ding intellectuals, forgot all about the 
dire economic crisis and stagnation and 
yielded to the lure of a mirage. Most 
of them persuaded themselves that they 
were at last coming into their own, their 
k role as “nation-builders” being recogni¬ 
sed in high places. Mr Nurul Hassan 
being a professor himself (perhaps still 
holding a lien on his academic assign¬ 
ment), it was even suggested that this 
favourable turn in fortune might 
be ascribed to his personal in¬ 
terest in his more substantive carWr 
prospects, if not also to a desire for the 
well-being of his profession as a whole . 
It is hard to think of duffers so self- 
deluded and shrewd at the same time. 

But the greatest wonder is that even 
teachers who claim to be critical of the 
Government and swear by this or that 
leftist ideology, fell for the idea. The 
« extent to which the new hopes took hold 
of the leftist leaders in the WBCUTA can 
be measured by their sudden change of 
tactics at the last annual general meet¬ 
ing. This came just on the eve of the 
announcement of the new scales which 
the WBCUTA leaders must haVe got 
wind of. for they decided to sink their 
political differences and filled the key 
executive posts by consensus. The effect 
of this new leftist tactic in WBCUTA 
was to foist a Congressman as general 


secretary, who would have stood no 
chance of getting elected in a free and 
fair contest. The sacrifice, it was thou¬ 
ght, would induce the Government 
of West Bengal to introduce the new 
scales. So far this self-denying gesture 
of the leftists has drawn a blank. For 
the leftists to have believed in the effi¬ 
cacy of such policy was the height of 
folly and gullibility. The WBCUTA is 
welcome to turn itself into an all-party 
“trade union” front, for it has long set¬ 
tled down to a routine, but largely futile, 
exercise in movement for economic pri- 
vilagcs. Bui then the political commit¬ 
ments of most of its constituents, who 
arc allegedly of leftist persuasion, would 
stand exposed as a hollow sham. 

Most college and university teachers in 
our country are poor and underprivile¬ 
ged. But much more so are primary 
and secondary school teachers, to say 
nothing of the vast hulk of the educated 
unemployed. All these put together 
form only a slender fringe of the country’s 
total population, the great majority of 
whom live in far greater poverty and 
degradation. Compared with the latter, 
even the underprivileged sections of the 
middle class cannot be doing so badly 
after all. If instead of casting in their 
lot with this vast majority in an affort 
to bring an end to the unjust social order, 
the college and university teachers in¬ 
sist on sharing the loot now reserved to 
the privileged sections, there is every¬ 
thing to be said for such an attitude. 
But then the teachers would haVe to 
shed their radical pretensions and must 
not lib at the price their rich patrons 
and the government would necessarily 
exact for a shaie in the spoils. It would 
otherwise be sheer imbecilty to expect 
favour from a ruling class which relies 
on naked violence to bleed the masses 
white. It looks as though the WBCUTA 
including its CPI(M) and other leftist 
constituents, is making a dead set for 
such favours at any price, in an effort 
to turn the poor teachers into mandarins. 
Whether the effort is going to be rewar¬ 
ded is another matter. 


Taxing Credibility 

A correspondent writes: 

One of the fringe benefits which the 
Government has reaped from the 
assorted noise made by J. P. N a ray an 
smugglers, and Tulmohan Ram is the 
defocussing of income tax raids. Only 
a few months ago the newspapers were 
full of them and AIR even ran regular 
bulletins. Whether 01 not the media 
were then manipulated for obtaining 
piopaganda milage out of what should 
have been a normal activity of the Tax 
Department, the Government did suc¬ 
ceed in creating an impression that it 
meant business in going after lax evad¬ 
ers. Not a day passed when the news¬ 
papers did not splash reports of two or 
three raids in the couise of which, it 
was invariably given out. large amounts 
of cash, jewellery, stocks and “incrimi- 
n ^|ing documents” were sbized. But 
even in those days when Mr K. P. 
Ganesh did his McLuhanesque best to 
make the medium fliis 1 message, few 
cared to find out what happened later 
to the much publicised seized materials, 
how much was quietly returned and 
how much finally appropriated as due 
tax. Now that Tulmohan Ram ct al 
have pushed the income tax raids out 
of the. news media, the Government is 
spared even the off chance of anyone 
asking for information. 

In reply to a question, the Finance 
Minister, Mr Subramaniata. informed 
the Rajya Sabha earlier this month that 
up to October 31 the Income Tax De¬ 
partment had tarried out 1065 searches 
and seized assets valued at Rs. 9.03 
crorcs. Not exactly a spectacular per¬ 
formance considering that the Wanchoo 
Committee's conservative estimate of tax 
evasion was Rs. 1400 crorcs in 1968-69 
alone and further considering that the 
Department has been having extensive 
powers of search and seizure since 
at least, 1965. But even so, one might 
have given an approving nod if the 
Finance Minister’s reply, unlike the 
Bikirr!. did not, by implication, conceal * 
more than it revealed. 

For, the simple fact is that seizures < 
do not mean a thing until regular assess- 
ments proving concealments are made, * 
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On seizing the assets, all that an income 
tax officer is required in law* to do is to 
pass an order, within ninety days, for 
retaining the seizedj materials $n his 
custody. Which is a far ciy from prov¬ 
ing, in an assessment which is upheld 
in appeals, that the seized materials re¬ 
presented tax evaded income. IfJ one 
goes by the number (not even a dozen 
in the last as many years) of tax evad- 

Investment 

Promoting 

Asitoiv 

TVJRING the Fifth five Year Plan 
the Government proposes to spend 
Rs. 120 croies for the establishment of 
new TV centres. This is in addition to 
the nearly Rs. 30 ciores spent duung 
the Fourth Plan. For whose benefit are 
these Rs. 150 crores being spent There 
were till 1970 only 25,000 licences issued. 
Allowing an eight-fold multiplication 
during the fourth and fifth plan periods 
there would be, by 1978, just about 
200.000 families who would be ha\ing 
this highly expensive toy The Govern¬ 
ment proposes to spend, from funds lais - 
ed from the masses, as much as Rs. 150 
crores, or Rs 7,500 pei licence holder, foi 
enabling a handful of people to plav 
with these toys. At a time when the 
same plan can make provision foi no 
more than Rs 105 ciores foi “slum 
improvement’ 1 . 

The Fifth Plan also pioposes to spend 
as much as Rs 487 ciores to enable 
70,000 new direct telephone connec¬ 
tions. This means that investments at 
the rate of Rs. 7.000 per subscriber 
will be made from public funds to be¬ 
nefit a handful of pel sons. In addition 
another Rs. 344 crores is proposed to 
be spent on long distance telephones. 
Who talks ovei long distance telephones? 
A very tiny fraction of the few who 
use telephones at all: businessmen, spe¬ 
culators and bureauciatic busybodics 
who mostly never pay from their pockets. 
Compare this Rs 800 crores and above 
provided for the telephone-using elite 


era prosecuted and sent to jail, to do 
which tax officials have always had 
ample powers, then it is a reasonable 
guess that the flaunted 1065 raids would 
ultimately prove to have been so much 
smoke. 

But then why should one assume that 
the Government actually wanted to 
catch the tax thieves’ 

Strategy For 
Inequality 

Rt l)R\ 

with the modest sum of Rs. 57.50 croies 
provided for the improvement iof the 
postal sei vices—the only means of com¬ 
munication used by the masses. One 
knows that the postal services in the 
countiy are far fiom adequate - it takes 
letters days to reach from one point to 
another, even in the same State. But 
not only have the masses of post-office 
users to put up with poor postal ser¬ 
vices; they are in fact made to pay for 
the luxury provided to the telephone 
useis. It is stated that the plan outlay 
of nearly Rs. 1,100 crores will be financ¬ 
ed to the tune of Rs. 900 crores from 
“internal resouices". This only means 
that the masses of people who write 
post cards and inland letters will he 
paying more than what it costs to carry 
those cards and letters so that a micro¬ 
scopic elite can use telephones. 

Housing 

Consider housing We have seen that 
for “slum improvement'* in the entire 
country the plan provides only Rs 105 
ciores. As against this Rs 100 crores 
is provided for “office and residential 
accommodation for central government 
employees”. This makes clear the scale 
of values of our planners: equal impor¬ 
tance to the slum dwellers of our cities 
and the privileged class of central gov¬ 
ernment employees. The houses enjoy¬ 
ed by higher level central government em¬ 
ployees lepresent a luxury that is pro¬ 
bably beyond the reach of the compara¬ 


ble categories of employees even in the 
most afluent countries of the world. 
The top bureaucrats of New Delhi live 
in villas with a dozen or more rooms, 
surrounded by gardens extending .over > 
acres of land, maintained by malis (gar¬ 
deners) who also are paid not by the 
occupants but by the government. The > 
rental of such a villa in New Delhi wotkM 
easily run into several thousands. Th- 
occupants pay at the most Rs 200 or 
so. The apartments meant for the top 
bureaucrats in other big cities of India 
may not have such extensive gardens but 
their market rental would also bear the 
same proportion to the ridiculously small 
amounts the occupants pay. Of rouise 
the quarters provided to central civil ser¬ 
vants lower down the scale are propoi- 
tionately more modest, until one reaches 
the third and fourth class employers who 
are piovided with qu.iiteis that seem t»> 
have been made to look deliberately 
ugly, in conformity with the highly iami- 
lied hiciarchical pattern of the services. 

All the same, even the accommodation 
provided to the fourth class employees 
are luxurious compared io the nightma¬ 
rish hells that the slums are. Yet, the 
same amount is provided foi these two 
communities: the slum dwellers and the 
cential government employees! And have 
the rural poor been forgotten? Not 
at all! Once again, the treatment is 
“equal”: foi all the rural poor without 
homesteads, who perhaps number about 
50 million, Rs 108 croies is earmarked 
to piovide them with “homesteads”. 
“Providing homesteads” does not how¬ 
ever mean that anything would be done 
to provide them with any better struc¬ 
tures than they have now. It only means 
that this much of money would be pass¬ 
ed on to the hands of rich farmers so as 
to provide as a guarantee to a small frac¬ 
tion of the landless families that they 
would not be evicted from their huts. 

The convenient figure of (about) Rs. 
100 crores has provided us with a good 
yardstick for measuring the Government’s 
values. Two other items to which this 
unit amount of resources has been allo¬ 
cated are Indian Airlines Corporation 
(Rs. 110 crores) and Tourism (Rs 113 
crores). Who travels by IAC? In 1973 
the number of IAC passengers was 2*2 
lakhs; considering that most air passen- 
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gens fly several times in the same year, 
this may represent at the most 50,000 
different individuals. It is not known 
how many of them paid from their poc¬ 
kets, but it cannot be more than 5% of 
the passengers. The needs of this tiny 
* minority weigh equal in the balance of 
par socialist planners as the need for 
* ' setter living conditions of 100 million 
rural poor or of the city slum dwellers. 
For each sftch member of the tiny mino¬ 
rity the Government proposes to invest 
Rs 20,000 from public funds. As to 
tourism, the expenditure is meant to pro¬ 
mote the vulgar and indecent consump- 
~ tion habits and behaviour (patterns of 
foreign tourists as well as their domestic 
imitators, the new rich, those who stay 
in hotels like Ashoka or Oberoi Inter¬ 
continental or loll on the beach of Kova- 
lam.*’ Of course tourism is a mattci over 
which government economists spin % 
lot of rigmarole about earning of foreign 
exchange etc. Nobody has as yet done 
a cost-bene6t analysis of tourism even 
in purely monetary terms: how much 
money in rupees is spent to earn how 
many dollais* But even in the social 
cost benefit analysis as conceived by 
bourgeois economists for bourgeois eco¬ 
nomics, there is the provision for taking 
account of items of "social cost" and 
"social benefit" which are non-monctised. 
One knows from the experience of other 
countries that have gone in for tourism 
in a big way that it is an industry that 
inflicts severe damages on a society by 
introducing into it a rampant commer¬ 
cialism going together with a high degree' 
of vulgarity and indecency. The tourists' 
„ from affluent countries who come to 
India are mostly uneducated and uncul¬ 
tured people who nevertheless feel and 
- express contempt for the life and culture 
of the poor millions of this country. To 
build luxury hotels to cater to their con¬ 
cept of enjoyment calls for a commer¬ 
cial mentality that is willing to sell one's 
soul for money. A by-product of this 
institution of waiting on foreign tourists 
is the inculcation of their values into sec¬ 
tions of the local population. In the name 

v of promotion of tourism any number of 
places of peace and beauty or of vene¬ 
ration by the masses have been opened 
up to the ravages of the coca-cola cul¬ 


ture of the foreign and domestic bar¬ 
barians. 

It may be pointed out that our tou¬ 
rist projects are not meant exclusively 
for foreign tourists but also for the "mid¬ 
dle income earning" domestic tourists. 
But who are these "middle income ear¬ 
ners" who can afford to tour? They 
belong to the top 1 of the population. 
Providing tourist facilities to them (and 
reduced fares in trains etc.) is only one 
aspect of the policy of pampering and 
isolating the top 1 % of the population 
about which we shall speak more in a 
subsequent article. 

Education 

This same policy is also reflected in 
the pattern of resources utilisation in edu-| 
cation. The Fifth Plan proposes to spendj 
neatly Rs 1,000 crores on school edu¬ 
cation nearly Rs 350 crores on univer’ 
sity education, Rs 164 crores on techni¬ 
cal education and nearly Rs. 160 
crores on research in science 
and technology. The outlay on 
primary education is meant to in- 
ciease enrolment capacity by 243 lakhs 
in other words, an allocation of Rs 400 
per additional pupil has been made. By 
contrast, the outlay on university educa¬ 
tion is meant to inrrease the number of 
admissions by 15 lakhs, which means 
that 1 expenditure has been allowed at 
the rate of Rs 2200 per additional stu¬ 
dent. University education is thus more 
than five times as expensive pei student 
as school education, which is no* suipri¬ 
sing. What is surprising is that, given 
the expensive character of university 
education, the still unfulfilled objective of 
universal primary education and the state 
of unemployment among university gra¬ 
duates, one would still persist in expan¬ 
ding capacity 'n the higher education 
sector. But ’nvirh ’mpre staggering ‘is 
the fact that the resources devoted to 
school and university education and tech¬ 
nical education together are below the 
provisions made for scientific ard techno¬ 
logical research. 

To grudge resource allocation to re¬ 
search may, at first sight, look like a 
barbarian attitude. One frequently 
hears the complaint that there are not 
enough research facilities in the country, 
with the result that so many of the be«t 


brains are getting drained off to the 
more affluent countries. One may legi¬ 
timately ask: how much of research and 
what kind of research a country of star¬ 
ving millions like ours can afford? Even 
a country of starving millions should in¬ 
deed provide facilities to a scientist of 
the order of S. N. Bose even if he works 
on pioblems of pure physics or a mathe¬ 
matician of the order of Ramanujan 
even it his works on pure mathematics 
might not bring a single mouthful of food 
for a starving person. To hold any 
other view would indeed be barbarian. 
But among the lakhs of persons who are 
employed in the hundreds oi research 
laboratories and institutions and centres 
that have mushroomed all around the 
country, there are very few who are miles 
near to being an S. N. Bose or a Rama¬ 
nujan. They are a class of 
people who have taken to scientific 
research not out of any passion for 
truth or knowledge but simnlv as a pro¬ 
fession. They live, by find la roe, com¬ 
fortably and ii responsibly. There is 
every reason for their work to he assess¬ 
ed in terms of the contribution they make 
to the welfare of the people at large in 
the country at whose expense they live 
theii lives of relative ease. And if the 
interests of the people air to be borne 
in mind there is no doubt at all that 
the number of research institutions that 
have been set up and the number of 
people who are being maintained to do 
research bear no proportion to the 
needs of the count) y. Thus, despite the 
setting up of so many research centres 
for technology and ppplied sciences, the 
dependence of the country on imported 
technology seems to have increased 
rather than decieased. Economic crisis 
in the country seems to have deepened m 
inverse proportion to the number (of 
economic research centres that have been 
set up. One wondeis if there would 
have been any difference if 90% of the 
research workers in the country got 

drained off to other, more affluent, 
shores. This view may look as being 
extremist. But can there be any justir 
fir at ion for this country allocating Rs. 
172 crores to space research! Cart 
Rs. 342 crores worth of research on 
atomic energy be justified by the success¬ 
ful explosion of some "peaceful nuclear 
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device' ? Yet these are the modest 
amounts allocated to them in the Fifth 
Man. It should be recognised that terns 
like space and atomic energy research 
are being encouraged primarily for rea- 
soms of prestige. 

There are many other items of invest¬ 
ment that are similarly there for reasons 
of prestige. Such an item is the invest¬ 
ment in Air India. It has now become 
a matter of prestige for every country, 
even the poorest, to have its own inter¬ 
national airlines. A false impression 
has been created that Air India earns 
profit for the country. It did so for some 
years in the narrow accounting sense of 
surplus in the current account—even that 
ceased to be true. As a matter of Let, 
given the competitive nature of the bu¬ 
siness, Air India has been peipelually 
engaged in lenewing its fleets and im¬ 
proving the services, resulting in its in¬ 
vestment being always more than its 
surplus, meaning that ttfdinarv people 
have had to pay for the survival and en¬ 
largement of the white elephant. Can 
the country afford such white elephants ? 

Let us, before finishing with the topic 
of investment allocations, take a look 
at the plan expenditures that are meant 
directly for creating employment op¬ 
portunities for the unemployed. During 
the Fourth Plan period a “Crash Scheme 
for Rural Employment*' was taken up 
with an annual allocation of Rs. 50 
crores. “to provide quick and direct em¬ 
ployment to at least some specific num¬ 
ber in each district". It was found that 
instead of geneiating cmplbyment, the 
“bulk of the expenditure, about SO pe* 
cent, was incurred on Communications"! 
“Communications'*, one supposes, is a 
convenient label for expenditure that is 
Unaccounted for. As to the remaining 
20 *f it is well known that much oi it 
has gone into the pockets of the anti¬ 
social elements maintained by the ruling 
party to act as its storm troopers. It 
h only to this extent that the unemploy¬ 
ment problem in the country has been 
tackled. 

Our sole agent in Bangladesh 
CHALANTIKA BAIGHAR 
14. Banglabazar 
T)arca-1 


The following is the concluding 
portion (slightly abridged) of 
the defence by Rohan Wijesweera. 
leader of the JVP (Sri Lanka) 
to the court which is trying him 
for 'waging war against the 
Queen of England 1 . 

The. .question before you is whe¬ 
ther we did rebel during the month of 
April 1971. . 

It is necessary to bring to your atten¬ 
tion certain specific incidents which oc¬ 
curred in 1971. The Janatha Vimukti 
Peramuna was implanted in the rural 
proletariat, the lumpen proletariat and 
ceftalin petrv-bourgeois layers i In ’the 
urban working class and the estates the 
influence of the old left was still para¬ 
mount. In the rural areas, before our 
intervention, the traditions of the Sii 
Lanka Freedom party (SLFP) were 
strongest. The SLFP won most of its 
seats in the rural areas. The worst 
massacres during the April incidents 
look place in the areas held by the 
SLFP. The SLFP politicians had shame¬ 
lessly sown the germs of communal dis¬ 
cord against the Tamil mirforitlv. In 
the 1956 elections the CP and the LSSP 
stood for parity on the language issue. 
But what did they do a short time later? 
They were not only against equal status 
for Tamil and Sinhala, bul opposed even 
the granting of any lesser rights. It 
was in these conditions that we became 
disillusioned with them. That is why we 
struggled. If anyone willingly risks his 
or her life oi is prepared to be shackled 
as a prisoner, this can only be bccausf 
there is no alternative. 

Chairman, you are aware that aftei 
this government came to power, we 
started our political activities in the 
open and they were immensely success¬ 
ful. Look back and see the pictures of 
our public meetings held in various parts 
of the country such as Kandy, Kegalle. 
Kurunegala and Southern Province and 
Colombo—you will see the mass of hu¬ 
manity, thousands and thousanHs ■ of 
people, that flocked round us, to see us 


and listen to us. And these were not 
people we Had forced or cajoled with 
the use of guns to attend our rallies, nor 
had wc supplied them with free ldrries 
and buses, but people who had come of 
their own accord because of their interes* 
in our politics. With every passing day 
we were moving forward.* 

This process continued while another 
parallel process was taking place: dis¬ 
satisfaction with the UNP resulted, with 
our blessing, in the election of the United 
Front government, with ovei a two-tliird 
majority. The LSSP and CP had told 
the peoplei that if they weie brought in¬ 
to power with a two-thiids majority, 
they would amend the constitution, 
change the system of internal adminis¬ 
tration and open the way to socialism. 
The ordinary people took them at their 
word. They expected the new govern¬ 
ment to peiform miracles, and that is 
why they put the cross against the star 
and the key and not against the elephant. 

I have already mentioned that in the 
early days wc were not strong in the 
urban working class. But by 1971 we 
had begun to spread out from the villages 
to the towns and. through oui political 
agitational campaigns, our impact was 
beginning to be felt in the c itios, speci¬ 
fically in certain sections of the working 
class. Young workers in factories and 
work sites were beginning to listen. It 
was then that Hie old left began to 
understand the threat of posed to them. 

They attempted to devise a course or 
action to deal with us. The first method 
was branding us as CIA agents, but you 
arc aware that this attack failed. Then 
they resorted to the second method. 
This can best be described in the words 
of Mr Sarath Mutlattuwagama, a leader 
of the CP. In a speech made at a CP 
mass rally in Ratnapura during the 
latter half of 1970, he stated that the 
repression of the Che Guevarists should 
not be left to the police. It should br 
the responsibility of the CP! During 
the same period the LSSP leaders also 
discussed the threat we posed. A meet¬ 
ing of their Politbureau issued instruc¬ 
tions to their locals to unleash physical 
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attacks against ns. They asked for 
police protection to carry out this task. 

. I have already mentioned these facts 
at our public meetings. 

When the second method failed, they 
discussed the matter in the new Cabinet 
and*considered ways and means of sup- 

• pressing the Janatha Vimukti Peramuna 

that it could not become an effective 
political force. They decided, according 
to a recent" statement by the Prime Mi¬ 
nister, not to ban us, as it would have 
made heroes out of us. The capitalist 
class is well aware of the futility of ban¬ 
ning a Marxist party. So this govern- 

* menl suspected that even if they banned 
us we would carry on political activities 
under another name. They devised an 
alternative scheme, which was and con¬ 
tinues to be implemented. 

You are aware that thle country is 
facing a severe economic crisis. It is 
something which everyone admits. But 
the crisis has not materialised out of 
thin air. It existed on 5 April 1971. 
It was there before that date. At that 
time the government was not in a posi¬ 
tion to add to the distress of the people, 
to place the economic and social burden 
they have now placjcd on the masses 
with impunity, because there existed a 
revolutionary force that would have 
roused the people and led them to pro¬ 
test against these measures. It was ne¬ 
cessary to destroy our movement before 
stern measures could be taken. And ac¬ 
cordingly they prepared their plans. After 
January 1971 things came to a head. 
Mr S. A. Dissanayke, a former inspec¬ 
tor general of police, was appointed ad- 
, ditional permanent secretary to the Min¬ 
istry of Defence and External Affairs with 
effect from I March 1971. Long before 
-this, the CID (Criminal Investigation De¬ 
partment) had been using its full powers 
to investigate the activities of the JVP. 
A separate unit had been set up, which 
had gathered sufficient facts by April 1971 
through raids and arrests of comrades 
1 from various parts of the country. They 
Vlso planted agents inside the JVP rank 

* .d file. 
tS 

Deployment 

By 1 March 1971 arrangements had 
been completed for the deployment of 
military units in various parts of the coun¬ 


try to collect intelligence about our acti¬ 
vities. Press reports in relation to these 
manoeuvres appeared between I and 5 
March. In the same week police powers 
were vested in officers of the army. On 
5 March the police rehearsed a plan in 
order to find out how much time it would 
take them when the alarm was sounded. 
This rehearsal was to test their alertness 
in an emergency and it was conducted 
in Colombo as well as in other parts of 
the island. On the 6th there was an 
attack on the U.S. Embassy which sup¬ 
plied them with the excuse needed to re¬ 
press the revolutionary movement. On 
13 March J was arrested .and! on 16 
March a state of emergency was declar¬ 
ed; 4,098 people were arrested before 5 
April 1971. 

In April 1971 the revolutionary pre¬ 
conditions for the seizure of power by 
the proletariat and for an armed revo¬ 
lutionary struggle were absent. That is 
my view. In the absence of a revolu¬ 
tionary situation—i.e. both objective and 
subjective conditions—an armed uprising 
was not possible. 

My view is that the conditions were 
not ripe for organising an armed revo¬ 
lutionary uprising to seize state power. 
The objective conditions were maturing 
fast, but they were still unripe. It had 
not reached a stage where the masses 
saw no other Volution) but revolution. 
It is true, however, that then, as now, 
society was moving in that direction. 
The subjective conditions were also lack¬ 
ing: that is, the existence of a revolu¬ 
tionary party that has steeled itself, won 
the support of the masses and is fit to 
lead them in an armed struggle for pow¬ 
er. The Janatha Vimukti Peramuna was 
developing and moving towards that goal, 
but had not reached full maturity. We 
had failed at that time to establish the 
JVP in the Northern and Eastern pro¬ 
vinces and in the estate sector as a po¬ 
litical force. 

And then there was the question of 
mass support. It is true that out of the 
millions who v>ted for the coalition gov¬ 
ernment, tens of thousands had by this 
time washed their hands of it. It is also 
true that this section was the politically 
developed section. They were abandon¬ 
ing the coalition government and moving 
leftwards towards the JVP. But there 


was a section which, although disgusted 
and frustrated, did not break away from 
the government during those eight months* 
In other words the JVP had not yet 
reached the stage where the masses could 
see it as a real alternative to the gov* 
eminent, accept its leadership and join in 
the class struggle under its banner. In 
our Marxist conception, a revolution— 
an arrmed uprising —is not something 
done behind the backs of the masses. 

Justice Fernando; Have revolution¬ 
aries in any part of the world never 
made mistakes? 

Thirteenth suspect: Mistakes have been 
made. In fact they have learnt lessons 
from these mistakes. Mistakes can hap¬ 
pen in the future as well. 

Justice Fernando: I said a mistake, I 
meant a miscalculation. 

Thirteenth suspect: There can be no 
revolution without the participation and 
active support of the people. That is 
oui stand. 

I told you earlier that I reject the po¬ 
sition that it was a JVP decision to seize 
state power on 5 April 1971. I do not 
admit that. But as I discovered later, 
and something I do not deny, is that 
there have been instances when certain 
comrades of the JVP, in the face of in¬ 
tolerable repression, resorted to a strug¬ 
gle against such repression. 

In March 1971 a class need arose for 
the ruling class to suppress the revolu¬ 
tionary movements of this \ country* 
especially the JVP. They acted accord* 
ingly. The April incidents were !the 
result. I interpret the process ^ one 
initiated by the counter-revolution. 

This does not mean that anyone who 
acted ^against capitalist repression on 
April 5, or had mistaken a decision tak¬ 
en by others to be a JVP decision, or 
even decided on such a course on their 
own in the absence of another alterna¬ 
tive, was thus a counter-revolutionary* 
A number of close comrades of mine are 
no longer living. The entire revolution* 
ary leadership of the Matara district 
exists no more. Comrade Susil Wick- 
rema, Comrade Jayatissa of Deniyaya, 
Comrade Piyatassa, Loku Mahatmaya, 
Suraweera, Jayaweera, the two Bogaha- 
watta brothers, were all both personal 
friends and fellow comrades. No one 
can speak about their fate. On inquir- 
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ing from their homes, ail 1 have learnt 
is that they are no longer among the 
living. 

For me, Honourable Chairman, the 
April episode was an occasion when the 
capitalist class found its existence as a 
class increasingly threatened by the pro¬ 
letariat. It is a result °f counter-revo¬ 
lutionary course of action on which the 
capitalist class of the country embarked 
in order to save the capitalist system from 
the proletariat. It has been part of that 
course of action to ban the JVP today. 
A large number of persons connected with 
the JVP, but belonging to the leftist 
parties, have been murdered. A large 
number of persons connected with the 
JVP have been put in prison, as have been 
many who had no connection with us. 
It has become possible to continue the 
repression of the JVP in particular and 
revolutionary movement in general. 

In conclusion this is what 1 have to 
say: I admit that the capitalist class has 
been temporarily victorious. But I do 
not see it as a defeat for the proletariat. 
This is oniy a big retreat for the prole¬ 
tariat: yes. I call it a big retreat. A 
retreat is not a defeat, but a phase from 
which it is possible to recover and 
march again to certain victory. No re¬ 
volutionary movement has raced non¬ 
stop to victory in a straight line from 
start to finish. Forward marches follow¬ 
ed by retreats arc quite common in re¬ 
volutionary movements. This is the po¬ 
sition with which wc arc confronted to¬ 
day, and it is from this position that I 
have come to give evidence before you. 

1 have not spoken here by stretching my 
principles for personal gain. I remain 
an unrepentant Marxist and what 1 am 
defending here are Marxist principles 
rather than my person. For as a revo¬ 
lutionary Marxist I have nothing else 
to defend. 

Wore Buds WOI Bloom... 

Whatever the capitalist class may have 
expected to gain through the April inci¬ 
dents, their ultimate result has already 
been expressed by a revolutionary poet 
in the following stanza. 

See these blossoms stream on. earth 
and withered he. 

Their fragrance shall abide, shall 
never die. 


To raise its sweetness high to limits 
limitless, 

Moie buds will bloom and bloom and 
multiply. 

The poet expresses himself in clear and 
plain terms. The flowers of revolution 
have blossomed, but now they lie with- 
ered and dead. But their perfume has 
not ceased. To enhance that perfume 


Mehmood 

N ovember i3, 1974 . was a undmaik 

in the history of the Palestinian 
revolution. On that day, Yasser Arafat, 
Chairman of the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation, made a historic speech in 
the United Nations. He was not only 
representing the Palestinian people who 
have been uprooted and evacuated from 
their homeland but also the oppressed 
peoples of the Third World. Arafat was 
the only leader, who did not represent 
a government, to address the UN Gene¬ 
ral Assembly. He was in his usual 
guerilla uniform with a pistol bolster and 
the Kafieh, the traditional Arab head¬ 
dress. 

In fact Arafat was using the UN plat¬ 
form to address the people of America. 
He traced the history of Palestine, the 
Zionist terror through which his people 
became homeless, the partition of Pa¬ 
lestine and subsequent Zionist aggres¬ 
sions lie pointed out that 19,000 Arab 
houses were destroyed by (the Israelis 
during the past seven years. He de¬ 
manded nothing less than the full libe¬ 
ration of Palestine where Jews. Muslims 
and Christians would live in a secular, 
progressive and democratic State 

"I have come here with an olive 
branch and the gun of a revolutionary. 
Do not let the olive branch fall from my 
hand.** These were his words. 

Israel and the U.S. were totally isolat¬ 
ed right from the very beginning when 
105 countries supported the UN’s invi¬ 
tation of the PLO. After the UN heard 
the PLO, two resolutions were adopted, 
one lecognising the Palestinians’ national 
right to return to their homeland, and 


and with that aim in view other buds 
will continue to bloom. In fact, gentle¬ 
men, the capitalist cause has no real 
reason to celebrate its success. For in 
the class struggle victory is a seesaw 

until the proletariat finally emerges vic¬ 
torious. That is our belief. I have 
concluded my evidence. 


Hussain 

the othei giving the PLO observer status 
in the UlN. fhe American Zionists 
(Jewish Defence League) were so frus¬ 
trated that they attacked the PLO office 
m New Yotk and threatened Arafat’s life. 

The Palestinians face enemies on all 
fronts: Imperialism, Zionism, and Arab 
reaction. Diplomatically they were able 
to isolate King Hussein of Jordan, at the 
Rabat conference. Hussein had no way 
out but to recognise the PLO as the 
legitimate representative of the Pales¬ 
tinians. 

Thus the Palestinians foiled Dr Kis¬ 
singer’s design to bring about a settle¬ 
ment between Israel and Jordan on the 
question of the fate of the West Bank. 
The Aiab heads of State gave the PLO 
the right to decide the future of the 
West Bank since it is Palestinian ter¬ 
ritory. 

The chances of an independent Pales¬ 
tinian State are brighter than before. 
They may like to set up a Palestinian 
Government in exile. This would be a 
mounting pressure on Israel. The pro¬ 
visional revolutionary government of the 
Palestinians would get international re¬ 
cognition. 

The PLO strategy is, first of all, to in¬ 
tensify the mass uprisings inside Israel 
which were witnessed before and after 
Arafat visited the UN. There were several 
Arab demonstrations in the occupied 
towns and villages against the Zionis* 
State, in spite of the strictest security - 
measures. Arafat’s address to the UN 
boosted the Palestinian morale in the 
occupied areas; they quoted parts of his 
speech to defy the Zionist authority. 
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The PLO has been receiving the sympathy 
of a section of Jews and also of Christians 
► (outside of Israel. This sympathy has 
increased because of the arrest of the 
Christialn Archbishop Capucci of Jeru¬ 
salem by the Israeli Government for 
smuggling arms for al-Fatah guerillas. 
The Israeli Government is censoring the 
jlicv/s of mass uprisings. 

Guerilla operations have also been 
intensified.* Every Israeli stops twenty 
times a day from whatever work he is 
doing to know whether any new guerilla 
operation has taken place. Guerilla 
warfare works as psychological warfare 
against the enemy. The state of hyste¬ 
ria and fear which prevails inside Israel 
was evident from the statements of 
Shlomo Hillel, the Israeli Police Minis¬ 
ter, after the famous Beisan guerilla 
'Operation: “In spite of the losses we 
have suffered today in Beisan, it has 
been proved that this (striking at terro¬ 
rists wherever they are) is the only 
way to stop 'terrorists’ from infiltrating 
and carrying out operations against us”. 

The Israeli General Eytan, Comman¬ 
der of the Northern Front, declared that 
there would be . .no negotiations with 
the ‘terrorists'. Israel should strike 
them and exterminate them wherever 
they are." 

This hysteria is a manifestation of the 
fear that has engulfed the Israeli State. 
Recently, Israel had to devalue its cur¬ 
rency 8>y 45 per cent, resulting in a 
dangerous crisis. There is the growing 
feeling that the Israelis will have to talk 
to the PLO. Without that there cannot 
be any peace. And the intensification of 
struggle inside the occupied area will 
help the PLO form their independent? 
■•evolutionary State in Palestine. 

For "Frontier" contact: 

WORKERS* BOOKSHOP 
^ 81, George Street 
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Thieu’s Net Unravelling 

JOHN TSPRANGENS. JR. 


A LTHOUGH the routines of daily life 

** go on here, the political pot is 
beginning to boil amidst rumours that 
President Thicu may be gone by the 
end of the year. Journalists are atta¬ 
cking government press requirements 
while Catholic and Buddhist groups are 
hitting corruption in the Thieu regime. 

I here is growing discontent among middle- 
level military officers, and students are 
beginning to stir. 

Beginning with the organisation of the 
“People's Anti-Coruption Movement to 
Save the Country and Create Peace”, 
launched m June by 301 Catholic priests, 
oigamsed opposition has become more 
and more open. On September 8 the 
anti-coiruption movement issued “Indict¬ 
ment No. 1 ” charging that “the wai which 
now continues to kill our troops and 
people is caused by the greed of Mr 
Nguyen Van Thieu, who has consideicd 
his own position more important than 
the fate of the nation". 

On September 15 a Buddhist-sponsoi- 
ed National Reconciliation Force made 
its appearance, and the People’s Front 
Against Starvation was founded on the 
22nd, followed by the Committee to Pio- 
tect the Rights of Workers on the 26th 
Meanwhile, the Struggle Committee for 
Freedom of the Press and Publishing, 
founded on the 6t!i, had its first confron¬ 
tation with the regime when three papers 
tried to publish “Indictment No. 1“ and 
burned their editions rather than let the 
police confiscate them. 

Forced to respond, Thieu went on tele¬ 
vision on October 1, using a rambling 
two-hour speech to pledge an end of 
corruption. He ended by asking. “If, 
as the communist propaganda says, the 
whole army and people have lost confi¬ 
dence in me, please let me know". And 
people have been letting him know. 

Protests mounted in October as joui- 
nalists took to tbe streets on October 10 
in a demonstration billed as “Journalists” 
Begging Day”. The reporters called at¬ 
tention to unemployment caused by the 
closing of some papers under heavy gov¬ 


ernment pressure The government has 
requned large cash deposits from publi¬ 
shers and some papers have lost up to 
four editions in a week through police 
confiscation -wiping out profits and for¬ 
cing printing shops to close 

The “Begging-Day” struck a sympa¬ 
thetic chord among the people, and thou¬ 
sands of ordinary citizens defied police 
orders and joined in expressing opposi¬ 
tion to Thieu Since then Saigon's 
“swinging” downtown quarter has a new 
atmosphere police patrols have been 
doubled and coils of concertina wire warn 
that these stiects are no longer the plea¬ 
sure pieserve of the wai profiteers and 
their young. 

Within one week two military men— 
an army sergeant and an airman—ap¬ 
pealed on the steps of Saigon’s National 
Assembly building under the protection 
of opposition deputies There they held 
news conferences to describe their 
disillusion with Thieu Afterwards, 
military personnel were restricted to 
their bases and Mihtaiy Police armed 
with M-16s went on permanent duty 
around the assembly building. 

But the police have tried to avoid a 
bad press in dealing with demonstrations. 
Although teat gas and clubs have been 
used in places where there is no foreign 
coverage, tactics in )Saigon have con¬ 
centrated on keeping “bystanders” away 
from demonstrators. When the journal¬ 
ists demonstrated, however, this tactic, 
failed as thousands broke through police 
lines and stdycd with the march all 
morning, helping to overpower the po¬ 
lice who blocked the route. 

How the police will deal with the new 
phase is unclear, although they have 
begun quietly ai resting behind-the-scenes 
organisers. While opposition politicians 
suggest that Thieu may have to move 
gently to avoid antagonising the U3, 
Congress, others point out that this 
year's aid decisions have already been 
made. With Thieu*s power at stake> 
anything can happen. 

The directions the mass movements 
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take, and how much strength they can 
mobilise, will be of great importance. 
So will the attitude of the military, es¬ 
pecially the mid-levels of the officer corps, 
and the attitude of the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment. 

Focal Points 

With opposition groups springing up 
like mushrooms, the two major focal 
points coninue to be the Catholic anti¬ 
corruption drive and the Buddhist Na- 
tonal Reconciliation Force, which pre¬ 
sently cooperate in spite of fundamental 
differences in political perspective. The 
People's Movement Against Corruption 
wants to reform the regime so that the 
anti-communist struggle can be carried 
out effectively, while the National Re¬ 
conciliation Force stresses that peace is 
the basic issue. 

Meanwhile, the students, quiet since 
their movement was put down in 1970- 
71, are beginning to stir again. Many 
took part in the October 10 demonstra¬ 
tion, and their youth and enthusiasm 
are crucial to anv popular 
struggle. At the same time, discontent 
is fermenting in the military, although 
few details have yet leaked but to the 
press. 

Many of Thieu's problems have their 
roots in economic difficulties. Rice pro¬ 
duction was crippled by American war 
tactics of massive destruction, and today 
peasant refugee srre not allowed to re¬ 
turn to their homes and rice fields v unless 
they are in areas under Saigon’s military 
control. What industry has developed 
is largely dependent on foreign sources 
of raw materials and produces luxury 
goods for the urban elite, while the huge 
establishment serving U.S. forces has dis¬ 
appeared. The result has been massive 
unemployment and a 60 per cent annual 
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inflation rate exacerbated by endemic 
corruption. 

The U.S.-Saigon response has been 
promises and pipe dreams (“We*re going 
to have oil! ’*) coupled with requests for 
just a little more aid in the meantime. 
While Thieu flaunts the Paris Agreements 
and insists that his is the only legal gov¬ 
ernment in the south, the PRG controls 
large areas. This, along with corruption 
and bureaucratic red tape, has dis¬ 
couraged most foreign firms trying to 
invest in the Saigon economy, and fo¬ 
reign investment was the key to plans 
for postwar economic reconstruction. 

In contrast to Saigon’s dependence on 
outside aid, the PRG has developed a 
self-sufficient economy in its 1 areas, 
mechanising agriculture and carrying on 
outside trade where possible but avoid¬ 
ing dependence on these "extras”. As 
discontent has grown in the Saigon areas, 
rhe PRG has increased its pressure, with¬ 
holding produce from Saigon markets 
and helping refugees to return home. 
This last requires guaranteeing safety 
from Saigon troop attacks and helps to 
explain the stepped up acitons by PRG 
forces in recent months. 

The military attacks have also been 
motivated by the need to counteract 
Saigon's continuous incursions on PRG 
territory. This show of strengh, com¬ 
bined with the effects of Nixon’s resig¬ 
nation and cuts in U.S. aid appropria¬ 
tions. has encouraged the non-Commu- 
nist opposition to mobilise against a 
weakened Thieu. 

With the U.S. apparently hoping that 
an acceptable new leadei will emerge, 
people are beginning to suggest that 
Thieu may not survive more than a few 
more weeks or months. The PRG seems 
likely to support the protest movements, 
which are more able to bridge the gaps 
between revolutionaries and uninvolved 
urbanites than PRG cadre are. A gra¬ 
dual transition would be lesss painful for 
all concerned than a direct military 
takeover. 

(New Asia News) 


From The Horse’s 
Mouth 

Dipendu Ciiakrabarti 

1T was G. K. Chesterton who, on land- t 
ing in France, heard a Calais inn- 1 
keeper complain bitterly that it, was hard¬ 
ly worthwhile to have had three revolu¬ 
tions only to end,up every time just 
where one started. Chesterton tried to 
console him, saying that a revolution * 
in the true sense of the word, was the 
movement of an object in motion that 
described a closed curve, and thus al¬ 
ways returned to the point where it had 
started. 

It seems that the present rulers in 
Russia and other East European socialist 
States have gone all out to vindicate 
the Chestertonian definition of a revo¬ 
lution. Even Rumania, notwithstanding 
her recent policy of equidistance from 
Russia and China, is probably no excep¬ 
tion. This was at least my feeling when 
Mr Aurcl-Dragos Muleaunu, a Ruma¬ 
nian journalist and novelist, gave a talk 
at the Calcutta University a few days 
ago on recent trends in world lite¬ 
rature. 

He spoke at great length about the 
modern novelist’s attempt to record the 
angst and the ennui of the individual 
vis-a-vis a world robbed of its tradition¬ 
al values by science and technology, 
concentrating particularly on Samuel 
Beckett's fiction, and extolling his tre¬ 
mendous achievement in terms of art. 
And that was all he had to say about the 
recent trends in world fiction. He stop¬ 
ped there without even referring en pas¬ 
sant to the other side of world litera¬ 
ture—the literature of the socialist 
countries which, it appeared, were not 
a part of the ’world' in his own geogra¬ 
phical sense of the word. 

Incidentally, after his speech he was 
asked to tell us what he thought of 
Rumanian literature, and visibly embar¬ 
rassed, he almost reluctantly touched on 
the subject. What he said came near 
to expressing a Chestertonian apprecia¬ 
tion of revolution in literary terms. 

’We don’t believe in socialist realism 
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oi any kind of method like that, he 
said, describing himself as an anti-Stalin- 
_ itft ‘literature has nothing to do with 
ideology',. Furthermore, he asserted, 
the writers in Rumania in spite of tre¬ 
mendous economic progress there, are 
grappling in their works with the same 
problems, viz., the disintegration of per¬ 
sonality, the anguish of rootlessness, etc. 
which have become the common stock- 
in-trade of'the writers in the West. He 
then gave us an example of the disas¬ 
trous psychological effect of both indu»- 
. ttialisation and socialisation—the large- 
bcale slaughter of horses in the country¬ 
side when agriculture in Rumania was 
mechanised. This harrowing incident 
piovoked protests from writers and in¬ 
tellectuals,. and scores of poems weta 
written to express their sense of shock 
and pity for the poor cfeatures. Mr 
Muteaunu himself sounded soothingly 
poetic when lie talked about the beauty 
\ and intelligence of a horse. A horse is 
such a beautiful and intelligent creature, 
be exclaimed, lhai you almost wish to 
talk to him! And Mr Muteaunu tal- 
k ked to us more about the killing of 
horses, the greatest tragedy of Ruma- 
* nian socialism, than about the peasant's 
condition before and after this incident. 

However the conclusion that seems 
almost inescapably from this talk is that 
socialism cures the evils bf capitalism 
only at the economic l^vel but cannot 
save man from his spiritual loneliness, 
a conclusion forcefully pui forward by 
Ernst Fisher in his ‘Art Against Ideology’ 
Mr Muteaunu did not of course put it 
like this, but the implication of his eqna- 
r ting the themes of a socialist writer with 
. those of their bourgeois counterparts 
could not escape any one. 

T One may not object to his admiration 
for the ‘absurd* literature, for there may 
be, as Jean-Paul Sartre believes, much 
in the so-called ‘decadent* literature that 
is likely to help the communists in their 
struggle at the international level against 
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capitalism. But the trouble with Mu¬ 
teaunu is that he would not judge the 
relevance of such literature even from 
a Marxist point of view. That is why 
he spoke approvingly of Beckett and 
others without using a single Marxist 
term. He made it sufficiently clear that 
he had no use for Marxist sociology. 
After the famous Kafka debase* the 
Czech and Polish communists have done 
all they can for a peaceful co-existence 
of the decadent bourgeois and the socia¬ 
list literature. But Mr Muteaunu gave 
the impression that he would have none 
of that. For him the literature that mat¬ 
ters is the literature of Proust, Joyce, 
Virginia Woolf, and Beckett. His own 
novels, he said, owe a great deal to these 
writers and one of them, which is being 
translated into English, deals with the 
human condition in the same way. 

The Russian writers who are now 
accused of revisionism at least try to be 
good Marxists in their speeches. Thanks 
to his honesty and boldness, Mr Muteaunu 
did not hide the skeleton in his cupboaid. 
His anti-Stalinism means outright repu¬ 
diation of socialist Realism banishment 
of communist ideology from literature, 
and lamentation over the eternally doom¬ 
ed creature called man. Strangely eno¬ 
ugh, he expressed his admiration for the 
Rumanian Governments’ achievements 
and boasted of the freedom enjoyed by 
writers in his own country. So Ruma¬ 
nia is not like Russia and Mr Muteaunu 
need not act like a Solzhenitsyn. Though 
he did not come here as an official spokes¬ 
man of his country, he said nothing that 
would go against the Rumanian Govern 
ment and he said a lot that cast doubts 
on the moral superiority of socialism to 
capitalism. ‘Art against ideology, but 
not against the State’ might well he a 
suitable title for his lecture. 

How, then, are we to judge Rumania's 
attempt t° break away fiom the charm¬ 
ed circle of Russian revisionist politics in 
foreign affairs and her increasing tole¬ 
rance for free thinkers like Muteaunu) 
What are we m make of the Rumanian 
writer’s freedom to discard socialism and 
Rumania's growing friendship with China) 
Doe* Rumania aim at a new revision of 
revisionism) Let those who know Ru¬ 
mania bettei than Mr Muteaunu come 
forward and provide the answers. 


Overpopulation—The 
Cause ? 

G. N. 

Overpopulation explain, Indian 

poverty and misery. If there are 
more members in the family to feed than 
the resources available to buy the food, 
more students for enrolment in schools 
and colleges than buildings, staff and 
equipment to accommodate them, more | 
commuters than trains and buses to bold 
them, more peasants than land to woiit 
upon, more labourers than jobs in fac¬ 
tories, the all-explaining factor is over¬ 
population. The affluent would like to 
wish them away so that they could live 
in peace; the rulers, not that crass, feel 
appaientlv hopeless because the problem 
seems to be intractable; bureaucrats and 
contractors are happy because there are 
more sinecure jobs in the Family Plan¬ 
ning portfolio and plenty of money for 
transfer from the public exchequer to 
the private coffers. 

Let us have a glance at the money we 
have spent in killing the unborn and 
later we may try to study whether we 
could have spent the money in a more 
rewarding manner. The Indian Associa¬ 
tion for the Study of Population has! 
published a number of articles, compil¬ 
ed in book form. Population in India’s 
Development (Vikas Publishing House, 
Rs. 60) which provides a number of 
angles to study the population of India 
and wc shall quote from it extensively 
to get the picture. 

Money Spent on Family Planning 


1951-56 

Rs. 1.45 million 

1956-61 

.. R,. 2.56 .. 

1961-66 

.. Rs. 248.60 .. 

1966-67 

.. R*. 134.26 .. 

1967-68 

.. Rs. 265.23 .. 

1968.69 

.. Rs. 305.15 .. 

1969-70 

.. Rs. 361.84 .. 

1970-71 

Rs. 489.04 .. 

1971-72 

Rs. 617.56 .. 

1972-73 

.. Rs. 761-99 

1973-74 

.. Rs. 534.50 .. 

(estimated) 

1974-79 

Rs. 51-60 million 
(projected outlay) 
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The Central Government has from 
1957 to 1973 spent Rs. 318.8 million to 
reduce the population growth. What 
has it achieved hy spending this subs¬ 
tantial sum? The most optimistic esti¬ 
mate is that as a result of the program¬ 
me 14.7 million biiths have been arrest¬ 
ed by September 1973. The following 
table will gwe a comparative idea yeai- 
wise. 


Year Birthrate Growth i ate Population 
(per 1000) (percent) (in million) 


1961 

41.7 

1.89 

439 

1966 

41.1 

2.19 

489 

1970 

39.0 

2.04 

535 

1971 

38.1 

2.04 

547 

1972 

37.3 

2.05 

559 

1973 

36.4 

2.05 

570 

The Family Planning programme in the 


Fifth Plan aims at reducing the birth 
rate to 30 per thousand, the growth rate 
to 170 per cent and keeping the popula¬ 
tion at 637 million in 1979. By 1984, 
the desired figures are 25 pel thousand. 
1.4 per cent and 686 million. 

At first sight, the population growth 
in India as well as in the world seems 
alarming indeed—we arc terrified at the 
vision of a wmld swarming with mviiads 
of people frantically reseaiching foi 
food, clothes and sheltei. But the situa¬ 
tion may not be that awesome, if we 
keep in mind the steady development of 
technology or, to put it in the other way, 
steady decline of man's sense of help¬ 
lessness because of his power to over¬ 
come ignorance. Let us keep in mind 
ihal the vast world is still today largely 
unpeopled and thiee-fourths of the 
world—oceans—aic yet unexplored. And 
that takes us back to the natural ic- 
sources position in India. By all ac¬ 
counts, our attempts and thciefoic suc¬ 
cesses to explore natural resources have 
been so far ridiculously meagre or nil. 
Even the most panicky of Indians would 
not say that the natuial resources of 
the country—minerals, soils, water, 
fuels, building materials, forests- -are 
nearing depletion or going to deplete 
or going to deplete within the next cen ** 
tury at today's rate of consumption. In 
fact, we in our country do not know yel 
the precise resources situation—not to 
speak of the interaction between the 


resources and today's or tomorrow's 
technology. Tor example the I.A.S.P. 
study, mentioned above and so full of 
facts and figures, refers to the resources 
exploited so far and gives no indication 
about the projection figures of resources 
exploration. 

Therefore, it seems that all the peo¬ 
ple exercised over population growth 
are either frightened because they are 
ignorant or use population growth as an 
alibi That the latter is more plausible 
a hypothesis becomes apparent if we 
remember that the annual population 
giowth of 2.2 in our country should have 
been offset by the annual national in¬ 
come growth of 3 to 4 per cent. But 
as we know, poverty in our country has 
increased over the years steadily and will 
do so in the foreseeable years. Let us 
take one example to put the recoid 
straight—foodgi dins production, with 
190 as the base in 1961-62. 

Food Production 

The index number was then 95 in 
1959-60. 90 in 1965-66, 117 in 1967-68, 
134 in 1970-71. 132 in 1971-72, 119 in 
1972-73, and 133 in 1973-74. The in- 

ctease in the food production has been 
substantial^ mote than the population 
growth. This, in spite of the famously 
antique methods of farming. But who 
has piofited by the increae > 

The increase has been confined to ce¬ 
reals. The output of pulses, which 
aie the primary sources of protein of 
the j>oor, has shown a downward trend. 
The index number of the production of 
pises was 98 in 1970-71 as against 139 
of cereals, 79 in 1972-73 against 119 
of cereals. In the cereal group again 
wheat showed a spurt, rice less, and the 
inferior cereals lesser. Wheat production 
increased faster than population, rice at 
par, inferior cereals below. The story 
is the same in the matter of price. The 
wholesale price index of wheat stood at 
150, of rice 153, of pulses 180 in 1965- 
66. These three indices rose to 232, 
244 and 353 in 1972-73. In the bargain, 
the poor h ive been hit the hardest on 
both counts, production-wise and price- 
wise. The natuial conclusion is there¬ 
fore that the poor have become 
poorer not because of their breeding 
like anything, but because of the Govern¬ 


ment's vicious planning of production 
and prices. 

The story will be told all over if we 
take any other item on the subject. This 
is not to say that we can merrily go on 
producing children with no thought for 
the morrow; this is just to say that we 
do not have yet the wherewithals to blame 
the misery all on over-population. Given 
a steady economic growth, pressures'" 
develop to limit the family size. Let Us 
plan our family — but let us plan first 
our economic development a bit more 
rationally. 


Society Of Working 
Artists 

Sandip Sarkar 

A group which calls itself the Society 
of Working Artists. West Bengal, 
held its 9th exhibition of paintings and 
sculptures at the Birla Academy, 10-22 
December, and never has a group exhi¬ 
bited so much tripe. Never. The at¬ 
mosphere stank of rotting garbage. The 
sculptures were real horrors, particularly 
those of Arun Mukherjee. 

So were the paintings of Subir Sen 
and Animosh Sen. Subir Sen did book 
covers on large canvases while Animesh 
Sen exhibited trash. Sukumar Das 
had Muslim architecture, a veiled wo¬ 
man, with real jewellery stones inserted 
with glue into! her hand. It Was 
nauseous. 

However, there were two young paint¬ 
ers who showed some promise—Manab 
Banja and W. R. Kapoor. Barua does 
not dare very much. He mixes Rabin 
Mondal's primitive naivete with Ganesh 
Pyne's fantasy and Madhu Parek's folk 
stylisation, uses impasto, distorts and 
does so many things, but he is so cal¬ 
culating and design-oriented that he does 
not achieve much. Kapoor has a cer¬ 
tain amount of skill but his paintings 
are an imitation of Bikash Bhatta- 
charya's. His plump, well-fed womeii,** 
done realistically for surrealistic effect, 
lack intensity. 

Salil Bhattacharya is the only mature * 
artist in the group. He has taken over 
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the methods of the cubists with a ven¬ 
geance and knows how to use paints. 
In his paintings the main focal point is 
^ in the middle where he has worked very 
hard. Often he has not been able to 
balance form with the background. His 
construction is never weak but is not 
synchronised with outer space. Even 
* then one can feel the power of his 
vision. 


Two PJays 

v By A Drama Critic 
i 

•l 1 HERE seems to be a spate of plays 
• in Bengali based on 
Brecht's The Good Person of Szechuan, 
and recently Balaka staged two short 
plays Bhalomannsher Gappo and 
Charitrer Bidroho at the Mukta Angan. 
Balaka's simplified version of The Good 
^ Person of Szechuan found an echo 
in Bhalomanusher Gappo which show¬ 
ed how difficult it is for any basically 
good and honest person to survive in a 
world bristling with spongers, snipers, 

’ sharks and swindlers. All these types 
,are given adequate representation in the 
play which drives home the moot point 
quite successfully. 

As far as the play itself is concerned, 
the director, Rajen Das, would be well 
.^advised however to tighten up the struc¬ 
ture and the main body of the play. 
Loud prompting from the wings all 
through the play indicated a hurriedly 
got up and ill-rehearsed performance. 
Some of the actors muffed their lines as 
, well. Prasanta Dar. as Abhimannu, the 
good person, showed promise and was 
perhaps tHe only one who seemed at 
rase. 

" All the Brechtian trappings like masks, 
songs and placards were introduced with 
good effect. This was a condensed and 
compact story with the message coming 
through very clearly. 

Charitrer Bidroho on the other hand 
was a sort of play within a play where 
the director is unable to make the actors 
Repeat his lines and conform to their 
respective roles. They develop a. life 
and momentum of their own and give 
"vent to their outraged feelings prompt- 
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ed by the relentless pressure of adverse 
circumstances. Beginning with the kind 
of middle class vacillation which is so 
much a part of bur humdrum lives, the 
actors rebel against this mental sterility 
and gradually graduate to a state of 
heightened consciousness. In the end 
the victims of oppression turn on the 
oppressors with savage fury. What was 
originally meant to be a sex-thriller be¬ 
comes in the end a miniscule revolution 
against the director’s conscious attempts 
to lay down the law regarding the sex 
content of the play. 

Biren Nath as the young man on 
crutches kept up the intensity of a fast- 
developing explosive situation, and 
H.M.V. as the militant factory worker 
comes out convincingly with a Marxian 
analysis of the current economic situa¬ 
tion. On the whole it was a play devoid 
of any brilliant (lashes but in a quiet, 
respectable sort of way it left a simple 
message to be recollected in moments of 
tranquillity. 

Letters 

U.S., USSR, China 

Ajitha Narayanan has raised several 
interesting questions of philosophy in her 
contribution "On Unification*' (Frontier, 
October 5, 1974). In the spirit of her 
wish for open and frank critisism. I 
would like to examine a few of them. 

The first concerns her linking up of 
the USSR and the US., and her implicit 
assertion that there is no objective dif¬ 
ference between ‘‘U.S. imperialism” and 
“Soviet social-imperialism”. 

In my view, there are major differences 
between these two, the most important be¬ 
ing that the U.S. follows the policy of 
buttressing the top elements of society 
viz. the most reactionary classes, whereas 
the USSR follows a strategy of streng¬ 
thening the intermediate elements. 

The U.S. polity has itself come under 
the control of the most reactionary ele¬ 
ments within that society, so it is only 
natural that they support their cousins 
elsewhere. The Soviets, on the other 
hand, believe that while a thorough¬ 
going proletarian revolution is unlikely 
in most countries, it is possible to aid 


in the creation of situations whereby the 
top crust of a society can be over¬ 
thrown and replaced by tjhe l interme¬ 
diate classes. 

The Soviet policy in India, for exam* 
pic, closely followed this logic. White 
the United States followed a policy of 
encouraging the expansion of private 
monopolies, and aided the consolidation 
of the economic power of the landlord** 
kulak elements in the countryside, the 
USSR encouraged the growth of a 
public sector that was visualized as a 
'middle-class* response to top capitalist 
power. 

Objectively, there arc significant dif¬ 
ferences between the intermediate and 
top classes. These differences get blur¬ 
red only in (he deadly amalgam known 
as fascism. It is the duty of all elements 
of the Left to intensify the contradic¬ 
tions between the intermediate and the 
top classes, and work for the overthrow 
of the latter with the help of the form¬ 
er. In this task, while they will | bej] 
opposed fiercely by the U.S., they ob¬ 
tain the assistance of the USSR. 

Secondly, Ajitha makes a distinction 
between feudalism and imperialism, and 
depicts the second as the principal con¬ 
tradiction. This assumes the two to be 
independent of each other, whereas in 
fact they are tightly linked. Imperial¬ 
ism reveals itself in the socially back¬ 
ward areas as feudalism and monopoly 
capitalism. 

The feudal-landlord .’element? in the 
countryside and the monopoly capitalist 
elements in the cities have become com¬ 
prador in the classical sense, and there¬ 
fore an attack on imperialism cannot 
take place except through an attack on 
the feudal-landlord elements and the] 
monopoly capitalists. Again, success in 
such an operation is possible only 
through the formation of a broad demo¬ 
cratic coalition of all classes outside 
these two ultra-reactionary groups. 

References are made to a "ruling | 
clique” which was regarded as the slave 
of the U.S. till 1971 but which is now 
held as the slave of the USSR. Such) 
an approach may he emotionally |very 
satisfying, but it is not scientifically 
correct. In the first place, what is meant 
by "the ruling clique"? Is it a political 
party? A. class’ A group of indivi- 
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duals in my view there is no "ruling 
clique" but several cliques, each having 
largely autonomous control over one 
or the other segment of social or poli¬ 
tical life. Not all thesse cliques need 
be fought. Some may, indeed, be ren¬ 
dered helpful in an objective sense, at 
one or the other phase of the struggle 

There are, therefore, numerous cli¬ 
ques, including cliques that jk I tin 
■ stooges of one or the other foieign pow¬ 
er. To say that India is undo the 
control of one particular clique is to pie- 
suppose a degree of centralisation and 
effective administrative power lint 
verges on the absurd 

The fourth set of issue uiscd by 
Ajilha Concerns China In my view 
we need to shed the belief that outside 
people know more than we do about 
our own conditions, and so we must 
take their advice 

Fvents of the past few years hav* 
shown that China’s majoi preoccupa 
lion is with its own security The be¬ 
lief that it is facing a deep threat from 
all sides has become deeply embedded 
in the Chinese consciousness, and Ins 
sharply affected its policy towards the 
outside woild Like inv other country, 
it too has become inteiested in build¬ 
ing up lobbies m \anous countries, 
without bothciing about the social com¬ 
position of these lobbies Pakistan and f 
Cevlon are examples And the collect 
strategy for pieseiving internal security 
can often diveige from that needed to 
fuel ievolutionary wais 

Ceylon, particular^ should ha\e 
dispelled the view that thr Chinese are 
interested in "national liberation" stiug 
glrs outside Hie speedy despatch of 
arm* and ammunition p? Fron 
tier's quetry) to the Bandar a- 
naikc government to put down the JVP 
insurrection shows China's commitment 
to the 'stalus quo’ Even the much- 
maligncd Indian Go\eminent did not do 
anything more than despatch four heli- 
copteis foi transport of civil servants 
from Kandy to Colombo, and intensify 
naval patioiling off Ceylon No arms I 
were sent by India 

The China-fixation, (hciefoie is like- 1 
ly to distort strategy in unrealistic 
dnections, and will blur consideration of 


the unique featuies of the Indian situa¬ 
tion 

The foimation of a broad democra¬ 
tic coalition to uush the fascist tide now 
threatening to sweep over the whole 
country is the primaly task of the left 
It is good to know that the active cadies 
of the C P I (ML) aie going though a 
ie-examination of then strategy and tac¬ 
tics Hopefully the outcome of this 
will be the moio puiposeful entry of the 
C I 1 I (MI ) cadics into the broad anti¬ 
fascist democratic coalition being deve¬ 
loped m India 

M D Nalapat 
Trivandam 


Lin Piao Affair 

Picking up a quairel with the CPC, 
foi what Is it for the benefit of Russia 
Is u for the benefit of the USA* Is it 
foi the benefit of Indian capitalists * 
Of course 1 know you do not mean all 
these What is required utmost at pre¬ 
sent i* revolutionary unity at the na¬ 
tional and international level Mao 
bad to puige many of his comrades be¬ 
cause of their unscientific views and lack 
of capacity to correct then mistakes 
when pointed out Mao, unlike Stalin, 
nevei has physically liquidated any of 
his do>e comrades-in-aims I think you 
will not consider Lin Piao gieater than 
Chu Tell in the hisloiy of the Chinese 
Revolution But Chu Teh was not given 
any important assignment after libeia- 
Uon though this nevei affected the 
mutual lifelong friendship between him 
and Mao 

Mao has always been anxious to keep 
the aimy under the party’s control 
When Lin Piao began to behave like a 
warlord of yestei years he had to be 
thrown out from the party This is 
what happened in China It is said that 
in Ins mad subtective frenzy he had 
plotted to kill Mao. 

To attack Mao through Chou En-lai 
is bourgeois tactics. As for the article 
"CPC owes an Explanation" (16-11-74) 
it sounds as if Chou En-lai, the revision¬ 
ist, has imprisoned Mao and usurped 
the leadership of the CPC. The Tenth 
Congress of the CPC warf held while 
Mao was there and we have to picsume 


that it got his approval. If the Lin Piao 
admirers think that Mao is already in¬ 
capacitated by the revisionists headed 
by Chou En-lai, they should declare it 
publicly What they forget is that in 
the long history of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists Mao has always fought against 
rightists and leftists alike. 

M N. D Nair 
Trivandrum 

To Die ? 

Comrades Kistg Coud and Bhoomiah, 
Naxahtes, are under the death sentence 
which has not been commuted by the 
Central Government. We request all 
State Committees of civil libeities to 
agitate for them We want the addresses 
of such committees to get in touch with 
them The Central GqVenlment sus¬ 
pended all the death sentences passed 
before the jubilee celebrations But 
though the sentences on Gowd and 
Bhoomaiah) werb passed before that 
occasion these ha,vc not been can¬ 
celled 

P Vcnkatcswarulu 
General Secretary 
A P Civil Liberties Committee 
4-7-785, Esamia Bazar 
Hyderabad 500027 
Andhra Pradesh 

Angolan Agony 

Reader (November 30) in his ill- 
uiformed criticism of "The Angolap' 
Agony" (October 5), wants us to gloss 
over our weaknesses. Instead of our 
over coming them he would have us go 
down. impeiVious to the leahtics If 
Mi I K Shukla on the testimony of a 
great pan-African says something about 
a so-called leader, it doe9 not become 
slander just because it is unpalatable ot 
unknown to the Reader. We in Africa 
know what impact on any liberation 
movement the quality of leadership has. 

As an African activist I know what I 
am talking My readings from the 
Portuguese and French journals lead me 
to the same conclusions and opinions as 
those of Mr Shukla. 

An Angolan 
(Resident in India as student) 
Delhi 
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A BURNT OUT CASE ? 

A CCORDING to police reports, almost all the members of the CPI (ML) 
Central Committee, the pro-Lin Piao one reconstituted by Mr Mahadev 
Mukherjee, and its polit-bureau as well as the district committee leaders havfe been 
arrested within the course of a few weeks The arrests began, it it said, after a 
rather stormy meeting of the Central Committee m early November at which 
Mr Mukherjee came m for sharp criticism o\ei the individual annihilation 
lactic Mr Mukherjee is reported to have lesigned as General Secretary on 
the spot. He was latei arrested, aftei quite a few of his comrades 
had been rounded up The arrests piove that the mfiltiation of the group 
has been extensive 

How aie these people faring now m j^il or police lock-up Perhaps 
it is too early for them to be handed ov*r to the jail administration; perhaps 
they are still being “interrogated", which is a euphemism foi loiture The 
wife of a former journalist who was arrested found him black and blue when 
the was allowed to sec him And then one can read the following inimitable 
story m The Statesman, Calcutta* 

“The Park Street police filed a report on Wednesday (December 18) 
before Mr B. N Chandra, Metropolitan Magistiate, sitting in the court of 
*he Chief Metropolitan Magistrate, Calcutta, alleging that Mahadev Mukherjee 
attempted to commit suicide on Decembei 14 at 7-^ am m a lavatory of 
the Intelligence Branch Office in Lord Smha Road, Calcutta, under police 
flock-up, by putting fire to a napkin wrapped around his hands. 

“It was reported that th* wearing apparel of Mukherjee and some parts 
of his body were burnt On hearing Mukheijee’s scream, the constable on 
duty and others rescued him and after administering first aid. removed him 
♦o the police cases hospital. Alipore. where he wa^ attended to and later 
discharged. 

“It was further leported that the constable on duty heard Mukherjee 
crying out that that Comrades' allegation against me of misappropriation of 
Rs 1.82 lakhs of the party fund is all false* etc. 

"The accused Mukherjee is in police custody till December 27 next under 
the order of the Sub-Divisional Judicial Magistrate, Alipore, 24-Parganas. in 
connexion with a case of alleged criminal conspiiacy, rioting, murder, dacoity, 
waging war against the State, sedition etc 

“The Metropolitan Magistrate ordered the issue of a warrant of arrest 









against the accused for producing him 
before the court on January 2 M 

Mr Mukherjee was under very strict 
watch because he had once escaped 
from hospital while in custody, and iL 
is well known that the police, in their 
compassion for the prisoners, do not 
lend them any material with which 
they can attempt suicide— towels, box 
of matches and things like that Bf~ 
sides, of the many ways of committing 
suicide, putting fire to a napkin wiap- 
ped around one’s hands must be unique 

It is evident that Mi Mukherjee was 
m such a shape as a result of ‘interro¬ 
gation* that he could not be produced 
in court The erv about the money wes 
meant to reflect a pang of conscience 
that had in red him to lake his own 
life 

Muybe on some pretext or anothei 
Mi Mukheijte will not he piodured m 
couit until he is show-worthy Om 
magistrates will not object, they are 
great believeis If Mr Mukherjee— who 
is one of the many to undergo an ordeal 
by fire is aheady a burnt out case he 
may die The official version of a 
natuial death will he accepted and husi 
smess as usual will $jo on Such is 
the stale of West Bengal 

No Time To Quarrel 

Those who may wonder at the mesme¬ 
ric power ol the Congiess Piesident who 
has been able to make the n\al faction 
leaders of the youth and student wings 
of the West Bengal Congress to eat from 
the same organisational trough must have 
forgotten that only a few days ago the 
supienie leader of the pally had issued 
the teise direction *‘Let there be no 
differences in the party” The magic 
wand is hers, not his Mrs Gandhi was 
annoyed at the sharp exchanges in the 
executive of the Congress Paihamentary 
Party o\ti the question of nationalisa¬ 
tion of the sugai industry and Mr K D 
Malaviva*s pit i foi a puige of rightists 
from the Congiess A self-proclaimed 
fellow-liaveller, Mr Malaviya merely 
acted up to the latest fraternal call gi\en 
by the CPI in its draft political lesolu- 
tion foi the tenth congress to the pio 
gresiixes within the Congress party to 
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assert themselves Mrs Gandhi's admo¬ 
nition let! the paity's stand and hers as 
unclear as before Hei behest to the 
boys to highlight what the party and the 
Government have done foi the people 
w is not very helpful either What they 
have done to the people is for everyone 1 * 
to see, tht Piime Minister seems to sug¬ 
gest that whit they have done for the 
people is something entirely diffeient 
When the Prime Minister asks hei 
partymen to talk only of the plus points 
of then pally and Go\ernment she must 
musl ha\c a purpose m view Almost 
all Opposition paities agree that she has 
made up her mind to ask for a sudden 
dissolution of the Lok Sabha in the next 
hw weeks to toice a snap poll The 
Constitution may come in the way for 
the constitutional lequilenient of delimi¬ 
tation of constituencies on the basis of the 
1971 census results has not yet been met 
But where there is ingenuity there is a way 
Iheie is no provision for President’s rule 
at the Ccntie, and if the Pnmo Minister 
lesigns and a«ks for dissolution of the 
Lok Sabha in the next few weeks, the 
country will be left with a caretaker 
Ministry only Without a Lok Sabha it 
will noj be possible to pass even a \ote- 
on account budgtt to defray governmen¬ 
tal cxperdituie aftci Match 31 A 
stiong case foi a one-time exception of 
the mandatoiy piovision of the Consti¬ 
tution foi delimitation of constituencies 
after c\ci> census will thus have been 
made One mandatoiy pioMsion of the 
Constitution may be used by the Prime 
Minrtei to override another 

Even if the Prime Minister does not 
go in foi a snap poll and the present 
Lok Sabha is neimitted to run its full 
couise, thcie is not much time left for 
the ruling party to set about m earnest 
the tail of explaining to the people that 
without then knowing it how much of 
po\ pi *v Ins been eiadicated from the 
countiv The anti-smuggling campaign 
has lost much of its shine, so some othei 
gimmicks must be on the conveyoi line, 
like a (.tiling on urban property Pro¬ 
perty owneis know their Government, 
they will not panic, while the depmed 
will be impressed But the party must 
be ieady for deriving full advantage from 
such socialistic measures. The time for 
quan riling over policies and attitudes is 
up Congressmen will have to stow 


away then diffeieftces until the elections^ 
arc over and dedicate themselves to the 
all-imporlant task of winning the next 
elections At election-time their efforts f 
will be supplemented by active assistance 
fiom 500,000 or 1 million Seva Dal vol- 
from500,000 or I million Seva Dal vo * 
lunteers who will be present m everjr 
polling booth in the country to serve the 
voters God willing, if the party is re-*** 
turned to power there will be enough 
time foi discussing such trivial issues as 
nationalisation of the sugai industry or 
foi qinnellmg over so-called principles 
and policies of the Congiess 

In 

Devalue, Or.... 

De\dludhon of *hc lupee is one sub¬ 
ject on which most Indians have learnt 
not to trust ininistenal statements the 
equivocation that preceded the 196b de¬ 
valuation is all too fresh in our memory 
The Union Finance Minister, Mr C Su- 
biamamam, has now pulled all lus weight 
to nip any such speculation in the bud 
And the aiguments marshalled by him 
certainly look rational He has conceded 
that the lupee has suffered a very con¬ 
siderable fall m value, from 100 paise 
in 1949 to a mere 27 6 paise now But 
theie is no question of devaluing the 
currency on that count The currencies 
of many other developing countries— 
he cited the experience of Indonesia, 
Pakistan ind the 1 at in American nations 
- had also been depreciated owing to 
inflationary conditions. What is more, the 
dollai, the currency of what Mr Subra- 
mamam described as the strongest eco¬ 
nomy of the world, is in a similar situa¬ 
tion These paiallels, the Finance Minis¬ 
ter obviously hopes, should allay any fear 
tl at the rupee faces a critical or a uni¬ 
que situation and that it should be singled 
out for a dose of devaluation. 

The aigument is good so far as it 
goes But the pity is that it does not 
go far enough The theory that the in¬ 
terna) and the external value of a cur¬ 
rency should have some sort of parity 
has b\ and laige been discarded Ancl-v 
to that extent Mr Subramaniam is on 
stiong ground But the point is that the 
degree of inflation in India is far more 
pronounced than m most other countries. 
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^ During the first three quarters of 1974, 

* it has roughly ranged at an average rate 
„ of 30 per cent a year The second, and 

; 'the more important, 'point f jthat works 
^against India is that the balance of pay¬ 
ments situation for the country has taken 
an alarming turn m spite of a maikcd 
export growth. It is possible, and m- 

* deed likely, that the foreign friends of 

* India would mount a massive operation 
to help the country tide over the crisis 
But would be it without a price'' Past 
records do not support *uch a view There 
has always been an element of arm- 
twisting in such relief operations, and 
there r no leason to believe that the aid- 
giveis would refrain from putting such 
pressuies this time also To force a 
country to devalue its currency has al¬ 
most become a neo-colon 1 list veision of 
making a country sunender its sovereignly 
by guriboit diplomacy With a stag¬ 
nant economy, a lug deficit in the balance 

4 of payments and increasing relianct on 
foreign help, India's defence against a 
forced devaluation is now extiemely low 
And herein lies the dangei 

No Exit, No Reprieve 

A couespondenl writes from Delhi 
With all his flamboyance the Man 
fiom Laikana can learn a lesson oi two 
f from the Woman fiom Allahabad Both 
aie Pnme Ministers in then count!ics 
the foimer talks of a thousand-yeai war, 
the latter quietly transmutes piotectoiutes 
nto associated This legerdemain, has 
cartied her sneaking admiration, and 

* there are screen beauties of vestei 
years eagei to be snapped with this 
doughty lady. 

j Quite characteristically, their ies- 
ponses to situations and their styles of 
functioning reveal Mr Bhutto and 
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Mis Gandhi lor the man and 
woman they are. Take the issue 
of passports Mr Bhutto threatens loud¬ 
ly for all the world to hear that he would 
impound the passport of this or that 
opponent There is a retaliatory choius 
of protest all over, that this is despotism 
and cannot be taken lying down. 

In contrast what does the Pnyadai- 
*him Government dcO It has issued a 
secret cueular to officers winch effec¬ 
tively though silently achieves the re 
suits which Mi Bhutto's fiats may just 
dream of The circular says that when 
the officer ceitifie* someone's case he 
also takes the responsibility of certify¬ 
ing from the point of view of police 
verification and no further police veri 
fkdtion is done Instead of making any¬ 
thing easier for anyone, it makes every 
officer hesitant You may be told thit 
this can he done through o usual po¬ 
lice verifyition, and in that case no 
teitifiratc fiom any Deputy Secretary 
or a Stipendiary Fnsj Class Magistrate 
i needed Easiei said than done. This 
sou realise when vou wsit a police 
‘tdtion wheie you are told* perhaps 
properly, that ii is no function of the 
police to help you get a passport un¬ 
less your papeis are sent to them by 
the Regional Passport Office* for veu- 
ficalion etc You aife convinced 1 It 
impresses you as flawless But equally 
flawless, on the surface, is the requne 
ment that you be ceitified by a Deputy 
Secretary Stipendiary First Class Ma¬ 
gistrate who must have known you fui 
two yea is 

The question is how manv of us can 
be so puvileged as to enjoy the fnend 
ship oi acqumtancc of a Deputy Secre- 
taiy oi a Magistrate, first or thud class 
And yet pissport poses no difficulty foi 
smuggle! s racketeers, contraband ped¬ 
lars They get it daily Who issues to 
them? Are they all friends of the offi¬ 
cials Why docs the Government of 
India want V 011 he fuends with tin 
tiaitoious class of officials, or why does 
it requne you to belong to the class of 
noveau rich", (iroks utm-iunneis, and 
hustlers? Whv, as an honest citizen, 
vou are denied a passport, if you want 
to quit for e job abroad or fulfil some 
assignment ? Ask these and a host of 
other questions You will know quickly 
which class is allowed this as a mailt i 


of right You are not given a job nor 
allowed to get away Commit suicide, 
oi fight, oi be labelled unpatriotic. But 
remembet. you are no Gandhi to be the 
director of, half a dozen firms, or some¬ 
body's daughter-in-law to be earning 
Rs 9,000 and odd as monthly salary 
from an insurance company so is not to 
wish for leaving the country 
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Peace-mongering In The Indian 
Sub-Continent 

R P Muilick 


IN the context of the general fcai of 
* a nucleai war developing all of a 
sudden in the Middle Tast the nuclear 
capability of India adds a new dinun 
sion to the siiuition in South Asn 
Prospects of peace lure now hinge on 
the calculations of New Delhi regirdmv 
its stiatcgic ohjcdixc of maintaining it¬ 
self as a dominant power and a future 
challengei to China 

Japan had suffered grievously during 
the dose of Woild Wai II as a taigel 
of the Bist atomic bomb It had to op 
pose pieparations hy nuclear *ispu inis 
anlywhert in the woild to acquue 01 
expand cipuihes to deliver the ‘goods* 
after India's ‘accomplishment* m the 
field of nuclevi w t iponi\ P pels like 
Asahi Shimbun detected and analysed the 
real intention as ipunst the appaicnt 
and deceptive Ulund the May 1974 
undergiound explosion m Rajasthan 
The explosion indicated the opening of 
a new chaplei m the evolution of Indua 
as a bouigeois nation-Stale set on the 
classical impeilalist path of emplo\ing 
deterrent military power to achieve poli¬ 
tical ends The luting elite lesponsibh 
for tumuiy over the State's defence po 
ht> from conventional to nuclear weaponiy 
has chopped enough hints evn since m 
cheating fixed stiategy aimed at aequn 
mg "self sufficiency" in nucleai fuel as 
to maintain unhindtied progress towaids 
i nuclear stockpile Naion wheie the 
Congress held v conclave to adopt the 
povvei political decisions to be effected at 
home, symbolises the new clan of tin 
elite the site selected foi developing 
"atomic energy for peaceful purposes" 
will become another landmaik along the 
road to absolute military supremacy in 
the South Asian region 

What the Chinese Vice4Pi<cmier. Mi 
Ten? Hsiao-ping told a non-official dele¬ 
gation from Japan on June 6 is now 
known That Russia is behind India's 
decision to enter and piosper by remain 
mg in the nuclear club has been borne 
out bv the slow though sure footed po¬ 


litical march northwards Sikkim has 
been inroiporated as virtually a pro¬ 
vince though maintaining the iar 
gon of an "associate" Stale Nepal is 
being cajoled and bullied to accept the 
annexation of Sikkim an example of 
the Bntish imperialistic hang-ovei Pe- 
tiol has been withheld the Kosi river 
piojtd vntually jettisoned (because of 
pool little Nepil’s "apathy" towards the 
very scheme that would benefit its west 
cm region most), diplomatic angei ex 
hibited ovci Ncpalcese public expressions 
of piotesl against the eclipse of the 
Sikkimese light to self-determination , 
and fuihvc threats aie now being held 
out hy slopping the export of esxentn 1 
consumer goods like salt 

Peace Zone 

India's attitude towaids the question 
of a nuclcai-frec peace /one m the 
South Asian legion brings out its ambi- 
v alenc t A universally acceptable pnn 
ciplt dots not become vitiated just be 
caust it is sponsored by a neighboring 
Stale with which India had had confion 
rations since the advent of independence 
Yet the UN saw these two ncighboui- 
ing States wi angling and splitting and 
two resolutions being passed While 
New Delhi insisted on an initiative com 
ing from all littoial States concerned m 
a conceited manner, Pakistan made 
stiaight foi the ultimate objective of a 
nucleai fiee South Asia Compounded 
with tins sorry exhibition of a peisistent 
ufusal to face realities and to present 
a unitedly agreed front in the UN 
is tht "feeling** of the Government of 
India that 'any attempt at solution of 
the pioblem of keeping the Indian Ocean 
fiee fiom naval bases will be counter- 
pi oductive as the question can be 
settled only at the UN elvel** (Times 
of India News service report of the pro¬ 
ceedings in the Raiya Sabha Novemb^i 
15) Yet, when Dr Kissingei came to 
India and tilled with marvellous diplo¬ 
matic affability towaids the Government 


I 

of India's strategic aim of superiority^ 
in the Indian Ocean zone, the Defence'* 
Minister just talked about the US. base 
of Diego Garcia, agreed to disagree * 
with him, but could not see the necessity- ^ 
of clinching thi* issue, or the allied one 
of U S naval presence m the area (in- ‘ 
eluding entry, at will, of a sizable fleet 
including vessels equipped with nuclear* 
missiles and powei) ^ 

The root of tlu matter is that New 
Delhi knows well every detail of the 
armed presence of both the USA and 
USSR, their eoopciatyive contention irx 
the Indian Ocean, and, since the latter 
has to be given all indulgence as a 
"tiadilional ally’\ the former cinnot bt 
appio-idied foimally even on the subject 
As a icsult of New Delhi's studied in¬ 
action cloaked m verbose propaganda 
for international consumption, its alleged 
solicitude loi crevtinr md maintaining 
peai* in South Asia is a pastime foi 
sconng fine points of political polemics, 
foi getting the basic tenets of Pinchsheel 
and co-existence on the basis of mutual 
lespect thus lgnoung Pakistan as well 
a* China 

It is for the unbiassed to see now 
thit the latter two have won gieatCT in¬ 
ternational support m the UN ove? 
then consistent stand in fivoui of rid¬ 
ding South Asia and the Middle East 
of the nucleai menace The chagrin of 
New Delhi’s repiesentative in the UN 
was complete when, closely following on 
his spuming of a Swedish suggestion for 
the "placing of all its nuclear activities 
undei international safeguards" in the 
Political Committee (October 26), the 
same committee adopted a 13-nation 
resolution that "noted with concern the 
expansion of the nuclear club" Strange¬ 
ly enough, the piesent lulcrs of India, 
who have sworn dnd still swear by peace 
and non-violence between nations, can¬ 
not agree with the simple and forthright 
suggestion foi international supervision! 
of all nuclear explosions, which is ne¬ 
cessary if only "to neutralise risks which 
peaceful nuclear explosions, if at all re¬ 
quired. can pose for weapons develop¬ 
ment and nuclear armament" 

Nearer To Sangh 

In opting for nuclear capability, the 
ruling Congress has come closer to the 
light reactionary }an Sangh (a party it 
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k never tires of condemning but whose 
feathers of supercharged ultra-nationalism 
« it borrows. What will be the wages of 
such strategy ? The events of Decem- 
*"*ber 1971, when the real liberation of 
East Bengal was stalled by a controlled 
and super-imposed “liberation** with the 
help of a still conventional war machine, 

* did leave a new awareness among the 
ruling class leadership here. It was as 
though the'entire political situation in 
South Asia acquired a perspective mobi¬ 
lity, the ultimate end of which could 
inspire it with a bourgeois-chauvinistic 
elan. Despite the cruelly burdensome 

JU cost-factor of the ''liberation” and the 
victory, this leadership has continued to 
nurse the objective of achieving a de¬ 
cisive domination. This concept has by 
and large bred a sense of urgency to 
go ahead and perfect its missile srtategy. 
It has seen, since the Arab-Israeli war 

* of October 1973, that tactically effective 

* missiles—surface-to-air, surface-to-sur¬ 

face, air-to-ground, and the submarine- 
or-specd boat-fired types—can prove de¬ 
vastating in any limited war (legional) 
of short duration. , Hence the need for 

-(i) going all out in the indigenous pro¬ 
duction of missiles—as announced by 
the Minister for Defence Produc¬ 
tion on Novembei 30 in the Rajya 
Sabha. The public sector corporation, 
Bharat Dynamics Ltd., at Hyderabad, 
has already swung into the manufacture 
/of such types; and (ii) importing the 
same from Russia with which India has 
a treaty of friendship. If small and in¬ 
significant West Asian States, like Abu 
x Dhabi, or the more important, Saudi 
Arabia, could decide to acquire super- 
sophisticated combat aircraft and mis¬ 
siles, why not India? It is only a pro¬ 
verbial hair-breadth difference between 
iic attitude of pugnacious defiance (of 
all the well-meaning peace-directioned 
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resolutions of the UN) by Israel which 
is committed to using atomic weapons in 
any future war, and that oriented towards 
accompolishing power-deterrence through 
the self-same strategy which India exhi¬ 
bits, though it is quite capable of mas¬ 
king the strategic purposes and objectives 
with repetitive moralisations on peaceful 
intentions. Since the U.S. and the USSR 
have already shown the way to smaller- 
than-super powers in West Asia as to how 
they could acquire, through borrowing 
or graUitious aid, missiles and nuclear- 
energy, the former by emboldening and 
empowering Israel, and the latter vis-a¬ 
vis Egypt, Syria and Iraq, there remains no 
bar to a re-enactment of that drama is 
South Asia. Already CENTO-sponsored 
naval exercises have taken place, spaced 
over eleven days. Both the super-pow¬ 
ers are now decisively increasing their 
naval presence, and feverishly furnish¬ 
ing bases with all necessary installations 
for the re-equipment and replenishment 
of vessels and a sophisticated communi¬ 
cations system. India is not lagging be¬ 
hind. thanks to meaningful and interes¬ 
ted aid from Russia in the fields of 
ballistic and satellite-operated com¬ 
munications technology. Should 
contention and conflict develop between 
the USSR and China over their disputed 
borders in the north (Moscow lias all 
but rejected a recent Peking proposal 
for a non-aggression pact and mutual 
withdrawal of troops from disputed 
areas), there is every possibility of India’s 
nuclear-ruin-missile strategy coming into 
open application; reasons for conflict 
along the northern Himalayan border 
can be cooked up easily to provide the 
pretext. It is in this context of a possi¬ 
ble future conflagration in Asia, in which 
nuclear weaponry is likely to be used 
with no bolds barred that the role of 

Nepal assumes significance. Not without 
reason, therefore, has a pressure cam¬ 
paign been mounted against Nepal, its al¬ 
leged “truculence” (meaning insubordi¬ 
nation towards the big brother in the 
South), its allegedly opportunistic balan¬ 
cing of power between China and India. 
Could there be a cruder distortion of 
the Nepalese policy of offering sincere 
friendship to both 7 


Who Will Control The 
World’s Resources ? 

TN the past year, a battle over the 
future distribution of the world's 
resources has emerged that will shapie 
the history of the final quarter of the 
twentieth century. Third World coun¬ 
tries have mounted an unprecedented 
campaign to develop economic and poli¬ 
tical power over their resources and to 
change the terms of international trade. 
The U.S. has responded with a policy 
of confrontation, trying to organize the 
consuming nations in order to break the 
tenuous unity forged by the raw mate¬ 
rials producing countries. Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger lias led the way in 
trying to maintain the balance of power 
that fa\ours the rich industrialized na¬ 
tions over the poor developing countries 
of the Third World. 

The oil cmbaigo and price increases 
that followed last year’s October Mid¬ 
east war marked a dramatic turning point 
in the move by Third World countries 
to change this balance. For the first 
time, the diverse Arab countries achiev¬ 
ed the necessary unity to use the politi¬ 
cal and economic power inherent in 
theii control of the world’s exported oil. 

The Arab countries found that by 
acting in concert, thev could successfully 
use their oil as a political weapon to 
pressure vacillating Western European 
countries and Japan to move toward 
greater suppoil for the Arab Slates and 
the Palestinians in the Midcast mnflict. 
Al the same time, the OPEC countries 
also found the economic value of unity 
—since then, thev have increased the 
export price of then oil fourfold. To 
the OPEC countries, thi.s was long over¬ 
due compensation for more than half a 
century of extraction of their oil at arti¬ 
ficially low price by the Western oil 
companies. 

The oil embargo and price increases 
showed the potential of producers* or¬ 
ganizations that had been called for by 
the fourth Non-Aligned Nations Confer¬ 
ence that met in Algiers a month before 
the October war broke out. The con¬ 
ference—which brought together a Ve- 
cord 76 countries and representatives of 
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16 nation*! liberation movements con¬ 
demned multi national corporations for 
their “open or camouflaged economic 
aggiession” against Third World nations. 

The confeience noted that the Thud 
World, with 70 per cent of the world’s 
population, received only 10 pei cent of 
the woild’s income —and that the situa¬ 
tion is getting w’oise. The developing 
countries’ share in woild hade, the con¬ 
ference economic document said, drop¬ 
ped Irom 21.3 pel cent m l%0 to 17.6 
per rent in 1970. 

Although serious conflicts within the 
non-aligned nations movement emerged 
at the Algiers meeting, the political and 
economic advantages of unity wne soon 
demonstrated by the oil embargo and 
the confrontations that developed in 

1974. 

The non-aligned nations then sought 
to move the debate fiom Algiers to the 
world forum of the United Nations. 
Algerian Foreign Minister Abdelaziz 
Bouteflika, acting on behalf of the non- 
aligned nations gioup, called for a spe¬ 
cial session of the UN in April to dis 
cuss raw materials—an effort to coun¬ 
ter moves by the U.S. to organize 
Western Emopc and Japan into a com¬ 
mon front of oil consumers to confront 
the producing nations, and to divide the 
Third World along the lines of oil con¬ 
suming and oil producing nations. 

Although the U.S. sought to play 
down the special UN session, it was 
viewed with extreme seriousness through¬ 
out the rest of the woild Fifty coun¬ 
tries sent foieign ministers, and seveial 
sent heads of state. Il^nry Kis 
singei decided at the last minute to 
attend the session. In a statement that 
would essentially be repeated by the U.S. 
throughout the year, Kissingei cautioned 
Third World countries against forming 
cartels, and warned that ’’large price 
increases coupled with production res¬ 
trictions involve potential disaster; global 
inflation followed by global recession 
from which no nation could escape.” 

Although no concrete programme 
emerged from the raw materials confer¬ 
ence, the delegates passed without a 
formal vote a “Declaration on the Estab¬ 
lishment of a New International Order” 
and an “Action Programme” which 
urged the formation of producers’ orga¬ 
nizations, price increases for raw mate- 


iials, support for nationalization and 
the elimination oi renegotiation of the 
^80 to >100 billion Third World debt 
to the industrialized countries. 

The U.S. expressed open dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the document. U.S. ambassa¬ 
dor John Scab chaiged the Third World 
with using “steamroller tactics” to push 
the ptogramme thiough. 

The arguments laised by the Third 
Woild count!les at the conference about 
deteriorating terms of trade and the need 
to raise piices on raw materials were bol¬ 
stered by a UN study released in April 
by the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development. According to the study, 
terms of Hade between industrialized and 
Thud Woild countiies deteriorated by 
15 per cent between 1955 and 1922 “In 
othci words”, the report said, “the de¬ 
veloping lands recorded a loss of some 
M0 billion in that penod, a figure that 
exceeds the |Otal public aid to the poorer 
countries”. 

The UN conference on law materials 
set the terms of debate for lluee othei 
important UN-sponsored conferences held 
this year to deal with various aspects 
of the question of distributing the world’s 
nches. 

* SEA RESOURCES: In July and 
August, 5,000 leprcscntahves and ob- 
seivers from 150 countries met in Cara¬ 
cas, Venezuela, to draft a new chartei 
governing the future control and use 
of the ocean’s resources. A majoi un- 
icsolved issue, scheduled to be discussed 
at the next sea conference in 1975, is 
whether the sea's wealth should be ex¬ 
ploited by a UN agency and used prima¬ 
rily to de\clop pool countries or whe¬ 
ther. us the U.S. wants, private corpora¬ 
tions from the advanced industrialized 
countries should receive licences to ex¬ 
ploit the sea to their own profit. 

* POPULATION: At the UN Conference 
on Population held in August in Buchar¬ 
est. Rumania, debate focused on the 
question of whether over-population oi 
economic underdevelopment is the more 
cutical pioblem. The U.S. led the 
Western industrialized countries in pus¬ 
hing the Malthusian “population bomb” 
theory. Third World countries argued 
that underdevelopment and the grossly 
unequal distribution of the world’s re- 
souiccs and not “over-population” —are 


the root cause of starvation and poverty. * 
* FOOD: Although the same basic 
conflicts between the Third World and 
the Western industrialized nations were 
again raised at the World Food Confer^ 
once in Rome, the focus of concern was * 
the immediate crisis of potential mass 
starvation this winter. Delegates were 
told that nearly 500 million people are* 
suffering from some form of hunger and*-* 1 
warned that as many as 20 million peo¬ 
ple could die from starvation in the 
coming months. 

Rut even on the issue of more U.S. 
food aid this year to help meet the world 
food crisis, the Fold administration too 1 * 
a hard line. Although the U.S is by 
far the world’s largest producer and ex¬ 
porter of food, the administration has 
cut back the real amount of grain it 
is sending oveiseas to feed the desperate¬ 
ly hungry U S. food aid h<'s fallen 
3 million tons this year. Piesident Ford«> 
jected a request from the U.S. dclega 
tion at the conference to increase the 
U.S. contribution this year by one million 
Ions. 

The U.S. attitude at the World Food 
Confeience underscored the policy of 
confrontation that has been pursued since 
the oil embargo first raised for the U.S. 
the spectre of a more equitable shar¬ 
ing of the woild’s wealth between rich 
industrialized countries and the Third 
World. 

Twin the beginning, Kissinger called 
foi unity among the Western oil con¬ 
suming nations to confront the oil pro¬ 
ducers and foite down the price of oil. 

A cartel of consuming countries, Kissin¬ 
ger suggested, could extend to other in)* 
portant raw materials as well to prevent 
effective action by Third World produ¬ 
cer countries. At the same time Kissm-* 
ger has sought to isolate the oil produ¬ 
cers from other Third World countries 
that aie suffering from higher oil prices. 

At the UN session on raw materials in 
April, Kissinger acknowleged' the right 
of countries to seek fairer prices for 
th(eir raw materials, but warned Third 
World nations not to form producers* 
cartels. Attacking what he called t 
“politics of pressure and threats”, Kissin- I 
ger told the conference that oil price in-* I 
creases threatened the world with “glo¬ 
bal inflation” and “recession”. Thi* 
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them? was taken even farther at the 
* opening.bf the UN General Assembly in 
' September when Kissinger demanded a 
reduction in oil prices, issuing a veiled 
threat of military intervention against 
the oil producing nations, and clearly 
linking future U.S. food aid with raw 
materials prices. 

. Kissinger's efforts to rally the other 
major oil consuming nations to form a 
consumers' # cartel failed last winter. 
France, in paVticular, sought an alteina¬ 
tive strategy of cooperation rather than 
confrontation with the oil producers. The 
- french said that rather than trying to 
force down the price of oil, the West 
needed to learn to live with the new leality. 
France concluded large slate-to-state oil 
deals with the producer nations, exchan¬ 
ging technology, equipment and weapon- 
iv for oil Other consumer nations, in¬ 
cluding Britain, West Germany, Italy and 
Japan followed France in concluding 
bilateral state-to-state oil deals. 

By this fall, however, Kissinger had 
managed to forge enough unity among 
the major consuming nations 
to form the International Ener¬ 
gy Agency to cooperate on energy. The 
IEA includes far-reaching provisions that 
could lead to a consumers* cartel. But 
it is still not clear that the Western Eu¬ 
ropean nations and Japan which import 
80 per cent of their oil, most of it from 
the Middle East—are willing to risk a 
controntation under U.S. leadership with 
the oil-producing nations. 

State Department documents have re¬ 
vealed that Kissinger’s policy of confron- 
lation over oil extends to all raw mate¬ 
rials produced by the Third World. An 
internal study prepared for Kissinger 
, January 22, 1974 acknowledges that the 
U.S. could pay "substantial increases" in 
r prices for most raw materials without 
passing on the cost *° *be American con¬ 
sumer, but rejects that option and out¬ 
lines a strategy to break attempts at for¬ 
mation of effective producers* organiza¬ 
tions. 

This policy has not changed under the 
Ford administration. A State Department 
study completed in September and quo¬ 
ted by the New York Times November 
17, advocates "upgrading relations" with 
reliable raw materials suppliers including 
"Canada. Australia, Brazil, Rhodesia 
and South Africa", while avoiding pay¬ 


ing higher prices to the "less developed 
countries**. 

The strategy of the Third World coun¬ 
tries has hern to try to achieve unity- 
unity among the producers of the same 
raw material, and unity throughout the 
Third World to support the actions of 
producer groups such as OPEC. The 
problems facing the Third World coun¬ 
tries, however, are foimidable. Many 
of the poorest countries are especially 
vulnerable because of their dependence 
on the U.S for food aid. Bangladesh, 
for example, caved in to U.S. pressure 
to halt its hade with Cuba in order to 
get U.S. quin shipments. Bangladesh is 
one of the most despot ate countries for 
whom a simple threat not to grant food 
aid has a powerful impact. Other less 
vulnerable countries arc still aware that 
the U.S. can exert tremendous pressure 
against an independent Third World 
country. The case of Chile is the most 
dramatic recent example, underscored by 
the revelation that Kissinger himself ap¬ 
proved covert operations and took com¬ 
mand of the economic blockade that to¬ 
gether led to the toppling of the Allende 
government. 

A irajor problem lacing the develop¬ 
ing countries is maintaining the unity of 
producers and consumers among the 
Third World nations, a problem that is 
particularly acute in the case of oil, since 
it is a vital commodity for all countries. 
Third World oil consuming nations have 
been especially hard hit by the increase 
in oil pi ices. Besides draining their scarce 
folfeign reserves to pay the petroleum 
hill, they have had to pay higher prices 
for 'imported industrial equipment and 
other manufactured goods from the deve¬ 
loped nations. 

One solution, proposed to the Third 
Woild by Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, 
is that the OPEC countries invest their 
new riches in the underdeveloped world. 
This, he says would help the other Third 
W’orld counhies with their balance of 
payments and gi\c them an immediate 
stake in supporting OPEC and the larger 
battle for control by the Third World 
over its raw materials. 

(International Bulletin) 


The Parvathipuram Case 

1). Krishnamurty 

/"\N 16-1-1970 a First Information 
Report (FIR) was registered in 
the Parvathipuram Taluka Police Station 
in Srikakulam Distiict of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. The names of 148 persons were 
mentioned in this leport among others, 
stating that the Communist Party of 
India (Marxist-Lcninist) popularly known 
as Naxahtes, decided to bring about re¬ 
volution through violence and that some 
of the most important people like Vempa- 
tapu Satyanafoyana, Chowdary Tejes- 
wara Rao and otheis, at the incitement 
of Charu Mazumdar Kanu Sanyal and 
Sushital Roy Chowdhury met at Bodda- 
padu Village in Srikakulam District in 
or about October 1968, and conspired 
to commit dacoities, murder land¬ 
lords, attack the police and other gov¬ 
ernmental officials to overthrow the 
Government. The chargesheeft men¬ 
tioned as many as 30 murders, 100 da¬ 
coities and about 200 other offences | 
committed by the accused till 26-10-1970, 
i.e. the date in which it was filed. 

The Government did not stop with 
filing the chargesheet alone. Instead of 
producing the arrested in a court of 
law, it shot down Comrades Vempatapu 
Satyanarayana, Adibhatla Kailasam, Pbtt- 
dala Balakrishna, an engineering college 
lecturer, Rameshchandra Saho, Dr 
Devinem Mallikharjunadu, Dr Chan- 
ganti Bhaskara Rao, Subba Rao Pani- 
grahi, Panchadi Knshnamurty and his 
wife Panchadi Nirmala, Thamada Gana- 
pati, Arika Somulu, Rajaram Reddy 
and many others. At last a charge- 
sheet was filed on 26-10-1970 against 140 
people among whom were Chowdary 
Tejeswaia Rao, Kanu 'Sanyal, Souren 
Bosu and other*. The prosecution has 
cited 1,024 witnesses on its side and| 
thousands of pages of documents and 
other material. 

The Government played all sorts of 
tucks to delay the trial and to a great 
extent it succeeded. The trial began 
on 14-11-1974, 58 months after the FIR 
was filed, when the charges were framed 
against the accused in the Additional 
Sessions Court at Visakhapatnam. The 
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charges against Comrade Tejeswara 
Rao and 74 other accused were 
conspiracy to overthrow the Govern¬ 
ment. collection of arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, preaching of violence, waging wai 
against the Go\ernment and committing 
of murders, dacoities elf. under various 
sections of the Indian Penal Code 

The examination of the prosecution 
witnesses began on 20 11 1074 and till 
26 11 1974. three d|>piovers base been 
examined With all the past expeiunce 
and delaying tu(tns of the Government, 
nobody can sa> how many months and 
yeais it will lake to complete the examina 
non of all the 1,024 piosccuhon witnesses 

A committee undu the piesidentslup 
of Su lanmala Nagi Reddy, a veteran 
revolutionary, is looking aftei the de¬ 
fence inangtmcnts in this conspnacy 
case as well a* many other cases m An- 
dhia Pradesh, ptituulaily in the Agency 
areas of Srik ikulam district now pend¬ 
ing fiom the committal stage to the High 
Court and Supreme Court This Com¬ 
mittee is a Hanging legal defence for all 
those who want and accept its defence 
anangemeuts It has engaged Sri S V 
L Naiasimham, an experienced and 
veteran advnalc of Guntur town, and 
Sri K. Ramakushna Reddy, advocate of 
Anantapsr town. They aie defending 
comrades Tejeswara Rao, Kanu Sanyal, 
Souren Bose, Ohowdhury Sampoolnani- 
m&, tribal leaders like Govinda- 
rao Yendudora Nimmala Krishna Mui- 
Yy and 28 other accused, mostly peasants 
and tribil tonuadcs Others have en 
gaged their own ad\orates A few have 

boycotted the court 

The Parvuthipuiam case has acquired 
a unique position m tlu annals of the 
revolutionary movement and the judicial 
system in the country as it involves top 
ranking leaders of the Naxalite move¬ 
ment and a very large number of wit¬ 
nesses It is said to be the biggest case 
ever of this nature m South Asia 

The defence committee has appealed 
to the public to donate liberally, and 
offer other help All this should be sent 
to T. Nagi Redd> Sai Nagar, Ananta- 
pur, Andhra Pradesh (India) 


Of Games & Gamesters 

Gyan Kapur 

yn H\T, after all is illegal and what 
” legal? And how far can or should 
the police interfere m our personal life? 
These are questions which come to mind 
on leading a gem of a news item on the 
anti-smuggling campaign m Bombay and 
its neighbourhood. 

Among those who had the misfortune 
to fall into the dragnet of the anti¬ 
smuggling bugade, it seems, was a priest 
Among the things seized from his room, 
stiangely enough, were contraceptives 
One is left totally m the dark as to why 
this should be a crime when the Gov¬ 
ernment is so much committed to family 
planning Is it because the police did 
not expect a priest to have any use for 
these things and were shocked at the 
very idea that he might need them 1 ' Or 
is it that they were imported illegally' 
If so, could not a point be stretched and 
the puest’s woik appreciated, any way 
one looks at it, for the social service he 
is doinng<> 

The dust seemed to have settled down 
after the stoim caused by the sudden 
action against freebooters who provided 
us with those foreign luxuries for which 
many of us hankered They have re¬ 
appeared and business is going on as 
usual 

If one believes even half of the iu- 
mours. a good deal of Bombay City's 
prosperity of late has been built on the 
clandestine tiade It was optimistic for 
the Government or anyone to hope that 
the smuggleis would just sit tight There 
weie too many people involved What 
will happen if they shift their operations 
to the Lastein Zone, with Calcutta as 
its base* With its economy in a mess, 
and large armies of unemployed, the 
legion will no doubt give an open wel¬ 
come to anything which offers a chance 
to live for large numbers who are other¬ 
wise denied this and would care nothing 
how it comes Should it happen, it is 
certainly not going to be an unmixed 
blessing 

For those not possessing a cal in 
Calcutta g.ettmg to their places of work 


and back home is a daily miracle for 
which they are thankful to their stars, 
Theie are, of course, frequent threats 
fiom the West Bengal Chief Minister to 
close down the Calcutta State Transport 
Corporation, if its working does not im¬ 
prove. But really no one takes such 
threats seriously, perhaps, the jphief 
Minister himself least of all. Anyway, 
things being as they are, one doubts 
if it would make much of a difference. 
Like the power crisis, it seems more and 
more clear that nothing good will come 
of it till the whole transport system in 
Calcutta breaks down completely Only 
then some thought may be seuously giv¬ 
en to it and order may emerge out of 
chaos 

Ten of the CbTC s vehicles, it is re¬ 
ported, ate to be sold to the Calcutta 
Corpotation as they are found to be un¬ 
fit for anything We do not quarrel 
with this eminently sound proposal. 
Vehicles in the Calcutta Corporation 
have a way of getting old before their 
time Anyway, it is doubtful if anyone 
in that august body knows which is a new 
vehicle and which an old one So what 
is the point of buying new ones'' The 
only thing which counts is to inflate the 
numbei 

No, we do not quarrel with the pro¬ 
posal, but we do feel it does not go far 
enough Why should there be this enor¬ 
mous wastage 1 ' All the vehicles of the 
Corporation, the Tramways and the 
State Transport Corporation should be 
pooled and put under one authority We 
should do away with the luxury of seats 
in trams and buses and solve two pro¬ 
blems at the same time. 

During ddytime all the vehicles can 
carry passengers. At night, they can 
carry garbage, thus increasing vastly the 
numbei of vehicles available for this job 
Outwardly, most of the buses haTdiy 
differ from the garbage trucks even now. 

For Frontier contact : 
BANKURA NEWSPAPER 
AGENCY, 

Lokepur, 

P.O. & Dist. Bankura. 
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If they stink a little in the morning, for 
t those who can't stand it there are the 
taxis or at least the mini-buses But we 
* shall have a thoroughly garbage-free 
^Calcutta and enough vehicles to carry all 
the passengers. 

And there will be a bonus too With 
all the vehicles out on the streets, day 


^ IM^^AL ben's latest film Chorus 
is an exciting experiment in ap¬ 
plying Brechtian techniques to cinema 
and brings to a fruitful culmination the 
director's continuous efforts to come out 
of the trappings of the conventional narra 
tive pattern Here, as m some of his 
r earlier films, he has tiled to use his medi- 
. um for tie projection of socio-political 
problems and his protests against the 
tyranny of the establishment which ap¬ 
pears in the form of a para-mihtary in¬ 
dustrial complex, securely housed in a 
.massive fort-like monstrosity, the outside 
walls of which bear the delicate shades 
of Bharuth sculpture, but inside there 
are the instruments of terror unleashed 
from time to time by the powers that be 
Although termed “a modern fantasy’*, 
this film draws its lifeblood from the re¬ 
alities around us today Ihe director 
punctuates the episodes with his own in¬ 
terpretations, expressed through the songs 
sung by the character acting as the clas¬ 
sical chorus who wears different costumes 
each time he appears. An intelligent in¬ 
tegration of the "alienation'* device into 
•the framework of cinema, this helps the 
. director to underline his social comment 
without becoming unnecessarily didactic. 
The film has four episodes : there is the 
master-plot, which is the main body of 
the fantasy, the story of the owners of 
the castle weaving their exploitation 
schemes; and there are three other sto¬ 
ries, a kind of objective reportage of 
our daily life. The protagonists have 
been chosen with meticulous care, and 
‘ "they represent the rural scene, the in¬ 
dustrial sector and the lower middle-class 
-of the big city. They are all job-hunters 
scrambling for application forms in front 


and night, there will be little use for 
the big depots of trams, buses and Cor¬ 
poration trucks We can build nice 
bungalows for Ministers. MLAs and 
Councillors, past, present and future 
And, perhaps, for a few selected scribes 
including this one for making such a 
useful suggestion 


of the imposing castle From the hustle- 
bustle of the queue, the directoi cuts to 
the indiudual stories of the characters 
and through a oeatne use of cinema- 
vente techniques wheie the characters 
often talk stiaight to the cameia, he 
builds up a kild of intellectual report 
between the characters and the audience 
He has been able to condition his film 
m such a way that the story-telling com¬ 
mands the least attention and we become 
interested m the characters as social be¬ 
ings, and the goings-on become pari of 
the total social evolution We are not 
swept away by waves of an emotional 
catharsis, but we ate awakened to a 
new understanding of the social problems. 
To those who want a cut-and-dned story¬ 
line as the guiding format m cinema, this 
film may not mean anything significant, 
but those who want to gear the movie- 
camera to document the genuine and 
universal emotions by doing away with 
the contrived intrigues of the dramatised 
realities Chorus will be an inspiring 
example Here, the people have come 
out with their flesh-and-blood identity, 
brushing aside the dolled-up appearances. 
Their miseries and sufferings aie real, 
so are their protests By dispensing with 
the tangles of the narrative pattern, the 
director has been able to Concentrate 
more on the deeper aspects of the situa¬ 
tions he depicts The psychological re¬ 
velations and the ideological re-enforc¬ 
ing of the complicated undertones of an 
event, these two elements make the 

film's style a forward step for cinema 
of its kind. 

As has been said earlier, this film com¬ 
bines reality and fantasy into a uni¬ 


fied, organic structure The long 
queues of the lobless, the stark, ruth- 
hss poitrayal of tlu all-round poverty 
and hunger the political demonstrations, 
all these lend m immediacy of appeal 
to the film leading upto an instant iden¬ 
tification And there is also the ele¬ 
ment of allegory, the symbolic repre¬ 
sentation of the "Masters", a legion of 
monstus in civilised outfit, hiddrn be¬ 
hind stone-walls and barbed wire The 
film assumts dtepei a significance of 
a confrontation between the "Masters” 

< nd the job-seekers, when a secret batta¬ 
lion of 30 000 applicants, like the 
Apocalypse, threatens to be on the 
match The news sticks its teeth into the 
peaceful sleep of the "Masteis" In the 
finale wheie the defences collapse against 
people's onlaught, the fantasy of the pre¬ 
sent becomes the reality of the future. 

Some cr.tics have found a kind of 
wish-fulfilling formula in this ending. 
It ma\ be added for their enhgtenment 
that m tins type of film done on agit¬ 
prop model, the film-maker should al¬ 
ways be a partisan, of a particular 
cause and use his artistic methods to 
weave out the dreams of a better future. 
There should be a definite wish and it 
is no shame if he tiles to make that 
wish come true m his creative expres¬ 
sion, ’because after the massacre on 
Odessa steps, there is always the glorious 
tnumph of Potcnkm 

For Frontiei contact 
C. P. CHOWDHERY, 

The English Book Shop, 

53, Sector 22, 

Chandigarh 
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Excellence Of A Bud 

I. K. Shukla 


he Hindi film has been plagued by vul- 
^ garities of every description. The 
parallel cinema or the “new wave'* films 
have only purveyed on the sly what their 
unpretentious counterparts have done 
crudely. This has blurred both 
judgement and taste. Consequently, when 
sex with a sizzle is absent, or when the 
promotional props of the F1I are lack¬ 
ing, many film-goers and critics are 
likely to let slip by an event which, given 
their warm welcome, and deservedly, 
would remain for long a memorable 
milestone in India's celluloid history. . 

Shyam Bengal's first feature film 
Aakur merits serious notice and praise. 
Both cinematjically and thematically it 
has scored signally even over many 
veterans with pretensions to perfection. 
Ankor shocks one into recognising that 
so far romanticism was being peddled 
under the bastardised version of neo¬ 
realism in some of the Bengali and Hindi 
films made famous for their association 
with holy names. 

The use of colour, the eloquence of 
the frame, the economy of footage, the 
music, the effective use of minimal 
speech, the authenticity of locale, lan¬ 
guage and life-style portrayed, the pho¬ 
tography, take one's breath away for 
their sheer imaginative simplicity and 
vigorous selection. Take the case of 
symbole —the woodpecker and the pelt¬ 
ing of stone at the window of the roguish 
landlord,. Any other director would 
have found it difficult to resist the 
temptation of overdoing it for our be¬ 
nefit. 

The memorable character etching with 
a few bold strokes will remain a classic 
parameter of the craft. It is not only the 
juxtaposition of rural and urban, or lite¬ 
rate and illiterate, rich and poor, that 
gives a significant dimension to the film, 
for that is too much on the surface— 
but also the multi-level confrontations 
and exposures of characters in conflict 
that make the picture enjoyable and 
multifariously valid. The diversity of 
its appeal and the impact of its • freshness 
are its two most remarkable ingredients 


The life of the father shown repeated 
in that of the feudal son (there is no 
basic conflict between the two, appear¬ 
ances to the contrary notwithstanding), 
and the young rake's passage at arms 
with the maidservant and her husband 
have been given multi-dimensional see¬ 
saw of emotion and motive. And this 
with a rare command of precision and 
economy. There is no gimmick, no 
'theatre*, no swagger—at any point. It 
is so natural as the seasons are. Sexual 
infidelity does not always mean marital 
betrayal—this axiom is embodied by the 
maidservant, illiterate, unsophisticated, 
but conscious of and uneasy at her situa¬ 
tion, her dilemas, constricted choice and 
calls of flesh. That the exploiters of 
men and women are also 1 stranglers of all 
morality and innocence, and 'God's gift* 
(a child), is starkly focussed \by the 
hedonistic Don Juan, a scion of the tra¬ 
ditionally rich and traditionally mean. 
That life in all forms is a miracle war¬ 
ranting reverence and admiration besides 
gratitude, whatever the origin, comes 
as an assertion from the dumb drunkard, 
who, had he the gift of the gab, might 
have delivered a litany on it in a full- 
throated song. 

Shabana Azmi has no glamour, no 
salacious appeal. But the performance 
she has turned in in her first full-length 
picture has so joitingly taken some film 
pandits aback, that they have written 
longish articles on their discomfiture at 
pegging her down. Their refuge : a pat¬ 
ronising homily or two for her benefit. 
U is doubtful if she needs these. Sadhu 
Meher (the dumb hero, Bhuvan Shome 
man) and Sheikh Chand (police Patel) 
are lifted from life and give no trace 
of acting. The sixteen-year-old boy 
silently witnessing the stone thrown at the 
glass pane of the rich rake's window, and 
the village urchin who thus more than 
expiates for his previous sin of having 
brought misery on Sadhu Meher are the 
boys who need no indoctrination and 
“will do the needful" vis-a-vis the system 
when the time comesfflthis realisa¬ 
tion comes abruptly, startlingly. It is 


they of whom any Government mutt* be¬ 
ware, any criminal system must be scared 
of, for they are legion and ‘know things 
from experience*. The young village kid 
shatters much of myth and monstrosity 
surrounding him when he lets fly a stone 
at the glass-pane. He has come of age, and 
will defy things he finds wrong and ini¬ 
quitous. This is his baptism and reflex¬ 
ive initiation into action. He reacts and 
has a will and a way to let it be known. 

Ankur may or may not win awards— 
national or international. We know it 
is not merit alone that determines this. 
But, it is a creation whose magnificence 
will last beyond the passing day and 
pirouteting cliches. It shatters many illu¬ 
sions and overestimates, purges . bur 
judgments, renders us more receptive to 
the grandeur and glory of life. Hindi 
screen can well be proud of this tour 
de force, easily one of the best among 
the few notable post-independence films. 

Letters 

The Set-Up 

Your special correspondent’s article 
entitled ‘Naxalite Prisoners In JCerala* 
(November 30) made depressing read¬ 
ing but produced a greater awareness 
amongst iis of the fascist tendencies that 
government has succumbed to, specially 
in its attitude towards political prisoners. 
The different forms of torture remind 
one of the methods employed by the 
Uruguayan authorities to put down the 
Tupamaros in the early seventies. AH 
the refinements of sadism have been 
assiduously cultivated and some of our 
police, chiefs are even being sent abroad 
to master the latest techniques of phy¬ 
sical oppression. 

What we have got to remember, how¬ 
ever, is the background against which 
this repression is practised. The Con¬ 
gress today is a mbtley collection of 
cynical political adventurers who are 
determined to remain in power behind 
a facade of radical gestures white prac¬ 
tising every conceivable form of deceit. 
It seems to thrive on lies, evasions and 
subterfuges. The rights of the common 
people are being trampled underfoot to 
help the upholders of the establishment 
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to live in unparalleled splendour and 
luxury. The country has been sold 
shamelessly to the capitalists, feudal 
landlords and the comprador bourgeoi¬ 
sie* All this is being done in the name 
of order and a life style of a privileged 
minority which rules the country and 
exploits the majority shamelessly. It is 
the order of the big businessman with 
his secret lockers, foreign bank accounts 
and expense accounts gimmicks. It is 
the order of the smuggler, hoarder, jote- 
dar and unscrupulous traders trafficking 
in human lives by creating an artificial 
scarcity of all essential commodities and 
holding the poorer sections of society to 
ransom. It is this system which creates 
redundancy and slums and drives mil¬ 
lions of young people with no future to 
delinquency and recidivism. 

The victims of police repiossion are 
merely rebelling against the life-style of 
these social parasites and human sharks 
and th*s rebellion cannot be put down 
by potential and third-degree methods. 
The struggle will continue and gain in 
dimension till the wealth this country 
produces is shared amongst all the peo¬ 
ple, land given to the tiller and the 
workers cLim their lightful position of 
control over their country. 

Samir Mukerjec 
Calcutta 


A Lot To Do 

What is to be done^ A lot, if we 
come out of dogma. The question is one 
of pov\er. They have got it through pai- 
liamcn', through (heir owneiships and 

through the at my. Our power is in 

the people. Organise them. Not bv 
spectacular assassinations or clarion calls 
of revenge. That may arouse them but 
it doesn't organise them. Small, direct 
actions could be the way. Seizure of 
crops here, refusal to pay rent (here, 
more and more, keeping the goal in 
sight. No good abandoning the cities. 
Millions live there, unorganised. They 
are angry Why not tell them of the 
futility of elections 0 Make them ask 
the candidates to give written promises 
while telling them of their futility. Or¬ 
ganise them for direct action to win their 
demands. The shop assistants, clerks, 
peons, hut-dwellers, Harijans, Muslims, 


Adivasis all need a clear voice that 
dares to say: To hell with elections, get 
on with the class mobilisation. 

Girish Patel 
Gautam Appa 
Ahmedabad 


Role of Intellectual* 

Today in India one senses a deep feel¬ 
ing ot hopelessness amongst those who 
arc sensitive and quick to respond to 
the subtle nuances around them. Some¬ 
how the great democratic ei^periment 
hasn’t quite come off and all over the 
country there is a breakdown of values 
which shows up in our daily actions, 
thoughts and way of life. Every day 
we are confronted with a barrage of 
words in newspapers and magazines - 
speeches by our politicians and endless 
puns and innuendoes which bring home 
to us the utter futility of trying to achieve 
anything within a system which is riddled 
with contradictions, inconsistencies and 
is on the point of breaking up. 

In a situation like this, where elections 
are rigged, politics an unwholesome pow¬ 
er game, economic impoverishment faces 
70 r ? of oui people and the administra¬ 
tion is shoied up by strong-arm and ter¬ 
roristic methods, what are we thinking 
beings supposed to do’ How does our 
mental attitude and voice of protest make 
any difference to the all-pervasive dis¬ 
honesty and imbecility ’ But I feel that 
intellectuals can and must contribute to 
the discussion of public issues because 
they are the only social group that is not 
blindly committed to a particular interest 
or position. Intellectuals have a com¬ 
mitment only to the truth as they see it. 
What they have to say in the short run 
may have no impart on a coarse-grained 
establishment; but the intellectual, never¬ 
theless, has a vital function to perform, 
a function that is both moral and prac¬ 
tical. The intellectual, by providing 
an independent standard of evaluation, 
also provides the possibility for political 
change. I am afraid our intellectuals 
have hardty been very active in this mat¬ 
ter and seem to be unduly obsessed by 
their political impotence. This is a ter¬ 
rible tragedy for a country like ours 
where the masses, politically illiterate 
and hopelessly puzzled, have been mani¬ 


pulated for years, badgered, bullied add 
hypnotised into whatever camp and patty 
has the cleverest and most unscrupulous 1 
propagandists and salesmen. Our intel* J 
lectuals must shed their ivory-towerisift i 
and come out into the open to discharge 1 
their moral responsibilities in a crisis 
situation. 

Anita Mukherjee 
Calcutta 


Telengana & Naxalbari 

According to Mi Majumdar (Autumn 
Number), ’Indian feudalism has long 
practised counter-revolution under Bth 
tish imperialism and has acquired expe¬ 
rience and knowledge From the various 
class-battles of the peasantry from 
Tebhaga to Telengana. But in 1967 
Naxalbari became its struggle for life 
where its experience and knowledge 
were of no use*. 

It is evident that Mr Majumdar cha¬ 
racterises the Naxalbari movement to be 
qualitatively different fiom tlte Telen¬ 
gana struggle and that he thinks tlbe 
formei was of a higher form. 

But what are the historic facts’ For 
the first time in India, during the course 
of the Telengana armed struggle the 
Government machinery at the village 
level was destroyed in about 3,000 village* 
and people’s Raj established there. 

Malay Mukhopadhyajr 
Calcutta 


Who Led Whom ? 

It is highly amusing to note in, yotyi 
Special Number that Mr Majumdar bat 
found, ’Before 1947 it was the low*) 
middle class which took an initiative ix 
oiganising the peasantry’s class baM& 
ajgainst landlords* and that the fewer 
middle class also took the imtitytAYc 
'against the British rule'. So, accordin' 
to Mr Majumdar, our lower middle cias 
had organised and led both the democra 
tic revolution (anti-feudal) and the n* 
tional resolution (anti-imperialist) jug) 
along the Leninist line and especially £b 
lowed the path of the Chinese tevohitfol 
led by Mgo. The only flaw of our lou 
er middle class had been that the 
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‘took much less initiative, against the 
Indian bourgeoisie serving the cause of 
imperialist exploitation whom, Mr Majum- 
dar himself elsewhere declares to be so 
anti-imperialist that they ‘advocated* full 
freedom in economic matters ‘from foreign 
rule’ and that they acceded ‘to the mo¬ 
vement against British rule in India.’ 
Mr Majumdar thus contradicts himself. 

As for the lowci middle 
class launching 'national* and ‘demo¬ 
cratic* struggles, nowhere m oui history 
we find facts in support of Mi Maiumdar’s 
theory. 

Apart from the spontaneous peasant 
movements of the 18th and the 19th 
century, the onv noteworthy peasant 
movements which took plate in the pre¬ 
sent century, weie the ‘Stoppage of Salt- 
Tax’ agitation and other ‘Non-coopera¬ 
tion’ agitations led by Gandhi (no| pea¬ 
sant's class-battles), and a movement of 
a very limited spline in the Ignited Pio- 
vince led by Nehru. 

But the teal ‘national and demonatic’ 
battles were oiganised by the Communist 
Party members (defying the bankrupt 
Central leadership) to some extent in West 
Bengal, in the Hajong Hill areas, and 
most successfully in Telengana district. 
The last one liberated ncaily 3,000 vil¬ 
lages and the battle was waged for six 
years (1946 to 19 r >l), before it was be¬ 
trayed and destroyed by the changed but 
Still-traitor cent!a] leadership. The Telen- 
gana movement is a glorious chapter of 
our national arid democratic ievolution, 
a* great anti-impeiialist and «inti-?*udal 
struggle, but certainly, that was no 
middle-class-led affair. The leadership 
was in the hands of the proletariat, the 
most advanced class in human history 
which was represented by the i evolution¬ 
ary communist leaders and cadres. 

Therefore, Mr Majumdar** remaining 
dumb about the role of the piolctariat 
and on the other hand making fantastic 
claims about the doings of the lower 
middle class, clearly show that either he 
does not know what he is talking about 
or that he is anothe\ ‘Heir Duhring* try¬ 
ing his hand at finding out a ’total-system* 
in place of historical materialism. What¬ 
ever it might be the net result he 
achieves is only unmasking himself. 

Satindra Bhaumik 
Calcutta 


A Socialist Country ? 

Mr Animesh Roy’s letter (November 
28) asking for details of at least five 
monopoly houses in the Soviet Union as 
proof that capitalism has been restored 
there shows the incredible ignorance of 
people who think that the mere aboli¬ 
tion of private properly in the means 
of production and the establishment of 
state ownership can be equated with 
socialism This out and out revisionist 
theory held by the CPI and CPM was 
rejected long ago by Engels 44 . .neither 
the conversion into joint stock * com¬ 
panies nor into state property deprives 
the productive forces of their charactei 
as capital. The modem state is only 
the organisation with which bourgeois 
society provides itself in order to main¬ 
tain the general external conditions of 
the capitalist mode of production against 
encroachment either by the workers 
or by individual capitalists. The more 
productive forces it takes over as its 
property, the more it becomes the real 
collective body of all the capitalists, the 
more citizens it exploits. The workers 
remain wage earners, proletarians. The 
capitalist relationship is not abolished, 
it is lather pushed to an extreme”. (En¬ 
gels Ant/i-Duhring, p. 307). 

Whether State property is bourgeois 
or socialist depends on the class nature 
of the Stale. The revisionists’ argument, 
which is put forward to hide their trea¬ 
chery, was in fact first put forward by 
Trotsky (“In Defence of Marxism” 
1939-40). His argument was that 
the State is a workers’ State be¬ 
cause it owns the main industries, and 
that the industries are socialist because 
thev are owned by the State. The 
counter-revolutionary nature of the re¬ 
visionist CPI and CPM is clear from 
their acceptance of this Trotskyite theory. 
The central question in deciding whether 
a Slate is c lpiulist or socialist de¬ 
pends on the system of production. The 
ownership of enterprises by individuals 
is a secondary question. 

The system of capitalism is the sys¬ 
tem of commodity production; produc¬ 
tion for profit, in which labour power 
appears as a commodity. Under the | 
socialist system the system of wage la¬ 
bour is abolished and each individual 


"receives a certificate from society that 
he has furnished such and such amount 
of labour (after deducting his labour 
for the common fund), and with this 
certificate he draws from the social stock' 
of means of consumption as much as 
the same amount of labour costs 4 *. 
(Marx: Critique of the Gotta Pro¬ 
gramme). This system certainly does not 
operate in the Soviet Union. The exis¬ 
tence of the system of wag® labour is 
clearly revealed by the facts published 
in Soviet magazines. For example, in 
their publication Planned Economy we 
regularly find statistics on large num¬ 
bers of workers, numbering millions, | 
who are constantly shifting from one 
enterprise to another, from one industry 
to another and from agriculture to in¬ 
dustry on their own; showing that they 
are proletarians who sell their labour 
power. 

In fact the Soviet Union has a bureau¬ 
cratic State capitalist system under which 
the workers are exploited. Their sur¬ 
plus is expropriated by the ruling class 
which is embedded in the Party and 
State machinery and used to finance a 
high standard of living for the latter. 
The eudslence of (special luxury sHops 
for high officials, cars, large bank ac¬ 
counts, luxury country houses etc. which 
the ruling bureaucrat capitalist class has, 
are well documented facts. 

Avinash Talwar 
Delhi 

Gandhiana 

This has reference to some 'omis¬ 
sions’ in my article “The Academic South 
Block* Sept. 28) pointed out in a 
letter in your November 16 

issue. While I confess to plain lack of 
ability or ambition, to add to Gandhiana, 
it will be pertinent to quote a British 
admirer of the Mahatma. Towards the 
end it is eloquent as to why he was an 
admirer* That lav^ and border mecha¬ 
nism works in concert with the non¬ 
violent 4 protesl(ers* is edifying. People 
will learn the due lessons from this un¬ 
holy connexion. Here is what H. V. 
Hodson, the author of The Great Divide, 
wrote in a chapter on Gandhi in a book 
The History Makers, edited by Sir John 
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Wheeter-Benirett and Lord Longford 
(Sidgwick and Jackson* London, 1973): 
“To attempt a Hegelian synthesis oi 
these antitheses (m Gandhi’s make-up) 
is an abuse of ingenuity, .his basic phi¬ 
losophy was no more - anti-imperialist 
than it was capitalist, or anti-state-social¬ 
ist for that matter. For more than 
twenty creative years the object of his 
agitations remained social rather than 
nationalist k* and Indian independence 
might have come more or less at the 
time it did. some say even sooner, had 
there been no Gandhi, no satyagraha 
movement, no Salt March nor other dis¬ 
play of the Gandhian ethic in India. 
Certainly the manner of its coming was 
to him not a climactic triumph bat a de¬ 
vastating defeat. . (emphasis mine). His 
successes in South Africa were limited, 
thoifgh in 1914 he seemed momentarily 
to have conquered with the passage of 
the Indian Relief Act; and after the 
triumph of Afrikaner nationalism in the 
year of Gandhi’s death all that had been 
gained on the road to equality of status 
for Asians was eventually lost. . Even 
his anti-imperialism was not anti-British 
.. . Had Subhas Chandra Bose’s sway 


FRONTIER 

lasted, the history of India’s struggle for 
independence might well have been very 
different: guerilla at destructive me¬ 
thods might have replaced those of non¬ 
violence; alternatively the Congress 
might have finally split, .by 1946, with 
independence clearly on the horizon, 
and national power within the Congress 
leaders' grasp, Gandhi’s influence was 
already on the wane.. If our complex, 
vulnerable modern societies are not to 
be plagued to death by urban guerillas 
it is the restraint and indeed the success 
of these non-violent protesters that will 
save it as much as the established me¬ 
chanism of law and order. Though they 
may not know it, M. Gandhi was their 
great forefather and prophet, their 
Abraham.” 

Does it leave any doubt as to whom 
Gandhi saved and served? That Gan¬ 
dhi’s influence was nil as far as our 
vast bureaucracy was or is concerned is 
a patent fact of our history. By and 
large that is true of the police too. How 
the Congress leadership behaved with 
regard to the RIN uprising is well 
documented in the account of B. 
C. Dutt in his Mutiny of the Innocents, 


According to him, “It is true that tHo S 
Mahatma wanted to give the British Wt*4 
other chance to prove their bona fidet’V ' 
It is significant that the 1942 ring-le&dtr ;< 
ers (JP, Aruna, Lohia, Patwardhan) | 
left the Congress. Finally, I was Wfking ■] 
on a different topic altogether in 'The, : 
Academic South Block*. 

I. K. Shukla 
Delhi 

“Encounters” 

In the name of encounters the Govern¬ 
ment is murdering the leaders of the 
masses, who have dedicated themselves 
to the cause of the exploited in their 
own way. The Government claims these 
leaders died in encounters. But the whole ' 
edifice of the police claim about “en- ’ 
counters” has been shattered to pieces 
by the documents filed by the State in 
cases like the Parvatipuram cons¬ 
piracy case. The interesting feature 
of the police version of these “encoun* 
tors” is that Naxalites or revolutionaries 
open fire on them and they use their arms 
in self-defence. But one wonders how 
it is that not a single police personnel 
is killed or even injured while several 
Naxalites and revolutionaries . gel ‘ kill¬ 
ed. So far more than 90 Naxalites and 
revolutionaries have been killed but not 
a single policeman was even injured. 
This clearly exposes the fascist methods 
employed to murder Naxalites and revo¬ 
lutionaries. 

In Andhra Pradesh. Naxalite and 
revolutionary leaders like Vempatapu 
Satyam, Panchadri Krishna Moorthy and 
Nirmala, Dr Bhaskar Rao, Mallikarju- 
nudu, Panigrahi Subba Rao and many 
others were said to have been killed in 
“encounters”. On 9-7-1973 it was re¬ 
ported that Sri 'Appala Swamy and 
Arikala Somulu, leaders of the CPI (ML) 
were killed in an “encounter”. 

It is our duty to protest against these 
brutalities and resist the reign of terror 
let loose hy the police in the rural . 
areas. We, therefore, urge the appoint* 
ment of a High Court Judge to enquire * 
into these “encounters” and punish all^ ‘ 
those responsible for the deaths of,: ; 
these leaders. 

P. Venkateswarlu 
Convenor, Civil Liberties Committee 
Hyderabad 
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Hackneyed Digmarole 

I IlM \ CfMOSM 


WFliF banc of Bengali chain \ is its ob 
• cession with abstract id* i-v in com 
plctc disrsgard of what I c I liot c dl 
ed “objective c oriel itm. ’ I ik ill tint 
is new to our som 1 ami culUn >1 uuI'mi 
the ideas ait bo* rowed bom tin Vest 
and grafted on to the h ditiond on* 
mental fair With % litth the »tiu d coil 

and a certain w \y with I »^( cnlt uul 
Othel accessories the effect in i\ mu lx 
moderatelv plenum Bui when tin ide s 
are not rneicU n» tilths nt txrit cnic« 
hut seek to stand b\ tlx ni rises il c i 
suit ran be ch olio i 

More tsp'»(iallv so, if tlu cent! d i J t 
hlem of i play tone tins the mr ’ina? 
less ness of hum in existence In ^niMi *’ 
Bidrohi-Sangbad (Rang.m D* < * rnlx i 
13) the problem is ml ch un itu illv 


wniked out, that is, developed through 
situations oi pirsented in appropriate 
stioc lm eery Nor is it posed by anv- 
tlm ' tint I. pp-r to u» is perpetuated 
bv the tlmacliis The half-baked cxis 
lenti li r t d'l mini i conveyed by obtiu 
s«\i mamiie uttered bv two schicoid 
boi t The utteianus are one long 
hackneyed tiumnole niaiked both by 
pncity of thought md poverty of lan¬ 
guage These are interspustd bv etjuillv 
bonnp and equ »llv otiose gestures Ala 
inm p and evirursions then are in 
plenty and some v igue wildmovemenl-. 
It idinp to a fals* climax after a fslse 
bmlJ up T» ill ends m much ado 
dxmt nothin*' tlu final ruilain bringing 
the lonw a united relief 

As thru *s not e\en an apolopv foi 


a story* one does not get a moment's j 
lespite from Maya Ghosh’s tense his* 
tnomes in a pseudo-tragic vein. The 
two supporting actors are perfect muffs 
Maya Chosh has considerable acting^ 
^lents, though m the present role she 
largely wastes them. Unrestrained by 
the usual demands of characterisation 
hei tendency to overact runs away with 
her She turns out a tour de force of 
irtuous acting ir multiple roles and 
genres much after Tnpti Mitra in 
Aparajita. The .whole exercise does 

little to enhance her fame as an actie&s 
The sets are pleasing to the eye and 
the music delights, though neither does 
seem to correspond with the theme The 
lac k of objective equivalent is evident 
here too The same is true of lighting 
by Tapis Sen whose technical skill has 
nt\xi had anything to do with an ima¬ 
ginative tendering of the theme 
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'll surprised quite a few wlun the Bang’adcsh Picsidcni proclaimed a state 
R ofj emergency, tluy were undo the impression [hat rmeigency had been 
declared much earliei and much loo often and was still in force Perhaps this 
time it is a super state of emcigtncy, though the icasons given do not sound 
*50 uigent because the> ire so f mulm a pioup of ptoph, who had opposed 
the wai of hbciation and had done thui best to pit\ent the cmeigence of a 
soveieign independent Bangladesh, h tvt since then been active in various 
subversive activities ind they have bttn joined hv otheis who failed to attain 
powei by constitutional means “Some collaboiatois of the Pakistan aimy* 
notorious foi their anti-n tional crimes, exliemists and enemy agents in the pay 
of foieign powers for sub\erting the Stat< are engaged now in activities which 
are creating impossible < onditions in the countiv foi attaining noimal political 
stability and oidfrly economic progiess ” 

A prt sidcntial oidu has suspended fundament vl rights confined by 
cettain pi tides of the Constitution Thi> dso is news Were not these lights 
suspended m practice long ago Soon lftoi the Constitution wis flamed, the 
Government passed Piesidentml Oidei No 50 ind othn laws to empower the 
Rakkhi Bahini and other pira milit ny fonmtion well s the police to 
»earch, inest and detun people without Inal It was these legal powers which 
institutionalised violence and teiroi and political a c sivsinat ons hive been a 
daily feature The atrocities committed by these forces no too well known to 
be repeated It is also known that it is the tapacious conupt ‘faiias’ passing 
off as politicians and ’'dminitiators who have bled th people white and made 
it impossible to attain economic pi ogress The gioss domestic pioduct is down 
by about 14 per cent, agncultuial yield bv 15 pei cent and industrial output 
has shiunk Prices have men more than 80 pei cent Toieign aid amounting 
lo US ^OOO million has enuched quite a few not excluding Muub # s neal 
and dear ones, but not the masses Thousands of people hive died and die 
dying in the famine that still stilks Binrhdesh It is being suspected that 
the Government is not allowing local and most foieicn lehef workeis to operate 
because it would like the majority of the rural unemployed to be eliminated 
through starvation and disease—a polity of quiet genocide The Government 
knows that the floods, the famine and the high prices have not devitalised 
the entne peasantry Sheikh Mujib is in the habit of saying that the skyhigh 
price of rice and other agricultural produce i* a boon to the pedantry who 
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form ovei 80 f < of the population In 
fact ruial unemployment was some¬ 
what reduced and the daily wages of 
rural labour went up lhose who 
could not benefit havt ? however nto 
right to survive 

Events since December 1971 have 
shown that is the Awami League, in 
collusion with the Government of India, 
that has prevented the amergencc of a truly 
sovereign, independent Bangladesh The 
trappings are ail then , but inside ^ is 
all hollow The distress is so keen that 
after three yeais people lnvt started 
speaking wistfully of the good old 
days befoie 1971 when Pakistan wa* 
intact 

It is difficult to guess the leason foi 
the latest state of emeigency undei 
which troops and paia-militiry foiccs 
have taken up positions in cities and 


towns thiougnout the country Tiuc 
Mu jib no longei has that chausma but 
does he care so long as the forces of 
law and ordei arc ruthless * A pool pea¬ 
sant starving to death, may say, ‘Mujib 
has no problems, he has three meals a 
day', but no party oi combination of 
paitics has yet been able to organise and 
be an effective countu-iorcc 1 his in 
spite of the laigt quantities ol aims and 
ammunition still at higt Powu dots 
nat conic out ol the band of a gun if 
the band that holds it is not guided by 
the light politics Objective conditions 
ue ripe foi a violent upheaval in Ban¬ 
gladesh but iht situation is and will bt 
mori difficult to giasp even if sown 
puties can lise to the occasion then is 
bound to bi foreign mtcivention, as m 
Ni Lanka 


A Gratuitous Advice 


llieie is nothing new m the opinion 
expressed by the Chief Election Com¬ 
missioner that an amendment of the 
Constitution will be necessary to make 
a mid-term pailiamcnLary poll befoie 
Apul this year possible The constitu¬ 
tional piovision making it mandatoiy to 
delimit constituencies on the basis of 
revised population figures aftei evtiy 
census is well known Mrs Gandhi's 
Government took refugt undei this pio- 
vision to tuin down the demand foi an 
eady election to the Gujaiat Assembly 
which would have ceitamly lesulted m 
a miserable defeat for hei party But con¬ 
sistency not being part of her political 
style, the possibility of hci meddling with 
the very provision which stood hci in good 
stead in Gujaiat has always loomed 
Taking all things into consideiation, in¬ 
cluding perhaps boviet advice and aslio- 
logical forecasts, if she decides on a pic- 
Apnl poll, nothing will prevent her fiom 
seeking parliamentary appioval for a 
proposal to amend the Constitution The 
meek majority in Parliament is evei 
ready to giant all hei wishes 

The Chief Election Commissioners com¬ 
ments are important for a different tca- 
son. He holds his office under the Con¬ 
stitution and as Mr Swaminathan himself 


has declaied, he is an independent con 
stitutional authonty icsponsiblt foi con 
ducting tree and ian elections it is odd 
that a peison cliaigid with the icsponsi 
bility ioi ensumig that elections ait held 
in accordance with the piovisions of the 
Constitution should himsdt suggest amend 
incut of a m mdatoiy piovision of the 
Constitution ioi the benefit oi the luling 
pjity Iht giatuitous advice eui bt lea 
sonably interpieted as appioval by a digtu 
taiy bolding i supi i goveinmental posi¬ 
tion Maybe the IV internew wao 

auanged to enable the Chief Election 
Commissiontr to pioclaim that no etlueai 
punciplt will be violated li the Constitu 
tion is amended and pailiamcntaiy poll 
is lu Id on the basis of paitial delimita¬ 
tion of constituencies His ldci ot i ui 
elections is sufficiently elastic to cncom 
pass two diffcient categories of constitu¬ 
encies—dt limited and undei milted Only 
a ftw days ago it was officially announc¬ 
ed m Pailiamont that delimitation woik 
would not be completed befoie July, 
but Mi Swaminathan has said that the 
work can be condensed a little and com¬ 
pleted by "about April or so" It 
seems he is hurrying the Delimitation 
Commission lest it should be caught with 
its pant down if the Prime Minister opts 


for an early poll but without any amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution 

Some opposition leaders have taken 
exception to the blatant partisanship of 
the Chief Election Commissioner for the 
i uling paity It is inherent in the op¬ 
position icaction that free vnd fair poll 
is not possible undei the piesent aus¬ 
pices There is no indication that the 
opposition parties aie thinking of act¬ 
ing up to their piognostic tfion Instead 
of civ mg themselves house ovei the 
uiftv pi in of the Piurn Minister to 
sprinv i pailumcntaiv election on thtm, i 
if they h\d united!s dec! ltd tint they 
would not puticipiU in l poll that may ^ 
bt lit Id hv ubiti inly intending a man 
dvtoiv pinv sion c f the Constitution it 
mu.lit lint hid some tffict on the lul 
inv pnty Even the one pai tv demo- 
e» icy the Prime Mmistn be licves in 
needs some opposition part it to be 
tiounced in election^ bv 1 m means and 
foul But this foi in of piotcst is lcpug 
n int to the oppo ltion parties Their 
yell will dwiys slot sho»[ of active 
dmppioval They will nevu fail to 
like put m clot lions knowing full 
tint the elections will be ngeed The 
Pi urn Ministci knows tint howrvei 
much the* oppo ition puties mn piotcst 
igunst a snap poll thev will Five it a 
deniocntic itspt < t ibilitv by participat¬ 
ing in it Natm vllv she do« not caio 
i tinkei's cus ioi pmtests h\ election- 
ennnted parties 


Same As Before 

The euncnt food policy of the W*’* 1 
Bengal Gov eminent is going in be a Jis- 
nnl fuluie is it wij last vear when it-I 1 
could piocuit only I 5 lakhs tonnes out 
c f the i irgt I of 5 lakh tonnes The reason 
is simple, the food policy has basically 
ulamed the previous year's policy of 
apprising the jotedars, the rich peasants 
ind the rice millers 
Available icports fiom districts reveal 
that peasants hardly sell their products 
to the Food Corpoiation's procuring * 
agents The Govet|nm(ent (procurement 
pure is much less than the market price 
of nee, and the nce-millers as well as 
hoaidcis taking advantage of this situa- 
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tion have been purchasing rice in huge 
quantities from the open market to fill 
their godowns Distress sale, which ac¬ 
counts for nearly 20 per cent of the mai- 
keted rice and paddy, is being almost 
entirely mopped up by the joledars who 
would use this stock to pay then levy 
while keeping their own stock for sale 
in the black market 

Faced with the prospect of anothei 
debacle the West Bengal Government 
at least some of the Mmisteis, are say¬ 
ing that parLies othei than the Congics* 
die obstrtictmg procurement opeialion* 
in village areas 

, That the Congiess Government always 
stands by the side of big tradcis and 
hoardeis is pioved by a lecent statement 
of Mr A P Slnnde, Mnmtei of State 
for Agriculture and litigation, in tin 1 ok 
Sabha, that no wholesaler had defaulted 
in handing ovei iko and wheit to tie 
Government on u count of the r )0 pci 
cent levy As is known, when the whole 
sale takeovei of win it wa* gives up, 
which itself was a suuendu to the bhek- 
mailini' tactics of the track is, the 1 ,ttoi 
agreed to hand ovei 50 pel coni of their 
■ purchases to the Government B> Inly 
last year it was quite cleai that the whole 
taleis would not cate less The total 
procurement in wheit was less than 2 mil 
lion tonnes, which was only 8 pet cent 
of the production, the pievious yeai’s 
orocuremcnt having been ot the oidri 
of some 18 pel cent The governments 
at the Centie and m »he States weie left 
with no stocks and food puces tan awav 
to crazy heights There weie famine 
conditions in diffeicnl States Lven aftei 
all these Shmde claimed that the whole¬ 
sale tradeis had honouied then com¬ 
mitments*. Is he a Minishi of State 
^for Agriculluic and Irrigation oi Mimstci 
for defending hoarders and blackmar- 
keteers 7 


Pie In The Sky 

The Union Finance Ministei, Mi C 
Subramaniam*s lather bland statement 
that the Centre will “monitor” the use of 
funds given to States for drought and 
flood relief is, to say the least, intrigu¬ 
ing. Mi Subramaniam has not said that 


the money is being misused, but he has 
implied moie than that He has now 
only confirmed what has been an open 
secret foi all these yeais- that the re¬ 
lief money hardly evei goes to the peo¬ 
ple for whom it is meant. It somehow 
leaks out of the long distribution chan¬ 
nel and goes to line the pockets of pow¬ 
erful politicians and influential officials, 
conniving with one another 'lo these 
people, the exclusive inteiest in life is 
mA»nr money, and no avenue, no op- 
pojluniiv is too low or too beastly foi 
them 1 hi« h is been going on foi 
ve.u r now and has almost been accept¬ 
ed as a pa it of lift But what is sur¬ 
prising is that the Centre should wak< 
up to tl is practice only now, aftei allow¬ 
in'* it to floinish and get fiimlv cn~ 
Mciihcd ovei the pist decades 

If the Centie means business and 
teallv rocs ibout monitonng the use of 
the it Inf funds, it could possibly laist 
i hornetne*l But like most olhti 
nunisten »l statements, nobndv his pie- 
sumd^v hilen it senously Like most 
othei well mt< ntioned moves, it will also 
nevei be tonic \ icalilv It lias so many 
tiuvs mi m my loopholes thit the coi 
iupt politician i»d officials will m magi 
to rucumvent it in one wi\ oi the othei 
\ftti all, the people who would be 
isked to do the “monitonnff** will them 
selves not be above bond Their is 
nothing to mmantcc tint they in turn 
would not be conupted Past expen- 
encc show tint tins |>pc of policin' 
agency becomes a pnty to the game 
In fact lehef fund* hive ton* become 
i handy do ire foi politicians foi 
distributing Iaigessc among then ics 
pective camp followeis I he evil is 
thus not in the stars, but m the political 
system of which Mi Subramaniam is 
bo h a pioduct ind a protec toi To 
believe that a nine threat of monitonng 
would undo a vile piachce tli^t lias 
giown ovei the yeais is seeing pie m the 
sky I low fai much better would it 
have been indt ed if instead of spend¬ 
ing so many cioies of rupees on relief the 
Government had mare some irally earnest 
effort* to minimise the Ravages of 
diought and floods? Bui what is lation 
al is not always politically the most wise 
oi even feasible, 

r- ‘ 


From Crisis 

To 

Confrontation : 

Economic Disorder And 
The Working Class 

Ra\|it Su 1 

pROLONGLD setback m industrial 
* tuoduction, widesplead famine con¬ 
dition ,, and iapid inflation — all these 
maladies aie interwoven in the current 
utuaPon in India While the roots of 
these three phenomena go down much 
deep into the polity and economy that is 
India, and quite fai back in its longitude 
of time, the icasons for the occurrence 
of this paiticular conjunction as it had 
happened Mnce mid-1972 are more imme¬ 
diate and pioxunale 

The bourgeoisie in India lias an un- 
i inny knack for making a fast buck. It 
seeks specially those lines of production 
where the piofit is ceitain, and quick to 
come Durable and semi-durable con¬ 
sumer goods oi then anciltanes are most 
fivtimed by the capitalist to engage in. 
t* cir market being fairly assured and 
attiaclivt Meanwhile, the Government 
♦ hligimdy pinvid^s the necessary mfras- 
1 1 white, and builds up the areas where 
pin ite < pital would not oi could not 
cnlci Hus auangemrnt of convenience 
n noil mi new, i! could be found even 
m the page* of the Bombay Plan of 
Tal \ Bala, dated 1944 

India’s mdustiy, hovvevei remains a 
pusorei of a market limited to 
a thin uppeimost stratum of the popu¬ 
lation Hit licliest one-fifth of the po¬ 
pulation cal up moic than half of the 
ronsumei goods produced by industry. 
The top one -tenth of the population alone 
devoui ovei one-third. There aie clear 
indu itions that the poorei sections of the 
people are reduced to a position of spen¬ 
ding less and less of their budget on in¬ 
dustrial goods 1 The home maiket for 
industrial consumer goods of course is 
not absolutely static; it is only rising 
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within the confinements of narrow walls 
as demarcated h> the top ten per cent 
or so, of the population. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, (he bourgeoisie finds it worth 
while to restrict output, hike prices and 
make the most out of a bunch of inelas¬ 
tic consumers. Strange it may sound, 
but evidently less production pays more. 

It was a grand arrangement; it was 
working well. But something got out 
of hand. The Government could no 
longer k'*ep up the balance; it faltered. 
Since the early sixties public investment 
like the stone of Sisyphus began to roll 
down. Basic and capital goods indus¬ 
tries by 1963-64 were working at about 
full capacity; and as public investment 
in these areas dried up the user indus¬ 
tries in the foiward linkage began to 
fori the pinch. Excess capacity atfose 
here and there. Moreover, the drought 
of 196 r > accentuated the tension, and 
soon resulted in a full-scale recession all 
around, except in consumer durables. The 
brief revival of 1968-70 came in the wakt 
of a spun 'n the demand for durable 
consumer goods that was stimulated by 
the bumper harvest." It was a shoit 
spell; the economy p>ok a plunge once 
again. All along the Government had 
failed to sustain its level of investment. 
Today’s industrial stagnation is the cul¬ 
mination of the process that had set 
in during ihe early sixties. State capital¬ 
ism in industry hacl approached its dead 
end. 

The ‘new agncultuial strategy* laun¬ 
ched officially in 1963 was a honan/.a 
to the rich farmers in the ii runted are is 
of Punjab. !larvana and Western U.P 
in particular. It was a strategy of con- 
cen'rating (lie resources such as fertiliser, 
agricultural implement, etc. in a limited 
zone which already had assured water 
suply. The initial result » n terms of 
additional output was encouraging; but 
soon the euphoria gave in to disappoint¬ 
ment. And by 1972 i\ was all over. 
The ’new agricultural strategy’ bad cer¬ 
tainly helped a few rich farmers but food- 
grains production had returned to where 
i| was before. Now there was more 
profit in trading wheat than in producing 
it. 3 The days of the traders have come 
back with a vengeance. If Stale capital¬ 
ism in industry has reached its limit, in 
agriculture it has lost its way in the maze 
of merchant capital. 


Triangular Monopoly* 

Foodgrain prices indeed have shot up 
the most, and far beyond the extent of 
shortage in production in the last twe 
years. Meanwhile, a three-dimensional 
concentration has taken place in food- 
grains; cropwise, it is mainly one crop, 
wheat, that accounts for approximately 
half of the additional output in recent 
years; region-wise, a contiguous area of 
Punjab, Haryana and western U.P. has 
produced the bulk of this output; and 
class-wise, a small group of rich farmers 
have taken to the new technology with 
enormous advantage to themselves. This 
triangular monopoly, so to speak, “has a 
built-in inflationary bias”. 4 

Just as India’s industry stands on a thin 
layer of basic and capital goods, so docs 
its agriculture on a narrow strip of irri¬ 
gated land, with the remaining four-fifths 
of the total cultivated area exposed to 
the uncertainties of drought and flood. 
In such an economy, growth cannot be 
steady; cyclical fluctuations are bound 
to be recurring, if not increasingly severe. 
Merchant capital thrives in such a soil; 
for trade is more lucrative than produc¬ 
tion. 

The rapid rise in foodgrain prices was 
far above what was warranted by the 
shoilfall in output in the last two years. 
As foi industrial prices, though rising 
at a slower pace, the blame can scarcely 
be laid on the cost side. The price of 
a tonne of cement machinery, for inst¬ 
ance. had gone up by four times between 
1%3 and 1 Q 74, while its major input, 
steel, had become only twice more ex¬ 
pensive. It is obvious that neither labour 
charges nor the charges of other inputs 
determine the dynamics of industrial 
pricing. It is a coterie of manufacturers 
who send the prices spiralling. 5 

Today's economic disorder can hardly 
he understood, much less explained, un¬ 
less the class alignments in the country 
are kept in view. However, the imme¬ 
diate factor* which consummated the 
constellation from mid-1972 onwards arc 
easier to locate. The failure of the ‘new 
agricultural strategy* to achieve and sus¬ 
tain a breakthrough in foodgrain* produc¬ 
tion became evident to all by 1972; side 
by side its success in making the rich 
farmers richer was felt all around. On 
the other hand, the continuous faltering 


of the Government to keep the engine 
of‘State capitalism going with ever more 
public investment in basic industries had 
already cast a shadow of gloom on the t 
private capitalists; now even the last 
rays of hope were gone. The ex¬ 
citements of the eventful year 1971 whip¬ 
ped up a devouring appetite; but even- . 
tually the Government could not serve - 
much, at least no^ in proportion to what 
the capitalists had counted for. Side 
by side, the rulling party, barely for the 
sake of its own survival, had to lubricate 
the political machine at Ian enormous 
price. Money poured in; turned over* 
fast; and disappeared in what is called, 
the parallel economy — or, in simpler 
terms, the underworld of black money. 

In mid-1972 all these got intertwined 
into a monstrous combination; and the 
net results arc here and now for all 
to see. 

What we see today is. by and large, 4 
a crisis of State capitalism, swamped as 
it is by merchant capital in a semi-feudal, 
semi-colonial economy. 

Con/radictions 

Agricultural prices are soaring re- - - 4 
lalively much ahead of the prices foij 
industrial products; a pair of scissors as 
it were is opening up in order to engulf 
the vanishing consumer. The deteriora- • 
ting terms of trade for industrial goods 
apparently indicate a contradiction be¬ 
tween agriculture and industry in so far 
as the home market is concerned. 
Rising foodgrain prices indeed erode the 
consumer’s budget, and cut into his de¬ 
mand for the products of industry. But * 
one cannot be sure as to what extent the 
official data, being what they arc, can 
bear the brunt of this proposition. For 
the price index does not capture the tran^ 
sactions in the black market that covers 
a large part of the exchange. Besides, 
merchant capital is an all-pervasive phen- 
nomenon; it has brought under its grip 


CORRECTION 

The Fifth Plan allocation for research 
in science and technology (mentioned, 
in ’Investment Strategy for Promoting 
Inequality’, December 21 issue, ' page 
5, col. 2) is Rs, 1600 crores, and not 
Rs. 160 crores as misprinted. 
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the output of farms as well as of fac¬ 
tories. With such a denotement the 
terms of trade between agriculture and 
industry had lost much of their edges. 

The contradiction between industry and 
agriculture in India today is reflected 
not so much in the form of a ‘scissors 
crisis*, that is, the falling terms of trade 
of industry vis-a-vis agriculture, as much 
as it is articulated in the shape of a con¬ 
tradiction between merchant capital on 
the one hand and the primary produc¬ 
ers in agriculture and industry, on the 
other. It is trade that absorbs the bulk 
of the surplus value; and the trading 
capital has caught under itst net both 
industry and agriculture. 

If you now want to relate this conflict 
in terms of the corresponding classes in 
India today, the picture becomes some¬ 
what more complex. One is not sure 
where the class of capitalist farmers ends 
and that of grain merchants begins. 
Most probably the one and the same 
class combines in itself the dual 
role, without much of a Faustian con¬ 
flict in its heart. It is likely that (he ma¬ 
nufacturing capitalists and the black- 
marketecring merchant are rolled into 
one fine admixture. And so arises the 
contradiction between agriculture and 
industry; more precisely, between the two 
exploiting classes- -one based on agri¬ 
culture, the other on industry. The 
current economic disorder is partly an 
outcome of this contradiction, which 
in turn is getting intensified as a result. 0 

The ruling classes--that is, the ex¬ 
ploiters in agriculture and industry—are 
thus riddled with an internal tussle of 
interests, pulling *ach other in diverse 
directions. With skyhigh foodgrain prices 
and the dwindling income of the com¬ 
mon people, the home market for in¬ 
dustrial consumer goods is finding itself 
seriously constricted. This observation 
however must not be held as parallel 
with the views of the Narodniks at the 
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turn of the century with regard to the 
prospects of capitalist development in 
the then Russia, against which Lenin 
waged a running battle. Lenin demons¬ 
trated with Marx's theory of realisation 
th«*t capitalist production, and, conse¬ 
quently, the home market, grows not 
so much on account of articles of consump* 
tion as on account of the means of pro¬ 
duction. For capitalism, therefore, the 
growth of the home market is to a cer¬ 
tain extent ‘independent’ of the growth 
of personal consumption. 7 In India the 
bourgeoisie asks mainly the State to 
produce the means of production so that 
i* can engage itself m the high-profit 
articles of personal consumption. The 
State in recent years has failed to per¬ 
form this task; and the future does not 
appeal to be any better. State capital¬ 
ism in IndiaU industry, and with it 
private monopoly capitalism as 
well, have como up against the 

wall. The door is now being opened 
ism in Indian industry and with 
it the private monopoly capital- 
for foreign capital to come in, and to 
breathe another lease of life into the 
system. H How long can it survive with 
borrowed time, however, is yet another 
matter 

The Smoke-screen 

The squabble among the exploiters, 
engaged in agriculture and industry, 
for the home market is their own house¬ 
hold affair. If merchant capital is 
weighing down upon agricultural and 
industrial capitalism, or if the class m- 
inleresls, of the rural, agrarian bourgeoi¬ 
sie are situated somewhat in opposition 
to those of the urban, industrial bour¬ 
geoisie, no river as such is going to be 
set on fire. This wrangle among the 
ruling classes is a relatively minor contra¬ 
diction; evident’y it could be resolved 
by them with compromise among them¬ 
selves, but at the cost of the exploited 
working class. Call it fascism-cum-im- 
perialism if you like; in any case, it is 
through the repression of workers and 
peasants at home and aggression abroad 
that the knot of conflicting class interests 
of the industrial, commercial and agri¬ 
cultural bourgeoisie gets disentangled — 
at last for the time being.” 

With the edges of State capitalism 


blunted and the camp of the big bour¬ 
geoisie divided m internal strife, the 
economy reaches an impasse as it has 
happened in India now. Some writers 
have suggested a ‘tunnel’ as an escape 
route toward faster economic progress. 
Their reasoning is as follows. It is claim¬ 
ed that the nature of scientific progress 
nowadays is such that the fruits of ad¬ 
vanced technology can be brought even 
to the door of a small farm or a tiny fac¬ 
tory. That is, the production function 
exhibits constant returns to scale; and 
small and medium enterprises also can 
be as efficient as their larger counter¬ 
parts. In the place of such scalc-ncutral 
technological advance, some other obser¬ 
vers have cited a bi-modal distribution of 
productivity with regard to farm size, 
to reach the same conclusion. It is there¬ 
fore possible to visualise a pattern of 
development in which State capitalism— 
more particularly State ownership of 
industries in which there are economies 
of scale- is effectively amah^amated with 
the interests of small producers. This 
then calls for new alignment of classes 
with the benevolent umbrella of State 
capitalism over them. > The State ac¬ 
cordingly has to bypass the big bourgeoi¬ 
sie and landlords, and strike a bargain 
with petty capitalist entieprenruis in in¬ 
dustry and agriculture. 

In the words ol an author of this view¬ 
point : “We have seen that the petty 
capitalist entrepreneur is quite willing to 
adopt lelatriely modern techniques; the 
same is true of the capitalist farmer in¬ 
volved in the ‘giecn revolution*, though 
not to the same extent. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances the government support of 
petty capitalist enterprise will raise the 
national level of labour productivity, 
booM the domestic demand for producer 
goods and widen the opportunities for 
industrial dr\clopment. So the process 
of capitalist integration will be intensified 
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and ihe present weak sectors will catch 
up with the large-scale industries, Un¬ 
doubtedly, this will be better (or na¬ 
tional economic development.” 10 

It is recognised that government sup¬ 
port of small-scale capitalist enterprise 
in industry and agriculture is a way of 
encouraging the development of capi¬ 
talist relations. Such a policy has two 
opposite consequences. Now as for its 
negative side, this policy of forming a 
wide layer of petty capitalist entrepre¬ 
neurs mvolves great government ex¬ 
penses. The funds for the purpose can 
be raised only hy the redistribution of 
the incomes of millions of direct pro¬ 
ducers in town and country. So the 
formation of the second echelon of In¬ 
dia’s ruling class is a heavy burden on 
the mass of the population. 11 

The author continues: “the redistri¬ 
bution of the material and financial re¬ 
sources in favour of small-scale entre¬ 
preneurship can temporarily slow down 
the technical and economic progress in 
large-scale industry, whether public or 
private. The result of this may well be 
that the standards of India’s industry will 
increasingly fall behind world ones, thus 
leading to a drop in exports which, in 
turn, would cause a deficit in the ba¬ 
lance of payments.” 1 " 

So these are the pros and cons of 
the petty bourgeois development un¬ 
der the protective and fostering care of 
Slate capitalism. The Slate in this 
scheme would dig a tunnel so to speak 
in order to reach the petty capitalist en¬ 
trepreneurs in farm and factory, bypass¬ 
ing the big bourgeoisie and landlords. 
“Undoubtedly, this will he better for 
national economic development.” i:: But 
it is an expensive policy fraught with 
the danger of disrupting the balance of 
payments. Hence, the author finally con¬ 
cludes. that, while petty bourgeois de¬ 
velopment is a viable alternative for a 
country like India for rapid economic 
growth, “this policy can be conducted 
only if there is an influx of foreign re¬ 
sources.” 11 He kills two birds in one 
stone; he gives you not only a plan for 
development, but also the rationale for 
continuing reliance on foreign capital. 
Now' the Indian economy can grow 
merrily! 

The Slate is essentially an instrument 


in tlie hands of the big bourgeoisie and 
landlords to further their class interests. 

It is naive to expect the machinery of 
Stale to he so deployed as to touch these 
exploiters in any way. The pattern of 
petty bourgeois development under 
State capitalism is therefore a utopian 
dream. True, the current economic 
crisis has gone out of their hands; the 
ruling classes are placed in a defensive 
position. They may even be forced a 
few steps back, but they could come 
back with a vengeance very soon unless 
the bridge is burned once and for all. 
Undei these circumstances today’s scheme 
of petty bourgeois development would 
turn out to be a nightmare tomorrow. 
This would be a costly way of buying 
time. 

The current economic crisis will sooner 
or later pass over into the pages of his¬ 
tory. Meanwhile, the contradiction be¬ 
tween the workers and peasants on the 
one hand and the ruling classes on the 
other has been accentuated more than 
ever before. Will this mighty confron¬ 
tation hasten the day of showdown? 
Or, will the opportunity slip out in the 
midst of petty bourgeois development 
that is only a smoke-screen for the vest¬ 
ed interests of landlords, big bourgeoisie, 
and imperialism? 
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On Unity—.4 Response 
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T H,S is i oilier a late response to the 

• ippe il m tdc in the name of 

Cun Khokon Mi/iundu md inothci 
comiadt to ill fhc memheis of the Cm 
till Committee of the CPI (MI) eIce ltd 
at the all-India p irty congress held m 
Miy 1970 In in) enlin slaLcinerl I 
wis silent on the pit'll dilute concerning 
oui paitv instead I echoed the call for 
umfk alion h\ combiling ill fonns ol 
subjectivim issued by the six tomrults 
including Corn Kami Sim il m thin 
revolution in btUi fiom j nl I his silt net 
ha*' encoinged srmt to uppoit oi op 
past nit on llu 111 *'] of wild conjecluus 
ind unfounded cliini* A Mitt mint on 
this qmslim is well is tlu wida question 
of foinn* k solution nv unity of dl i» *o 
lutionm font is necessity In thit 
stnst this supplements niv t irhci stilt 
rntrit pullislud m My\ 1974 

At the vuy outset let mt state it pit 
cisely th it I think tire foim ition of the 
CPI (Ml ) on 22nd \pn! 1969 wa m 
the mini '~oiutt lh r* hid hem in 
dement of unnecossnv hi tt and ctrtiin 
lark to ‘‘omc extent of ideclout'd 
politic d pup-ii ition i his been nditlv 
pointed ou| h\ Com Kin i San\ J hut 
tlm \eiv form ition of the C PI (ML ) cm 
not and should not ht ruled out on tint 
account All comrades specnll* those 
of struggling uicas fell its necessity ind 
demmded it As such it was tlu pro 
duct of objective necessity The foimi 
tion of lilt, pirty w is eiitttd with ti 
mm lous enthusiasm hv the whr le rank 
and file ind hided h) frdfinnl pm lies 
the woild over we hiding the gre it elo- 
nous nd eoirect CPC 1 10 m m\ pci 
sonil experience I cm firmly state thit 
without the formation o f the CPKML) 
the peas inf struggle m Gopihallavpur- 
Debra would not base been possible Ne 
gallon of the formation of the CPI (ML) 
is the negation of all the valu ible ex¬ 
pel lences oi armed struggle, both posi¬ 
tive md negatne, m the recent past 
gained through tremendous s icufice 
As such, it a betrayal of the martyr 
Next comes the question of eailyition 
of the eighth congress of the party held 


in Miy 1970 Undoubtedl) the wlicit 
conparss suiundtied It It ft sertai i in 
policies Finvonc pit ml ippioved tic 
Int of stud is'.issm ition m the rnnie 
of ch s t rutin nniluliticn ind none 
qt rationed tv n the worn imme of mm 
1 il it mi n itw ind towns Tint ib 

sfiice (i ana 1 ind policy oi agnrnn pin- 

c» mu i mfi |ht nei ition of jh m un 
ciMitml <f oui |< (pie’s dt nine iilic ievc 
lulion h is n l printed out by inyont 
nom uhocitid condnn ition with 
othn frims rf Mu glc Hie question 

of mi cm. ini ition nl mi^ move- 
nunl its ill i with tin foini tion of 
an nr) i ll* oiustion tit mi s lint 

w is i (f mi id b) inxm Th Indnn 
boinutoi u i whole wis Itinud com 
p' 1 1 doi without in) pub ( As h s 
been sub cquentlv piovtd b) rui expen 
enec ill tlu < wen <o\ae mi lakt in 
P»1 ki In pile of ill tlu e I still 
tbml that tlu p< itu aspect of tlu pnU 
< mints f it outwei li its neintivt ones 
In tlu tntue history <f the tcmmunit 
mcv»ment m hi In tins tonriess has the 
unique <doiy rf uph aidin'* the b inner r{ 
Mu\ism 1 enimsm Mao Tx Tunc* Then 
rhl foi tlu fii t turn Tlu thirubiisi 
ti >n of tlu I le powei of tlu foui me 
mu s of tlu Indnn l evolution lndudin 

' l j son limpnnlists tlu slap ind 
n ituu ol oui ie\olution w is on tlu 
wlioh count Tlu coni ss upcltd 
tlu ie\isi(ins| tnsh of ‘pt ireful mien 
tahnn* with contempt ind film!) stood 
foi umed stiucele All tlu e wne some 
f the po line ichiev omt nls incl h id 
dt cp politic il impact in the lift of tlu 
whole count) \ The it fore I lecocrmsi 
the eighth "iity coruxss nd tlu Cmti d 
Committet tin nl tlu it from Oik hould 
n n vri foi tbit tlu CPC dt cl a led thi 
*g»neiil in nation* of tlu jnrt\ to be 
coirecl ifbr imewing <il! the docuimni 
of the put) con/icss CPI (MI ) has 
the glorv of i message fiom Chairman 
Mo himself U R> >ou (in plunl) Indn 
has kopc” 

Unfortunately it present the part) 
ha e been divided into groujrs and fic 
tions because of the continuation of hft 


sect man polirit foi i loner period The 
left sc cl u nn dmation his now been 
defeitcd i is ippncnt liom the f act that 
i \ ij muciitv oi pirty mtmbeis in¬ 
cludin' il tlu (tnlt d ( omnultfc membeib 
ha\i himlv Hjttbd it Ytl because of 
the ib <nu of i full fledged positive poli¬ 
tic il line and m thochc il pi rsistent, 
chip ind ill pm idlin' ideologic il situg 
d< h mu mts of tlu old hftstetm nism 
and tl t d mnei tlieithom pnsisi In 
ditbunl i aibs it is hmtlt iins the ldeo- 
lone d political and oil, mi ilnml rt 
oigim ition ol tlu p«ily 

11 nn tlu pi it bum oi tlu tenth con- 
i'kss cf tlu C PC C ii nman Mao 
lssutd tlu licit call Piicti < Muxi- 
sm ind not un loin m unite md don’t 
split be simple nd ibo\< boaid don’t 
eonspiM ind intii ue Noj only the 
necessity of umt\ lo> pi icti int Mlrvisin- 
Lrninism M (» I sc lun T Thought but 
d o tlu i volution m rncliLod of doing 
it h been cle ill) si ib d h u I oi our 
p \i t\ vlucli siifbnd uunuiiscK bcc ills- 
of tlu idrolojq jiolitics ind method of 
woik rf 1 III Pi to this hi «pieial signi- 
fic inc c 

R< i mi itmn Reconstitution Reuni¬ 
fied ion till it In an\ n mu it is politi- 
c illv nets n\ Tlu Indi n x action i- 
iu b d tliev i u with met one dibit 
ccnMidid n ue p jc liens tiittgi- 
e ill\ Put tadnillv tlu \ should bq 
tih<n mioii h To win teal mdejatnd- 
i i < lid fieidcm foi tin p* c pie is a 
pt it ti I It tic i i nds tint we fight 
nt i J in mi ill rn lmju n ill m »n<l do-* 
irustit c c unit l levolitlionaiu I fence all 
the c volutic u t i\ ioict tint t m be united 
should h< unite l On!\ tlu CPI (MI ) with 
it mcnitv d Ik ition honesty (\peu- 
eiui ml hov dl id oloj \ ind poli¬ 
tic d lin » in c! * it llu \ si majority 
cf tlu puty t uh is \ ill t th peoph 
bivuitb df in in I Himfirilim 

Rmiificil) n l politu illv po ibli 
Until new tlux hi lutn n * m ijt i poli¬ 
tic tl liff unit o far is the f ern id line 

i oi rt ine I mu ne tin diff xnl monp 
who haw chst licit d the old sett man line 
All tlu picstnt “diffeitiu t «’ e in be dis- 
cu I and resolved within tin fiimework 
of i in de p irtv 

Vrnt comiadcs heidcel lv ^atv i Na- 
l mi Sm di have fenned \ “icvived 
Central Committee” It i> an undeniable 
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fact of party history that along with our 
respected martyr Comrade Sushital Roy 
Chowdhury. Comrade SNS initiated, 
howc\u unsatisfactoiy, partial and incom¬ 
plete a way, the fight against left secta¬ 
rian deviation inside our parly. It was 
a valiant effort to create a centre in a 
difficult situation. Bu[ this Committee has 
failed to rally the vast majority of com¬ 
rades because its formation suffered from 
three defects- 

( 1 ) The concept of revival is not a 
Marxist-Lcnmist one. It does, not 'de* 
note a process. To many comrades it 
appears as an indirect effort to place all 
the responsibility for the mistakes in policy 
on individuals. I do not know if this 
concept of revival has any international 
precedence or not. 

(ii) Ideological reorganisation at any 
level precedes organisational reorganisa¬ 
tion. The policy of ‘reorganisation first, 
then ideological struggle* is the policy of 
putting the cart before the horse, Reorga¬ 
nisation is done only on a deal ideological- 
political basis. 

(in) No effective initiative was taken 
to contact all the Central Committee mem¬ 
bers including those in jail. Naturally, the 
opinions of those comrades who are in 
jail should not count organisationally but 
politically it do<*s matter. 

Therp is another technical flaw. Re¬ 
ferences are being made to my meeting 
with comrades SNS, Com. Gurbox, RFC 
and Com. Mohinder. Save and except 
SNS I had not the opportunity of meet¬ 
ing any of the above comrades. Therefore 
my direct association with the merits or 
demerits of the November 7 document 
does not arise, though I broadly agree 
with the general political line. 

Some comrades headed by SG, have 
formed a COC. The claim of this cen¬ 
tral body to act as the centre of the CPI 
(ML) is more dubious. The fight against 
any deviation is a process. One should 
be objective; one cannot subjectively 
relale the initiation of o 'process with 
one’s own awakening. Moreover, the 
general line pieachcd by the COC is al¬ 
most identical with that of the revived 
Central Committee or with the line being 
preached and practised by Com. Kho- 
kon Ma7umdar and others. Also, I 
think. SG should categorically state to 


the Party cadres his present stand regar¬ 
ding the national-chauvinistic position 
taken by him during the dismemberment 
of Pakistan. I hope he will not sidetrak 
the issue by pointing out some of my 
mistakes. 

Il is interesting to note that both the 
revived CC and the COC have been com¬ 
pelled to distort the Party history. After 
bitter lesson we should consciously 
try to fight all forms of subjectivism- 
Personally. I shall be happy to be able 
to work together with comrades SNS and 
SG along with other comrades again. 

Our Partv was like a very valuable 
picture placed in our custody. Because 
of our immaturity and lack of revolu¬ 
tionary vigilance and alertness, it has, 
as if. dropped off our hands and broken 
into pieces. But still it can be mended 
and a better picture produced. Hence, 

I appeal to all the comrades, particularly 
the Central Committee members, to take 
this task of reunification of the party 
seriously and call upon the entire party 
to follow this example. 

Basis of Unity 

What should be the basis of unity 7 
Obviously the party programme and party 
constitution adopted in the eighth con¬ 
gress with amendments. The article 
‘Spring Thunder* and valuable sugges¬ 
tions of the fraternal Party should be 
the guideline. A Bodument isl to' be 
prepared consisting of: (1) Party pro¬ 
gramme with proper amendments (and 
not a new programme) and the reasons 
for the amendments, (2) Party constitu¬ 
tion with proper amendments (and not 
a new constitution). (3) Self-critical 
report. (4) Political-organisational 
report. 

One should remember that the nega¬ 
tion of the documents of the eighth con¬ 
gress is essentially the negation of the 
congress itself. 

This document, prepared after due 
consultation and discussion, will serve 
as the basis of reorganisation. In the 
process of development the ninth con¬ 
gress should be convened as early as pos¬ 
sible. The evaluation of any individu¬ 
al, however imporant, should not be made 
a precondition of re-unification. 

Next comes the task of unity with all 
fraternal groups outside the CPI (ML) 


who ideologically subscribe to Marxism- 
Leninism-Mao Tse Tung Thought and 
are eager to develop armed peasant strug¬ 
gle. This task has no contradiction with| 
the reorganisation of the CPI (ML). It 
is my unfortunate experience, direct and 
indirect, that whenever we talk of the 
reorganisation of the CPI (ML), some 
comrades feel injured and insulted and 
try to invent some plot or remnant of 
sectarian policies. This is a legacy of 
the past. We had practised a policy of 
closed doorism dogmatically towards these 
comrades, treated them with contempt 
as almost counter-revolutionaries arid 
behaved with them with arrogance. This 
was wrong. Sincere and open-hearted 
self-criticism on our part will clear the 
atmosphere and pave the way for under¬ 
standing and mutual respect. A respon¬ 
sible leadership should be patient in re¬ 
solving all honest political differences. 
To put politics in command means essen¬ 
tially to put revolution in command. 

On the other hand, these comrades 
should be told clearly and firmly that 
liquidation of our Party can never be 
a precondition for unity with them. They 
should be told that they made a mistake 
by not joining the Party in 1969. To¬ 
day we shall invito them to join the 
Party. The door of mutual discussion 
shall remain open ; we shall maintain 
a close liaison and try to synchronise 
all our actions with theirs, as far as 
possible, keeping the independence and 
initiative of the Party intact. 

Then there are other parties, groups 
and individuals with whom unity, albeit 
partial, temporary and relative, will 
be necessary. This necessity will be de¬ 
termined by historical conditions. The 
Party should lay down a policy in this 
respect. 

We should try to unite as far as 
possible with all parties* groups and 
individuals who (1) pursue a policy of 
anti-hegemonism against the two super¬ 
powers; (2) stand for alliande with) 
China and other Third World coun¬ 
tries; (3) work genuinely for the inter¬ 
est of the people, particularly the work¬ 
ing class and peasantry. In our country, 
where armed revolution is faced with 
armed counter-revolution, the attitude 
towards armed struggle is closely linked 
with this criterion. 
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The above may serve as {tie three 
principles fo* - unity at present. Why 
each and everyone of the three criteria 
is {necessary is a matter of detailed dis¬ 
cussion- Independence and initiative 
within any kind of united front must 
be maintained. In the present interna¬ 
tional and national situation any kind of 
united front with the force of imperialism 
in general and with the forces of social- 
imperialism in particular is ruled out; 
such type of front, incompatible with our 
political line, is politically harmful. 

In spite of all the apparent divisions 
( and ideological disorder, the ever in¬ 
creasing march towards inevitable unity 
of all revolutionary forces is militantly 
on. We had no experience of a setback 
before. Now, the Party has successfully 
overcome a severe one. Politically, we 
are in much stronger position at present 
than at any time before. Wc, Marxist- 
Leninists. should always study all phe¬ 
nomena in development. The present is 
part of the tortuous but bright path of 
red Chingkang—the path of liberation of 
our people. 

For Frontier contact 
NAVODYA PUBLISHERS, 

t 

Vijayawada-2, 

Eluru Road, 

Andhra Pradesh. 
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'The Scalpel, the Sword—Allan & Gordon 
(33.57); Studies and Further Studies 1 
in a Dying Culture—Caudwell (33.57); 
Hundred Day War—W. Hinton (29.33); 
The Great Road: The Life and Times 
of Chu Teh—Agnes Smedley (33.57); 
Cultural Revolution arid industrial Or¬ 
ganization in China—Bettelheim (59.07); 
^Caste, Class and Race—Cox (38.25). 

NEW BOOK CENTRE 

14* Ramanath Majumdar Street, 
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E choice of Miki Takeo as Japans 
next Prime Minister was unexpect¬ 
ed. Most observers felt sure that one or 
the other of the powerful faction leaders 
— Fukuda or Ohira—would emerge vic¬ 
torious from the complex party in-fight¬ 
ing. and the agreement on the much less 
powerful Miki seemed almost like a ma¬ 
gic trick. 

In retrospect it is clear that choice of 
one of the more powerful figures might have 
split the Liberal Democratic Party at a 
time when it vitally needs unity. But 
Miki is more than simply a “consensus 
candidate”, and his selection reveals a 
great deal about both the troubles faced 
by the LDP and the party strategy to 
overcome these troubles. 

In announcing Miki’s nomination, 
LDP Pa’-ty Vice-president Shiina Etsusa- 
buro offered two reasons for the choice: 
(1) he is “clean”, and (2 he has the 
“philosophy and courage to fight and 
overcome long-standing evils in the 
LDP.” Indeed, Miki has a “progressive 
image” in the context of the LDP. 

Of course he has been a Diet member 
continuously since 1937, but during the 
war he is known to have “quarreled 
with the Tojo Cabinet, and during the 
Occupation he briefly formed his own 
party (the National Cooperative Party), 
espoused the doctrines of Robert Owen 
and criticised the Yoshida Government 
for its excessive pro-Americanism. He 
participated in the Socialist Katayama 
Cabinet in 1947 and was an early advo¬ 
cate of normalising relations with China. 

Such “progressive” positions as these 
had always kept him out of the LDP 
ma n current, and he was defeated three 
times in bids for the LDF presidency. 

But “image and reality are not the 
same. The conupt financial practices 
and business connections that ended 
Tanaka Kakuei’; premiership are what 
the LDF is all about, and Miki would not 
be a politician in that party were he not 
involved in the same thing. Among party 
professionals, Miki’s reputation is that 
of a good swimmer in the swamp of the 

» 


ruling party's politics, a kind of “Balkan 
politician” who keeps his small faction 
alive by tenacious intriguing. 

Like all LDF politicians he is kept 
afloat by certain business interests. Im¬ 
portant Miki faction supporters are Sumi¬ 
tomo Bank President Hotta Shozo, Fuji 
Bank President Iwasa Yoshizama, Tokyo 
Electric Power President Kikawada Ka- 
zutoyo, and Inayama Yoshihiro, a top 
leader of Nippon Steel. Moreover he 
is related by marriage to Anzal Masao 
of Showa Denko, Anzai Hiroshi of Tokyo 
Gas, important LDF leaders and even 
the imperial family. 

Whatever one might say about this re¬ 
cord, Miki is as clean and progressive a man 
as the LDF can dig up. Nevertheless it 
is symbolic of the LDF's waning popu¬ 
larity that a “progressive” as well as 
clean candidate is called for. Put into 
power by the party's right-wing forces, 
Miki is an experiment in right-wing rule 
under a progressive mask, a preview of 
the day when the right will have to try 
to maintain its power through a genuine 
coalition government In this connection 
it is significant that one of the important 
theoreticians in the Miki faction is Ishi- 
da Hakuci, a leader of the New Right 
who argues that the LDF should seek to 
arrest its historic decline by cooptive 
compromises with the labour movement. 

But Miki will not be able to get far 
on image alone. Soon he is going to 
have to start producing results. In do¬ 
mestic affairs he will try to make con¬ 
ciliatory gestures toward the opposition 
parties and other gestures toward LDF 
reform. In foreign affairs he will try to 
normalise relations (with China further 

For Frontier contact 
VISALANDHRA 
BOOK DEPOT, 

Srikakulam, 
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while trying to keep Soviet hopes alive. 

The right-wing will object to none of 
this, but will also press him to support 
pro-Taiwan and pro-South Korea poli¬ 
cies. One notorious Korea lobbyist has 
said that he expects Miki to be an effec¬ 
tive channel both for promoting coope¬ 
ration with South Korea and also for 
setting limits on some of that govern¬ 
ment's “spoiled demands on Japan". 

Miki's most difficult task, however, will 
be dealing with the U.S. His diploma¬ 
tic policy will of course hinge on the 

U.s. alliance, but he is also notably pro- 
Arab Whether he can discover a way 
to fulfill the promises he made to the 
Arab States on his trip there last year 
without anlagonlising the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment (which is said to be prepared even 
for military intervention to protect its 
oil interests) is a question which may 
determine the length of Miki's stay in 
office. 

Then there is inflation. If he cannot 
slow the 27 percent annual inflation rate, 
the IDF will suffer in the local elections 
this year. And if the LDP's electoral 
base erodes even further, someone may 
find it convenient to “expose” Miki's elec- 
find it convenient to “expose” Miki's 
financial connections with Sasagawa 
Ryoichi. the notorious “godfather” of 
the right wing. 

Possibly because he knows the diffi¬ 
culties that lie shead of him, Miki has 
several times since his nomination asser¬ 
ted, “I cany a cross on my back”. 

But he isn't that clean. 

For Frontin' contact 
PART I RA KUMAR DEKA, 
Assam Tribune, 

Gauhati-3, 

Assam. 


IT is a pity that the death centenary 
^ of John Milton in 1974 passed with¬ 
out attracting notice in our country. The 
reaction against comprador culture may 
go too far. Besides, in his own life-time 
Milton already became something of a 
European celebrity, a man with a mission 
and a message not to he cramped within 
narrow national frontiers. The most 
active part of his life was spent in de¬ 
dicated service to the cause of the first 
democratic revolution in history, and the 
content of his poetry because rather 
than in ‘pile of the contradictions — 
sprang from his profound commit¬ 
ment to the ideals of the revolution. We 
who live in a different revolutionary epoc.li 
may well find in him themes rnd pas¬ 
sions that speak to us more intimately 
than the arcane mysteries of symbolists 
who have long dominated the scene. 

Not that this perspective is easily won 
from the clutches of crabbed scholar-* 
ship. I still remember my bewilderment 
when I tried to find a supervisor for my 
research for a PhD degree on Milton's 
poetry wav back in 1965. No one 
seemed to be interested in Milton. My 
frantic search provoked pitying or amu¬ 
sed smiles, and that was in Milton's own 
university, Cambridge. F. R. Leavi* 
was still around, and the English scholars 
seemed to be more awe-struck bv Leavis’s 
crusade against Milton than by Milton 
himself. If one is allowed to strike a 
personal note, I may even murmur that 
my dissertation flew' in the face of aca¬ 
demic prejudice that had been built up 
in the decades since the thirties. It was 
possible for me to have that perspective 
for the simple reason that I was not a 
student of English literature in ihaj parti¬ 
cular milieu, that in fact I had gone from 
a country where there were simmering 
revolutionary possibilities. 

With the exception of one or two scho¬ 
lars like Don M. Wolfe most of tin* cri¬ 
tics and scholars of Milton have been 
men without anv interest or involve¬ 


ment in public affairs. They have been 
professors with sedcntaiy habits or poet- 
critics lacerated by private frustrations 
and cultivating a distaste for politics 
as a vulgar activity. The earlier atti¬ 
tude ol admiration was set by the work 
of men of an altogether different kind. 
Dryden, Johnson, Blake, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth - all of them had some 
acquaintance with or knowledge cf the 
major political forces or events of their 
own time. But Eliot and Pound and 
Lea vis w f ere at best at the periphery of 
the actual politics of the lime when they 
launched their holy war against Milton. 
Hence their utter blindness and insensi¬ 
tivity to the main theme and concern of 
Paradise Lost: liberty, its character and 
conditions. 

The holy war of Eliot and Leavis, not 
to mention the numerous epigoni, diver¬ 
ted attention from the main source of 
strength and inspiration of our poet and 
focussed if on his obvious weaknesses. 
A man who knows Milton's work from 
inside is horrified by the patronising smile, 
the slack and smug idiocy with which 
petty minds with a deadly literalness of 
approach sweat out their work of deni¬ 
gration. A. J. A. Waldock and John 
Peter, to name only two, rip apart Mil¬ 
ton’s epic with the same misguided tho¬ 
roughness as Tolstoy displayed in expos¬ 
ing the alleged inconsistencies and absur¬ 
dities of King Lear. Eminent critics of 
Shakespeare like Wilson Knight and others 
have pointed out that Shakespeare in 
King Lear was not interested in literal 
consistency or naturalistic verisimilitude, 
but poetic, symbolic truth. Ij is a pity 
that prestigious scholars have thought 
it fit to read Paradise Lost as a magni¬ 
fied fairy tale, demanding from us only 
that sort of attention. 

Textual criticism, the passion of our 
critics, is hardly free from bias and pre¬ 
conception. If we attack Blake's poetry 
with the same deadly literalness as some 
happy critics bring to bear in their attack 
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on Milton, we may very well produce 
some gems like the following: 

“How can a tiger ‘burn* at night? It 
succeeds in hunting its prey only because 
it docs not burn or become conspicuous 
at night’*. 

The group of devoted critics who work¬ 
ed for Scrutiny were as assiduous in dis- 
, covering Milton's failures, and their 
blind admirers in our country parrot the 
same platitudes with gusto. 

A noted scholar of Blake, S. Foster 
Damon, points out that Blake had illus¬ 
trated with loving care all the chief works 
' of Milton except Samson Agonistes. In 
„ his Jerusalem Milton, whom Leavis had 
seen ‘dislodged with very little fuss* by 

* Eliot, significantly shares a place of pri¬ 
vilege with two other immortals, Chaucer 
and Shakespeare. Foster Damon remarks: 
“Blake was the first person, and until 
our day the only one, to recognize that 
Milton was a symbolic poet. Hie great 

* hulk of readers took Paradise Lost as 
simplv an expansion of biblical history 
....Blake, however knew that Milton 
was trying to say ‘Things unattempted 
yet in Prose or Rime; lie read jlie stories 

- of Satan and Adam as profound studies 
in the processes of Sin and Milton’s 
worlds of Heaven and Hell were written 
anagogicaily about Man, who contains 
both*', (in The Poet as Visionary, ed. 
V. D. S. Pinto). We need not worry 
too much about the metaphysics of Sin 
in the remark above. Aft nr all. pious 
readers have long complained that Milton 
’politicises* salvation and sin ; Milton’s 
symbolic world presents man’s destiny 
> in political and moral terms, not in theo¬ 
logical ones. Incidentally, religious lan- 

* guage was the characteristic, idiom of that 
time, and even Gerard Winstanley. the 

v founder of the Communist sect, the Dig¬ 
gers, speaks of his social and political 
ideas in parables with Adam and Eve 
with them. 

'Vehemence of Will’ 

Even in his reactionary phase Cole¬ 
ridge grasped the essence of Milton’s 
greatness more firmly than many of our 
^ contemporary savants. Comparing the 
great Elizabethans with the luminaries 
of the Puritan era, he remarks that the 
former easily outshone the latter with 
their versatility and brilliance, but, on 


the other hand among the latter “there 
was a vehemence of will, an enthusiasm 
of principle, a depth and an earnestness 
of spirit, which the charms of individual 
fame and personal aggrandisement could 
not pacify,—an aspiration after reality, 
permanence, and general good—in short, 
a moral grandeur in the latter period, - 
with which the low intrigues. Machiavel¬ 
lian maxims, and selfish and servile am¬ 
bition of the foimer, stand in painful 
contrast”. (“Lecture on Milton”). After 
pointing out that Milton’s milieu com¬ 
bined the influence of the Elizabethan 
period wnh that of its austere successor, 
he thus describes Milton's personal cha¬ 
racter' “In bis mind itself there were 
purity and pity absolute; an imagination 
to which neither the past nor the present 
were interesting, except as far as they 
were called forth and enlivened by the 
great ideal, in which and for which he 
lived: a keen love of truth, which, after 
many weary pursuits, found a harbour 
in a sublime listening to the still voice in 
hL own spirit, and as keen a love of his 
country, which, after a disappointment 
still more depressive, expanded and soar¬ 
ed into a love of man as a probationer 
of immortality”. The memorable last 
lines of Paradise Lost do indeed present 
man as a probationer, but not so much 
of an immortal fate as of a specific hu¬ 
man destiny, of liberty which must be 
preserved bv care and sacrifice. 

Milton liked pi remind the readers of 
his prose works that he had written them 
but with his left hand, and |hal his true 
vocation was that of a poet who would 
celebrate the glories of an awakened 
England, witness of ‘God’s work for man* 
in his lime. In our secular language we 
should call it England’s world-historical 
role in the 17tli century. But the prose 
tract? and pamphlets struck a mighty 
blow for that work against the twin bas¬ 
tions of reaction: despotic monarchy sel¬ 
ling at defiance the powers of the Com¬ 
mons, and the Episcopal Church that 
would feller man’s conscience with its 
empty ceremonies and hierarchies. The 
great tracts - Reason of Church Govern¬ 
ment, Areopagifica, Tenure of Kings and. 
Magistrates and the resounding Latin 
Defense of the English People — rolled 
like a lava of impassioned rhetoric to 
overwhelm the enemies of enlightenment 


and freedom. As Latin Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, present-day equivalent 
of a Foreign Minister to a revolutionary 
government, lie spent diligent hours por¬ 
ing over documents and inditing letters 
until his eyesight failed him. When after 
Cromwell’s death the generals were plan¬ 
ning to recall Charles II as the King of 
England Milton wrote *A ready and easy 
way to esablish a true commonwealth* 
to stem the tide of monarchical sentiment, 
though without success. 

The revolution was abortive. The 
generals and the gentry of England found 
it more profitable to invest in a monar¬ 
chy shorn of its powers, and certainly 
thought it safer than the opinion of an 
awakened multitude open to the influ¬ 
ence of radical groups like the Levellers 
and the Fifth Monarchy men. Milton 
lived to see God’s work in England go 
all awry, betraye d by a people who had 
proved themselves unworthy of the great 
trust- The returning Royalists were ex¬ 
acting cruel vengeance. Cromwell’s 
body was disinterred from its grave, and 
his head placed on a stake on the battle¬ 
ments of the Tower. Sir Henry Vane 
and others faced death and impiison- 
ment. Milton weni underground, with 
his properly under a decree of confisca¬ 
tion. There were renegades and trai¬ 
tors in plenty. Milton saw the decline 
and fall in moral terms, as a consequence 
of lack of self-control. He was embit¬ 
tered by the venality of the Generals and 
the vacillating loyalties of the populace. 
But though robbed ol hope he did not 
abandon faith. He sets the attainment 
of liberty in a millennial future. And 
the tension how teen his surging hopes, 
tended for years, and the grim sequence 
of events that finally dashed them to 
the ground, finds expression m the epic 
poem where poetry salves the pain of iso¬ 
lation, grief and despair. The famous 
invocations to the Muse at the beginning 
of some of the books of Paradise Lost 
take it up as a refrain: Standing on 
Earth, not rapt above the Pole. 

More safe I sing with mortal voice, 
unchang’d 

To hoarse or mute, though falFn on 
evil days 

On evil days though fall’n and evil 
tongues 
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In darkness, and with dangers com* 
past round, 

And Solitude; yet not alone, while thou 

Visitst my slumbers nightly .. (Book 
VII). 

It is the moment of loss, defeat, cor¬ 
ruption of original innocence that finds 
memorable expression in the poem time 
and again: 

So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the Fruit, she pluckd, 
she eat; 

Earth felt the wound, and Nature from 
her seat 

Sighing through all her works gave 
signs of woe. 

That ali was lost. 

***##*# 

How art ( hou lost, how on a sudden 
lost, 

Defac*t, deflowrd, and now to Death 
devolt ? 

But its counter-point is a vision of the 
original goodness of creation, its benefi¬ 
cence and bounty for man, glimpsed in 
the musical “Rose as in Dance the state¬ 
ly Trees” or in the swarms of fish that 
“sporting with quick glance/Show to the 
Sun. the wav’d coats dropd with gold". 

Satan is now considered a more com¬ 
plex figure than the cardboard monster 
that amused the thirties. The very con¬ 
ditions of liberty go into his making. But 
he removes the positive content of liberty 
— which is but service of man and the 
world — to replace it with the worship 
of his own will. That is why he burns 
with fierce but barren desire while Adam 
and Eve enjoy love ‘imparadised in one 
aother's arms’. 

The charge of a lack of human inter¬ 
est in Paradise Lost dates from Dr John¬ 
son's times, and it means no more than 
a lack of interest in bourgeois domesticity. 
But the central story is instinct with love 
and betrayal, forgiveness and reconcilia¬ 
tion, to make it sufficiently human. Be¬ 
sides, Milton sees what is obscure to purb¬ 
lind pedants — that politics may be the 
arena where the human soul is formed out 
of struggle, at least in certain historic 
epochs. 


Black Light 

San dip Sarkar 

TJRAKASH Karmakar has all along 

^ tried to explore the possibility of 
visual language by a search for images 
which would be capable of communica¬ 
ting contemporary themes. His 
work has never lacked archetypal under¬ 
currents, yet he is a figurative painter 
who has steered clear of surrealism. His 
one-man show at the Birla Aca¬ 
demy (December 24 to January 5) 
proved once more that he had progres¬ 
sively changed for the better. He calls 
his theme ’Black Light’—light that can¬ 
not bear the onslaught of darkness and 
despair and almost becomes black. ’In 
28 canvases, neither too large nor too 
small, he treats this theme and improvi¬ 
ses as he goes along. 

He makes use of genuine Indian vis¬ 
ual sensibility, for let us admit that like 
the genius of any language, there is such 
a thing as a geographical variance of 
visual language. Man in general and 
woman m particular have always been 
used in art as an object of adoration, as 
a symbol and an imagery. In Indian 
sculpture and painting the human body 
is highly stylised, but never seems to lack 
the breath of life. Indian artists have 
always been fascinated by ample breasts 
and heavy hips. Prakash takes over 
from his ancestors this fascination for 
the female body, but m the process the 
image breaks up into fragments. The 
broken pieces scatter and arrange them¬ 
selves. There are signs of torture and 
lacerated agony. Sometimes he uses 
these disemembered limbs as silhouettes 
on the flat surface of the canvas. 

He varies his imagery and starts from 
one of known ones — that of a woman 
being trampled by an untamed horse— 
and goes on to use a bouquet, which 
looks less like flowers and more like hu¬ 
man beings, well-rounded breasts, preg¬ 
nant bellies, hips, exposed wombs which 
look like tombs in a cave, anc] lips or 
eyes. There is sometimes a brief candle 
enveloped in darkness. He has com¬ 
pressed and minimised and a blob' of 
green is enough to suggest a tree, while 


any member of the human body might 
suggest a person. His significant use 
of the torso is breath-taking. In one 
painting he uses the reclining nude wo¬ 
men, with suggestions of drapery done 
in curved lines and a cigarette at the 
top of the canvas to indicate a man, 
and also possibly the act °f copulation. 
Sometimes the body becomes things, two 
breasts and the belly become three ap¬ 
ples and the rest of the body turns into 
a jug and all these arrange and trans¬ 
form themselves into a still-life. 
By a sinister process, everything stinks 
of death, decay and alienation. Even 
in this morbid state Prakash never loses 
faith, he makes us witness pregnant bel¬ 
lies and even birth pangs. 

He is accurate and neat and the pic¬ 
torial arrangement is clastic but tight. 
He has tried to judge and modify his 
inner urge, to be precise in his strokes 
and lucid in his linear movements. His 
coloured areas are well demarcated and 
he has poetically mixed and overlapped 
colours with a preference for brighter 
hues and this reminds us of the techni¬ 
que of wash. Here and there one finds 

some similarities with pastel effect, but 
the overall impression is that of oil used 
with restraint. Brushwork is subdued 
for the most part. 

# His composition, stylisation and use of 
colours are quite unexpected, but he gives 
everything known a little twist to indi¬ 
cate the decay of society and its norms, 
and tries to make the moral crisis signi¬ 
ficant in visual terms. The only critici¬ 
sm I have is that the colours are some¬ 
times a bit too sweet. In spite of this, , 
I would say that this is one of the best 
exhibitions I have been to in the last 
five years. 


CORRECTION 

It was of course 'Rigmarole', and not 
'Digmarole* (p. 1 and p. 14 of the 
December 28 issue). The proof (was 
not read. 
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Spartacus 

By A Drama Critic 

TCTOWARD Fast's novel Spartacus was 
dramatised and staged at the 
Academy of Fine Arts by the well known 
theatre group 'Chetana'. The immortal 
saga of the slave revolt in the days of 
the Roman Empire is part of our in¬ 
tellectual wardrobe and the story there¬ 
fore does not need retelling. The pro¬ 
duction itself was forceful and compe¬ 
tent and the performance of the various 
actors of a consistently high standard. 

Sibsankar Ghosh gave a fine render¬ 
ing of Spartacus and brought out first the 
intense agony of indecision and later the 
dynamic spirit of rebellion that triggered 
off the slave revolt and led to such 
glorious successes in ythc initial stage. 
With a Christ-like appearance and al¬ 
most possessing his charisma, Spartacus 
was crucified in the end only to remain 
enshrined in our memories as the last 
saviour of the slaves. Gourangajiban 
Ray as Draba, the invincible black gla¬ 
diator, moved us with his natural fero¬ 
city which later turned into a feeling of 
remorse and open defiance of his mas¬ 
ter's will under the looming shadow of 
the simmering slave revolt—the result 
of mental contact with Spartacns who 
sowed the seeds of discontent wherever 
he went. 

Arun Mukherjee as Batiatus the own¬ 
er of the gladiators was very convincing 
as a syl, vicious, bloodthirsty tyrant and] 
an epitome of 'the pagan civilisation! 
that was then at its peak. Kajal Chow- 
dhury as Verenia, originally a female 
sldve attached to Batiatus* entourage 
and later Spartacus* wife, was a mixture 
of gentle femininity and auiet courage 
—qualities eminently suitable for one 
who was to become Spartacus' partner 
in the quest foi*’ freedom. 

It seems that the group spent a lot 
of money and used considerable imagi¬ 
nation towards creating very authentic 
and elaborate Roman costumes. The 
austere stage set left no doubts as to the 
time and place of the action. The 
mimes enacted by the silent workers 
in the Nubian gold mine conveyed 
very eloquently the utter dejection 
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and sense of oppression which mere 
words could not have brought out with 
such conviction. Equally powerful and 
mesmeric was Draba's Wordless rievolt 
with a trident in his hand and his charge 
at the audience in the arena. 

This play was not merely an echo of 
the forgotten past. The statements 
made and the emotions evoked have a 
very special relevance to current condi¬ 
tions in our country today. The rule of 
the privileged few continues merrily at 
the expense of the land slaves and the 
wage slaves. One can also discern a 
smouldering sense of acute discontent 
spreading amongst the people. Are we 
not then waiting for a modem Spartacus 
to light the fuse and deliver us from 
our insidious manacles'" 

Letters 

Aberrations 

As the crisis deepens in our country, 
aberrations of all sorts show up every 
where. Lately, cabaret dances and plays 
with an accent on sex have invaded the 
respectable middle class areas of Calcutta. 
Cabarets have normally been associated 
with Western-oriented night. c\ubs and 
snooty restaurants in certain select areas 
of the city, but today Bengali plays with 
an eye on the takings have begun to 
introduce grotesque dances by flimsily 
clad women for the titillation of the au¬ 
dience, which, by no stretch of imagina¬ 
tion have any artistic or aesthetic appeal. 
Upper class Westernised Indians with a 
hybrid and artificial life style may thrive 
on these importations but why cultuved 
middle-class audiences, solidly Indian 
in their outlook, must be treated to such 
deplorably vulgar acts seems difficult to 
understand. This makes me suspect a 
preconceived plan by the authorities to 
carry out a successful cultural subver¬ 
sion and distract the minds of the im¬ 
pressionable young who may want to 
question the very basis of that autho¬ 
rity which gives our government the 
right to impose a fraud on the people 
and unleash a reign of terror to attain 
its short term objectives. 

It is a fact that vast quantities of 
young men today have no idealism left 


to fall back on and willingly let thetn-v 
selves be used as cannon fodder by A » 
cynical and ruthless establishment in the •) 
interminable power game which goes on. *■; 
Unemployed, rootless hardened by ad-, - 
versity, insufficiently politicised, these 
young men are provided with drugs, 
alcohol, women, and debased cabaret 
dances to keep them on the leash. This 1 
can only happen under a system which 
is fast disintegrating under the pressure , 
of its own contradictions and has totally n 
outlived its utility. 

It is a lasting tragedy for us |o want j 
to copy the utterly bogus and debased 
life style of the decadent Wes^ under ^ 
the active encouragement of a vicious and 
cold-blooded establishment. That too* . 
few are aware of the sinister campaign t 
to corrupt the morals of the young and 
thus stifle revolutionary initiative and * 
quell the mounting disaffection amongst 
them show's to what lengths the govern¬ 
ment can go to prop itself up. If such 
catering for the base desires of the hu¬ 
man heart isn’t one form of successful 
counter-insurgency, what is > 

Samir Mukerjee 
Calcutta 

‘Balaka* 

The name of the group mentioned 
in the drama review of December 21 is 
Balaka Silpi Gosthi. Ajit Mukhopa- 
dhyay was on crutches and Dulal was 
the militant factory worker. 

Somnath Nath 
Balaka Silpi Gosthi, Calcutta 


Who Pays ? 

I wonder how Mr Rudra in his Trice 
Policy for Promoting Inequality (De¬ 
cember 7) could say that practically 
nobody except foreign tourists pays from ^ 
his pocket. This is not the fact; a : 
large number of IAC passengers who ; 
travel between Calcutta and other parts 
of the Eastern Sector pay from their ■ 
own pockets. Specially, Agartala pas- 
sengers. But it is true that the maxi- ^ 
mum number of IAC passengers travel /J 
on expense account. .1 

A Worker of IA« § 
Barisa, Calcutta 
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Defend Prisoners 


The Legal Aid Committee has been 
functioning since August 1972 to help 
thousands of political prisoners living 
in sub-human conditions in different jails 
in India. Most of them being poor peo¬ 
ple and peasants are not able to de¬ 
fend themselves against the large number 
of charges (sometimes as high as 60) 
framed against them. If any one is 
grantee! bail or acquitted, he or she is 
tagged onto other cases and rearrested. 

The task has not been easy. Getting in¬ 
stand by the side of the victims irres-. 
pective of their ideology. 

The task was not easy. Getting in¬ 
formation and instructions from the 
prisoners, organising legal defence in 
various courts, acute financial and 
numerous other problems, specially in 
a regime of police terror, stand in our 
way. But a large number of friends, 
sympathisers, and democratic-minded 
people and organisations have cooperated 

During the past two years the com¬ 
mittee has participated in various demo¬ 
cratic movements to demand the release 
of all political prisoners and protect the 
civic and democratic rights of the people 
at large. 

The committee knows that very little, 
could be done so far and that our efforts 
barely touch the fringe of the vast prob¬ 


lem. The committee appeals to progres¬ 
sive and democratic people and organi¬ 
sations to set up support gioups in their 
respective neighbourhoods in order I to 
piovide continuous help to the committee. 

It invites criticism of its work 
and suggestions. It appeals to all con¬ 
cerned to come forward and help it fin¬ 
ancially, organisationally and by com¬ 
municating information about those 
still languishing in jail. 

Cheques drawn in favour of Bina 
Banerjee may be sent to either of the 
addresses given below Money orders, 
cash and communications to the office 
( 2 ): — 

1. Bina Banerjee, 

Account No. 10816 

United Bank of India, Sealdah. 
Branch, 28, Acharya Prafulla Chan¬ 
dra Roy Road, Calcutta-9. 

2. Jayasrce Rana, Secretary, ILegal 
Aid Committee, 9, Old Post Office 
Street, (Fiist Floor), Calcutta-1. 

Office hours: 4 p.m to 6 p.m. 

Monday to Friday 

Sd/ Amar Prasad Chakravarty I 

President, Legal Aid Committer 1 

Sd/- Jayasrec Rana, Secretary, I 

Legal Aid Committee, ! 
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Hare Is a 
sure way 
to make 
buying a 
satisfying 
business 


LOOK FOR > 
THIS MARKING 
ON EVERY 
CONTAINER > 


Very often you feel 
disappointed, after 
you have bought a 
packaged commodity. 

You realise you have paid 
more and bought leas. 
Perhaps you have failed 
to look for this marking* 
on the container... 
the marking that ensures 
the net weight of the 
packaged goods, be it 
bread, detergent, oil or any 
consumable item... 
the marking that indicataa 
the right quantity for tbg 
price you pay... 
the marking that infuses 
confidence in you when 
you buy. 

Underfilling and erroneous^ 
markings on containers i 
are crimes under the 
Weights and Measures Act 
and severely punishable. 
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METRIC WEIGHTS 
ANO MEASURES 
PROTECT THE 
CONSUMER 
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•■i HE political ripples sent out by the speculation ov*i a premature parlia- 
^ mcnlary poll in the first half of this year have reached West Bengal. 
The political parties have suddenly been quickened into accustomed action which 
consists solely of behind-the-dooi confabulations and issuing of press statements 
renewing their pledge to stand bv the sufTenng masses, their paper existence 
is in greater evidence than at any time before m the past few years The 
nine-party alliance under the leadership of the CPI(M) has again threatened 
to launch a movement If ievolution* were movements West Bengal would 
have been in a state of permanent conuilsion for quite some time. The left 
parties have repeated the tim'd' so often that they arc no longer taken seriously; 
nobody cares to keep count of the occasions on which the threat has been 
uttered Awareness of this seems to have made the left political parties reck¬ 
less They had thicatened to launch a movement immediately before the Pujas 
last year; now they a.e talking of a movement before the election They have 
grown too lethargic to plan even their horns 

The hoax that the CPI sought to perpetrate on the pocple of this State 
was better planned The Oid^-nf Lenm-w inner G^ncnl Secretary of the party 
and two of his colleagues in die rtutial lendnship came down to Calcutta to 
•teier'tlie course of the six-dv eonfeience of the West Bengal unit of the party, 
creating the impression that ‘he paitv's nations* line of uniting with the 
"progressive section” of the Confess and foiming codition ministries with 
the Congress it the Centre ^nd in the States is meeting with formidable opposi¬ 
tion in the Stale party The foaknpis of the ronferente proceedings could not 
but be deliberate Bui all ended well with tie so-called dissidents bowing down 
lo the wishes ot the national iendeiship and oacefullv accepting the immacu¬ 
late thesis of coalescing with a putv h rhoiirin* the hulk of the rightist ele¬ 
ments in the State to defeat the threat of a right takeover Never in the 
cuorse of the six-dav conference wis it said that more than m any other 
State thd CPI needed *he support of the Conn ess in West Bengal for realising 
its ambition to emerge as the second biggest party in the Lok Sabha—a 
position now occupied by the CPHM) In no State, far less in West Bengal, 
wil* the Con*re«»s he willing to yield to the CPI the «eats it won in the Ia$t 
parliamentary elections The constituencies where the Congress lost will be 
allotted to the CPI which means that m West Bengal the CPI will have to 
win the seats now held by the CPI(M) lo improve upon its performance in 










1971 I Ins the CPI cannot hope to 
bring off without ai"vt support of the 
Congress 

The cake foi the biggest hoax goe„ 
however to Mr Bejoy Singh Nahar 
and his associates m the Congress who 
have suddenly discovered lampant 
corruption in the ruling paity and its 
Government m the State The leading 
lights of this group hid occupied posi 
tions of influence in the party and the 
government in the put and the impli 
cation of then discovery is that cor 
ruption is a iecent vlli in the party 

They can fob off nom with then t »lk 
of a mighty movement t<> cleanse the 
paity and th< Gov mment The freal 


leason foi their stance is that in the 
factional fight within the Congress they 
have been routed They are cast aways 
of the party, and unless they aie able 
to make Hhen presence felt somehow, 
they will be totally eliminated m the 
commp elections They are trying to 
ride back to the political stage on the 
issue of corruption The pervasive cor¬ 
ruption they arc bemoaning will dis- 
appeai the moment they are piomiscd 
some accommodation in the matter of 
distribution of Congtess nominations 
It seems that despite all their diffeiences 
ipparent or real, all political parties 
and groups are united in the assump 
tion that th( small mm m West B*n 
p! i i W fool 


welcomed the appointment of an army 
ofheer at Calcutta Corporation, because 
the workers were not reputed for their 
sincerity or efficiency Incidentally, 
work **t the Corporation has not improv¬ 
ed at all even aftei this But it certainly 
d»d at the DVC The lesson is clear 
workeis mu«r nol give any opportuni¬ 
ty |Co the present administration to 
effect such appomnunts any longer and 
they must be smceie m their dealings 
with the common pec pie No one can 
hold \ hrief for a shirking insincere 
worker 

The alternative i* fraupht with dinner 
At the DVC for instance woiker* have 
already lost some of their democratic 
rights lhc\ cinnot oiganise nllies ot 
processions do any postering ind the 
Chairman fixes even the number of pro 
pic he will meet fiom in employees’ de 
potation Unless the woikmi cla«« i 
alert it will end up by losing evciythmg 

The Govcrnmcnl vvuit* to citato some 
stike in the economy for the army per¬ 
sonnel Fverv jawan’s family is given fiee 
I <nd, pension lation education and 
housing, on top of hi* ni\ ill of which 
goes to tin bank The result is the 
creation of a ntw aimed privihetd class 
but only in a lLain chosen aie*s in the 
country, like Punjab, Rajv thin Uttvi 
Pridesh Miharashlra and Bihai The 
leliliv c affluence of some of these 
States is ittnbutible to this among 
olhti factors 

An Unholy Nexus 

A <oi respondent writes 

The jute workers’ strike provides the 
latest instance of how the unholy nexus 
of the capitalists, the trade unionists 
and the bureaucracy functions m this 
great land of socialism Jute mill- 
own eis and exporters who during the 
last several months since the oil crisis 
have vastly fattened then profits, want¬ 
ed to make a still biggei margin But 
somehow the course of events was not 
going then way The US economy 
has suffered a recessionary shock and 
house-building activity, which determines 
the demand for carpet backing, has 
slowed down considerably With the 
export duty on carpet backing--recent- 


In Civilian Clothes 


A correspondent wutes 

The Central Government seems deter 
mined to inherit the very worst elements 
of advanced capitalist economies des 
pile its | rofessed socialist aims It is 
not difficult to understand the expedi 
ency behind such dishonesty On the 
one ihand, it enables our rulers to main¬ 
tain a credibility m its lelationship with 
Third World countries and the socnlisl 
bloc On the other, they can assure the 
capitalist countries that regardless of 
what may be said in public, they will 
never compromise on the basic democia- 
tic tenets the liberty of the individual 
and the piess, “free” elections and the 
free growth of individual enlirpiibc 
State control of the economy will be 
kept at the minimum level of efficiency 
so thaVpeople lose their faith in official 
enterprises What othei lesson can be 
drawn from the experience of the wheat 
trade takeovei oi nationalisition of the 
coal industry) 

Far more alainung howevei ait the 
gradual signs that the foundations of a 
military-industrial complex are now be 
mg laid m this country In the namt 
of ensuung bettei production letned armv 
generals specially the ones noted for 
their hard line approach have been ap¬ 
pointed at the top of seveial govern 
ment and semi-gov eminent undertakings 


m recent months without much publi¬ 
city Among these are the Damodir 
Valley Corporation, Biaithwaite, I1SCO 
the Heavy Engineering Corporation and 
Cilcutta Corporation Moie such ap 
pomtments are expected at Heavy Elec¬ 
tric als and in at least one major private 
industrial undertaking In facL, n has 
llueady become custom iry for retired 
point chiefs in West Bengal to be re¬ 
appointed as adminishators of some unit 
oi the other 

Of late the pitss has been full of 
praise and nghtlv so foi the bettei 
generation of power at tht DVC The 
credit howevei has been collared by 
General PS Bhagat, the present Chair¬ 
man of the DVC, because the improve¬ 
ment has been noticed since he took 
over. 

Without wishing to cnticise the Gene¬ 
ral dait one suggest thj| from the begin 
nm*’ t * fly* end, it is the common woi 
kers and not then chiefs who have 
done all the work, and therefoie deserve 
at hart part of ^he credit ^ Of this 
there has been no mention m the press 

The situation spells a vtrv clc ir chal¬ 
lenge to the working class Ubuallv 
c ucb ippointments hive been made on 
the plea that organisational management 
needs Tonmp up In fact, everyone 
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ly reduced by New Delhi—the price of 
a synthetics came to be almost equal to 
‘ that of jute goods. The American de- 
» mand for this principal jute goods ex¬ 
port item has thus slumped. On the 
other hand, the demand for another 
type of jute ( construction - hjrssian— 
has been showing a little more liveli- 
ness. So most of the leading mills 
decided to switch their carpet backing 
loomage to the manufacture of hessian 
little caring for the adverse effeet it 
v would have on the group interest. But 
soon they found out the mistake. Car¬ 
pet backing business was down; the 
^hessian market tod was getting weak. 
So something needs to be done. And 
the trade unionists and the decision¬ 
makers were just (waiting for jsuch a 
call from the jute barons. 

The plan that was hatched is remark¬ 
ably simple. The trade unions would 
r give a strike call m support of some 
High demands by workers. The mills 
would turn them down. The Govern¬ 
ment would call meeting after meeting 
to resolve the dispute. In this way, 
some precious days will tick away. Then 
4 a compromise formula would be found 
out. And everybody would be happy. 
Only ihe poor farmers who work day 
m and dav out for raising the crop 
would have no occasion to know how 
a handful of people have robbed them of 
their minimum dues, of the moisel of 
food for them and their families. But 
who cares'' The bureaucrats and the 
trade unionists would be well off for the 
service done in the interest of the poor 
lute workers. And ,the capitalists will 
* have the big kill. On the one hand, 

, the loss of producton during the strike 
period should help to create a feeling 
of short supply of jute goods and thus 
,-allow prices to be raised. On the 

other, to the extent mills do not con¬ 
sume raw jute during the strike period, 
they will have to buy less jute. A 
short crop this year could have pushed 
up raw jute prices high, but, thanks to 
the obliging bigwigs in New Delhi, this 
has not happened. Now the mills want 
the fibre prices to be lowered further, 
,j »and they will have what they are ask¬ 
ing for. Capitalists, humanists, social¬ 
ists of India— unite and kill the farm¬ 
ers and the workers! 


Culture and VIPs 

Unlike their Western counterparts 
Indian scholars, writers and intellec¬ 
tuals cannot be accused of being too 
self-conscious professionally to care for 
the views of laymen on their own sub¬ 
jects; most of them are ' judiciously 
accommodating if a layman happens to 
be a Minister or something bigger than 
that. And unlike their Western coun¬ 
terparts, Indian Mimsteis, with or with¬ 
out portfolios, or lei* powerful men of 
destiny like Govcrnoi? enjoy illimitable 
discretionary powers to rush into those 
cultural and intellecltual areas where 
angels fear to tread. India, the land of 
unity m di\eisity for many visionaries, 
offers beci another classic example of 
that sacred concept: Indian scholars or 
writers who usually show little toler¬ 
ance for one another nevei demur at 
doing obeisance unitedly to anyone com¬ 
ing from the Cabinet, or Rashtrapati 
Bhavan or Raj Bhavan. A cultural 01 
academic conference, whatever its name 
may be, e.g. history congress, or science 
congress or celebration of a poet's birth¬ 
day, or a seminar of seminal minds, will 
remain a non-event until a deus ex 
machina is invoked from those holy 
places by our so-called self-sufficient 
pundits. 'But that is only a traditional 
ritual, nothing more',—one may argue. 
Granting that is so* how would one 
feel if a Minister or lus mastci makes 
this harmless ritual an occasion for teach¬ 
ing the scholars and writeis things of 
which he is quite innocent'' 

Recently the Governor of West Ben¬ 
gal, Mr Dias, sought earnestly to teach 
the historians at a history congress how 
to dot their i's and cross their t’s, and 
the learned audience, forgetting then 
usual vanity, gratefully listened to this 
historical homily from the ithrorifc like 
pupils bent on winning scholiarships, 
At a naltional. convention of writers 
which was organised by the Authors* 
Guild of India and inaugurated m 
Delhi in December by an august per¬ 
sonality from the Cabinet, and blessed 
by the PM's message that was chanted 
with almost religious reverence. R. K. 
Narayan is repoited to have said that 
in a land where the politician and the 
film star dominate the scene, the writer 
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and his work naturally pass unnoticed. 
Mr Niiayan should have been remind¬ 
ed that the political VIPs are not gate¬ 
crashers, they are invited with ceremo¬ 
nious pomp by those writers whose 
cause lie secxns to have espoused. Only 
a few days ago some veteran Bengali 
pools and intellectuals took part in a 
symposium in Calcutta on the revolu¬ 
tionary poet Sukanta Bhattacharya, and 
the whole function was presided over 
1>V a Minister who gladly offered the 
attentive audience what must have 
stiuck him as a very illuminating piece 
of his own literary criticism, his raison 
d'etre being probably the fact that he 
is enthroned somewhere in a building 
called Writers’ Building 

This is not to suggest that a Minister 
or a higher dignitary of the political 
pantheon is nothing but & bureaucratic 
philistine. A Radhakrishnan can and 
a Nehru could, in spite of an air of 
pontifical superiority, be quite stimulat¬ 
ing intellectually at a literary or scholar¬ 
ly gathering. But most of our scholars 
and writers, perhaps because of their 
wallowing m ill-gotten fame and their 
paiasitical dependence on the powers thal 
be, are on the brink of losing all sense 
of discrimination, and all sense of com¬ 
mitment to their own vocation, not to 
speak of their commitment to the society 
they live in. 
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Production Policy to Promote 
Inequality 

Ashok Rudra 


W7 C have discussed m two articles 
(December 7 and December 21) 
bow the Governmcnt\ investment policy 
and price policy have been such as to 
accentuate the inequality in the stand¬ 
ards of living of different sections of 
the population In the present aitide 
wc shall see how the same policy orien¬ 
tation glaringly reveals itself in the 
structure of production of commodities 
meant for the consumption of the rich 
the poor and the not-so-poor It may 
be borne in mind m this connection 
that production structuie is affected 
not only by the Government’s invest¬ 
ment policy and its price policy but also 
by its mdu&tnai import licensing poli¬ 
cies The Government can prevent 01 
encourage certain items of pioduction by 
issuing licences for the sotting up of 
production units or denying them, by 
issuing licences for the import of raw 
materials or c ipital goods or denying 
them, by approving of pioposals for 
collaboration agicements with foreign 
firms or by rejecting them Even though 
our economy is overwhelmingly a pri¬ 
vate sector economy, the Government 
wields areiy ext/ensivc powers to influ¬ 
ence the production structure of the 
economy through the control can tx- 
erase over capital issues and foreign 
exchange utilisation As such the pro 
duction structure even in the private 
sector reflects the poluv oritntation of 
the Government 

The three basic needs of the poor 
masses are foodgrains, clothing and 
housing As to housing theie arc hard¬ 
ly any reliable stitislics The majority 
of the country’s pool live m villages as 
well as m the city slums and there aie 
no indications that their housing condi¬ 
tions have undergone any improa cments 
during the last 20 years or so As to 
foodgrains and clothing, it |is a atag- 
geung fact, not too well known among 
e\en profession \1 economists, th*lt the 
per capita availability of foodgrains and 
ordinary mill cloth m the early seven¬ 


ties was no highei than it was in the 
eaily thirties A recent study shows 
I hat pel capita availability of food- 
grains was 166 5 kg per 
y< u in 1^31-33, it fell to 123 kg in 
1950-52 and then from there it rose m 
the next 20 years to reach 149 kg by 
1971-72 Similarly, the per capita 
w ulabilitv of cotton doth was in 1931- 
32 12 4 yards, it fell to 9 9 yards in 
1950-52 wherefrom it rose to 12 7 yards 
m 1971-72 Thus, the increase in the 
production and supply of Hilcse two 
essential commodities that has taken 
place during the last 25 years of plan¬ 
ned de\clopmcnt has only resulted in 
a recovery of the average standaid of 
living of the masses to what it was in 
the eaily thirties This is consistent 
with the view that the most important 
resuh achieved by our planning has 
been to arrest and reverse the process 
of economic decline that was on during 
several decades preceding the country’s 
independence The importance of this 
phenomenon ought not *° be minimised 
But nor should one minimise the signi¬ 
ficance of the fact that the aveiage 
availabilities of foodgrains and cloth 
after 25 ycais of planned development 
are no higher than what they were 
twenty years before the beginning of 
planning! 

But has there not been any increase 
in the supply of other consumer goods'* 
If one belies es that the living standards 
of all sections of ihe population ,ex¬ 
cept the monopoly capitalists of the in¬ 
dustry sector and the big landowning 
class in the agriculture sector have 
either declined or at the best remained 
where they were, one would expect 
that increase m the supply and con¬ 
sumption of all consumer goods would 
rise at the most at the same rate as 
that of the growth of population That 
is because the families of monopoly 
capitalists are so nch, their consump¬ 
tion levels so high that they can hardly 
consume any more They must be hav¬ 


ing more than tnough of everything ef 
whatever they may desire, so that in¬ 
crease m their income would not result 
m any mcreasfe in their ccmsumptiqft. 
Ihe big landowners of course arc not 
so nch, their consumption levels can 
still rise a great deal, also, they are 
much more numerous than monopoly 
capitalists, all the same it will be gent- 
rall\ accepted Uln|t their Vonsumptooii 
needs cannot provide a very large mar¬ 
ket for the consumer goods industries 
of the country The market for cer¬ 
tain categories of consumer goods has 
howeacr expanded, and m certain cases 
at extraordinarily high rates Where 
has this increased production gone* U 
must have pone ntfo the consumption 
of certain categories of consumers other 
than families of monopoly capitalists or 
big landowners An examination of the 
consumei goods industries that have ex¬ 
panded at very high rates would indi¬ 
cate that the bung standards have in¬ 
creased, and vtrv con aderably, among 
certain sections of that large, sprawling, 
ill-defined p?rt of the population that » 
loosely called the ’middle class’, as well 
as among a small stratum of a labour- 
aristocracy that has been created among, 
the industrial working class 

An indication of how fast some of 
the goods used by these sections have 4 
gone up is obtained from the rates ot 
expansion of a selected few goods pro¬ 
vided in the Table below 

TABLE 

1 Refrigerator Six-fold expansion 

in the 10 years between 196$> 
61 and 1970-71 

2 Radios 35-fold increase in the 

20 years bewteen 1950-51 and 
1970-71 

3 Record players 37-fold increase 

m the 5 years between 1965- 
66 and 1970-71 

4 Elfectnc fans 3-fold increase m 

the 20 years from 1950-51 \o 
1970-71 

5 Bicycles* 20-fold increase m the 

20 years from 1950-51 to 
1970-71 

6 Sewing machines 13-fold increase 

m the 20 yean from 195& 
51 to 1970-71 
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1. Scooter and motor cycles; 4-1/2 
time* increase in die 10 yean 

from 1960-61 to 1970-71 

> 6. Synthetic fibres: 7-fold increaae 

between 1955-56 and 1970-71 
9. Detergent (soap powder*): 53- 

fold increase in the 10 yean 
from 1960-61 to 1970-71 
„ 10. Fluorescent tubes: More^than 10- 
fold increase between 1958-59 
and 1970-71 

II. Breakfast foods (corn and wheat 
flakes): 15-fold increase be- 
” tween 1958-59 and 1970-71 

,12. Alcoholic drinks: More than six- 

> fold increase between 1958-59 

* and 1970-71 

These selected few represent a very 
large category of consumer goods that 
have also characteristically expanded 
very fast during the post-independence 
periods Two common characteristics of 
these goods are: 

* (a) They do not represent any kind 
/of necessities. They are either luxuries 

or meant to make life more comfortable 
for the users. ^ 

(b) They are beyond the reach of the 
ooor masses, say 80 per cent of the 
" population. 

Economic statisticians have not car- 
ried out any studies to find out to what 
categories of consumers these goods have 

* gone. They work with aggregative figures 
like total consumption Vxplenditure in 

; money and use corrections for price 
rises with the help of index numbers- 
some of the difficulties of working with 
expenditure figures expressed in money 
were mentioned in the article published 
in the issue of November 30. To this 
we have to add the cautionary note 
that the use of index numbers involves 
various difficulties which are highly 
J. intractable. Most of the index numers are 
* used in such a manner as to suggest that 
the users are happily unaware of these 
various serious difficulties. Just 
to mention one: there are no satisfac¬ 
tory means of correcting money expen¬ 
diture figures for * price changes when 
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new items keep on entering into the 
collection of goods consumed. Use ol 
index numbers for price correction is 
based on the assumption that the goods 
consumed remain the same* only their 
quantities and prices vary. Even in 
such a simple situation, using a single 
number to correct for the changes in 
a large collection of prices to arrive at 
a measure of how much the consump¬ 
tion of the items has increased in their 
quantities gives rise to unsolvable dif¬ 
ficulties. But what has been happen¬ 
ing in India is exactly this phenome¬ 
non of living standards rising by a 
continuous transformation of the na¬ 
ture of the collection of consumer goods 
going into tfje consumption of those 
whose standards are rising. One may 
challenge that the entry of these new 
goods does !not represent any rids in 
standards for anybody. But it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that anybody would buy 
a radio or a record player or a refrige¬ 
rator or a scooter or even a bicycle or 
an electric fan by eating less of food 
or bv being less well clad than before. 
It can be safely assumed that whoever 
goes into the purchasing of such goods 
does so only after ensuring the satisfac¬ 
tion of the needs that were satisfied 
before. Hence increase in the use of 
such objects does indeed indicate a rise 
in the standard of living of those who 
use them. One reason why this phe¬ 
nomenon escapes the attention of eco¬ 
nomic analysts is \ that, fori them, all 
these objects appear to be objects of 
necessity. What is a necessity and 
what is a luxury is very much relative. 
Twenty or 30 years back, to have an 
electric fan in one’s home was a symbol 
of prestige. Refrigerators were even 
rarer. * ^Nowadays fans are found m 
most lower middle-class homes and 
even in many working-class houses. Re¬ 
frigerators have increasingly penetrated 
the dining rooms of middle-class fami¬ 
lies, along with gas cookers and various 
other kkchen gadgets. Middle class 
people take such things for granted, 
even those who do not have the means 
to possess them: for them they look 
like minimum targets that they aspire 
to reach. It should be emphasised 
that the transformation of the con¬ 
sumption basket does not involve only 
the few things presented in the Table. 


Any visit to the market cannot but im¬ 
press upon the observer the extremely 
largp range of things that have come 
to have a place in the consumption 
pattern of middle-class consumers. In 
the food stores one cannot but be im¬ 
pressed by the importance that 
processed* packed end tinned food items* 
have come to acquire in the eating ha¬ 
bits of the middle-class. Masala has 
given place to powdered masala. 
Indigenous drinks like sarbat and green 
cocoanut water have been largely 
substituted by such things as coca-cola 
and Pcpsi-cola (which pernicious ob¬ 
jects have made a cultural conquest of 
the world, ranging from remote rural 
areas of India to the exclusive hotels 
of socialist world capitals like Moscow). 
The serving of alcoholic drinks while 
entertaining guests has become almost 
a social norm. It is difficult fo believe 
that those who have switched over to 
these alternatives have done so while 
undergoing a cut in their standards of 
living. 

This phenomenon Represents (an in¬ 
crease in inequality, because the rise 
in living standards indicated by 
this changed pattern of consumption is 
restricted to certain sections of the po¬ 
pulation who are not among the poorer 
masses. It would be a safe bet that 
the poorer 80 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion have not been affected by this 
transformation of 'the consumer goods 
market. Also, not all sections of the 
loosely A fined middle class have im¬ 
proved their living standards but only 
certain sections. This increased in¬ 
equality, involving net just morel of 
consumption of the same goods con¬ 
sumed by the poor, but altogether in* 
volving different things, has widrnea 
the gap that separates these sectoins of 
the middle class from live masses. It 
would appear that it has been a deli¬ 
berate policy c( the Government to 
see to it that this gap widens, that sec¬ 
tions of the middle class get increasing- 
ly alienated from the ma sses. 
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Alternatives Before Bangladesh 

From A* Correspondent 


HE third anniversary celebration 
• on December 16. of independence 
was bizarre theatre, a ‘day of discord*, 
or (as one Dacca weekly put it)* ‘A 
Festival of Defiance*. All the glamour 
of the liberation struggle, all the signs 
of national unitv seem to have been bu- 
ried Today there is only discord — 
either silent or violent. The people in 
general 'demonstrated* their mood through 
abstention. There were hardly any 
flags or patriotic symbols in Dacca; the 
capital was patrolled and kept under 
military ‘thumbs* by the guardians of 
the ruling power (the tiara-military for¬ 
ces of the Rakkhi Bahini). Meanwhile* 
the countryside showed a picture of 
revolt: / there the cadres of 

the ‘black power’ of Siraj Sikdar’s East 
Bengal Proletarian Party showed their 
armed strength* 

December 16 was thus ‘highlighted* by 
bombings and terrorist activities directed 
against the ruling power of Sheikh Mu- 
jib’s Government and against the suppos¬ 
ed domination by 'expansionist India*. 
Like year ago, the party of Siraj Sik- 
dar had called for a general strike. With 
far more success than last year, it en¬ 
forced its call, through the use of vio¬ 
lence. Several railway stations were 
burnt down, police stations were raided, 
and bombs and molotov cocktails were 
hurled nl various public places. At least 
outside the capital of Dacca, life tempo¬ 
rarily came to a halt. 

In a major pamphlet spread in pre¬ 
paration for what was called a ‘black 
day*, a political programme was anno¬ 
unced. Siraj Sikdar’s the E^st Bengal Pro-| 
lctarian Party, the East Bengal Nation¬ 
al Liberation Front and the East Bengal 
Armed Patiiotic Forces (in order of 
apparent importance), called for the 
ictignation of the Awami League Gov¬ 
ernment and the formation of a ‘nation¬ 
al democratic government*—to some ex¬ 
tent a replica of the demand of most 


*Th»s article was written before the 
proclamation of ‘emergency and the 
killing of Sikdai. 


opposition parties in Bangladesh at pre¬ 
sent. Sikdar and his armed allies, how¬ 
ever, proposed their own 18-point pro¬ 
gramme, which included land reform, 
nationalisation of black money, and re¬ 
form of the armed forces. 

Fiom the beleaguered city of Dacca, 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman addressed him¬ 
self io the nation*. Seldom was a ruler in 
a nK<r' embarrassing situation. Mujib| 
now is completely alienated from *my 
people*. In the rising wave of criticism 
the 'Father of the Nation* has not es¬ 
caped the charges of corruption and 
jobbery. 

In this delicate situation Mujib on 
the one pand tried to save his own skin and 
to escapr fiom the negative judgment 
of the masses, and on the other hand 
joined in the choir of opposition voices. 
Attempting to impress his audience with 
the ‘results* of three years of Awami 
League rule, Mujib staled: "It was only 
three years from 1971 to 1974. It is 
true 1 told you that I shall not be able 
to giveyvo anything during those years. 
But despite that, so far as giving is con¬ 
cerned it was not altogether empty**. This 
‘violent* denial* of the general crisis situ¬ 
ation in the country was as remarkable 
as the way in which the Father pointed 
accusingly to what he called the ‘main 
enemies*: tr «* gang of smugglers, black- 
marketeers, pofiteers and bribe takers’*, 
--"beasts in the garb of men who are 
depriving the poor and starving people 
of food through smuggling and hoar¬ 
ding". 

In a sense Mu,ib*s speech was remark¬ 
able, '| for he c.'uld ndt ignore the 
forces which threaten to overthrow his 
government and the system of exploita¬ 
tion which he represents. Apparently 
icferring to the part r o( Siraj Sikdar, he 
lashed out at a ‘hccrdful of miscreants 
whose main prop is to create terror un- 
dftr the cover of darkness**. On the other 
hand, be made a vague effort to dismiss 
the JSD as a group of “sentimental 
idealists kicking up a storm of speeches 
and statements**. 


On Tuesday some 50 young men 
came in taxis and raided Darpan. . 
They ransacked the office* de* 
troyed papers* furniture and the < 
telephone and beat up two |em¬ 
ployees. They damaged the only 
typewriter Frontier has. 


Finally, one wonders what is the ob¬ 
jective base for the rosy spectre of a 
bright future which Mujib pictured a,t 
the end of his 'national speech*. In 
fact, Mu jib’s speech as well as the events 
of December 16 were a clear manifesta¬ 
tion of ‘the tremendous social conflict 
which has overtaken all national feelings. 

After the famine which has caused 
the death of several hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people, the social conflict is 
wide in the open. The cause of the fa¬ 
mine are so manifestly m.man and politi¬ 
cal in character—primarily \he strangulat- , 
ing economic activitise of t,d*lers and hoar- . 
ders—that even the less politically con¬ 
scious peasants now seem to be aware 
of them. 

The balance of the famine, which by 
the middle of December was gradually ( 
disappearing in the background of a rich 
winter harvest, is a large disruption of 
social life. According to unofficial re¬ 
ports, about one hundred thousand 
changes in landownership have been re¬ 
gistered. Many peasants (as for ins- < 
tance in the northern subdivision of 
Kurigram) did not have an Y choice but 
to sell their standing cop for negligi¬ 
ble amounts of money. Poor peasants 
without cattle, exhausted day labourers, ^ 
wandering unemployed, and starving 
beggars, all wonder what will be their 
future. ' 

The Government recently announced f 
both stem anti-smuggling measures and 
a policy of forced procurement. How¬ 
ever, the necessary cooperation of the 
people is largely absent, and moreover 
the Government seems to be more skil¬ 
led in terrorising the people than in 
evolving rational economic policies. 

The general sentiment is that the 
Government of the Awami League 
should be replaced by a ‘national gov¬ 
ernment*. At least this is what most ^ 
constitutional as well as underground 
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oppoattiou parties have been calling for 
tines October-November. Aside from 
1 the question of whether sufficient con- 
« stitutional political forces could be mus¬ 
tered for such a national government, 
contradictions within society already 
seem to have sharpened to the point 
where national conciliation is impossible 
without a violent clash, a social upheaval. 

‘Permanent crisis’ 

Bangladesh today is in a kind of 

> “perment crisis**, and the urgent ques¬ 
tion is only whether a truly revolutionary 

* 'political line* is emerging or will do so 
Ju in the near future. In the last few 
months there has been a gradual upsurge 
in the struggle of the masses—hunger 
demonstrations, attacks on police out¬ 
posts, hartals like the ones on Novem¬ 
ber 26 (called by tlv* JSD) and on 
December 16 (imposed b> Siraj Sikd?r*s 

* party), end numerous clash's between 
t the Rakkhi Bshini (ihc para-military 

forces) and guerilla groups, I| is ap¬ 
parent that there is a large potential 
for revolutionary action. 

Consequently, we should take a fresh 
^ look at the state of the left-wing par¬ 
ties and the Marxist-Leninist factions. 

Spectacular actions and »-nsational 
appeals (like the sparks of Sikd?r*s 

> East Bengal Proletarian Party) may not 
be a correct measuring rod for the 

/ solidity and strength of various radical 
leftist groups. Still, the 'traditional’ 
Mprxist-Leninist factions in Bangladesh 
(like those of Matin and Alauddin, of 
Abdul Haq, and of the one under the 
i# joint leadership in the name of 1\Mohammed 
Toaha) remain, it seems, ossified and 

* confused. Until recently at least, pam¬ 
phlets spread by the faction of Matin 

* and Alauddin were based completely on 
^ v Cham Mazumdar’s line, and Abdul Haq 

still calls his faction ‘East Pakistan Com¬ 
munist Party*, ignoring the existing 
political reality. 

It is widely known that tiie move¬ 
ment which the faction of Matin and 
Alauddin tried to speak off in Atrai 
(Raishahi district) based on the ‘anni¬ 
hilation line* dismally failed to get po- 
*‘pular support. Abdul Haq*s faction in 
a different way tried to spearhuu I a re- 
" volt against the petty landlords (jote- 
dars) in 1973 through the seizing of 
the harvest and its division among the 


poor peasants. The party, now sup 
posedly led jointly by Sukhendu Das- 
tidar, IToaha and Ashabuddin, make* 
occasional press statements, but it is 
doubtful whether it has been able to 
organise anything beyond secret fac¬ 
tion cells. 

The East Bengal Proletarian Party 
led by Sikdar (EBPP) and the JSD 
('National Socialist Party’) have both 
roots in the liberation struggle of 1971 
against the Pakistani army, both have 
a strong national organisational net¬ 
work, both recently have called for a 
general strike to demand the resigna¬ 
tion of Sheikh Muiib’s discredited Gov¬ 
ernment, and both have been distrust¬ 
ed by the 'traditional* China-oriented 
factions in the proletarian movement 
of Bangladesh. But this is where the 
comparison ends, for the strategics of 
both parties vary strongly, in fact are 
in many ways opposites. 

In a simplified wav one could id*n- 
tifv the line of the EBPP as 'terrorist* 
armed opposition, and the JSD's the 
popular spontaneous line. Whereas in 
the past both streams were looked up¬ 
on with distrust by leftist intellectuals, 
the party of Sikdar by now cle?rly has 
won in rontroversiality, in particular 
rince Mujih's Gdvernmen kis fFocusi^gl 
attention on this party bv flashing 
many of its terrorist activities (e.g. 
through news reports in 'the daily 
Ittefaq). 

However, in spite of its strong terro¬ 
rist leanings, the EBPP does not lack 
proletarian support altogether. In some 
regions of Bangladesh—e.g. in Munshi- 
gan> thana (Dacca district) and In 
Nandail (Mymensingh) the party has 
(temporarily>) established its hegemony 
and seems to enjoy the sympathy of 
the poor peasants. It is reported that 
in these regions the party has divided 
harvested rice amongst poor, starving 
peasants. In the area of Munshiganj, 
just on the other side of the Dhalesh- 
wari river near Dacca, the armed squads 
of Siraj Sikdar's party have stubbornly 
resisted murderous onslaughts of the 
terrorising Rakkhi Bahini. Thus, more 
than any other faction* the EBPP sym¬ 
bolises the crumbling of the power of 
the Awaroi League Government, and of 
the fact that the ruling class of Bangla¬ 


desh is losing it* gnp ovei the coun¬ 
tryside. 

JSD 

However, to obtain an insight in the 
evolution of Bangladesh politics, ,one„ 
has to take a look at the JSD and the 
changes which this party has undergone 
during the last year orlso. After two years 
of transformation, the party now un- 
mistakenly has moved to the left of the 
political spectrum. 

The watershed m the party’s history 
was the bloody Sunday of March 17 
when a procession led by the president of 
the parly. Major Jalil, wrs ravaged with 
bullets from truckloads of Rakkhi Ba¬ 
hini—-the cruel defenders of the dis¬ 
order of the Awami League Govern¬ 
ment. Thus ended a chapter in which 
the JSD as a newborn party (formed 
m October-November 1972) had voic¬ 
ed the disappointment of the urban 
middle classes, and of the students end the 
young in the town; the period of ‘emo¬ 
tional mass appeal’ of the party, had 
passed. 

After the bloodshed on March 17, 
the JSD underwent an internal trans¬ 
formation. Due to the violence of the 
ruling class, the masses (temporarily 
at lerst) deseited. In addition to the 
several do7ens of casualties on March 
17, Government 'pogroms* resulted in 
the arrest and detention of many lead¬ 
ers and cadres everywhere in the coun¬ 
try. The crippled party went largely 
underground. 

What happened to the internal com¬ 
position of the JSD' 1 Manv opportu¬ 
nistic elements which until M^rch had 
found a convenient shelter within the 
party left. The party discard¬ 
ed its belief in a democratic 
road towards 'social revolution’ m Ban¬ 
gladesh. Some observer has commented 
that formerly ‘they had expected 
the bastion of the Awami league to 
collapse like the walls of Jericho”. This 
kind of misplaced self-confidence has 
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gone. The leaden of thfe JSD (ex¬ 
pressed self-criticism in a major state¬ 
ment to the revolutionary underground. 

The end of the period of mass move¬ 
ments in the towns formed the begin¬ 
ning of serious mass work amongst the 
peasantry. Cadres were sent to the 
villages to politicise fhe Vural poor. 
And radical, but hitherto empty, slogans 
wiere supplemented with programmes 
and analyses which may not necessarily 
indicate a serious commitment to so¬ 
cialism, but certainly testify to a large 
degree of political maturity. 

‘March 17* was not only a watershed 
in the history of the JSD. For other 
reasons too it may turn out to be the 
most important political event in post¬ 
independence Bangladesh. Politics in 
general seem to have undergone a qua¬ 
litative change. An era of one parti¬ 
cular kmd of politics selcms to have | 
ended—the era of the spontaneous 
mass movements centred in the towns 
and mound the middle classes as the 
sole focus of the country*s politics. 

Two pillars seem to constitute the 
foundation of the JSD, namely nation¬ 
alism and non-rommunahsm. On the 
one hand, what eventually became the 
JSD was formerly the national wing of 
the Awami League, which pushed the 
struggle for independence forward. 
Secondly, the stream which now forms 
the JSD hr $ contributed to making so¬ 
cialism a publicly accepted issue, thus 
establishing a heavy counterweight to 
communalism. 

This last factor, its significance, 
should not he underrated by the un¬ 
derground Marxist-Leninist factions in 
Bangladesh. Under present conditions 
when the peasants are facing tremen¬ 
dous distress, and when the revolution¬ 
ary forces have not yet established 
really firm roots among the peasantry, 
communalism could easily be revived. 
Peasants might turn back in glorifica¬ 
tion of the Pakistani Muslim past, in¬ 
stead of looking forward to a socialist 
future. 

A number of points emerge from a 
reading of JSD documents. As far as 
the ‘principal contradiction’ is concern¬ 
ed, the JSD’s leaders are of the opi¬ 
nion that the internal class contradiction 
(between the merchants and the rising 
bourgeois, on the one hand and the 


masses of the exploited workers and 
peasants on the other hand) is the prin¬ 
cipal one. Secondly* as far as the 
‘mode of production’ in agriculture is 
concerned, the JSD states squarely that 
Bangladesh's agriculture in essence is 
'capitalist* (or 'backward-capitalist’) in 
character. The thesis may tend to 
overlook feudal remnants, and may tend 
to lose sight of the strong traditional 
features of Bangladesh* { agriculture 
(petty commodity production dominated 
by merchants and commercial exploita¬ 
tion). The stage of revolution is de¬ 
fined as 'socialist'—a proposition which 
is more convincing as a negation of the 
'bourgeois-democratic' and 'national-de¬ 
mocratic* lines of various underground, 
Mancud-Leninist factions, thah as * an 
internally coherent thesis. 

A clear understanding of the stage of 
revolution can be reached only by look¬ 
ing bojth at 'primary', analytical, 'as¬ 
pects (questions such as the principal 
contradiction and the mode of produc¬ 
tion) and also at other, derivative ones 
(questions of revolutionary strategy, such 
as the question of leadership, and the 
alliance to be forged). The JSD may 
not yet have resolved all these questions 
correctly. {Jut the non-sectarian out¬ 
look of the party, and the apparent 
modesty of leadership with regard to its 
own contribution towards the proleta- 
tarian movement in Bangladesh, may 
provide favourable conditions. On the 
other hand, there is reason for continu¬ 
ed doubts regarding the intentions of 
the leadership of the JSD. Even now 
there are rumours that Mujibur Rah¬ 
man still has links with his former 
allies. Contradictions remain between 
the revolutionary dialectics of the lead¬ 
ers of the JSD in their words, and the 
apparent absence of a revolutionary 
backbone (vanguard party + people’s 
armv). Although there are some post¬ 
revolution programme, a clear strategy 
for an armed uprising is lacking. And 
so is a well-disciplined core of cadres, 
in contradistinction from Siraj Sikdar’s 
party. 

The proletarian movement in Bangla¬ 
desh urgently awaits the emergence of 
a correct political line. What it need¬ 
ed now is a general summing up of the 
experiences to far, and the formation 
of a line which will integrate the most 


crucial task* of the moment: the 
aharpening of the data contdootneas 
of the peasantry* the organhatton of tho 
broad mattes of cultivators (through 
a ’village government*), and the cita¬ 
tion of a mobile guerilla army comple¬ 
mentary to the village militia. 

At present Bangladesh’s soil is ex¬ 
tremely fertile for a violent revolution. , 
After three years of misrule by the 
Awami League, the discord, the social 
conflict, has come widely into the open. 
The peasants of Bangladesh are yearn¬ 
ing to be organised on the basis of a 
programme which truly represents their < 
basic interests. 

Meanwhile, the proletarian move¬ 
ment is evolving. While there is still 
extreme dividedness and general con¬ 
fusion, there clearly are signs of grow¬ 
ing maturity. In fact, it is the indus¬ 
trial workers who *are leading the way, 
All the five opposition labour organisa¬ 
tions of Bangladesh recently have join¬ 
ed together to form a National Labour 
Action Committee (NLAC). The NLAC 
already has called upon all workers of 
the country to observe 'Labour Protest 
Day* on January 18 and 19, on the 
basis of a short-term and ‘perspective* 
programme formulated by the NLAC. 
The significance of unity of the work¬ 
ers' organisations can hardly be over- 
stressed. History’s course seems in- v 
evitable. 


(Rectification: In the article "Western 
‘Aid’ to Bangladesh" (December 14, 
1974) the name of the Jatyo Shromik 
Federation was mistakenly mentioned^ 
in connection with the activities of the, 
representatives of the AFL-CIO in Ban- ^ 
gladesh. It should be "Sanyubto Mai- , 
door Federation”). 
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Literary Conference. 

An Obskkve* 


THE All India Bengali Literal? Confer- 
4 # * ence at Agartala n over after a 
three-day colourful programme. The 
conference was mainly financed by the 
Tripura Government which thereby 
proved again its profound love for the 
'^Bengali language which is already an 
Official language. All the top officials 
tof the administration also became cul¬ 
ture-mongers showing their taste for art 
**and literrture to a high degree. Ap¬ 
proximately 400 delegates from differ¬ 
ent corners of the country attended the 
conference but most of the big shots] 
of Bengali culture were >absent. pro- 
because Tripura is a remote lo- 
where scotch and champagne arc 
1 abundant supply. At Govrem- 
meni initir live nearly Rs. 7 lakhs was 
collected, a major portion of Which 
came from unlicensed wine traders, 
and smugglers. 

Of the delegates, one newspapei 
editor, known as "the friend of Tri¬ 
pura" devoted his energies to increas¬ 
ing the circulation of his dailies and 
r other periodicals and collecting gov¬ 
ernment advertisement while a 
well-known writer persueded some big 
shots of the administration to include 
his books in the syllabus for schools 
and colleges.* 

The Chief Minister, who inaugurated 
* the conference in style, boastfully re- 
v minded people that he had introduced 
Bengali as an official language (there¬ 
by obliging the pas\t monarchs who 
,\were patrons of Bengali culture. Mean- 


„bably 
jeahty 
not i 
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while a few Tripuri tribals of Agartala 
passed in a procession "shouting "Re¬ 
cognise ‘Kokborok* (the tribal language) 
at all levels", "Make Kokborok our me¬ 
dium of instruction." 

It is worth mentioning that the right 
of more than seven' lalkh Tripura |ri-* 
bals to foster their own culture and 
language is totally denied by the Tri¬ 
pura Government. The local upstarts 
of Bengali culture are always proud of 
the past feudal monarchs who recog¬ 
nised Bengali as the official language, 
throwing ‘Kokborak* out. They are also 
proud that Rabindranath wrote plays 
and novels in eulogy of the kings This 
tradition is faithfully maintained by the 
r*l~sent rulers. It is painful that the 
Tripura 'tribals are denied their right 
to their mother tongue as the medium 
of instruction in institutions. One also 
remembers the cruel reality in the life 
of the tribals—about 100,000 tribals in 
Raina region were evicted by the CRP 
and Border Military Police from their 
lands which they had made cultivable 
by prolonged effort in the face„of many 
natural calamities. In the name of hor¬ 
ticulture the Government has been 
evicting them from their ancestral lands. 
The Government gave wide publicity to 
"Tribal Development” at the exhibi¬ 
tion arranged on the occasion of the 
Literary Conference. Thousands of 
starving tribals of Tripura were brought 
from remote areas of darkness to the 
town to witness their "progress". Agar¬ 
tala town is always kept festive. There 
are many items of jonlnsh likp confer¬ 
ences, exhibitions and such other things 
of the Great Indira Circus. At one of 
the stalls exhibiting pictures of deve¬ 
lopment and progress of certain tribal 
areas in Tripura, two naked Tripuris 
saw the examples of their progress. 
One Bengali poet championed in poetic 
language the cause of uplift of the 
tribal culture in Tripura. But the rea¬ 
lity is that the conference was no less 
ciicustk than the Great Indira Grcus 
in the town today. 


For All Seasons She 

S. I. K. 

HOU En-lai is reported to have 
^ * described Nehru as Vimpossible 
to negotiate with, being both unreliable 
and impenetrable". Nearly the same 
epithets were used about Mrs G by the 
old Congress stalwarts "sacked like 
potatoes" by her. And having worked 
with her they should know. She con¬ 
tinues to baffle them and enjoys wear¬ 
ing an enigmatic smile, they think, for 
tlhcir discomfiture. Her studious recti¬ 
tude gives hci deadly advantage over 
her opponents. They fret and fulmi¬ 
nate, spout steam and speculate, and 
in sheer desperation, berate her. She 
remains unflapped, secure in power, 
supreme m hei edit ary majesty, comfort¬ 
ing herself with grace feminine. Or 
feline? 

Thus from crisis to cnsis she stalks 
and strides as the saviour of the dumb 
millions. To wear this mantle with 
aplomb she has to be the victor. This 
makes her confident that she is India, 
she is democracy, she is freedom, she 
is the hope of the masses, "the senti¬ 
nel of civilisation", and. for the elites 
m dither at the prospect of the masses 
rejecting the Kirtan-Bhaj*n Mandali 
called the Indian Paihament ancLjex- 
perim crating with other models and 
other mores, she is the ‘viable alterna¬ 
tive within the parameters of the par¬ 
liamentary model*. Viewed from any 
angle she is an mdispensahihty. 

The kite-flying about a snap poll start¬ 
ed months ago. Now it has shrunk to 
the rele\ant size—when. While they 
are yet betting on if it will be held or 
when it will be held, they are in a huff 
to rig up a sort of combined opposition 
to her. And having ordered the deli¬ 
mitation of constituencies months ago, 
she wouldn't abide the question sltill. 
Uncannily through the sixth sense, she 
keeps her options open and her secrets 
to herself. By the time the speculztive 
frenzy has spent itself out elections would 
seem to be the most natural event and 
the eagerly awaited outlet for accumula¬ 
ted tensions and excitements. 

Any election,, snap or substantive, she 
will win hands down. Elections in de* 
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mociacies art fought to be won, albeit, 
by the mien. To this extent the parlia¬ 
mentary model accommodates the wish¬ 
es of the ruling clique. Even without 
riggirg. And rigging is by now estab¬ 
lished to be within rights for the demo- 
cfelts. The votes will, flock flying to 
her. Just for the reason that she has 
somHhing for every palate to savour, 
every eye to be enraptured with Here 
is a small inventory. I| can be enlarged 
by the more knowledgesble. 

For those who like India to assume 
her legitimate role as a major Asian 
power, and not let things slip by default 
as in Tibet and their number is legion— 
she has Sikkim Lowed to our democracy. 

Thore crying themselves hoarse over 
the price spiral can derive some com¬ 
fort from this being a world phenome¬ 
non which she, in .ill conscience, all 
will agree, would not and should not, 
let alone could not, disturb. Then prices 
in India tend to fall a( the prospect of 
elections. For this reason (alone let 
there be elections all round the year to 
arrest the spurt in prices. Who can 
defy this logic ? 

For those believing that Bharatmala 
can wail well only in Hindi there is the 
World Hindi Meet m Nagpur. It is 
not idle to imagine that soon there would 
be any number of sponsors and suppor¬ 
ters in the UN to see Hindi seated 
as the language of the largest demo¬ 
cracy in Asia, and the second largest 
in the world, after, of course, the USA 

For those carping aj the economic of¬ 
fenders getting away with their perfidy 
there is the regular roll call of some 
arrested smugglers and tax-evaders. A 
good number have been let off, others 
will he set free just after the elections. 
If you believe in the fundamental rights 
of private citizens you will plump for the 
elections being held sooner than later 
so that infractions of civic freedoms 
don't get prolonged. This suits every¬ 
one fine i.e. the offenders and their poli¬ 
tical bosses. Where do the masses cornel 
in this racket * They are necessary to 
lap up the loud media lollipop of pro¬ 
paganda on AIR and in the kept Press. 

For those not knowing what to do 
with their excess money there are now 
the cars to buy—all controls gone, cu¬ 
shy air travel, direct dialling of tele¬ 
phone. increased allocation for space 


research And TV sets, etc., etc. 

This is only a -rough and ready sam¬ 
pling of her domestic repertoire. What 
of the foreign front? v See the plethora 
of trade and culture pacts India has 
oeen signing non-stop these several 
months. The outstanding settlement 
with Portugal over Goa is the latest 
among her solid achievements. 

A Surprise or Two 

And even here she is quite capable 
of throwing a surprise or two. A move 
in the direction of some understanding 
with China should not be discounted as 
too wild a conjecture. Like some sar- 
kari sadhus catering for her spiritual 
needs, she has her chpnncls to China 
open, though not running, through a 
political sadhu stationed free for years 
in a New Delhi bungalow. He is the Home 
Ministry's consultant on political suffer¬ 
ers, and the External Affairs Ministry's 
aide vis-a-vis China. The Chinese Em¬ 
bassy regularly dumps heeps of litera¬ 
ture at his place, he has no time to open 
the packets. Some Gandhians identi¬ 
fying Mao and Gandhi frequent the re¬ 
port of the mini-Mahatma. And yet, 
if you start an India-China 
Friendship Association, you are 
mvitmg harrowing police interroga¬ 
tion and regular surveillance. All this 
will puzzle the simple-minded, but she 
is unaccountable. Thus when rappro¬ 
chement with China comes, while it will 
assert her to be equidistant from both 
the USA and the USSR and affirm India’s 
freedom to manoeuvre in her national 
interest, some radicalism too will rub 
off on to her image as a world leade.r 
from this association. Who will grudge 
her. or India, this long deferred consu¬ 
mmation? But, let us remember, this 
bonanza wijl be her personal triumph 
and not in pursuit of a State policy or 
consistent principle of neighbourly ami¬ 
ty. In these haze of halo thus raised, 
carefully and cautiously, who will look 
for the correlates between her personal 
ends and State means 7 And who will 
not have forgotten, and forgiven, the 
thousands dead from starvation, small¬ 
pox. torture in police lock-ups and jails, 
thousands rendered destitute and pros¬ 
titutes for the glory of Bharati demo¬ 
cracy which is at par with the luxury 
living of the new oligarchs 7 


Of Games and Gamesters 

Gyan Kapuk 

.A 

\ 

D EACEFUL co-existence, which Com- 
* rade Khrushchev sold a wondering 
world, never had a bigger market than 
in India. But it is invading spheres of 
which its champion never dreamt. Thfe 
idea is now going into the grassroots of 
Indian life. The mixed economy, of 
course, is a cardinal principle of State 
policy; but it is the newer manifesta- f 
tions which prove that our Government 
is 4*termined to be all things to all 
people. 

Hard-to-get telephone connections 
have for long been changing hands illef 
gaily on payment of varying rates of 
black money and something to grease 
the palms of 'the telephone people. But 
the telephones remained 'in th(e nam^ 
of the original subscribers. And the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department itself 
gained nothing out of the transfer. Now 
all that w changed by the new rules 
and people are openly selling and buy¬ 
ing telephone connections like any 
other piece of property and even ad¬ 
vertising them. The new P & T Rules . 
have made this possible. We can’t 
blame the Government for trying to get 
a little money when they can’t stop the . 
illegal transfer. But why stop there ? " 
There are a host of possibilities for the j 
Governments, at the Centre and in the 
States,, and for oilier Government and 
semi-Government organisations. And 
the idea might even catcli on in com¬ 
mercial organisations too. 

We have the public sector and pri-' k 
vate sector; lew rice and free rice;, 
lew sugar and free sugar, and so on h 
and so forth. And now the free tele- , 
phones. By extending the principle to 
more and more spheres, the Govern¬ 
ment could really kill two birds with 
one stone. The coffers of the Govern¬ 
ment could be filled up and at 1 the same 
time corruption and nepotism could be 
rooted out and thus the ground cut 
out from under the feet of Shri Jaya 
Prakash Narayan. The possibilities are 
innumerable; but we can suggest a few.* 
Vacancies for jobs should be treated 
just like commodities end divided into \ 
two categories—free and levy. Tbe 
levy vacancies which can be kept at 
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25% of tbs total are to be left for tine 
really unfortunate# of society. The free 
vacancies will be sold off to the high* 
l&t bidders. In this way the money 
a!bw paid to different people for getting 
a job will go wholly to the Govern¬ 
ment, increasing its income considerably. 
The contract of service should stipulate 
that all bribes offered to the % Govern¬ 
ment servant must be paid into the 
Treasury. Out of this, 50%. free ol 
tax. will be returned to the servant who 
collects the amount and thus helps the 
government. As for the levy jobs, 
these should be filled strictly by lottery 
a avoid anyone doing any favouritism 
ft* taking any bribes. 

* The same principle can be followed 
for seats in schools and colleges and 
for examinations. The students can 
either pay for a seat in the school or 
college and then again for the certifi¬ 
cate; or they can buy coupons for the 
)<yttery to try their luck. What could 
fie fairer 7 

To do away with all political squab¬ 
bles, a healthy convention should be 
established that all MLAs and MPs have 
, the right to become ministers. Not 
only that, it would be their duty to do 


their stint as Ministers for a fixed pe¬ 
riod by rotation. In time this can be 
extended to the posts of Chief Minister 
and Prime Minister which will rotate 
between the leaders of the different 
parties. Being in this party or.that 
will cease to have any relevance for 
parliamentarians. Not being govern¬ 
ment servants, the rules as suggested 
in the preceding paragraph would not 
apply to MLAs and MPs. But Govern¬ 
ment would gratefully accept, in part 
oir whole any ^ums which might 
be paid by an appreciative public for 
their services. Apart from tax benefits 
for an equal amount, various awards of 
titles would be made, depending upon 
the amounts collected. 

These are only a few suggestions. In 
spite of the brain drain, there is no 
dearth of talent in the country and 
fresh and more ingenious ideas will 
come up. But why try to stop the 
scientists and doctors from going out 
of the country, when we cannot pul 
them to any use over here? Why not 
make a free pool of them and let them 
go where they want? Only they should 
hand over to the Government say 25'/ 
of their overseas pay as the fee for be¬ 
ing citizens of a free country. 


enough, he has kept no records oi what 
lie has sold, no photographs or copies. 
How one, who is so methodical in kee¬ 
ping accounts of the works of folk art¬ 
ists, can be so callous about his own 
record, is beyond comprehension. It is 
this self-effacing; quality that endears 
him to all. 

Sen spoke calmly but there was con¬ 
viction in what he said. The problem 
of modern Indian artists is that they are 
not able to find any roots inlsociely, not 
able to be relevant. If art does not 
have any roots, it tries to find its way 
mto rich people's drawing rooms with 
its tail hanging down. The rich in India 
are also lootless and have no culture or 
depth. They ape the superficial smart 
side of the West and think themselves 
cultured. If artists have to depend on 
these people, can they really be creative, 
deep or originaP In the field of art, 
the country is trying to mimick what has 
happened in the West in the last fifty 
years. For this reason the artists can 
now handle non-indigenous material with 
a certain amount of competence, but 
much of what has been produced will 
be mowed down ruthlessly by the scythes 
of time. Artists are always fashion- 
conscious like rich ugly ladies. On the 
one hand, the willingness of artists to 
do something original has evaporated to 
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the extent of their having no persona! 
styles. On the other hand, the Indian 
aitislic heritage has been thrown over¬ 
board to accommodate the tradition of 


Prabhash Sea 

Biographical Data: Born 1919, Nao- 
gaon, East Bengal (now Bangladesh).) 
^937-38 two years in Government Col¬ 
lege of Arts, Calcutta. 1941 Diploma 
.from Kala Bhavan, Santiniketan with 
specialisation in sculpture under Ram- 
jStokar Baiz. 1947-49 Paris. Studying 
"culpture, ceramics and bronze. 1950-53 
Worked two years as art teacher in 
Bombay and Dehra Dun. Had his own 
studio in Bombay and Calcutta. 1953 
Joined All India Handicrafts Board, 
Regional Design Centre, Calcutta. 1974 
Joined Visva-Bharati as Director, De¬ 
partment of Rural Reconstruction, Sri- 
Iketan. 

Exhibitions: Yet to have a one-man 
rshow. Exhibited with Sarbari Ray- 
choudhury, Paritosh Sen, Mohim .Roodra 


and Bijon Chaudhuri twice in the late 
sixties, plus major gioup exhibitions in 
India and abroad. 1973 Exhibited with 
Calcutta Pamtcis (he is the President 
of this group) in Bombay. Married, 
has two sons and a daughter. 

The Interview 

Sen is soft-spoken and friendly but 
very strong in his beliefs. He is busy 
and h always trying to do something for 
the Dokra and other metal craftsmen 
and folk artists. It is his selfless labour 
that has revived interest in folk art and 
antists of the Eastern region^ Others 
wrote books but he organised the artists, 
made sure they gat money and material 
and arranged shows and sales for their 
finished products. In between this he 
has found time to sculpt Strangely 


Euro-American art of the last half cen¬ 
tury. What remains of traditional Indian 
art is lather romantic and narrow-na- 
tionalistc and therefore pseudo-tradi¬ 
tional. Of late some traditional and 
some Westernised aiti^ts uie trying haid 
to find a kind of dis<;u'*e which would 
attract foreign buyers. These art»s K 
have not been mbpited by the lif< aiound 
them or their inner vision, but by motives 
that are purely commercial. 

“From what I have said above it m<r» r 
seem that I am a pessimist. But I do 
no» think I am. I believe that the in¬ 
herent nature of art is to reflect the con¬ 
temporary social conditions. The con¬ 
fusion of contemporary art reflects the 
confused slate of mind that the » * 
influential and powerful segment ol sotie 
ty—the neo-rich and the so-called rlites 
suffer from. From that angh Indian 
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art today reflect* this confusion. 1 also] 
believe that when the industrial revolu¬ 
tion is complete, (if it ever is — this 
would need a drastic overhaul of society), 
the artisits wilt be articulate enough to 
creatively reflect the total situation in 
depth and artistic terms'* 

Hu Art 

Prabhash Sen could have been one 
of the most influential sculptors of this 
period had he been more methodical m 
keeping a record of his work and ex¬ 
hibiting regularly 

However, the younger generation of 
sculptors have kept in touch 
with him and his work As he 
was trained by Ramkinkar and Benode- 
behan, he has been able to imbibe the 
best of both Sculpture u, as Sen 
pointed out, a very expensive art and 
cannot survive without popular support 
and official patronave But Sen had 
never to live by his sculpture, so hi* 
work is freie from ilhe X commercial 
cliches that mar the woik of so many 
of his contempoianes. As a student he 
has studied in Europe, but in his work 
he looks for the grace and grandeur of 
ancient Indian sculptuie as a point of 
departuie. He belieVe* that tradition 
is something that can be reviewed and 
renewed according to the necessities of 
the time 

Like his contemporary m Santinihe- 
tan, Sankho Chaudhun, he has also | 
tried to steer clerr of the influence of 
Ramkinkar, and this has forced both 
to utilise static forms instead of dynamic 
ones* They have both avoided drama 
In his earlier period, men and women 
are individuals who belong to society 
So they never seem to be forlorn or 
lonely. He has carefullv depicted them 
when they ere alone, within themselves, 
8})ent and wistful They assume their 
humanness without thinking about it 

He has not depended on classical 
sculpture alone but has gone to the 
simplicity of form of the folk artists 
He is taken m by construction and has 
always experimented with the balancing 
of mass. He has the sinuousness of an¬ 
cient sculptors. His men and women 
are normal people who accept life and 
its vagaries without being vulgar or sen¬ 
sualists Particularly striking are his 


women who have beautiful bodies and 
stand gracefully in normal everyday 
postures. He has studied the essential 
quality of volume by the suspension oi 
rhythm. His portraits are of men who 
have calmly weathered storms and are 
philosophical. Most of them are ma¬ 
ture people and look back on life with 
a tender sadness. 

Recently he has taken to depicting 
scenes that are relevant and stark m 
their ferocity One can meditate on 
the formal structure of these sculptures, 
but the thematic side has been so well 
integrated that it will be hard to stop 
just there His woman rice 'Smuggler', 
formally very suggestive and strong, 


has her stones of woe written in bold! 
lines on her face. The beast of *Vio- t 
lence* is seen mauling its prey and ^ 
there is a rugged starkness that fright/ 4 
ens. His three people returning ‘After 
Work* on a bus are not frustrated so 
much as tired and bored. In fact there 
is no bus, but three people who hang 
ito an imaginary rod inside the bus^ 
The wear their everyday shirts and 
trousers, They represent the urban* 
people who have lost their identity, but 
who hope they have not lost the struggle. 

Prabash Sen has possibly taken the* 
right departure in trying to be relevant 
and younger sculptors might tab: the 
cue from him 


The Mechanisation of Play 

Douglas Lummts 


A visit to the toy section of a depart- 
ment store m Tokyo is a visit to Futu- 
reland. On all sides one is surrounded 
by the buzzing, clacking, and whirring 
of bright plastic machines which auto¬ 
matically climb, whirl, walk jump, and 
crawl 

But behind this festive spectacle is a 
less festive reality. As Japanese urban 
life becomes increasingly hostile to chil¬ 
dren’s play, the toy industry seeks to turn 
this fact to its advantage by introducing 
increasingly complex (and increasingly 
expensive) automatic toys designed for 
use inside the house. The growing in¬ 
vasion of this form of toy into the child’s 
world projects a revolution m the value 
of play itself. 

Take, for example, Tokyo There are 
few open spaces left m this city of ten 
million, and it takes literally hours by 
tram to get past the last suburbs to true 
countryside Nature has been virtually 
abolished from its centre, the few trees 
that remain are no longer enough to sup¬ 
port bird and insect life. For many 
children, "nature" takes the form of 
potted plants, canaries m cages, goldfish 
in bowls. 

The changed environment takes its toll 
in ignorance. It is reported that when 
a class of primary school children was 
asked to draw a chicken, some of the 
lesultmg pictures had two legs, some 


had four, but most had three A young 
woman told me that when she took her 
nephew to the countryside, he was as¬ 
tounded to discover a beetle on a tree 
trunk than in a department store since 
the old children's summer pastime of x 
insect-gathering has become Impossible * 
in the city, a new insect industry has ap¬ 
peared. 

There is no place where a child can 1 
run The streets were not built to ac¬ 
commodate cars which now race dowaf 
them, forcing pedestrains to escape into 
dborways and hide behind telephone 
poles Everywhere police posters ins¬ 
truct mothers never to let go of their 
child's hand while outside. ^ 

Bicycle riding one of the things chil¬ 
dren here love most—is forbidden b£ 
many schools, which means that the chii- 1 
dren now search for places where thr^ 
can ride their bikes covertly, undisco¬ 
vered by the school authorities. Some 
children pedal in endless circles on the 
side wrlk around their apartment buil¬ 
ding, their repetitive motion taking on, 
the neurotic rhythm of caged animals. 

Like all countries, Japan has had a 
special child's culture, with traditional 
toys, games, stories, and songs handed 
down from the misty past. At its sim¬ 
plest level, play was profoundly educa¬ 
tional in that .it was a re-enactment of 
the fundamental steps by which human 
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beings build and maintain culture. 4 
boy who wished to make a takeunu* 
would take an object out of nature (a 
stick of bamboo), apply work, learning, 
and inuagination to it, and produce a 
humanised object of culture—a toy- 
horse. A girl who wished to play 
ofedama would first learn how to make 
the bean bags from her grandmother, 
and hear in the process stories of her 
grandmother’s childhood, and how she 
in turn learned how to make the bean- 
bags from her grandmother. Children 
who wished to play street games had to 
learn how to organise themselves, estab¬ 
lish rules, deal with contingencies and 
social conflict. 

The toy companies have an entirely 
different notion of how play should be 
carried on. Of course electric cars and 
trains and walking robots have been 
around for years, but these a child could 
at least aim. Typical of the new men¬ 
tality of the top companies are the end¬ 
less variations on the theme the 
little electric Iramcai which twists and 
turns slowly along a plastic track. It 
can only be assembled in one way, and 
to touch it is to break it. It is entire¬ 
ly self-sufficient, and does not require 
any activity whatsoever on the part of 
the child. It is a toy that plays with 
itself. 

In the world projected by these toy 
manufacturers, play means the act of 
watching a machine operate. It is 
difficult to predict what effect this mode 
of play, supplemented by endless hours 
of watching television, will have on 
children’s consciousness. Hitherto, play 
has always been a form of activity: for 
play to occur, the child had to do some¬ 
thing. 

But in this dense and intensely orga¬ 
nised and supervised city, the space for 
doing is tepidly evaporating. Doing 
implies randomness, and randomness im¬ 
plies danger. Thus at school the child’s 
work and play is supervised by teachers 
(some schools forbid soccer, for example, 
as being M too dangerous”); the walk to 
and from school is supervised by “Green 
Auntie” traffic safety volunteers; and 
life at home is supervised by parents, 
by television, and by the toys them¬ 
selves. With the mechanical tramcars, 
the child’s activity is not only unneces¬ 


sary, it is interference. The only change 
the toy admits of is breakage. 

We are often told by cheerful futu¬ 
rologists how in the coming “post-in¬ 
dustrial society” the dreary world of the 
work ethic will give way to a wondrous 
new world based on the spirit of play. 
But this is small comfort if it turns out 
that the true spirit of play—creativity— 
is a reflection of the element of creativity 
m work. If so, then the further mecha¬ 
nisation and alienation of work would 
be accompanied by the further mechani¬ 
sation and alienation of play. Rather 
than being an escape from mechanisa¬ 
tion into the world of imagination, play 
would be transformed into the very 
training ground in which the imagination 
itself is mechanised. 

But children are not so easily defeat¬ 
ed. As all parents know, when toys 
admit of no other form of alteration, 
children smash them and dream up new 
games out of the shattered pieces.. . 
despite the fact that this violates the rules 
and invites punishment. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that the urge to Complete Super¬ 
vision will backfire and that, instead of 
becoming training in obedience, play 
will emerge as a kind of guerilla warfare 
in defence of the imagination. 

Letters 

Naxalbari and Telengana 

O 

Mr Satindra Bhaumik (December 
28) has unmasked a ‘Herr Duhring* in 
me with the help of a printer's devil 
in my article (Autumn Number) and 
charges me with making ‘fantastic claims 
about the doings of the lower middle 
class'. The relevant sentence with a 
printer's devil is: 

“Before 1947 it was the lower middle 
class which took an initiative in or¬ 
ganising the peasantry^ )class| battSf 
against landlords (ban they took against 
the anti-national bourgeoisie”, (empha¬ 
sis was added). In my manuscript, the 
sentence runs as follows: ‘Before 1947 
it was the lowei; middle class which 
took less initiative in organising the 
peasantry’s class battle against landlords 
than they took against the anti-national 


bourgeoisie*. Then I did continue (as 
has been printed): ‘Again it took muth 
less initiative against the Indian bour¬ 
geoisie serving the cause of imperialist 
exploitation than it took against th|e 
British rule’. 

Here I was pointing out the limita¬ 
tions and weaknesses of middle-class 
leadership of working-class and peasant 
movements in India and hence it was 
far from making ‘fantastic claims about 
the doings of the lower middle class* as 
alleged by Mr Bhaumik His pedagogy 
about 'national revolution* and ‘demo¬ 
cratic revolution’ is totally uncalled for. 

In reply to the question raised by 
Mi Malay Mukhopadhyay I would like 
to point out that in the relevant por¬ 
tions of my article ^comparing Telen¬ 
gana with Naxalbari I was concerned 
with the difference between the nature 
of the impact (on Indian counter-re¬ 
volution) those events produced. I did 
never mean that Naxalbari was superior 
to Telengana in the form of struggle. 
In Telengana counllei-revolution did 
adopt the policy of military encircle¬ 
ment and annihilation of the revolu¬ 
tionary forces. In the case of Naxal¬ 
bari, it is true that a similar—if not 
more biutal - military policy was adopt¬ 
ed but wiili a political line which is of 
a compl^Jcly different character. This 
was because, the objective as well as 
the subjective situations of the Naxal¬ 
bari period became considerably explo¬ 
sive at the time Naxalbari took place, 
indeed Naxalbari did spread like wild 
fire throughout India, \vhereas Telen- 
gan \ was local. Telcnna was, on thle 
one hand, an identification of the re¬ 
volutionary Indian peasant challenging 
the limitations bestowed upon them by 
the Tebhaga movement. On the other 
hand, Telengana was the culmination of 
the fire of revoluiton nurtured by the 
Tebhaga movement. Telengana in this 
sense was both a negation of the Tebhagr 
form and an expression of positive 
forces of revolution gathering under 
the Tebhaga movement. 

Naxalbari identified revolutionaries 
within the ranks of the Indian working 
class and peasant movements. That 
was why, its spread was quick and 
phenomenal, its challenge to revisionism 
within the ^ communist movement in 
India was aggressive. These Telengana 
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could not achieve. 

To Indian counter-revolution, Naxal- 
bari was a menace not merely because 
its call was for the seizure of state 
power, which in fact was also the 
slogan of the heroic Telengana strug¬ 
gle. It became a menace because at 
the time people's sufferings grew to an 
unbearable extent, both economic crisis 
and ruling class exploitation were in¬ 
tensified to an unprecedented degree 
and the last but not the j least, the 
Naxalbari movement defied the leader- 
ership of the revisionists leadership of 
the communist movement and went for¬ 
ward to independently organise the In¬ 
dian revolutionaries. 

It is to be noted that only after Naxal¬ 
bari, Indian counter-r!evol|uitiion started 
raising mouthful slogans about 'social¬ 
ism*, slogans like ‘Non-violence* and 
'democracy* being relegated to the back¬ 
ground. In fact, to» the ruling classes, 
slogans of 'socialism* because handy in 
suppressing all opposition to its govern¬ 
ment to resort on an unprecedented 
scal.e, murdering of revolutionaries in 
villages, towns and jails, to deny even 
the elementary forms of democracy 
(like disallowing lor obstructing .meet¬ 
ings, processions, writings etc. of any 
opposition party or individuals) to any¬ 
body other than those loyal to the gov¬ 
ernment, to corrupt the youths with 
money and power, to corrupt all walks 
of life with cheap money. 

With Naxalbari, both revolution and 
counter-revolution in India have enter¬ 
ed a new phaAe—a phase where one 
lives only at the other’s cost. Telengana 
belongs to an earlier phase of the his¬ 
tory of the Indian working-class move¬ 
ment. 

Arun Majumdar 
Santiniketan 

Unity 

In his 'On Unity'—A Response’ Mr 
Ashim Chatterjee advocates: that those 
comrades who did not join the CPI (ML) 
in. 1969 'should be told that they made 
a H mistake by not joining’. It is a unique 
observation indeed, coming in the face 
of his own admission in the previous 
paragraph that the CPI (ML) had been 
following 'dbse-doorism'-. Aren’J these two 
observations self-contradictory! 


Moreover, Mr Chatterjee has ignored 
a singularly important question — that 
of correctly determining the principal; 
contradiction of the Indian Revolution 
(national hnd democratic). Only by 
analysing that question in a Marxist 
method can the flaws and limitations of 
the CPI (ML) be solved. The eminent 
leader knows that while the CPI (ML) 
dogmatically held that the contradiction 
between feudalism and the broad massse 
was the principal one (which the CPC 
did not approve at all, even during 
Lin’s period), there were many groups 
which advocated that the principal con¬ 
tradiction in such ta revolution Essen¬ 
tially was the contradiction between 
imperialism and the nation. 
(In this connection, the article 
published in Frontier on October 5 de¬ 
serves congratulation). It is also known 
to Mr Chatterjee that CPI (ML) made 
only a show of debate at that time and 
hastened to brand the latter groups as 
'ultra-left' sometimes and sometimes as 
'right-wingers’. Mr Chatterjee himsfelf 
was no exception. They wanted these 
groups to follow the wrong line advo¬ 
cated by the CPI (ML), in respect of 
principal contradiction before they could 
be admitted to the party. Had those 
groups taken up this line, they would 
have betrayed the revolutionary princi¬ 
ples they stood for. 

Lenin once said, TJnity-a great cause 
and a great slogan! But the workers’ 
cause requires unity of the Marxists and 
not the unity of the Marxists with op¬ 
ponents and distorters of Marxism*. 
Marx, too, cautioned that 'there would 
be no haggling about principles’. 

The primary task is to end the con¬ 
fusion on the cardinal question of the 
Indian national and democratic revolu¬ 
tion, i.e., the question of principal con- 
tradition. If that is not done, not 
even a hundred congresses can save tlu 
party or any party from inevitable 
disorganisation, devastation and degene¬ 
ration. 

Tarun Snu Gupta 

Calcutta 

Cricket 

Cricfcet has turned our heads as does 
puja. Possibly urban youths of India 
find it easy to display their youthfulness 
and vitality through such things. A 


huge army of unemployed youths is 
very useful as an unlimited source of " 
energy. It is the cursed poor youth*!; 1 
that always wants to, waste some energy. 
At least, it must have something to do 
and that, after all, is very pleasant if 
it is something like playing with the 
snakes of “Baburam Sapurey”. If you 
are a cricket fan, you may have the 
pleasure of shouting slogans (for 
example "Madanlal Zindabad!” etc.) or 
if any sort of intellectual exercise is 
foreign to your nature, you may star* * 
a never-ending debate on whether some 
players should be included or excluded; 
and after that you will be left with a 
lot of energy to demonstrate on the 
“No Bedif No Test!*' issue. Everything 
may be done smoothly without getting 
involved in nasty politics. After all 
these noble performances you are as¬ 
sured that the police would not be after 
you and MISA is not meant for you. 
Isn’t it a fact that games are abov*' 
politics? And after all, what a noble 
and royal game cricket is! Things have 

gone to such an extent, over cricket 
that even the so-called militant leaders 
and their cadres put aside the disturbing * 
question of survival for, at least, five 
days. 

\'r 

I am not against cricket as such, but 
it is not above politics and Eden Gar¬ 
dens is not a sanctum sanctorum away 
from all sorts of 1 pollution. In the 
present situation fanaticism and snob¬ 
bery do show the cultural degeneration' 
of the unproductive youths. The Got,* 
ernment which fails to offer employ- * 
ment can offer TV sets. Secondly, cri¬ 
cket has lost the battle of its survival. 

It is essentially a pre-industrial society 
game, time-consumer and expensive. 
That is why it was easy for lords and 
maharajas, who belonged to an unpro¬ 
ductive class, to play cricket. If cricket 
is to survive as a people’s game, change ~ „ 
should be made in its time-schedule and 
the prices should be brought down. 

Satyaki Achaiya 
Calcutta 
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T HINGS being whal they are in Bangladesh and Mujib being what he id* 
the people will not derive any benefit fiom the dictatorial change in the 
form of government. Overnight Mujib has discarded the parliamentary form 
of democracy—which by the way is not the sacred cow it is supposed to be by 
the English-educated elite—and, as President, assumed ‘.all executive 
authority. It is not exactly the Presidential form of government we know. The Presi¬ 
dent of the USA does not have the Olympian powers Mujib ha* assumed; Mujib 
at his discretion may permit only one political party to function as the nation¬ 
al party. Mujib will determine the programme, membership and organisational 
set-up of the party, member* of which alone will adorn Parliament. The 
Supreme Court of Bangladesh has no longer the power to enforce the fun¬ 
damental rights. These rights—if any—will be enforced by special court, 
tribunal or commission to be appointed * by Parliament, i.e.. Mu jib’s men, 
Mujib can remove judges on grounds of misbehaviour and incompetence. He* 
too, like Mrs G. would like to have ‘committed* judges, but in his arrogance 
of power or lack of sophistication he prefers the ramrod. 

That absolute and sweeping majorities do not help government to face 
economic and political crises is now clear. The trouble in Bangladesh, as 
elsewhere, is the creation of the ruling class, a product of class contradictions, 
but the rulers and administrators there are perhaps more inefficient and corrupt 
and at the same time more greedy for a quick buck than elsewhere. High 
hopes were held out by the crafty, and swallowed by the naive that a 
‘liberated* Bangladesh would go forward despite the suffering undergone. 
But the set that took over as a result of the Indian intervention proved 
to lje interested in themselves to art extent never seen before in a country 
after a true national liberation movement. That the country would be on 
the road to ruin was inevitable: opportunistic help fttbm friendly powers did 
not help. In the three years since Mujib returned from bis comfortable capti¬ 
vity, things have gone from bad to worse. Thousands of people have died in 
floods and famine and a kirtd of perverse civil r war while the samfe class 
which sold their trade and industrial licences during thd Avub resume to Pun¬ 
jabis and basked is non-hazaidous profits are doing rather well. Inflation is 
beyond proportions. 

What Mujib will do in his delusions of grandeur Will not benefit anybody but 
himself and his class. Maybe, some innocent people in the countryside stiH 





look up to him as the father of the Na¬ 
tion, as a good man fallen among rack¬ 
eteers—a sentiment on which he banks. 
But this father-fixation is tonlikely to 
last. 

What will happen to the Mujib and 
Moscow swearing parties if the President 


The Government of India spent over 
Rs. 40 crores last year against Rs. 3 
crores in 1950-51 to maintain the Cen¬ 
tral Reserve Police. The expenditure 
is likely to cross Rs. 50 crores in the 
current financial year. Surely these ten¬ 
dencies need to be curbed if the much 
proclaimed democracy is to survive. 
In fact, an impression has been gaining 
ground that the present Government, 
which happens to be one of the most 
powerful regimes this side of Suez, 
is totally incapable of functioning with¬ 
out the backing of the army and other 
paramilitary forces which have been 
growing in size and power from year to 
year. The frequent involvement of 
armed forces in civilian affairs has been 
causing concern. Some senior army 
officers are known to have, on 
than one occasion, expressed reserva¬ 
tions about using the army to quell 
people’s political movements. 

The increasing dependence on the 
army and military organisations, coupled 
with promulgation of such anti-people 
laws as DIR and M1SA, would not have 
been necessary had the ruling party not 
shown scant regard to popular institutions. 
But flouting democratic norms, bypassing 
Parliament and not responding to peo¬ 
ple’s protest movements, the party has 
cleared the way for one-party dictator¬ 
ship. The large-scale deployment of 
CRP and BSF which should normally be 
patrolling the frontiers to prevent smug¬ 
gling and other illegal activities, and 
the frequent alerting of the army de¬ 
monstrate how much love and regard the 
ruling party has for democracy. In 
Bihar alone 57 companies of CRP in 
addition to an undisclosed number of 
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decides on one party? A merger? If 
so, Moscow will supply the dialectic. 

The latent outrage is called by 
Mujib the second revolution. Allah knows 
how much ithe people are paying for die 
first revolution, engineered and executed 
by outsiders. We do hope that the peo¬ 
ple of Bangladesh will survive the second. 


BSF are presently stationed on what is 
euphemistically described as internal secu¬ 
rity duties. 

History bears out that die use of arm¬ 
ed forces for simple law and order pro¬ 
blems ran lead to large-scale demorali¬ 
sation in their ranks and widen the gulf 
between them and the people. The way 
the ruling party is using the armed forces 
makes one think that the function of the 
Border Security Force is not only to 
face external threats but also safeguard 
and defend the rulers, however, corrupt 
and undemocratic they may be. They 
forget that such flagrant disregard of 
popular institutions and failure to de¬ 
mocratise socio-economic structures can 
only prove suicidal in the long run. 

Instead of taking bold economic de¬ 
cisions to mitigate people's sufferings 
and to arrest the rot in the body politic, 
the ruling Congress has relied heavily 
on use of force and official violence. 
Having failed to ensure the smooth func¬ 
tioning of popular institutions, or resolv¬ 
ing internal bickerings in the party to 
get down to the business of ruling, the 
party in power is behaving most arbi¬ 
trarily in the exercise of authority. 

Another Gimmick? 

One of the favourite words of Indian 
politicians is "self-sufficiency". Come 
any occasion when there is even a re¬ 
mote chance of meeting the local demand 
from local production—perhaps at some 
distant point of time—and they would 
start hammering the headlines with this 
catchy word. We had self-sufficiency 
already in food (claimed soon after the 


green revolution years jof 196fWI by 
none odier than our venerable President 
Ahmed who was then the Minister of 
Food), in fertiliser (promised by Mr\ 
Sethi of Madhya Pradesh when he was * 1 
the Petroleum and Chemicals Minister 
in New Delhi) and in so many other items 
from time to time. These promises have 
now gone down the drain. But the 
charm of the word remains. Like a < 
mantra, our politicians keep on repeat¬ 
ing it in season, out of season. And now 
we have got in Mr K. D. Malaviya, the 
Union Petroleum and Chemicals Minis¬ 
ter, once more a formidable exponent 
of this verbal art. He has been pro¬ 
claiming from practically all possible 
forums that nothing can prevent India 
from achieving self-sufficiency in oil by 1 
1980 or 1981. To the *credit of Mr 
Malaviya, it must however be said that 
he, more than mosill others, knows more 
about oil and such other things. But 
even then, he seems to have craned his 
neck a little too long. 

Mr Malaviya's artithmetic looks some¬ 
thing like this. Bombay High, where 
the third test t|ell drilled earlier this 
month has also struck oil, is expected 
to yield about 14 million tonnes of crude 
by 1980 or 1981. Another about 16 
to 17 million tonnes are expected to come 
from increased production from the on; 
shore areas. Like all simple mathema¬ 
tical sums, all this looks very facile and' 
easy. But the sum has some loose ends. 
Can we really set up the technical out¬ 
fit for utilising the Bombay High crude, 
assuming that it turns ouffl to be as big 
a bonanza as it is promised, within the 
deadline mentioned? T* total cost 
would come to a very high figure: for v 
14 million tonnes, it would be around 4 
Rs 1,400 crores or so. Wherefrom the . 
money would come ? From the sale pro¬ 
ceeds of oil or from budgetary resour-' 
ces? ‘More than this, Mr Malaviya’s 
projections for onshore supplies seem 
to be very much on the high side. The 
Fuel Policy Committee has put die pro¬ 
ven reserves of oil in the country at only 
127 million tonnes excluding the Bombay 
High. So how do all these figures work^ 
out? Or is it just another of those 
gimmicks? * 


By Force Alone 
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The Naga Struggle: 1947-74—11 

Udayon 


T ILL 1949, the NNC was divided on 
the question of the nature of 
Naga independence. While one group 
' of Nagas favoured immediate indepen¬ 
dence and severance of all ties with 
India, another group favoured the con- 
tinuance of governmental relations with| 
India till the Nagas could run their own 
► State all by themselves. Yet another 
group, though very small, wanted Naga¬ 
land to be a Mandatory State under the 
British Government for a specified pe- 
t , nod of time But with the election of 
A. Z. Phizo as President of the Naga 
National Council towards the end of 
1949, the demand for full and imme¬ 
diate independence gathered momen¬ 
tum. | (Before being elected President of 
' the NNC, Phizo, dissatisfied with the 
NNC leadership and its constitutional 
methods, had withdrawn from the 

NNC and formed the People’s Indepen¬ 
dence League. He mobilised the Naga 
youth into a Naga Youth Movement 
and Naga Women’s Society and har¬ 
nessed the tribal, range and village 

councils to further the demand for in-| 
dependence. It was under Phizo that 
* NNC was transformed from a mere con¬ 
stitutional organisation into a militant 
body. In February 1950 the NNC 

declared that no Naga representa¬ 

tive would be sent to the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment and the Assam Assembly. The next 
year, on May 25, 1951, Phizo inaugura-| 
4 , ted at Kohima a plebiscite on the issue 
of Naga Independence. Volunteers of 
the Naga Youth Movement and the Naga 
Women’s Society went round the villa- 
W ges collecting signatures and thumb- im¬ 
pressions of all adult Nagas and admi¬ 
nistering them oaths, in the tribal fash¬ 
ion, to fight for Naga independence. The 
Plebiscite, which took four months to 
complete (May-August 1951), was 
a great success with almost the entire 
Naga population voting for independence. 
But the Government of India decided to 
- ignore the plebiscite as a "farce” and 
a "stage-managed show”. The NNC 
was not deterred by this, and the same 
year saw the total boycott of elections 
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to the District Council. The following 
year (1952) the Naga National Councilj 
demonstrated its refusal to accept the 
Indian Constitution and its Sixth Sche¬ 
dule by organising a total boycott of the 
General Elections. The Government of 
India went through the entire process of 11 
election. Electoral rolls were prepared, 
nominations called for, polling booths 
erected—but not a single Naga cast his| 
vote. There were no nominations, no 
candidates and no voters I The boycott! 
of the General Elections of 1952 proved 
beyond doubt where the sympathies of 
the average Naga lay, and the NNC suc¬ 
cessfully demtonsftrated that the plebis¬ 
cite of 1951 was no farce. Both the 
plebiscite and the boycott of the election 
further strengthened the position of the 
NNC and geared up its move¬ 
ment for independence The next phase, 
was to be that of civil disobedience. Peo¬ 
ple refused to pay taxes, the ’gaonburas' 
(village headmen) resigned, government 
teachers gave up their jobs, children left 
their schools, and all naitonal and o$- 
cial functions of the Government of 
India were boycotted. In short, it was 
total non-co-operation with the Govern 
ment of India. 

From 1952 onwards relations between 
the Nagas and Delhi gradually worsened 
and several incidents added to the grow¬ 
ing hiatus. On October 18, 1952, the 
people of Kohima demonstrated against 
the torture of a young Naga boy by the 
Assam Poliae at Dimapur. During 
the procession a Naga pedestrian was run 
over and killed by a police officer’s motor¬ 
cycle and this resulted in the people 
turning violent. A judge of the Angami 
Tribal Court tried to save the life of 
the police officer; but he was shot dead 
by a trigger-happy policeman. This re¬ 
sulted in a high degree of bitterness 
against all Indians. The enquiry com¬ 
mittee set up to lobk into the matter ex¬ 
onerated the police action. This further 
outraged the Nag&’s sense of justice. 
Five months later, in March 1953, Nehru 
paid his first visit to Kohima, along with 
the Burmese Premier. Despite feelings 


against the Indians running high in the 
Naga Hills at that time the Nagas gave 
Nehru a rousing welcome, (treating him 
as a guest m true tribal fashion. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the tribal councils and lea¬ 
ders came to listen to Nehru at Kohima, 
But when the Naga leaders were denied 
any address, either in writing or in speech, 
at the public meeting, all the Nagas 
walked out. and Nehru ended up by ad¬ 
dressing the non-Naga officials present. 
The Nagas made it clear that if the 
Prime Minister of India was not prepared 
to listen to them, they too would not 
listen to him. This was probably 
the only such incident in Nehru’s life¬ 
time and he was never to forget it; for, 
h* never visited Kohima again. Im¬ 
mediately after Nehru’s visit the police 
cracked down on the Naga National 
Council and most of its leaden went 
underground. The villages of Viswema, 
Jakhama, Kigwema and Phesama were 
searched in quick succession by men of 
the Assam Rifles, and in May 1953, Kho- 
noma, the most important of all Naga 
villages, was searched and the villagers 
humiliated Thousands of people went 
underground and Iwith this began the 
period of armed struggle in Nagaland. 
The Indian Government had taken the 
first step in this direction. The strug¬ 
gle m Nagaland now began in right earn¬ 
est—underground propaganda against 
the Goveinment of India was stepped up, 
government employees were threatened, 
schools closed down, the ‘gaonburas’ 
asked not to collect taxes and re¬ 
turn their red blankets (a sign of ho¬ 
nour conferred on them by the Indian 
Government). Thousands of young men 
joined the Naga Home Guard or acted 
as porters for the underground. In 
order to prevent this, the Government of 
Assam promulgated an ordinance in 
September 1953, which empowered the 
district authorities to requisition the ser¬ 
vices of Naga young men to act as por¬ 
ters in any emergency. This was nothing 
short of forced labour. All this, along 
with the police and military actions, fur¬ 
ther embittered Naga-Imdian relations 
and chances of a negotiated settlement 
became ever remote. 

Undeclared War 

The underground activities culmina- 
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' ted in the formation of die Naga Fede¬ 
ral Government in March 1956. The 
Federal Government adopted a Consti¬ 
tution which declared: “Nagaland is 
a . people's sovereign republic. This has 
been so from time immemorial. There 
shall be a ‘ parliament with a strength 
of 100 tatars (Members of the Tatar 
Hbjio or the House of Representatives), 
the President will be elected by the peo¬ 
ple and his Cabinet will consist of fifteen 
fwilonsers (Ministers)”. The new Con¬ 
stitution declared that Nagaland would 
maintain permanent military neutrality, 
that there would be no standing army 
for the maintenance of law and order 
and the Home Guards could function 
both as police and as patriot-soldier. 
The Federal Constitution also declared: 
“Land belongs to the people and it will 
remain so. There will be no land tax, 
and other forms of taxation will be for¬ 
mulated by different administrative units". 
Religious freedom and the equality of 
men and women (w.r.t. political rights, 
work and wages) were guaranteed. The 
Naga Federal Government set-up was a 
carefully planned one and soon a para¬ 
llel government started functioning in 
the Waga Hills. Violence now bifoke 
out on a wide scale. Already by the end 
. of 1955 the underground was reported 
to have mobilised a force of over 15,000 
armed Nagas. The Government enforced 
the Special Powers Act and the Indian 
Army moved in to replace the Assam 
Police Battalions. The undeclared war 
in the Naga Hills had begun. Army out¬ 
posts were attacked, convoys were am¬ 
bushed, and bridgse and culverts blown 
up by the underground Federal troops. 
In retaliation, the Indian Army started 
its reign of terror, reports of which are 
gradually coming to light today. Entire 
villages were burnt down, standing crops 
destroyed and the infamous village re- 
, grouping scheme put into effect. 

Meanwhile, the underground Federal 
Government having stepped up the ac¬ 
tivities, a section of the Naga leaders 
under the banner of the Naga People's 
Convention led by Dr Imkongliba Ao 
. tried to come to terms with the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Their efforts led to the 
formation of the “Naga Hills Tuensang 
Area 19 m December 1957, to be adminis¬ 
tered by the Governor of Assam as the 
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Agent of the President of India. This 
new administrative unit was carved out 
of thr Naga Hills District of, Assam and 
the Tuensang Division of NEFA, and was 
placed under the Ministry of External 
Affairs of the Government of India. 
Following this, the Naga People's Con¬ 
vention stepped up its demand if or a 
separate State of Nagaland within the| 
Indian Union. The Government of India 
which was desperately trying to woo the 
'loyal' Nagas accepted the demand, and 
in 1960 the Delhi Agreement was rea¬ 
ched. It accepted the 16-point memo¬ 
randum of the People’s Convention along 
with 0*e demand for a separate State. | 
An Interim Body with Dr Imkongliba 
Ao a? Chairman started functioning 
from February 13 1961. Phizo and the 
Federal Government of Nagaland reject¬ 
ed outright this agreement with Delhi 
and the underground reorganised its forces 
and revised its plans of action for a staf¬ 
fer struggle. Recruitment to the under-; 
ground forces went up and the Federal 
Government started negotiations with 
foreign countries for arms supplies. 
Phizo declared from his exile in London: 
“No agreement can be recognised re¬ 
garding the future of Nagaland except | 
with the persons whe arc fully represen¬ 
tative of the Naga people". Despite 
the Federal Government’s rejection of 
the Delhi Agreement, the new' State of 
Nagaland was Inaugurated on December 
I, 1963. The Naga Federal Government 
now had to wage its struggle not only) 
against the Government of India but 
also against the new State Government 
of Nagaland. This was bound to have 
far-reaching consequences. The Indian 
Government's policy of pitting one group 
of Nagas against another was begin¬ 
ning to pay dividends. Yet, although the'; 
creation of a Naga State within the Indian 
Union was a setback for the Federal 
Government, it also further strengthened 
the underground's resolve to fight on for 
full independence. Armed struggle 
against the GOI was stepped up and in 
April 1963 Delhi announced air-support | 
to ground operations in Nagaland in 
order “to curb increasing rebel activity 
there by Naga hostile* with assistance 
of modern weapons secured from foreign 
countries". The nutnbei' of Indian 
troops increased severalfold and modern ! 


heavy armour was brought in. Yet* the 
underground met with one striking sue-, 
cess after another. The Indian Army 
found it tough going in an alien terri- ^ 
tory where almost every Naga villager, 
was in sympathy with the underground. | 
Referring to this in his book, Nagaland 
Nighlmare, P. D. Stracey writes: “With 
sympathisers in every village and the 
tremendous walking powers of the ordi->* 
nary Naga, to whom every short cut and 
subsidiary trail in this area is 
known, is there any wonder 
that the quarry is seldom at homc?”^ 
Moreover, as the intensity of the Indian 
army operations increased, support to 
the underground from the villagers also 
increased. 

* 

Peace Minion 

As the undeclared war in Nagaland 
took on new dimensions, and the life of | 
the Naga people was getting unbearable 
in thf face of Indian Army operations,* 
the Church leaders took the initiative 
and formed the Peace Mission in Febru¬ 
ary 1964. Bi.maia Prasad Chaliha, Jaya 
Prakash Narayan and Michael Scott 
were named its members. As a result 
of the efforts of the Peace Mission, a 
ceasefire agreement was signed at Sa- 
kraba village in May 1964. This agree¬ 
ment is also known as the famous Sak- 
raba Agreement. It was signed by the .. 
three Peace Mission members and six 
representatives of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment led by Mr Zashei Huire, The 
Ceasefire Agreement had several signifi¬ 
cant features. No mention was made 
of the Nagaland State Government of 
Shilu Ao; but the existence of the “Naga 
Army"—this military wing of the Federal' 
Government—was acknowledged. Iii 
fact, the Sakraba Agreement recognised 
the “Federal Government of Nagaland" 
even if indirectly, and this was a great 
gain for the underground. Even the 
term “Ceasefire" had its implications... 
For, the term “qfcasefire" is generally 
used only in the event of war between 
two sovereign nations. Another very 
important aspect of the .Agreement was 
that there would be no patrolling within 
three miles of the international, border 
with Burma. The ceasefire terms were** 
as foliowes; 

“The Security Forces, will not under- 
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take U) Jungle operations; (b) raiding 
of eampfe of the underground: (c) pat* 
^■rolling beyond one thousand yards of 
security posts; (d) searching of villages; 
*(e) aerial action ; (f) arrests; and (g) 
imposition of labour Ly way of punish¬ 
ment". 

The Naga Federal Government on its 
part undertook to suspend (a) sniping 
‘and ambushing; (b) imposition of fines; 
(c) kidnapping asd recruitment, (d) sa¬ 
botage activities; (e) raiding and firing 
on security posts, towns and administra¬ 
tive centres and (f) moving with arms 
or in uniform in towns, villages and ad¬ 
ministrative centres wherever there are 
Security posts. It became clear from 
<#he ceasefire terms that the Indian Armv 
had been indulging in village-searches, 
aerial action plus forced labour in Naga¬ 
land. 

The eeasefire was put into effect on 
Sep f ember 6, 1964, and it was followed 
'*by the peace talks at the Chedama Camp, 
five miles from Kohima. After several 
louncb. of talks, nothing tangible emer¬ 
ged. Tlie Federal side stood firm on the 
question of sovereignty, while the Gov¬ 
ernment of India wanted a solution with- 
.On the Indian Constitution. The disarm- 
w ament plan put lorwird by the Peace 
Mission also fell through because the 
Naga Federal Army and the Tatar Hoho 
were of the view that the giving up of 
arms would weaken their political case. 
This deadlock was followed by the "Peace 
Mission proposals" for a settlement of 
the problem. 

The Peace Mission (Proposals, after 
stating the Naga Federal Government's 
* t gind the Government of India's stand on 
the Naga issue, admitted that the people 
*\»f Nagaland were never part of the 
Indian mainstream and never dis¬ 
played any urge to be part of the Indian 
Union when the British left in 1947. The 
Peace Missiofei appreciated "die desire 
of the Nagas for self-determination" and 
for the preservation of their integrity. 
It stated that "the Naga Federal Govern¬ 
ment could on their own volition decide 
to be a participant iq the Union of India" 
and come to a mutual settlement with 
i*)ir Government! of India. (Para 
^3 of the Proposals). Thus, 
the Peace Mission Proposals made it 
amply clear that the Nagas and the In¬ 


dians were separate nations and if the 
Nagas wished to join the Indian Union 
it had to be voluntary. Military force 
could not bring about such union. The 
Peace Mission "appreciated the courage 
and tenacity displayed by the Naga peo¬ 
ple in their endeavour to achieve their 
goal", (Para 12 of the Proposals). The 
Peace Mission Proposals were discussed 
in detail by a special session of the Tatar 
Hoho held in March 1965, which was 
also attended by the members of the 
Peace Mission. The then Assam Chief 
Minister, Chaliha, made it clear that ac¬ 
ceptance of the proposals would not 
commit the Federal side to join Incfia, 
while J. P. Naravan declared that the 
Naga struggle "is most certainly a strug¬ 
gle for national freedom". The Talar 
Hoho did not reject the Proposals out- 
ught but did not accept them either. It 
insisted on the right of self-determina- 
lion which could be the only basis for 
a friendly relationship with India. The 
Federal side made absolutely so conces¬ 
sions on the question of Nage indepen¬ 
dence. Further peace talks followed, 
the ceasefire was extended and the GOI 
agreed to a Federal leader going to 
London to consult A Z. Phizo. An 
earlier suggestion that a three-member 
Naga Federal delegation should visit 
London on Indian passports was reject¬ 
ed by the Federal side, as acceptance of 
Indian passports would mean acceptance 
of Indian nationality. Finally, Kjevi 
Yalley (Phizo's brother and a top lea¬ 
der of the underground) left tor London 
for talks with Phizo. Before Yalley's 
departure for London the Naga Na¬ 
tional Council, the political wing of the 
Federal Government, held an open ses¬ 
sion on May 21, 1965 at Viswem.i vil¬ 
lage, after a lapse of nine years. The 
session, which was presided over by the 
Vice-President of the Naga National 
Counril. Mr Imkongmeran, reaffirmed the 
leadership of Phizo end reasserted the 
Naga right to self-determination. Yallev 
returned from London in September of 
the same year and (old Chaliha that 
Phizo was willing to take part in discus¬ 
sions with Delhi but there was no in¬ 
dication of any change in the Federal 
stand. The negotiations, which had ap¬ 
parently te&ched a blind alley, were re¬ 
newed. A delegation of the Naga Fede¬ 


ral Government met Mrs Gandhi in Feb- 
ruary 1966. Mrs Gandhi herself had ex* 
pressed willingness for the talks to be 
resumed. The talks with he Prime 
Minister did not produce any result, and 
in an interview with the Press, the Fore¬ 
ign Minister of the Naga Federal Gov* 
emment, Mr Issac Swu, said that “noth¬ 
ing short of independence" would satis¬ 
fy the Nagas. When asked if an auto¬ 
nomous Nagaland with Defence, Fore¬ 
ign Affairs and Finance under the control 
of Delhi would be acceptable, Mr Swu 
answered: "This would not be independ¬ 
ence. We don’t want to be a part of 
India. Any status which does not con¬ 
fer sovereignty on us would not be ac¬ 
ceptable". Swu concluded the Press 
meet by saying: “We may be forced 
to seek assistance of foreign countries to 
achieve our objectives" Till now the Nagas 
had received assistance from Pakistan, 
but the search for better and more depen¬ 
dable friends seemed to be yielding 
result. 

It soon became evident that the gulf 
between the GOI and the Naga Federal 
side was widening, despite alt the 
peace talks and negotiations. Both 
sides stiffened their attitudes. The Cease¬ 
fire Agreement was frequently violated 
and reports of village-regroupings, puni¬ 
tive raids and atrocities committed by 
the Security Forces became common. 
On February 25 1966, J. P. Narayan 
resigned from the Peace Mission: saying 
that he had forfeited the confidence of 
the Federal, Government and that he had 
never subscribed to the idea of full Naga 
independence. This wafS followed by 
Chaliha’s resignation and the sudden de¬ 
portation of Scott from India. In the 
meantime the Federal side stepped up its 
activities and on March 22, 1966, they 
celebrated their Republic Day on the 
outskirts of Kohima. It was an im- 
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pressi\e duplav of Federal strength with 
fully armed units of the Naga Army 
taking part in the celebrations The 
^Federal flag wai hoisted, full Republic 
Day celebrations were held and thou¬ 
sands of people p&itiupated Some 

trekked for nights to join m the cclebia- 
tvons The Fedeial Republic Day cele¬ 
brations were held light under the nose 
of the Stale Government which had been 
earlier notified by the underground In 
the “Republic Day" \ddiess, the Presi¬ 
dent of th< Tedeial Government der la- 
red. “It !•> mv farm conviction that the 
only practical solution to the problem of 
India-Napa lelations is self-determin »- 
tion”. He disserted that the Nagas 
wished to have friendly tics with Indi. 
but said, "If the worst is to he forced 
upon us, we have to he piepared a* to 
be capable of changing the hisloiv of 
a great part of Asia" It was clear tha* 
the State Government and the Indian 
Army personnel could not have pi even¬ 
ted the observance of Republic Dav bv 
the Fedeial Government even if they 
had wanted to Later on, of couise Delhi's 
stand was that the lebels had taken 
“prior pei mission** (O to observe their 
Republic Dav Plenty of commotion 
took place in the l ok Sabin over this 
“open expiession of distance" by the 
Naga underground But it established 
once again that the Naga Fedeial 
Government was not lust made up 
of a group of Western-educated Chris¬ 
tians* out to bieak up the integrity of 
India* The Federal side had once again 
demons!* tied then slieneth and the thou 
sands of Nagas piesent in the celehia 
Pons bore evidence to it 

(To be concluded) 
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A two-dav convention of some 
communist “ie\olutionaiy“ groups 
was Ik Id at the Town Hall, F.rnakulam 
on Drcemhci 14 and 15. at the end of 
which a new communist parts came into 
‘Xlstenre The bourgeois papers cha- 
lfCttused the ‘ ceremony*' in different 
tunes vi/ "formation of fourth Com¬ 
munist nartv m India**, “Genuine Com¬ 
munist Paily" etc But it seems that 
the alreidy existing splinter gioups and 
individual revolutionaues took no notice 
and tirated the whole affa.r as a casual 
incident 

The manner in which this revolution- 
ny gioup was foimed is thought provo¬ 
king Hie ball startetd rolling with the 
formation of a Reception Committee 
($k !) They showed much keenness to 
get this news item published in the daili¬ 
es Its leaders met journalists explain¬ 
ing to these the programmes and policies 
of their futuie ‘ revolutionaiv actions** 
rhu< cveiything had been set ready and 
with the paiLinpation of about 500 de¬ 
legates fiom within Kerala the conven¬ 
tion started Reports and details of the 
discussions held inside reached the Press 
at lightning speed For three days al¬ 
most all national dailies published the 
news coming from the lostrum of ‘this 
aspirant levolutionary convention La¬ 
ter, a 19-membei State Committee head¬ 
ed by A. V Aryan was elected, and 
c he group came into being undei the name 
"Centre of Indian Communists** 

An appeal, punted m English and ad¬ 
dressed to “Comrades and Coutitrymen *, 
had been issued on November 8 
1074 It claims that this convention is 
a prelude to the formation of “a genu¬ 
ine communist paity in India'* After 
malvsmg the treacherous and revision¬ 
ist activities of both the CPI and CPM, the 
ppeal touches the CPI (ML), characteri¬ 
sing them as “Indian Narodniks** anti 
its line as * more dangerous than the 
line of the Randive-Namboodirtpad ch- 
qu* of 1948 known as the Calcutta 
Thesis*' At the same time U least do¬ 


ubted the “sincerity of some among 
them” What irked them was their en¬ 
tering into the “revolutionary arena in 
the name of Maixism-Lenimsm and Com- 
lade Mao** while “at the same time 
practising the pohry of terrorism and 
murdering of mdividtals, which wert 
condemned by Marx, Lenm- and Mao 
as the non-communist path** This appeal 
levelled another charge against the ex- 
Min ** Nnxalites they were accused 
having promga'ed Debre s 'Revolution t 
m Revolution'* as Mao’s Thought 

The vppeal concludes aftei request¬ 
ing the working class and “progressive 
sections'* of the people to cooperate “in 
older to build up a genuine communist 
parts and revolutionary movement and 
to develop mass movements and mass 
struggles free from the left and right 
oppoitumsm oi either deviation, thiough 
the path shown by Marx Engeh Lenin, 
Stalin and Mao**. * 

Like the appeal, the political reso¬ 
lution (printed m Malayalam) does not 
indicate the policies or programmes of 
the Centie Divided into two parts, it 
analyses the national and international 
situation witthout bringing any new 
points It was just a i edition and an 
imitation of many we have seen before; 
there were several njere franlsktions' 
from the Peking Review in certain po^ 
tions 

The tesolution never tried to specify 
its own line, or course of action in a 
broad-based way, but dealt with impe- 
mlism. social-imperialism, the crisis of 
the dollar and the capitalist system on 
the world market, the exploitative ten¬ 
dencies of imperialism and super- i 
powers, the competition between the 
ignited States and the Soviet Union for 
world hegemony, etc etc It goes on 
to say that as the super-powers are 
fighting each other for world doming ^ 
tion, the contradiction between them re¬ 
mains The pacts and friendships be-^ 
tween them are partial and temporary 
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Actually their aim is to engage in a 
terrible and permanent struggle t with 
f <feach other As long as impenal- 
" w V sm » social-imperialism* and their exploi¬ 
tation exists m the world there would not 
be any permanent peace Either they 
will collide with each other, or the peo¬ 
ple will move forward through the 
^evolutionary path ” 

This fails to corroborate 1 other 
Marxist-Lenmist analyses, which hold 
that the two super-powers will try maxi¬ 
mally to avoid any possible war be¬ 
tween themselves, but will continue tire¬ 
lessly to involve others m wars as the 
first one is disastrous for their own exis¬ 
tence and the second will create addi¬ 
tional markets foi their weapons This 
has been proved well in Cuba, Viet¬ 
nam, the Middle East and recently at 
Cyprus 

After analysing the involvement and 
exploitation of Superpowers pnd im¬ 
perialist forces m the under-developed 
countnes, the resoluticn points out that 
if unending struggles are conducted in 
the light of the peculiar circumstances 
prevailing m each country and they try 
to move forwaid along the path of 
independence and self-reliance, smaller 
countries will be able to modernise then 
trade and agriculture, and can make an 
overall development which was un- 
ittamable for their ancestors This 
contention reminds one of the policies 
and programmes of the Bihar movement 
and that of JP 

While discussing the political parties, 
the resolution finds no difference between 
4he ruhng and opposition parties Op- 
yWtion parties are not trying to edu- 
fttte the people about the sloppiness of 
our existing economic system, instead 
thley try to mislead the people bv advo-l 
tititmg that with the removal of the pre- 
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sent rulers everything will become all 
right If today’s opposition comes as 
tomorrow’s rulers, they will \afao con¬ 
tinue the job done by the present rulers. 
It exposes the character of both the 
CPI and CPM but unlike the Appeal 
left the CPI (Ml ) witouched. 

It declares that tne mam task before 
the Centre is to coordinate the commu- 
munist revolutionaries throughout India. 
It seerns that this is the means as well 
as the end Although reports were 
published m the newspapers Hthat the 
Centre will not take part m the parlia¬ 
mentary system or elections of any kind, 
the political resolution nevei makes an 
emphatic Jeclaration to this effect Like¬ 
wise the case of Naxalite prisoners in¬ 
side the jails did not find a berth in the 

r< solution 

Doubts have been laised from several 
quarters about the genuineness of the 
Centre regarding the commitment of 
leaders as well as the group as a whole 
Till recently its leadeis were heading 
then own separate groups and wings 
Ihiee of the foremost leaders were ac¬ 
tive in the CPM until 1971, and neithei 
the Naxalban-Snkakulam revolts nor the 
several armed revolts in Kerala, enabled 
them to make a correct assessment of 
11 genuine Marxist-Lenmist principles”. 
They lemained with the CPM until its 
leadership took some disciplinary ac¬ 

tion against them For example, Mr 
A V Aryan In the 1970 mid-term 
election, defying the CPM’s directive to 
fight fiom the Ollur constituency, he 

fought at Manalur and lost to his Con 
giess rival His defeat was a great 
shock to the CPM, as he was regarded 
as "No 3” m the party leadeiship 
This led to a call for an explanation 
from him and subsequently the split 
widened After that he formed his 
own group, known as the Communist 
Unity Centre, in 1972 The timing of 
the convention is also relevant when 
all other political parties have started 
pi*epara*»ons to fight a snap election 

Like other State* in India, Keiala is 
still (far away from a re volition and 
has to go miles ahead to fulfil Victor 
M Fic’s prediction "Kerala. The 
Yenan or India”. 


The Murder Of 
Mahalanobis 

\namik B\saw 

DROI LSSOR Prasanta Chandra Maha- 
lanobts was murdered, and his 
hrainchild outraged, on the morning of 
December 16, 1974 A distinguished 
gathering of scientists, as well as work- 
eis of the Indian Statistical Institute, 
glared the occasion by their presence 
The \enue was the Amra Kunja, the 
Mango Giovc inside the ISI campus, 
wheie the Piofessor nave many exposi¬ 
tions of his scientific vision 

The murdei was not called as such, 
though For the murderers were bhadralok, 
genteel people, who would never use a 
rough woid They belong to a social 
c itegory in which "malnutrition”, is used 
to mean ‘starvation”, "interrogation” of 
extremists to mean physical torture”, 
and poveity uid inequality are discussed 
in terms of elegart mathematical models 
rather thsn hunger and destitution The 
murdei of Mahalanobr was appropriate- 
1} dre«sed up and called "International 
Symposium Recent Trends of Research 
in Statistics m Memory of the Late Pfo- 
fessoi Piasanta Chandia Mahalanobis” 
lo maik the solemnity of the occasion, 
social meets were organised in which 
foreign liquor flowed m abundance, while 
research in the ISI was grinding to a halt, 
dnd low-paid workers were waiting in 
vain foi realisation of legitimate demands, 
und«r n all-pen asive economy drive. 
And all this in memoi v of Mahalanobis 

But what a perverted mind is it that 
equates the noble efforts of upholding the 
Piofessor\ memoi \ with mutder' Let 
us list the peneit's follies and pin him 
down 

What vas Mahalanobis essentially 1 
Certainly, he was no angel A close 
associate of his foi over thirty years, 
thought he was an impossible boss”, 
"an autocrat, a strategist who did not 
place all his caids on the table, and did 
not take kindly to those who differed 
with him" 1 To many, however, who 
watched him fiom a distance, and with 
sufficient unbias, the essential Mahala¬ 
nobis was a superbly dynamic mind, in¬ 
volved in the world aiound him work- 
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itt| on a canvas as large as life itself 
The ingiedients that mixed to shape 
this personality were "a high intellectual 
calibre, scientific spirit, dynamic leader¬ 
ship, devotion to work, love and sense 
of pride for one's own country, and a 
deep concern for the common man"* 

The Professor's concept of statistics, 
the concept that led him to create his 
brainchild, the 1SI, has been aptly sum¬ 
marised by another associate of his 
44 For the last two decades the late 
Sir Ronald A. Tisher who is considered 
the father of modern statistical methodo¬ 
logy, and Professor Mahalanobis have 
been advocating that statistics be looked 
upon as a 'key technology* for applica¬ 
tion in all scientific activities which in 
valve observation, experimentation and 
measurement". . "From the above in¬ 
ception of statistics as a key technolo¬ 
gy it is obvious that an institution meant 
primarily for the development of statis¬ 
tical methodology and for the non-rou¬ 
tine application of statistics for the bene¬ 
fit of other sciences should be so consti¬ 
tuted and organised that a strong group 
of creative workers in statistics can be 
in close working relationship with re¬ 
searches in different fields of the natural 
and social sciences". 

This, then, was the Professor's con¬ 
cept of "statistics as a key technology" 
and the guiding force behind the creation 
of the IS1. That there was some reali¬ 
sation of this concept m the ISI, through 
effective utilisation or the close co-exis- 
tence of researchers m statistics and other 
disciplines, could be illustrated by refe¬ 
rence to the D 4 statistic, evolved m res- 
ponac to problems in anthropology, me¬ 
thods for large-scale sample survey, 
elaborated in response to the needs of 
datmnal planning, and other statistical 
tools, developed for use m geology and 
genetics. It is m this many-faceted, 
collaborative, rationally-integrated charac¬ 
ter where the imprint of Mahalanobis* 
mind and the source of strength and 
uniqueness of the ISI he The best tu¬ 
bule to the memory of Mahalanobis 
would be to project this unique charac 
ter of the ISI m all its academic acti¬ 
vities. To destroy this character would be 
to assassinate the Professor and outage 
bis brainchild. 

In this context the post-Mahalanobis 


cia m the LSI, especially the recent In¬ 
ternational Symposium, is teviewed here 

While the burners in the crematorium 
Had not cooled down yet, the mention of 
"other subjects" was surreptitiously 
sought to be deleted from the statement 
of objectives in the ISI's constitution which 
read ‘‘to promote the study and disse¬ 
mination of knowledge of and research 
on statistics and other subjects relating 
to planning for national development 
and social welfare"/ etc Vauous re¬ 
search pi ejects, especially those involv¬ 
ing equipment, chemicals, field surveys, 
weie stilled undei the pretext of fund 
shortage, and administrative incapabi¬ 
lity Various forms of corruption and 
nepotism were introduced. Workers 
were pitted against workers, to fight 
battles that were not theirs. The leacL 
ership of the ISI Worker’s Organisation 
was lulled into a deep slumber, as 
though by the deft sweep of a magic 
wand While all these followed m quick 
•uccession, the scientist-administrator at 
the top, who had stepped into Mahala- 
nobis* shoes, sat back and played his 
fiddle Was there a method m his mad¬ 
ness * 

And then came the deluge, the grand 
finale, the International Symposium. 

The scientific workers of the ISI who 
were not mathematicians, the non-Math- 
Stot people, were informed of the Sym¬ 
posium, incidentally, in an Office Order 
on "Economy Measure", and then in¬ 
vited, as a second thought, to partici¬ 
pate, lust a few weeks before it began. 
Very few of them were thus able to 
present their research results to the dis¬ 
tinguished gathrung. Not that all Math- 
Slat people were treated equally; some 
were discriminated against for obscure 
reason* The outsiders, especially those 
fiom the affluent countries, however, 
were invited well m advance A glance 
through the Detailed Programme of the 
Symposium showed that 27 out of the 
43 sessions were devoted to Math-Stat 
Fair enough But how many of these 
27 had much to do with live data, let 
alone with “najbonal development and 
social welfare" > How many of all the 
contributions were based on interdisci¬ 
plinary researches done m the ISI, 
which could not be earned out m un- 
disciplinarv organisations' How many 


of them represented researches in “qfchet 
subjects" per se, the potential impetus 
for sharpening statistical tools' Ho*V 
many accommodated the works of yoiup 
minds, the ISI students, who were ex¬ 
posed to a broad spectrum of knowledge 
besides statistics Did this Symposium, 
then, project the ISI's unique charac¬ 
ter, based on Mahalanobis* concept of 
statistics as a key technology? Was 
there a lack of appreciation of the 
Professor’s concept of statistics and his 
life-sized canvas in the minds of men 
who organised the Symposium and majl* 
shape the ISI of tomorrow ? 

These are stupid questions, indeed, 
products of a perverted mind, nevfer 
to be asked, for heaven's sake, in polite 
company Mahalanobis may cry in pain 
and shudder at the sigh of his brain¬ 
child being outraged, mutilated beyond 
recognition. But, to the Muukalok, the 
genteel people, of the ISI the king if 
dead, long live the king 

Is there a voice of protest? A voice 
of protest, did you say? Bui, you 
should have known better* the ISI is 
a mini-continent in a continent of Circe, 
where the sorceress, by a magic flicker 
of her finger, has turned men into 
herds of sheep. 
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Book Review 

Economic Theory and Planning: 


Essays' in Honour of A. K. Das Gupta 

Edited by Ashok Mitra 

Oxford University Press. 1974. R$. 50 

Economic Theory and Planning is a 
collection of essays presented to Prof 
A. K. Dasgupta on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday. From thje list of 
his works it is evident that Prof Das¬ 
gupta has long been taking a very active 
interest in both economic theory and 
planning. Essays presented to him cover 
precisely the same ground. 

Some eight essays in the first section 
deal with the central issues in economic 
theory nowadays: the problems of value 
and movement of capital. Regarding 
their position on these issues, econo¬ 
mists are now divided into two distinct 
camps—neo-classical and neo-Keynesian. 
The present volume opens with an essay 
from J. R. Hicks, the doyen of the neo¬ 
neo-classicists on preference and wel- 
' fare. 

It acquaints us with the fact that the 
celebrated Hicks-AlLen end^avolur was 
prompted by Henry SchultzVs effort to 
measure cross-elasticities straight from 
the Marshallian approach to consumer 
behaviour. The latter, Hicks realised, 
was ill suited for their venture for the 
simple reason that owing to his obsession 
with measurement of utility in terms of 
constant marginal utility of money, 
Marshall just could not take care of such 
phenomenon as income-effect which 
' would figure as an important factor in 
the Schultze business. He and Allen 
adopted an ordinalised version of Pare¬ 
tian utility function, and thus their 
analysis, Hicks felt, could be the right 
kind of springboard for econometric jobs 
such as measurement of cross-elasticities 
and the like. But Samuelson offered 
the econometricians another springboard 
in the shape of the so-called/ Revealed 
Preference approach. Hicks then, in 
1958, revised his earlier demand theory 
to state that the old springboard that 
he and Allen had engineered was still 
good enough for the venture the econo- 
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metricians are interested in. But since 
the dust stirred up over the so-called 
M integrabi!ity problem** has now settled 
so that Hicks can say that it was after 
all a mare’s nest, the difference between 
ihe two competitive approaches of Hicks 
and Samuelson is that between tweedle¬ 
dum and tweedle-dee. The econome¬ 
tricians, Hicks* public, can sure exer¬ 
cise their right of choicei to tell us 
which of the two they are going to fall 
for. Hicks sticks to his 1958 position 
and expects others to follow suit. 

Hicks then proceeds to show how 
his preference hypotheses can be more 
meaningfully used in the problem of 
measurement of social product. The 
labour .theory of value providing an al¬ 
ternative measure, he says, rests on such 
assumption that labour is the only fac¬ 
tor of production and there are no eco¬ 
nomics of scale. To his dismay he dis¬ 
covers that the real world runs counter 
to these hypotheses. Hicks then trium¬ 
phantly restates his measurement theory 
of 1958 vintage, which is, again his 
over-compensation criterion restated. 
Naturally from this area, Hicks passes 
on to welfare, where we have less of 
analysis and more in the way of asser¬ 
tion of faith. Now so far as these mea¬ 
surement theories and ‘New Welfare 
Economics’ arc concerned, one knows 
enough about them and will enjoy what 
Hicks has wiftten. But then we are 
astounded that even Hicks should give 
those arguments against the laboui 
theory of value. He happens to be 
confused between two absolutely differ¬ 
ent ideas—‘labour as the only factor of 
production’, the bourgeois vulgarisation 
of the labour theory, and ‘labour as the 
only human agent in the production 
process’, the way Marx looks at the 
problem. If one is over-interested in 
the problem of movement, the present 
reviewer can only refer to Passinetti’s 
1973 January-April Metro-economics 
article. Naqvi’s essay in the present 
volume will heip one to understand the 
problem. . 


In his article Preference Ordering and 
Economic Policy Meade tells u* that 
the days of the liberal economic theo¬ 
rist are not really over. The economic 
theorist can contribute to the budding 
up of a good society. The latter M c^ 
lie built only on the basis of good citi¬ 
zens who in the political arena will con¬ 
sider what is distributionally fair as 
well as an efficient set of laws and ins¬ 
titutions to make the market work fair¬ 
ly and efficiently”. There just could 
not be a morje apt putting of neq-classir 
cal faith. 

Joan Robinson, in her abdication of 
'neo-classical economics, starts out with 
Kaldoi’s criticism of equilibrium eco¬ 
nomics. She trace* the development of 
economic thought from Recardian po¬ 
litical economy through Marxian critique 
down to the stage of pure theory. The 
latter, one knows, proceeds from a set of 
hypotheses through to deduction of] 
some result* without ever taking up the 
question of comparing the results with 
the reality. Marginalist Revolution— 
circa 1870—the real beginning of pure 
theory—dogged the issue of distribution 
that Recardo and Marx were primarily 
interested in and solely concerned it¬ 
self with determination of prices in 
terms of market-independent preferences 
and technology and theory of distribu¬ 
tion of prices. Joan Robinson points 
out how this theory can be a powerful 
tool of mis-cducation. Marxists, she 
says, in thfeir haste to refute this theory 
doggedly insisted on VoK 1. Capital’s 
theme of overall exploitation resulting 
in an undialectical neglect of Volume 
Ill’s analysis of prices, different from 
values in Volume I, distributing surplus 
value iqto non-wage income category. 
From Marx’s theory of competitive ca¬ 
pitalism one can proceed to the theory 
of monopoly capitalism considering t a 
spectrum of profits commensurate with 
the monopoly power of firms. 

Class-room Economics 

Joan Robinson underlines the failure 
of cJass-rpom economics to provide a 
proper explanation for the existence of 
positive rates of profit.Whatever expia¬ 
tions are given founder qn the fact that 
the rate of profit is rising as capital per 
man. 
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She finally show* . why (he various 
Concepts of capital With the rate of profit 
gravitating around it have been tried 
6iit and sedulously taught both in the 
Sriperialist West and in neo-colonies 
. (India in particular). If by capital is 
meant waiting, saving, finance or edu¬ 
cation and technology, and if these alone 
Criter to increase output, countries wag¬ 
ing war on poverty must neoessarily re¬ 
quire them and pay the "appropriate' 
price. Naturally pillage of the Third 
World by the imperialist West is legiti¬ 
mised. However, some other countries 
' butside the arena of interdependence 
. between neo-colonies and neo-imperialists 
have made rapid strides jpconomi- 
cally, culturally and socially without re¬ 
course to foreign aid and thereby, have 
called the bluff. 

Naqvfs article on value and prices is 
a lucid presentation of some impoprtant 
theorems on the. labour theory of value 
Hid relations between wage, profit, price 
und organic composition of capital. As 
a mjjethod of analysis. Naqvi constructs 
simple numerical analogues to metrical 
formulations and then passes on to more 
rigorous proofs. The exposition, simple 
and elegant as it i?, will surely answer 
the need of those who emerge from J. 
R/s abdication of neo-classicism fully 
convinced and are desperately in search 
of a new parable. 

Amartya Sen’s article on some debates 
on Capital theory written in the form of an 
imaginary dialogue between the Buddha 
and Subhuti is a precise and comprehen¬ 
sive account of the so-called two-Cam- 
bridge debate. The same ground has 
been covered by Harcourt, Kregel. 
I qtc. One ahs to read the present 
article to see the difference. However, 
one may not agree with him regarding 
the 4 consequence of polemic : And in 

feet when Subhuti asks what he has 
gained other than debunking the neo- 
clastital use of capita! as factor of pro- 
dttetion and the determination of the 
vtfate of profit by the so-called margin?) 

of capital, one is simply aatoun- 
|/fed. ‘Is it not the same Subhuti who 
-tejgari ‘the discussion saying ’"despite 
eai^doubts T have become lately ‘in- 
tei^ft0d* m using an ‘aggregate produc¬ 
ing function*. And l would 'like* to 
' have the rate of profit in the economy 
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determined by the marginal product of 
capitnr : Again debunking the neor 

classical use of capital is just a step to¬ 
wards understanding the essense of capi¬ 
tal—that it is a social relation and basis 
of capitalist exploitation and it remains 
to be seen whether one is prepared to 
lace this consequence of the polemic or 
still tries to dodge the issue, as has been 
done nicely is the present article. 

Whatever damage has been done to 
neo-classical logic scarcely ever dieters 
some of our serious students of econo¬ 
mics pursuing the neo-classical train of 
thought. Ashnke Guha's article on over¬ 
taking crit|rion and P. Dasgupta's on 
optimum population policy are instances 
of this exemplary devotion. In fact, 
these two economists set up to Meade's 
dictum, trying their best to make their 
contribution to the building of a ‘Good 
Society*. For those who have a taste 
for pure theory of economic policy, these 
two articles will do. 

Amit Bhaduri’s essay on forced com¬ 
mercialisation is an analysis of the nature 
of the precapitalistic commodity production 
system in India's vast rural areas. The 
kingpin of the entire analysis is the hy- 
pothesis that the poor peasants tied to 
landlord - cum-moneylender-cum - trader 
have perforce to sell e part of their pro¬ 
duce or receipts in kind from sundry agri¬ 
cultural work in order to pay for a part 
of the past debt and essential non-crop 
expenditure. Under the circumstances 
'they are finally left with an amount of 
crop that is less than what is necessary 
for bare subsistence and input require¬ 
ment — the latter, in case of 
sharecroppers and owners of tiny plots. 
Hence the need for further loans from 
moneylenders for purchase of crop which 
implies greater and greater participa¬ 
tion on the part of the peasantry on the 
market, to their economic ruination. 
Rhaduri insists that the terms of trade 
between industry and agriculture are not 
responsible for the phenomenon. It 
ran he explained in terms bf the role 
played by the merchant's capital. 

The present article being the continua¬ 
tion of his previous discussion on the 
stability of semi-feudalism only acquaints 
one with the cash nexus of semi-feudal¬ 
ism, but fails to identify the reasons for 
the phenomenon and hence the perpe¬ 


tuation of semi-feudalism. What about ' 
the relationship of the indigenous mono-, 
poly capital and it* foster-father, foreign 
monopoly capital, to agriculture and con- ^ 
sequential non-transformation of mer¬ 
chant's capital into producer's capital? 

Ashoke Mitra's sceptical note on the 
concept of equivalence in exchange seeks 
to clarify the concept of equivalence and 
informs u$ that it may be difficult to 
find an empirical correlate of the con¬ 
cept for the insuperable problem of value- 
judgment associated with it. He begins 
with Marshall's position on equivalence, 
passes on to Luxembourg's idea of non- 
equivalent imperialist trade between in¬ 
dustry and agriculture in socialist re- v 
gimes and its operational significance in ' 
accelerating the price of socialist accu¬ 
mulation. As for the concept of equi¬ 
valence in a socialist regime. 
Mitrn rightly clarifies the point that from 
mere worsening of the terms of trade A 
it is not correct to infer that exchange 
is non-equivalent—a point that nor only 
Preobrazhensky but later writers such as 
Dobb, Leurin, Carr failed to appreciate. 
To see if the exchange between industry 
and agriculture is non^equivalen,L one 
lias to see if the rates of profit in indus¬ 
try and in agriculture are different. This 
is what these authors never f tried to 
study. Incidentally Mitra suggests that 
equivalence in rate of profit on surplus 
value can in fact serve as the empirical 
correlate of the concept, although it has 
its own value-implications. 

Mitra dwells on an important issue, 
raised by Preobrazhensky whether non-1 
equivalent exchange between industry and 
agriculture is a method for socialist ac- * 
cumulation. He answers this question , 
in the affirmative and his reasons for so 
doing lie in the differences in the saving:. ; 
ratios obtaining in industry and agricul¬ 
ture. This prescription is questionable, 
for this method may guarantee accelera¬ 
ted accumulation, but whether the accu¬ 
mulation is socialist is another matter. 
One has only to remember in this con¬ 
nection the lessons from the history of 
the Soviet Union. 

One more point before we leave this 
essay. It is not evident if Mitra pro- * 
perly appreciates Marx's dialectical treat¬ 
ment of equivalence and non-equivalence 
in capitalism. Marx shows equivalence 
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m capitalist exchange in terms of a uni¬ 
que rate of profit in his price analysis 

* (Mitra’s criterion of equivalence). But 
this is appearance while the reality is 

* non-equivalence, as shown in his value 
analysis where it is pointed out that 
the rate of surplus value is the rate of 
exploitation of labour, the only human 
agent in capitalist production. 

The firstt section of the book ends with 
an interesting item. Some preliminary 
notes by Daniel Thorner on the princi¬ 
pal modes of production analysed by 
Karl Marx. Thorner was collecting 
more information about insufficiently 
characterised Asiatic and ancient modes, 
'd le felt that specific forms of feudalism 
. wcie so widely divergent that each one 
of them should be studied as a separate 
category. Then again development 
from feudalism to capitalism has wide 
variations, and there is no guarantee 
:hat the capitalist order of economy will 
' emerge from the womb of feudalism. 
"Semi-feudalism" may also be a category 
which should be, studied carefully. From 
"Capitalism to Socialism" the course of 
development need not necessarily be uni¬ 
form. Now that' one has a whole spec¬ 
trum of 'socialist* economics, one has to 
know specific characteristics of this cate¬ 
gory also. As the title of these notes 
suggests. Thorner wanted to study the 
concept of reality or study of category 
but reeding these notes one gathers that 
he was in fact interested in th|e treat¬ 
ment of economic reality by various au¬ 
thors. In Marx*s Capital I, this distinc¬ 
tion is only too evident. Marx's studv 
of the bourgeois mode of production 
A captures the esfence of capitalism of 
^ Marx's time, and in the chapters on primi¬ 
tive accumulation in Capital, which only 
trace the path by which in Western 

* * Europe the capitalist order of economy 

emerged fi*om the womb of feudalism 
we find a brief Andy of reality. Was 
Thorner sure what he was after * 

Planning ft Pnblic Policy 
Essays in Section Two analyse the 
problem of planning and public policy. 
The first three essays respectively by 

* ^Lefeber, Rudra and Islam discuss theory 

* and piactical difficulties of planning and 
plan implementation. Lefebcr discusses 
the failure of the old paradigm of deve¬ 


lopment and focusses on the difficulties 
of replication of experience of capitalist 
countries in the 'unf^rdeveloped ’third 
world. He says that the Chinese ex¬ 
perience may give birth to an alternative 
paradigm. This study is deliberately 
superficial. Any in-depth serious study 
of the development programmes which 
are under way in the third world could 
not but show that these programmes are 
but elaborate covers for the 'ruling clique' 
participation in thfc economic life of the 
country in the interests of the comprador 
bourgeoisie and hence there is hardly 
anv reason to think that successful com¬ 
pletion of these programmes 
would bring rpoi^f of the 
amenities of life to people. The search 
foi a newer paradigm *s main a search 
for a newer hoax. Lefebre should under¬ 
stand that just as Western experience 
cannot be replicated if only for a reason 
different from the one he would go with, 
so is also the Chinese experience of 
planning because that presupposes the 
"establishment of peoples" power throu¬ 
gh armed revolution. Lefebre's wrong 
framework is responsible for a gross 
misappraisal of the Great leap Forward. 
The present reviewer can only refer to 
such studies as Wheelrighl and Macfai- 
lane's The Chinese Road to Socialism 
Jan Myrdal's Report from Chinese 
Village and Gun Kessle and Jan Myrdal’s 
China: Revolution Continued and finally- 
John Gurley’s celebrated study on Chi¬ 
nese development strategy. 

Nurul Islam’s Planning and Plan Im¬ 
plementation enlaiges upon the problem 
of information and necessary statistical 
obstacles to implementation of plan. He 
amply illustrates the article with refci- 
ence to the problem of planning in Bang¬ 
ladesh. While there is hardly anything 
particularly interesting in this article, 
assumptions thatt foreign resources aqe 
conducive to economic growth— although 
tacit m the present paper - can be made 
by ari apologist of neo-colonialism. 
Aslioke Rudra’s essay on “Usefulness of 
Plan Models’* will be found particularly 
useful by the students of planning in our 
universities, who are taught to study 
methods of planning and gloss over the 
eronomv of planning. 

Dr Raj’s article on nationalisation of 
banks in India begins with discussion of 


various facts of monetary policy and 
points out the imitations of banking legis¬ 
lation and control in matters of mon** 
lary policy. Hence the justification of 
complete nationalisation of commercial 
hanks. Thereafter he tries to focus on 
the success of the measure in terms of 
indices such as rise of bank \depostts 
and investment in priority areas like agri* 
culture and small-scale operations. Rise 
in bank deposits is a phenomenon cau r 
sed by the steady expansion of govern" 
inent expenditure. Since there has not 
b**cn any significant change in the rate 
of thie rise in bank deposits, this index 
does not give ui enough information 
regarding the itnj>act of bank nationa¬ 
lisation. So far as investment in agricul¬ 
ture is concerned one finds that while 
actual investment falls far short of 
target figures, most of this investment 
has inevitably gone to owners of large 
farms. Fortunately for Dr Raj the dis¬ 
turbing information has not yet reached 
him that bank nationalisation has not 
particularly been a boon to small indus¬ 
tries or how the nationalised banks ac¬ 
tually mop up rural surplus in older to 
invest in speculative business m the ur¬ 
ban a^eas or that nationalised banks are 
really following in the steps of State- 
owned non-banking financial institutions 
in the master of liberally investing in 
monopoly business. Perhaps he could not 
care less. After all. is not the Indira 
legiine a replica of tly progressive bour¬ 
geois whom Marx totally misunderstood) 

Fiscal Policy Etc. 

There are as many as four Articles on 
fiscal policy, tax-policy and investment 
policy by Lakdawala, Gulati, Dantwala 
and Biaaria, and then Prasad. 
While Lakdawala's article not only 
does not contain anything substantial on 
the subject of fiscal policy in India, one 
finds that he has confused between the 
instrument and the target. That apart, 
the draft of the present article leaves 
much lo he desired. Gulati’s article 
considers the impact of various tax-holi¬ 
day ptogrammes on employment. One 
immediately discerns in his argument* a 
vestigial trace of the neo-classical pro¬ 
duction function appraoch. Dantwala 
end Bisaria in their critiqufc of Govern¬ 
ment investment programme and its im- 
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Oft 1 Unemployfftenlstat* from a sta- 
that, though kicordmg to 
■ : \ /Census population has increased over a 
decennial period, the total work force 
lias registered a slight decline. This they 
observe, is due to the re-definition of 
the total work-force in such a way that 
... 'those Who a*e secondarily occupied are 
W»f counted m. * They insist that a sound 
investment programme should take into 
* account f not' only the volume of unem¬ 
ployment but age and sex composition, 
regional characteristics, and educational 
qualifications as well. Dantwala com¬ 
ments that unless the macro-investment 
programme is thoroughly disaggregated 
and the factors mentioned above are 
considered, it will nor make any dent 
in the'unemployment problem. One en¬ 
rich Dantwala^s complacency regarding 
ihe key to the solution of the unemploy¬ 
ment problem. 

Pmdlian H. Prasad's discussion on 
J limits to investment planning is in a 
sense a counterpoint to the Dantwala 
and Bisaria thesis and brings to the fore 
, an important question "Development for 
Whom-'" He shows that investment: in 
agriculture ha# only strengthened semi- 
ftmdaKsm in rural areas. Again funda¬ 
mental to hit analysis of aemi^feudalism 
is the role nf consumption loans and the 
assumption that the earning of the jote- 
dafrs from the semi-feudal mode would 
be greater than that from the capitalist 
mode. Heme the non-conversion of mer¬ 
chant's capital into producers* capital. His 
observations may be taken as an argument 
for perpetuation of semi-feudalism. But 
be has definitely clarified one very im¬ 
portant point—that while the investment 
programme will hardly benefit Hie under¬ 
employed rural power, it would cater to 
the village moneybags 

The editor has surely done a fine lob 
tn 'pulling together some good papers 
wi very relevant problems of our lime, 
and Dasgupta festschrift will certainly be 
' regarded as a valuable addition to eco¬ 
nomic literature. C.J. 
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Clipping 

A Big Pipeline 

CHINA: China has just put into service 
its first great pipeline: 1152 kilometers j 
long, it connects the oil-fields of Tasking 
in Manchuria with the port of Shin- 
huangtao on the Bay of Po Hai. It 
crosses the northern provinces of 
Liaoning, Kirin and Hopei. The pipe¬ 
line has been constructed in two stages, 
the first part being started during the 
the winter of 1970, the second part has 
fyeen completed this autumn. > Th)c 
pipeline, which is double throughout hs 
northern section, is provided with 19 
pumping station' 

This achievement, underlines the New 
China News Agency which gives the 
information, "reflects the excellent 
situation of the Chinese petroleum pro¬ 
duction". It is true that there has been 
excellent progress in the course of the 
last few years. Besides, the future 
prospects are even more promising— 
to such an extent that China, according 
to Japanese experts, can be one of the 
world's exporters of petrol. 

Petrol is a relative novelty in China. 
Only ten years ago, production Kvas 
less than 10 million tons. Progress was 
slow till 1970; sincp then it has in¬ 
creased by leaps and bounds. Thus, 
between 1972 and 1973, it has doubled, 
reaching 60 million tons. $ome West¬ 
ern experts estimate that in 1974 it 
was 80 million tons, which will put 
China in the same rank with producers 
like Libya or Abu Dhabi. 

The outlook appears to be even more 
bright, though the Chinese are main¬ 
taining a total silence over this point. 
The Japanese predict that the Chinese 
production will reach 400 million tons 
in 1980, that is to say, actually equal 
to that of Saudi Arabia. But these pre¬ 
dictions are received with some scepti¬ 


cism in the West where, taking account , 
of the eventual exploitation of offshore 
deposits in the Bay of Po Hai, it is con- * 
sidered that the Chinese will run into : 1 
the difficulty of finding equipment to 
develop its petholeum industry at this 
pace. But have not the Chinese often 
surprised the experts? / 

(Le Figaro, January 4, 1975) 

Contemporary Artists of 

Calcutta x 

Sandip Sarkar 

A NNUAL shows organised by the Art 
academies in Calcutta can be com; 
pared to annual numbers or special issues 
brought out by leading dailies of the 
city. A lot of money and effort is spent 
but the net result is polished mediocrity. 
The Birla Academy's annual exhibition, 
januavy 9-25, was no exception. 1 
One could see that the established 
young painters did not feel like partici¬ 
pating. For instance Bijon Chaudhury, 
Bikash sBhattacharya and Sunil Das 
were conspicuous by their absence. Pra- 
kash Karmakar and Ganesh Pyne were , 
there with two exquisite paintings but ■ 
Rabin Mondal gave a sort of doodling 
to show that he is throughly disgusted 
with the judges who declared the prizes-* 
From the paintings exhibited one could 
see the trends of the younger genera¬ 
tion of painters. In the past two de¬ 
cades young artist would enthusiastically 
copy Picasso or Braque or one of the . 
modern masters, now-a-days they un¬ 
ashamedly mimic Ganesh Pyne or Bikash 
Bhattacharya. Many a young painter 
is wedded to tempera because of PyneY 
success. Some even' show a modicum ' 
of competence. Among them Biswapati 
Maity showed a sense of composition and 
intensity of feeling while Asit Mondal 
was rather sugarcoated. The, only other 
person who got away without being in¬ 
fluenced by Pyne is Darmanarayan Oas- 
gupta who has taken over the miniature 
artists's craftsmanship and mixed it with 
colourful fenasy. His woman in white 
against the background of brown twin* ^ 
mountains and a naked tree without 
leaves which had green and red snakes 
was compefting. Menu Parekh stflj * 
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blares with mad trombones but is more 
convincing. 

, On the whole the sculpture section 
^was far better. Bipin Goswami’s re¬ 
dlining nude had a monumental quality 
and was one of the best exhibits we have 
seen for many years. Naturally the 
blind judges did not award him the prize. 
Ajit Chakravarti’s 'Birds of the Green 
’Retreat* was weak and insignificant by 
comparision. Debabrata Chakravarti’s 
'Flight* wa« a copy of a well-known 
sculpture done in Hungary. Manik Tal- 
^ukdar showed his unlimited possibility 
and Sudhir Dhar his fancy. 

B. R. Panesar’s collages ‘Page from 
Uistroy’ showed his imaginative flare for 
arranging space and his feci for struc¬ 
ture. Ramananda Banerjee’s graphic 
'Alarm* was particularly good and the 
black and, white drawing by Aloke Bha- 
ttacharya had competence. 

Letters 

Gandhiana 

The letter, "Gandhiana" (December 
n *28) with a patchwork of quotations from 
a book. The History Makers, is another 
example of distortion of facts and 
, values. These excerpts from the book, 
culled chaotically, are considered good 
enough reason for Shukla to ask if one| 
can have any doubt as to whom Gandhi 
saved and served. He evidently sug¬ 
gests that Gandhi served "the established 
mechanism of {law and order". But 
is this the last word on the subject? 

* ^s a single scholar's (though British!) 
assessment sufficient to come to sweep- 
ing conclusions about Gandhi*s role? 

4 Moreover, it is doubtful if the excerpts 
’‘bear the inference drawn by Mr Shukla. 

Of course, no one can accuse him of 
"abltty or ambition to add to Gandhiana", 
whatever the Verm, used by him, may 
mean. But he surely does not lack in 
scholarly ambititon to destroy "Gandhia¬ 
na**, if there is any. Unfortunately for 
him the 1942 ring-leaders (J.P., Aruna, 
Lohia, Patwardhan)", whom he wants 
fio project as great heroes have, time 
and again, declared themselves to be 
humble followers of the man whom Mr 


Shukla is out to denounce, though in 
independent India their role has been 
far from inspiring. Only lately J.P. has 
started making amends for his hereto¬ 
fore reactionary role. 

Mr Shukla has also said: "That Gan¬ 
dhi’s influence was nil as far as our vast 
bureaucracy was or is concerned is a 
patent fact of our history. By and 
large that is true of the police too.*' But 
who were the people on whom Gandhi 
had influence p Is it not a fact that he 
had influence over the "dumb millions" 
of India and it is they whom he wanted 
to serve? 

One might as well ask Mr Shukla as 
to whom he wanted to serve over a 
year ago when he advocated that the 
Centre, controlled by Mrs Gandhi and 
her henchmen, should take over the ad¬ 
ministration of Manipur which was then 
under a non-Congress Ministry? 

Or has he chosen Gandhi at this odd 
hour to make an oblique attack on J.P. 
and his movement in Bihar so as to 
render much-needed succour to Mrs 
Gandhi in her hour of great difficulty? 

One might also point out to Mr 
Shukla that arrogance is no substitute 
for clarity and objectivity. 

Ramadhar 
New Delhi 


RWA Split 

In the recent 5th conference at Anan- 
tapur the Andhra Pradesh Revolutionary 
Writers Association expelled sixteen 
members from the organisation for anti- 
AssociatSon activities and for indiscip¬ 
line. They include former axecutive 
members Jwalamukhi, M. V. Ramana 
Reddy, C. Satyam and a former Secre¬ 
tary, Nikhileswar. The Association did 
not consider their resignation letters re¬ 
futing the slanderous allegations of the 
aforesaid members and reaffirmed its 
faith in continued broadbasW organi¬ 
sation of different revolutionary groups. 

Secretary, Revolutionary Writers 
Association, A. P. 

A statement issued by 13 of die ex¬ 
pelled members, including Jwalamukhi 
and Nikhileswar, says in part: 


The Revolutionary Writers Association 
(VIRASAM, Andhra Pradesh) has not 
succeeded in playing a responsible role 
as a broad-based mass organisation. 
The fifth conference of RWA was an 
all-out exhibitionism of the Charu 
Mazumdar faction. It was used as a 
platform to propagate the politics of 
Charu Mazumdar. The so called "Re* 
volutionary Students** released a pam¬ 
phlet demanding the expulsion of writers 
who opposed thf faction. The action 
was thus predetermined. Accordingly, 
even though, Jwalamukhi, Nikhileswar 
and the Guntur unit announced their re¬ 
signations openly before the delegates 
in the morning session of 14. 1 . 1976, 
Virasam adopted a resolution expel¬ 
ling them. 

The signatories appeal to the peoples* 
writers and friends of literature to eva¬ 
luate and review this phase of the histori- 
4 *al split and also assess the "anti-people 
role" of Virasam ffoely and objectively. 

On Unity 

1 have gone (through the article "On 
Unity—A Response" (4*1-75) written 
by Comrade Ashim ChatteTjee. I broad¬ 
ly agree with his criticism regarding SNS 
and SG, and specially with the line of 
the "Basis of Unity’ given by him. b 
the programme plaoed by SNS aqd hk 
group, we find so many 'revolutionary* 
words. But is he or his group practi¬ 
sing the same? What he is saying or 
writing is not being practised and again, 
what he is practising is absent from what 
he is saying and writing. This is one 
of the main forms of opportunism and 
revisionism. 

What is the COC saying and doing? 
Is it practising anything? How will it 
find out the truth without going to prac¬ 
tice’ 

Baldeo Singh 
Jharia 
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CN TlIC 25 TK ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
GhuAT CGnJTMUIION 

Set us b® vigilant 


Tro Con U’t'on of India rc rcfenis and 
deHn'iS o vay of life; the parlicticnlaty 
dtir.ocrj.cy that wc hava cl*osen in order 
to fui^i c* r oocir..... in ordor .o secure 
for ourcelvo- ,us..eo — occ.J, economic 
and poiiticai. 

This way of life is und*r attack by those, 
among our own people, who do not liko it. 
They would not let it prevail, much loss 
succeed. Theirs Is another way of life — 
disruption, destruction, denigration, 
fascism. 

Let us be vigilant. That is the price of 
freedom and democracy. 

PROTECT THE CONSTITUTION 
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T HREF constiluenls of the nine-party left front led by the CPI(M) have 
dissociated themselves from the joint movement pioposed to be launched 
later th^ month for restoration of civil liberty and ensuring a free and fair 
election in West Bengal. Not that they are opposed to a movement of this 
kind; their piotest is against the decision of the CPI(M) and its like-minded 
associates in the left* front to join hands with Mr Prafulla Sen, one-time Chief 
Minister and now a super-leader of the Congress (OL to launch the move¬ 
ment. Their objection has gone unheeded, and Mr Jyoti Basu in retinue 
has called on Mr Sen twice to finalise the details of a proposed joint conven¬ 
tion. The left movement in this State has grown through opposition to Mr Sen, 
and the irony of Mr Basu going to Mr Sen’s residence to discuss measures to 
save liberty and democracy cannot be missed. Mr Sen has ceased to be the 
villain that he was all these years, obviously because he is no longer a mere 
leader of the Congress (O) but also chief of the Navaniram Samiti which has been 
recently constituted to start a Bihar-type movement in West Bengal. 

The CPI is in hysterics. If* sole commitment is to kcrala-type, and it 
does not want a Bihar-type movement in West ^ngal to upset the prospects 
of a Kerala-type ministry in the State. In the tenth congress of the party in 
Vijayawada the most sought-after person w r as. however, said to be the leader 
of the party unit in Bihar because of his successful countei-offensive agamst 
Mr Narayan’s movement which has brightened the chances of a Kerala-type 
ministry in Bihai. If anythin*, the CPI should be grateful to Mr Japaprakash 
Narayan for organising a movement in Bihar which, in the CPFs reckoning, 
will force the Congress to share power with it in the State. A Bihar-type 
movement in West Bengal should not therefore be unwelcome to the CPI. The 
party may have a motive, ’hough. It ; s counting on the emergence of a 
new dissent in the CPI(M) against the oarty’s overtures earlier to Mr Narayan 
and now' to Mr Sen. It hopes that bv criticising tbe CPI(M)’s liaison with 
the Navanirman Samiti it will be able to draw tbe CPI(M) dissidents to its 
fold. What it ignores is that there ; s no difference between the ruling Con¬ 
gress and the Congress (0), except ; n the eyes of the CPI. On the other 
hand, 1 the Congress(O), being o**t of office, is incapable of the mischief that 
the ruling Congress is doing. 

The motivation of the CPKM) and its leftist associates is different from 
that of the Samiti. They do not intend to agitate for the overthrow of the 









Ray Ministry Their collaboration will 
be for the limited purpose of wresting 
from the Government an assurance of 
freedom of electioneering and a fair 
poll. The nine-party left front decided 
some weeks ago jto start a movement 
to secure these ends The movement 
has not yet got off the ground, and it 
may well go to the wav of all previous 
movements promised by the left front 
The left parties have not beeB able to 
organise any movement against the Ray 
Ministry’s misrule because of what has 
been called the semi-fastist terror let 
loose by the ruling party and its cov 
eminent Their helplessness is a testi¬ 
mony to the weakness of the left m 
this State The ruling party unlike 
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hr to change tactics, nor ^ tHt left 
Iikplty to be, able summon enough 
courage to confront them But the 
CPI(M) and those of its associates who 
have made up their mind to participate 
in the coming elections need a gesture 
from the Government which they may 
'aunt a* a justification for their dea¬ 
con to end their three-year old boycott 
ot e!e< lions in this State A movement 
for mil liberty and free poll will pro¬ 
vide the Government with an occasion 
foi making such a gesture They are 
uniting with Mi Sen m the hope that a 
movement led h\ him will cause tess 
fuiv »n the Govemment than a move¬ 
ment hM> organised by the left 


i 

cratic process. It is sheer hypocrisy W 
talk of building a socialist society on the 
basis of the politics of monopoly capi¬ 
talism. 

The politics of unauthorised money m * 
elections has a more sinister aspect. A 
great deal of the money collected is 
not spent m elections. It remains m the 
hands of the political managers, middle 
men and local bosses. This money is 
either appropriated by them or used m 
day-to-day politics In either case, the 
political atmosphere is vitiated. Unde¬ 
sirable persons come to occupy crucial * 
positions and enjoy the power Exam- * 
pies of nsmg men in the ruling party are 
there for all to see 

The Prussians and 


“•Money G 

The Congress party, according to a 
Delhi newspaper, has iet a Itaiget of 
Rs 30 crores for its election fund for 
a possible parliamentary poll m May 
or June this year The target exceeds 
the party’s central fund foi paihamtn 
lary elections in 1971 by Rs 11 crores 
Fund laising has ulieady started and 
fund-getters have been directed to reach 
the target as quickly as possible the 
newspaper report says 

The Congress, since the last spent ral 
elections, has injected an overdose of 
corruption into* the electoral process 
It has reduced the electoral process to 
what i< being called a r lonev go-round 
At the same time it has made ♦'Ure 
lhat it has better access to the sources 
of money than an*v othki party or 
group of parties 

Apart fiom the big money that the 
Congress fund-raisers are able to collect 
from the black market, there is a patent 
misuse of public funds for electoral 
purposes The allotment of a large num¬ 
ber of Plan projects to Utter Pradesh 
and the inauguration of scores of sche¬ 
mes by the Prime Minister at functions 
held at public cost just before the last 
Assembly elections m the State cannot 
but be treated as a coirupt practice The 
fact that most of the schemes inaugu¬ 
rated were completely forgotten after 
the poll makes the entire exercise an 


o Round” 

m 

unnutifc tad fluid mi the <lettoi vtc 
All in ill the UP thuiuns biought 
out the *hrcr inequality of the electoial 
game The elections exposed the iole 
of monev n a mannci uuite different 
from taihci charges of coiruption or 
liggini That the ruling party secured 
only ^2 nrr c<nt ol tht votes polled 
would *t«n to suggest lhat money ful 
«d to influence the voter But the 

publu d n s not view it in this way 
Time a widespread feeling that none 
cm beat the ruing party because it has 
all the uontv with it Tht Supreme 
Court tudsrmtot setting aside the elec¬ 
tion of Amar Nath Chawla a Congress 
MP fiom Delhi, could have countered 
this ftehng Iht court held that elec¬ 
tion expense incurred b> political 
pntiev were to be computed as autho¬ 
rised expenditure by the candidate But 
the Government promptly promulgated 
an Ofdmance reversing this mterpreta- 
t on The Oidmance was later convert¬ 
ed into »n Act of Parliament Even if 
♦he Governments intervention is defen¬ 
ded on the cround that individuals against 
whom election petitions are pending 
ought not be punished for not anticipa- 
t nc tht \ud*jnent there was a clear case 
for paving dut tegard to the observa¬ 
tions of the tourt for future cases The 
Govt nimnts intervention can have 
onlv cne result—erosion of the demo- 


Praetorians 

A correspondent writes 

There are far more coincidences m 
Indian politics than can be dreamt of 
by Hindi films How else to explain 
Hjemanta Bnsu's murder * before the 
elections m West Bengal, and L N 
Mura’s murder before the national elec¬ 
tion looming on the horizon) One was 
an Ajatashatru (having no enemies) the 
other at the centre of roaring scandals 
In both cases the beneficiary will be the 
same, viz, Congiess Adp these then 
ntual killings to ensure victory for the 
social demociats and national socialists) 

Then there are other coincidences 
Our present ambassaodrs in London, 
Moscow and Washington hapjjen to be 
Kashmiris- Nehru. Dhar, Kaul, this will 
make for better contiol and coordina¬ 
tion of policies Lesions and lacunae 
have thus been ruled out in advance 
There will be no leakage, no disso¬ 
nance 

The Deputy Chairman of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission is, again, a Kashmiri 
He will hold ministerial rank, and will 
not be very particularly responsible to 
Parliament but to the Pnirie Minister— 
a clanswoman. The Prime Minister can 
thus get the Planning Commission rub¬ 
ber stamp her washes It will be Mr 
Haksar’s job to spin out a rationale m 
the economists* lingo. Such assistance 
will he forthcoming him in 'abun¬ 
dance with the Establishment economists 
m attendance 
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Hjr Principal Private Secretary, that 
is, boss of the Prime Minister s Secre- 
' tariat, is a Kashmiri, by chande. Many 
'will fail to resist the temptation of ask- 
ing—Or by design? Ancillarily, he will 
be the Czar of the RAW, which is dir¬ 
ectly answerable to Mrs G. He too 
answers to the name of a Dhar. 

Another symbolic, appointment is 
that of Dr M. L. Dhar as Chairman. 
Board of Governors, Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kanpur. In the public 
v sector undertakings generals and admi¬ 
rals are now appointed directors or 
chairmen. The tw6 committees under 
die Indo-U.S. Joint Commission are 
headed by two trustworthy and proven 
men, the present (a Bengali) and the 
past fa Tamilian) Vice-Chancellor* of 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University, a 
ixicket * institution df ‘fthe PM. Rap¬ 
prochement with Sheikh Abdullah at 
'this juncture can well be used to per¬ 
suade him that he is sharing an all- 
India role and historic destiny by hap¬ 
pening to be a fellow Kashmiri. The 
Sheikh can now afford to be iVasonable. 
The Central Cabinet has also a Kashmiri 
Maharaja in it. 

The State apparatus and all its major 
organs thus lassoed. Mrs Gandhi has be¬ 
come unchallengeable. This is logical. 
From one-party rule the progression is 
normally to one-person rule. Congress 
and I.G. (what an ominous pair of ini¬ 
tial are no exception*. This formid¬ 
able array of power under her thumb 
renders Parliament into a puppet parade 
and the Constitution into gibberish. 
What is being hatched? Where do these 
preparations! tend? Seizure taf power? 
^Dictatorship with democratic \frilis on 
the facade’ 

Who said the Praetors belonged to 
the Roman history and khe Prussians 
spent an arrogant militarism in the 
Europe of a bygone craf They are ljere 
and now. The encirclement of the de¬ 
mos is total, its escape an impossibi¬ 
lity. 


For “Frontier” contact: 
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What To Distribute 


Last week saw the virtual breakdown 
of the statutory rationing system in 
Calcutta and its suburbs. Nearly 40 
per cent of about !,000 lation shop* 
in the area did not have stocks of rice 
or wheat or sugar to distribute among 
the card-holders. There was of course 
no dearth of official assurances that the 
situation would be normalised verv soon. 
But then people cannot live by assui- 
ances alone; if they could. India would 
have possibly been the mo*t vvell-Hed 
country in the woild. Interesting!). 
when the Government and the ration 
shops ran short of stocks, one could still 
buy as much of rice and. «ugai as one 
liked horn the open market at a higher 
price. Such supplies ate beiag lelt un- 
toucRed. Ic 1 $ of couise an accepted 
fact of economics that the black maiket 
is always more efficient ind “honest” 
than the open market. But th** shoe- 
kind part of it was that the standards of 
efficiency between the two maikets should 
differ so much. Even earlier, the pdq 
pie of Calcutta had occasions to become 
familiar with “due” slips i«*ued b> r\- 
tion shops whenever they lan out of 
stocks in a particular commodity. But 
the total breakdown of the system is a 
different matter and is indicative of the 
shape of things to come. Paradoxically, 
the bteakdown has come after the high- 
powered Essential Commodities Corpora¬ 
tion of the West Bengal Government is 
believed to have gone into operation. 

Quite undeterred by such failure*, the 
Centre is now toying with a scheme to 
distribute essential commodities an kfhe 
cities and major towns To start with, 
the scheme will include 13 or 14 items, 
to be expanded to about 60 commodities 
in the course of time. The plan on paper 
looks unimpeachable. But how far will 
it work in reality" One of the obvious 
dangers is that this will act as an in¬ 
vitation to a fresh outbreak of black- 
markets in these commodities. The 
Government will have to depend on pri¬ 
vate industry for the supplies of these 
goods. And if past experience is anv 
guide, the manufacturers, traders and a 
section of the bureaucracy will connive 


NOTICE 

for unavoidable 
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with each othei. jam the distribution sys¬ 
tem at btiategic points and make black- 
niaiketing both inevitable and more 
pajing. If the Government really had 
the will and the strength, it would have 
not allowed in the first place the capi¬ 
talist* to make money by deliberately 
pegging down production and by doing 
whatever they want writh the supplies. 
The Government has already demonstra¬ 
ted it* utter failure to keep these people 
on leash. There is no assurance that 
its performance would be any better in 
the new r held*. 

Taking Care of the 
Chinese 

A coirespondent writes* 

Smophiles never had it so good, it 
teems. The % arrival in Calcutta a few 
days back of the Chinese table tennis 
squajd merely maltked thfc cIh 
max of a process that had started much 
earliei. Ftom the way the big media 
have focussed their attention on the 
Chinese i* is apparent that the Centre 
does not look with disfavour on the re¬ 
vival of the hhai-bhai spirit. 

The State Government, however, is 
different. Even reporters and photo¬ 
grapher* were almost physically pre¬ 
vented from doing their duty not by 
Cential security personnel as the Chinese 
arrived at Calcutta airport but by those 
employed by the State Government. More 
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significantly, the State Government has 
also taken care that 'undesirables' do not 
get within shouting distance of the 
Chinese players and officials. Included 
among the undseirables are the Indo- 
Chinese Friendship Association and the 
Kotnis Memorial Committee members. 

Dr Bejoy Bose, who till recently en¬ 
joyed enough confidence at the Centre 
lo have gone on a visit to China, 
wrote to the Chief Minister, Mi Ray 
asking permission to hold a leeeption 
for the Chinese. Nobodv can doubt 
that he is eminently qualified for the 
task. Till this writing Dr Bose has re¬ 
ceived no answer from the Chief Mims 
ter. who swears by bis democratic in¬ 
stincts at the drop of a hat Dr Bose 
mav be acceptable to the Centre, hut 
is not good enough for thp We«t Bencral 
Government. 

This is, of course, not to hold a brief 
for whatever Dr Bose does. It is said 
that the spreading of acupuncture among 
the common people has not been all 
that satisfactory. Unfortunately, acu¬ 
puncture has become a status symbol, 
an 'in* thing for the affluent, with each 
session costing not fewer than Rs 16. 
ai^d with training given half-heartedly 
to only a set of supporters. The latter 
went to practise the technique in the 
villages. It did not work, because no 
preparatory explanation* about the na¬ 
ture and scope of the ticatment was 
given to the patients. As a result populai 
interest has waned and misconceptions 
have increased But all this is another 
matter. 
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TC 1 ROM the beginning of 1966 the 
situation in Nagaland was chang¬ 
ing fast. The P'eace Mission had been 
dissolved, the Church's influence was on 
the decline, and the underground was 
trying to establish contacts with friend¬ 
ly countries, especially Communist 
China. In the midst of such develop¬ 
ments. the undergiound leaders had a 
third round of talks with Mrs Gandhi in 
August. They presented a 14-poinl 
memoiandum which reasserted that 
"Nagaland has always been an indo- 
pendent territory adjoining the terri¬ 
tories of Assam and Burma" and that 
"Nagaland shall never yield its sovereign 
independence to any State". 10 This 
round of talks loo failed and was fol¬ 
lowed by further talks in January, and 
October 1967. It was m the October 
talks that the final and irreconcilable 
hitch between the GOI and the Naga 
Federal side took place. After the first 
round of talks, the Naga leaders werfc 
expecting another sitting with the PM. 
But, not only was this denied, they were 
also summarily asked to vacate the pre¬ 
mises (Hyderabad House) they were 
occupying. The Naga delegation took 
this as a severe insult to the entire Naga 
people and declared: "We take the treat¬ 
ment given us by the GOI as an insult 
to our nation". Th’e delegation imme¬ 
diately left New Delhi on October 14, 
1%7, the Federal Government declared 
that the Delhi talks had finally ended. 
The Indian side was held responsible 
foi the failure of the talks. 

Contacts with China 

The failure led the Naga underground 
to search for new quarters of help and 
sympathy foT their cause. It was from 
1968 onwards that the Federal side 
started establishing contacts with the 
People’s Republic of China. Turning 
for support to China was being hotly 
debated by the Church as well as by a 
section of the underground. This led to 
changes in the underground leadership. 


Misra 

In a meeting of the Naga National Coun¬ 
cil held in January, 1968, one of the 
three items on the agenda read: "(3) Is 
Nagaland prepared to accept the way 
of socialism and communism?" In the 
debate on the topic that ' followed, Mr 
Ranyo, a top underground leader, de- , 
dared: "To be frank wc have received 1 
some help and time will come when we 
will receive more. Is it sensible to fight 
the friend who helps One does not be¬ 
come a socialist by accepting help from 
China or a communist country". Mr 
Ranyo was refuting charges that accep¬ 
tance of help from China would endan¬ 
ger the Naga pattern of life. China 
had suddenly emerged into the compli¬ 
cated picture of Naga politics and re¬ 
ports increased about the China traffic. 
Although the debate regarding Chinese 
help continued in the undergiound cir¬ 
cles, it became evident that the majo¬ 
rity including the top leadership were 
in favour of accepting Chinese military V 
training and arms supplies. The ques¬ 
tion of political guidance was to come 
up lately. Th'e China issue also domi¬ 
nated the proceedings of the Nagaland 
State Assembly meeting in March 1968, 
and it adopted a resolution condemn¬ 
ing the underground for seeking help 
from China. The resolution stated: 
"This Assembly feels strongly that the 
contacts with China by a section of the 
underground Nagas to bring commu¬ 
nism into Nagaland and turn it into an¬ 
other Vietnam is a suicidal policy". 20 
The Naga underground retorted by sav¬ 
ing that its aim was not to import com¬ 
munism from China but to attain Naga 
independence with China's help. Tension 
continued to mount and the number of 
armed clashes registered a sharp in¬ 
crease. In order to stem this, the Dima- 
pur Joint Conference was arranged by 
the Rcace Observers* Team. The un¬ 
derground sent a strong delegation to it, 
but! the Government tof India delega- 
gation consisted only of m'embers of 
the Nagaland State Cabinfet. Com¬ 
menting on this, the leader of the Fe- 
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deral side said: “I am fully disappoint¬ 
ed A the composition of the Indian 
' Representatives. India wants to show 
'to the world that &e (Nagas are op¬ 
posing Nagas in their territory". 21 No¬ 
thing emerged from the much publicis¬ 
ed Dimapur conference except the 
fact that the Federal side was not pre¬ 
pared to give up its China policy. The 
Federal delegation refused to give any 
assurance that they would not send their 
men to China for arms and training. 
y The Federal side's China policy show¬ 
ed,* among other things,, that the 
Church's hold over the underground was 
weakening. As a result, the Church, 
headed by leaders like the Rev. Rongri 
Ao, started a well-plann’ed campaign 
against "‘the threat from communism" 
and against t!he China supporters in the 
underground. The weakening of the 
Church's influence over th’e Federal 

* Government was one of the most im¬ 
portant developments in the political 
scene of Nagaland. From now on¬ 
wards. the Federal side refused to asso¬ 
ciate itself with the peace initiatives of 
the Church leaders and even declared 
that thfc Church should keep tout of 

i Naga politics. This has been so even 
with the latest peace initiative headed 
by the Church. 

From 1968 onwards events in Naga¬ 
land have bfeen clearly leading to a 
polarisation of forces. Those who dis¬ 
agreed with the Federal stand on China 
left the underground and finally surren¬ 
dered to the GOI, fe.g. the "Revolu¬ 
tionary Government" led by Scato Scu 
and the “Hongkin Government" led by 
Thongi Chang. Some took to over¬ 
ground activity and participated in elec¬ 
tions. 

UDF 

Tbe present United ) Democratic* 
Front, the ruling party of Nagaland, is 
composed of people who till recently 
actively associated themselves with the 
Federal Government. As such, the UDF 
is often «een ks p cover organisation' 
of the underground. But essentially, 
the hard core of the Federal set-up has 
f not only remained steadfast but has also 
been able to increase its strength. The 

• Naga Federal Government today is un¬ 
doubtedly a stronger force than it was 


ten years ago, although the lightning 
strikes of earlier days are no longer 
witnessed. The UDF victory is, in a 
sense, a limited success for the under¬ 
ground. For, in the UDF the under¬ 
ground has got an administration large¬ 
ly sympathetic to its cause. The stand 
of the UDF regarding the extension of 
the Unlawful Activities Prevention Act, 
the demand for tlfe lease of political 
prisoners, the lessening of the powers of 
the Indian army in Nagaland—all thiese 
prove that the victory of the UDF has 
been a gain for the underground. The 
UDF won against severe odds just be¬ 
cause the masses supported its pro¬ 
gramme which underlined the need for 
peace in strife-torn Nagaland. Even the 
Federal side has been seriously talking 
of peace. But anyone acquainted with 
Naga politics will know that if peace 
is to come to Nagaland, it will have to 
be, as far as the 'Federal side is con¬ 
cerned, linked up with the questtion of 
sovereignty. This is what the Nagas 
mean when they refer to ‘peace with 
honour*. 

The GOI, while all along talking of a 
political settlement, has been trying to 
impose a military solution on the Naga 
problem. The advocates of a military 
solution are many; even in 1957 it was 
suggested that the Inidan Army be givfen 
full powers to crush the revolt. A re¬ 
presentative view of those who delivered 
in crushing the unruly Nagas is to be 
found in what D. R. Manakekar, one¬ 
time editor of The Times of Indie and 
The Indian Express, has to say on the 
Naga issue: "One cannot temporise 
with rebellion, without courting frustra¬ 
tion. Either you crush the rebellion or 
the rebellion will crush you.** Fascist 
methods as those suggested by Mankekar 
only reveal the absolute lack of under¬ 
standing of the Naga issue on the partt 
of most Indians. The Naga * concept 
of freedom, justidr and independence 
which flourishes in a society which could 
still be called primitive communistic, is 
dismissed by the average educated Indian 
as savage customs. The Naga dfrmand 
for independence is even today perem¬ 
ptorily dismissed as if the ‘savage’ Nagas 
have no idea of what independence 
and sovereignty mean. The more the 
GOI is resorting to repressive measures. 


the more hardened is the Naga under¬ 
ground’s attitude.Today, the Naga strug¬ 
gle is not as isolated as it was some ten 
to fifteen years ago. The underground 
is reported to have entered into 
a tripartite agreement with the Kachin 
Independent Army and the Eastern Naga 
Revolutionary Council with headquarters 
in the Arakan Mountains. Over and 
above this, it is also reported to have 
ach .ved co-ordination with the outlaw¬ 
ed Mizo National Front. The attempts 
to internationalise the Naga issue have 
not been entirely unsuccessful and the 
Nagas have found powerful friends. The 
talk of the rebels forming a government 
in exilie is also gaining ground and has 
been hinted at even by UDF Ministers 
Displaying a tenacity and consistency of 
purpose which has compelled world¬ 
wide attention, the Naga underground 
has proved that it is capable of a high 
degree of political sophistication. Pitted 
against a very powerful opponent, the 
Naga Federal troops have not only suc- 
cesseded in holding their ground, jbut 
have made fresh inroads. The very 
fact that despite overwhelming odds the 
struggle has been very much kept alive 
is indicative of the powerful popular 
support which the underground enjoys. 
Whether one agrees or not with the Naga 
Federal stand on the question of Naga 
sovereignty, it must be said in 'all fair¬ 
ness that such long drawn out resistance 
on the part of the underground would 
never have been possible but for the 
force of jNaga ‘nationalism. Although 
nowadays it is common for official circles 
to dismiss the underground as a group 
of ‘frustrated extremists fed by Phizo 
who commands the loyalty of only a sec¬ 
tion of the Angami tribe to which he be¬ 
longs, it is just too evident that the 
past thirty years of struggle has welded 
the diverse Naga clans into one solid 
national force. Whether the protracted 
struggle of the underground will even¬ 
tually lead to a people’s liberation 
movement similar to those of nearby 
South-East Asian countries remains to 
be seen. Such an apprehension may be 
at the back of the minds of those who 
ade advocating the solution of the Naga 
issue solely through military means. For 
those who still believe in a purely mili¬ 
tary solution, it would be relevant to 
conclude with the following lines attri- 
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buted lo A. Z. Phizo: This is what tye 
has to say abount his mudh-misunder- 
stood people: 

'Truly, we are a peculiar people. We 
are all equals Men and women have 
an equal social status. We have no caste 
distinctions; no high class or low class 
of people. .. .There is no minority prob- 
lem.W'e believe in that form of demo¬ 
cratic government which permits the 
rule, not of the majority, but of^.he 
people as a whole. . . .We have no land 
tax, no wine tax, no water tax. Forests 
woodlands, rivers belong to the people 
for their exploitation without paying 
laxjcs. We cultivate as much land as 
we need or desire and no one to ques¬ 
tion our rights We have food to eat 
and drinks to drink exceedingly above 
our needs. We have no beggars. .And 
wonder of wonders, we have no jails. 
We do not ‘arrest* or ‘imprison* anybody. 
Our civil authority never condemns a 
man to die. . We fear nobody, indivi¬ 
dually or collectively. We are a healthy 
people and fear corrupts the 
health of man.... Wje talk freely, live 
freely and often fight freely too. We 
have no inhibitions of any kind. Wild? 
Yes...But free. There is order in this 
chaos; law in this freedom. If I were 
to choose a country, it would be my 
Nagaland, my fair Nagaland - again 
and again". 

(The author regrets unintentioona! er¬ 
rors, owing to lack of material, in the 
formulation of judgments and conclu4 
sions. He shall be grateful if any such 
errors arte pointed out). 

.(Concluded) 
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Government’s Anti-employment Policy 
for Promoting Inequality 

Ashok 


'W7 E have seen in three pftevious 
W articles hew the Government’s 
price policy, investment policy and 
production policy all go to increase in- 
^equality among different sections of the 
population in the matter of their stand¬ 
ard of living. These different sections, 
affected by the Government’s economic 
policy, are defined by their production 
telations. There is however another very 
1 large section of population against which 
Government pursues a systematic policy 
of discrimination and which is not de¬ 
fined in tterms of any production rela¬ 
tions, not being in the production process 
in any manner; they are the unemploy¬ 
ed. 

It is a strange but true fact that the 
ruling party, which is supposed to he 
committed to socialism, has got neither 
•n employment policy nor an incomes 
* 4 policy. That is to say, while removal 
of poverty, reduction of inequality and 
liquidation of unemployment are enshri¬ 
ned as national objectives in all tty paper 
plans that have been adopted one after 
another during the last 25 years, no tar¬ 
get date has bden set by the Govern¬ 
ment by when any able-bodied person 
who wants to work and make an honest 
living can be assured of a job that 
.would offer him at least a minimum 
subsistence. Of course, additional employ¬ 
ment targets were used to be set in our 
earlier plans. But the Government's 
*)wn targets weife so low that even if 
they were achieved unemployment would 
have increased if we were to go by tHe 
Government's own calculations as to the 
increase that has taken place in addition 
addition to the work force. But 
even these low targets were 
never achieved. Thus the Second Five 
Year Plan calculated that as a result of 
jts implementation employment would 
r increase by 8 millions outside agricul¬ 
ture, whereas it was stated that the in- 
‘ crease in the labour force by the end of 
the Second Five Year Plan would be 
, 10 millions and that there was a back- 
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ing of employment of more than 5 
millions. In the Third Five Year Plan 
it was stated that the effeation of new 
jobs during the Second Five Year Plan 
was only to the extent of 6.5 millions 
outside agriculture, so that during the 
course of the Second Plan tty? number 
of unemployed went up by as much as 
4 millions, from 5 millions to 9 millions. 

The same story was repeated for the 
Third and the Fourth plans. By the 
time work on the Fifth Plan got started 
the realisation dawned on the plan-makers 
that it was inconvenient for them to an¬ 
nounce in the successive plans how un¬ 
employment was going up. So it was 
given out that such figuifes would not 
be given out any more. The liaison 
given was that in a country like India 
where the greater part of the working 
people are self-employed and under- 
cmplyoed in varying degrees, it is sta¬ 
tistically meaningless to have numbers 
representing the unemployed. This parti¬ 
cular reasoning has a great deal of vali¬ 
dity. It is indeed true that the problem 
in this country is not only that of those 
who are totally unemployed, but is of 
much vaster dimensions if even those 
who are supposed to be employed are 
largely so only to a very low intensity 
of working pier unit of time. But this 
indubitable total Unemployment which 
is a different kind of problem from un¬ 
deremployment of thoae who are itfor- 
'mally employed has been tatyen advant¬ 
age of by the Government to suspend all 
calculations of 'how jmanjy people are 
unemployed in what manner or to what 
degree and what increases are taking 
place in them despite the plans. 

As a matter of fact unemployment in 
all its kinds is increasing in the country 
not despite the plans but because of 
them. Our plans, instead of being em¬ 
ployment-oriented. are the opposite. If 
our plans were employment-oriented 
that orientation would have repealed it¬ 
self in their investment policy and there 
would have been an incomes policy to 


go with it. An employment inipstment 
policy that is oriented towards employ¬ 
ment generation would be such as to in¬ 
volve labour-intensive technological cho¬ 
ices whenever such choices are availa¬ 
ble and wherever labour-intensive pro¬ 
duction techniques do not militate against 
long-term growth of the economy. But 
the ‘investment projects, of the public 
sector about which we commented in 
one earlier article are mostly such as 
to generate very little employment; the 
Commodities which our industries are 
engaged to produce (about which too we 
commented in an earlier article) are 
such as to call for capital-intensive te¬ 
chniques. Oi course in the plans there 
«s a lot of talk about encouragement to 
be giv ; en to small-scale industries, vil¬ 
lage industries etc to gencrata greater em¬ 
ployment. In actual practice the small- 
scale industries that have developed in 
fhis fashion have giver* rise to very little 
employment as smallness of scale 
has 1 every little to do 
with labour intensity of produc¬ 
tion technique. As to the village indus¬ 
tries, the Gandhian ideals of charkha, 
hand industries etc have ended up in a 
colossal joke represented by glitter¬ 
ing fashionable girls selling high-priced 
objects of luxury to rich Indians and 
foreign tourists. That the GovernmWnt 
has no serious intent whatsoever of gene- 
r if ting employment through an appro¬ 
priate choice of techniques is bjest shown 
in its active promotion of the mechani¬ 
sation of agriculture that is taking place 
nt a fantastic pace in certain parts of 
the country. It is agreed by certain 
economists that not all agricultural ma¬ 
chines are labour displacing and that 
is no doubt true. But if not all. many 
of the agricultural machines Ijhat >are 
being introduced are indeed labour dis¬ 
placing. In any case, even if som* 
particular agricultural machinery is not 
labour displacing, it is not employment- 
creating either; which means that the 
capital used up to bring the machinery 
to our agriculture could have been used 
for such investment^ as generate em¬ 
ployment. 

If fnere were to be a genuine emplov- 
ment policy there has to the simultane¬ 
ously an income redistribution policy. 
For giving employment to the unemploy¬ 
ed means necessarily giving income to 
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the incomeless, and in the short run at 
least a substantial part of the income- 
less cannot be given an income that 
would represent a net addition to the in¬ 
come of the people as a whole: a large 
part of the income that has to go to the 
now incomeless would have to come from 
giving less income to those who are al¬ 
ready earning some income now. 

But there is no such policy. Big 
chunks of the country's income go en¬ 
tirely tax-free. Thus the income of the 
rich farmer is tax-free; so is virtually 
the income of sundry traders and com¬ 
mission agents who make money pifcci- 
sely out of the vices of the economic 
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system and run the “paralled economy'* 
of black money. As to die big capita¬ 
lists and their agents, tUpre has been a 
growing volume of tax concessions of all 
kinds in the name of giving them incen¬ 
tives tc invest and produce. One knows 
how much these incentives have worked 
when country seems to be getting deep¬ 
er and deeper into economic crisis of 
recession combined with inflation. 

The unemployed people have thus a 
conflict of interest with the income ear¬ 
ners Who belong to the big capitalist 
class, the rich farming class or their 
agents Nut only that, it has been pos¬ 
sible for the Government to create a 


conflict of interests between the indus¬ 
trial workers and petit bourgeois salary 
earners who have been organised by •*. 
trade unions and the unemployed. The 1 * 
trade unions in our country are all led 
either by reactionary political parties 
or revisionist parties; and under such 
leadership the trade union movements 
have more and more sunk into the quick¬ 
sands of utterly narrow and shortsighted 
economisvn. These movements being set 
only to achieve wage and salary increa¬ 
ses and not being a part of any revolu¬ 
tionary political programme have allow¬ 
ed divisions within the ranks of the 
employed (by the employers conceding 
the wage demands of one section and 
refusing it to another section, by an¬ 
nouncing salary increases even when not 
demanded while crushing agitations by 
another section of workers by Resorting 
to fascistic methods). More openly it 
creates a division between the unemploy¬ 
ed and the employed. It is a sad fact 
of very many places of employment that 
not only 1*iie employers but also the em¬ 
ployees are opposed to fresh recruits 
being employed; they would rather get 
more money for themselves by way of 
wat^e revisions or overtime allowances 
or what not than let some new faces get 
that money on lower scales. It is of 
course not being suggested that trade 
unions should not agitate for wage and 
salary demands. But what is being sug¬ 
gested is that whit revisionist trade uni¬ 
ons may claim as victories of the work¬ 
ing class movement may often be even 
greater victories of the ruling classes in 
their war against the toiling masses in 
so far as rtie wage or salary concessions 
conceded, create divisions among differ¬ 
ent sections of the toiling masses and 
between the employed arid the un¬ 
employed. 
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APPEAL FOR FUNDS 

We do not know if the newsprint expor¬ 
ters have again substantially raised their 
prices. But from the < prices charged by 
the State Trading Corporation it appears 
that they have done so. And these prices, 
together with the commission demanded by 
dealers these days , are crippling. Printing 
costs , postal rates , office rent etc are all 
going up. 

On the other hand , there is very little 
advertising, 

One of the means of survival seems, 
once again , to be donations. 

We, are therefore asking those to 
donate who think that FRONTIER should 
continue . 
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\ Private Intellegence 

RobI CllAKRAVORTl 

T HE* recent probe into the domestic 
espionage by the CIA may turn 
out to be much ado about nothing, un¬ 
less it triggers off press exposures of 
further scandals involving startling acts 
¥ of foreign intervention. 

This is why many observers are 
eagerly waiting for the publication in 
the Spring of a book on the CIA ope¬ 
rations by one of its officers. The book 
-will supposedly describe ugly and des¬ 
tructive CIA activities in Latin Ameuca 
during the past ten years. _ 

The CIA and the Colt of Intelligence 
published last ylear could not tell the 
• story. Written by two former CIA 
agents, it ran into court; proceedings 
instituted by the CIA trying to prevent 
its publication. The CIA won partial 
victory when the court ordered deletion 
of sections of the book. Intrepid Sey¬ 
mour Hersh of the New York Times 
v whose entry to daily journalism was 
paved by his Pulitzjer prize winning 
stories of the My Lai massacre • about 
. four years ago and who started the re¬ 
cent ' furore on CIA’s domestic spying 
made another scoop last year when itye 
reported the excised portions of the book. 
If his report is . correct, it means that 
the United Stages’ penchant for using 
CIA for subversion and intervention in 
other countries has not changed at all 
'since the fifties and the sixties when the 
CIA was praised, not criticised, for over¬ 
throwing governments in Guatemala and 
, Iran. 

The chapter in the book dealing with 
the CIA operations in Chile is entitled, 
"Clandestine Theory". Much of this 
chapter was heavily censored by court 
orders. Seymour Hersh, however, re¬ 
ported that the uncensored original des¬ 
cribed Kissinger as upset at Allendle's 
victory. In a meeting of the "40 Com¬ 
mittee", the highest policy-making body 
authorising clandestine activities abroad, 
Kissinger is imported to have said, "I 
don't see why we need to stand by and 
watch.a country go Communist due to 


the irresponsibility of its own people." 
He was addressing four top strategists 
of the Administration with the privi¬ 
lege and prestige of sitting in the com¬ 
mittee—Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Director of (the |CIA, Defenbe 
Secretary or his assistant, and Kissin¬ 
ger’s favourite hatchet-man, Joseph 
Sisco who is Under-Secretary of State 
for Political Affairs. Kissinger is ft? 
chairman of the 40-committee. 

The CIA was authorised, according 
to Bersh’s account published in Septem¬ 
ber last year, to spend over $8 million 
between 1970 and 1973 in an effort to 
make it impossible for Allende to 
govern. And yet, shortly after thfc coup 
that destroyed Allende and his govern - 
ment, Kissinger told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, "The CIA has 
nothing to do with the coup to the best 
of my knowledge." If pressed, witty 
Kissinger can defend himself saying that 
the coup that toppled Allende was en¬ 
gineered by Chile's generals and there¬ 
fore, technically, the CIA was not res¬ 
ponsible for the coup. This will ap¬ 
pear to many as logic-chopping which 
is an art that practitioners of diplomacy 
employ to ward off charges of decep¬ 
tion. 

* The present probe is focussed on the 
CIA’s domestic espionage. By charter, 
the CIA's beat is foreign espionage, 
leaving domestic intelligence to tfhe FBI. 
This has often Resulted in bureaucratic 
in-fighting. Both organisations and their 
top officials jeolously guard their secrets 
and exchanges of information between 
them are rarely frank or complete. The 
FBI used to maintain a 7-man liaison 
office through which it kept in touch 
with other intelligence organisations of 
the government of Which the CIA is on|e. 
According to a report, the FBI’s Edgar 
Hoover was so incensed ih 1970 over 
the CIA’s refusal to name an FBI agent 
who had given tl)e CIA some useful in¬ 
formation that in a huff he dissolved 
this liaison committee. 

Stories of the intramural fights be¬ 
tween different intelligence agencies are 
now grist' of the rumour mill. These 
stories divert attention from the fact 
that the business of intelligence has 
grown big in the past ten years. It is 
ironical that at a time when people are 


talking of the end of the cold war and 
the new era of ‘cjetenle*, the "intelli¬ 
gence community’’, a euphemism for 
describing people engaged in undercover 
activities, should also grow in sije. 

Thieves in the Night 

There are a number of reasons for 
this apparent contradiction. To begin 
with, the foreign policy of *deten|e’ dra¬ 
matised by Kissinger’s secret flight from 
Islamabad to Peking is only a small 
segment of America's far-flung foreign 
activities. Our attention has bipen en¬ 
gaged by the well-publicised visits to 
Moscow, Peking and Vladivostock and 
reecently, by the "shuttle diplomacy" in 
the Middle East while thi<ves in the 
night continue to work as feverishly as 
before m Latin America, Africa and Asia, 
supposedly preserving America’s "nation¬ 
al interest". In large, usually ignofcd 
but nonetheless continuing areas of U.S. 
foreign policy, the U.S. Administration 
has been using undercover activities as 
before. Exposures of intervention in 
Chile supply proof of the unchanging 
attitudes of policymakers to this type 
of activities. 

Following the Middle East war, Ame¬ 
rican fogpign policy is faced with a new 
problem., the problem of resource dip¬ 
lomacy. The oil crisis has suddenly re¬ 
vealed the depth of dependence of the 
U.S. and its allies on resources from 
other countries. This dependence has 
already been acknowledged, though tacit¬ 
ly, by policvmakers in the past. 
Marxist analysis of American foreign 
policy would argue that control of if- 
sources and markets were the major 
concern of American foreign policy. 
Traditional analysts of American foreign 
policy would not go that far. 

In any case, the economics of feed¬ 
ing America’s vast technologies is now 
a major concern of American foreign 
policies, since this country is facing de¬ 
pression and an energy-squeeze. Kissin¬ 
ger was once reported to be bored with 
economics. He cannot be so many more. 
Problems of reduction of oil price and 
recycling of rapidly-accumulating petro¬ 
dollars are now among his major con¬ 
cerns. Intelligence activities in these 
areas, it can be safely assumed, are 
feverish. Spies must be swarming all 
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over oil-nch countries, watching politi¬ 
cal trends and activities of their tycoons, 
trying to influence them before Kissin¬ 
ger's stratetgy and persuasilje power take 
over. 

Ihirdly, multinationals m the United 
States, jittery by the economic crisis at 
home and political uncertainty abroad 
'have been more active than m the past, 
consolidating access to resources, pro-* 
cessing collaborations and markets 
abroad, softening the nationalism of in¬ 
fluential government officials and inde¬ 
pendence of native entrepreneurs. 

This development has led to a proli¬ 
feration oi private intelligence firms 
selling their services to multinationals. 
Jim Hougan recently wrote a sensational 
article in the Harper’s magazine giving 
an outline of activities by private in¬ 
telligence agencies in the United States. 
The federal intelligence community has 
spun off "an invisible industry, a secu¬ 
rity-industrial complex whose "influence", 
lie claims, "is more insidious for the 
fact that its activities are mostly un¬ 
seen". 

Hougan reports that in the past de¬ 
cade dozens of private intelligence agen¬ 
cies have flourished, often passing as 
"management consultants" who gather 
intelligence data for tl^e benefit of mul¬ 
tinational corporations. In some areas, 
these private intelligence corporations 
are bigger than those of the CIA. 
Exxon's \|ertezuela subsidiary. Creole 
Inc., for example, has a larger intelli¬ 
gence budget than the local CIA station. 
In recognition of this, the two organi¬ 
sations have consolidated their files. "In 
Venezuela, at least, what's good for 
Creole is apparently good foi America”. 
Venezuela, it should be remembered, is 
an oil-exporting country. 

The fourth reason for (he increase in 
intelligence activities is the fear of ra¬ 
dical thought which briefly flourished 
during the peak of the Vietnam protest 
movetifent. is now keeping a low pro¬ 
file, but may re-emerge if the economic 
situation gets worse The CIA's domes¬ 
tic espionage was apparently started by 
the fear of the Vietnam protest move¬ 
ment. Following the piesent probe, its 
domestic activities would almost cer¬ 
tainly be wound up but this does not 
mean, there will be a reduction m in¬ 


ternal intelligence activities. 

THere are several intelligence agen¬ 
cies which can legitimately pick up 
where the CIA leaves off and continue 
the same activities. Federally-operated 
intelligence agencies are numerous and 
any of them can take up the discarded 
cloak of the CIA for domestic espion¬ 
age. Apart from the FBI, three De- 
feifce services maintain their own spy 
networks. Likewise, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Treasury Department 
and the State Department have their 
own intelligence agencies. In 1950, a 
separate and vast international electro¬ 
nic intelligence network was created— 
the National Security Agency. Then, 
in 1%1 a Defence Intelligence Agency 
came into being, linking the security 
intelligence operations of the military 
services. 

This vast intelligence community is 
not threatened by the recent probe. Its 
budget is estimated to be somewhere 
between M billion and $10 billion a 
year. This is the educated guess of the 
respected former editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Edwin Canham. Sena¬ 
tor Proxmire estimated last year that 

over 148,000 intelligence workers are 
employed by different intelligence net¬ 
works of the Federal government. This 
estimate may be on the low side because 
it does not include subsidiary alien 
agencies, businesses which exist by vir¬ 
tue of their contracts with the intelli¬ 
gence agencies and v^st inumbdr of 
de facto investigators scattered through¬ 
out the government. 

The intelligence community—particu¬ 
larly the CIA—is perhaps shaken up 
a little bit by the press disclosures of 
some of its activities. Top members of 
this community are unlikely, however, 
to have any moral second thoughts 
about their work. Some heads have 
rolled; others may, also, be sacrificed. 
Bpt the terrible goddess of espionage 
will not crack or fall from the pedes¬ 
tal- Nor, will the number of its de¬ 
votees decline. 


International Film 

% 

Festival 

From A Correspondent 

I N the Fourth International Film Fes¬ 
tival held in 1969 the film *onie 
easily got a ticket for was Bert Haans- 
tfra's domentary. Water. In the Fifth 
held last month m New Delhi word 
had got round that in Haanstra’s docu¬ 
mentary this time Ape and Super-A|fe 
there are shots of mating, both animal 
and human. Promptly tickets for it 
travelled to the black market. The Delhi 
public, for raising whose film conscious¬ 
ness the costly junket was supposedly 
held, demonstrated its remarkable know* 
ledge of films by knowing beforehand 
which of the hundreds shown had how 
many nudes and What they do in the 
altogether in or out of bed. The tickets* 
fetched prices depending on their num¬ 
ber, viewpoint of nudity—frontal, side¬ 
ways or back--and their activities. For 
the less informed the label A was, on 
the whole, a dependable guide. 

It was fun reading a report in the. 
newspapers of how, for instance, in thje V 
Delhi University campus screenings the 
students demanded re-running of a 
sequence in a film which showed a co- < 
pulating couple. As for films like 'God¬ 
father or Clockwork Orange whose re¬ 
putation of gory or sexual frenzies had 
spread earlier hordes of policemen had 
td be detailed to control) the crowds 
eager for a ticket which, in any case, 
was not there except at three figure 
prices. To quote a report from the 
weekly Screen, "the police had to be* 
called in to control the huge crowd whidh 
collected at a hall in Paharganj where 
a special show of Godfather was screen¬ 
ed for VIPs. It was one of the un- 
annouced, almost secret shows of festi¬ 
val entries. Obviously the VIPs wanted 
to see only the sexy "adults only* entries. 

.. There was a stampede and it appears 
that besides the VIPs everyone who had 
a godfather in the I 8c B ministry suc¬ 
ceeded in getting a pass’*. Many papers t 4 
headlined reports of lathi charges at the 
University campus screenings; one did 
not have to read the reports to guess * 
which Were the film our university stu- 
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dents made a dash (or. 

The Delhi public — those, that is, 
'Aft&o managed to get tickets and passes 
had, one hopefully assumes, their fill 
of nudity. A great many of the larg'e 
number screened laid it on pretty thick. 
In context or out of context (mostly 
the latter), with provocation or without 
'(mostly the latter), at the drop of a hat 
or without waiting for it they dropped 
their clothes. The meaty (literal) fare 
the films served was ample if, for the 
mast part, indifferently cooked. But 
* then who cared, certainly not the paying or 
pass-holding public noi those in authority 
whose business it should have been to 
see that films had some qualities in ad¬ 
dition to depiction of curves, protrusions 
and cleavages. 

To compound this medley of what a 
film weekly called a blue festival there 
was endless bungling and worse. 
A steady refrain in the reports which 
appeared in newspapers and periodicals 
during and after the festival was on the 
ineptitude and lack of control on the 
part of the organizers. Thus one daily 
in its issue of January 12, commented 
that “the Fifth International Film Festi¬ 
val leaving behind bitter memories of 
1 the biggest bureaucratic bungling and 
mismanagement will be remembered for 
.its chaos and confusion only’*. 

Two Festivals' 

Nor was the scandal confined to black- 
marketing, mismanagement and confu¬ 
sion. After the festival was over The 
Statesman carried a report from its staff 
reporter on clandestine shows of festival 
f'lms. It read. ’’Delhi had not one but 
two film festivals. The second unoffi¬ 
cial but perhaps the more successful was 
nocturnal. THe films were supposed 
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to have been screened only two or three 
times. But in fact some of . 

them were ’used' 12 to 15 timtfs. 
According to a reliable source and wit¬ 
ness to the event a courier of the Min¬ 
istry ofl&B was paid Rs. 500/- for each 
print given for the clandestine shows.. . 
Money, it appears, was not the only com¬ 
modity used to buy tickets. At some 
cinema halls a bottle of wfaisky ensured 
entry.. According to one source 50^ 
(of tickets) was the “quota” for police 
officers. The University also had its share 
of festival scandals. A secret show of 
Siddhaifo was arranged dverhiaht and 
even the Registrai did not know about 
it. Tickets were printed at night and 
distributed the next day". 

No wonder an office bearer and re¬ 
presentative of the world affiliating body 
for film festivals was quoted by the coi- 
respondenl of the Hindusthan Times as 
saying in^disgust that Delhi was the last 
place to have held the festival in and 
after what he saw he was dead set against 
holding another one .in Delhi.So much 
for the efficiency of the organisers and 
the educative value of the festival. 

While cinema halls for the regular 
or the clandestine shows of tjhe ‘hot' 
films got choked with crowds, the films 
with ’U’ certificates ran to comparatively 
amply houses. A telling comment on 
the 52000 odd persons who, according 
to the Minister, l & B, daily saw films 
during t!he festival and proved thereby 
the growing film consciosness of the 
people, was the sparse number who 
went to aee the one package of films 
which more than any other rescued the 
festival from total disrepute. The pac¬ 
kage was a part retrospective of Chap¬ 
lin and made up of all his feature length 
films except City Lights and Countess 
from Hongkong. 

Chaplin Films 

Seeing the films from The Kid to 
Monsieur Verdoux - never mind when 
one had seen them last—gave one a 
sense of awe and mystery which only 
the truly grtat aritst can evoke.How many 
of the countless number of films made 
since 1920 when Chaplin made The Kid 
one wonders, will bear repeated view¬ 
ings. Each time something new is dis • 


t overed and a new understanding experi¬ 
enced. With the limited technological 
aids at Ins disposal Chaplin, by the sheer 
power of his inventive genius, his pan¬ 
tomimic skill, his sense of timing and 
visual rhythm, his breathtaking range 
of interpretative gestures, has held in 
thrall generation after successive gcnc- 
>ation of viewers of all ages and climes. 

In Retrospect one is stiuck by how 
Chaplin's social commitment steadily grew 
and finally hurst the bonds of cinema¬ 
tic constraints in the direct statements 
on fascism and capialisl society in Greal 
Dictator and Monsieur Verdoux. With 
rach successive film he added a new di¬ 
mension to the archetypal figure of the 
f ramp. By a miraculous composition 
of filmic language *he made this kickcd- 
a round little man a creature of profound 
significance. Bv the time in Monsieur 
Verdoux Chaplin was finally ready to 
grow out of him, the ramp had become 
a symbol as much of oppressed huma¬ 
nity as ol the ordinary man's unconque¬ 
rable # spirit - There wa<s never any 
doubt on which side of the barricade 
Chaplin chose to he. 

But moic, perhaps, of what he crea¬ 
ted as how he did it that left one .von- 
derous and adoring. To have packed 
so much meaning fitted unobtrusively 
into a form which ha. drawn people from 
all segments of society the world over 
lias been an achievement rarely, if over, 
equalled in the history of the cinema. 
The enormous quantity of erotic rubbish 
unloaded on the film festival had, after 
all. its good point. One (ould get tic¬ 
kets for the Chaplin films without diffi¬ 
culty. 
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Jamini Ray’s Retrospective 
Exhibition 

Sandii* Sarkar 


Encounter 

A y.car or so be foie Jainini Ray's 
death, a friend took iiijp to his house 
Jatmni Ray was in one of his expansive 
moods and talked freely about what he 
thought of the youngei generation of 
artists, which was not much, finally 
he paused and looked at us. Not having 
much to say, I asked him why he did 
not have an exhibition for the benefit 
of people like me who had not had the 
opportunity of seeing his work. Jamini 
Ray looked straight at me and after a 
pause asked me to sit on his mat which 
I did. Me brought two of his paintings 
and placed them on the floor m front 
of me. Immediately the two paintings 
were tiansformed. I confcssted the ex- 
penence to him. He said, that's right. 
So you are not blind. Actually I do 
not point at the eye-level as the Euro¬ 
pean painters always do. So hang¬ 
ing my pictures on the walls is beside 
the point. I am a patua and galleries 
are not for people like me. 

I met Mr Hebber two years back 
when be had an exhibition in the Aca¬ 
demy of Fine Arts. He told me he 
had not included Jamini Ray in his 
show called ‘Twenty-five years of In¬ 
dian Painting*. To justify Ray’s exclu¬ 
sion he said, “1 don’t considei Jamini 
Ray to hr a painter. A few years back 
when I was coming to Calcutta, a friend 
who happens to be a Christian asked 
me to buy a Chust by Jamini Ray for 
him. 1 went to Jamini Ray’s studio. 
On hearing my errant* Ray brought out 
two paintinps of the Nativity. One was 
bigger than the other and had one more 
cow or donkey. The bigger one was 
hundred and Iwlrrity-five while the small¬ 
er one seventy-five only. I was flabber¬ 
gasted, you know! It was like being in 
a photographer shop, the bigger the 
«ize of the photograph the costlier the 
price”. I told him tha* Jamini Ray was 
acting in a very Indian fashion. If you 


vent to a Dokra metal craftsmen and 
wanted to buy a haul or an elephant he 
would ask 'his pric|t according to the 
si/e you rhosc. The big-sized baul or 
elephant would be identical to the small¬ 
er variety. Jamini Ray identified with 
the folk artists and not with artists 
twined in European-styl^ art colleges. 
Hebber fell silent and said, “Maybe you 
are right. I have not thought of Jamini 
Ray in this light.” 

From eyc-witncss accounts it would 
perhaps not be wrong to say that Jamini 
Ray tried to assuntfe an artistic person¬ 
ality free of colonial trappings. He did 
not want art to flourish in a hothouse 
plant atmosphere. He was like the 
shephard boy David matched against a 
touring giant— Abanmdranath. The se¬ 
cret of Jamini Ray’s success lies in his 
ability to declass. He refused to iden¬ 
tify with the middle-class Bengali babus 
and Brahmos. His whole stance was 
fraught with pitfalls and even perhaps 
unavoidable contradictions. He was 
willing to accept for instance electricty or 
cars in his stride, as Buddhadeva Bose 
has pointed out in his memoirs, but 
not allowing this to have an impact on 
his creativity. * 

Problem of Identity 

Two recent studies by Asish Nandy 
of J. C. Bose and Ramanujan have 
showed how the problem of identity was 
faced in scientfiic disciplines. It was 
impossible for Bose to arrive at a satis¬ 
factory solution because physics and 
botany demanded strict adherence to 
rertain inherent principles. Ramanujam 
remained a South Indian Brahmin be- 
sause pure mathematics did not create 
problems for his personality. Moreover, 
Bose was a Brahmo, so to says a Pro¬ 
testant Hindu, while Ramanujam jwasi 
a Catholic Hindu by the same token. 
In a similar fashion Jainini Ray was a 
Catholic Hindu as writers from Bankim 


Chandra to Tarasankar and Bibhuti- 
bhushan have been in their variou. ca¬ 
pacities. Th$y are People who see *the ^ 
light in modernity but unwilling to ac*f 
oept convention because to them it is 
meaningless* They ai)e like citadels 
built on rock unmoved by the mighty 
onrush of a cyclonic or the tremors of 
an earthquake. 

Jamini Ray might have felt the pro¬ 
blem of identity acutely or not at all, 
but he rejected systematically the West- 
fern artistic norms he had learnt in the 
Art School and did not even think of 
acquiring the beautifully designed shock- 
absorber that Abanindranath and his 
disciples had manufactured. He could 
do this as he did 1 not believe in the 
rarifijed version of Indian artistic tradi¬ 
tion which was the brain-child of the 
Orientalists and art historians. To him 
the tradition of Indian art was the sum 
total of various local traditions which 
at times was dissimilar to each other. In 
other words, he looked at tradition as a 
social scientist would look at it rather 
than the historian prone to sys^m-build- 
ing. So he did not look to the past 
but to the living present, not to classical 
or medieval periods but to the grassroots 
level of folk tradition. 

How he arrived at this point needs 
detailed investigation and one could only 
guess about the socio-economic forces 
that made him what he was. Suffice 
to say that in' spite of his lapses and 
failures he brought Indian artists face to 
face with the real problem. 

The Retrospective 

A tree painted by a patua is unmis¬ 
takably a tree: But you can hard" 
ly call it am actual tree. 

¥ 

In all art, the essential is the child 
mind.' Not the unconcious child. 
The child produces the things of a 
child. But the conscious child. .. . 

Jamini Ray on art. 

The retrospective exhibition of Jamini 
Ray's work was an experience in itself 
It was a strict sjelect&on from his works 
and no wonder: Bishnu Dey tells us 
that Jamini Ray has 20,000 paintings 
to his credit. The selection was as good 
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as it possibly could be as many of his 
most^outstanding paintings are with col- 
/ectjfrs outside India. Many people for- 
^^et that it was the Bengali poets and 
intellectuals who acknowledged his great¬ 
ness before 'hundreds of Western art- 
lovers and connoisseurs, temporarily in 
uniform' during World War II, arrived 
dti the scene. So his folkish approach 
was not to guile foreigners as some 
idiotic critics would have us believe. 

The selection has paintings which 
date from 1910 to the very last painting 
*of Last Supper” he did in 1970. 
One goes through various phases and 
does not encounter development in the 
f uropcan sense, but growth and matu¬ 
rity One sees the academically hand¬ 
led portraits he had to do for keeping 
hodv and soul together. Then there are 
ceitain copies he did as those of Rem- 
l landt and Van Gogh self-portraits. 
There'are outdoor scenes and landscapes 
# Jone m srouache—a medium which he 
would peifeet later and indigenics— 
wluic he tries to undei stand the impres? 
Zionists in general and Van Gogh in par¬ 
ticular. He was searching and trying to 
understand what light meant in painting 
* ( und finally he came to a point where he 
f. <4 rejected it. He seemed to have experi¬ 
mented in different styles before he 
chose and matured m one style. From 
; his earliest period one saw two water 
rolour studies. There is a lady (7) 
done in wash with a dash and a feeling 
and a bull done from the hind side (11) 
which has vigour. 

He seemed to be fascinated with *vo- 
men and their graceful postures and is 
..particularly attracted by the mother And 
child theme. Wherever he has tried to 
capture certain movements he seemed 
not to be in his elements, hul whenever 
i he has been able to free7e a movement, or 
to make it static, or study the immobile 
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pari of a rhythm he has been very suc¬ 
cessful. 

Tfye painting part of his drawing is 
strictly two-dimensional even where he 
has studied women in terms of volume 
as a sculptor would do. The lines have 
vitality and grace and break up the 
monotony of the flatness of his colours 
which he was so prone to use. In the 
more mature period there were instances 
where he would vary deliberately his 
flat colours with the use of tonality and 
us*e gouache as one would use oil— 
using one colour on top of the other 
and letting the opaque colour peep from 
underneath the transparent one, a tuck 
he taught himself during his oil-colour 
days. Thiere were paintings that bad 
affinity with Byzantine mosaic and 
Russian icons and even pci haps with 
stained gldss—that is he identified with 
the Oriental part of Europe and was 
at home in its painterly values. As a 
Hindu he had no difficulty in under¬ 
standing the life of Christ whom he makes 
into anothei avatar. 

A Nikhil Biswas or a Rabin Mondal 
would demythologise the life of Christ 
and emphasise the passion of Christ to 
symbolise the suffering of people of In¬ 
dia. Jamini Ray would try to undei - 
stand the whole of Christ's life in t^rms of 
simple myths that the villagers of India 
would understand, not just the passion. 
It is in the Christ-theme Where the age- 
old catholicity of the syncretic Hindu 
comes to the forefront. There is Marv 
with the child Jesus, done as the Queen 
of Heaven which has a folk fLtvoui 
There is the massacre of the child)cn 
by Herod done in terms of folk puppets 
and several versions of the Flight lo 
F.gypl. In fact there aie various ver¬ 
sions of incidents from Christ’s lif' k 
where he tackled the problem of styli¬ 
zation and utilisation of space in a va¬ 
riety of ways. To him the pictorial 
problem and the handling of theme 
were complementary. There ar- tim^s 
when he failed and times he did not; 
finally this does not Imatjtci}. 

Jamini Ray ha« shown a rare aware¬ 
ness of the life around him and the 
myths the people believed. His farm¬ 
ers, women, birds, cats and animals all 
seem to be full of life in spite of their 
stylisation. There are. brief periods 


when a hardness and a lack of inspira¬ 
tion affect him but there are equally 
inspired moments. There are drawings 
done in a very imagmati\o way where 
his greatness manifests itself. Even m 
his later period when he had over¬ 
burdened himself with limitations of 
!)]*> style 'ne could be lucid and childlike# 

Particuldily one does not forget in a 
huriv his three small panel drawings 
(173A) *and scenes from 'Naukabihar* 
(173B) and a black-and-white drawing 
ot a bull. 'Garud on Horse (180) has 
'exquisite tonal variation of red Hi? 
’Two Sentries’ (170) and thiee ’Vaisnav* 
women (193) are mastei pieces of sus¬ 
tain! d artistry. Here the drawing, 
stvsahon and application of colours syn¬ 
thesize to become a moving por¬ 
t/aval. 

One remains ajnared at the way lie 
simplified and vet could be aiticulate. 
His colours, although limited in scope, 
are able to ’emanate poctrv and warmth 
and his subjects, whethei Krishna or a 
cat, Christ or santal woman vibrate 
with the vigour of then contours. In 
spite o( hi* imitators and calendar- 
makers he has still the power lo move 
us visually. It can be safely said that 
he is the greatest modem artist India 
has produced to date 

Letters 

Death Sentence 

Foi the hist time in the history of 
the Ndxalitc movement in Kerala, three 
levolutiondries have been sentenced to 
death by a court. Comiac(|rs Viswa- 
ioopdn, Gopinatha Kurukkal and Bhas- 
kara Kurup will be killed .by the rul¬ 
ing class for annihilating two notorious 
landlords and moncylendeis in Kili- 
manoor. South Kerala, on November 
14, 1970. Eight other revolutionaries, 
comrades Damodaran, Gangadharan, 
Appu, Raiendra Prasad Appu Kuttan, 
Surendran, Rajendran and Manikantan 
Nair have been sentenced lo life im- 
pusoriment’. Besides these, four other 
revolutionaries were sentenced U» ninl» 
years r.i. for attempting to kill another 
man in Kihmanoor on the same day. 
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Thirty-three revolutionane* were ac¬ 
cused, out of whom IB were acquitted 
for lack of ‘evidence’, tight rj^olu- 
tionaones did not attempt to defend 
themselves. Earlier thov had proclaimed 
their utter contempt foi the pioce^dmgs 
and their lack of faith in h'luigcois 
courts. Throughout the tnai they dis¬ 
turbed the ‘solemnity’ of the comt bv 
shouting slogans. For ijV- p«uA foui 
years they had been hghtinc A savage 
baqttle against oppression wtiun the 
jails. Lathis and bullets could not put 
down their revolutionary feivoui, Im¬ 
mediately after the sentence uas re.ul 
out), the revolutionaries (locked the 
court with slogans of the proletarian 
revolution. 

The 165-page judgment treats rticsc 
revolutionafries as 1 tfcw ,mnn murdeteik, 
as expected. At the time o* the anni¬ 
hilation campaign all the paities includ¬ 
ing the CPM rushed to give a clean chit 
to the landloids who wore annihilated 
Yet in the march of historv who re¬ 
members the Weimar soldiers who mur¬ 
dered Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Lei- 
hknecht? Who remembers the judge 
who sentenced comrades Madayil Appu, 
Pedora Narayanan Nair and $thbrs— 
the martyrs of Kaiyoor ? Thus many years 
hence the toiling masses of this country 
will only remember the slogans that rock¬ 
ed the court in Trivandrum oij January 
24, 1975; they will only remember Com¬ 
rades Viswaroopan, Gopinatha Kurukkal 
and Rhaskara Kurup. 

K. Vijayan 
Kerala 


Attack On Weeklies 

We arc shocked, though not surplus 
ed, to know of the organised raid on 
Darpan and Frontier conducted by 
hooligans in the pay of that very rul¬ 
ing party which is branding its political 
opponents as “fascists**. 

A protest is the least thing every 
democratic-minded man should do. And 
we do protest—with the feeling that the 
days of such verbal protests are fast 
becoming numbered. 

Editors, Prastnriparba 
Calcutta 


tame writers, journalists and intel¬ 
lectuals of Bhopal have issued the fol¬ 
lowing statement to the Press: We strong¬ 
ly condemn the cowardly attack on the 
offices of Darpan and Frontier, the 
well-known leftist weeklies of Calcutta 
This l 4 ' an Utaik on the freedom of 
th4 Pres? and the freedom of expres- 
fion, gu«i)anteed Ijy our Constitution. 

We demand from the West Bengal 
Government that the culprits—whoever 
they may be be brought to book im- 
mediately and dealt with according to 
the law of the land. 

Such attacks on the Press, we note 
with miner, have become a common 
fe itui e now -ajdays. 

Ami Kumar; Balmukund Bharati. 
Dinkar Shukla; Dushmant Kumar. 
Govind Tomer; S Horctonja; 

N K Singh; N. Rajan; Ram- 
prdka,sh Tripathi, Rajesh Joshi; 
Suslh 1 Tmedi; Sarad Joshi; Suraj 
Potdar Vcnugopal; V. T. Joshi; 
Vidya^gai; Yashwant Argarov 

Bhopal 

Who Cares About India? 

Did anyone notice the absence of any 
mention oi India m the communique 
issued after Piesident Ford and CPSU 
General Sect eta ry Biezhnev’s meetings 
in Vladivostok November 24-25 The 
impoitjnt parts of the woitd, one would 
gathei fiom the communique, are Gen¬ 
ial Europe. West Asia and Cyprus. Eithei 
the two super-powers have already rea¬ 
ched agreement delimiting spheres of in- 
fuente in the suh-contment or there is 
an astounding obliviousness to problems 
of this important area. But then detente 
—as practised by the USA and USSR 
-is merely a programme to deal with 
problems which could threaten their in¬ 
dividual or collective well-bring. Other 
matters, India included *re shunted aside 
And w J hy not From the Soviet van¬ 
tage point, India is behaving nicely for 
verv little. It appears as though India 
will be the last country in the world to 
t-eck a serious normalisation of 
ielaftor.t with China, a step which 
otherwise would give her needed flexi¬ 
bility in foreign policy. We groan under 
the strain of food, kerosene, and ferti¬ 
liser shortages, but placidly accept the 


empty results of Mr D. P. Dhar's recent 
mission to Moscow (at the same '*ime, 
the USSR was cancelling debts *by^ 
tens of millions owed her by South'* 
Yemen and Somali). We accept a man 
as Soviet Trade Commissioner in Calcutta 
who has alreday been expelled from the 
UK for spying. Lately it is learned 
misunderstanding by Indian engineers' 
will leave the cosly Calcutta underground 
tube project far short of funds. For some 
reason, it had been thought ^hat the 
USSR was committed to seeing the pro¬ 
ject through. 

As for the Americans, the “new page** 
turned at the time of the^Kissinger visit 
gives them some leverage in New Delhi 
They piesumably are happy, or happie;, 
and at any rate more or less conceded 
a dominant role in India to the USSR. 
Oil is in their mind. To the extent that 
the Indo-American Joint Economic Com¬ 
mission can function to permit the Ame- 
iican multi-national corporations d role 
in India, American capability for med¬ 
dling will increase. Besides, there is al¬ 
ways the Shah of Iran to be the Ame¬ 
rican stalking horsie. Although now 
claiming to represent emerging Asia and 
its interest, the Shah's reputation as an t 
American surrogate is too firmly a mat- * 
ter of record to be denied. 

This then is the lesson for Indian poli¬ 
cymakers. Today merely left out of 
communiques, tomforrow Indians 'inter¬ 
ests ma^r be altogether submerged ben¬ 
eath the overriding bilateral concerns of 
the USSR and USA unless she opens die 
door to China. 

A correspondent 
Burdwan' 

‘Socialism* 

It is unbelievable but trde that Mr 
Majumdar believes 'that only after Naxal- 
bari* the Indian reaction ‘has started 
singing socialism’. This he wrote in 
his article in the (Autumn Number) and 
again in his letter of defence (Jan 18), 
he supports this more stubbornly. One 
has to believe then that Mr Majumdar 
does not know anything about the Nehru- 
brand and the undivided Congress-brand 
of ‘socialism. This brand of ‘socialism* 
earned mouthful praise froim the neo¬ 
revisionists and the like. 

Tarun Sengupta* 
Calcutta 
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Operation: Expansion 

The Ananda Bazar Group 
bridges a long awaited 
communication gap in Calcutta 
and Eastern India... 

with a moniing business daily, an 
evening daily, plus a Sunday special 


Tor over a half a century now the 
Ananda Bazar Group of publications has 
become an inseparable part of life in 
Calcutta -and \ astern India generally 
Reporting news and views in the right 
socio-economic perspective building up 
in the process, a reputation tradition and 
popularity that's a class bv itself 

What has been rmteone in its success 
is that the Group has noser lost sight of 
its obligations to the readtrs Nor its 
farsightedness anticipating riaders re¬ 
quirements in good time Recall 4 Desb 
for instance When it first appeared there 
was no such publication in ihat category 
Or to quote another contrasting example 
of recent times, the Anandalok l ilm fort 
nightly—the only Bengali him maga/mc 
of its kind today 


Operation : Expansion 
3 big ways / 

I ulhlhng the long felt reed *or a 
business papci m Lastcm lndu. the 
Luanda Bazar Group is about Ic bring 
forth a compact business economic and 
financial daily in 1 nglish the Business 
Standard this will be asailabk r ghi as 
the first thing in life morning from ' 
Mondays to Saturday with the 1 nest 
news on the business woild More signi¬ 
ficantly the news will be totalis unbiased 
and uninfluenced in that it will U a 
totally independent coverage 

lht second big ne\ss in the new 
Hindusthan Standard Lnglish tuning 
Dail> Hie advantage news of the day 
deliseied to vou fresh bv the end of the 
dd>— Mondays to Saturdavs 

last but not least the ‘‘Pccial 
Sunday weekly news magazine SUNDAY, 
aiong with the poprtar Sunday Colour 
magazine 


That's yout Ananda Bazar Group today 4/w aw in tkt 
improving success upon success upon suaess 


...addinganother new chapter 
to its glorious history 


The Ananda Bazar Group of ftiblkationt 



Regd. WB/CC-90 
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Everything-yes, everything- 

costs so much more today 



Life insurance 

worth Rs.2,500/- for 30 years 
still costs you as little as ^ 
just one cup of tea a day '■■■/ 
(say,25p). LmX 
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D ESPITE their bitter hostility the countries of this subcontinent are apt 
to display on occasion an astonishing unity of purpose and direction. 
On the eve of Dr Kissinger's visit to this subcontinent last year, the three 
sovereign countries of what was previously British India sacked their Finance 
Ministers. Whether these sacrificial offerings satisfied the American god the 
governments in Islamabad, New Delhi, and Dacca alone know. A similar 
uniformity is again emerging in the thr*e countries, though their rulers, as is 
usual with them, are vehemently denying it. As the biggest and the moat 
pafwerful country pf the region, India has taken the lead. One-party and 
oqe-leader democracy is well established in this country; age has made it 
almost respectable. Opposition parties are not banned; there is no necessity 
for it, for l!he youthful supporters of Mrs’ Gandhi's party and leadership have 
been authorised to resort to anv means to put them in their places. A nod 
fiom the leadership and the job is done quietly and without any dust-raising 
over the legality and the constitutionality of the suppiesston. If anyone dares 
to question such rough-nnd-re’idy tactics, he is at once dubbed a fascist, and 
dictatorship appears on the scene in the enrh ol a defender of democracy. 

Last month, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman staged a constitutional coup to 
make himself President of Bangladesh. As Prime Minister he was almost 
as powerful in his country as is Mrs Gandhi in our own. There was one 
difference, howeser. The opposition parties m Bangladesh, whatever their 
numerical strength in Parliament, believed in a tit-for-tat policy; they tried 
to hit back wherever they could at the student and youth 4 bah in is* of the 
ruling Awami League. The Indian tactic failed in Bangladesh—for once, and 
Mujib was forced to cast off the fig-leaf and authorise himself to act in any 
manger he likes without going through the democratic process. Prime Minister 
Bhutto of Pakistan was shocked when Prime Minister Mujib transformed 
himself into President of Bangladesh. Mr Bhutto said he would not do in 
Pakistan what Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had done to democracy in Bangladesh. 
True he has no* made himself President; maybe bceause he was President 
once and knows that power is of the essence and it does not matter by what 
name he who wields it is called. The powers that he enjoys under the con-* 
slitution framed under his stewardship and the extraordinary powers conferred 
bn him by the Emergency add up to a frightening monstrosity. He has got 
the Emergency extended for an indefinite period by a National Assembly 







boycotted by the entire Opposition and 
armed himself with the power to arrest 
Assembly members when the House is 
in session. 

The Sheikh of Bangladesh has got) 
the power to ban all political parties in 
his country save one which will natu¬ 
rally be his own. He has not used the 
power yet. Mr Bhutto has not done it 
either. But he has banned the National 
Awaim Party and arrested some 300 of 
its leaders, including Mr Wall Khan, who 
was, in effect, the leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion in Pakistan. The reason for th,e 
swoop is said to be the assassination of 
Mr Hayat Mohammad Khan Sherpao. 
Home Minister of NWFP and a trusted 
colleague of the Pakistan Prime Minister. 
Mr Sherpao has been described as the 
main instrument of Mr Bhutlo*s gold- 
and-guns policy in NWFP. The Pakistan 
Prime Minister is determined to put 
down once and for all “the politics of 
violence! which has its tentacles abroad*'. 
Pakistan is not new to this politic*, nor, 
for that matter, India and Bangladesh. 
The politics of violence in the countries 
of this subcontinent is often counter- 
violence. Mr Bhutto was not moved 
when several opposition leaders, inclu¬ 
ding Khan Abdus Samad Khan Acha- 
kzai, were assassinated or When at¬ 
tempts on Mr Wali Khan's life were 
made. Violence is stalking NWFP 
and Baluchistan since the dissolution of 
the elected Ministries in the two pro¬ 
vinces in February 1973. The Jfath 
of a valued colleague has not) made 
Mr Bhutto undo that wrong. On the 
other hand, he has seized upon the 
tragedy to further constrict civil liberty 
and decimate the Opposition. For all 
iheir differences and mutual suspicions 
and rivalries, the governments of Pakis¬ 
tan, India and Bangladesh are united in 
a common approach to parties of the 
Opposition. Their differences are super- 
6cial, while this unity is basic: and the 
hoHrring is designed to mislead others. 

For Krontier contact 
PABITRA KUMAR DEKA, 
Assam Tribune, 

Gauhati-S, 

Assam* 
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A Hoax 

The Pnme Minister is reported to 
have told the MPs belonging to her 
party that the Union Industry Minister, 
Mr T. A. Pai’s statement on having a 
“national sector" should not be cons¬ 
trued as marking a shift in the Congress 
policy on this subject. She tried to 
give the impression that all Mr Pai 
has done was to do a little bit of loud 
thinking and so should not be taken 
seriously. It would have been wonder¬ 
ful if others could ha^e treated the 
matter with equal casualness. In the 
first place, Mr Pai never said that what 
he was saying was some sort of think¬ 
ing aloud. Secondly, he sounded to be 
extremely cogent and very well prepar¬ 
ed as to how much to say. Thirdly, 
even otherwise, there are indications 
that the ruling party has also now come 
to think mote or less on Mr Pat's line. 
What he said amounted to a virtual 
reversal of the Government's policy on 
the public sector. He feels that 49| per 
cent of the share of public sector un¬ 
dertakings should be opened up for 
holding by big business in the country. 
This would put their affairs in order 
and help the nation to save on the 
substantial wastage of resources account¬ 
ed for the white elephant that goes by 
the name of public sector units. 

For some time it has been apparent 
that New Delhi has been trying to do 
something about the ailing public sec¬ 
tor. The late Mr Mohan Kumaraman- 
galam tried a number of gimmicks like 
inducting the top hats of private sector 
units into the administration and setting 
up leviathans like thd Steel Authority of 
India Limited (SAIL). Mr Pai in turn 
also tried a few other things like de¬ 
centralisation of 'administrative powers, 
workers* participation in management 
and so on. But none of these has 
really worked, in spite of all the claims 
mack by Mr Pai that some of the heavy 
engineering and electrical units have 
turned the comer and are doing won¬ 
derfully well. The fact is that there 
has been an obvious crisis of confidence 
at the highest level. Also, it is being 
made increasingly clear that die Gov¬ 
ernment it in league with Ae poweful 
vested interests who have been trying to 


sabotage the public sector in one way ^ 
or the other. There is thus mom in 
Mr Pai’s statement than meets thl^feyet + ' 
It actually amounts to a kind f 

abashed surrender to the forces of capi-* 
talism, whose representative the Congress 
is. All the talk about! socialism, which js * 
supposed to be manifested in the public 
sector ? has been just a hoax played on 
the people so far. And now the time 
has come to call it off. Mr Pai has) un¬ 
wittingly let the cat out of the bag, and 
it will just not be possible to undo it. 


Congress And CPI 

Before it made itself an advance 
patrol 1 of the Congress, the logic of CPI t 
leaders that democratic forces within and 
without the Congress should unite made 
some sense to some people in 1969. Des^ 
pite its initial scepticism, the CPI MJ 
evidently came round to the same view 
when it supported bank nationalisation, 
and Mr Giri as President. Later deve¬ 
lopments in West Bengal and elsewhere 
jolted the CPI(M) out of all illusions 
it might have had about the Congress, 
Fools of the CPI however, could not 
held back and they rushed in wherif 
others had feared to tread. 

What is the present situation withip 
thd Congress, against the background of 
a snap election which now does not seem 
a(togfether certain.? Just ihow much 
hais the CPI achieved? What has hap* 
pened since 1969? The so-called pro¬ 
gressive* forces in the Congress have died 
on their feet. Messrs Dhar and Barooah 
are no longer in the Union Cabindl; 
Kumaramangalam and Mishra (a pro¬ 
gressive, according to the CPI) are dead; 
Ganesh has been transferred; Raghunath 
Reddy is so weak and ineffective that 
he cannot take a single decision on his 
own; Yadav has been pushed into the 
sidelines, into the Steel and! Mines Minis¬ 
try; Kh&dilkar and Malaviya are no 
longer the weights they used lb be. 
Sharma is a joke. As for P. R. Das 
Muttthi and others—well, space is too 
valuable these days. 

On the other hand, who are the unto j 
who control the Congress now? Undou- % 
btedly, Mr Jagjivan Ram, who has out-*, * 
lasted Mishra; Mr Chandrasekhar, whom 4 
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many tip at Mn Gandhi's successor at 
Prime Minuter; Mr Dharia, who pub- 
li^jy attacked Mr Chavan's pro-GPI 
’'Views (although Chavan is no sincere 
ffover of the CPI) in a speech at Maha¬ 
rashtra; Messrs Haksar and Subrama- 
maniam are also coming in from the cold. 
Many of the new personalities are al¬ 
ready powerful enough to express their 
own, and canvas others* support for 
Mr Narayan's mouemeiQ agaiinst ifcheir 
own party. The writing is on the wall. 
The CPI must seek other, more effective 
errand boys than Messrs Chatiopadhyay 
*and Ray, neither of whom have an all- 
India image. 

, It is highly unlikely that Mosow will 
rethink its options in India just because 
the ruling party is said to be not as 
well disposed towards it as before. The 
crumbs of comfort that tjhe CPI has 
continued to nibble at during the last 
six years must have given that party a 
•taste for them. 

India*s foreign policy of late should 
bring little cheer to the overweight com¬ 
rades in Moscow. The extraordin&iy 
publicity given to the Chinese table tennis 
team and the statements of its players and 
the Minister, the large press headlines 
* coupled with the studied, contemptuous 
ignoring of ihe Russian team by the 
big papers and even the official media, 

’ must have acted as the stabbings of 
a cold dagger in their hearlis, provided 
they have any. There is talk of mea- 
sures against local USSR Consulate offi¬ 
cials for their failure. 

The CPI will fight the snap election, 

. if it comes, along with the Congress. 
1 But the Congress $mlf is banking on 
/targe American food imports well be¬ 
fore May, so as to bring about a gene¬ 
ral reduction in prices. This will no 
doubt be hailed as a major official suc¬ 
cess by the Congress. The CPI will 
Cake up the refrain. Do the CPI lead¬ 
ers realise that before June, the USA 
has promised the sale of at least Rs. 
127.50 crores worth of foodgrains> It 
is the USA and not the USSR, that is 
underwriting official efforts to get more 
food and this is uffiat the CPI has com- 
> mitted itself to support. There are no 
limits to (he bankruptcy of a political 
party. 


M. S. P. writes: 

Of late there has been a 

proliferation of sectional organs 

sations in Assam. These are generally 
intended to be pressure groups to fur¬ 
ther the interests of a region or a part 
(thereof. A Dakhin jKamnxp 4 Unnayan 
Sarriithi might conceivably lb e /exactly 
what it says: and one need not fee| too 
perturbed about these purely sub-regio¬ 
nal groups even when they have expli¬ 
citly political aims. But it is an altoge¬ 
ther different matter with organisations 
with explicit sectional characteristics, and 
of late, each week seems to bring the 
news of yet another organisation, seeking 
to promote the interests of this or that 
group. In itself, an organisation pro¬ 
claiming to promote the interests of this 
or that people, this or that region, is 
neither good nor bad. Okie can even 
argue that in the kind of 'democracy* 
we have, such organisations perform at 
least a useful function as pressure groups. 
But when all objective evidence points 
tot the ) fact ^iat such organisations 
are in faclf inspired and even patronised 
by the ruling class itself, then one needs 
to he sceptical about their claims that 
they are only interested in the welfare 
of their 'constituents’. One does not 
know how it is in other parts of the coun¬ 
try, but in Assam at any rate, the sec¬ 
tional and regional organisations that have 
been mushrooming all ovei* the place all 
seem to have derived their inspiration 
and patronage from the ruling party it¬ 
self. A notable case has been the fede¬ 
ration of Other Backward Classes, which 
was the brainchild of the present Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress party, and through 
which, the ruling party has been able 
to hold on tef power in Assam. 

The most recent of these sectional 
groupings in Assam is the All Assam 
Muslim Parishad, formed recently at 
Gaubati, after a two-day convention. The 
delegates to the convention were over¬ 
whelmingly urban and petit bourgeois 
in character, and a majority of diem 
were either government servants or busi¬ 
nessmen and contractors. Even though 
the immigrant peasantry forms the lar¬ 
gest single chunk of the Muslims of 


Assam, there was scant representation of 
that section. The convention was also 
officially patronised, not merely in that 
it was inaugurated and addressed and 
participated in by present and past and 
hopeful Ministers, but the Government 
of Assam opened its stalls in the conven¬ 
tion. Aftei two days olf deliberations, 
the convention adopted a constitution 
and elected an executive committee. The 
objectives of the organisation are unex¬ 
ceptionable, even if one has reservations 
about the alleged 'specifically Muslim* 
problem. But the organisation’s inno¬ 
cent description of itself as 'non-politi¬ 
cal* teems at best disingeuous. One 
can only <ee in this yet another instance 
of a sectional organisation—inspired and 
abetted by the ruling party—part of the 
new strategy of the Congress to keep 
the faithful in line. With the Muslim 
masses astir all over the countiy, the 
assertion of a politically independent role 
by the Muslims has to reach Assam too, 
sooner or later. Eariier the Muslims 
always seemed to vote en bloc for the 
Congress party, or on rare occasions (as 
in 1967), vote en bloc against it; either 
way, they were a known category. But 
du£ to the sharpening contradictions 
within the Muslim society itself, this ten¬ 
dency has been weakening. In Assam, 
one of the surest 'bloc votes' the Con¬ 
gress could always depend upon was 
the so-called immigrant Muslim vote. But 
of late, the hold of the Muslim village 
leaders has shown signs of slackening. 
Also, with the emergence of a ‘friendly* 
Bangladesh, the immigrant/infiltrator of 
yesterday, whose status so often depend¬ 
ed on the jriercy and goodwill of the 
village elder (who could, if he wanted, 
denounce anyone he did not like as a 
Pakistani infiltrator), has no heed tp 
be defensive about his status in Assam 
any more, and a greater variety of poli¬ 
tical choice is now open for him. The 
Congress sees a great threat to itself in 
the greater choice available to a once 
dependable ally, and is compelled to 
restrict the cffioice. It is imperative for 
the Congress to make the Muslim feel 
that he is still a member of a besieged 
community, whose welfare could be best 
‘protected* only by the Congress. So 
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the need to organi&e the Muslims, and the 
Other Backward ' Classes, separately 
But while the minorities could have been, 
once upon a time, browbeaten into be¬ 
lieving that they would be lost but for 
the Congress, these tricks will not work 
any more Later this month, the parlia¬ 
mentary by-elecfion for the Barpeta seat 
(held by Mr Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed) 
is due, and it is not at all certain that 
the once faithful will once again trot 
out in droves and vote Congress. In a "Mus¬ 
lim majority* constituency, Biswa Gos- 
wami, the Socialist leader, is fighting as 
a candidate of the non-CPI opposition, 
and a victory for him would surely be 
a defeat for the communal policies of 
the Congress. 


All India Radio 

If a tally is made— over a period! of, 
say, a month—of the number of times 
AIR’s newscasts lead off with the all 
too familiar phrase, "The Prime Minis¬ 
ter has said .. .it will be a substan¬ 
tial figure. And if to this were added 
the occasions when the samfc words 
occur in relation to other Ministers and 
to the President and numbers of the 
ruling pary, h!e total wbuld be quite 
staggering. 

The national broadcasting organisa¬ 
tion in India has been reduced to a 
«*ere record player churning out pro¬ 
paganda designed to promote the in¬ 
terests of the party in power. And 
iirfce a news bulletin carried over the 
national hook-up commands an au¬ 
dience numbering, not a few thousands 
but many millions, die sweep and depth 
of this ceaseless activity is easy to 
imagine. 

AIR, as now it is known to all, is 
totally under the control of the Govern¬ 
ment and the party in power. The pre¬ 
sent Prime Minister, when she first join¬ 
ed the Government as Information and 
Broadcasting Minister, set up a com¬ 
mittee to examine the structure and 
functioning of AIR, but the committee’s 
most important recommendation that 
broadcafcting should be entrusted to an 
autonomous corporation was summarily 
refected.. What has been the actual 


effect of the Government’s total control 
over the radio and TV media, and in 
what ways and through which channels 
is this control exercised? AIR has three 
fundamental areas of operation — pro¬ 
grammes, engineering and administration. 
Of these, the first, being the raison d’etre 
of any broadcasting system, offers the 
biggest example of the impact of the 
ruling party’s ideas and intentions on 
the way the broadcasts are plannedl and 
presented though the Government’s in¬ 
terference in the other two areas is not al¬ 
together unknown. It is not that, in 
every case, a writtei( directive is sent to 
the Director-General or his subordinates; 
obviously such a practice could prove 
embarrassing, even damaging, in certain 
situations. Very often, a discreet hint 
is thrown; or the AIR functionaries 
themselves take their cue from the Minis¬ 
try’s known attitude to a particular sub¬ 
ject or development- Ttyc railway 
strike of last year providled a good ex¬ 
ample of this subtle suggestiveness. The 
entire news set-up in Broadcasting House 
and in the regions geared itself to the 
task of "breaking" the strike, by making 
it appear to listeners throughout the 
country that the strike had begun to 
peter out almost as soon as it had^ star¬ 
ted. Since the countless far-flung and 
isolated batches of railwaymen had no 
immediate means of knowing the real 
state of affairs in different parts of the 
country, the effect of the broadcasts on 
llicir thinking and actions could be easi¬ 
ly understood. Broadcasting organisa¬ 
tions of other countries, like the BBC, do 
not normally lend their services! to slavi¬ 
shly in the furtherance of such tactics. 
Another exercise in the art of make- 
believe was the arranging of a few dis- 
t ussions, featuring a few opposition lea¬ 
ders among the panelists. But none of 
these hardly served to bring the real 
issues into a clear focus. In fact, one 
of these broadcasts clearly showed that 
some of the words spoken by Shaft 
Qureshi. then Deputy Railway Minister, 
were taken out from the recording - 
obviously because they Were unpalatable 
to the administration. The treatment 
meted out to Dr K. 'N. Raj, the eminent 
economist, is another case in point. His 
remarks, in the course of a discussion 
on the Government’s handling of anti¬ 
social elements, offehded the authorities 


and were excised from the recording f 
without his consent or knowledge. ( 
In fact, over-playing certain faaB,^.- 
under-playing certain others, totally ig-y 
noring certain happenings and develop¬ 
ments—ffrese are the traits of AIR. Its 
emphasis on empty verviage of Minis¬ 
ters and members of the ruling party 
has made it an expensive laughing 
stock. 


Albanian Publications 

History of the Party of Labor of Alba¬ 
nia (21-25); The Party of Labor of 
Albania in Battle with Modem Revi¬ 
sionism (21.25); Somie Qqfestions of 
Socialist Construction in Albania and 
of the . Struggle against Revision¬ 
ism (8.50); Report on the 5th Five 
Year Plan (1971-75)—M. Shehu f 
(10.62); E. Hoxha—Speeches (11.90); 
Hoxha—Report to the 6th Congress of 
PLA (8.50); The Govt, of the People’s 
Republic of Albania will be guided in 
all its activity by the Marxist-Llpninist 
general Line of the Party (1.70). 

NEW Boom CENTRE 

14. Ramnalh Majumdar Street, ( 
CALCUTTA-9 
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It’s A Downward Spiral for Thieu 

to 

Hari Siiakma 


H ENRY Kissinger gave Thieu a 
seven million dollar personal 
bribe to sign the Paris Agreements two 
years ago. This has been reveal¬ 
ed by Catholics in Saigon who 
have been calling for the overthrow of 
the Thieu regime as the only way to 
implement the 1973 Agreements. 

' Corruption has ti(een a constant of 
U.S. interference in Vietnaflm. Another 
constant is the Vietnamese peoples’ de¬ 
feat of Washington's schemes to firmly 
establish a puppet regime in their 
country. 

With the capture of the provincial 
capital of Phuoc Binh, 75 miles north 
of Saigon, by the Provisional Revolu¬ 
tionary Government of Vietnam (PRG). 
the entire province of Phuoc Long, on 
the Cambodian bolder, rich in rubber 
plantations and with a population of 
about 100.000 is now PRG territory. 

Phuoc Binh is tl^e first piovincial 
(apital to be liberated since Quang Tn 
.n 1972. Unlike the several smaller 
t military bases captured by the PRG in 
recent months, whoie the Saigon forces 
simply fled without putting up a serious 
fight. Phuoc Binh was a scene of in¬ 
tense battle. The decisive military de¬ 
feat has intensified political Opposition 
to Paieu in Saigon itself. Leaders of 
the Catholic Anti-Corruption movement 
again ’are tailing for Thicu’al oustei. 
Thieu’s response to his defeat was to 
- order thflre days of “mourning'’ in 
Saigon, closing down night clubs, 
theatres and coffee houses. 

Besides Phuoc Binh, fierce battles 
'have been raging simultaneously across 
Vietnam: from neighbouring Tay Ninh 
province, 55 miles northwest of Saigon 
to several provinces in the agricultural¬ 
ly rich Mekong Delta region south and 
southwest of Saigon, and as far as 240 
miles northeast of Saigon where more 
than a million gallons of Thieu’s mili¬ 
tary fuel was destroyed. Saigon’s main 
power station was knocked out on Janu¬ 
ary 10. But even U.S. spokesmen ac¬ 
knowledge this is dot an all-out mili¬ 
tary offensive, as appears to be the case 


in Cambodia. PRG spokesmen have 
said that ti^e “present actions were 
only directed to remind the Americans 
that they bad to end their interference 
in our affairs’’ and that it was impos¬ 
sible for the U.S. to win militarily. 

Why all this fighting—two years after 
the signing of the Paris Agreement for 
which Kissinger was given the Nobel 
“Peace” prize' 1 

The answer is simple. Neither Thieu, 
nor his American backers are willing to 
carry out the agreements they signed. 
The ink had hardly dried when Nixon 
announced the U.S. would recoginisle 
only the Thieu regime as the “sole legi¬ 
timate government of South Vietnam”. 
The Agreement rccognM»d two equal 
parties, one being the. PRG. 

Thieu said he would not recognise 
the Agreement even as a piece of p?per. 
He banned publication, distribution and 
discussions of the Accord, This needs 
to bo contrasted with the attitude of 
the PRG and Hanoi. After 'spending 
a week in the PRG zone in 1974, 
New York Times correspondent, James 
Markham, wrote that: “One of the most 
striking things to a visitor is the exal¬ 
tation of the (Paris) accords, which 
occupy a place in public proclamations 
and propaganda that sometimes sV«em 
to rival the stature of the revered last 
testament of Ho Chi Minh. Hand¬ 
written copies hang from the walls of 
village offices”. Another U.S. -corres¬ 
pondent found the Agreement was 
“used as a text to teach illiterate adults 
how to read”. 

The Paris Agreement was a major 
victory for the Vietnamese. It forced 
the U.S. to end its bombing (the most 
intense in world history), to end its 
blorkade of ports \nd to withdraw hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of troops. It re¬ 
cognised the PRC. and that Vietnam is 
one country. Thieu and his repressive 
regime were left intact in Saigon hut 
the Agreement '-rented political mecha¬ 
nisms for solutions to outstanding pro¬ 
blems. The PRG supported the over¬ 
whelming desire for peace of the Viet 


namese people and were confident of 
their popular support. 

Thieu and the Americans knew they 
were isolated and feared the democra¬ 
tic, political arena. So they have sabo¬ 
taged the Agreements. That is why the 
200,000 prisoners held in various Thieu 
jail# and tiger cages were never releas¬ 
ed. In fact, more people were rounded 
up “Let those who continue to advocate 
a coalition government of three parts 
stand up and be counted. I ami certain 
that the people and the army will not 
let them live for more than 5 minutes”, 
Thieu threatened. (The coalition govern¬ 
ment is part of the Paris Agreement). 

With the full support of Washington, 
Thieu continued military attacks on ter¬ 
ritory given to the PRG at Paris. A U.S. 
Senate report released in January 1974 
commented: “ .one year after tfhe sig¬ 
ning of hte Paris agreement, ther,e is 
little indication that our government ob- 
pectfves have .substantially changed.. 
a though American troops and military 
advisers were withdrawn, a vast army 
of civilian contractors and advisers filled 
their slots, as one journalist phrased it. 
the LhS. did not so much with¬ 
draw the troops as it withdrew their 
uniforms. . the fact remains that many 
thousands of Americans are still in Soutff 
Vietnam doing' essentially what they were 
doing before”. The US retreated to 
former President Kennedy’s strategy of 
“speci.d warfare” that already had been 
defeated by the Vietnamese people. 

Despite the severe cuts in military 
and financial aid imposed by the US 
Con press on the amount of aid to he given 
to Thieu, Kissinger has tried to get 
around Congress by backdoor bud- 
pet manipulations. Lar?fe 'amounts of 
US funds as well as those from other 
countries have bden funneled through 
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the World Bank and its subsidiary Inter¬ 
national Development Association. 

Until October 15. 1973 the PRC al¬ 
lowed the Thieu forces to “nibble”, to 
mvade PRC territory and over-extend 
themselves. For 9 months they waited, 
consolidated their forces and establish¬ 
ed conclusively for the Vietnamese that 
they were for peace, and! Thieu and the 
Americans were for war. 

On October 15. 1973 the PRG decided 
lo resist further Saigon encroachments 
On November 4 they moved to recap¬ 
ture those areas seized by Thieu since 
the Paris Agreements. 

A. U. S. correspondent described! it 
this way in August 1974: “A Saigon 
unit”—often battalion size—will push 
into PRG territory and go in with every¬ 
thing perfectly quiet, no one contesting 
them, nothing happening They get 
to the place where they're going, set up 
camp and start cooking |dmi4e^. At 
about six or seven at night, they get hit 
I am told that there have been cases 
where a battalion goes in and three peo¬ 
ple come out”. 

No (puppet varmy could continue to 
take this kind of a beating for long. 
Desertions and low morale, which were 
, .characteristic of tl|e Saigon army du¬ 
ring the pre-Paris days, became even 
more wide-spread. 

The economic crisis in dte 'Saigon- 
edntrolled areas also intensified. By 
October 74 more than a million people 
were without jobs in the Saigon *one 
The Mayor of Da Nang reported 90.000 
people unemployed in the city, with 20% 
of its population facing starvation. 

The political effects of this growing 
csisis came to the open tfm Fall In 


eifasi 

Wr —>cqtn c^rns, 

C^«tTW-8o 


Saigon Thieu’s last support among the 
Catholic population crumbled. Th« 
“third force” which Thieu persistently 
tried both to ignore and suppress show* 
ed itself in massive demonstrations cal¬ 
ling for his overthrow. Six new popular 
organizations were formed: The Peo 
pie's Movement Against Corruption. 
The People's Organization for the Im¬ 
plementation of the Paris Agreement. 
The Committee to Struggle for Freedom 
of the Press and Publication. The Force 
for National Reconciliation, The Peo¬ 
ple's Front Against Famine and for Na¬ 
tional Salvation, The Committee to De¬ 
fend Workers’ Interests, representing the 
most diverse interests and political grou¬ 
pings, but all opposed to Thieu. 

On October 8, 1974 the PRG also <al- 
led v for Thieu’s ouster, lending support 
to growing political opposition and un¬ 
dercutting US efforts to keep him m 
place Scores of American officials in¬ 
cluding Deputy Defenqe Sccreatiy 
William Clements, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and such old CIA hands and luminaries 
as Gen. Edward G. Lansdale. James De¬ 
laney and of course the U.S. Ambassa¬ 
dor to Saigon, Graham Martin, travelled 
back and forth between Washington and 
Saigon in great haste. Things were 
moving too fast and getting out of thcii 
control at a faster and faster rate. It 
was becoming clear that Thieu had to 
go. He no longer could provide Wash¬ 
ington its foreign foe-tiojd. Art other 
servant had to be found Thie trick is 
to dump Thieu in such a wav thdt the 
popular opposition would not be encou- 
raflfed to work out d peaceful solution 
with the PRG The trick hasn’t been 
pulled off yet. 

In his own interest, to look indispen¬ 
sable, Thieu hastened to intensify mili¬ 
tary action In early December be or¬ 
dered large-scale burning of PRG rice 
fields, ready for harvest, thus provoking 
military actions But now he has bit off 
more than he can chew. 

The current PRG military victories 
further eiode support for the Thieu re 
gime Military, economic and political 
crises lemforce one another. 

It is not a vicious circle Foi Thieu 
and the U.S it is a downward spiral. 


\ 

* 
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Monthly Review Press 

The Myth of 
Populatioh Control 

Farrply Caste & Class in an Indian Village t 

MAHMOOD MAMDAN! Based on the author t> 
observation, and intern*w., in the Khinna Study 
area during 1970 It i„ an unusual highly informative, 
and 4b orbing portrayal o* lamily and village 
«ioci il an i ecommir lifr Pape/ $? 6b 

Lumpenbourgeoisie: 

Lumpendevelopmont 

Dependence, ClaoS & Politic^ in Latin America 
ANDRE. CiUNHCR FRANK Di frank calls the* class c, 
capitalists In the Oriteliitn countries of imperialism 
th« lumponbowqcoivn and the backwardness in 
which they keep their not ons a 0 ndevetopmant 

Paper SJ 25 

Face to Face 

Fascism and Revolution in India 
LASSL & USA BERG Cloth board s S5 95 

Vietnam's Will to Live 

Resistance to Foreign Aggression 

trom Earliest Times through the 19th Century 

HELEN D LAMB Paper $3 95 

The Fate of Midas 
Cr other essays 

DAVID HOROWITZ Represents both an articulate j 
expression of the left t structural critique of 
American capitalism And an internal dialogue 
between the New. Lott and classical Marxist 
per .pective Paper $2 95 ^ 

Imperialism £r World Economy 

NIKOLAI BUKHARIN With an Introduction 
by V I Lenin Available for the first time in 
paperback Paper $2 95 

Palestine 

The Arab-lsraoli Conflict 

Edited by RUSSELL STETLER 
Isaac Deutscher on The Six Day War, Interviews * 
with Leila Khaled and Yasser Arafat Israeli 
Socialists on Thr Cla*s Nature of Israel Origins of« 
the Armed Resistance, Gerard Chaliand 
lns‘do Fateh The Hijackers Strategy fnr Revolution 
Diary of a Resistance Tighter, Toward-, a * 

Demonahe Siite in Palestine Jews and Arabs 
One Future Paper $2 95 


Aqentc in India Burma "iri I anka & Nepal 

Oxford University Press 

Delhi Hombay Calcutta Madras 
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Sikkim and India During 
British Raj 

SOUWEN BANERJEE 


S IR Olai Caroe, the last British 
head of the Political Department 
of India, has stated that Sikkim was 
part of India under the British Raj. 
* according to the 1890 agreement be¬ 
tween the representatives of China and 
•the then British Government in India. 
Vf^ithout going into the legal and moral 
validity of such agreements and treaties 
let us see through a British eye, the 
position before the conclusion iof the 
1890 agreement and what prompted 
the predecessors of Sir Olaf Caroe to 
c ome to such an agreement on its fron¬ 
tier with China and Sikkim so that “a 
small State situated between Bhutan and 
Nepal" became “pan of India undei 
thb British Raj". 

Before coming to the particular ques¬ 
tion of Sikkim, lot us see what was the 
general policy of the imperial rulers to¬ 
wards the small States on the frontiers. 
The following lines from the authentic 
book, Bengal under the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernors, will help us to understand this 
policy- “The punitive measures *which 
had been adopted from time to time 
against the hill tribes beyond the frontier 
having failed to Be sufficiently £cter 
tent, the policy of controlling them from 
within was determined upon”, (p. 906) 
{emphasis mine). Further references in 
the book will lead one to conclude that 
1 iti the case of Sikkim also, when the 
policy of controlling it from without 
failed, the policy of controlling from 
,t within was adopted by the imperial 
rulers. 

The small State Sikkim, the same 
book says, is situated between Nepal 
and Bhutan. “There has been no oc¬ 
casion to mention Sikkim affairs since 
the visit of Sir R. Temple and J. Edgar 
to that county 0 . Please note the words 
/that country*. Also the following lines 
from the same book will be helpful in 
determining the position of Sikkim: 
“After his tour in Sikkim in the cold 
weather of 1873-74 Sir J. Edgar sub¬ 


mitted a report of great interest, full 
of information regarding that country. 
The most important subject which came 
immediately before Government ' was 
the question of the best route for the 
development of commercial transactions 
with Tibet from our territories. An 
opinion had been expressed that titye 
line to be encouraged would be the 
route through Sikkim from Darjeeling, 
in connection with the Northern Bengal 
Railway (then being undertaken). While 
all attempts for the exploration of the 
routes into Tibet from the Bhutan, 
Duars and the Assam Valley had 
hitherto failed and a passage through 
the Nepalese districts to the West would 
have to be secured through foreign and 
semi-civilised territory. Sir J. Edgars 
personal ^experience confirmed v the as¬ 
surance that a safe and practicable 
line of communication could be effected 
in almost a direct course to the Tibetan 
frontier passing through a country in 
friendly delations and willing to afford 
assistance. Sir R. Temple recommend¬ 
ed that effect should be given to the 
provisions of the Treaty of 1861 with 
the Sikkim Raj which referred to the 
construction of a road through its ter¬ 
ritory". (ibid 650). 

How did a State which was referred 
to by a high ranking official of the 
then British Government in 1873-74 as 
'a country in friendly relations*, become 
a part of India under the British Raj? 
Mr F. H. Risley's introduction to the 
official Gazetteer of Sikkim 1894, quot¬ 
ed in the same book runs as follows: 
“The Chinese Government, moved part¬ 
ly by our diplomatic remonstrances and 
partly by fear lest we should treat 
the Lingtu demonstration as a pretext 
for entering Tibet in force, would com¬ 
pel the Lasha authorities to adjust their 
relations with Sikkim on a basis involv¬ 
ing the recognition of our predomin¬ 
ance in that state. 

“Our expectations were signally dis¬ 
appointed. Not only did the Tibetans 


hold their ground at Lingtu with cha¬ 
racteristic Mongolian obstinacy but their 
refusal to receive letters or to eniter in¬ 
to negotiations with us soon began to 
produce an alarming effect in Sikkim. 
When called upon to >viiit IDaijieelmg 
ir* June 1887 for the purpose of con¬ 
ferring with the Lieutenant-Governor 
concerning the affairs of his State, (with 
a view to inducing him to modify his 
relation with Tibet and to return to his 
previous friendly policy V*w&rdb J this 
Government), the Raja of Sikkim, after 
exhausting the standard Oriental excuses, 
replied in so many words that he and 
his people in 1886 signed a treaty de¬ 
claring that Sikkim was flybje^t 4 only 
to China and Tibet. He was, therefore,' 
unable to come 'to Darjeeling Without 
the express permission of the Tibetan 
Government**, (ibid, p. 844-845). 

These circumstances let the 
then British rulers to ,the conclusion 
which has been staled in the same 
book as follows: “Things clearly had 
gone so far that unless we bestirred 
ourselves in a speedy and effective 
fashion, Sikkim would either become 
once for all a province of Tibrtt or if 
we were not prepared to acquiesce in 
that solution of the difficulty, would 
have to be regularly conquered by us” 
(emphasis mine) (ibid 845). 

It is now clear that to) sa^jbguard 
their imperial interests of Itrade and 
commerce, the British Government, on 
the plea of resisting Chinese influence 
in Sikkim, had conquered Sikkim, as a 
weak China, a (weak Nepal and J a 
weaker Sikkim were not in a position 
to face the mighty 'hnperialisti (power, 
Subsequent studies of the history of 
the British conquest of India will lead 
us to the conclusion that the British ad¬ 
ministrative control was extended up 
to Burma and Ceylon in the same pro¬ 
cess. The agreement of 1890 was im¬ 
posed upon a weak China and a weaker 
Sikkim by the powerful British. 

These facts expose how Sikkim was 
made a part of India under the British 
Raj. If this principle is accepted, there 
is no doubt that Burma and Ceylon 
also were parts of India undei' the 
British Raj. 
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About Sir Olaf, with whom we started, 
this is what Mr Karunakaxf Gupta writes 
in his The Hidden History of The Sino- 
Indian Frontier, [Minerva Associates 
(Publications) Pvt. Limited, Calcutta. 
1974, Price Rs. 30]: 

“A study of the career of Sir Olaf 
Caroe would show that this formidable 
scholar, who had served as* tha Foreign 
Secretary of India under the British Raj 
during 1939-1945, was a vehement 
critic of Nehru’s policy of non-align¬ 
ment tinged wit’h anti-colonialism, and 
tried to bolster up Pakistan as against 
India by pleading in favour of military 
aid to Pakistan with high level State 
Department officials in [the U.S.A. m 
1951. While serving in New Delhi, he 
arranged in 1938 the publication of a 
spurious version of Aitchison’s Treaties 
relating to Tibet, suppressing the origi¬ 
nal edition. His purpose was to falsely 
assert that the abortive tripartite Simla 
Conference of 1913-1914 was a partial 
success and it fixed the Northeastern 
frontier of India along the Himalayan 
crest line, i.e. the Mac Mahon line by 
a bilateral Anglo-Tibctan declaration 
while the Sino-Tibetan boundary line 
could not be settled due to Chinese in¬ 
transigence ... it was an irony of his¬ 
tory that when the India-Chma border 
dispute became an open Issue since 
September 1959, the Government of 
Inida sought the help of Sir Olaf Caroe 
to argue its case for the MarMahon 
Line. . Sir Olaf Caroe paid a visit to 
India in the fall of 1963, on the invi¬ 
tation of the Government nf India foi 
the ostensible purpose of advising them 
on tlfe problem of 'librtan refugees 
settled in India. Reportedly, it was on 
his advice that the Government of India 
absorbed a large number of Tibetan 
exiles in manning the frontier posts 
along the whole slietch of the Himala¬ 
yan frontiers after giving them neces¬ 
sary military training. This has been 
an act of gross diplomatic hlundei on 
the part of India, which has been recip¬ 
rocated by China giving support to the 
irredentist minority leaders of Kashmir. 
Nagaland, Mizoram etc. 
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Madhya Pradesh 

After Jabalpur 

N. K. Singh 

^I’ 1 HE stunning defeat of the Congress- 
“■* CPI alliance at the hands of a 
’people's candidate* in the Jabalpur Lok 
Sablia by-clection has shattered the con¬ 
fidence of the ruling party m Madhya 
Pradesh, coming as it did, m the wake 
of its debacle in the Govindpura Assem¬ 
bly constituency some time ago. 
Jabalpur was consideied a traditional 
stronghold of the party. The late Seth 
Govind Das represented the constituency 
for the last half-a-century. In the 
1971 mid-term poll he retained the seat 
by a margin of about 90,000 vojtrs. The 
by-election was caused by his death. 
The Congress ticket was given to) a gra¬ 
ndson of the late Seth, Ravimohan, ob¬ 
viously to cash in on the ‘family appeal*. 

The ‘people’s candidate’, Sharad Ya- 
dav, was jointly upported by flie Jan 
Sangh, Socialist Party, BLD, Congress 
(0), CPM and Sarvodaya workers — 
unlike Govindpura where the BLD had 
put up a separate candidate. The 26- 
year-old Yndav. a student leader till re¬ 
cently a dark horse in State politics, 
polled 1,73.029 as against 85,667 secu¬ 
red by Ravimohan. His landslide vic¬ 
tory by 87,362 votes was, to borrow the 
Chief Minister’s phrase, ‘unexpected*. 

The Congress nominee trailed behind 
his rival in all the eight Assembly con¬ 
stituencies comprising the Jabalpur Lok 
^?abha constituency — all of which had, 
significantly returned Congressmen, in-* 
eluding two members of the present 
Ministry, in the last Assembly elections 
Though the generally anti-Congress trend 
in Jabalpur was known few thought that 
tlie ruling party would suffer such an 
ignominious defeat, and that too at the 
hands of a comparatively, young candi¬ 
date. 

In fact, Yadgv was virtually pitchfor¬ 
ked into the. electoral battle primarily 
because no opposition party wanted to 
‘waste’ its resources on the by-elcction. 
They were guided by two considerations 
--the massive funds at the disposal of 
rhe ruling party and the mounting spe¬ 


culation about a snap poll to the Lok^> 
Sabha. Though all the non-commifhiaL 
opposition parties, particularly the J* 4 )V 
Sangh and the Socialist Party—Sharajd' 
belongs to the latter— campaigned vigo¬ 
rously for Yadav, they obviously did- 
not expect this startling victory. 

The Congress debacle may have seri¬ 
ous repercussions on the party’s orga¬ 
nisational set-up in the State. Even the 
formation of an ad hoc PCC is said to 
be very much on the cards. The PCC 
chief, Mr N. K. Sharma, has already of 
fered ro quit the post along with some 
of the controversial office-bearers. 

However, the high command may not 
disturb the Chief Ministyr, Mr P. C. 
Sethi, at *his stage al least till the bud¬ 
get session of the State Assembly is 
over in April -despite his offer to quit 
and an all-out demand for his ouster. 
While all the opposition parties, except 
the CPI, have urged his resignation oil 
“moral giounds”- -the blow at Jabalpur 
was the fifth m a row of crushing elec¬ 
toral defeats in about a year—the Con¬ 
gress dissidents say that the present 
“factional*’ leadership of the party had 
failed to live up to its role. < 

That Mr Sethi has owned it as a “pel*" 
sonal defeat” and at the samel time of¬ 
fered to quit office if the high command 
held him "responsible for the electoral 
defeats” is being interpreted here as a 
mere gimmick. If it is ideally a "per¬ 
sonal defeat” how come that he is? not 
“responsible’* for it 


Passing Jhe Buck 

The fact is that Mr Sethi is trying 
to blame it on others. For example, he has 
discovered now, all of a sudden, that the 
corrupt practices indulged in by the pat- 
wwris and their high-handedness alien¬ 
ated a large secion of the rural masses 
from the ruling party. According to^ 
him, the officials had “deliberately” in¬ 
terpreted the various progressive measu¬ 
res of the Government—such as the land 
ceiling Act and the newly-enforced rural 
development Act—in such a way that 
the farmers had either voted against the 
Congress or refrained from voting. The 
lashilders had for instance, asked all 
the cultivators to fill in the land ceiling 1 
-which remains unimplemented for all 
practical purposes—forms (though only 
those cultivators who have land in^-ex- 
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% cess 6f the prescribed limit were requir- 
1 ed to file returns. This led to considers- 
^ble resentment among the illiterate peo- 
*. pie who had to seek the assistance of 
patwaris in filling the 15-page form. They 
* had to pay large sums, in some cases as 
much a? Rs. 200 to Rs. 400, for thr 
services. 

Mr Sethi may have “discovered" ifu 
corruption and high-handedniess of his 
officials only at Jabalpur, but it is an 
open secret that the entire implementa¬ 
tion machinery of the government has 
always been at the beck and call of the 
kulaks and poor farmers are made to 
’ suffer. 

In fact, there is an apprehension that 
by blaming the official machinery for 
the Jabalpur debacle, the Chief Minis¬ 
ter wants to kill two birds with the same 
stofte: to clear him$eii of responsibility 
for the defeat: and sciapping of various 
agricultural taxes to oblige the kulak 
lobby. 

There is already talk in the air about 
withdrawing some "irksome" farm taxes 
which "alienated the rural voters". At 
a recent meetnig of the party's coordina¬ 
tion committee, it was suggested that 
measure like agricultural immovable 
property lax (wihch is yet to be enforced 
thanks to various loopholes left delibe¬ 
rately in the Act) and rural development 
tax should be scrapped, and land reve¬ 
nue doubled. It is to be noted that while 
tlio two taxes affect only the richer sec¬ 
tion the increase in land revenue would 
hit the small farmers. Whose game is Mr 
Sethi playing? Mr Sethi might have 
worked hard for his candidate. But it 
is also a fact that it was his extravagance 
that alienated the voters more than any¬ 
thing else. For instance, at an election 
meeting he adressed in a semi-urban 
area, his entourage consisted of 71 Gov¬ 
ernment vehicles. * 

A junior Minister on election tour oc¬ 
cupied an entire suit in the Circuit House 
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together with his family members. Top 
administrative officials of the district and 
contingents of subordinates danced atten¬ 
dance on him all the time. Several othei 
Misisters and VIPs camping in the con¬ 
stituency were no less ostentatious. 

fhe Chief Minister used a helicopter, 
with its prohibitive operational cost, to 
address meetings at places within a few 
miles of each oher in a relatively small 
constituency (the scores of helipads con¬ 
structed for this purpose are said to have 
cost Rs. 25 lakhs). Sethi's helicopter 
tripe- which attracted hostile slogans 
and at places stone-throwing and conse¬ 
quential lathi-charge —must have cost 
the party quite a few thousands of votes. 


On top of all this, there was the anti- 
Congrcss wave. 

By now the Congress has lost five of 
the eight by-elections since Mr Sethi 
came to power. Its strength has been 
reduced in the various local bodies elec¬ 
tions too. Out of the 90 corporation 
whose results have been declared so far, 
it has lost 57 to various opposition 
parties. Two more by-elections to the 
Vidhan Sahha are due so on., The high 
command is naturally worried. 

Tailpiece 

According to a newspaper report Sethi 
said that the Jabalpur election result 
should not be taken as a localised phe¬ 
nomenon. "It is a pointer", he said. 


I he Full Circle 

VlJAY jAYAVFIJtA 


I T was the coming of the full circle 
and though thel 'thirties are a fai 
cry from the 'seventies* there were no 
problems of recognition; no problems 1 of 
rapport. Meanwhile much has changed. 
The man has undergone many trans¬ 
mutations and the party has descended 
from virulence to decadence. There¬ 
fore the coming together, too, was easy. 
It was like father recognising son, or was 
brother recognising brother''' 

Thus it came to pass that Mr Jaya- 
prakash Narayan, cx-Maixist, ex-revo¬ 
lutionary, in Lenin's lexicon a renegade, 
was welcomed bya guard of honour of 
the CPM HQ in the city of Bombay, 
to explain the meaning and content of 
his total revolution* to their members and 
activists. Knowing Well the difficulty in 
trying to sell J.P. to the rank and file, 
the party leadership had hit upon the 
strategm of making J.P. sell himself. The 
medium is the message, and he came 
dressed in khadi, wearing a knowing 
smile, the perfect picture of a middle- 
class Indian playing at revolution. 

Admission to the meeting was restric¬ 
ted to party members and activists. 
Passes were issued through the mass 
organisations and local branches of the 
party which, having chosen parliamentary 
cretinism as its abiding quality has no al¬ 
ternative but to join the general scramble 
for power that passes off as politics in 


this country. 

The tragi-conruedy of neo-ribvisionisxn 
w that it can neither go the whole hog 
by tying isclf to the chariot wheels of 
i apital like revisionism, nor can it stand 
up and fight against die attacks of the 
ruling clas.*, like a revolutionary party - 
Caught between the desire to run and 
the desire to surrender, iL chooses to en¬ 
gage itself in shadow-boxing. In the 
process, ‘mass-movements', 'broad /uni¬ 
ted fronts', and much other terms are 
bandied about; in the process, seats are 
weighed, combinrs arc made; in the 
process politics degenerates into politi¬ 
cking, and the country slowly but surely 
inches its way into <. conflict between 
imperialism and social-imperialism. But 
lor a party which refuses to recognise 
the danger of social- imperialism and 
understands die present conflict as a 
fight for 'electoral refoims* and 'clean 
administration* such issues do not rise. 
They think and act in terms of electoral 
battles and electoral reforms, not realising 
that today the contradictions within the 
ruling class have become acute vis-a-vis 
its alignment with the two imperisms. In 
such a situation a revolutionary party 
cannot keep away from the masses; and 
the masses have undoubtedly rallied be¬ 
hind Mr Narayan. 

But there is a funadmenlal difference 
between revolutionary participation and 
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revisionist participation. A revolutionary 
party seeks to attain the commanding 
heights m any mass movement It con¬ 
stantly criticises—unites—criticises asd 
thereby raises the revolutionary consci¬ 
ousness of the masses The keynote in 
such participation is tfye hegemony of 
the party of the proletariat On the 
other hand, the revisionist parties never 
attempt to impose then hegemony They 
talk about common piogrammes, but 
What is common to them and the reac¬ 
tionaries is the clccloid! system There¬ 
fore all mass movements degenerate into 
attempts at propping up the shaky par¬ 
liamentary system by reforming it Thu* 
with one stroke, mass discontent is di¬ 
verted into safe channels, it turns to 
apathy And this is piecisely what the 
revisionist parties aim at They project 
the whole issue as a choice between Mrs 
Gandhi and Mr Narayan The choice 
between the two is not a choice between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, it is a 
ihoice between the devil and the deep 
sea. 

Having made then choice the CPM 
leadership invited lnm over to convince 
their rank and file about the* ‘i evolution¬ 
ary* necessity of the choice The pait> 
was represented by the red flags, S T 
Kolhatkar, the State venctuiy, a sprin¬ 
kling of cadres, curious crowds who were 
induced m to fill up the thin audience, 
and the volunteers who foimed the euard 
of honotn After the Stite Secietary's 
welcome speech, Mi Narayan spoke for 
about 20 minutes Predictably he ra¬ 
ked up old mebones The days of the CSP, 
the time when Kolhatkar took the name 
Kulkarm, and the party was undergiound 
The rapport achieved, JP went on to con¬ 
vince the rapk and file that he was as 
revolutionary as they On the role of 
the working class in his 'total revolution', 
he said that they should fight the cor¬ 
ruption in their factories. contribute 
towards the struggle in Bihar, take out 
morchas and after that, what And 
what about the Jan Sangh) Oh! yes. 
Jan Sangh. Well, to put it simply, it 
has changed. Aftei all parties do change, 
don’t they? And then Mr Narayan poin¬ 
ted out how the CPM itself has changed 
its attitude to him. With that parting 
shot the show was declared over Ques¬ 
tions were overruled in advance Re¬ 


visionism fears the ranks 

In this age of peoples* war revision 
ism seeks to distort ipahty Having 
got nd of its revolutionary ideology it 
tries to pass off as a 'gentleman' Thus 
the light CP begins its party congress 
with the anthem of the Indian ruling class, 
and lV CPM invites a rank outsider 
to address its members apd activists This 


A KL the ‘Dange Letters" the did 
covery and publication ui which 
created a great commotion m communist 
circles in particular in 1964 forged 
or genuineJ The controversy is not yet 
over Fresh material now available may 
throw some light which may help to le- 
olvt the contiovcisy But befoie tin 
issue is onle again discussed in the light 
of some documents 1 elating to the Court 
proceedings of the Kanpur Bolshevik 
Conspiracy Case and the Meerut Con¬ 
spiracy Cas« now available foi consul¬ 
tation in the National Archives, let hs 
recall what these "Dange Letters'* are 
A bunch of four letters, purpoited to 
have been written by Shn S A. Dange 
in 1924, first an accused and later con¬ 
victed in the Kanpur Conspiracy Case 
and in jail, was found m Government 
of India Home Department's files (t!he 
first three m file No 421-Poll, of 1924 
and the fourth in file No 278-Poll, of 
1925) as available in the National Ar¬ 
chives The first one m this bunch is 
dated 24lh May 1924 and signed by 
'Shripad Amrit Dange*, the second one 
dated 7th July 1924 is jointly signed 
by 'Shripad Amrit Dange’ and "Nahni 
Bhusan Das Gupta', the third one dated 
28th July is signed by 'Shnpat Amrit 
Dange’ and flic fourth one dated 16th 
November 1924 is signed by 'Shripat 
Amrit Dange'. The first two are addres¬ 
sed to the Distnct Magistrate, Cawnpore, 
while the other two to His Excellency 
the Governor-Gcneral-in-Counci). In the 
letter of the 28th July* 1924, the signa¬ 


ls a new development m the degenera- * 
tion of revisionism, and as such it is a r 
senes of ‘firsts' about which the bourgeois, 
press is crowning Indian communism / 
which began in the bosom of bourgeois 
nationalism, matured in a love-hale re¬ 
lationship, and today we are only witnes¬ 
sing the return of the prodigal sons It 
is the cominsr of the full circle 


tory Shripat Aim it Dange said 

"I might also refer to anothei inci¬ 
dent Exactly one year back, the De¬ 
puty Commissioner of Police, of Bombay 
Mr Stewart was having a conversation 
with me, in his office, regarding my re¬ 
lations with M N Roy and an anticipa¬ 
ted visit to me of certain persons from ab 
road During the course of the conver¬ 
sation the Honourably officer let drop’ 
a hint, in the following words, the full f 
unpoit of which I failed to catch at that 
moment Mi Stewart, said, ‘you hold 
an exceptionally influential position 'in 
certain circle h*re and abroad. Govern¬ 
ment would be glad if this position would 
be of some use to them". 1 think 1 
still hold that position Rather it has 
been enhanced by the prosecution. If 
Your Excellency is pleased to think that 
J should use that position for the good < 
of Your Excellency*s Government and 
the country, I should be glad to do so, 1 
if I am given the opportunity by Your 
Excellency granting my prayer for re- * 
lease" 

In 1964, Shn Dange at the April 
meeting of the National Council of the 
Communist Party of India (CPI) asser¬ 
ted that those letters were "forged" as 
he "never wrote such letters" and poin¬ 
ting out "crucial discrepancies" in the 
letters said (vide Shn Dange's Report 
to the National Council as published in ' 
the CPI Weekly New Age dated 24th May, 
1964V 

"The first thing to note is that I am 
vuppo*ed to be signing my own name 


The Dange Letters: Some Fresh 

Material 

Dwjjindra Namm 
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with two spellings My name Shnpad 
is once signed with ‘D’ m letters from 
{Canpur Jail and it is signed with T* m 
the letters written from Sitapur Jail'*. 

T "A spelling mistake m your name is 
> not easily made, if you are signing your 
own name II is specially difficult, al¬ 
most impossible, if the change in the 
spelling reads tor a* complete change in 
the name itself The change from *d' 
lo Y changes mv name completely in 
pronunciation and m meaning'* 

But from the teply to a question which 
the then Minister of Stale m the Minis 
try of Finance Shri B R Bhagat gave 
m the Lok Sabha on |une 4, 1964 it be 
came known known that Shnpad Amnt 
Dangt of 9 Kahinoor Road of Bombay 
was the same person as Shri S Amnt 
who under that name held Rs 30,000 
worth of shares m M/s Raisina Publi¬ 
cations (P) Ltd (owners of the Delhi 
daily ‘Patriot*) In pronunciation and 
meaning 'Shnpad Amnt Dange' is cci 
tunly different fiom ‘S AMRAT 
Tint aj)dit the CPI leadership also 
•ccmcd to be divided on whether the let¬ 
ters were genuine oi foiged This, is 
evident fiom the resolution which the 
Seventh Congress of the CPI, held u 
Bombay in December 1964, adopted re 
gnrding the * alleged ‘Dange (1 etters’ ** 
This ltsoluhon was published m tlu 
New Age, dated 3 January 1965 As 
» matter of fact the congiess endorsed 
the lesolution earliei passed by the Na 
tional Council in this icgard In this 
iseolution that discussed the findings of 
thi seven-member committee which the 
National Council appointed in April th it 
>eai to 4 make a more extensive exami¬ 
nation of all relevant and available matt 
nals and documerts, including the cir 
fiimstanres as to how these letters wn< 
found and then distubutcd to the outside 
‘world and by whom” According to 
this lesolution “the Committee's report 
is not unanimous” There was a majo 
rity report signed by “Comrades S V 
Ghate G Adhikan, C Rajeshwar Rao 
Achutlia Menon and Hiren JMukhcrji” 
and k minority leport signed by “Com¬ 
rades Bhupesh Gupta and Sohan Singh 
JosV* The resolution says 
f “The signatories of the majority re 
port have come to the conclusion that 
‘the examination of the alleged letters 


of Dange shows that there are suffi 
uent grounds to doul t the genuineness 
o*f die objectionablle letters k>f Dange 
and Nahm We have also to take into 
consideration the fact that Comrade 
Dange categorically denies having writ 
ten this* letters Taking these things 
together, we can say that only on the 
basis of appearance, content, style, etc 
nf the letters, their genuineness cannot 
hr established, on the other hand, it is 
to hr questioned ” 

“They state furtheimorc dial ‘On 
the basis of these factors and even 
more, o.i th< basis of known facts of 
Dange's long sometimes provocativf 
-md alwajs piominent public careei ancl 
on the basis of the evidence before us 
we come to the conclusion that the 
letters are not likely to be genuine We 
therefore accept Dange's denial that 
he has not written them* ” 

Regal ding the minority report the 
ir solution says “The minority report 
however, says that ‘After thus carefully 
considering all the relevant materials 
anid subject lo the limitations fiom 
whirh the piesent enquiry has suffered, 
wc have come to the conclusion that 
it does not stand proved that any of the 
four ‘Dange Letters’ u forged' 

Fresh Evidence 

With this m background let us exa 
mine the fresh material now available 
In the Court Records of the Kanpui 
Bolshevil Conspiracy Case we find re- 
coided statements made separately b\ 
the foui accused which cairj, thtir its 
pective signatures on each or alternate 
page of then lcspective statements 
That apart, some appln ations made by 
the accused to the Court are also there 
One such application with the Court’s 
older on tHc leverse thereof itself is 
quoted her* The application and the 
Court order ran as follows 

“In the Court of the Jt Magistrate 
Cawnpore 
Sir 

I, Shripit Amnt Dange, under 
trial. (Sec 121 A) before you, re¬ 
quest you to furnish me or alio a 
me, throurh my private secretary 
Mr V H loslu, to have a copy or 
copies made of such of the exhi¬ 
bits put m by the prosecution as 


I may select and may have bear¬ 
ing on my case 

I am, 

19th March 1924 Sir, 

,Your Obdt Servant, 
S. A. Dange” 
“Learned Counsel for the Prosecu¬ 
tion undertakes to provide copies of 
my documents filed which the ac¬ 
cused may wish If the accused 
fails to receive any such copies he 
mav apply again to me 

W Chnstif 

h A Dange 19/3/24” 

The signatory S A Dange wntes his 
name as ‘Shnpat Amnt Dange* here 
It Magistrate Christie’s order was 
obviously shown to Shn S A Dange m 
jail as is evident from Shri Dange’s 
signatuie below the order In jail ac¬ 
cused and convicts are noimally shown 
such order papers and their signatures 
ire obtained on those papers to sigmf} 
tha* those papers have betn shown to 
them 

It c in ht seen from th» photostat 
reprints that Shn Dange’s signatures are 
not the same in these two cases where 
he signed The two signatures differ 
But similai differences and variations 
are also noticeable in Shn Dange’s sig¬ 
natures that are found at the bottom 
of the pages of his statement recorded 
by Jt Magistrate Christie and countei 
signed by Shn S A Dange Due to 
lack of space it is not possible to re 
print the photostat of that statement 
as recorded by the Couit Further 
the long statement (over five hundred 
foolscap pages) that Shri Dange made 
m the Meerut Conspuacy Case and re¬ 
corded by the Court is also now avail¬ 
able where one can see S'hn Dange’s 
signatures at the bottom of alternate 
pagfes with ‘D* in ’Dange* frequently 
diffenng Aie all these Court docu¬ 
ments also ‘forged’ If not, then the 
ronclusion is inescapable that some¬ 
times Shn Dange used to write and/oi 
sign his name as ‘Shnpat Amnt Dange* 
also, as he himself wrote, “I, Shnpat 
Amnt Dange” m his {letter of March 
19, 1924 to the C awnpore Jt Magis 
trate In the context of all this docu¬ 
mental evidence the conclusion seems 
to be inevitable that the “Dange Letters” 
were written by Shn Dange himself 
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Of Games And 
Gamesters 

G van Kapur 

T HE volatile Mi 7. A. Bhutto would 
certainly dislike to be told so, but 
the facts unfortunately* show that a good 
deal of his tune and energy must be 
spent in waching the Indun scene. Hie 
Indian citizen ha r i watched with lack of 
interest if not downright apathy the* pro¬ 
gress of negotiations between Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi or her nominees and the* former fire¬ 
eating (Sheikh Abdullah, now showing 
the signs of being hungry for powei. 
Not so Mr Bhutto. The late of Kash¬ 
mir, according to him ran only he de¬ 
cided by the will of the people and ap¬ 
parently Mr Bhutto knows this heller than 
anyone else. 

Mr Bhutto, of course, docs not like 
the will of the people when it does not 
agree with his own veision of'it. Other¬ 
wise Sheikh Mujib would have been the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan and there 
would not be anv Bangladesh. Rut that 
is now almost forgotten history, foi the 
Sheikh himself is treading the same path. 

So far Mr Bhutto had been original 
in his pronouncements. But age and the 
facts of life must be catching up with 
him as witli anyone else. He has been 
careful not to up«et any of the on-going 
Hade arrangements with India. At the 
same time, his numerous admireis have 
been sadly disappointed. There is no 
threat of even a ten-hour war what to 
speak of a thousand years. 

All Mr Bhutto could threaten India 
with was a haital. This is not very o»i- 
ginal and moreover, something which 
he should have shunried like the plague 
For India is the birthplace and natural 
habitat of this harmless, non-violent 
animal to Whom all people in the land 
pay respect, irrespective of caste and 
creed. There is nothing new even in 
Government sponsored hartals. We had 
had them before over here. 

Or has Mr Bhutto become wise to the 
secret weapon of India and Indians'* 
After all. he nuv ask himself: If one 
native of Rajkot could use it. why not 
another. A wai, even a ‘hurt one. leaves 
many problem * After the hartal, if it 


comes, the Pakistan Government and the 
business community could get back to 
the task of exporting cotton to India and 
impoitmg something in return. And in 
spite of appropriate noises, the Indian 
Government would not mind too much. 
That would keep everyone happy. 

# * * 

Education is the new opium of the 
people, as none of the dialectical pun¬ 
dits said. It has been coming a long time 
now in India though few have sen¬ 
sed the danger. Originally it 
was the British who tried to make us 
addicts as they did with opium in China. 
The motivation in both cases was mer¬ 
cenary: but at least m India it was in¬ 
direct and aimed at getting a cheap sup¬ 
ply of pen-pushers. They were not much 
interested in selling education to the na¬ 
tives and making a quick penny out 
of it. 

A pathetic dependence and faith in 
education, by which everyone understand 
academic education, has developed in all 
sections of the people and the govern¬ 
ments, State as well as Central, actively 
encourage them in this. All sorts of mira¬ 
culous results are .expected of educa¬ 
tion as from religious rites of old. That 
experience shows otherwise makes 'do 
one «iny wiser Instead of welcoming 
the day when they can finish with school 
and college, students would like nothing 
better than to go on forever. 

This is the only explanation of the 
Endless demands for postponement krf 
examinations. The latest of these ’to 
be put off again has been the B. Ed. of 
Calcutta University, originally scheduled 
for June 1974. Professional examina¬ 
tions the world over are held on due 
dates and those who cannot appear are 
always free to appear at the next one 
usually six months afterwards. Why 
mn't our University do the same* If 
it is a question of the fees already paid, 
can't the fees be carried over to the stu- 
den’t account for the next session** It 
would be a small price to pay for getting 
rid o* the confusion and chaos all round 
in cduration. 

The elite who rule the country are get¬ 
ting tired of an educational system in 
which their sons have to got along with 
the wishes of the masses at the univer¬ 
sity stage They are flunking seriously 


of having their own, separate system o( 
education which is independent of the 
university. Already the technical insti- 
tutes have nothing to do with the uni¬ 
versities and lose nothing in the bargain j. 
In fact, the HTs enjoy greater respect 
than a degree from any of the univer¬ 
sities. Now, this trend seems likely to 
spread farther, with* autonomous colleges 
coming up with the blessings of the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission. For the 
jobs that count, it will be the college that 
matters and not a degree from any uni¬ 
versity churning out graduates by the , 
thousands 


Letters 

“The Murder of Mahalanobis ,f 

This has reference to the article “The 
Murder of Mahalanohis" (February 1, 
1975). The topic of the International 
Symposium recently held in the Indian 
Statistical Institute, Calcutta, was Re¬ 
cent Trends of Research in Statistics 
The symposium was organised in me¬ 
mory of the late Professor ‘Prasanta 
Chandra Maliala nobis by the Indian Sta¬ 
tistical Institute jointly with the Inter¬ 
national Association foi {Statistics in 
Physical Science and the International 
Association of Survey Statisticians. Be¬ 
sides 105 participants from India 104 
delegates from 17 other countries pre¬ 
sented 174 papers on statistics and its 
applications in various disciplines like 
Anthropology, Biology, Economics and 
Planning, Geology. Linguistics, Physics^ 
Psychology ttc. There were panel dis¬ 
cussions on Planning, Survey, Methodo¬ 
logy and Teaching of Statistics. Some 
sessions were dedicated to the memory 
of the late National Professor S. N. Bose 
and others to the memory of the late 
Academician*! Yu. V. Linnik of the 
USSR, botSi of whom were closely asso 
ciated with the Institute. Honorary 
D.Sc. degrees were • conferred upon 
Professor R. C. Bose of the University 
of Colorado, USA, Academician N. V, 
Keldysh, President of the USSR Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, and Professor Jerry 
Neyman of the University of Califor¬ 
nia, U.S.A* 
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Operation Expansion 

The Ananda Bazar Group 
bridges a long-felt 
communication gap in Calcutta 
arid Eastern India... 

With a morning business daily, an 
evening daily, and a Sunday special 


For ovu hall a centmv now the 
Anandi Bazar Group ol publications has 
become an inseptruble part of life in 
Calcutta and Lastein India Reporting 
new and views m ptoper souo-ccunomic 
perspective, buildme in the process a 
reputation tradition and popularity vet 
unma’chtd 

What has led to its success is that 
trie Group has never lost sight of its 
obligations to its readers And it has 
rtinavs been able to anticipate readers 
requirements in good lime Recall 4 Desh 
for instance When it first appealed there 
was no such publication ol its kind Or 
to cite another example of icccnt times 
the Anandalok'tilm fortnightly the on!) 
such Bengali film miga/me today 


Operation Expansion 
^ big ways 

I ultilling the long-felt need lor a 
i usiness paper in I astern India the 
Ananda Bizar Group w ill shortly publish 
a compact business economic and finan¬ 
cial daily in Fnglish the Business 
Standard this will be available the lust 
thing in the morning from Mondays to 
Saturdavs, with tb ntest news of the 
business wot Id Moie significantly the 
news as is the tradition of this Group, 
%v 1 11 be unintlucm^d hv mvthing but 
ob|tcti\itv,ensuring unbi i cd and lotallv 
mdcpenJeiU cover me 

I he second bu» \c ntui is the new 
Hirdusthan St indnd n l neh h evening 
daily The ldvaniage news ol the day 
delivcicd to \ou liesh h\ the* end ol the 
d iv—Mond tvs to S iMudavs 

\nd vet another the special Sunday 
wee! lv news mijut/inc Sl'NDA\ , along 
with the populai Stu elav colounn ua/ine 


That’s your AnancLi Bazat Group toJ<n Alwtns with the news 
building wuces i pon sue (ess upon suite ss 


...addinganother chapter to its 
gforiousnistory 


The Ananda Bazar Group of Publications 
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It was a truly international sympo¬ 
sium consistent in theme with the Maha- 
lanobis philosopdy of statistics as a 
key technology. 

J; Roy 
Programme Director 
International Symposium on Recent 
Trends of Research in Statistics 
Calcutta 

We have gone through with interest 
Anamik Basab's account of “The Mur¬ 
der of Mahalanobis" (February 1, 1975). 
He deserves our compliments for having 
written a bold and perceptive article 
on the state of affairs prevailing in the 
Indian Statistical Institute today. 

Several incidents, major as well as 
minor, are taking place within the Ins* 
titute, which do discredit to it- For 
instance, we hear that during the last 
International Symposium at Baranagar 
contingents of police force with lethal 
weapons were put cm duty inside the 
campus of the Institute. This reflects 
the mistrust of the present administra¬ 
tion towards its own! employees ' and 
students. 

C. B. Singh, P. C. L. Rao, J. B. CSietty 

Calcutta 


Release The Accused 

The Government of West Bengal has 
set up a Tribunal, namely th|e FiftH Tri¬ 
bunal, for the trial of a good number of 
‘Naxalites*. against whom there are charges 
of waging war against the State and at¬ 
tempting to overthrow tho present Gov¬ 
ernment by violent means. Among the 
accused are leaders like Kanu Sanyal, 
Nagrswar Rao, Jangaf Santal, Sourin 
Bose, Prof. Nisith Rhattacharya, Azizul 


For Frontier contact 
NAVODYA PUBLISHERS, 
Vijayawada-2, 

Eluru Road, 

Andhra Pradesh, 


Haque, Ashim Chatterjee and Santosh 
Rana. set 

Though many of us do not support the 
changed or unchanged political views of 
the prisoners, we believe that they had 
staked their lives for the sake of libera¬ 
tion of man from poverty and hunger. 
We consider their idealism, honesty and 
sincerity as treasures of our society. In 
fact many of the government spokesmen 
have referred to the honesty, sincerity 
and sacrifice of these people. 

Therefore, we demand that the accused 
in the Fifth Tribunal and all political 
prisoners be forthwith released and wo 
appeal to artists, writers, scientists, law¬ 
yers, journalists, teachers and all con¬ 
scientious people of the country irres¬ 
pective of their party or creed to orga¬ 
nise a united movement in support of 
this demand. 

We have also taken note with deep 
anxiety that during the last few years 
many undertrial Naxalite youths wfire 
brutally murdered in jails. Hundred* 
of young boys and girls are failing to 
establish themselves in normal life even 
after their release from prisons owing 
to the ceaseless Hunt of the official and 
non-official preservers of law and order 
of the country. Harassment, intimida¬ 
tion and assault are compounding po¬ 
verty and joblessnes. 

The signatories whose number is over 
100 include: 

Manabenrda Baftdyopadhyaya (Pro¬ 
fessor). Pranabenrda Dasgupta (Prof.), 
Suddhasil Basu (Prof.), Shila Lahiri 
Gioudhury (Professor), Keya Chakra- 
borty (Actress), Bishnu Dey (Poet), 
Sobha Sen (Actress), Subodh Basu 
(Journalist), Subir Roy Choudhury 
(Professor), Kitty Dutta (Head of the 
Dept, of English, Jadavpur University), 
Gaitri Guha Roy (Professor), *SuniI 
Ganguli (Poet, Author), Amal Dutta 
(Lawyer), Jasodhara Bagchi (Professor), 
Amiya Deb (Professor), Amavjprasad 
Chakraborty (President. Legal Aid Com¬ 
mittee), Bhanu Bandyopadhyaya (Ac¬ 
tor), Soumitra Chattopadhyaya (Actor), 
Sakti Chattopadhyaya (Poet), Utpa! 
Dutt (Dramatist), Bhakti Bkusan Man- 
dal (Lawyer), Jivanla! Bandhopadhyaya 
(Editor, Sactyajng), Nirenrd&nath ttia- 
kraborty (Poet), Gourkithore Ghosh 
(Journalist), Nilima Das (Actress). 


Maitrayee Devi (Author), Ajitesh Ban- 
erjee (Dramatist), Mahendra Chakra- j 
boity (Journalist), Dr Amalendu Guha * 
(GS.S*S.), Ashok Sen (Economist),* 
Santosh Kumar Ghosh (Journalist), *i 
Amitava Ch&udhury (Journalist), MrinaP' 
Sen (Film Director), Subhas Mukherjee 
(Poet), Partha Chatterjee (C.S.S.S.), * 
Amit Bhaduri (Economist), Pannalal 
Dasgupta (Editor, Compass), Vibeka- 
nanda Mukherjee (Journalist), Satyajit 
Ray (Film Director), Dilip Chakraborty 
(Senator, Calcutta University), Dr Banin 
Dey (Director, C.S.S.S.), Naresh Guha 
(Jadavpur University), Sudhi Pradhan 
(Dramatist), Dakhinaranjan Basu (Jour¬ 
nalist), Dr Amiya Kr. Bose (Cardiolo¬ 
gist), Boudhayan Chatterjee (Economist), 
Purnendu Patri (Film Director), Kapil 
Bhattacharya (President. A.P.D.R.), 
Satyesh Chakraborty (Director, Centre 
for the Study of Urban Management), 
Suchitra Mitra (Artist), Dipendu Cha¬ 
kraborty (Professor). 

A large number of professors from 
various Indian universities have issued 
a statement saying that they are dis¬ 
tressed to note that many 
Naxalite prisoners are being keplt in 
jails. They are disheartened to note 
the conditions in which they are kept* 
there without trial. They appeal to the 
government to immediately declare all 
Naxalite prisoners political prisoners; 
to bring them to fair* and speedy trial; 
to stop coercion and oppression against 
intellectuals of l9he Andhra Pradesh 
Revolutionary Writers Association; to 
initiate a judicial enquiry into allega¬ 
tions of torture; and to commute the 
death sentences on two Naxalite con-> 
victs, Bhoomiah and Kista Gowd. 


For Frontier contact 
BANI PRAKASH, 
Panbazar, 
Gauhati-1, 

Assam. 
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WBSEB: Switching on a 

■ brighter tomorrow 



WBSEB supplies power to North and South 
Bengal for agriculture, industry, railways, domestic 
and commercial consumptions. In addition it 
caters to Calcutta's requirements. Both in 1973 
and 1974 the Board had to ope.ate all the 
four units of its Bandel Plant for more than 
half ths year, to help Calcutta in its 
months of crisis. Also the new Plant at 
Santaldih has been making available power 
to DVC for transmission to Calcutta. 
In North Bengal Jaldhaka continues n 
be a major source of stable power 


PROJECTS : Both Bandel and Santaldih ara 
'on expansion’. The 2nd Santaldih unit will shortly be 
transmitting power tnrough the new 220 KV direct line 
to Calcutta while another giant plant comprising 
three 200 MW units is in the making at 
Kolaghat. The hydel projects at Jaldhaka and 
Kurseong are also 'on expansion*. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION : 

Power has now reached nearly 10.OOOvillages 
in the State. This incidentally means 
about 7,000 villages^have been electrified 
in just over thirty months. 




FINANCE : The Board is doing all 
it can to raise resources. Recently there has been an 
upward revision of tariff to cover higher rates of 
fuel, freight and other items. Smooth flow of funds 
from financial institutions wMI ensure timely Oonfpletion 
of projects for the targeted increase in generation of 
power by more than 1000 MW by the end of 5th Plan. 


GEARED TO THE NEED 

FOR MORE POWER 

WEST BENGAL STATE ELECTRICITY BOARD 
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RAGE IN DELHI 

W HEN Mr Kissinger admitted that India was the dominant power in South 
Asia, the satisfaction in New Delhi was unbounded There is indeed 
<ome basis for this dominant power theory. The old Pakistan is gone, with 
the manipulated emergence of Bangladesh. Though a mendicant country, India 
has exploded a nuclear device; she has also reduced Sikkim to the status of 
an Associate State. Her armoury and ambitions are growing. There is some 
trouble with the Nagas and Mizos, and the mood of the Kashmiris is sttill an 
uncertain factor. But Pakistan is h%\ing much greater instability in Baluchi* 
tan and the NWFP, with Afghanistan prodding on the Pakhtoons. All in aH, 
the situation is rather promising for India, despite the abysmal economic situation. 

But, then, Mr Bhutto has been to the USA and Mr Ford has decided to 
lift the arms embargo on Pakistan and India imposed ten years ago. The 
heavens seem to be falling and the dominant power in South Asia is peeved 
like anything. New Delhi seems to think that it is the business of both Washing¬ 
ton and Moscow to maintain its dominance: there should be no arms race on 
this subcontinent, which means that the biggest country must be allowed to 
sprint ahead while the weaker ones must be made to limp behind. 

New Delhi should not be so diffident, India is a big country whose resources 
m manpower, technology and cunning Pakistan is hardly able to match There 
is every reason, on the other band, for Pakistan to feel diffident after the 
events of December 1971, the Rajasthan blast of last May* the exercide in 
Sikkim and the growing trouble in Baluchistan and" the NWFP. The fear of 
further disintegration in almost instinctive now in Pakistan There is little 
logic in India herself securing arms from all quarters but creating a big fuss 
over a weakened neighbour getting arms from abroad. 

Perhaps the reason for the intense uneasiness lies not in Pakistan but 
in international alignments. The great shadow l is China Her relations 
with Pakistan are friendly, and strengthening Pakistan in a way helps Peking. 
And whatever be our public posture towards China, New Delhi has not forgotten 
1%2. It would be naive to think that our defence budget which grows every 
year is based on calculations of what Pakistan might or might not do or that 
it is a defensive budget. We have' scores to settle wi<H Peking. like 
th- Russians. "We’ll teach them a ’lesson next time is how top Indian army 
officer, brae refering to China. India andthe Soviet Union are the two counts 
with outstanding holder problem* with China. An Indian-built satellite to be 







propelled by a Russian rocket is symbo¬ 
lical in more than one sense. 

The USA has her own dirty, 
oily motives in renewing arms 
supply to Pakistan. She is preparing 
for some kind of action against the Arab 
oil-producers if they misbehave again* 
and a grateful Bhutto might provide her 


port facilities. But to i pretend that 
Russian arms for India arg all for peace 
While U.S. arms for Pakistan are diff¬ 
erent. that Marshal Grechflo is a god 
and Mr Schlosinger is a swine, is ridi¬ 
culous. Both the super-powers, the arms 
pedlars, make money and mean mischief. 
We are their agents. 


Made To Order 


The order was clear; there must not 
be any more rise in fares as the electo¬ 
rate does not like it. If such a move 
proves to be absolutely unavoidable to 
prop up the tottering railway finance, the 
budget at least should not be made 
an occasion to break the unpalatable 
news. The budget must show the 
Government’s concern for the common 
man. Equally important, it must de¬ 
monstrate in concrete terms the Govern¬ 
ment’s widely publicised interest in main¬ 
taining price stability. As and Wheif 
it becomes essential to raise more reve¬ 
nue as it would be sooner rather than 
later, the blame call always be put at 
the doors of the employees saying that 
they have "refused” to forgo their 
dearness allowance rise and such other 
"petty” dues. All this amounted to a 
rather other order. And it mnst have 
been a tough job for the backroom hoys 
in the Government to carry it out. But 
they have done it, and done it remarkably 
well. With some only "marginal” changes 
in the freight rates for foodgrains, man¬ 
ganese ore and iron ore, they have per¬ 
formed this seemingly impossible thing 
of neatly window-dressing the railway’s 
crumblitg financial position and to draw 
up, of all things, a surplus budget. Even 
by the present standard of economic 
hypocrisy, this has been a great achieve¬ 
ment. 

The holes in the accounting are how¬ 
ever too numerous to need detailed ela¬ 
boration. But one of them at least is 
a little more important than the others 
and thus merits elucidation. What the 
Railway Ministry has now done is to 
drastically prune its development outlays. 
This has been used as a major cost-sav¬ 
ing device. Except for some projects 
which have already been too much pub¬ 
licised, like the Calcutta underground 


railway programme, virtually all other 
major schemes have been shelved. There 
has been precious little mention in Mr 
Kamalapali Tripathi’s speech of schemes 
for expanding the railway’s capacity 
either for passengers or for goods. A 
surplus budget at this juncture and large 
development outlays would have beten 
incompatible, and the railways obviously 
didn’t feel any compunction when it de¬ 
cided to sacrifice, conveniently, its own 
development and the larger economic 
interest at the altar of political expedi¬ 
ency. A slowdown in railways* develop¬ 
ment outlay can mean a lot for the eco¬ 
nomy, already perilously perched on 
the brink of a major disaster. But who 
cares? With the elections not very far 
off, the records must be kept straight. 
There will always be time later on for 
garibi hatao, socialism, concern for the 
masses and such other shibboleths. Now 
is the time to prove that the Govern¬ 
ment is with Vou--dear voter. But the 
voter will have to pay more for his 
food. 

Barking at Peking 

A correspondent writes: 

At a time when people in this coun¬ 
try want normalisation of relations with 
China, the Communist Party of India 
has stepped up a campaign against the 
CPC and the Chinese Government The 
CPI’s hostility to People’s China and 
its communist leadership dates back 
even to those days when Sino-Soviet 
relations appeared almost normal to the 
outside world. The right wing of the 
undivided Communist Party of India 
came ail out against China on the India- 
Chinn border question. They were, as 
hysterical as, if not more than, the Con¬ 
gress, fan Sangh, Swatantra and other 
anti-China political parties and groups. 


in the country. This hostility to China / 
lias become chronic and absurd. Ob 
the one hand the CPI welcomes nonftte 
lisation of relations between the Soviet , 
Union and imperialist powers which !r * 
calls a "historical change from the cold 
war to detente and growing consolidp- • 
tion of the principles of peaceful co- 
existence of States with different social 
systems". On the other hand, it callk 
the very same detente, when it is between 
the US. and China, "the Nixon Mao 
rapprochement of 1972 (since which) 
Maoist China has come out as active ^ 
collaborator with U.S. imperialism in our 
region”. 

In a recent article m New Age, tj)e. 
CPI's General Secretary, Mr Rajeswara 
Rao, states that "Maoist China has con- ' 
sistcntlv rejected every offer made by • 
India for normalisation of relations with 
the People’s Republic of China”. It is 
well known that on several occasions 
during the continuing conflict the Chinele 
leaders showed their readiness to settle 
the problem on a give-and-take basis: 
it was the chauvinism of a section of the 
Indian leadership which prevented a 
settlement. The Indian leaders are so 
blind to realities (or are they*) that they 
have thrown away every opportunty th# 
came their way to settle the India-China 
problem in an honourable way. The 
CPI which advocates the Russian proposal 
for an Asian Collective Security Treaty 
saying that this should be open to all 
Asnn countries including China is still 
deliberately active in anti-China propa¬ 
ganda. A collective security treaty 
would help only if the Soviet Union and 
China could collaborate in working ou| . 
such a treaty. Theoretically speaking, 
if the proposal for such a treaty canle ^ 
jointly from them and if they agreed to 
work together ito eliminate 'all trace* 
of imperialist domination from the sig¬ 
natory countries, the treaty could be a 
powerful instrument. That is not how 
the proposal for the tieaty came: China r 
rejected it, saying that it is part of the 
Russian scheme of encircling it. And 
yet, the CPI leadership is so patronising 
towards China as to concede that the 
treaty is open to all Asian States, inclyn j 
ding China. One is surprised to hear 
that such a collective security treaty* 
"alone can open up m full measure 
vistas of ever*growiag cooperation among 
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the Asian countries for the well being 
of .their peoples”. Is it necessary for 
^hdia to join the proposed treaty to open 
^dialogue with China by, say, unilater¬ 
ally sending an ambassador to that coun¬ 
try, or taking other initiatives to bring 
ndrtnality between the two countries? 
India, after all, was the first two with¬ 
draw her ambassador from Peking. 
Many smaller initiatives for normalisa¬ 
tion of relation? with China have been 
suggested by people who are familiar 

S ;ith the problem. Can’t the CPI lea- 
ership ask the Government of India to 
take these smaller steps by way of pre¬ 
paring for that Asian collective secu¬ 
rity which, according to them, is the 
'Panacea for all the ills from which the 
, peoples of this region ire suffering? 
Rut, would their Russian mentors like 
better relations between India and 
China? 


Cricket and Politics 

A correspondent writes. 

The greatest asset of imperialism 
Vid is local agents in this country 
is' the profoundly reactionary cultural 
superstructure holding back the crucial 
advance of the contradictions at the base. 
Never was there such a yawning gulf 
between the people’s material condition 
and their “cultural consciousness*’—of 
which the latest manifestation (in an 
economic and moral vacuum) is the un¬ 
precedented cricket craze. 

,* The vast middle class strata down to 
&e most wretched levels nearly went 
cf<*dy over the India-West Indies test series 
—as though everything they valued and 
Ibed for depended on the outcome of 
tkbse macthes. Cricket, as its Very 
look indicates, is a game of 
reactionary origin, a leisurely, lord¬ 
ly, sumptuous affair, a time-wasting 
parasitic luxury which is in no way 
connected with social progress (as so 
many other popular games ans) and 
in every way acts as an opiate on the 
jrwsciousnrss of the opnressed masses, 
'/ticket‘has been shunned by all countries 
(and by all international athletic orga¬ 
nisations) except a. few British colonies 
*nd semi-colonies where the curious feu- 
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dal-imperialist combine so typical of 
British reactionary culture still holds 
sway. And the poorest and craziest of 
these is India, lately the brightest jewel 
in the British crown. 

The strongest of all tragedies—a 
delicious comedy to the enemies of the 
people— is that vast numbers of the 
downtrodden Indian petty bourgeoisie 
(including the large bourgeoisified strata 
of th* proletariat) in a country where 
seventy per cent., of the people strug¬ 
gle for bare existence, where mass dea¬ 
ths due to starvation, exposure and 
medieval epidemics, the annual loss of 
eyesight by lakhs of famished children 
and the most merciless tramoling of 
the people’s liberties are the order 
of the day, should seek their beati¬ 
tude in a flew crickrt test 'matches. 
Strange that our pathetically degenerate 
p*thr bourgeois fwho used to be so rc- 
volutfonarv-minded a few years ago) 
including the most glaringly uncivic and 
unpatriotic sections of the people figh¬ 
ting their neighbours for the basest of 
gains should find their souls heaving with 
the patriotic impulse at th* prospect of 
a do7en odd pampered Indian p^r^sit^s 
scoring a win o^er their West I*d : an 
counterparts! Th*rt the consciousness 
of the vast national calamity d*»rk*nng 
the horizon should he obscured by the 
dust-clouds of thf cricket craze! 

As for the great W*st Tndhn cricket¬ 
ers fhcmselvse their brightest sTwmrn, 
the darlirta SoV»*r«. a r>-won of Negro 
descent, derKrpd bims'lf “bowled cv-r" 
on bein<* “knialited” bv the British 
whose shins had once carri'* J lskhs of 
Sobers* Af r icsu arv"»*tors J'W Ificred 
animals for sl'we hhrur on th* Am*- 
ririfi cotton ntsnWions. and who 
still draining the bfe-blood of th« 

Indian people. How absolute bl*s^ed 
out o^n crick-tinrr stars would h^ve 
been if they had been likewise k"igh* 
ted? 'alas, such crude forms 

of bafob’sh are not permitted under the 
neocolonial systrm. 

As we have said, the reactionary cul¬ 
tural superstructure n India is formida¬ 
ble, and vast sections of the poor are 
tragically under its seductive influence. 
And of all the diverge forms of the cul¬ 
tural opium administered. — the chauvi¬ 
nistic -hysteria,, thg drinking and sex¬ 


hunting habits, the Kali and Sani-wor- 
shipping mania, the cinema. »AIR and 
the brand-new television, the State-run 
gambling organisations, the reaclionaiy 
periodicals and the pornographic maga¬ 
zines— cricket is probably the most 
dangerous since it can attract vast num* 
bers of relatively clean-minded people 
including Naxalites who would shun 
most of the other patently dirtier forms 
of enjoyment. It is primarily in its 
capacity to beguile the innocent, to lure 
them further away from a sense of rea¬ 
lity, to mess up their social and class 
consciousness that the special role of cri¬ 
cket lies. And that is exactly why this 
big-cricket craze is being so carefully 
fostered by the Establishment through 
such a massive concentration of its pro¬ 
paganda media. 


Bangladesh 

New Wave of Repression 

From A Correspondent 

Dacca: The proclamation of the State 
of Emergency (on December 28 last) 
by the Awami League Government came 
at a moment when tensions were moun¬ 
ting and whep armed struggle was Ha¬ 
ling up in various parts of the country. 
Thus, this step by Muiib's Govern¬ 
ment did have an immediate political 
significance. Indeed, the Sheikh, his 
ruling party, and their allied g*curity 
services had long since buried their de¬ 
mocratic image and the idea that they 
are out to respect fundamental human 
rights, but this Proclamation was more 
than a formalisation of the existing 
situation. The formal suspension of 
civil rights and the concentration of prac¬ 
tically absolute power in the hands of 
Sheikli Mujibur Rahman was followed 
by a substantial offensive against the 
left opposition in the country and against 
the population in general. The arrest 
and murder of Sikdar, and the sudden 
offensive against slum«dwellers f and 
against the helpless 'shelterless people* 
Ibostuhara) m Dacca show that Mu : ib 
and his machinrev of repression (in 
particular the Rakkhi Bahini and various 



secret police organisations, like the 
Prime Minister's Vigilance Group* and 
l9ie 'Special Branch*) have shed of all 
pretensions of tolerance. 

Only three days after the proclama¬ 
tion of the State of Emergency (on 
January l, 1975), a police party from 
a house in Chittagong port arrested 
Siraj Sikdar, the leader of the East 
Bengal Proletarian Paity (EBPP). His 
arrest and subsequent death wfere an¬ 
nounced in a press release from Dacca 
on January 3. According to this report. 
Sikdar had made a 'confessional state¬ 
ment*, agreed to point out the hide-outs 
of his party, but had tried to escape 
when taken to these hide-outs and killed 
while trying to escape. 

Both the details of the announcement 
and the time of its publishing left room 
for many doubts. Observers in Dacca 
reacted with scepticism, arguing that 
the statement was false. After all the 
Government of Bangladesh at this mo¬ 
ment of its crumbling fo power had an. 
interest in creating confusion and un¬ 
certainty amongst leftist parties and re¬ 
volutionary cadres. But when next day 
pictures of Sikdar’s dead body appeared 
in Dacca newspapers, little doubt was 
left regarding the fate of this hero of 
armed struggle. 

On the other hand, there is hardly 
any doubt that the newspaper story of 
his 'confession* and attempted 'escape* 
Is fake. It is almost certain that Sik¬ 
dar refused to extend any cooperation 
to Mujib’s dogs of terror (the set police 
posses, and was tortured to death. 
Apparently, Mujibur Rahman did not 
hesitate to have him killed. 

Thus, a hot winter in the history of 
Bangladesh passed. Sikdar was killed at a 
moment when he was becoming increa¬ 
singly popular. Since December 16 
people’s dislike of his terrorist methods 
was giving way more and more to ap¬ 
proval of his unswerving line of armed 
struggle and violence against the oppres¬ 
sive regime of Muiibur Rahman. On 
the 'Day of Victory’ Sikdar’s East Ben¬ 
gal Proletarian Party had called for a 
hartal which turned out to be remark¬ 
ably successful in rural Bangladesh. 
Most of the underground parries, like 
the 'traditional* Mgrxist-Leninut fac¬ 
tions of Morift-Alauddift, Toaha, and 


Abdul Haq, had given their support to 
this hartal. The mood of the people 
was pecoming increasingly militant, as 
can be gauged from a number of events 

For example, on December 25 at least 
three important members of the Awami 
League (among others the MP of Kush- 
tia, Kibria) were killed while they were 
praving in mosques. The attitude of the 
people in these areas in which the events 
took place shows that, rather than be¬ 
ing angry at this rough disturbance of 
the holy prayers, they silently approved 
of the execution of 'enemies of the 
people’! 

Furthermore, thle armed ‘actions by 
or under the cover of Abdul Haa’s East 
Pakistan Communist Party in the dis* 
trict of Kushtia and in various parts of 
north Bangladesh were becoming more 
frequent. In ihe district of Baris al there 
were rases of 'spontaneous rebellion* bs 
people who often do not understand 
Sikdar’s political lin*. but who never¬ 
theless considered him the true repre¬ 
sentative of the'unvoidahle’ armed strug¬ 
gle against the rule of merchants and 
political touts connected with th* Awami 
League. And when the State of Fmer- 
g-prv was announced, cadres of Sikdar’s 
ERPP were quick to challenge this 
tightening of repression through raids 
on police outposts and through attacks 
on ihe f^^es of the Rakkhi Bahini. 
Heavy Blow 

What will hannen to Sikdar’s party 
and to the revolutionary struggle, after 
bis desth} Undoubtedly, in the short 
run Muiib has dealt a heavy blow at 
the underground opposition. M**nv 
Bengalis mourned the loss of this reb*»h 
And cadres who looked with Wind ad¬ 
miration un to his personal leader*Wo 
are demoralised. Many opponent* within 
the proletarian movement who disapprov¬ 
ed of his terrorist tactics and his tendem 
cv towards sectarianism, n-vcrthelcs* 
admit that he has made a significant con¬ 
tribution to the revolutionary struggle 
in Bangladesh. Thus, WbatmVr turn 
that struggle may take, Sikdar has ad¬ 
vanced the movement. 

On the ©the* hand, his historical role 
has been fulfilled. In the evolution 
At present the need of the proletariat 
movement, he had become an obstacle. 
At present the need of the proletarian 


moment is for a serious mass line and 
for maximum unity amongst Ma,n$it<j 
Leninist groups. Here, Sikdar’s teik ^ 
torist tendencies and his tactics 
blackmailing were an obstacle. Now, 
maybe his party comrades will reconsi-‘ 
der some of the tactics of their leader,^ 
and after a temporary vacuum a cor¬ 
rect political line and a unified revolu¬ 
tionary leadership may emerge. In the 
end Mujib’s cruelty may turn out to 
be counter-productive. 

For the time being, however, the Stale 
of Emergency will strfmgthen She Ire-4 
pression by Muiib’s police apparatus. 
As a concequencc of the Emergency 
rules anybody can be arrested and de-^ 
tained without anv court protection. 
The so-called 'lawful authorities* can en¬ 
ter and reach any place “susperted of 
being used for purposes prejudicial to 
the security or public safety or intere|t 
of Bangladesh”. Political parties anti 
groupings can be prohibited, and the 
Goversment can prevent the circulation 
of any newspaper. Censorship has al¬ 
ready been instituted and demonstra¬ 
tions and strikes hive b**en prohibited by| 
decree. * 

The most conspicuous consenuence % df 
the State of Em?T<*encv till now has been 
th/* large scale o*5*nsive against illegal 
settlements on government property m 
Dacca. The action does not touch the 
occupation of buildings and stone-houses 
(of former collaborators) by fh* nou¬ 
veau-riche Awami Leaguers. The vic¬ 
tims of this clean-lhe-citv-drive are the 
thousands of ‘shelters’ who had been 
encouraged bv the 'Father of the Nation’* 

himself in 1972 to make use of eronti^ 
sprees in the city area. Forced bv police 
bamboo sticks and bv the threat of 
guns of the R^kMii Bahini, e^-rwJifre 
in the city whole qusrt*rs of bamboo- 
shelters. tea stores and litri** workshops 
are being broken down. With brutal 
violence masses of pauperised slum- 
dwellers and lumpen-proletariat ar* dri¬ 
ven out of th- city without any prosp-ct of 
work elsewhere, and without clarifica¬ 
tion of this sudden expulsion. Impover¬ 
ished people who had come to D»cea Us^ 
a consequence of the misrule by this < 
Govemm-nt sre le»vfng for an uncer¬ 
tain destiny—according to some for cer¬ 
tain death. Tt is like (he migration of 
a nation, avobiag at ?e»«* **e.. hundred 
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thousand people. 

* Mujib’s rage against the militant op¬ 
position in the country may have killed 
■'the symbol of armed struggle. But re¬ 
sistance will continue. In Dacca things 
look quiet, for newspapers cannot pub¬ 
lish reports about clashes and vio¬ 
lent fighting outside the capital. That 

* the Government is very busy counter¬ 
ing armed resistance is indicated among 
other things, by the fact that Migs of the 
Bangladesh Air Force regularly cross ihe 

• air al>o\e the capital. From Chittagong 
and elsewhere information is coming 
about battles between government forces 


and guenlla units. In particular the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts continue to pro¬ 
vide a spectre of full-scale war.. Accor¬ 
ding to observers events there are a 
follow-up of the action of the Indian 
Army against the Mizos in 1972. This 
time the opposing forces on both sides 
are more varied. Mujib’s hated Rakkhi 
Bahini, the BDR (Bangladesh Rifles), 
and the Rangladseh army are entangled 
in an armed costrontation with leftist 
guerillas and rebellious national mino¬ 
rity groups. A veiled civil war. 

*This article was written before Mu jib 
became President. 


New Delhi and Nepal 

R. P. Muluck 


W HAT happened on December 15 
last when the Nepal Army Head¬ 
quarters was burnt down within a brief 
half-an-hour may not be a mystery after 
,all. Last year Kathmandu’s most magni- 
f ficent building, the Sinha Durbar, 

4 (Central Secretariat) was the victim of 
a Brer that did not look like the result 
* of mere accident. Last year, increased 
subversive activities by the feudal-bour¬ 
geois literati of Nepal, many of whose 
leaders have found sanctuary in this 
country and political support from their 
class confreres, added a new dimension 
to the possibility of internal rebellion, 
at a few places nt least selectively 
chosen from the Tern area. Clashes 
have already occurred leading to the 
death of 16 men at Okhaldunga, inclu- 
4 ding some leading members of the Nepal 
Congress leadership; besides a bomb 
was thrown at a site near Pokhra where 
King Birendra was presumed ft> have 
been present at the time. These events 
fall into one composite picture, the em¬ 
bryonic plan of those elements who are 
out to strike now to bring about an en¬ 
forced change in the Nepalese Pancha- 
p yati System. Ihe King's latest step to 
y/ submit the system to review by a com- 
/ mission in an open mamier is a sequel 
to the series of incidents that began 
with Nepalese protests against the change 


in Sikkim’s political status in which 
India was involved as the prime mover. 
New Delhi’s reassessment of its Nepal 
policy started from this focal point. 

The following facts stand out: 1) 
conscious sections of tlhc Nepalese intelli¬ 
gentsia fear that the much too obvious 
economic influence that India wields may 
turn into an instrument of political pres- 
surisation. ii) After the virtual assimila¬ 
tion of Sikkim within the political sys¬ 
tem of India, and the slow erosion of 
Bhutan's independence (it has in reality 
no say in the formation of any foreign- 
policy options and despite its member¬ 
ship of the U.N. is but a protege of 
India), New Delhi’s newly assertive 
power-wielders cannot suffer in Nepal 
Ihe existence of either a buffer State, or 
a tranquillising link of po\^er-balance 
between itself and Peking; it must have 
a regime in Kathmandu that would be 
more friendly to it than to China, and 
by implication less sovereign that it is 
now. (iii) The* present economic 
backwardness and masshfe poverty in 
Nepal, the very limited achievement of 
the scheme for devolution of power to 
T the grass-roots) levels of society, also 
the near-failure of the allied scheme of 
a village-oriented, decentralised econo¬ 
my where the incentive for development 
generates from the lowest strata and the 
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fruits are shared/ collectively by the 
massess, have led to crisis conditions 
and may be utilised by hostile elements 
within as well as outside. 

It is against this perspective that the 
efforts of Nepal’s leadership and of the 
rising left forces should be viewed. In¬ 
deed the lattter arc now on the anvil of 
history, facing antagonistic attacks from 
the right conservatives as well as from 
pseudo-progressives. Can they shape 
the present system into a form to meet 
the challenge? 

What is and what should be India's 
Nepal policy-' Not only is Nepal geo¬ 
graphically the most contiguous of all 
neighbouring States, its people are, be¬ 
sides. the closest to Indians, politically, 
economically, culturally and even ethni¬ 
cally. These facts of history are well 
known and have been recognised b} r 
many in India. 

However, the other fact — a crucial 
one at that —is that Indians generally 
are not aware of the real implications 
of the Government of India’s approach 
to and policy regarding Nepal. It hardly 
helps if information about Nepal is limi¬ 
ted to pet obsessions like the one about 
partvless panchnyati system—that it is not) 
the reflection of people’s desire; or the 
other of a ruling elite opportunistically 
clinging to the monarchy to satisfy its 
vested interests and to project an anti- 
Indian populist stance for diverting peo¬ 
ples attention from unsolved internal 
problems. From such premises grow 
New Delhi’s policy formulations. The 
recent phase of strain in relations is the 
result of an assessment at the highest 
level that sonw; ‘development’ within 
Nepal could wipe out the power-base 
of the ruling elite in Nepal, paving the 
way to re-nppearancc of a parliament¬ 
arian party-led system of governance 
and situations. This assessment leads to 
political pressure for helping to power 
an entrenched Nepalese bourgeoisie 
ostensibly national but in reality tagged 
to the Indian ruling class by a thousand 
and one commercial, economil and poli¬ 
tical stakes. 

Piqued by anti-Indian demonstrations 
over Sikkim, New Delhi has started a 
campaign that Nepal is truculent and m- 
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Constitution of the People’s 
Republic of China: 


transigent, that Nepal is not even co¬ 
operating in finishing projects like the 
Kosi Canal and Karnali hydel power- 
production. It is forgotten that the Kosi 
irrigation project is likely to benefit 
India mainly and Nepal only incidental¬ 
ly, and that the yet-untapped immense 
power-potential in north-west Nepal is 
a priceless resource that Nepal can ill 
afford to sell away to the power-hungry 
industrial entrepreneurs and kulak far¬ 
mers of India at dirt-cheap rates. Never¬ 
theless, the rising, super-suffused na¬ 
tionalistic leadership in New Delhi is 
pleased to think that all sub-Himalayan 
peoples on India’s northern frontier, and 
their distinctly different ethnic-cultural 
groups are only too anxious to merge 
their identity with* India's national stream, 
Strangely enough, even radical political 
thinkers in India have been misled, 
through lack of information, about the 
realities and force of people’s ethos and 
thus lend unconscious support to the 
end of traditional neo-imperialist de¬ 
signs. The people of India, specially 
those belonging to the working classes, 
tn urban and rural areas, should take 
effective steps to establish a healthy and 
comprehensive rapport with the Nepa¬ 
lese, their just urges and aspirations 
and also reciprocate in their desire to 
achieve an international poise, based on 
absolute equality of relations with both 
China and India. 

The Nepalese Prime Minister recently 
visited New Delhi to urge the lattier to 
reformulate its Nepal policy. It appears 
that Nepal has had the pinch of what 
appears to be the first phase of econo¬ 
mic war, the stopping of supply of pet¬ 
rol, diesel and other vital petrochemicals 
There is disconcerting talk that the scope 
of this .tightening of economic sci*cws 
may reach out to essential consuider 
commodities like fertiliser, cloth and sail. 
It is perhaps not widely known that the 
(quantum and total value of those Indian 
exports which directly benefit Nepal’s 
economy and help its growth have been 
falling over the past twelve years or so, 
that is. since the time Nepal gave up 
“democracy” and Went in for a party- 
Jess, panchayati system. The trade and 
transit pact which expired in 1970 was 
followed by illiberal bargaining and 
political pressures. 


Karim 

flPHE first Soviet Constitution bore 
witness to the fact that mankind 
was on the threshold of a new era, for 
the working class had entered the his¬ 
torical stage by seizing state power from 
the exploiting classes in Russia. The 
modern working class waging a relent¬ 
less struggle for over a century in which 
they suffered many cruel defeats were 
led to victory by the Bolsheviks m the 
eventful month of October 1971. Be¬ 
fore that many a heroic son and daugh¬ 
ter of t’lv working class in the 1848 
revolution, in the Paris Commune of 
1871 and the V905 uprising in Russia 
had laid down his or her life. 

The first Soviet Constitution bearing 
the unmistakable stamp of the Fathers 
of modern socialism, Marx and Engels, 
as well as the experience of the Bolshe¬ 
vik Party mean that for the persecuted 
and hunted worker there was now a 
home- -the USSR which encompassed 
one-sixth of the globe. 

The Constitution adopted on January 
17, 1^75 by the Fourth National Con¬ 
gress of the Peoples’ Republic of China 
was the leaffirmation of the fundamental 
principles laid dows by the first Soviet 
Constitution as well as a continuation 
of and a development from it. Thus 
Article I of the General Principles states 
clearly and simply. "The Peoples Re¬ 
public of China is a socialist State of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat led 
hy the working class and based on the ^ 
allianrc of the workers and peasants’*. 

It is Article 28 of the Constitution 
which restoies to the working class its 
most powerful weapon of struggle next 
to ihe partv—namely the fight to strike. 
The right to strike was a criminal offence 
under feudal law. After decades of strug¬ 
gle in F.urope, the workers won this right 
in tlie nineteenth century. It is this 
weapon which the workers used not only 
to win concessions for themselves but 
also to conquer powei from the bour¬ 
geoisie. With the overthrow of the 


Essack 

capitalist system, this right was gone, ^ 
for how could one strike against one’s 
own workers* State and against onle’s 
own nationalised enterprises? Chang 
Chun-Chiao who read the report on this 
part of the revision of the Constitution * 
said that the move came from Mao 
himself as "In accordance with Chairman 
Mao’s proposal the specification that citi-» 
yens enjoy the freedom to strike has 
been added to Article 2 of the draft". 

The basic question is why should the 
working class be accorded the right to 
strike against their own socialist State 
and against their own nationalised en- ♦ 
lerprises? The answer is that Mao Tse 
tung has grasped the supreme truth that 
socialist society covers a long historic 
period. In this period not only will there 
be classes, but also class contradictions. 
And if the contradictions pose the dan-, 
ger of becoming antagonistic when the ^ 
bourgeoisie, having wormed their way/ 
want to seize state power, then there is 
no alternative but to continue with the # 
class struggle. The truth then from the 
Chinese experience is that the class strug¬ 
gle continues between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat in this entire histo¬ 
rical period. The bourgeois will not be 
a fat man with a .bulging belly smoking 
i fat cigar because all the factories and 
other means of production have been 
nationalised But he is found in thei 
socialist State sector, in the socialised 
enterprises, in the collective farms and ♦ 
; n the entire siiperstucture including the 
party and the army. He betrays himself 
tn his working style and his attitude to 
workers and above all in his ideology. 

The Cultural Revolution showed how 
and where the bourgeoisie had wormed 
itself into. It was the victory of the 
proletariat over the bourgeoisie that made 
restoration of capitalism in China even v 
more difficult. 

The bourgeoisie has to be fought; the 
bourgeoisie has to be suppressed. For 
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the working class to , exercise 
its role of dictatorship it is not enough 
for it to have its vanguard party. Ex¬ 
perience Had shown that it is precisely 
m this party that the bourgeoisie had 
wormed its way and occupied leading 
positions. Hence it is necessary for the 
working class to have its weapon res¬ 
tored to it—the weapon of the srtike. 

Those familiar with recent Chinese 
history know that its working class, ma¬ 
tured in the period of socialist construc¬ 
tion and tempered in the Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution, 1 * politically cons¬ 
cious. 1 1 will not use the strike weapon 
lightly and certainly not for a few 
yuan more her* 0 or there. During the 
CuIturJ Resolution the bourgeoisie tried 
It) incite thi» workers to come out on 
strike for ceonomic demands but failed. 
The strike weapon thus will be jised as 
a political weapon against the bourge¬ 
oisie in older to maintain and reinforce 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The bourgeoisie through their media 
have used the term ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat” to strike terror in the minds 
of certain intellectuals. They have con¬ 
jured up pic lures of absolute authorita¬ 
rian rule, concentration camps, firing 
Mjuads and the hangman's noose. But 
Articles 12, 13 and 14 show that there 
are two sides, dictatorship over the 
bourgeoisie and dcmociacy for the work¬ 
ers, peasants and soldiers. Thus Article 
14 says that “the State deprives the land¬ 
lords, rich peasants, reactionary capital¬ 
ists and other bad elements of political 
rights for specified periods of time.... 
provide them with the opportunity to 
«rn a living. . . supporting themselves 
by their own labour". 

But Article 12 shows that the dicta¬ 
torship has to also be an ideological one, 
for the proletariat must exercise dicta¬ 
torship over the bourgeoisie in the super¬ 
structure, including all spheres of cul¬ 
ture. 

Democracy for the people is enshri¬ 
ned in Articles 13 asd 28. In the latter 
it states- “Citizens enjoy freedom of 
speech, correspondence, the press, the 
assembly, association, profession, de-* 
monstration, freedom to strike, and en¬ 
joy freedom to believe in religion asd 
freedom not to believe in religion and 
1o propagate atheism". In Article 13 


it says: “Speaking out freely airing 
views fully, holding great debates and 
writing big character posters are new 
forms of carrying os social w l revolution 
created by the massse of the people. 
The State shall ensure to the masses 
the right to use these forms”. 

Section 27 accords to the workers and 
peasants another right against their own 
leaders if necessary. Thus it says: “Citi¬ 
zens have a right to lodge to the organs 
of dm State at any level written or oral 
complaints of transgression of law or 
neglect of duty on the part of any per¬ 
son working in an organ of State. No 
one shall attempt to hinder or obstruct 
the making of such complaints or re¬ 
taliate”. 

It is this democracy for the people, 
carried now into law from the practice 
of the proletarian revolution that must 
“lead to personal ease of mind and live¬ 
liness” that must promote unity and dis- 
»ipline. 

Oppreisive and exploitative societies 
have been known for persecution of their 
minority nationalities. They have often 
been used as scapegoats to divert and 
spill the hatred of the masses against 
their exploiters on these defenceless and 
often rightlrss people. The chauvinism, 
and evil heritage of feudalism and capi¬ 
talism, has been carried through into 
socialist societies. Lenin before his death 
launched an attack against Big Russian 
chauvinism which had infected some 
leading Bolsheviks. Chauvinism is the 
ideology of the bourgeoisie and Article 4 
in combating this stales. “AH national¬ 
ities are equal. Big nationality chau¬ 
vinism and local nationality chauvinism 
must be combated. All the nationalities 
have t!hc right to use their own spoken 
and written languages”. 

This together with the rights of women 
the revolutionaries will have to uphold 
even if it meant going against th« 
stream. 

The Fourth Congress was representa¬ 
tive of the entire people, including repre¬ 
sentatives from the overseas Chinese and 
from Taiwan. The 7864 deputies re¬ 
presented not only industrial workers 
peasants, army men and Evolutionary 
intellectuals but also minority nationali¬ 
ties. Women reprseented 22 l A of the 


delegates. But in accordance with Arti¬ 
cle I the decisive force were the worker, 
peasant and soldier deputies. Together 
they accounted for 72% of the total* 
The working class through its alliance 
with the peasantry does not exercise 
theoretical but actual power in the high¬ 
est legislative body of the land. 

Foreign Affairs 

The preamble states that in interna*- 
tional affairs China will uphold the pro- 
1 eta nan internalionalist line and hence 
will strengthen unity wih socialist coun- 
tries and all oppressed peoples and op¬ 
pressed nations. This will mean that 
there will be no change in China's inter¬ 
national duty towards liberation move¬ 
ments engaged in armed struggle against 
colonialism. 

Chang Chiu Chiao said: “Like the 
morning sun, our socialist system is very 
young. But it is very rich in experience. 
It has faced and tried to solve the pro¬ 
blems of bridging the gap between men¬ 
tal and physical labour and that of the 
countryside and the towns. It has gra¬ 
ppled and found an answer as to how 
to tram the youth to be worthy succes¬ 
sors when the present generation is no 
more. They have not only participated 
in the cultural revolution in their millions 
but also in their millions they have gone 
into the countryside and linked them¬ 
selves up with the peasant masses". 

Marx and Engels limited by their time 
could only delineate in broad outline the 
transitional, and the final phase of com¬ 
munism. The first which China is in. 
is characterised by the slogan—. “To 
each according to his ability to each ac¬ 
cording to his work”. The final one wilL 
be “to each according to his ability ta 
each according to his needs”. Linen 
laid down the broad stra¬ 
tegy of now to consolidate the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat, ll is Mao who 
has uncovered the basic law operating 
in socialist society—that of the existence* 
of classes, class contradictions both an¬ 
tagonistic and non-antagonistic. The 
solution of the former lies in class strug¬ 
gle and persistence in revolution. 

For Frontier contact 
POPULAR BOOK STALL, 

Near Bank of India, 
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Book Review 

An Unusual Diplomat 


A MOMENT IN TIME 
By Apa Aant 

Orient Longman Ltd. Rs 40 

I NDIA is certainly not tin* only country 
in the world to boast of a long 
tradition of mysticism. T'nere are others, 
mostly underdeveloped, to share this 
^honour. But no other country can 
claim to> have achieved successfully such 
a symbolic growth ot ult la-modern poli¬ 
ticking and traditional mysticism as one 
finds in India. Here politics means an 
experiment with the Truth, and even a 
diplomat's proveikially Machiavellian job 
is a spiritual quest for the ultimate mea¬ 
ning of Life. 

Apa Pant, formerly High Commis¬ 
sioner for India in London, has sincerely 
tried in A Moment in Time to bring 
home to us this uniqueness of Indian 
politics as embodied in his career. His 
life as a son of the magnanimous Raja 
of the princely State Aund is a message 
for those who are still lamenting the loss 
of privy purses, and his career as an 
ambassador is a lesson for his colleagues 
in what is best in Indian politics and 
religion. No doubt Padmashri Pant’s 
autobiography will touch thd right 
chord in the hearts of many patriots in 
India, the most advanced country in the 
world in spiritual terms. 

1 He has dedicated his book to the 
proud and i>oru people of the Aundh 
villages, who foi the first thirty years of 
my life, toiled, sweated, went without 
food, to tolerate and pmvide my houses, 
elephant, cars, gliders, travels, play and 
study abroad.' It shows that Apa Saheb. 
unlike the Rajas of other Princely States, 
has his heart in the right place. Tne 
first few chapters of his hook relate how 
he tried to pay the debt he owed to his 
tubjects by setting up a democratic gov¬ 
ernment in Aund at a time when demo¬ 
cracy in other parts of British India was 
only a dream Noble must be the heart 
of the democrat who still suffers from a 
sense of guilt life tfhis* ‘My annual cx- 
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penses at Oxfoid could have meant one. 
year’* food, clothing, shelter, education 
for childien, for iwo hundred Aund. 
families. ’ 

The most valuable part of the book, 
undoubtedly is that which recounts his 
experience of the democratic experiment 
in Aund, a subject of great historical 
importance. It is a pity thai there is 
as yet no book about the Aund ‘experi¬ 
ment'. Looking back Mr Pant now 
sees the scheme for the Federation of 
Deccan States and hi* initial resistance 
against the nterger of Aund with the 
Indian Union as an idealistic blunder, but 
his realisation is still tinged with a me¬ 
lancholy nostalgia. A little more frank¬ 
ness on this subject would have 
perhaps brought us nearer the ‘Truth',, 
the a\owed aim of his diplomatic career. 

In fact, A moment in Time is Apa 
Pant's spiritual autobiography tracing 
the growth of a diplomat's mind toward 
a real awareness of the ‘Eternal Now*, 
his diplomatic missions being covert spi¬ 
ritual adventures. Whatever he happens 
to be, Tibet, Egypt or Indonesia, he 
would rather go on ^gleaning spiritual 
truths than prv into the corridors of 
power. 

If h* remembers a political figure like 
Sukarno it is more for his interest in 
Hindu philosophy than for his politics. 
If he writes about the Dalai Lama, it is 
because he is the greatest authority on 
Nirvana. Great personalities, like the 
Mahatma, Nehru, the Raja of Aund and 
Indira Gandhi*as Mr Pant would have 
us believe, have their ‘curas*. ‘vibrations* 
and ‘radiations*. While massaging the 
Mahatma's ‘soft, supple* body, 
he felt so 'giddy' under the impact of 
His powerful 'radiations, *as if *T had 
been whirling at a mad speed on £ 
roundabout*. The best part of Mr Pant’s 
autobiography is however concerned 
with the occult powers of monks and 
sootb-sayers in Tibet Sikkim, ‘Bhutan, 
and Indonesia. The most interesting ex¬ 
ample is probably the story of a Tibetan 


lama stopping the rain with his rituals. 
Once Nehru on his journey to Tibet was 
caught in the rain, but he crossed into 
bright sunshine in Tibet. When Mr 
Pant thanked the lama for the good 
weather, he said: “This time I did not 
have to pray or go through the rituats. 
Prime Minister Nehru is a Boddhisatta. 
He brings his own good weather with 
him’*. So ii is clear that not only the 
lamas, but Nehru also could do miracles 
with personal ‘aura* or ‘radiations*. 

In a book that deals mainly with such 
mystical phenomena and uncanny mira¬ 
cles politics seems an awkward intruder. 
Mr Pant should have left it out altoge¬ 
ther. His book, as the publisher’s blurb 
says, is the author’s ‘autobiographical 
reflections on the profound questions of 
life*: and when ‘profound questions of 
life* mean magic, miracles, tantra and 
other obscurantist rituals, what business 
has politics the disturb them. But, as 
tfhe Indian tradition would have it, mys¬ 
ticism invariably |eads to politics and 
if politics comes, can mysticism be far 
behind? So Mr Pant’s A moment in 
Time begins and ends with mysticism, 
with politics making a brief appearance 
occasionally. Even his political com¬ 
ments on East-West relation, problems 
of development and dangers of centra¬ 
lised power have an ‘aura’ of religiosity 
that is likely to confirm many Western 
observers in their belief that spiritualism 
i* still India’s largest export trade. And 
that is likely to make Mr Pant feel 
rather happy and proud, for Ohina. 
India’s rival, has. he believes, very little 
to contribute to the spiritual salvation of 
the world, in spite of her material pro¬ 
gress. 

Reading Apa Pant’s book one would 
hardly disagree with Indira Gandhi 
when she says in t&e foreward: ‘Apa 
Sahib is not the usual diplomat*. Surely 
the diplomat who is more interested ill 
erecting two shrines, one to tfhe elephant¬ 
headed Ganesh and the other to the 
monkey-god Hanuman in Sikkim than 
in being diplomatically effective is not 
the usual diplomat by world standards. 
Or, is he the usual Indian diplomat, a 
proud synthesis of Western liberal edu¬ 
cation and Indian obscurantism? 

Dipendu Chakrabarti 
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Twelfth New York Film Festival 

Gautam Dasgui’ta 


£ | \ ER the past eleven years the New 
^ York Film Festival, under the 
artistic guidance and directorship of 
Richard Rourl. has emerged as a' highly 
reputable cultural event. It has consis¬ 
tently managed to avoid the unfortunate 
fate of the festivals at Cannes and Ber¬ 
lin which atfe rapidly turning into mar¬ 
keting grounds for “art-house” films. 
Since most of the commercially viable 
film* art- picked up at the European film 
fairs, the festival in New York, held 
late* in the year, is conducted in a far 
more relaxed manner. Freed from com- 
mncial trappings and the superficial 
glamour of a ' sale? show *, the New 
Yoik Film Festival can concentrate on 
bringing together a varied assortment of 
films tinl aie representative of the best 
and the most innovative work being 
don** foi the screen. 

The 12th New ,York Film Festival, 
was held at Alice Tully Hall 

with far less fanfare than in pre¬ 

ceding veais. Contrary to one’s cxpec- 
titions. the festival opened with Don't 
Cry With Your Month Fall, a French 
entry and the second film of the rela¬ 
tively unknown 28-year-old director Pas¬ 
cal Thomas. But then again last year's 
festival was not a usual one. Although 
it had its quota of films by well-establi¬ 
shed direcors such as Bunuel, Rivette, 
Bresson, Resnais and Malle, the orga¬ 
nisers, in a show of daring, had inclu¬ 
ded several lesser known figures like 
Thomas, Daniel Schmid, Jack Hazan, 
Wim Wenders and Sergio Ricardo, who. 
in their own way, sought artistic expres¬ 
sion and fulfilment in highly personal, 
idiosyncratic and refreshing idioms. How¬ 
ever, the festival was weighted in favour 
of French entries and t!be absence of 
films from other countries was notice¬ 
able. In spite of this, the festival was 
immensely exciting and gave an idea 
to movie-goers of the diverse directions 
that film-jmaking might ,pursue m the 
years to come. 

The best film, by far, at the 


festival was the long-awaited Lancelot 
of the Lake by Robert Bresson. Con¬ 
sidering his monumental achievements 
over the past few decades, one has come 
to expect nothing short of masterpieces 
from the director who gave us Diary 
of a Conntry Priest (1950) .Pickpocket 
(1959), Le Proces de Jeanne d’Arc 
0962), Moncbette (1966) and An 
Hasard, Balthasar (1966). With his 
*most recent film, Bresson once again 
proves true to his genius and cinematic 
style. Shot in subdued tones, the film 
longingly probes the fate of the rapidly 
dwindling knights of the Round Table 
after their quest for ihe Holy Grail had 
met with failure. Amidst the sparseness 
of King Arthur's medieval fortress, the 
film, while intermittently dwelling on the 
calamitous love relationship between 
Lancelot and Queen Guinevere, concerns 
itself predominantly with pietaphysical 
and spiritual longings. 

Lancelot reflects Bresson's obsession 
with the theme of human enslavement 
in highly articulate visual metaphors. 
Imprisoned in their armoured suits and 
helmets, the knights present an exterior 
from which all traces of their inner soul 
have been obliterated. And yet, in 
Bresson's vision *of the world, all we are 
left with is the outer shell, an outer self 
that for ever seeks to justify an inner 
existence. This seeming paradox in a 
world without God and faith is beauti- 
Fully rendered in a rhythmically complex 
pattern of ellipitcal cutting where the 
camera repeatedly returns to rest on the 
knight's armours in the fervent hope that 
we might catch a glimpse of die sou) 
underneath. 

Bresson's ascetic style is uniquely his 
own and one that grows organically from 
his personal concerns, but his insistence 
on externals, objects, and signs has in¬ 
fluenced several younger directors repre¬ 
sented at this festival. Daniel Schmid's 
La Paloma, the second film by the young 
Swiss director, is a hyper-kitt&ch, opera¬ 
tic version of the old Camille story. Film 


ed in a highly artificial idiom. La Paloma 
proceeds by stringing together a series 
of cliche-images familiar to movie-goers. 
“People", Schmid argues, “are more and 
more estranged, they do not live their 
action directly, but always through pic¬ 
tures perceived". It is through the use 
of signs and cinematic compositions bor¬ 
rowed from a past that La Paloma is 
constructed. This lends to the film a 
high level of artificiality, a certain sty- 
lisation which in turn reflects the notion 
that man is defined not by his inner self 
but by what he chooses to be and ap¬ 
pear on the outside. 

Inner and outer 

The dichotomy between the innei and 
the outer, between inner reality and out¬ 
er fiction, was equally well demonstrated 
in Jack Hazan's revealing portrait of 
the British painter David Hockney in 
The Bigger Splash. Shot with tfce rigour 
of an Antonioni film, Hazan constructs 
a semi-narrative, semi-poetic documentary 
which is quite a breakthrough in the 
cinema's attempts at novel approaches 
to documenary, film-making. The mea¬ 
gre plot revolves around Hockney's 
break-up with his lover prior to his New 
York exhibition. Training the camera 
on the artist's canvases in such a way 
that art seems real, reality takes on the 
feverish dimensions of Hockney's pain¬ 
tings in this successful venture by a 
young ’ British film-maker. 

This contemporary approach to film- 
making, where extreme stylisation is the 
norm, attains its apotheosis in the films 
by West German's prolific and talented 
young film-maker Rainer Werner Fass¬ 
binder. Born in 1945, Fassbinder has 
been active on stage both as an actor 
and a playwright. His career in films 
has by now assumed legendary propor¬ 
tions, and with Ali (last year's winner 
of the International Critics Prize at Can¬ 
nes and his third entry in the New York 
Film Festival) he has completed ovkr 
20 films. Theatrical in construction and 
melodramatic in nature. Ali is a poig¬ 
nant study of a sixty year-old cleaning- 
woman's love affair and eventual mar- 
riage with a young and virile Moroccan 
emigrant labourer. Lonfely individuals. 
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cast away from the mainstream of bour¬ 
geois living, they come together in the 
hope of finding solace in each other's 
arms. As the film progresses, their love 
turns sour due to the critical and con¬ 
demning gaze of a society which finds 
their union perverse.! Shunned like the 
plague a» it were, the couple are photo¬ 
graphed against barren streets. This 
technique not only comments on the film's 
theme, but also functions as a quasi- 
Brcchlian alienation device by calling 
attention to its artificial misc-en-scene. 

The other two West German entries 
failed to • ariy the bite and technical in¬ 
genuity of Fassbinder’s powerful film* 
Alexander Kluge's name wais a welcome 
return, but Part-Time Work of a Domes¬ 
tic Slave could not sufficiently dramatise 
its theme of a Utopian mother of three 
who. hounded from her job as a part- 
time abortionist's helper, is gradually 
politicised into selling hot-dogs wrapped 
in revolutionary pamphlets outside a 
factory. The film's casual and mean¬ 
dering approach to its ^uhjjelct resulted, 
in an incohesive work. The other film, 
which I did not get to see, was Wim 
Wenders* Alice in the cities. His second 
film is better known for his previ¬ 
ous screen adaptation of Handke's novel. 
The Goalie’s Anxiety aft the Penalty. 
Kick. His newest work is about a young 
Greman journalist in America who finds 
himself with a nine-year-old girl on 
his way home. According to the pro- 
gramme notes, the ’’film’s real subject 
is America and Europe their differences, 
of (ourse, but even more their simi¬ 
larities”. 

Stvlisation was carried to its farthest 
limits in Miklos Jancso’s Rome Wants 
Another C&esar and Brazilian director- 
composer Sergio Ricardo’s The Night of 
the Scarecro w . Both films dealt with 
themes of power and* presented revolu¬ 
tionary ideals through highly ritualistic 
and choreographic designs. Jancso’s 
ritualistic concerns have been evident 
>n all his earlier films through the pre¬ 
cise formalism and patterning of his 
visual panorama. In my brief inter¬ 
view with Jancso, he mentioned that all 
revolutions, in fact all human actions 
are conducted, consciously or uncons¬ 
ciously. through “elaborate ritual de¬ 
signs”. Inclined to agree, 1 neverthe¬ 


less found his film so esoteric and vague, 
thalt whatever ritualistic (implications 
were present remained unclear. 

Ricardo, on die other hand, offers an 
easily comprehensible social document, 
but clothes it in pseudo-religious, pas- 
sion-play-cum-musical forms ^that s|erve 
to complicate matters more than sim¬ 
plify them. Photographed 1 in luscious 
colours, the Brazilian peasants are con¬ 
trasted with their oppressors through a 
complex visual design that suggests, 
according to the programme notes, a 
“mixture of Dali, Debray and De Mille”. 

Ermanno Olrni’s The Circumstance 
was also partially flawed by the com- 
plexing and elliptical nature of the work. 
Focusing on an upper-class Milanese 
household, Olmi's extravagant camera¬ 
work seeks to capture the subtle changes 
in all members of the family as they 
react to external events. Heavy-hand¬ 
ed in its symbolic and metaphorical 
touches, the subtlety is lost when Olmi 
,repeatedly interjects scenes from a 
slaughterhouse presumably to draw a 
parallel with the senseless killing of the 
human soul. 

There were two American entries and 
one, titled Roots, featured four short 
film* by directors Mirra Bank, Marth, 
Coolidge, William Greaves and Martin 
Scorsese. All of them celebrate, in 
their own unique documentary fashion, 
an American past lovingly Recreated 
from ethnic standpoints. The other 
film, A Woman Under the Influence, 
was written and directed by John Cassa¬ 
vetes and superbly acted by Gena Row¬ 
lands as Mabel Longhetti, the emotion¬ 
ally disturbed wife of a blue-collar hus¬ 
band played by Peter Falk. It is a 
profoundly disturbing and compelling 
portrait of American society Searching 
to cope with the paranoia it has un¬ 
leashed in Mabel, a mother of three 
who is alienated from the workaday 
world of her husband and his friends 
As usual, Cassavetes insists on the 
truth from his actors and actresses by 
ruthlessly analysing their faces in a va¬ 
riety of close-ups. In what seems to be 
an improvisatory approach (although it 
isn’t), the film is strikingly real in its 
impact on the audience. 

Improvisation 

With regard to improvisation, the two 


films that were consciously created along 
these lines were Out One/Spectre and „ 
Celine and Julie Go Boating, both dir* ^ 
ected by Jacques Rivette. The former, 4 * 
a four and a quarter hour condensation 
of the 13-hour original Out One, is 
based loosely on Balzac’s Story of the / 
13. The cast, asked by Rivette to 
create their own character and dialogue, * 
developed an odd mixture of reality and 
fantasy. Under his strong directorial 
hand, the film avoided levels of psycho- 
dramatic indulgence but was neverthe- < 
less loosely strung together and, mostly 
because of its non-narrative or highly 
elliptical narrative structure, failed to ^ 
hold interest. 

This was not the case with his three 
and a quarter hour long fantasy 
Celine and Julie Go Boating. Again 
created out of a close rapport between 
the director and bis actresses. Juliet 
Berto (Celine) and Dominique Labourier * 
(Julie), the film is a very imaginative 
juxtaposition of Henry James* The 
Other House and a playful take-off on 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland. 
Acclaimed by Film Comment as the most 
important film to come out of France^ 
since 1968, Rivctte’s latest work deals % 
wi»h Celine fa magician) and Julie (a * 
librarian) who mysteriously become in¬ 
volved with a drama being played out • 
within the confines of a suburban home 
Tantalisingly hypnotic in presentation, 
with a tightly knit narrative structure, 
the film, in spite of Rivette’s exercises 
in improvisation and structuralist expe¬ 
rimentation, was extremely well re¬ 
ceived. 

Alain Tanner, working closely with 4 
Marxist art critic John Berger, was at^ 
hand to present his fourth and success¬ 
ful feature The Middle of the World. # 
Brechtian in form, the film deals with 
the extramarital affairs of a young 


ART FAIR 

The Art Critic, Frontier, reports: 
The Annual Calcutta Art Fair 75 is on 
at the Market Square near the New 
Market. All the important artists are 
exhibiting there and there is scope for v 
dialogue with them. You can have a s 
wonderful evening. It will stay open 
till March 4. 
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Swiss engineer with an emigrant Italian 
waitress. In pursuit of their romantic 
idyll, Tanners striking visuals and im¬ 
pressive soundtrack frequently comment 
on the isolation of Switzerland, the need 
for international dependence and, more 
• significantly, die baneful life of Swiss 
inhabitants secure in their wealth and 
bourgeois ideals. When the affair comes 
to an end, partly due to the waitress* 
realisation of the stasis of their situa¬ 
tion. and partly owing to the conform¬ 
ing pressures of society, the film throws 
hght simultaneously on human individu¬ 
ality and socio-political concerns. Beau¬ 
tifully rendered in colour, Tanner’s film 
onfirms his status as a director of the 
foremost rank in Europe today. 

Malle, Resnais and Bunuel, all three 
“ of whom were present at the screening 
of, fheir films, failed to generate much 
excitement. Malle’s Lacombe, Lncien, 
set in the French countryside towards 
die end of the German occupation, is a 
study in fascism. Lured by power and 
wealth, Lucien, a young French peasant 
lad of meagre means, finds himself a part 
of the local Nazi unit stationed near his 
home town. The proud possessor of a 
rcw identity, he is tom between bis alle¬ 
giance to the role of a/ collaborator and 
hw love for an innocent Jewish girl 
significantly named France. Naive, 
'awkWard, arrogant and vain, Lucien’s 
ambiguous and confused personality is 
revealed in his innocent, albeit threat¬ 
ening, relationship with France and her 
father, M. Albert Horn, played with 
consummate skill by Holger Lowenadler. 
Echoing Marcel Ophuls’ masterpiece do¬ 
cumentary The Sorrow and ithe Pity in 
its dissection of French collaborators 
'during the War, Malle's film renders its 
theme from a psychological point of 
view without too much emphasis on the 
political and social reality that engender¬ 
ed a politics of collaboration in an em¬ 
barrassing moment of French history. 

Resnais’ Sfavisky, hailed by Sight and 
Sound as a "Marienbad by daylight", 
revolves around the exploits of a noto¬ 
rious gambler Stavisky (Jean-Paul Bel¬ 
mondo) who, because of his financial 
gunning, brings about the downfall of 
/the French regime. Dovetailed into this 
grandiose tale of intrigue and interna¬ 
tional scandal are scenes from Trotsky’s 


exile which, instead of lending a historic 
perspective to the movie (as Resnais 
himself suggested), finally results in a 
mere distraction. Pnesented straight¬ 
forwardly, the film will disappoint those 
who have grown accustomed to Resnais’ 
elliptical style and his experiments with 
time, memory and the subconscious. 
Photographed in lush colours and set in 
the art-deco style of the early quarter of 
this century, the film is aj visual delight 
minus the inviting intrigue that compels 
us to watch Marienbad over and over 
again. 

The opening film by Pascal Thomas 
is a tender expose of French provincial 
life. Don't Cry Vltfc Your Month Full 
spans three generations and chronicles 
the ups and downs of life’s incessant 
Bow as it appears to a 15-year-old 
girl. Directed witty ease and an eye for 
the little things of life, the film is a 
charming interlude that looks at life in 
practical terms wihout the veil of fan¬ 
tasy, glamour or urban sophistication. 

BanoePs Film 

Fantasy, however, clothed in typically 
surrealistic fashion, was the expected 
subject of Bunuel’s The Phantom of 
Liberty. The closing film at the festi¬ 
val, Bunuel’s latest work is a strangely 
ironic and cynical comment on life taken 
for granted in its banal and dull exis¬ 
tence. Subverting common norms of 
behaviour and expectation in a chain 
of inter-related episodes, the film’s irony 
and playfulness is captured in the open¬ 
ing shot when a group of Spanish 
soldiers, liiyed up in front of a firing 
squad, cry out' "Down With Freedom". 
A tribute to the illogical workings of 
the mind and the irrationality of our 
heart*. The Phantom of Liberty is an 
exercise in surrealist technique and 
Bunuelian eifigmas, surprises and hu¬ 
mourous side-effects. Unfortunately, the 
film is devoid of the biting social wit 
of bis earlier The Discreet Charm of 
the Bourgeoisie or the religious satire of 
The Milky Way. 

The retrospective screenings, a neces¬ 
sary part of any film festival, was given 
over to a showing of Bunuel’s earlier 
works and to two films lesser known to 
the American public: Liebdei by Max 
Ophuls and Les Enfants Terrible*, Jean- 


Pierre Melville’s treatment of Cocteau’s 
novel. Of the short films shown at this 
festival, except for Chabrol’s 52- 
minute version of Henry James* short 
story The Bench of Desolation, the others 
were of no great import. 

And so one looksl forward once more 
lo the next New York Film Festival 
with the hope that it will be just as 
daring and aesthetically satisfying as 
this one. 


Letters 

Unity 

Comrade Ashim Chatterjee holds 
(4. 1. 1975) that, "the formation of 
CPI (ML) on 22nd April", was in the 
main correct", that "All comrades", 
"specially in the struggling areas felt 
its necessity and demanded it. As such 
it was the product of objectives necessity**. 
What does he mean by "all comrades’* ? 

In fact, the coming to power of the CM 
leadership was opposed by the largest 
section of comrades belonging to the 
revolutionary camp. Then, how does the 
fact of belonging to a ’struggling* area, 
(by which he means only those areas 
where peasant movements were going on, 
thereby continuing the old tradition of 
holding ideological struggles and strug¬ 
gles of working class as not being strug¬ 
gles!) lead by itself to the thoughts t 
being correct? Is it not particularly 
misleading to think like this after all 
the struggles led by the comrades of the 
’struggling* areas have been defeated? 
Then Comrade AC argues that "without 
the formation of CPI (ML) the struggle 
of Debra and Gopiballavpur would not 
have been possible". But is it not a 
much more important fact that it was 
because of the formation of the party 
that the struggles collapsed > In places 
like Srikakulam the possibilities as well 
as the movements were excellent before 
the party formation. But after it they 
collapsed. 

It is true that due to the (incorrectly 
based) feeling that at last a correct lead¬ 
ership has emerged, and the revolutionary 
heroism of the cadres, the sensational 
appeal of the adventuristic line before 
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the crisis ridden masses, the publicity 
given to the 'action* by the enemy etc. 
the line of CM led to some ’dazzling’ 
initial successor. But the reasons for and 
the results of the initial successes were 
also those leading to failure. At the same 
time the same cause enhanced another 
contrary process that was much more 
powerful, deep-seated and longterm - 
the process of getting isolated from the 
people. ‘What is real growth’ of the 
struggles? In the initial stages 
growth means laying the basis of further 
growth, setting up processes and machi¬ 
nery that assure long-tyerm, permanent 
and increasing growth. Can these ’ini¬ 
tial successes’ lhat sabotaged the basis 
of furthei growth be called real growth? 

Comrade AC claims that the party 
congress had the unique distinction of 
upholding the banner of Marxism-Lemn- 
ism-Mao's thought”. But he himself 
admits that "the whole congress surren¬ 
dered to left sectarian pblicies. . . .** 
Then, what did the congress uphold? 

AC: “Negation of the formation of 
CPI (ML) is the negation of all the 
valuable experiences of armed struggle, 
both positive and negative, in the recent 
past gained through tremendous sacri¬ 
fice. As such, it is a h|etrayal of the 
martyrs*’. Does he means that those who 
think that party formation was wrong 
are not even revolutionaries, or their 
understanding of Marxism is so shallow 
that they will be incapable of understan¬ 
ding the experiences of the revolutionary 
struggle? since then i Now we come to the 
spirit and the attitude reflected in this 
'argument*. In the past, even when the 
Party formation was being announced 
Kami Sanyal hinted that all those who 
thought party formation to be wrong 
were non-revolutionary and petty bour¬ 
geois. CM also said that all those who 
did not obey the CC of CPI (ML) were 
incapable of understanding Marxism- 
Leninism. According to Comrade AC, 
all this was said and done in the 'secta¬ 
rian* past*. In the non-sectarian present 
also AC declares that all those who hold 
that the party formation was wrong are 
betrayers of martyrs, and are incapable 
of understanding Marxism 1 
At the stage before the party forma¬ 
tion the revolutionary camp was theoreti¬ 
cally primitive, confused and vague, orga¬ 


nisationally chaotic and loose; and 
while Marxism-Lemnism-Mao's thought 
was being propagated in a general way, 
various good and bad experiments were 
being performed with weak and scattered 
resources. Even then the possibility of 
building up correct theory and practice 
was high. But party formation led to 
a stage where (involving (the biggest 
single section of the revolutionary camp) 
the theoretical level was primitive but 
sharp, clear and close to left-adventurism, 
asd a strong, coherent but blind sectarian 
organisation sprang up vigorously, and 
most of the resources could be concen¬ 
trated to build up with great power and 
speed — - left adventurism. Here the 
tremendous growth in the negative direc¬ 
tion curbed die possibilities of growth 
in the correct direction. Thus superfi¬ 
cially, the parly formation seemed to be 
a big step forward, but in essence it was 
a big jump backward—in the main 
We do not think that we betray the 
martyrs when we analyse like this, but 
are only trying to achieve the essence 
of what they stood for, so that the grea¬ 
ter sacrifices we must make in the fu¬ 
ture will be more fruitful. 

N. Das 
Calcutta 


Let us congratulate Comrade Ashim 
Chatterjee for his stand on unity of the 
CPUML) (January 4, 1975). He has 
correctly raihsed that in order to reorga¬ 
nise the CPI (ML) on the correct poli¬ 
tical line of Spring Thunder it is abo- 
lutely necessary to reject Cham Majum- 
dar’s ’Left* sectarian line wholeheartedly 
and unreservedly. This undoubtedly 
calls for the amendment ahd division 
of the May 1970 Party Congress line and 
adoption of the Naxalbari road to Indian 
revolution. 

In his latest call Comrade Ashim has 
repudiated all his previous stands begi- 
ning from 'Red Chingkang Shows Us 
The Way’ of 1971. Never before had 
he rejected the party line adopted at die 
May 1970 Congress. Rather he made 
self-criticism for going against the 'cor¬ 
rect party line*. 

About Lin Piao’s line he says "For 
out party which suffered immensely be¬ 


cause of the ideology, politics and me¬ 
thod of work of Lin Piao, this has spe¬ 
cial significance'*. Would he clarify'» 
whether he wants to establish that our 1 * 
defeat in the first round of our revolu¬ 
tionary struggle was due to Lin Piao 
only? 

We urge Comrade Ashim to initiate 
the process of reorganisation of the 
CPI (ML) on the basis he himself has 
advocated. As a member of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the CPI (ML) he must 
start bombarding the 'headquarters’. 

Naxalbari Group of the CPI (ML) 

The most debated issue before the 
Marxists-Leninists today is whether the 
formation of the CPI (ML) was correct 
or not, whether the CPI (ML) should be 
reorganised oi d new party formed, 
and if so, how and under whose lead¬ 
ership. 

It is accepted today by 
the whole leadership of the CPI 
(ML) that the line unanimously passed 
in the political-organisational report of 
the 8th party congress had nothing in 
common with Marxism-Leninism-Mao 
Tse-tung Thought. Rather, such an 
anarchist line came in opposition to a 
revolutionary mass line, thus legating 
the importance of an agrarian program¬ 
me—which should be the main con¬ 
tent of agrarian revolution. And dia¬ 
lectical , materialism teaches us that 
such a line did not appear all at once, 
and such anarchism in the political line 
definitely had its impact on the orga¬ 
nisational line also, as a result of which 
the CPI (ML.) could never emerge as the 
only platform of all Marxist-L.eninists 
of India. 

The task of building a true Marxist- 
Leninist party still remains. In this 
regard, we think, reorganisation of the 

CPI(ML) as a genuine proletarian party 
is possible, because the absolutt? majo¬ 
rity of its leadership as well as its 
cadres are trying to rectify its old anar¬ 
chist tine, rejecting die line accepted 
in the 8th congress—the line of indivi¬ 
dual killing—and trying to practise a ' 
revolutionary mass line. But on the 
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questio* of how to reorganise, we beg 
to differ strongly from Comrade Ashim 
Chatterjee. According to him, the\CPI 
> (ML) leadership should gel reunited 
first, ‘next comes the task of unity with 
all fraternal groups outside the CPI (ML) 
who ideologically subscribe to Marxism* 
Leninism-Mao Tsc-tung Thought and 

• are eager to develop armed peasant 
struggle*. How can the fraternal groups 
of Marxist-Leninists come next ? Isn’t 
it true that there were groups and m- 

• dividuals in different parts of India who, 
in some aspects at least, preached a 
more correct line of agrarian revolution 

^compared to that of our$ ? And it is 
the party's line of individual killing 
opposed to a revolutionary mass line 
and negation of the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism which are chiefly res¬ 
ponsible for the disruption among the 
communist revolutionaries? So the respon 

• sibilitv of reorganising the CPI (MI.) 
does not lie on different groups of the 
CPI (MO only, this is the collective 
responsibility of all the communist re* 
volutionaries ‘inside and outside the 
CPIfMO. Let all the quarters of 
Marxist-Leninists come forward with 

, honest self-criticisms. Let us see that 

* the self-criticisms are true self-criti¬ 
cisms and not self-applauses. Let the 
leading comrades of different groups 
including and excluding the CPI (ML), 
who pursue a revolutionary m*ss lint 
come forward to fom a central leading 
team, resolve the major differences on 
th* basis of mutual discussions and 
political ideological struggle within the 
framework of a single team, prepare a 
draft programme and draft constitution 

s on the basis of corrections and amend¬ 
ments of those of the 8th congress, 

» prepare a new political-organisational 
report and an alt-p*rvac!ing srif-rrit'cil 
report. This leading team should be 
given the authority to convene the next 
congress of th« party. It is known 
that, though there was some differ¬ 
ences between different groups of 
communist revolutionaries, one of the 
outstanding reasons for not achieving 

* unity is the struggle for leadership 
among the leaders. This is definitely 
one of the petty-bourgeois vices wb»rh 
cannot be encouraged any more while 
proceeding towards organising a prole 


tanaa party. The Indian working class 
and peasantry have already reached 
the verge of total destruction, they can¬ 
not any more entertain this power- 
struggle at the cost of revolution. 

A Croup of the CPI(ML) 

Not One Way To Revolution 

This refers to your editorial, "In one's 
own way* (January 18, 1975). 

It is surprising that a journal so 
overtly conscious of its obligations to 
society and its role among the people 
as Frontier is, should choose to deride 
class and mass struggles of the repress¬ 
ed people of West Bengal simply be¬ 
cause the combined fro-t of nine left 
partie, including tl^e CPM, happen to 
be associated with theiri efforts. Need¬ 
less to point out, these have been ap¬ 
parently unsuccessful; since the grand 
electoral coup by the Congress in 
March 1972, brought off on classic fas¬ 
cist lines by putsch-brigands m the pay¬ 
roll of the Central State machinery of 
political intelligence and coercion, there 
is not much scope left for peaceable 
democratic opposition to articulate itself 
in the State. Yet the fact reimins 
that such attempts by people suffering 
fibm explrftation and tyranny consti¬ 
tute the subiective, preparation of their 
struggle for liberation —the ultimate ph*se 
when revolutionary class confrontation 
takes the form of a people's liberation 
army being formed to operate m aid 
of the yvolutfo’isrv government tfme- 
tioning in liberated areas. At present, 
objective conditions in India are a pre¬ 
lude to that. 

What should the people do when 
faced with State terror unleashed bv the 
bureaucracy? Sit hark, watch heln- 
!*ssly and theoritieO When towards the 
close of August 1974 men of the Cen¬ 
tral Reserve Police fired on and killed 
innocent protesters in Cooch Behar (in¬ 
cluding a teacher who was honest enough 
to join the agitation taking shap-) there 
was a lisfttning upsurge of people's an¬ 
ger and action against the forces of the 
establishment. Since one of the partirs 
of this nine-left party combin- then took 
a leading part in it. would you say. 


that all the sweat, blood and accentua¬ 
tion of revolutionary consciousness which 
the masses gained there as a result, 
were jusl a “hoax" ? 

Thousands have died of starvation in 
conditions of famine brought about by 
the present Congress regime of interlopers 
in West Bengal. But people, though in¬ 
tensely suffering, are dumb with diffi¬ 
dence and frustration. It is this banal 
climate of the masses sweltering in col¬ 
lective helplessness, and loss of strategic 
direction, which delights the rulers in 
Delhi and Calcutta; end the latter want 
to perpetuate the present crippling psy¬ 
chology of mutual mistrust, derision, 
and groping in the dark. One finds a 
disconcerting similarity in the language 
of vour withering criticism of the leftist 
parti-s “threatening to launch move¬ 
ment” with the tone of big-money Press. 

It is one thing to be alert about th t 
dangers of revisionist thinking that warp 
the strategy of some left-leader-groups. 
But it is quite another proposition to 
Irv to discover neo-rex isionism in honest 
and dedicated c?dres who have had ex¬ 
perience of participation m any service 
to the cause of workers*, peasants* and 
other toiling people's class and mass 
struggles. 

Some vears ago the CPM rnd CPI 
(Ml) cadres were bein«/ misled and pro¬ 
voked into fratricidal blood baths, pav¬ 
ing the v»ay for the reactionary thugs 
to recapture powers. Tomorrow, how¬ 
ever, these cadres c*n coordinate their 
activities wh*n the common revolution¬ 
ary strategy of the masses (in bondage) 
gets clear, and the underground area 
of revolutionary struggle becomes tacti¬ 
cally complementary to movements inf 
the open. 

New Delhi's plrnners of white terror 
have had their day when they could 
provoke revolutionary fighter* in Wert 
Bengal into foolish acts of killing pot- 
ten ti a I allies and fellow-travellers, and 
thus delay the process of unity in revolu¬ 
tionary stiuggles. 

To meet th* challenge of these ebss- 
enemies of suffering people is the duty 
of all revolutionaries. Let not the up¬ 
coming feneration say that the causo 
of people’s liberation was sabotaged be** 
cause of wobbly thinking by pumtt 
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among revolutionaries who had no per¬ 
spective. 

A correspondent 
Utter Pradesh 

*The point was that the left parties al¬ 
ways talk of launching a movement but 
do nothing. This creates greater con¬ 
fusion and frustration. Editor. 

Telengana & Naxalbari 

In his explanatory note on “Naxalban 
Gt Telengana" (letter in your issue 
18,1.75) Mr Majumdar made some re¬ 
marks, which I think, demand further 
explanation. Back in June, 1949, Com¬ 
rade Balabushevirh pointed out that— 
The peasantry is the most important 
driving force of the colonial revolutions. 
—The struggle of Telengana is the van¬ 
guard of the pcasrnt revolution., the 
most important content of the present 
Indian national liberation movement*. 
Do these historical observations show 
that ‘Telengana was local* or thet the 
x ‘impact!* of the Telengana monument 
was really of a lesser nature? 

According to Mr Majumdar, ‘Nrxal- 
bari* identified ^evolutionalvs within 
the ranks of the Indian working class 
and peasant movements’, ‘that* . . its 
spread was quick and phenomrn 1*. 
and ‘its challenge tc revisionism within 
the communist movement m India was 
aggressive. These Telemnna could not 
achieve*. Is this true? When the Telen¬ 
gana struggle began the centre I leader¬ 
ship was forced lo lesign, under the 
pressure of revolutionary cadres in 
March 1948. In this, Telengana play¬ 
ed no mean part and the Andhra com¬ 
rades continued their bold advocacy of 
the correct Marxist line for the Indian 
national and democratic movement. In 
1948, in their draft programme sub¬ 
mitted to the C.C., they clearly stated 
that the Chinese path was th<* only 
course to h* pursued in India. After 
the Joahi clique wrs sent packing and 
when the Telengana comrades were play¬ 
ing the vanguard role in Indian revolu¬ 
tion, the new centrrl leadership did 
their best for a counter-revolutionary 
turn of a different nature by putting in- 
t to practice their Trotskvitc overtures. 
These conspiratorial activities went on 


for two long years, thereby causing 
damage to the Indian revolu¬ 
tion, but still that too was not able 
to extinguish the ffamfe of the Telen¬ 
gana struggle, which refused to copy 
the Ranadive cliques ultra-left anti- 
M^rxisl line. The letter of the new 
C.C. (formed af+er the dispersal of 
the Trotskvte-Randive clique) is illumi¬ 
native on this point. It stated in bine 
1950: ‘The comrades over there (Telen¬ 
gana and the Haiong region) took 
lessons from their life and exnerience 
and therefore were forced to di«nhev the 
dogmatic documents of the Politbure**u 
and went surging forward*. And as for 
influencing inner-p-rtv-strugde of a no- 
less ‘aggressive* ttpe, we have enough 
proof from the same letter of the CC., 
which stated - -'Comrades... for the first 
time in the life of our party vou have 
shown an admirable politic il initiative 
and consciousness, have applied th. wea¬ 
pon of severt criticism .* etc We hive 
already seen how much responsible the 
Telenoana movement had been for the 
nurserous criticism bv Unowned in¬ 
ternational leaders of th«* bankrupt 
central leadership of the CPI. We wi)| 
^l«o see that it was the line of the 
Telrnosns movement, which, at le»st, 
clinched the i«sue of which mth th» 
Indian revolution should follow. In 
its letters of greeting sent to fh- CPC, 
the new C C., admitted t^t. “All the 
parti®* of the coloni-1 world look upon 
|h» Partv as th^ir mod*!". On 

19 7.1950, the C C, further declared, 
‘The path thst had been pursued bv 
China and which is being followed 
bv the South-East A<i*n countries, is 
th» onlv correct P^h for our people 
too*. So, the Telenyans movement 
se»*l*d the confusion reigning in ‘our 
movement about the course of our 
movement, and hence, it is needless to 
point out that anv and all struggles of 
the Indian n*w democratic movement 
can only he a continuation of the T*- 
lenfinna movement, which is *be ber-ld 
of our revolutionary course. The N*x*l- 
bari movement, though verv short-lived 
miinlv due to its leadership’s blatant 
Betrval, was a continuation of 
the T'd'mvana peasant movement. Th*re- 
foi*e Mr Miiumdar’s attempt, to mini¬ 
mise dkf ‘impact* and the lessons of 


the 'Telengana movement by stating that 
it belongs to an ‘earlier phase* of our* 
history, is superficial and one-sided. \ 
To conclude, I must say that the * * 
counterrevolutionary forces werjs un«} 
able to destroy the Telengana move¬ 
ment, which had established people's ' 
state-power and had 'guarded it vali¬ 
antly until the local leadership submit- , 
ted to orders of the USSR-returned cen¬ 
tral leadership. It is well known that 
to hoodwink the Andhra comrades, the 
Ajoy Ghosh clique misused Stalin's 

name. Therefore, the main reason be¬ 
hind TcVngana's fall was the conspi- 
racy of the counter-revolutionary cen¬ 
tral leadership. 

Malay Mukherjec 
Calcutta 


Acu-centreB 

As President of th» West Bfeng.il 
State Committee. Dr Kotnis Memorial 
Committee, I take strong exception to 
the slanderous remaiks made against 
Dr B. K. Basu in your correspondent** 
report under the caption “Talcinv care of 
the CHnese’* (February 8. 1975). > ' 

Dr Basu, our all-India President, com¬ 
mands universal respect and confidence.. x 
It is under his direct guidance that a 
fine batch of acupuncture doctors have 
been trained up for working in five 
acu-centres — Ramnagar, Mitubruz, 
Uttarpara, Banshdroni and B*gunrmir 
—run by our Committee in West Ben¬ 
gal. 

! would request your readers to visit * 
anv of these centres and s*e for them* * . 
selves how patients—mainly coming 
from poorer sections—are being treated i 
free of medical charge and what as¬ 
tounding results have been achieved 
within this short time. On February 
3, the Chinese doctors accompanying 
their table tennis team visited two cen¬ 
tres—Kamnegar and Metisbruz—and 
were overwhelmed not only by the en¬ 
thusiastic reception but also by the w?y 
our medical workers have mastered ^ 
this technique. Their impression was 
broadcast on February 13 from Peking 
Radio in English, Bengali and Hindi. 

At present Dr Vatsala Kotnis, sister 
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of Dr Dwarkanath Kotnis, from Bom* 
bay and fdanit Singh from Delhi are 
'being trained in acupuncture under the 
? direct supervision of Dt Basu. 

** In our acu<entres medical service is 
free but nobody in his senses would 
ever suggest that Dr Basu should not 
charge anything in his personal cham¬ 
ber for his earning. 

Hcmango Biswas 
Calcutta 

«• 

We have been surprised by the re - 
»port “Teking care of the Chinese. We 
did not expect such an untrue report 
to appear in a magazine like Frontier. 
We have got two medical centres at 


Gauhati and Pandu at present and we 
will open other centres at Beltala, Sil- 
char, Azra and Naogaon. We were 
moved when We noticed the efficacy of 
acupuncture in the West Bengal centres. 
We decided to send a non-medical 
youth for training. After training he 
returned to Gauhati and trained two 
tion-medical youths. Several other non¬ 
medical youths are now under training. 

Nirmal Datta 
Secretary 

Dr Kotnu Memorial Committee 
Assam 


Thank you for publishing my letter 
on January 25 on the raid on Darpajl 
and Frontier. From the editorial note 
appended to the letter I have come to 
know that the office of the Frontier was 
not destroyed. The report Which was 
available to me on January 16 from the 
local newspapers as well as the two 
Calcutta dailies I saw after writing the 
letter mentioned that the offices of 
both had been destroyed. It is a sad 
commentary that e\en with regard to 
such a serious matter as the attack on 
newspapers we cannot expect to get 
correct reports from journalists working 
in the same city and newspapers pub¬ 
lished in the same city. 

Subhash Chandra Sarker 
Bombay 


/- - - — - ■ ■ ■ - \ 

APPEAL FOR FUNDS 

The newsprint exporters , it appears , 
have again substantially raised their prices. 

And these prices , together with the 
service charges demanded by dealers these 
days , are crippling. Printing costs , postal 
rates , office rent etc. are all going up. 

On the other hand , there is very little 
advertising, 

Once again one of the means of sur¬ 
vival seems to be donations. 

We are therefore asking those to 
donate who think that FRONTIER should 
continue. 

< __ 
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M R C. Subramaniam has done it. And far moie daringly than his prede- 
tessor, Mr Y. B. Chavan, even attempted to do. His budget has net 
cally point by pomt the demands of big Jbn u > nen ‘ He has agreed to virtually 
practically pomt by pomt the demands of big business. He has agreed to virtually 
clamouring for a long time. He has extended the facilities under tax holidays, 
raised die concessions under lmtnl depreciation allowance and widened the 
span and coverage of the development rebate. He has withdrawn deprecia¬ 
tion in respect of imported cars acquired after February 28, 1975 and at the 
same time has allowed full depreciation for indigenous can, irrespective of 
their costs. A more novel gift for the makers of Indian can is difficult to 
imagine. But, if we are not mistaken, it was Mr Subramatiiam who had 
described the Ambassador cars as tin-boxes and Hindustan Motors as a junk- 
shop when he was serving a stmt as the Minister for Industrial Development 
some yean ago, Mr Subramaniam will make India safe for the capitalists. 

It would be wrong to say however that the Finance Minister has hot 
thought of the common man. He has, insofar as it is necessary to serve his 
purpose. The common man in India is perhaps the most docile creature on 
earth, Every year die budget keeps on adding to his burden. Still, when 
R comes to accepting more burden, he is full of grace. Mr Subramaniam has 
accordingly put another load of Rs 288 crates on his shoulder -as die first 
instalment. More WiH come as the year progresses. Almost everything thpt 
the middle classes and the poor consume has been brought under additional 
taxation. And even those items which have been left uncovered by die tax 
net will also now be many times dearer, if only in sympathy. But the pus* 
« iharing power of die fixed income group remains fixed, indeed is being reduced 
Watts# of the pike rise. Even dm payment of dearness allowance has become 
•ft issue of intense study and imputed importance. The longer it is delayed, 
the better it it for the Government. Yes, a few sops have been thrown at 
* dm middle dass like the increased income-tax rebate on account of provident 
fund deductions and life imuranre premiums. But the few bucks (hat it may 
save from all this would be more theft swept away by the burgeoning bill on 
other necessities. With the elections not very far off, Mr Bubsamaniam ap¬ 
parently has tamed his socialist fervour which, so has been our impress ion, 
boils in the heart of many of opr distinguished leaders. He for one at least 
has not mistaken which side of the bread b buttered. 







Rising Tensions '-'. 


Tensions have somewhat heightened 
after the U.S. decision to lift the arms 
embargo oir Pakistan—and India—and 
the installation of Sheikh Abdullah as 
the Chief Minister of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. The Congress party itself is facing 
some tension—or excitement—after the 
summary expulsion from the Central 
Council of Ministers of Mr Mohan 
Dharia for his advocacy of a dialogue 
with Mr J. P. Narayan. The U.S. 
decision has provided the ruling party 
with a diversionary tactic to distract the 
attention of the people from their eco¬ 
nomic and political misery. The coun¬ 
ter-offensive of Sheikh Abdullah against 
Mr Bhutto serves the same purpose 
The Dharia episode is providing a 
futile debate on democratic norms, 
consensus, reconciliation and all that in 
a country where the vast majoritty is 
illiterate and starving. It is a debate 
for die elite, though it does not mean 
that,Mr Dharia does not deserve any 
compliments for his nonconformism. 

What about Sheikh Abdullah* Man> 
people are glad that this tall fighter is 
; back in power after a lapse of about 
22 yeans. But lie has returned on 
other terms, stooping to the lady. He 
stood for the right of self-determina¬ 
tion, but now he will have to change 
the homcnclhtfore «of j die Pljrbjiscite 
Front* after his deal jwitft Mrs Indira 
Gandhi which does not concede much 
autonomy to Kashmir. Under the sys¬ 
tem there is very little that he can do 
to ease the economic crisis in the State. 
Temporary and limited jubilation over 
his come-back will soon give way to 
disillusionment—and to greater repres¬ 
sion of dissidents. The Sheikh seems 
to think that he has an all-India role; 
as a Congress-backed champion of 
‘secular and democratic forces' he may 
wield some influence on the Mus¬ 
lim masses ‘in the nexjt elections—at 
least that is the idea of the ruling party. 
But tan a leader who goes back on 
his Stance retain the same influence 
Time aloft* can tejh Perhaps Sheikh 
Abdullah is already rather uneasy. He 


could have ignored Mr Bhutto and 
got down to his task at home. The 
flare-up of the debate on whether Kash* 
mir is an internal affair or not can be 
a welcome diversion. There is no dearth 
of people who think that so long as 
Kashmir remains on die U.N. agenda, 
it is not a domestic affair. 

The hostile Awami Action Committee 
ofMirwaiz Farooq (apart, (there are 
others who distrust the Sheikh. The 
Jan Sangh thinks that he will turn out 
to be a Trojan horse at the opportune 
momentt. Of these bigoted critics the 
less said die better. The Sheikh will 
have little independence of action so 
long as the massive presence of the 
Indian Army in Kashmir continues. It 
is reported thal the ^heikh revised his 
pro-plebiscite stand after Bangladesh 


which, in fact, should have strengthened 
the argument for a plebiscite* But th* • 
Sheikh was convinced by the might of 
the Indian Army and decided to fall te; . 
line, He has travelled a long and tor- 4 , 
tuous path. Let's see what k changes 4 , 
follow his fresh accession to power. Ho . 
will be wearing a crown of thorns ift * 
bis earthly paradise. The ruling party 
is perhaps crooning too soon over 
Kashmir. 

Over Kashmir, Mrs Gandhi was in 
favour of reconciliation. About Mr 
Dharia, she has been ruthless: no re- ( 
conciliation, no nonsense* The non- 
CPI opposition is pointing out that 
while she is a very loyal friend of uns¬ 
crupulous fund-raisers, phe does not 
hesitate to chuck out honest Joneses. 

Are there shades of Sheikh Mujibur 
in her latest act of intolerance) And 
what is she going to do about the re¬ 
calcitrant Chogyal of Sikkim? 1 


After the Convention 


The citizens* convention in Calcutta 
to demand restoration of democratic 
rights and civil liberty in West Bengal 
was evidence not so much of strange 
realignment tof political /forces in the 
State as of the near-total isolation of 
the ruling party. The convention was 
attended by almost all political parties 
in West Bengal save, of course, the rul¬ 
ing party and its unfailing ally, the CPI. 
Three of the left parties did not attend 
the convention, because parties like the 
Congress (0) and the Jan Sangh were 
associated with it; they had no quarrel 
with the aims of the convention. Even 
the CPI's support to die Congress on 
this issue is not stable, it seems condi¬ 
tional on the ruling party's agreeing to 
a fair* sharing of seats with the CPI 
in the doming parliamentary election. 
Having been in alliance with the Con¬ 
gress in the 1972 Assembly election, it 
is not possible for the CPI to endorse the 
leftist allegation of rigging; after all," 
it is a CPI nonentity who defeated Mr 


Jyoti Basu at Baranagar, but CPI lea¬ 
ders are on record that in the Congress ( 
regime citizens are being denied their 
democratic and fundamental rights* The 
CPI has set a price on its support to the 
Congress, and its criticism may gab b 
stridency if the ruling party refuses to 
pay the price. 

The West Bengal Chief Minister whose 
sudden ascendance to power is com- y 
parable only to that of Abu Hossab 
of the Arabian Nights has . been, as* '* 
usual, unable to grasp the significance 
of the convention. He has warned Mr 1 
Sen that he may meet die fate of Mr 
Ajoy Mnkherjee if he collaborated with 
the CPI(M), forgetting that politically 
Mr Mtikherjee parted ijhurtfbg 
hill when he ganged up with the Con¬ 
gress. He shot into a shortlived emi¬ 
nence and twice became Chief Mbit* 
ter of West Bengal when he threw jo 
his lot with the leftists; jthat it wa* 
imprudent of dm left to elevate 1 pm to 
that key position is a different matter. ’ 
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Mr Sen remains an inveterate anti-com- 
and Mr Jyoti Basil lias not be- 
rcetoe overnight an ardent admirer of 
former Chief Minister; die past has 
been forgotten by either* Only a 
natural urge for* political survival has 
| brought them together; they have rea- 
f Used that the long and rapid strides 
^ong the democratic’ path that dip 
^Congress is taking, using its Congress and 
youth cadre as stilts, may soon 
bring about a situation in 
Svhich there wilt be no Congres^(O) 
anfl the CPI(M) even to fight between 
themselves. It is the Congress party’s 
calculated use of murder and mayhem as 
^strunvents of policy *{hat has lbd| tf»' 
thl/ mkerwise impossible combination. 

The opposition parties should not be 
k ynder any illusion that Mr Ray will 
yield to-the demands voiced at the 
convention; to concede will amount to 
abdication. There ( is not (much time 
left for him to plan his electioneering 
strategy’ so that the Congress may 
again be safely ensdpnced |n office. 
"^Pith the steep decline in the personal 
popularity of the Prime Minister the 
party is likely to depend more heavily 
. on ffie proven methods of 1972 to win 
♦he * election. What the opposition part* 
ies «can look forward to is not a return 
to democratic norms of conduct on the 
part of the Government but further 
curtailment of people’s tights. The 
rights have to be wrested fjjbm the 
hands of a reluctant government. Ob¬ 
viously, this cannot be done by passing 
resolutions.- Whether the opposition 
parties are prepared to undertake a 
wmre hazardous programme than mere 
mking and whether they will be able 
^traaais united when a mass move¬ 
ment takes to its inexorable course are 
not dear yet 
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The Confrontation 

A.P.M. 

VHIS year began with a convinced 
* statement from 'the citadel of 
Indian entrepreneurship, the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and. 
Indushfy (FICCD 4 thati ^indfustfy* had 
already come under the "cloud of re¬ 
cessionary forces". There was a quick 
rebuttal from the Government side, by 
no less a person than the Prime Minis¬ 
ter herself. The private sector’s cries 
of anguish, simulated or genuine, have 
since then been smoothered quickly by 
stout denials and increasingly rosy 
picturisations of the economy in the. 
first two months of 1975. 
At times it looked as if private 
enterprisewallahs had finally succumbed 
to New Delhi’s spirited defence of the 
genreally messy manner in which Mrs 
Gandhi’s Government has so far tackled 
the economic and financial problems. 

Now, after the lull in the private sec¬ 
tor’s hesitant attempts to build up an. 
informed public opinion critical of the 
administration of ecdnomic and tallied 
issues, comes a sign of renewed activity. 
The Tata Engineering and Locomotive 
Co. Ltd. (TELCO) has started issuing 
a two-page questionnaire to various in¬ 
dustrial units, containing queries on 
the recipients* production performances, 
market trends, approximate sales, etc. 
The choice of units which have already 
received the questionnaire is wide and 
therefore, significant; apparently, an 
attempt is being made to undertake as 
comprehensive a survey as feasible for 
a.privatte organisation. The questionn¬ 
aire intends to assess the actual state 
of affairs in the industrial sector of the 
economy as being experienced by the 
targe, medium arid small-scate units. 
It seems unlikely that the TELCO as 
an individual company would be in¬ 
terested in this soit of survey, for it is. 
certainly wider in scope than a modest 
attempt at charting demand projections 
for one’s products. One probability is 
that the Tatas, and stretching the infer¬ 
ence "further, the Swatantra Party, are 
interested in the outcome of the survey, 
possibly to be used as a tool against the 


statistical bulldozer New Delhi is un¬ 
leashing almost daily on a still largely 
sceptical citizenship. 

The lingering debate on the existence 
of a recession in the Indian economy 
exposes yet again the peculiar relation¬ 
ship existing between the Government 
and business in this country. The lat¬ 
ter criticises the former on policy matter* 
only to an extent; as if an agreement on 
this far and no farther has to be honour¬ 
ed. Of course, the essentially gentle¬ 
manly approach both sides adopt owes 
its origin to the wider class relationship 
of the two. But, they fight mainly on 
ideological grounds at least to a point 
and this aspect makes such engagement 
all the more interesting. Indian busi¬ 
ness has a very valid reason to be eter¬ 
nally grateful to the Government be¬ 
cause it is the latter which has made 
it possible for both industry and trade 
to operate in a virtually competition-less 
market. It has been long acknowledged 
that no capitalist country has ever pro¬ 
vided the extent of protection that 
India has extended to her private sec¬ 
tor. This situation has of course led 
to two developments now equally well 
known: the average rate of growth of 
profit in all these years has been ertor- 
mous (this is something which even 
government statistics cannot, or do not, 
hide) and the constant absence of com¬ 
petition has rendered Indian trade and 
industry almost totally incapable of. 
facing rivalry in world markets. After 
all, what has been India’s achievement 
in export ? For every bit of foreign 
exchange that an Indian exporter earns, 
scores of domestic buyers have to pay 
through their noses in order to subsi¬ 
dise the export which has actually been 
done at a loss. The export subsidy 
comes from the effectively covered home 
market and this is something that may 
not be uncomprehending even to a 
Youth Congressman. 

All this comes out nn the open when¬ 
ever a confrontation develops between 
the Government and business in this 
(country. Recently, government spo¬ 
kesmen have been uncommonly harsh 
in replying to the private sector’s tales 
of woe. This might indicate a growing 
unwillingness to pamper a spoilt child 
to an extent made unnecessary by the 
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bounty already bestowed on it. But 
there is reason to suspect that this deve¬ 
lopment is confined to fewer people 
than t!he Government of the day com¬ 
prises. 

Closest Affinity* 

The first quarter of 1975 perhaps 
witnessed the closest ideological affinity 
between Government and business in 
independent India. The paradox of a 
private sector making hay while the 
economy as awhole suffers has never 
been more apparent True, 1974 has 
been a bad year for the industrial sec¬ 
tor. but the trading sector has reaped 
a harvest of uncommon size. And when 
the close relationship, and often the 
identification of, between the two sec¬ 
tors is remembered, it may be appre¬ 
ciated that the loss or relatively less 
profits in one has been more than com* 
pensated by huge profits in the othei 
Almost all big business houses are in¬ 
volved in the sugar industry; it is com¬ 
mon knowledge that th e government 
policy pursued since 1973 in respect of 
this industry has enabled these houses, 
to profit on a scale Which is quite truth¬ 
fully unprecedented. New Delhi has 
kept on reassuring /the private sector 
paper industry, 80% of which is con¬ 
trolled by five houses, that it would not 
be taken over. One Central Ministry 
has till now successfully prevented ano¬ 
ther Ministry from initiating a retention 
price policy in respect of new cement 
units which the older units, all owned „ 
by large houses, oppose vehemently 
because it would disturb their profit 
making in relation to the new ones. 
Most foreign-owned large-profitability 
companies are branching out into high- 
profitability, low-risk fields through the 
excellent loophole of the obligation to 
comply with the Foreign Exchange Re¬ 
gulation Act. The Minister of State 
dealing with petroleum and pharmaceu¬ 
ticals had to make it very clear to who¬ 
ever was interested that the Government 
was still far from committing a sac¬ 
rilege like planning to take over the 
foreign drug companies. In short, the 
private sector has every reason to re¬ 
main grateful to such an astonishingly 
understanding Government. 


This essentially intimate Relationship 
is sometimes overshadowed by tempo¬ 
rary conflicts, like the one concerning 
recession. When these conflicts can also 
be developed into political materials, 
the private sectors tenacity to pursue 
them becomes noticeable. It is pro¬ 
bably this that is happening in the case 
of the TELCO questionnarie. 


Interview with 
Mohammad Toaha 

Lasse Bero 

L. B.: How would you describe the 
present situation in Bangladesh? 

M. T.: There has been a gradual 
transformation in the attitude of the com¬ 
mon people in respect of this Govern¬ 
ment. 1 he Government headed by 
Sheikh Mujtbur Rahman played all the 
tricks in the past and successfully hood¬ 
winked the people in respect of their, 
economic and various other 
probnlems. It is well known that 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, while h e agi¬ 
tated on the six-point programme, pro¬ 
mised the people (hat he would feed 
ihem Rice would be sold at Rs. 20 taka 
per maund and wheat at 10 taka. Now 
the people are experienring quite differ¬ 
ent conditions. The Government is now 
totally isolated from the people. That 
is the whole position. 

L. B : So what should be done to 
change this situation? 

M. T.: Personally I believe, and my 
associates also believe, in certain prin¬ 
ciples. Revolutionary change is a task of 
ihe people. It depends on the people and 
if they can be organised a successful 
revolutionary change can be .effected. 
The precondition for that is the unity 
of the left and patriotic forces. This is 
what we generally think. A revolution¬ 
ary change is inevitable, nobody can 
rheck it.. The temper of the people is 
also changing on that line. There is still 
a vacuum in the leadership of the left 
movement, so to say. So unity of the 
left forces and other patriotic sections 
of the people can create conditions where¬ 


in we can go ahead and expect a revo¬ 
lutionary change in our country. x 

• ^ 

L»B.: How should this revoli^tUl'iii 
come about? * % 

M.T.: As I have already told yoii,, 1 
the revolution is the task of the millions. 
When millions of people will move then 
you can expect a revolutionary change, 
otherwise, no. It is not just a job of a 
handful of people with a revolutionary 
determination and courage—ftiat is not 
enough. The main task of carrying 
forward the revolutionary struggle de¬ 
pends on leadership, but leadership must 
be connected with the masses, who. are 
the real force of the revolution. So, 
fighting mass struggles, mass movements 
headed by a revolutionary party orga¬ 
nised on the basis of Marxism-Leninism- 
Mao thought can lead the country to 
our expected goal. That is whal we 
think, there is no alternative. 

L. B.: What do you think will be the 

role of various foreign countries if ih^ir 
is a revolutionary development in Bang¬ 
ladesh 7 Do you -foresee any foreign 
intervention in such a case? 

M. T.: Perhaps this question should 
have been widely discussed in the Con¬ 
text of the whole so-called liberation 
struggle. Wc are of the clear opinion 
that the war of 1971 was conspiratorial- 
ly arranged by interested imperialist 
powers in collaboration with their agents 
in our country. The agents are now 
at the top of the Government. Natu¬ 
rally they will never welcome a revolution¬ 
ary change in our country. We issued^ 
a statement (in which) we made cer¬ 
tain observations in respect of the vok 
of the imperialist powers, particu¬ 
larly the USA, Soviet Russia and India. 
These three foreign powers are not in¬ 
terested in any good of this country. 
Any change for the better for the people 
can be achieved only through a revolu¬ 
tionary change. 

In the creation of Bangladesh both 
the super-powers had their hands. It 
was internationally conspired. This 
however doesn't mean that people didj\X 
want their right of self-determination., 
During this long period of 25 yeses 
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that the left democratic movement deve¬ 
loped, they reed the temper and will of 
the people and accordingly they formu¬ 
lated their political line. The Marxist- 
^eninist Party of this country .was in a 
^wwise pioneer in putting forward a real 
Solution on the question of the national 
problem of Pakistan, Pakistan was ear* 
ved out of two slabs of territory with 
* five linguistic nationalities. The birth 
of Pakistan did not lead to any solution 
of this national question. So the Mai> 
xist-Leninibt revolutionaries moved with 
the times, they tried to study the will 
tff the people. On that basis when it 
became clear that this regionally separat 
cd wing should have its full right of seces¬ 
sion, the Marxists-Leninists put for¬ 
ward a programme before the people 
and, as a matter of fact, this scared the 
m impcrialistpowcrs and their collaborating 
agents? This national question definite¬ 
ly would have been solved by the people 
through a scientific method, on the basis 
ef the Marxist-Leninist principle of na¬ 
tional self-determination. Before the 
left progressives and particularly the 
Marxist-Leninists could take concrete 
steps in organising the people on this 
particular demand and also on general 
- socio-political issues, they were forestal¬ 
led by imperialist powers and their 
agents. Mujib’s six-point programme 
and his subsequent movement was no¬ 
rthing but the product of this conspiracy 
against the right of national self-deter¬ 
mination of the people of this wing as 
the people of the other parts of Pakis¬ 
tan, Our people wanted their democra¬ 
tic right of national self-determination, 
they wanted liberation from the dutches 
of imperialist exploiters and their inler- 
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nal collaborating classes, particularly the 
feudal class in the villages. Before that 
desire could be given a proper shape the 
..enemies of the people backed by the 
imperialist powers sabotaged the whole 
movement. Now people fare Vreaiisipg 
what is what. You have already seen 
the change that has taken place in the 
course of these three years. Three years 
before when Mujib agitated people took 
him to be the real deliverer. Today the 
picture is otherwise. 

L. B.: 75% of the development bud¬ 
get in Bangladesh is at present financed 
by foreign aid. What is your opinion 
on the effect of foreign aid in Bangla¬ 
desh? 

M. T.: You see, it has destroyed our 
whole economy, so to say. A nation can 
build itself up only by observing cer¬ 
tain principles. Number one: it must 
have the courage to stand on its own 
feet. Foreign assistance may be neces¬ 
sary but it is not the main thing, parti¬ 
cularly in a poor country like ours with 
70 million people* Here so much 
manpower is wasted. We can build up 
certain sectors of our economy only by 
labour-intensive methods. We be¬ 
lieve our country can be build 
up only by using our own re- 
sources first. Foreign assistance may be 
needed in the sphere of technical know¬ 
how etc. 

L. B.: What form does repression take 
in this country? 

M. T.: Perhaps foreigners ‘do not 
know the types of repression that go on 
here. When the Awami Leaguers in 
1971 started their so-called liberation 
movement they consciously took certain 
measures just to curb tbe genuine Jree- 
dom fighters. A secret circular was issu¬ 
ed by the central office of the Awami 
League that the leftists must be treated 
as enemies. So they organised repres¬ 
sion in the urban areas, with the hooligans 
and thieves in the villages; they called 
it volunteer corps. Since the beginning 
of the so-called liberation movement 
launched by the Awami League they 
started killing and repressing the left 
progressives. A secret circular, we are 
told, signed by the government in exile 
im fatdia, said the leftists should be dis¬ 
armed and killed. The authenticity of 
this document cannot be denied because 


wc have seen it with our own eyes. 

During those nine months of so-called 
liberation struggle they organised several 
armed bands in India. One is the Mujib 
Bahini which was trained by a Major Gene* 
ral of the Indian Army. They were orga¬ 
nised only to kill the genuine left forces. 
They entered Bangladesh after Decem¬ 
ber 16 and started killing the left pro¬ 
gressive forces. In certain districts even 
whole villages were surrounded by the 
Mujib Bahini people backed by the 
Indian Army and then they looted every¬ 
thing, they killed whomsoever they came 
across, a reign of terror was let loose 
throughout the area. 

After this emigre Government was 
flown into the country and placed at the 
helm of affairs, they organised one after 
another several killer gangs. There is 
the Red Guards in Bengali, it is called the. 
Lai Bahini; there is another, the Green 
Guards, Shabuj Bahini. In the villages 
these Green Guards are organised to 
repress the peasants. These volunteer 
corps have established concentration 
camps and torture chambers. They go 
out at night, catch hold of the people, 
take them to the torture chamber; killing 
is the final stage. Several torture cham¬ 
bers have been established throughout 
the country in different areas. Every¬ 
where Awami League MPs are the top 
bosses. You might have heard about die 
so-called Special Team, they have got 
police squads for killing and some of 
the important officers in the police de¬ 
partment having direct links with the 
Prime Minister, Home Minister etc get 
the directives and they go on with theiif 
plan. Mujib the other day decried secret 
killings, but who are the secret killers* 
They organise the secret killer gangs, 
Rataliatory measures are there no doubt; 
but these retaliations are not 
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done by the politically organised, con¬ 
scious revolutionaries. Last year a 
police report came out in our press* 
Mujib says that 3000 Awami League 
people have been killed. But perhaps 
lie didn't care to go through the news 
item published in his own newspaper. 
It was an interview wiLh one of the top- 
ranking police officers of Dacca. The 
police officer said that "till this time,, 
from our records we get over 13,000 kil¬ 
led’*. Unofficial lecoids would say 
pei haps 20,0tK). That gentleman 
regretted that he could not take any 
steps against these killings because of 
intervention from influential political 
circles. So killing is a day-to-day affair 
organised by the ruling party at various 
livcls, They let loose this Frankenstein's 
monstci and at times they couldn't control 
it. so their own men were killed. Five 
MBs were killed, at least three were kil¬ 
led due to their own factional quarrels. 

Mujib the other day in his speech on 
December 16 discovered two enemies 
only--not imperialism, not feudalism— 
smugglers ^re Awami Leaguers, every- 
smugglers are the enmics of the people, 
we know. But who are the smugglers? 
Smugglers are Awami Leaguers, every- 
whe*c. 

So repression and killing are the gene¬ 
ral political line of this regime. Ano¬ 
ther interest mg thing about our recent 
economic crisis and the Government’s 
way to fight it: the Government has 
ordered procurement of the surplus pad¬ 
dy of the big producers. What actually 
is taking place? Yesterday I received 
a report from one area The local MP, 
who evetywhere is the main person en¬ 
trusted with the task of procuring sur¬ 
plus paddy, virtually snatched away 
everything that the poor and middle pea- 
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sants are producing. One jotedar, big 
.landlord, owning several hundreds o£ 
acres of land gave only eight raaunds of 
paddy to the government procurement 
body. That local MP has made several 
lakhs of takas. 

L. B.: How would you compare the 
present situation with that during the 
rule of Yahya Khan in regard to repres¬ 
sion? 

M. T.: Qualitatively this repression is of 
a different kind from that of Yahya Khan. 
Yahya Khan's repression was the result 
of an illegal revolt against an established 
government. We fought against Yahya 
Khan's repression, in the face of foreign 
aggression wc fought, we fought both, 
ways, we fought Yahya Khan's army, we 
fought against Indian aggression also. 
Repression during the time of Yahya Khan 
was the product of certain people going 
agains f an established government. This 
is a different situation. Yahya Khan did 
not destroy the industries, Yahya Khan’s 
army in the initial stage were killing no 
doubt, but after some time the killing 
was stopped. The main target of Yahya 
Khan's repression were the rebels. But 
now the type of repression going on in 
Bangladesh under the regime is not a 
repression against rebels, it is re¬ 
pression against the people, peace-lov¬ 
ing people who fant to survive as hu¬ 
man beings, who want to make the 
country free from the clutches of impe¬ 
rialism. Our country is still con¬ 
trolled by social-imperialism and Indian, 
expansionism. On every important offi¬ 
cial in the Bangladesh Army once told 
one of our friends that “you see the 
Marxist-Leninist party have been all 
through writing about this Rakkhi Ba- 
hini, we have been reading their papers 
and now I am convinced that it is 100% 
an Indian contingent". So this Rakkhi 
Bahini is being used for repressing the. 
people. These hijackers are Awami 
Leaguers, the looters are Awami Lea¬ 
guers, the repressors are Awami Lea¬ 
guers. This is just an organised affair 
of a set of people who are out to loot 
the people in any wav they can. 

L.B.: How would you assess the re¬ 
lations between different foreign powers 
in Bangladesh like the U&, the Soviet 
Union, India? Which do you see as the 
main enemy? 


M.T.: At this stage the principal 
enemy is social imperialism and Indian 
expansionism. You know in this region^ 
of South East Asia India has got- a ^ 
unique position. The Indian bourgeois jr' 
is a veiy cunning and shrewd kind 
bourgeoisie and it has been all through 
collaborating with imperialism... 
collaborating with imperialism... Both 
the super-powers in this part of Asia'*, 
think it advantageous to utilise India 
in their aggressive designs. The Indian 
big bourgeoisie and the Government 
collaborated with the two super-powers 
in various fields. India had economic 
development in the private sector with 
the help of American money and in the 
public sector with Soviet roubles. So 
India has that peculiar advantage T>f 
bargaining strength of gaining from two 
camps.. Because the Indian big bour- k 
geoisie lias been all through collabo- 
i a ting with imperialism in this region 
any freedom movement, any people’s 
movement oi struggle will be repressod 
by the super-powers through India In¬ 
dia is their base here. 

L. B.; Do you see the revolutions!y^* 

process in Bangladesh as a very long¬ 
term .aflair ? When will Bangladesh 
be governed by a revolutionary govern¬ 
ment? 

M. T.; Since the revolution in China 
it has been the general feature of re¬ 
volutionary struggle everywhere that no 
revolutionary struggle can achieve final, 
victory just by a stroke. It has got to 
be a protracted war of liberation. We 
do not visualise a quick end of it. 
And we are making our people cons** 
cious along this line. 

L. B.: How many political prisoners 
do you think there are in Bangladesh? * 

M. T.: It would be approximately ovqr~ 

10 , 000 . 
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“Unite to Build A 
Single Party’* 


A N excellent revolutionary situation 
** exists in the world as well as in 
our count ry. A new upsurge has be¬ 
gun in the revolutionary struggle of the 
Indian people against the four big 
inountains—an upsurge which promises 
to be far deeper and higher than any 
that our country and people have wit- 
mtsed ever since 1947. All the basic 
contradictions of the Indian society 
have been greatly aggravated. The 
" reactionary ruling classes halve split 
and are at each other’s throats. 

The negative feature of the present 
jiolftiral situation is that there exist 
fragmentation and disarray in the ranks 
of the communist revolutionaries. As 
result of this division, the reactionary 
and the revisionist forces in the coun¬ 
try are trying their level best to divert 
the struggles of the people from the 
^ith of revolution. The Ipa&ionary 
government has left no one in doubt 
that it would strive for causing division 
among the broad masses of the people 
by bringing about further splits and 
division in the vanguard i.e., among 
the communist revolutionaries. The 
enemies rejoice at our split. 

It is very encouraging that an over¬ 
whelming majority of cadres of the re¬ 
volutionary groups are fed up with the 
Existing group regimes and an irresisti- 
^h^e trend of achieving unity in a single 
* party has overtaken them. However 
subjective prejudices and sectarianism 
continue to place handicaps and prevent 
the urge for unity from taking concrete 
material shape* Often, minor differ¬ 
ences, that can very well be resolved 
within the framework of a single 
Marxist-LeMhist party, are exaggerat¬ 
ed.. .and attempts at unification get 
frustrated, This situation Mist ehd. IF 
there is to be a revolution, there has 
he a revolutionary party. 


W * 


" )*The statement has been abridged. 
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The CPI (ML) and the Andhra Pra¬ 
desh Revolutionary Communist Party 
have been seriously striving for bring¬ 
ing about unification and consolidation 
in the ranks of the communist revolts 
tionaries under the banner of a single 
Marxist-Leninist party ever since 1972. 
Their efforts took a concrete shape when 
together they issued a joint appeal. 

After prolonged and thorough dis¬ 
cussions the representatives of the CPI 
(ML) and the APRCP have reached 
agreement on the following major 
points of programme, tactics and party 
building. 

Ours is a semi-colonial, semi-feudal 
country in which several imperialist 
powers contend, the principal being the 
Soviet social-imperialism and U.S. im¬ 
perialism. 

The Indian Revolution in the present 
stage is anti-imperialist... It is New De¬ 
mocratic Revolution in nature. 

The four major enemies of the Indian 
people arc (i) Soviet social imperial¬ 
ism , (ii) U.S. imperialism, (iii) feu¬ 
dalism and J(iv) comprador-bureaucra¬ 
tic capitalism. 

Alliance of the four classes i.e., the 
working class, peasantry, the urban 
petty bourgeoisie and the national bour¬ 
geoisie, has to be forged for leading 
the tyiw democratic revolution. The 
working class is the leader of this united 
front and the worker-peasant alliance 
is the core of die united front. The 
working class absolutely relies on the 
landless qpd poor peasants, firmly 
unites with the middle peasants and the 
urban petty bourgeoisie, seeks to wir 
then rich peasants and tfhe ’ national 
bourgeoisie and directs the main edge 
df ‘its (attack against imperialism, feu¬ 
dalism and GompradorJbureaucratic 
capitalism. 

The working class is conscious that 
the rich peasantry and the national 
bourgeoisie ate vacillating and waver¬ 
ing allies of the new democratic revo¬ 
lution. 

.There are four ' basic contradiction? 
in the present Indian society. They are. 

(1) Contradiction between feudalism 
and the broad masses of the people. 

(H) Contradiction between social-im¬ 
perialism and imperialism on the one 
hfind and the nation on the other. 


(iii) Contradiction between the work¬ 
ing class and the bourgeoisie, and 

(iv) Inter-imperialist (including so¬ 
cial-imperialism) contradictions and the 
inner contradictions in the ruling classes 
which are led by big landlords and big 
bourgeoisie. 

Out of all these baric contradictions, 
the principal contradiction at the pre¬ 
sent phase is the one between feudalism 
and the broad masses of the people. 

The axis of the new democratic re¬ 
volution is llie agrarian revolution. 

The programme of new democratic 
revolution recognises the right of na» 
tions to self-determination. 

The socialist revolution can be achiev¬ 
ed only after completing the new de¬ 
mocratic revolution. 

Party and the Tactical Line 

The working class wants the pally to 
rely on the peasants, establish base areas 
in the countryside in protected armed 
struggle and use the countryside to en¬ 
circle and finally capture the cities. 

The working class and the people 
must forge three magic weapons with¬ 
out which victory in revolution is im¬ 
possible—a Marxist-Leninist party, a 
people’s army and a revolutionary unit¬ 
ed front. It is the partv that commands 
the army and it is the parlv that leads 
the united front. 

All the struggles of the people againri 
economic, political, cultural and mili¬ 
tary policies of the reactionary State 
are revolutionary struggles and the re¬ 
volutionaries must initiate, conduct and 
lead these struggles. The hroad masses 
of the people can be organised for revo¬ 
lution only through complementing the 
armed struggle by mass struggle. It 
is reformism to confine struggles of the 
people to economic and partial demands 
only and it is adventurism to ignore or 
boycott the mass struggles of the peo 
pie on economic and partial demands 
on the pretext of conducting political 
struggles. Marxist-Leninists strive to 
forge a united front of all democratic 
classes from the very beginning of their 
activities and ihey strive to develop 
the united front in course of sharp class 
struggles of the people against their 
oppressors* 

Marxist-Leninists must resolutely op- 
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pose parliamentary cretinism and indi¬ 
vidual terrorism as they obstruct the 
development of peopled War and iso¬ 
late them from the people, 

Marxist-Leninisto must take the coun¬ 
tryside as the centre of gravity while 
not abandoning work in the towns and 
cities. 

While working in the countryside 
for building the base areas and the 
people's artny, they must give top 
priority to concentrating on the moun- 
taineous and forest regions and the 
river valleys in a planned manner. The 
people in the plain areas and adja¬ 
cent to such zones should also be or¬ 
ganised. 

While working in the countryside and 
the urban areas efforts must begin to 
build the people's army. The party 
must command the gun and the gun 
must never command the party. The 
experience of the Chinese Communist 
Party, other fraternal parties and also 
our own experience teach us that a 
people’s army is built in course of politi¬ 
cally arousing the broad masses of the 
people, in course of mobilising them for 
realisation of their economic and politi¬ 
cal demands, in course of fierce class 
battles against their exploiters and by 
drawing the countless militants from 
the working class, the peasantry and 
the urban intelligentsia. Our experi¬ 
ence teaches further '.that attempt to 
build a people's army by killing indis¬ 
criminately landlords £nd oilier ex¬ 
ploiters in a conspiratorial manner, 
through a campaign of annihilation of 
class ^enemies" alienates the fighters 
from politics, people and party and 
causes disaster. It is only a terrorist 
band that we get and not a people's 
army out of the theory and practice of 
individual terrorism. The party must 
integrate with thp landless and poor, 
peasants and firmly unite with the middle 
peasants, it must politically arouse 
broad masses of the peasantry on the 
basis of Marrism-Lentnism-Mao Tae-tung 
Thougt; it must arm peasant masses 
and disarm the landlords it must fofm 
village defence corps and armed gueril¬ 
la squads from among the peasantry, 
k must form revolutionary peasant 
committees and develop them as organs 
of people's rule, It must lead the pca- 
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sant masses to seize landlord's land and 
other properties for distribution among 
the peasants as it is the key issue of 
the agrarian revolution, and it must 
punish the despotic landlords, usurers, 
local bullies and corrupt officials. And 
in course of carrying out the above 
mentioned tasks it must recruit and 
train innumerable militants bom out of 
class struggles and make them good 
(soldiers and commanders of the peo¬ 
ple's army and lead them to attack and 
smash the armed forces of the enemy 
following the strategy and the tactics 
of people's war formulated by Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung. 

The working class which leads the 
new democratic revolution, while fight¬ 
ing class battles on economic and politi¬ 
cal issues, on national and internation¬ 
al issues will act as the inspirer and 
unifier of other revolutionary classes by 
launching solidarity mass actions in 
support of their struggle, specially the 
struggles of the peasantry. 

Special attenton will be given to or¬ 
ganising the working class employed in 
the strategic industries. 

They must utilise the contradictions 
in the camp of their enemies, at a given 
time and unite all the forces 
that can be united and develop re¬ 
volutionary struggles of the people in 
the couritry while retaining their inde¬ 
pendence and initiative. 

Party Building 

The Marxist- Leninists must unite in 
a single party that takes Marxism- 
Leninism-Mao Tse-tung Thought as its 
theoretical guide and adhere to prole¬ 
tarian internationalism. 

The party is to be built by giving 
top priority to work in tbe countryside 
while giving proper importance to work 
in the towns and cities also. 

The party must master various forms 
of struggle and organisation and style 
of work. It must strive to combine 
foe legal with illegal, open with secret, 
imass organisation with armed organi¬ 
sation and moss struggle with armed 
struggle. 

Tim party must adhere to mm line 
i.e„ it must pursue the style *Fiom the 
masses lo the masses* in all its activi¬ 
ties It must combat tailitm arid com- 
(Contirtued on page 14) 
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T HE pleasure principle adopted in the* 
capitalist cine or surplus-value 
cinema does not exist in die 'other cina- s 
ma\ The cinema of the revolution, 
as Octavo Getino and Fernands Solatia* 
say in Towards A Third Cinema, is at. 
the same time one of destruction and 
contraction, destruction of the image 
that neo-colonialism has created of itself, 
and construction of a throbbing living 
reatily which recaptures tmth in many of 
its expressions. The restitution of things 
to their real place and meaning is an 
eminently subversive fact both in the* 
neo-colonial situation and in the con¬ 
sumer societies. "In the former, seem¬ 
ing ambiguity or pseudo-objectivity in 
newspapers, literature etc. and the rela¬ 
tive freedom of (the people's organisa¬ 
tions to provide their own information*, 
cease to exist, giving way «to overt res¬ 
triction, when it is a question of tele¬ 
vision and radio. The eventts of May 
1968 in France are quite explicit on this 
point". 

Details of different aspects of tine" 
other cinema are difficult to collect, 
but impact has significance for the Third 
World cinema. Though a newcomer 
compared to bourgeois cinema, it is gain¬ 
ing momentum and strength from News- 
red , a U.$. film group, the Cine-Giornali 
of the Italian student movement* the 
films made by the Eta Is GeneraUx du 
Cinema Francois, and those of foe British* 
and Japanese student movements, all a 
continuation and deepening of the wcffk # 
of a Joris Iven or a Chris Maricer. 
Many film makers, particularly front Latin 
American countries, wanfe tb discard the 
conventional form of making political 
films. Speculation U not different from 
praxis. On the other hand speculation 
and praxis can be synthesised., Film is 
not only an ait form; it is an action 
meant for the metamorphosis of the con¬ 
sciousness of foe audience who aW paid- 
dpaha in action* The student, m» „ 

ratted barricade, on the Arenkia 16 d* 
Julb ^ Montivideo after thawing’ 
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of Mo Guitan Lo« Estomtes (Mario 
Handler) those who demonstrated and 
r sang the Internationale* in Merida and 
^ Caracas after the showing of La Horn 
*De Lee Horoos, marked the beginning of a 
twisted and difficult road being travel- 
. led in the consumer societies by the mas- 

* ses, 

Aesthetics of the revolutionary cinema 

* demands that events should not be pain¬ 
ted horribly* what is wanted is “expan¬ 
sion 1 * of the inner reality of the event 
and a committed film-maker should not 

> judge the evenl superficially from an. 
pbjectve standpoint, lathed he should 
aim at artistic unfoldntent of the con¬ 
sent. Here content is not a subsidiary 
element. As Prof. J< S, Saxena asserts: 
“The motion picture's content is not 
the same thing as its subject matter but 
what the movie-maker sees in his sub¬ 
ject matter. The content as the movie 
maker sees it and the viewer compre¬ 
hends it, becomes an independent force, 
that extra emotion or movement of feel¬ 
ing, which is always flowing back an 1 
modifying the movie-makers* basic as¬ 
sumption and values. The coxtyent of 
Indian films is a subsidiary element* a 
, decorative embellishment of the surfaces 
of the subject matter for it never in- 

* lensifies* diffuses or disrupts the experi¬ 
ence through its specific images and 
still more specific words. Whatever b» 
the subject matter* the visual content 
of the Indian films is avowdly reaction¬ 
ary’*. (“Adventures of Film Watching**). 

On the other hand, revolutionary form 
emerges from the correct handling of 
consent. The subject matter of a poli- 
ical film is not dear to all of us. In a 
real political cinema, facts of the clas* 

* struggle are treated with absolute ob¬ 
jectivity and the film is rich in content 
and correct in orientation. But the 
discipline required for a correlation of 
objectivity and subjectivity » rigorous 
enough to dispel illusions about so-called 
political films* particularly in our coun¬ 
try* The laws of cinematic imagination 
are stricter than ordinary laws because 
the demands* which the cinema makes 
are .much ftore rigorous than in other \ 
arts. The greater the charge of the » 
vision* the stricter, the deeper rite dis¬ 
cipline of normalcy, the sturdier the base 
of repeated references to solid compara¬ 
tive*. This is the dialectics of the 
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cinema. The so-called political films 
avoid real subjectivity, 

A protest film should be compelling, 
disturbing and bitter and the dialectical 
elements of the film will not) portray* 
interpret, symbolise or allegorise but 
enquire. A protest film being a made 
of investigation* is made with the ‘unity 
of content and form* the unity of revo¬ 
lutionary political content and the 
highest possible perfection of artistic 
forms*. Content cannot be sacrificed in 
the name of form—-elevation is also im¬ 
portant in the branch of art So a 
protest film is art instrument of investi¬ 
gation of the world arid amidst the 
backdrop of classestruggfe illusions in 
the realist cinema serve the purpose of 
contradictions* like Jean Luc Godard’s 
films. Films of suffering should be 
spectacular and didactic and should not 
deal only with horrid sentimentality 
which evaporates like the spirit of cam¬ 
phor. It should not deal only with 
effect but with the cause of sufferings, 
of die cry. Personal exercise with forms 
(like the personal essays of Chris Mar¬ 
ker) can be called author’s cinema. A 
protest film (some call it earnest cinema 
or cinema engage) “should distract its 
spectators from realities* but unless a 
revolution is desired* (which means no¬ 
thing less than coinciding with and em¬ 
bodying collective fantasies) it will never 
take place. A revolutionary cinema which 
has to operate at different levels—fantasy, 
ideology* science and articulation of 
these levels, which involve differ¬ 
ent inodes of discourse and different 
positions of the subject, is a compW 
cated matter. 

It is not easy to categorise different 
types of films falling within the pur¬ 
view of Other Cinema. However, an 
attempt is being made. 

A. Films dealing with liberation mo- 
veiritents and anti-imperialist struggle: 
Sortie films based on documentary/re¬ 
portage style: e.g. 

1. Pontecarvo: 'Battle of Algiers'* 
'Quemada 9 . 

2. Joris Evan*—(a/) 'The Spanish 

Earth* 

(b) 'The Four Hundred Million 9 

(c) {The Seventeenth Parallel; 
The Treatening Sky* 

3. Negisha Othima: 'Dear Summer 


Sister*. 

4. Jean Luc Godard; 1. Loxiin cfc 

Vietnam** 

2. Till Victory. 

Here, except in Godard's films* commu** 
nication is simple and direct and the 
director goes straight to the problems of 
the affected country. 

B. Films dealing with local ^politi¬ 
cal issues: Some issues require imme¬ 
diate attention— 

I Nsgisha Oshima: 'Night and Fog 
over Japan* (film dealing with 
the fight between President Ame¬ 
ricans and Japanese students). 

2. Noriaki Tsuchimato: 'Minamata* 
(deals with the pollution affect¬ 
ing a minority community in 
Japan). 

These films are instruments of politi¬ 
cal agitation and the director dialecti¬ 
cally unites impersonal observation and 
personal participation. In these film it 
is not believed that the masses are 
‘mute*. 

C. Anti-establishment films border¬ 
ing on reformism which never question 
the cause but merely portray events and 
never speak of different modes of re¬ 
presentation. 

D. Films dealing with political sub¬ 
jects and the film maker raises issues 
that exploitation Jta neo-colonialist so** 
cieties is the root of all trouble eug. 
Jeorgc Sanjines (I) 'Ukamau*; (2) 
(2) 'Blood of Condor*; (3) 'Knight of 
St Juan*. Here the camera acts as a 
rifle and through this medium she 'dir¬ 
ector explains tlie objective conditions 
in consonance with subjective reality 
and film makers like Ambeito ftfeso 
(‘The Cry of the People 9 ) and Remujt- 
do Glaucher (‘Mexico—the Foreign Re¬ 
volution*) directly call for active parti¬ 
cipation in fesistanke struggle. Anti¬ 
imperialist struggle in different countries 
of the Third Would is the order of the 
day and the importance of such 
films needs np flaborajfce } recounting* 
The Other Cinema i.e. third cinema* in 
the opinion of Octovio Getina and Fer¬ 
nando Solatia*, "is the cinema that re¬ 
cognises in that struggle rtje most gigan- 
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tic cultural, scientific and artistic ma- 
festation of our time, the great possibi¬ 
lity of constructing a liberated person¬ 
ality with each people as the starting 
point,—in a won), the decolonisation 
of culture". 

Ousmane Sembene, maker of ‘Man- 
dabi*, himself a protagonist of Marxism- 
Leninism, speaks of a cinema at the 
same time spectacular and didactic. 
What he wants is a series of militant 
African films to promote the cause of 
truly indigenous African cinema, one 
that can serve as a political tool in 
Africa's struggle to frejl itself from co¬ 
lonialism and neo-colonialism. 

The best example of this category of 
films is ‘La Hora de Los Homos' (The 
Hour of the Furnaces) made in 1966 
by Solan as and Octavio Getina, 
of Argentina, It can be .call¬ 
ed a period of piece of political film 
showing in three parts a series of politi¬ 
cal events, th|e history, origin in other 
words or the ‘chronicle of Peroniem’, 
‘chronicle of the resistance* and the act 
of inciting violence for liberation. The 
film has been shown in factories and 
the audiences have been harassed by the 
police. Hence underground screening 
was arranged at different places. In the 
words of Salanas and Getino ‘Beyond its 
specific qualities, the film is intended as 
a provocative element, and an act to¬ 
wards liberation. The special feature 
of the film is that before the screening 
texts are distributed reproducing General 
San Martin’s ordler of 1819 exhorting 
the people to fight for liberation. Re¬ 
volution ajy marches are heard. In the 
intervals, a speaker wfl! guide. A slo¬ 
gan underlines tty 1 nature of the situa¬ 
tion. "Every spectator is a coward or 
a traitor".* 

The film directly exhorts the audience 
not to be a passive onlooker but to act 
towards liberation. The conditions as 
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described in the first part of the film) 
are engendered by imperialist oppression 
and dependence: the violence acting 
against the people is daily veiy well 
camouflaged and has no need to mani¬ 
fest itself in explicit forms. Its conse¬ 
quences are hunger, illiteracy, alienation, 
tthe destruction of authentic national 
values. 

E. Protest films made in allegorical 
or surrealist forms e.g. ‘‘Diem- 
rock* is another kind of anti-establish¬ 
ment film made in surrealist style. Here 
the form dominates over content. 
Hence it is not easy for the audiences 
to understand the gossammer substances 
of the surrealist presentation. Some of 
these films which can be called a ‘pro¬ 
gressive wing of the establishment 
cinema* or anti-convlentional cinema, are 
not made to help make revolution, but| 
they are intended to make profit or serve 
personal gratification. Here leftism is a 
kind of product which can be market¬ 
ed easily—*where no Marxist film maker 
is yiet in existence. Thefe films are ge¬ 
nerally financed and prized Iby semi- 
government or government institutions 
and the bias of the authorities towaids 
this kind of pseudo-political film is not 
shrouded in mystery. John Mathews 
comments: "What of Solanas’ personal 
achievement? Obviously he is in danger 
of being swallowed bv the patronage of 
Western intellectuals—as happened to 
his unfortunate predecessor, Glauber 
Rocha. La Hora de Los Hornos was 
treated in Paris with all the tenderness 
given to a specious orchid in a hothouse. 
It was displayed for the gratification of 
the discriminating in a chic Parisian film 
studio". 

F. Films on Marxism and other po¬ 
litical subjects and achieving a form that 
question the mode of representation. 
From the standpoint of representation— 
Jean 1 uc Godard's ‘Vent d* Est\ ‘British 
Sounds* and ‘Pravda’ are quite different 
fiom Glauber R|ocha'b ^‘Black God*->- 
‘White Devil*, ‘Land in a Trance*. While 
Rocha believes in spontaneity, mysticism 
and anguish of the individual. Go¬ 
dard's approach in making political 
films is quite different. He wants to 
approach the audience politically. Go¬ 
dard scrupulously avoids rush of emo¬ 
tions. Film makers from Latin Ame¬ 


rica, particularly Glauber Rocha, insist 
on different modes of distribution, pro-**’ 
ductiori and exhibition of militant politic ^ 
cal films. On the other hard Godard is^ 
struggling hard in the matter of per¬ 
fection of form and content. The makef* 
of ‘La Chinoja.e*, 'Wind from the East* 
firmly proclaims that the camera is a * 
theoretical rifle and the rifle is a practical 
camera. From his ‘Week End* he has 
swicthed over to counter-cincma whose * 
values are diametrically opposite to the 
bourgeois cinema. Godard was right 
to break with Hollywood cinema ancT» 
to set up his counter cinema and, for this 
alone, he is the most important director 
working today. Nevertheless, there are 
people who think that there are confu¬ 
sions in his strategy, which blunt its edge 
even tend to nullify it: his confusion 
ovfer the series of terms, fiction mystifi- ‘ 
cation / ideology / lies / deception / illu¬ 
sion/representation etc. 

The movement for the Other Cinema or* 
counter-cinema must be vigorously laun- * 
ched through production and distribution 
of militant films in different centres. 
The people in the Third World are living 
in conditions of acute struggle against 
hellish life, there is no democracy and 
freedom for the millions. The possibility 
for the continuity of a revolutionary 
cinema rests upon the strengthening of 
rigorously underground base structures. * 
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The Third Triennale—New Delhi 

' Sandip Sarkar 


fepji HE Third Triennale at New Delhi 

* ® was declared open on Februaiy 
7 and would continue up to March 21 

^at the Lalil Kala Galleries Rabindra 
~ Bhavan and the Bahalpur House annexe 
r which is very near. The critics and 
press weie called a day earlier. There 
was an element of unreality in the whole 
attnospheie —the foreign artists, com" 

»irussioners, dignitaries, the press, critics, 
office-bearers, the TV people and their 
Indian counterparts. Delhi is haunted 
by a spectre of unreality, insulated aga- 
msl events, and one almost had the 
feeling that one was inside a capsule 
speeding away toward some planet. Old 
Delhi had its riots and curfew but not 
even a ripple reached this isolated shore. 
Everyone seemed oblivious of India. 
"One heard many languages but there was 
a touch of the tower of babel. Alto- 
'gethci two dozen countries participated, 
and an international jury consisting of 
Monroe Wheeler (USA). Walter Zani- 
ni (Brazil) and V. R. Ambedkar (India) 
^warded a gold medal each with cash 
prizes to P. Luminkangas (Finland), 
H. Weiss (France), Kozo Mio (Japan), 
J. B. Stever (F. R. of Germany), D. 

* Van Dc Kop (Holland) and Shanti Dave 
(India). 

One would agree with the jury who 
said: “Perhaps, it would be wiser to 
abolish the awards .. and institute 
fellowships and funds to provide know¬ 
ledge of new achievements all over the 
^ world”. Personally, I think it would 

* be better to abolish the Triennale alto¬ 
gether and canalise the money to needy 

and talented artists, in various centres 
tin India. For after all the arty crowd 
in New Delhi is very small and to give 
it an expensive toy worth Rs 8 or |0 
lakhs is beside the point. 

Politics and rumours were in the air. 
Artists who had been rejected were ha¬ 
ving a show in ihe AIFAC$ galleries 
but from talking to them one could feel 
that they would forgive ihe selectors if 
^heir work was exhibited next time. One 
'heard how the protesters of the last tri- 
Jknnalc were won over by diplomacy, and 
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the wall space given Lo aritsts living in 
Delhi compared to oilier Indian cities 
was just amazing and members of the 
triennale commit lee thought it was better 
lo keep the Gir lions happy than be wor¬ 
ried by the Royal Bengal tigers of the 
Sunder bans o t the mysterious sea mons¬ 
ters ol the Aiabian Sea. A Madvi 
Parekh wa i given more space than Bijon 
Chaudhury and Rabin Mandol together. 
Only posterity will judge how ridiculous 
they were. This is one example and one 
could tell many many more. 

One could leel that m Delhi the artists 
were favoured oulcasles supported by 
black money and upper-middle-class 
Westernised people and the Delhi artists 
weic happy to know that they were 
pioduccrs of goods for the luxury mar¬ 
ket. The gallery , owners fend clitics 
ganged up to build an image of one ar¬ 
tist and to demolish that of another. 
The Dlioomi Mai Gallery handed out in¬ 
vitation catds at the Lnennale to honour 
Shanti Dave and it was clearly stated 
(hat it 'invites you for drinks'. There are 
intelligent critics in Delhi like Jay a Ap- 
paswamy. Mr Kmhnan of The Statesman 
and the delightful Mi Keshav Mallick 
but there was one who went about like 
a self-important cock m his shorts and 
add to this Rabindra Bhavan and the 
National Gallery of Modern Art and you 
have a complete picture. Some ar e good 
politicians and have vested interests,, 
others play the game of diplomacy and 
still others are like prostitutes* Those 
who have sensitive souls like Keshav 
Mallick suffer. In fact I saw the violent 
reactions of two or three commissioners 
and as we had (he same reaction wo 
could communicate. One began to ques¬ 
tion such myths as the sacredness of the 
'artist’s personality. The meaning of 
art could cross national frontiers but 
some art could be meaningful in a cer¬ 
tain cultural context but meaningless in 
a cross-cultural situation. Much was ap¬ 
plied technological methods rather than 
works of art, they were produced for 
mass entertainment and like and furni¬ 
ture designing one could see the built-in 
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obsolescence. Much of this so-called r arl 
was dehumanised and smelt of decay 
and incoherence, but about five per cent 
of the work one felt that it was the real 
thing. 

Today, because o( the shrinking of 
the world and the network of mass me¬ 
dia, it is quite easv lor an artist to reach 
a very large public and conversely ho 
is Uable to be bullied by international 
trends. Secondly, as the standards of 
judgment are loose, a charlatan may 
quite easily pass of as an artist, and con¬ 
spiracy of the dealer-critic-publicity 
junta' might create confusion. Gujral 
sells at a higher price than Jamini Ray, 
therefore Gujral is a better artist than 
Jamini Ray — one mi^t get away 
with such silly syllogisms; On the other 
hand, one could also learn humility at 
this triennale. A bad artist does not be¬ 
come a best seller intentionally. A good 
artist cannot become a best seller by 
intentionally choosing to do certain things 
tha* he thinks the public likes. Because 
his insincerity will be evident imme¬ 
diately. Shanti Dave attracts people 
who have money but no soul because he 
is sincere and works hard to be con¬ 
vincing. His award-winning ‘Shankar 
Dhai* (300x17 cm) has a lot of flour¬ 
ish but appears like a longwinded speech. 
It is as saccharine like and antiseptic as 
Delhi city. One thinks that Mr Am¬ 
bedkar, the Indian juror, failed to do his 
duty by allowing the foreign jury to 
give this one a prize. Perhaps he had 
a hand in it too! 

International Sanction 

The artists, in a technological $< 
is trying to say he is free and can , 
as he chooses. This is partly because 
he feels insecure as a fringe element 
and the capitalist with his Gargantuan 
stomach can gobble up all protest art 
including 'Guernica*. This is die mea¬ 
sure of the artist's insecurity and he » 
made to feel through subtle pressure that 
he is at the mercy of forces that are 
laiger than him. Moreover, there is the 
pressure of becoming backdated and the 
Shadow of technology, which forces the 
artists to use ever newer industrial tech¬ 
niques, hut the net result as far as aes¬ 
thetics goes is very little. A lot of it 
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i? exercise ju styles 1 at her than lan- 
tillage. 

1 -ct Us take ceitdin examples, ihc 
Australian artist, Ewa Pachucka, sculpts 
figures with string and crochet hook but 
lr*r exact copying of the human figure 
has something very vulgar. On the 
olhei hand we remember the Australian 
exhibition in Calcutta a lew years ago 
where one could feel man and nature 
and the nudity of both. Michael Taylor 
is sensitive but nearer to American ac¬ 
tion painting than anything else. Sur¬ 
prisingly this is the first time I have 
been bowled over by American art. 
Louise Ncvdson was an assistant to 
the Mexican painter Dj'*cro Riveia. She 
has a very personal idiom and uses box¬ 
ed assemblage to form a sort of wooden 
sciecu for a wall A single uniform 
colour is used—black this time~-and 
wooden shapes which ,cire not shapes' 
in isolation but in relation to each othci. 
rlci acquaint and college graphics work 
on smooth abstract shapes in juxtaposi¬ 
tion* and this wordless poetry has some¬ 
thing that affects the inside. By compari¬ 
son Satish GujraVs sculpture looks 
sham, because the social reality that 
made Nevelson’s work possible is not there 
in GujrJ's case. Hence thp hollowness 
in spite o( the mature technique. Yet, 
it is interesting to note that they were 
both trained by Mexican artiss. 

Apart from Ament », possibly Japan 
had the most interesting things on view. 
The selectois were careful to show how 
the aitisls of the piesent time view hu¬ 
man beings. On the whole the Japanese 
aeem to be very restrained and the ten¬ 
sion of modern life is camouflaged. 
J. Watanabe shows human beings as 
A having inflated a gov which make them 
act as monsters. ?u»realist in content 
but expressionist ic in approach, he has 
very dry humour. T. Oshima is surreal¬ 
istic too but there is an intensity in his 
aristocratic poetry where trees assume 
human character and a girl flies a but¬ 
terfly instead of kite, but the imagery 
is literary rather, than pictorial. Kozc 
Mio pursues photo-realism to the extreme 
point and uses a spraygun and acrylic 
and the effect almost collides with pho¬ 
tography. The face of a woman is 
viewed from front and side and this is 
juxtaposed with butterfly, or it is view¬ 


ed upside down from the forehead to 
the dun and a piece of folded cloth i& 
anauged in a manner so that it seems 
to be flying out of the canvas. Techni¬ 
que-wise he is brilliant but the first 
impact seems to wear off. It shows us 
a technological society at its zenith 
when creativity becomes routine and 
soulless in the process. 

F. Boyd and L. Evans’ technique is 
near to that of Kozo Mio, but the British 
pair seem to be influenced more by pho¬ 
tography than the Japanese arc; as 
there is no blylisation involved but only 
selection, one wonders whether these 
two artists* joint venture could be called 
painting. However, ‘Story* creates a 
mood Mth a sandy sea-shore taking up 
« lot of space in the foreground and a 
distant sea with almost invisible bathen 
and a beautiful sky. On the foreground 
one sees a man coming out of a pale white 
car. There is subtle drama but is it 
painting ' Howard Hodgkin is more of 
a real painter than these other two (re¬ 
cently H. H. had a one-man show of 
serigraphs at the Academy of Fine Arts). 
Hodgkin's point of departure is Ferdi¬ 
nand l.eger in some ways but he is ca¬ 
pable of walking out on his own. He 
reduces everything to the bare essentials 
and communicates with suggestions and 
his almost monastic austerity has power. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has 
also photo-realism and spray-gun pictures 
which had one dominant colour - white 
— and reminded one of asylums and hos¬ 
pitals. G. Richter, Krieg or Willikcns 
take us for a walk with photographic 
optical illusion but cannot move us. 
France showed us a revival of surrealism 
with another name. Of the three artists 
we see none seems to have a French 
name and only J. J. Brown was born 
in France but he has a peculiar non- 
French name. This section has some 
quite powerful works but pictori&Uy spea¬ 
king one experiences nothing new r . Atila 
and H. Weiss have intensity of vision 
hut they hardly break new ground. 

If this exhibition is any indicator, 
then one could say without any hesita¬ 
tion that probably industrial technique, 
surrealism and fantasy dominate the art 
of man today. 


(To be continued) 


Ramleela 

By A Drama Critic 


A DVERT1SING rates being what they 
are, it is not possible for every 
theatre group to seek publicity through-*' 
the medium of newspapers. As a 
suit a number of excellent plays are leff 
out in the cold and often run to lialf- 
emptv houses. This was the fate of 
the play Ramleela staged by Anira, a 
theatre unit from Uttaipar.i. at the Aca¬ 
demy of Fine Aits on Febiuaty 22. 
Written by Dipak Sen and directed by 
Alokesh Bandopadhyay, the play swung 
into action effortlessly and did not ah 
low our interest to slacken for a single * 
unguarded morificnt. A jatra party led 
by i lecherous ex-lout is scouting arouno 
for female talent when a rich zarnindar, 
who happens to be on the spot, suggests 
that the local prostitute, Belarani, should 
be given the role of Sitd in the jatra 
Ramleela as modern audiences lapped 
lip sex and she would help to make everj ^ 1 
show a commmial success. The pros¬ 
titute, however, is not willing to vulg.i 
rise her life any further and resists the 
idea that she, as Sita, should lend sex 
appeal to her role and give the audieme 
lh** sorl of tilillalion it looks for. The 
local zamindar and the leader of the 
jatra exert constant pressure on the 
girl. One day villagers flock from dis¬ 
tant areas to sec the jatra, the jatra. 
players rebel against the roles imposed 
on them and begin to speak of the harsh 
realities of their own broken, impoveri¬ 
shed lives, which rouses the passive rus¬ 
tic audience as no Ramfcela could ever * 
hope to do. While all this goes on, two , 
urban intellectuals arrive on the scene 
and explain to the aggrieved players 
and villagers that from now on they 
must portray their ordinary crisis-ridden 
lives in plays and jatras and not go 
through the perfunctory and mechani¬ 
cal motions" of typical jatra players de¬ 
picting scenes from the ancient epics. 

All this has an electrifying impact and 
the z&mindar with his fond dreams of 
a sex-charged jatra and vast hungry 
audiences stands condemned and utterly * * 
dejected before the public, ** 
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This play was very intelligently devised 
and seemed a powerful crusade against 
the kind of vulgar, obscene and effete 
play which has now taken Calcutta by 
^ storm and is now, quite the rage in some 
middle class and upper-middle class cii- 
‘ cles. It is also a pica for making com- 
/ mon people more conscious of their 
rights and of What needs amputation in 
this corrupt society. Lately, there have 
been many plays with a similar message 
and vision but unfortunately most of 
them cither peddled slogans and became 
blatant political tracts without any art¬ 
istic effect or downright poster dramas. 
Heie we have the ingredients of a ma- 
turp play and the message which is so 
eleaily put urtoss is well integrated with 
the structure of the play itself, so that 
we do not fed that we ai> being rot 
at. The aclois enjoyed their ioles tre¬ 
mendously and give a very scintillating 
performance. One would like to single 
out in paitirulni Bela, Kcdai, Kshitu 
and Bipin for thei r excellent acting. 
Tamal and Dihnkar as the two \nhan 
intellectuals, lacked conviction and 
gave a self-consciously dead-earnest sort 
of performance. Bela’s having to ex¬ 
plain away the nature of her profession 
*• to everyone she meets was a little re- 
„ petitive and could, perhaps, be cut out 
*o enable us to lake her at her face 
value. The lighting and stage sets need 
no comment. There was abundant out¬ 
spoken humour in the right places and 
for boldness of speech and clarity of 
thought the playwright is to be congra¬ 
tulated. 
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tiook Review 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA: 
PROGRAMMES AND PROBLEMS 
By Kailash Chandra 

Rama Krishna & Sons, New Delhi 

Price not stated. 

rY NCE a protege of the Government 
*** of India, both as an administrator 
and as a social worker, but now ditched 
by it, Mr Chandra has not just made, 
a virtue of necessity in getting his own 
back on the Government. He is right 
in pointing out that its performance in 
the field of social welfare leaves much 
to be desired. Planning in India had 
an auspicious beginning, but m the 
subsequent period a curious twist in 
the planners' attitude played the deuce 
with the spirit of participation of the 
people. Thwarted and unfulfilled expecta¬ 
tions left the people estranged. Resistance 
eminent has only exposed itself. It is 24 
years now since it resorted to five year, 
plans. But in spite of that the country 
has gone to file dogs, and now when the 
fifth plan is virtually a non-starter and 
the country observes a plan-holiday, 
the timeliness of the book is unques¬ 
tionable. 

The Government has fallen back on. 
one first principle after ^ another. 
“Community Development” has been 
supplanted by “Minimum Need*’, and 
the rulers of India have wished these 
noble ideas to work miracles. Buf if 
wishes were horses, beggars would ride. 
Implementation of these projects or 
their operational part has been largely 
neglected. The planners, social scien¬ 
tists, and social workers in India look 
askance at one another and any con¬ 
certed effort tcw r ards progress remains 
a far cry. 

For Mr Chandra the virus of decline 
lies in extreme politicisation, and he 
thinks depoliticisatiun is the panacea for 
ill social evils. He makes a distinction 
between participation and commitment 
(as if there is anything intrinsic allv 
bad in commitment of any kind). The 
book is full of other naivetes. Mr 
Chandra thinks the only cure of the 
economic malaise is greater reliance 
on voluntary endeavour, that mysterious 
maid-of-all-lwoi(k, and tails for a 


greater leverage for voluntary, organisa- 
toins in this respect. He would 
have clipped the wings of bureaucracy. 
He makes a point of crying down every, 
Government eulcrpiibc and of flattering 
all voluntary /endeavour to the tjkies. 
He has discarded GNP and per capita 
in< omo ns yardsticks of progress, but 
his altilude to tin* National Programme, 
for Minimum Needs is ju-l this side 
idolatry. However, left alone to indi¬ 
cate his profcieirr*- a.s to the Minimum 
Needs Progiamme and such voluntary 
efforts as Youih Again it Famine, Mr 
Chandra can m «ke only a Hobson’s 
choice. Foi, Ins nllcicv to an amelio- 
lative service piogummc organised bv 
the Government i c endemic to Indian 
intellectuals. Ciiticlbi at any social 
welfare progiunime i« an intellectual 
commonplace in Tndi t and Mi Chandra 
i* so much of a puv to this tendency 
that lie cannot see iha* both the ‘Na¬ 
tional Prorramni" foi Minimum Nerd 
and ‘Youth Against Famine” remain¬ 
ed pious wishes, and while extolling 
one, one could n >t s ifelv c ry the othei 
down. 

Mr Chandra’s prescription of ,\ So 
cial Sector of Private Enterprises b 
non-dcscripl. F.tonomically speaking it 
is a half-wiy house between lai *v 
faire and mixed economy. Politically 
speaking it gels usf nowhere. It is 
neither individualism nor roIlerti\*f*m.. 
h is nt be-q <i jumble. 

The bonk abound, in qu lint sdeas. 
The Gandhinn *cheme of basic educa¬ 
tion wis abandoned bv Indian politi¬ 
cians though they paid lip strvice to it 
Bui ihe Chinese system, Mr Chandra 
assumes, was inspired by it, and the 
credit for its giving expected losult go«s 
to Gindhi. 

The book is a watered down version 
of India’s economic and social ills, and 
though Mr Chand y has uttered few 
home truths that could not verv well be 
palatable to the Government, the end 
product is muddled. 

Amartya Mukhopadhyay 
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Unity 

(Continued from p. 8) 

mandism in its style of working. 

The party must adheie to the prin¬ 
ciples of democratic centralism in it* 
functioning. It must strictly adhere to 
the four disciplines: individual is sub¬ 
ordinate to the unit: lower <omnuttce<. 
ftie subordinate to the higher commit¬ 
tees, minority is subordinate to the 
majority and all the party members are 
subordinate to the Central Committee 
The party must not permit establish 
ment of personal regimes. Ii must func¬ 
tion on the basis of the ''committee 
system” and the "method of leader¬ 
ship" laid down by Comrade Mao Tse- 
tung. Factions are incompatible with 
the party. 

In view of the common understand- 
infir between the two parties on all the 
ma?or points of programme, tactics 
and party building, we have decided 
to unite into a single party i.e. Commu¬ 
nist Paity of India (Maixi<t-Leninist). 

We, bclioc, this approach will be 
welcomed by all the communist revolu- 
lionaiies in our countiy, and they toe 
will come forward to unite in the CPI 
(ML) without further delay. 

Satyanarain Singh 
GeneiaJ Secrearv CPI (ML) 
Paila Vasudeva Rno 

CPI (ML) 

P. Ramanarsiah 
Secretary Andhra Pradesh 
Re\olutionar> Communist Party 
Chandra Pulla Reddy 
Leader, Member, APRCP 

For Frontier contact 
C. P. CHOWDHERY, 

The English Book Shop, 

S3, Sector 22, 

Chandigarh 
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Letters 

Murder of Mahalanobi* 

It is highly regrettable that you should 
have published an article with the above 
title in your columns. Within any or¬ 
ganisation there air petty squabbles be¬ 
tween different sections of (employees. 
The aitjclf icficcts the squabble interests 
of some sections of the professional 
workers of the Indian Statistical Insti¬ 
tute Many of the views expressed in 
tin* ditide about the conditions within 
that oipanisatiou before and after the 
death of Piofes«or P. C. Mahalanobis, 
whether the organisation was holding 
aloft some academic ideals all these 
days and whether they were sacrificed 
all at one stroke by a recent sym¬ 
posium held m the organisation -des¬ 
cribed by the cheap -sensational title 
"Murder of Mahalanobis"- - arc mat¬ 
ters on which there will be differences 
of opinion among those who belong to 
the orgarfLation or who know about its 
affairs. But many a reader like myself 
regard Frontier as a political journal, 
a journal that looks at social, economic 
and political problems of the countiy 
fiom the viewpoint of the interests of 
the masses. The internal squabbles of 
the Indian Statistical Institute air in no 
way of any interest to the masses of the 
country or even to what is called the 
educated public. It has interest only 
foi a tiny section of that privileged 
group of professional people who, one 
and all, earn a good living at the cost 
of the masses as employees of the white 
elephants which are the research insti¬ 
tutions in this country. So why should 
Frontier go out of its way to give pro - 
minence to such opinions? 

Ashok Rudra 
New Delhi 

Trouble in Delhi 

The Indira Government's trigger- 
happy policemen and the anti-socials 
in their anxiety to grab power every¬ 
where took n toll of at least nine lives 
of the minorities in the Jama Masjid 
area. In the Home Consultative Com¬ 
mittee meet I hammered the issue and 
the Government had no reply to put 


forward. 

The anger of the people at the 
government’s conduct was to intense * 
that a Minister, Janab S. N. Khan, had 
to run away and hide in a latiinc, 
where he w r as locked up from outside ( 
to give people the impression that there 
was nobody inside. '\- 

Thai Sunday while people were run-O 
nmg in search of bheltcr, the police ’ 
were after their blood in the Jama Mas¬ 
jid and teargas was used and the police 
filed indiscriminately and the situation 
lasted at least two hour*. It was alleg¬ 
ed that the police even climbed on to 
roof-tops and fired, resulting in a few* 
on-the-spot deaths. There were cases 
when the police biokc into icsidential 
houses, harassed and molested women 
in the Gali Gana area. Many were 
seriously injured and some of them are 
in hospital. In many arena Muslim 
shops were burnt by policemen and 
there weie even cases where peopl° 
were burnt to death. The police ch 1 
not allow extinguishing of file in these 
shops. This happened light under the 
nose of the Goveunment at Delhi. 

It is stated that the Sahi Imam of 
Jama Masjid{ 'Syed Abdulla Bukhari, 
who inherited the Imamship, was scveie 
on the ruling Congress asd condemned 
the Indira Government which wanted 
to take away his Imamship. The Wakf 
Board is controlled by government no¬ 
minated member^. Being a religious 
body it should be really independent. 
There were serious allegations all over 
the country that Congressmen, MPs 
and Ministers like Janab S. N. Khan, 
Janab T. Hossain etc. have turned the 
Wakf Board into an arena of politics. 1 
There were numerous cases of mis¬ 
appropriation and malpractices. 

The Imam stated at a public meeting . 
that S. N. Khan, Minister, had threot- 
ed him saying that he would shoot him, 
and the Imam accepted the challenge. 

Our minority brethren should knaiw 
the real character of Mrs Gandhi and 
her government. The time has come 
when they have to fight within the main¬ 
stream of the country and root out for 
good the exploitation, repression and , 
misery of all of us. 

Jyotiimay Basu, MP ^ 
v Calcutta 
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F ROM the Red Fort to Parliament House i« not a long march, but from 
Patna to New Delhi it is, Mr Jayaprakosh Narayan had to travel this 
distance, because in the vast empire over which Mrs Gandhi presides,, nothing 
happens unless something happens in New Delhi. The people's march in New 
Delhi under his leadership has succeeded in tearing through the sedulously orga¬ 
nised campaign of the ruling party fhal the one-year-old movement in Bihar 
bas^ fizzled out and Mr Naiayan has lost public support of which, in any event, 
he never had much. He has demonstrated that Congress claims are as untrusjtr 
worthy as Congress pledges. If may not have been exactly a people's march 
especially with the Rajmata of Gwalior, Mr Piloo Mody, and miscellaneous 
others 1 ravelling in style and waving leaderlike to bystanders many of whom 
must have been police informers, agents provocateurs, and sundry government 
agents waiting for a pretext or a signal. Yet t!he procession has proved beyond 
doubt that Mr Narayan has been able to muster considerable support even 
in States other than Bihar, which in the current context of polarised 
politics meaps a substantial mobilisation against the ruling party. Many more 
might harve swelled the procession had not the Congress governments of the 
States bordering on Delhi resorted to the familiar tricks to curb efflux from their 
regions 

It is net difficult to pick holes in the charter of demands presented to the 
Speaker of the Uk Sabha and the Chairman of the Rajya Sabha by Mr Narayan 
on behalf of the marchers. The demands may not even be good enough as 
far as they go, and the measures proposed may not be adequate* for bringing 
about the reforms sought. But the Congress cannot consent to even partial 
reforms without risking its monopoly of power ; this is farthest from the party's 
and Mrs Gandhi's intention. There is no indication of what Mr Narayan will 
do in that event. He is facing this problem in Bihar also. He has demons¬ 
trated that the people of the State have lost faith in the Congresp Ministry 
and the Assembly, if not in parliamentary democracy Itself. The Government 
in Ne* Delhi and lire leadership of the ruling party are not only impervious 
to the majority will in the Stale; they continue to prop up a Ministry which 
would have otherwise collapsed under the weigh! of Us own contradictions. 
Mr* Gandhi's response to the charter of demand* will be no different; she 
will pay as much heed to it as she had paid to the demands of the people 
of Bihar. 






F\ Mr Narayan's movement has teen 
forced to stand still in the face of this 
stubbornness on the part of the Prime 
Minister in Bihar; he will have to face 
it in New Delhi also. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter has challenged him to get the ver¬ 
dict of the people on the issues raised 
by him in the coming election. She 
knows that Mr Narayan will be greatly 
handicapped, for the election game will 
be played in the Congress, court. Al¬ 
ready Mr Narayan is surrounded by 
parties and men who are no less discre¬ 
dited than the ruling party and its lea¬ 
ders. As the election draws near, Mr 
Narayan** dependence on them may 
increase for the simple reason that he 
has no organisation, no detei mined cadres 
of his own; he will have to fight on 
borrowed organisational strength fiom 
parties which are interested only in the 
overthrow of the Congress and none of 
his other aims, whatever <he* c may be. 
To Mr Narayan removal of the Congress 
is a means to an end, to them it is the 
end. If Mr Narayan is aware of it, 
he seems helpless. The limitation that 
he has set upon his movement from the 
beginning has landed it in this predi¬ 
cament. He has pioved his mobilising 
capability; he has not yet shown how 
he proposes to make use of this aroused 
public opinion to overthrow the Con¬ 
gress Government and bring about the 
so-called total revolution — without 
class struggle—that he is fond of and 
promises. 

Battle for Phnom Penh 

life noose around Phnom Penh is 
tightening and what Mr Ford does to 
thwart this act of 'strangulation* remains 
to be seen. He and his Secretary of 
State have been urging Congress so far 
in vain, to grant the Lon No! Govern¬ 
ment 5222 million in military aid, to 
presort e it as well as American credi¬ 
bility* Foreigners have started leaving 
the Cambodian capital, while the influx 
of starving and dying refugees continues 
unabated. With the Mekong river route 
blocked for good, the US. air lift is the 
only lifeline that the Lon Nol Govern¬ 
ment relies upon. But this is costly and 
risky, with the Pochentong airport 


under frequent rocket attack. Besides, 
air supply cannot replace die 80 per 
cent intake which used to flow along the 
river route. The ferry town of Neak 
Luong is under heavy pressure, battered 
by 105-mm artillery fire. The Red 
Klimers have blocked the waterway with 
mines suspended beneath bamboo rafts. 

In view of the desperate situation, 
American Marines are said to have been 
alerted and can go into action on the 
pretext of evacuating Americans from the 
beleaguered capital. Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk suspects that this is a ruse for 
US. intervention. Paratroops can 
occupy the airport in the 'interest of 
evacuation* and prevent the Red Khmers 
from scoring a long-awaited and drama¬ 
tic victory. This victory, of course, can 
be delayed but not prevented in the long 
run. Even if renewed U.S. aid props up 
the corrupt, inefficient regime, the Red 
Khmers will not negotiate with it. Aid 
will only prolong the Cambodian agony, 
but the Nobel Peace Prize winner is not 
known for sensitivity to Asian suffering. 

The Provisional Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment of South Vietnam in a statement 
points out that the airlift between Sai¬ 
gon and Phnom Penh is a serious vio¬ 
lation of Articles 1, 4, 7 and 20 of 
the Paris Agreement on Vietnam, which 
prohibit reintroduction of military ad¬ 
visers and personnel, armament, munition 
and wai material into South Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia. 

It was for the Paris Agreement that 
Mr Kissinger was awarded the Nobel 
prize, and it is this agreement that the 
U.S. has been breaking almost from the 
day it was signed. 

A point also to be made about the 
U.S. action is that Thailand has been a 
big cancer spot in the great Indo-China 

war, besides Japan. But things are chan¬ 
ging even in this American-corrupted 
country. One of the reasons why the 
Prime Minister designate. Seni Pramoj, 
fell was that he had set an 18-month 
deadline for U.S. withdrawal, while the 
opposition wanted it to take place much 
earlier. It may be that some of these 
groups were just not sincere in their anti- 
Americanism, but the fact that they 
had to feign it shows which way the 
wind is blowing. 


Rice at Any Prise ? 

When the West Bengal Govemmeti^ 
reduced by half the weekly rice ration 4 
of 93 lakh card-holders of Calcutta and 
its industrial belt as well as of the Dur-. 
galpur-Asansol industrial area in Octo¬ 
ber, people were assured that the Cut „, 
was a very temporary one and would 
be restored as soon as the new rice crop 
came into the market. Nearly six 
months have elapsed; nol only is there 
no sign of restoration of the cut, ever 
maintaining the weekly supply of 300 
gms of nee per adult appears very un¬ 
certain. The modest procurement tar¬ 
get of five lakh tonnes of rice remains 
as chimerical as it looked when the tar¬ 
get was announced in November with 
much fanfare and quotas were fixed foi 
the districts — as levy on producers, 
rice mills and husking machines. With 
the Government unable to pro¬ 
cure more than 150,000 tonnes of 
uce till the deadline—February 28—it 
would be a miracle if even what had 
been procured last year comes into the 
Government's hands within the extended 
period, March 15. 

Lastt £ear v * landholders owning fields 
than six "wet” and ten "dry" acres were 
exempted from th e levy. This year this 
limit has been lowered to four and six 
acres respectively—bringing 2,464,074 
acres more under levy than m 1973-74 
and making a total of 4,498,891 acres. 
Levy notices were supposed to have 
been served on 225,929 landholders in 
15 districts for a total of 298,272 ton¬ 
nes of paddy. Two hundred and seven¬ 
ty out of a total of 750 rice-mills| were % 
levied 60 per cent of their purchases in 
1973-74, which was to yield 360,000 
tonnes of rice. In the event, the quan¬ 
tity from the mills fell far short of the 
target—a meagre 47,202 tonnes. This 
time mills have been allowed to sell 50 
per cent of their purchases on the open 
market and hand over only the other 
half to the Government at die rates fixed 
by it>. ✓ 

The rice that the Govern¬ 
ment has procured so far has % 

been mostly from the distress sales of 
poor and lower middle peasants, The 
jotedars and big landholders who form 
the prop of the Congress in rural ami 
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' ate ttot paying tbwr leyies, but 

itlfe using their ptfotdtl toflueace to get 
levies reduced to fantastic ally tow 
!5lKreU. They are also exploiting the dU* 

* tress sales and delivering the grain thus 
purchased as part of their levies. In 
addition they are going to court for in- , 
junctions which are readily available to 
ihcm. One instance will be enough to 
show the farce of the whole procurement 
programme. In 24-Parganas district, a 
total of 1,483,200 acres are under aman 
crops this year and the Government es¬ 
timates the yield at no less than 718,651 
tonnes of rice. But the procurement 
target for this district is a mere 25,000 
tonnes out of which only 12,00 tonnes 
were procured till February 28. As for 
the rice-mills, it is widely reported that 

* ihoy have been buying paddy even at 
Rs. 120 a quintal, and not showing mosl 
of fheii purchases in their books. They 
h^ve been allowed freedom to sell 50 
pn cent of their purchases on the open 
market without any control on the price. 
So, what matters if the fringe areas are 
given only an occasional kg of wheat 
or milo under the so-called modified ra¬ 
tioning scheme, what matters if the fro¬ 
zen-wage workers and employees have 

to buv rice on the open market, which 
at this easy time of the year sells at 
between Rs. 3.20 and Rs. 3.50} The in¬ 
terests of the Congress party’s rural 
patrons will once again be served. This; 
is the sinister face of the food policy 
of the West Bengal Congress Govern¬ 
ment. 

After Ping-Pong 

Many speculative, unsubstantiated as¬ 
sertions filled valuable newspaper space 
during the days the Chinese table tennis 
team played in Calcutta'- In particu¬ 
lar, the change of tone in the normally 
jingoist, anti-Chinese papery was com¬ 
plete, From being stridently aggressive, 
their tone became wheedling, as they re- 
i ported—quite wrongly, it turned out— 

! the Chinese support for India at one of 
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the two sessions of the International 
Table Tennis Federation, and almost 
every casual remark, every lofck and ges¬ 
ture of the Chinese. Newsmen in Cal¬ 
cutta were perplexed by the unusual 
spectacle of at least one leading politi¬ 
cal correspondent in town turning up 
daily at the games. At least one paper 
gleefully reported that the Chinese stayed 
away deliberately from a reception orga¬ 
nised for them by a number of “extre¬ 
mists". 

Now that the Chinese are out of town, 
the truth, or at least part of it, can be 
revealed. It docs not need reminding 
that the visit by the TT team did not 
herald any significant improvement in 
India-China relationship. To begin with 
no senior party luminary from Peking 
accompanied the players. As Ifor ‘the 
comments of players, their coach and 
the junior Vice Minister for Sports, well, 
who would be boorish i enough to tell 
newsmen of a country that had invited 
them, on being questioned, that good re¬ 
lations were not desirable 7 Nothing 
to set the Ganga on fire here. Of far 
more interest was what the Chinese news¬ 
men and officials told other newsmen 
and their friends, who must remain ano¬ 
nymous. 

At the local Press Club reception, at 
least one Chinese newsman, probably 
bored at the inanity of the questions put 
to him, held the Government of India 
responsible for the slow progress in nor¬ 
malising relations) since 1962. In any 
case, “How can relations between our 
two countries improve, unless the USSR 
settled its border problems with the Peo¬ 
ple's Republic?", he asked. 

At the Lake Club reception, a Chinese 
delegate was interviewed by a Naxalite 
who had managed to elude the security 
personnel—and other watchdogs. The 
chlegate itold him in halting Bengali. 
“We hope that relations will improve ; 
but we apprehend that they won't". 
On learning the political identity of his 
interviewer, he said, "India is a vast, 
noble land. Why are you so dependent 
on foreign support for your revolution 7 " 
The Naxalite requested more hoverage of 
Indian affairs in the official media of 
Peking. The delegate assured him that 
it would be conveyed to the authorities. 

As for the hotel reception planned by 
the leftist elements that did not come 


off because of the absence of the Chinese, 
an official on duty let the skeleton out 
of the cupboard. He told the former that 
someone had earlier telephoned the hotel 
authorities that the reception was off. 
It was a ghost call. The painted ama¬ 
zon of the Foreign Affairs Ministry on 
duty at the hotel informed the Chinese, 
who then went off to the Botanical Gar¬ 
dens. 

However desirable, there will be 
no immediate, dramatic improvement in 
relations between the two countries. If 
anybody still has any illusions, he can 
refer to the Chinese stand on the 
latest accord between the Prime Minister 
and Sheikh Abdullah on Kashmir. 

Delhi reports also make It clear that 
Sino-Indian relationship will not im¬ 
prove in the near future. During the brief 
stay of the Chinese team in the capital, 
the External Affairs Ministry remained 
perceptibly cool, if not indifferent, to¬ 
wards the visitors. The meeting of the 
Chinese with the Prime Minister (did 
not come off. Nobodv took any initia¬ 
tive, neither the Chinese, nor the In¬ 
dians. 

However, the Department of Chinese 
Studies at Jawaharlal Nehru University 
hesitantly suggested an official reception 
for the visitors. There was no official 
response. Something. probably die 
Chinese statement on the Kashmir ac¬ 
cord and the earlier statement from Mr 
Swaran Singh on the supply of Chinese 
arms to Pakistan had soured the at¬ 
mosphere once more. The ice remained 
as cold and hard as ever. 

AH that emerged from the Calcutta 
table (tennis episode is that both the 
Chinese and the Indian people are ge- 
huinefy interested in improving rela¬ 
tions, but they do not know bow. The 
role of other powers, especially the 
USSR, is important in this connexion. 
During |the stay of the Chinese in Delhi. 
Pravda lei out a shrill propaganda 
blast against the Chinese for their be¬ 
haviour against India in the 1962 bor¬ 
der war. Big Brother wds watching 
India. It should be a matter of na¬ 
tional shame that disputes between Delhi 
and Peking can no longer be settled 
without reference to Moscow. New Delhi 
seems to have no more option in the 
matter than any country under direct 
Soviet control, as in East Europe. 



Planned Policy for Creating Divisions Among The Masses 

Ashok Rubra \ 


IN an article on November 30 we 
argued that measurement of in¬ 
equality in terms of total consumer ex* 
penditure by people measured in money 
units—the only type of statistical ex¬ 
ercise economic statisticians interested 
in the question of inequality in the 
country have cairied out--is inadequate 
on various counts. In particular, we 
argued that the individual is not the 
best unit for many purposes. To appre¬ 
ciate the social and political significance 
of inequality one might have to consider 
as units the different socio-economic 
clashes and categories that make up the 
population. In a number of articles that 
followed we have tried to argue how 
the Government's price, investment, pro¬ 
duction and labour policies have been 
such as to favour the rich at the cost 
of the poor. But the rich-poor division 
is not an analytically useful framework 
for assessing any policy. A close and 
detailed look would reveal, wc believe, 
that the policies have been expressly 
made to create and further aggravate 
conflicts of interest among different sec¬ 
tions of the population. We should fur¬ 
ther hasten to emphasise that the class 
conflicts we are talking about at the 
moment are not thosp that constitute 
the principal contradiction between the 
interests of the ruling classes (mono¬ 
poly capitalists, landlords etc) and the 
toiling masses. We are talking about 
the conflicts of interests as between the 
classes and subclasses that constitute 
the population other than the ruling 
classes. The importance of studying 
these conflicts lies in the fact that they 
constitute barriers and hurdles for the 
formation of any strategic alliance of 
these classes and subclasses against the 
ruling class. It is our understanding 
that while a lot of attention has been 
focussed, quite rightly, on the principal 
contradiction that exists between the in¬ 
terests of the ruling classes and those 
of the toiling masses, not enough atten¬ 
tion has been paid to these subsidiary 
conflicts of interests between the remain¬ 
ing (non-ruling) classes and subclasses* 


It is our understanding that it has been 
a tactic of the ruling classes to make 
the Government formulate and execute 
economic policy measures, in such a fa¬ 
shion as to create and aggravate divi¬ 
sions among classes and subclasses which 
have to be allies m any revolutionary 
programmes; and that these classes and 
subclasses and their representative orga¬ 
nisations, whether trade unions or left 
parties, have not been sufficiently alert 
about this divisive tactic of the ruling 
classes and so have readily played into 
their hands. 

In order to substantiate and illustrate 
our argument we shall now require a 
framework of class divisions, for the 
Indian society. The framework we shall 
use would be one in common usage in 
Indian Marxist literature and which is 
vrey similar to but not quite the same 
as the one adopted by Mao Tse-tung for 
the Chinese society. Mao recognised the 
following classes and subclasses in the 
Chinese society: (a) landlords (b) rich 
peasants (c) middle peasants (d) poor 
peasants (e) agricultural labourers (f) 
middle bourgeoisie (which is also called 
the national bourgeoisie) (g) -the petty 
bourgeoisie (h) the industrial proleta¬ 
riat and (i) die lumpen proletariat. In 
one of his earlier writings on the subject 
(''Analysis of the Classes in Chinese 
Society” 1926), the rich peasants are 
treated as a part of the middle bourge¬ 
oisie and the middle peasants as a part 
of the middle bourgeoisie; the poor pea¬ 
sants are grouped together with a few 
categories like handicraftsmen, shop as¬ 
sistants and pedlars in a class* which he 
called the semi-proletariat; agricultural 
labourers are included in the proletariat 
as are the lumpen proletariat. 

Such minor variations occur fn differ¬ 
ent periods. The above classes, in parti¬ 
cular the petty bourgeoisie and the mid- 
ble (or national) bourgeoisie, have been 
the subject of further differentiation and 
characterisation by him. Mao's charac¬ 
terisation of theqe classes in terms of 
their objective production natation* and 
tbeir subjective attitudes and reactions 


towards revolution are extremely help¬ 
ful in understanding the class structure of 
India but they are not without ambigui-^ 
ties and are not all readily applicable 
to their Indian counterparts. We shall 
encounter these ambiguities when we 
look for the coalitions and conflicts of 
interests as between the different classes 
and subclasses of the Indian society. 
The standard class division of the Indian 
society that one encounters in our Marxist 
literature is as follows: (a) Monopoly 
capitalists (b) the national bourgeoisie 
(c) the petty bourgeoisie (d) the in-^ ^ 
Austria! proletariat (e) [andfprds (f) " 
rich peasants (g) middle peasants (h) 
poor peasants and (i) agricultural la¬ 
bourers. The objective and subjective 
characterisations of these classes that 
one comes across in Indian Marxist litera¬ 
ture also give rise to various problems 
which we shall encounter when we try 
to work with this framework. Thus one 
debates a great deal on how far the 
landlords and rich peasants are feu- * 
dal and how far they are capitalistic.^ ^ 
The 'national* character of what is called 
the national bourgeoisie is mostly taken 
for granted though it does require 
to be examined. The alliance between 
“feudatfom*’ and "imperialism*' is 
simply assumed, but its form, content 
and nature hardly evei examined. How¬ 
ever, class differentiation of Indian so¬ 
ciety as such is not the subject matter 
of our study at present. Our interest? 
is at tiie moment focussed on the subsi¬ 
diary conflicts of interests between class-' 
es and subclasses other than the ruling 
classes. This study,we shall carry out 
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in articles to follow in terms of the fol- 
lowing particular conflicts: (a) con- 
4 flicts of interests within the peasantry 
* {[rich, middle and poor peasants) and 
' the peasantry and agricultural labourers; 
(b) conflicts of interests between different 
sections of the petty bourgeoisie and the 
rest of the toiling masses and the un¬ 
employed; (c) conflicts of interests be¬ 
tween the industrial proletariat and the 
rest of the toiling masses and the un¬ 
employed; (d) conflicts of interests be¬ 


tween the so-called national bourgeoisie 
and the toiling masses. 

CORRECTION 

In a previous article — “Pioduction 
Policy for Promoting Inequality’* — it 
was written in the Table that the pro¬ 
duction of electric fans has increased 
three-fold between 1950-57 and 1970-71. 
The increase has been actually eight 
fold. 


The U. P. Question 

R. P. Muluck 


| T I\ the uppeunost quic now in the 
^ • mind of the ruling elite of India. 
Will this piemier Stale follow Bihar’s 
line of unre.>t and fermentation of youth 
power? 

The Chief Minister, Mr Bahuguna 
is wearied. There are pre-budget spe¬ 
culations of expansion of his team, of 
challenge to his position, lie has been 
forced to make recurrent visits to New 
Delhi. He is looking for men who could 
b*» entrusted with the task of unobsliu- 
cively removing flic ebullient “progres¬ 
sives” and bringing back tested horses 
of the old guard, the helmsmen of pre¬ 
revolt 1973. 

Mr Kain&lapati Tripalhi had never had 
it so good. The Salig Ram Jaiswals and 
the Rajendra Kumari Bajpayees, toge¬ 
ther with the whole host of “socialists” 
who still pretend to carry forward the 
i'tradition of the late Acharya Narendra 
Dev, have dismal prospects before them. 
The U, P. Land Development Tax and 
A Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill was 
the ”tofa” (i.e. offering) of the Bahu¬ 
guna regime to the agriculturist sections 
of U.P., who constitute not less than 
75% of the total, on New Year’s Day, 
In vain did the new-found allies of the 
ruling party, the CPI plead for'a revo¬ 
cation of the ruling party’s attitude: in¬ 
controvertible data that' la n d 
holdings smaller than and up to 6-25 
acres (Rs, 21 crores annually), yield 
leas land revenue and development tax 
than those above 4 this limit (Rs,. 23.5 
crows annually)* failed to modify flte 


Chief Minister’s determination lo make 
agriculture a paying profession, since it 
and allied sectors of the economy contri¬ 
buted as much as between 56.4% and 
66.2% of the total domestic product of 
the State between 1960/61 and 1972-73. 
The comparatively high yield of the 
industrial sec* or, ** well as its untapped 
capacity, was deliberately omitted by 
him, since induced recession has be¬ 
come a feature of the sector, with an 
average 25000 workers laid off per day. 
In vain, also, did the ex-socialist, neo- 
Congress Minister for Health tender his 
resignation in October last year, making 
the imposition of land revenue on hold¬ 
ings up to 2.5 hectares an issue of prin¬ 
ciple. The other “progressives” have 
learnt to conform with the many-faceted 
splendour of pragmatism as practised 
by Mr Bahuguna. Mrs Rajendia Ka¬ 
ma ri Bojpayee, for instance, has modi¬ 
fied her original progressive stance. Fol¬ 
lowing opposition charges of profiteering 
fiom exports of bajra and wheat from 
the State to Gujarat, she has managed to 
live down much of her previous concern 
for an integrated procuremenl-cum dis¬ 
tribution policy for food. She has been 
saved from getting ringed by sparks 
from the bajra and Wheat scandals by 
the diversionary move of the U.P. Cabi¬ 
net of entrusting the enquiry to the 
bureaucratic machinery. The Central 
Government, too, rushed to the aid of 
UP. by referring the matter to the CB1., 
its handmaid, instead of to a body of 
parliamentarian*. 


Echoes from last year’s famine deaths 
in the eastern parts of U.P. are no more 
heard, but storm clouds have started 
gathering. The students are support¬ 
ing the small* peasant’s tlemands 
(for water, fertiliser, s,ceds and for wri¬ 
ting-off debts and unrealised revenues), 
the industrial workers and the vast 
army of lower-middle class unemployed. 
In Ballia, in Gorakpur and in Allahabad 
—the ”Poorbi” areas—and in Bareilly, 
Moradabad districts as well as the hill 
regions the students and the youth are 
lining up in favour of these suffering 
and insecure sections. Interestingly, the 
Congress in UP. has now chosen to ally 
with the industrial-commercial complex 
of the province. Tycoons of the sugar 
industry have been assured that there 
is now no question of its being nationa¬ 
lised, thus giving a lie to all the glorious 
professions of party radicals from Mr 
Genda Singh (ex-socialist, who is too 
ill. always, to press his fine points to 
political ideology in intra-party conclaves), 
to Mi Virendra Verma (Congress MLA 
and chairman of the three-member 
committee for sugar take-over appoin¬ 
ted in 1970 by the then Chief Minister 
and now the B L D chief, Cliaran Singh). 
The interests of the cane-growers, spgar- 
workers, and of course, the consumers 
will be henceforward sacrificed to please 
the proprietors of the industry, and for 
the vicarious satisfaction of earning 
foreign exchange through export. 

The students are fast becoming the 
obsession of the U.P. Government. FYc- 
fuenl closure of unjive rsitfes, and col-* 
leges by the authorities is the order 
of the day. The University of Gorakh¬ 
pur, for instance*, has received unholy 
attention for ihe last one year and a half, 
since the time the student community of 
Deoria and Gorakhpur marie common 
cause with the poor cane-growers who 
would often find their dues, (because of 
sales at factory gates of cane at rock- 
bottom prices) held up by defalcating 
sugar-mill owner*. The spill-over of the 
student movement from Bihar and the 
chronic under-developed state of the 
eastern districts are other causes of dis¬ 
quiet. The spread of higher education 
has helped to politicise the intelligentsia, 
teachers, non-teaching staff and the stu¬ 
dents. Gorakhpur University and all 
educational institutions were closed 
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Voices In Bronze 


I. I 

You are not a country, Africa, 

You are a concept,.. 

Fashioned in out minds, each to 
each. 

To hide our separate fears, 

To dream our separate dreams. 

—AbioseU Nicol. 

AFRICA is astir with freedom and 
fulfilment. It is a sad commen¬ 
tary on our ways that this sister con¬ 
tinent of immense dimensions, next door 
to us. should have remained unknown, 
most regrettably, in the domains of cul¬ 
ture and literature, to a vast mujotity 
of our people. The many voices that 
make Up the Afncan scene must be un¬ 
derstood because of the increasingly 
important role that Africa is now play¬ 
ing in world affairs. A most useful in¬ 
troduction to the mind of the modern 
African can be found in the literature 
which has been gieatly stimulated by 
the surge of national independence 
sweeping over the continent. This co¬ 
lumn will from lime to time bring in 
view some nuggets and some diamonds 
from the massively rich Afiican writ¬ 
ing which first prompted another cap¬ 
tion for his feature: Thie Vault of Ebony. 
i Aft for Bronze, both a colour and a 
sound* I am indebted for the idea to 
Camaia Laye, whom 1 hajve slightly 
adapted. 

It would be quite apt to start with 
Camara himself, a native of Guinea, an 
engineer by training, who blossomed 
into a literary artist of some reckoning. 
His autobiographical books. The African 
Child and A Dream of Africa, 'hot him 
onto the pedestal of first-rate writers. 
The former, written in French, 1954, 
is now in its twentieth impression, and 
the latter in fifth. The two encompass 
his experiences in his own Malinke 
tribe and his twelve-year-long European 
sojourn. The first relates to his infancy 
and adolescence in an atmosphere of 
ritual magic, superstitions, and ceremo¬ 
nial observances, all helping his emer¬ 
gence into manhood and independence. 
The second touches on an Africa await* 


bHUKLA 

ing freedom. Camera is visited by a 
dream bf terrific violence and ^unrest 
to come. In his dignified prose a con¬ 
tinent in turmoil surfaces in minatory 
majesty. “The affection, honesty and 
intimacy that touch an African people 
into living warmth",-the theme of The 
African Child, made BBC exclaim about 
Laye: “The first writer of genius to 
come out of Africa.’** A Dream of 
Africa, “a proud, poeuc, visionary 
story”, relates touchingly “what it feels 
like to be an inexperienced young Afn¬ 
can newly arrived in Paris, the big, cold 
city”. In Laye\ hands the “language 
becomes as malleable as clay in the 
hands ot a gifted sculptor, and the 
finished product is a work of literary 
perfection.” 

The dedication to the first book, “To 
My Mother”, bears quotation: “Woman 
of the fields, woman of the rivers, wo¬ 
man of the great river-banks, 0 you 
my mother. .Woman of great simplicity, 
{woman of great resignation, 0 my 
mother 1 am thinking oi you... ” It is 
an epic invocation worthy of an Afri¬ 
can having A whole continent for his 
home, 

The society delineated by Laye is a 
fotmal, mystery-permeated one, a 
coherent communltty, free ' from vul¬ 
garity, The sense of communi ty in 
such a society is inherent. “Tradition 
and long usage have created politeness, 
correctness, mutual respect, and simple 
dignity, but the ceremoniousness of life 
is not rigid or a matter of empty or 
elaborate forms”. Camara combines, 
French lucidity with African warmth, a 
\ery choosey memory with an impecc¬ 
able taste. The portraits of his, parents 
at the time of his departure for Argen- 
teuil will most touch the readers. His 
etchings of emotions and events, decep¬ 
tively simple, are of a rare order. Who 
can forget Fanta, Marie, Francoise— 
the three girls so subtly interwoven in 
the pattern of his life’s narrative? 

* The books under review are all from 
Fontana/Collins, London. 


Camara is lucky to have had a loving 
and able translator in James JCirkup, 
the English poet. The guardian snake* 
of the family and the rogue horse > 
tamed by his mother's pleadings remain 
the most unforgettable episodes charac¬ 
terising a whdle way of life. 

Aunts called “little mothers”, an air-; 
craft designated “a great metal bird”, 
a moonlit night called “a field of stars”, 
are just a few random examples of the 
vividness of life and language filling 
the pages of these two books. 

Gabriel Okara, a Nigerian poet and 
novelist, is best known for his K slim 
book The Voice, “one of the most me¬ 
morable novels, to have come out of 
Nigeria”. lor its linguistic slcigbt alone 
it is worth leading. He pioduccs the 
rhythms and idioms of his native ton¬ 
gue Ijwa very successfully. As for its 
theme, it can well be given an alter n<iit 
title: The Wages of Dissent. Som? of 
the idioms are pleasantly enough simi^, 
lar to those in our language' (Why 
docs he want me again ^ What he has 
done to me has not filled his belly?). 
Okolo, the hero, is tried by the Chief 
1/ongo for having questioned his life of 
luxury and, to Okolo. immorality( pri¬ 
vileges, parasitism. Okolo dies- But 
Tuere, ihc so-called witch, has joined 
him in death. Ukule, the cripple, re¬ 
mains to tell “the story”, a role not 
unlike that of Horatio. 

“Men of Dance** 

Voices of Africa and More Voices of 
Africa, edited by Barbara Nolen Strong 
are very judiciously compiled anthologies^ 
representative of the African psyche as > 
revealed in its lore and writing. There 
is a sizable body of written literature 
in African languages—Yoruba 1 , Zulu^ 
Hausa, Swahili—to name but a few. 
Besides, the writers are bilingual in 
many cases and French, English, Por¬ 
tuguese come handy to them as English 
came to Konrad or Kafka who were 
not .original Engbshnspeakiny Waiters. 
The African experience distilled in its 
literature has a multiple flavour of 
richness and exoticism. It attracts and 
educates, and in a more significant way 
than the books of history or anthropo¬ 
logy can do. The anthologies have four 
sub-divislions: The World of {Spirits, 
The Village Voices, The African Person- 
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ftlity, and People of the City, two in 
each. As Nicol says in his, introduce 

' : tion; “The African personality is many* 
sided, and this anthology shows the res¬ 
ponse of the African to the challenge 
of independence, to that of grappling 
successfully with a new world, and to 

, that of fighting the prejudices of race, 
sex, and colour." There are Muslims, 
Christians, and pagans among them, 
there arc urban $lums and rural rou¬ 
tines. There are demons, witches, the 

* world of mystery and magic, superna¬ 
tural and weird. But they all ate "the 
men of dance, whose feet draw new 
strength pounding the hardened calh." 

The two Hausa tales are parables on 
human folly, one ending happily but the 

p otlici tragically. The language of the 
hugest ertmii group in north Nigcna, 
lfausa is the second largest on the con¬ 
tinent. In fact il is the lingua fianca 

* of Nigeria and other neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. It is used by nearly twenty 
million people trader, farmers, and 
radio Nations. "How A Devil Danced 
to Death" is a little tale of lire wisdom 
of twins who conquered tlv* devil. It 
is n Liberian legend. A Kuba tribe 

T song says*: “When I die..Bury me 
under the great shade Wees in the mar¬ 
ket, I want lo hear the drums beating, 

I want lo hear the dancers* feet.** “The 
Old Man of Usumbra and His Misery" 
by Taban Lo Liyong, a Ugandan, is a 
treat both contents and style-wise. 
With a keen sense ot humour and tra¬ 
gedy he takes lo story-telling in the 
manner of the Luo and Ma&ai tribes. 
Grace Ogot, an extremely sensitive 
woman writer, is a Kenyan. Her 
“Tekayo" is the grandfather who had 
been strangling his own grandchildren. 

4 He was given condign punishment when 
the discovery was made. But where did 
he pick up the tasjte for the liver of the 
kids? From an eagle whom he had 
forced to drop from its beak the lump 
it was carrying aloft on an accursed day. 
“The Geography lesson" by Mongo 
BetL born in the French Cameroons, is 
a humorous piece which puts the nar¬ 
rator in place who is at a loss to ans¬ 
wer the innumerable questions of hit* 
felfoKv villagers testing his (knowledge. 
“The Winner*’ by Barbara Kimenye, a 
Uganda* journalist, is a hilarious ac¬ 
count of Pius Ndwida winning a lottery. 


but losing his freedom at 60 to Sarah 
who appeared from nowhere to take 
charge of his house. They end by mai- 
rying. “The Epic of Liyongo" by 
Muhammed Ktjuma, a Swahili poel, 
is something like Arthurian romance— 
a complex of history and legend. The 
theme is a family feud, a struggle be- 
tween Liyongo and his cousin for the 
Sultanate of Shaka in the 13th cen¬ 
tury. Swahili, (the lingua frarica jo.fi 
La&t Africa, is rich in proverbs, homi* 
lies, serenades, and legends. The hrst 
anthology concludes aptly with a poem 
of Roland Tombckai Dempster; “God 
made me me, He made you you, Let 
mr be me, For Gods sake". This me is 
the African entity, 

"The Paiable of the Eagle" by James 
E. K. Agfcrey opens the second one. 
Eagles will remain eagles howsoever 
long fed on chickenfeed. Of Ghana. 
Aggrey was among the educators who 
dispelled the sense of black inferiority 
from the mind, of his students and 
associates. D. T. Niane recounts with 
skill the heroic adventures of Sundiata, 
the hero-king of old Mali, I3lh century. 
Griols (minstrels) of West Africa have 
carried t*tle oral tradition of Sundiata 
from generation ^to generation. No¬ 
body can read jomo Kenyattn’s classic 
fable, “The Man Who Shared His 
Hut", about the occupation of Africa 
by whites without being moved. The 
way new fables are added to the old 
store is richly shown here. The hoax 
that the so-called Enquiry Commissions 
aie couM not have been better expos¬ 
ed by his Kikuyu genius. “Call to 
the People** by Peter Abrahams, boin 
in Johannesburg, is taken from his 
stirring novel “A Wreath of Udomo" 
in which young educated Africans 
plotted to free their country from 
foreign rule. Appearing in 1956 it 
proved a prophetic work. His charac¬ 
ters are real and lifcsizc. In “A Day 
OfP\ Anthony M. Hokororo, from Tan¬ 
zania, narrates sensitively Zale’s adven¬ 
ture prompted by an American maga¬ 
zine, only more lovingly lo be united 
with her husband, Abioseh Nicol, of 
Sierra I^eone, in the hilarious story, 
“The Truly Married Woman**, shows the 
subtdle difference between a lawfully 
wedded wife and a mistress. On having 
been legally wedded (and what elegant 


formalities) Ayo slept her soundest 
sleep ordering husband Afayi to pre¬ 
pare the morning cup of tea which she 
had done as a mistress for years! “The 
biiit<ase" by Ezekiel Mphahlele, born 
in a Pretoria ghetto, shows how human 
greed can be stupid and hu&lrating when 
the stolen suitcase reseals beneath the 
rags—a dead infant. “Coin Diver* by 
Cypuan Ekwensi, of Nigeria, is a poig¬ 
nant tale of jealousy and panacea. The 
canary bird killed by Diamond Joe show¬ 
ed Nai^ty the hotel songstress how 
mean he could be. This in turn made 
her marry Charlie a coin-diver. "‘The 
Apprentices" is a tragic tale of young 
blood shed from misunderstanding 
Winch leads to the victory of tjie strik¬ 
ers. You ask wondering—victory at 
whose expense? And, these young 
were the most neglected I Its author, 
Sembenc Ousmane, is a Senegalese, It 
ielatse the Dakar-Niger railway strike of 
1947*48. In “The Guest of Chief 
Nairga”, Chinua Achebc, a Nigerian 
wrilcr of eminence, shows how after the 
British depaited “a handful of us*-the 
smart and the lucky and hardly ever the 
best—had scrambled for the one shelter 
our fourier rulers IcJri, and had taken 
over it and barricaded themselves in. 
And from within they sought to per¬ 
suade the rc?t through numerous loud¬ 
speakers, that ihe first phase of the 
struggle had been won and that the 
ncxi ph*nsc -the extension of our houses 
—was even more important and called 
for new and original tactics; it required 
that all argument should cease and ihe 
whole peoph* *pe X with one voice and 
that any mow dissent and argument 
nulside the door of tlie shelter would 
subveil and bung down the whole 
house.** How neatly. it describes so 
many t*o\ernmcnls in Asia and Africa 
where populism has swept away all else. 

Alex La Guma, a South African writ¬ 
er, contributes one of the most moving 
short stories in the collection, “Butcher- 
boy”. ft highlights the inside of a 
South African prison and (he violence 
and crime filling the four walls of 
these hell holes. Himself a prisoner for 
long, he draws on his bitter personal 
experiences and transmutes them into 
artifacts of universal appeal and au¬ 
thenticity. 

Let Bernard Dadie, of West Africa, 

jk 
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whose poem begins the anthology, con¬ 
clude with the following* 

Dry your tear* Africa 

Your children come bach to you 

Out of the storm and squalls rf 

fruitless journey* 

We have drunk 
Horn <xll the spnngs 
of ill fortune 
and of crlory 

Madh}ti ftadcsh 


And out senses aie now opened 
to the splcndom of youi beauty 
to the mell of your forests 
to the charm of your wateis 
to the dearness of your skies 
to the rarest of vour sun 
\nd to the chum of your foliage 
pearled b\ the dew 
Tliv irtinn to clothe you 
In ill* n diMin and then hop*< 


School of Drama production, it is high 
time it closed down. It is a sheer waste* 
of taxpayers money to run the 
school and churn out mediocre jdays 
like this one 

Trishanku 

In Trishanku (Hindi) presented by 
Kda Mandn, Gwalior, m the same Fes¬ 
tival duect01-playwright B M Shah 

Ins poitiaycd the piedicament nf an 
Tvciinc educated Indian youth who fico*- 
die pioblrm of \ neitho-hcre noi-lhcie * 
existence like the mythical king Tnshan- 
Ln Hanging between the uiii\u«it> 
uni tin fun)employed exchange and 
fued with an umu |l establishment, <l 
self concentlat'd middle da a lum 
pen low 1 disc and i confused intelli¬ 
gentsia h i hkditmff ior his very e'is 
tome 

Uu two lioui long *ntlu tiling dnma 
culminate m the uiles* ugne of the 
\outh being loin hi tlv nitellectud 

mm c nussi^f! 

But tin me^stge is not explicit - petlnps 
b *c ai^e Mi Shah hum If \-> < onfu«ed 
like the intdl*ctu il in Ins play he 
knows that there is "somethin^ v ione 
nmrwhei"” but lik* the cdunted 
youth he does not know how to bum 
bout i remrd\ 

Tlu pioduction is superb The ryth¬ 
mic il lines i loudi the sound of music 
whn\ i a delight The colourful cos¬ 
tume especially m flit beginning the 
ippranme of Risla md Rmgh m the 
folk «-i/b produces d charming effect. 
Blockings and <, omposl'ions are sizzling 
Dtffr diicction brilliant pioduction and 
^tufaclory actirjq 

Howevei the style of uwolung the 
Audiente through hurling of abuses and 
tin owing of stones, rotten tomatoes and 
shoes on the stage seems superfluous on 
i second look The shock treatment 
loses its charm once you know what is 
in stoic. 

Though the entire cast did justice to 
their roles, Ramesh Upadhyaya (theatre- 
walla) deserves special mention 

Lighting was satisfactory But there 
was no sense m using a mike m this high ‘ 
Iv musical ddight. 

Langdi Taang 

In this drama, based on the noted 
Hindi siltrtst Harishankar Parsai*s novel 


Theatre Festival 

N K Singh 


CTUPID dull, shillow— ifp some of 
the turns that tome to mind as 
one sits out through Surendra Vermah 
hundred minute* of unielievcd boicdom | 
Surya Ki Antim Kiran Se Surya Ki Pahli 
Kir an Tak (Hindi), piesented by tlu 
National School of Diann Reptrlon 
Company New Delhi at tlu 107 r > Ni 
tional Theatie Festival hold it Bhopal 

Though there are patches of direction- 
il brilliance her? and theie, on the whole 
they fail to counteibalanu the defects 
i>l the jejune, nudiocr and igi until 

"c i ipt 

The plot i (minds one ot Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover. 

Smndia Veima has inul to poihiv 
the anguish of an impotci v kmy \ ho 
lias to allow Ins wife to choose a hu 
band for one night in oidu to provide 
the throne with an heir accoiding to the 
tiaditional hnvop 1 nl< After t istinp 
the forbidden fiuit, tlu queen eHivo 
the pcinijssivc message that one single 
human relationship u not enough foi 
the fulfilment of “all the far Us of one's 
peieonality**, fthe tells the king that du 
icspccls him, even lo\e^ him, but what 
she needs is something th it noilhti hr 
not hei sense of morality oi dignity can 
give her 

Howevei, Veima is no Lawvcnce fits 
senpt is the weakest that any troupe 
could have chosen The play is sup¬ 
posed to be set m the distant past but 
the historical context is totally missing, 
even the dnectoi has not been -able to 


Lt stMij.m tlhs foll\ The languigs 
w such tb«l oiu icek like hiving a heaily 
laugh The people used to lake Sunday 
oifs m tlo ( uas too if v»r believe the 
phyw light * 

Dnedoi Rain bopal Bapij hv been 
ibh to pre ent a slud> in coni last and 
lu mu be cnmplinunttd fen tint The 
t<flp and the tern umuin untouched 
from the luster, but sugge tivcly lu\- 
uuou ltd clumber df the king Ho 
*ht *upp scdly dccoiativc, though pci 
hips It ss expeium l>cd chambei of the 
qui n and hu i otialc husband But 
tlu drectiond studv-in contnsl of th*' 
muit I and phxcil anguish of the kmg 
and the etsHas) of th** queen antes the 
JIu u>n of two uitiith diff*ient bed 
i h uch'' 

Hi tioluction is however, e n the 
whole lopsided Pool lighting fails to 
i oi»\ e> any lung 1 he music is totally 
out of context And hackneyed too 
l he kha> ils’ not only do not suit the 
mood ol the play, the\ also do not fit 
into tlu Intoned context Howevei, 
the costume* are fine The mauve and 
tfieen costumes of the chimbcimaid who 
pla\s the loir of a satisfied woman, is a 
fitting backgiound to the nd and gold 
costume of the unsatisfied queen 

Bijay Mohantv as the kmg is a little 
uncertain m the beginning but starts 
growing soon after UtUia Baorkar in 
the lole of the quean is totally uncon 
vincmg, she can portiay neither ah un 
satisfied woman nor a fulfilled one. 

If this is the standard of a National 
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of the same name, every line tickles. 
But soon one begins to realise that it 
bites loo— because you are a pari of the 
^.ame The fantasy depicts you 

An exanWoin prmce he mav be 
the son of a chief minister as well—de¬ 
cides to end his life. Despite the pio- 
tests of his father, who would like limi 
Jo get inclined and bimg a fat dowiv 
ho goe* to a ‘goveiturnn-ownod hjkkI' 
-.pot’ Iheie, he meeto a punt os win 
his abo come with thr same p upon 
having been dueled In hci spth I >v 
Both faP ui love at hi I smlil IV 
piuice*a falhci is onlv t >o hippy io b 
them eel marred 

A* th A stoiv develop* wr miIu v itli 
Pin*)i, a woild of j>nwn hunprv poli¬ 
ticians corrupt leader-', vnd Mock-head 
ed buitaucnli And one i ubtly mad*- 
io re il/s e th< 1 it 1 rot t *tory of th< 
feudal |>a«t but of tl r so-rdhd dona 
c l stic Indn every chanctei b ms* sym 
♦ohc il We aie shown tin i* t that i 
I Ik Indian so^io-polnnal by<Um *nd»v 
So*' io^v is moving on 4 I nqdi Lint’ 
(limping b<l) Hu * nnumporuiy u- 
Ine ot tin fantasy is mon th in under 
lined I>\ the imtgmitive us** of dri of 
daily wen fm the east 

Director Bhau Khuwadkar In* bi an 
sikcosTuI in fulls utilising the local 
talent available m Bhopal The stag* 
*/v *o simple vet impicssive —tint it 
suited fullv the lequuements of a 
*heet-i oinei play Rmgaynnu sought 
to go out on the sheets- amor,? tin 
masses --with this play. 
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swim* Sarkar 

i kNL co^us away with mixed feeling* 
about the works of tin* DuUh 
stulptoj, D Van dr Kop, which coi 
Mslfd of \ hofogiaph' of his sculplun 
aid chawin'"* ’I h* di \wing* which 
u hoPnund fo a majoi piojrct 

ittrut foi then simplicity His woil 
a mul to b'* u hiPetuie without fum 
tion pi uijriti don* b ciilivunnp land 
s< P» flu it \ lo^u in his m<piM f 
luadn 1 s but m th* end it is sterile and 
cold Amon' Hu foul Finnish artists 

I unukaniM* die\ t Mention for hi^ 
i mhu \vlpch u es hou cs, loonr 
lo^mii* to talk <f death and decav 
\ ti mye m uhidi v overwhelms the 
v kv * 1 

Pheit i nod n p tuw oi mnov *lne m 
the l I uiopem countns nol t\ 

(hiding Rush One feob lint lh< 
utish are comorned about th u ti nh- 
lnn bul are <Lonhu*ed bwaust of the 
woild trends An artist fiom Mh U>R 
oi fVcchodovakn or Poland shows in 
aw ir* ness ot what is hippenmy aVi id 
In an aifist hie Jerrv Staiudi out 
i an fed this His Pobdi compatriot 
W Wimecki can, lhrou*h hi** very com 
pc tent handling of lithographs show u** 
the rich tr chtion of piaphii <ut* in lh 
East Furope n roiuihics On the othei 
hand, albeit like Otto Ni* rney* i J fob 
stein of the GDR d\o\v that they au 
inutitim? badly wlnt the impus icni 1 
'lul dine m the la«1 cenluiy «-o \ifl> 
Hov^vu no founhv of tin pinup is 
i b d ,e lIn US^R Thm l noth 
mg pioviv ihvi whflliii the itMs u 
from A&nn oi I mope in Russi The 
so-r lied ociah t rMlrni for its f lulls 
execution become > insipid Works hi* 4 
D Kosmm\ “Kn^noyai k Hydropower 
Construction Prnect” doe* nol have 
even the evocative powei of i photo 
graph, and V Sta/haiov’s ‘Old Witu 
Bottle* is the wort kind of still life 
What is suipieomir is that much of flic 
modem movement in art was a Rus¬ 
sian product Kandinsky or Kasunir 
Malevich do nol seem to inspire any¬ 


body now Unlik« hei cinema, theatre and 
ballet-which arc also visual—Russia 
had nothing significant to offer. There 
Wcr neithei any skill nor imagination, 
only a kind of senlmuntal romanticism. 

The Republic of Koica, Sri Lanka. 
Iudoiu iid and even Bangladesh had 
nothing uiy intcicstmg 

lu tin Indnn section lliue weie loo 
n un u lists with oik oi two vvoiks 
each II would have been bitter if 
then were twinty artists with at least 
fou o* then workb As a rule an 

uhst who paihnpMtes in one triennale 
will not b*- ''llovvcd to do e o m the 
irxt unless h piove^ to be above avi- 
iai I havi spoken at frengtb of 

Shinti Dave »nd Gipial and the tom- 
incunvlis ition of Indian art eailici On 
(he whole this ut reflect* the tastes of 
the lump n boippeoisjt and then dige 
neiaU lumpen development I admire 

it R ^antosh foi his skill in handling 
oils but lime is something veiv hvpo- 
iithrd in his vvoik tantia -as this 
docs nol have anythin** to do with his 
life 7hi is also tim of Biren Dey 

who like many arlisU in Delhi want to 
mikc tinu woik pietty by using oils 
as a slam rather than pigment Eaih 
loloui stays confined tr> its demaicatcd 

aiea* and tfie biushwoil* i> subdued to 
the extent of not being evident Tins 
•'Upedficial pseudo-Indianne*s is fAght- 
tning Aitisfs fiom the south seem to 
I)e too ornamental which even an aiti>t 
like Panikei cannot avoid. In K Rama- 
nujam’s *Mv Drtim Woild T thi* oina- 
mrntil technique looks almost congru¬ 
ous because of the intensity wheie a 
mlvvav flam becomes a di ctron In in 
ubsl like Ishwai Sapara this become* 
inuseiling In oust oi flic unmniwnafive 
nil usm merit of the imniatmr *ubpu 
Nevei has in ailist named something 
so apt]v *Spintudl Cocktail* 

The brst have not surpassed themselves 
nor have the worst risen lo flic occa¬ 
sion A Ramaihrindr&n, trained bv 
Kala Bhavm, is in unusal artist with 
social concern If Bikasli Bhatlacharya’s 
paintings recede into a canvas, liis come 
out and the figures look weightless. His 
drawing based on baroque painting 
(214y488 cm) called ‘the End of the 
Yadavas’ lacks vigour and his use of 
oils is inadequate Some people like re¬ 
peating themselves—Paramjit Singh with 
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his mountains and stone and J. 
Swaminathan wilh his single birds* Tyeb 
MehtaV quaint sense of composition and 
jumbled*up colours vaguely remind of 
Francis Bacon, and Jatin Das shows 
that. he cannot shake Tyeb Mehta off 
his shoulders. P. Kheimaj has hearts 
as bait which the fish come to eat— 
irrelevant and silly. Bhupcn Khakhar 
uses the stylisation of bad calendar art¬ 
work in two paintings in a dry satirical 
vein and gets away with it. 

Arpita Singh seemed to have left the 
fantasy world behind G. M. Sheikh 
and Jeram arc competent stylists even 
though llwy have hardly anything to 
communicate. Bimal Dasgupta’s lush 
colours attract while Viswana thanV 
squares within squares act as a repellant. 
One also met certain Calcutta artists. 
Ganesh Fyue with his- sensitive visual 
poetry, Bijan Chaudhury relating with 
tragic grandeur the spd fate of ftie land¬ 
less peasants migrating to India, Rabin 
Mandal’s pathetic woman with her woes 
and Bikash Bhattacharya’s lonely girl 
facing the sucide of her beloved. Why 
Asit Paul got into this august company 
while Prakash Karmakar was left out 
»« anybody's guess. Jogen Choudhury 
also attracted attention for bis 'Ganesh* 
whose lewdness was hysterical satire. 

On the whole the sculpture section 
seemed much better. There was Pillo 
Poochkanwafa with her massive construc¬ 
tion. Kewal Soni has powerful imagina¬ 
tion but I think Balbir Singh Katt stole 
the show. Done in stone the work had 
jstingfeminded purpose, only !the wood 
fit the base disturbed. Why there was no 
work of Meera Mukherjce, Sarbari Ray- 
thoudhury and Bipin Goswami might be 
a pertinent question to ask. It is not 
possible for some touring commissioners 
to choose. A local committee consisting 
of people who know would be better. 

Two Iraqi scultptors deserve respect — 
I. Karim and I. Fattah, Karim's scul¬ 
pture is called ‘Heavy Weight* where a 
taut figure is being pulled down by the 
weight of two figure^ who cling on to 
him mercilessly. The. situation is drama¬ 
tic and the imagery is very persona! but 
there seems to be no communication gap. 
Fatlah’s 'Bravery* has a single gigantic 
figure who has a ruthless face with fol¬ 
lowers who seem to be like Lilliputs 
c- huddled together at his feet. The mes- 
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sage is very simple, the treatment very 
direct and the impact tremendous. 

(Concluded) 

EXHIBITIONS 

r jf Moochala’s exhibition at the USIS 
auditorium at the end of Febru¬ 
ary was railier good. She knows how 
lo use oils effectively. Originally from 
Bombay, she now lives in Calcutta. She 
paints torn and scattered parte .of the 
human body with a reasonable sense of 
composition but lacks, the intensity of 
feeling thal her content demands. How¬ 
ever, her drawings made up for what her 
paintings lacked. 

Jatin Das exhibited somfe Calcutta 
street curs which he had studied meti¬ 
culously some time or the other. They 
remind one of the studies Sunil Das 
made of horses; but dogs are rather 
tiresome animals. 

Last month there was a very success¬ 
ful exhibition of Nikhil Biswas’s mono¬ 
chrome paintings and drawings in the 
Jehangir Gallery, Bombay. Messrs K. 
Gandhi, Paritos’h Sen, M- F. Hussain, 
Pillo Poochkanwala and others helped 
in their various capacities to organise 
the 'exhibition. Fortunately the selling 
was brisk as the widowed Mrs Bina Bis¬ 
was needed the money. It is good to 
see NikhiTs talent being recognised at 
last on an all-India scale. He was not 
just a painter but also a great organiser; 
along with Rabin Mondal, Prakash Kar- 
makar and Bijon Chaudhury he found¬ 
ed the “Calcutta Painters”. 

Subha Prasanna has returned from a 
brief tour of Europe and after a very 
successful exhibition at Geneva. He also 
got a small contract to paint a fresco 
in a restaurant in Aix du Provence. He 
is hilled for an exhibition in Paris in 
January 1977. 

Calcutta Painters had a marvellous 
exhibition at Delhi at about the some 
time as the triennale. There were twelve 
artists—Bipin Goswami was, the lone 
sculptor—and each sold one of his works. 
Two paintings and one sculpture were 
sold on die spot. When the group re¬ 
turned to Calcutta they found a tele¬ 
gram waiting for them asking them to 
send nine paintings back immediately. 
This has inspired the artists to buy mate¬ 
rial and work once more. 


Letters 

Gandhi and A Grain of Truth . 

A pictorial diary issued in 1969 by 
the Indian Tourism Development Cor^ 
poration concludes the opening introduc- • 
tion with a remarkable Statement: “India 
may already be the last adventure that 
lives on as civilization and riddle”. 
Nothing could be truer. Let me add: 
India is a lost adventure and more a 
racket than a riddle. As if to highlight 
this patent fact half a dozen buildings 
dedicated to Gandhian propaganda s.tand 
check by jowl with the historical ruins 
on Rajghat (Imperial Bank), the most 
ironical name for Delhi’s crematorium 
ground. How political and social radi- 
calisation of India was hampered by * 
Nehru and Gandhi does not require 
much scholarly jargon and pontification. 
Gandhi's duplicity and cynicism surfaced 
in the Bhagat Singh episode. History 
is scarred by ‘reincarnations. If Chain 
Mazumdar was murdered in the police 
lock-up, for the greater glory of the 
Congress, through denial of an oxygen 
cylinder on which he had been living for 
years, the yesteryear’s “Naxal”, Bhagat 
Singh, was hanged for having commit- * 
ted—no murder, again, towards the , 
greater glory of the Karachi Congress. 
1931. 

It is no coincidence that Irwin’s and 
Gandhi’s assessments of Bhagat Singh 
were similar. Only Irwin articulated it, 
Gandhi cleverly kept mute. They both 
were equally scared by the radical al¬ 
ternative being offered by Bhagat Singh. 
This British connection, and conver¬ 
gence did Gandhj and the Congress, a f 
world of good. And., falsifying the 
facts, Gandhi told a public meeting that * 
he had got Irwin’s assurance of reprieve 
for Bhagat Singh: These facts must 
be borne in mind to appreciate the 
details that follow. Meanwhile enjoy, 
if you can, tile t^ecent revelation by 
Vinoba that Mao had accepted Gandhi 
whereas, alas. Congress has not. Sounds 
funny, foolish, original, another howler, 
another enigma, another obscene joke? 

About the hastily concluded Gandhiv- 
Irwin Pact, the Mahatma had' written 
in Young India, his own paper: ”1 could ' 
have made the commutation of death 
sentence a condition. This could not 
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be done. The Working Committee had 
only agreed on this with me that this 
• jftrat not to be a pre-condition of the 
, Pact* Therefore, I could just mention 
it”. That is, in passing. This makes 
it dear that if Gandhi had so decided 
ha conid have insisted on the demand of 
reprieve for Bhagat Singh and got it 

* acceded to by the Viceroy. But this 
was too much to expect from one who 

% had told the Viceroy that if these young 
men were to be hanged they be better 
hanged after the Karachi session of the 
Congress. (Pattabhi Sitaramaiah: History 
of The Indian National Congress, Part I). 
Of a piece with this conduct of Gandhi 
was his subsequent refusal to cooperate 
with the All-India Committee set up m 
Lahore for raising a memorial for Bha- 
m gal Singh, Rajguru, and Sukhdev His 
letter of June 20, 1931, purporting to 
express his disapproval of such a move 
«must have endearingly established his 
bona fides with the Britons. Compro 
mises by the Congress in a series 
brought concessions from the British for 
a certain class of natives. 

General Mohan Singh of the Indian 
National Army reasonably averred, with 
pain: u Gandhi could have saved Bha- 

* gat Singh from execution, but he did 
not do so deliberately. He could have 

, made it a national question—the release 
of a national hero. The whole nation 
was ready for the sacrifice... But he 
could not rise above the false philosophy 
of his non-violence. For in that case 
the release of Bhagat Singh would have 
strengthened the revolutionaries, and 
Gandhi could not countenance this.” 

A paper commented: “Coingress 
should be charged with surrender and 
betrayal.” 

A As for Bhagat Singh he had no illu¬ 
sions about the reformist character and 
constitutional obsession of the movement 
led by Gandhi. In a way he understood 
Gandhi as fully as the latter did him. 
Compliments, though unspoken, Were 
mutual. The lucidity of the following 
statement of the young martyr is breath* 
taking read at this distance of time 
when quite a few are still befuddled with 
' Gandhian aims and techniques: 

‘Gandhi-trwin talks are ori, Whatever 
the outcome of those parleys, we will 
net he benefitted by them in any way. 
We three wffl set be released, well be 
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hanged. Congress policies arie feeble, 
reformist, legalistic. Constitutions and 
laws have always been useless and 
meaningless for the revolutionaries. 
Hiey strengthen the hands of the 
enemy. The opportunist enemy , to 
save his skin, enters a compromise with 
some concessions”. Gandhi by his stand 
in the matter had langed himself on 
the side of the enemy. The reaction 
of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha, conse¬ 
quently, burst on the Karachi Congress 
in the form of angry demonstrations, 
black flags and slogans like “Down with 
Gandhism”, “Gandhi got Bhagat Singh 
Hanged”. 

Not only did Irwin refuse tfhe reprieve, 
he also extracted from Gandhi the pro¬ 
mise that the latter would denounde 
terrorism in the Karachi Congress. 
Gandhi had desperately sought postpone¬ 
ment of the execution until after the 
Karachi Congress. According to Irwin, 
Gandhi had not sought commutation of 
the death sentence. Gandhi made it 
clear that his talks had nothing to do 
with the case of Bhagat Singh. At a 
public meeting in Delhi on March 7, 
and in another in Bombay in the third 
week of the month, Gandhi told bis 
audiences that not only will he see 
the death sentences annulled but also 
get them released, provided they helped 
him by keeping the atmosphere peace¬ 
ful. He knew he was telling a lie— 
total and treacherous, lulling and mis¬ 
leading. 

What is still more amazing, and 
consistent, is Bhagat Singh's contention 
that they having been accused of wag¬ 
ing war did not deserve hanging but 
firing by a squad or blowing with dyna * 
mite. And, Gandhi had confided in 
Irwin the fact that Subhas was his 
“opponent” and “would stage a show¬ 
down with him”! 

What is more significant, \ Bhagat 
Singh deeply read in Marxism when 
books were scarce and the idea of the 
Russian Revolution nebulous. Nlauja- 
wan Bharat Sabha, his overground or¬ 
ganisation, had celebrated an Indo-Soviet 
Friendship Week in 1928* In 1930 the 
revolutionaries had celebrated the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution's anniversary, amd in 
jail, Lenin Day. Bhagat Smgh did not 
believe m terrorism, nor did he believe m 


the “impractical non-violence”, whose 
era, he declared, had ended. 

It is time we studied closely the cha¬ 
racter of the Congress its regular be¬ 
trayal of the people, its authoritarian 
make-up (Pattabhi's defeat is ray defeat 
—Gandhi), its sell-out to the imperial¬ 
ists, and knew it for its claws—the 
elephantine monster it has been, 
ravaging the land no less mercilessly 
than its history. 

Leila 

Delhi 


Three points emerge from Mi Rama- 
dhar's reference to Mr Shulda (February 
1). First, Mr Shukla made use of cer¬ 
tain excerpts from The History Makers 
in order to drive home certain “doubtful” 
conclusions about Gandhi and the so- 
called Gandhian influence (December 28). 
Agreed. But what, may one ask, pre¬ 
vented Mr Ramadhar from presenting Us 
own appraisal of the book in question? 
Instead he simply pontificated that the 
whole thing was “a distortion of foots 
and values". But where? In which con¬ 
crete instance " This outburst goes only 
to show that Mr Ramadhar simply did 
not bother to read the book lest its 
pagan conclusions should hurt his reli¬ 
gious sensibilities. 

Second, like the proverbial wolf he 
demanded to know why Mr Shulda, long 
back in Manipur, pleaded for the ouster 
of the non-Congress Ministry of that 
fljtate. The implication is that 
whatever the misdeeds one must not ex¬ 
pose the Indian bourgeoisie operating 
now under the Congress trade-mark and 
now under the non-Congress trade¬ 
mark; and that Mr Shukla in having 
demanded the ouster of a non-Congress 
Ministry—that latest paragon of vir * 
tue— was being partial to Mrs Gandhi 
in that he preferred her rule—'Congress 
misrule—to the grander spectacle of e 
non-Congress combination in Manipur. 

If a non-Congress government chooses 
to go as fascist as the Congress govern¬ 
ment is, must one continue to sjuffer it 
religiously, its sole recommendation be¬ 
ing that it is non-Congress? The de¬ 
sign is clear; the old sjiop is coming 
down cracking, its goodwill touching a 
new low and so in its place a new shop 
in tMe seductive shades of anti-Con* 
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gressism alone must be launched, the 
business must be s^ved. 

What happened in Manipur? 
There Alimuddin added one more con¬ 
tradiction—a purely fake antithesis— 

between locals and outsiders—to the 
several other contradictions of the class 
he was serving. Mr Shukia did no more 
than call attention /to this additional 
nightmarish contradiction^ When he 
Wrtrte to a'sk for Cen f ral rule, he did 
so only insofar as it could help fight the 
specific contradiction. To read, how¬ 
ever, in this plea a patent preference for 
Mrs Gandhi is almost melodramatic— 
for who does not know that the Ali- 
muddins and Bal Thakares are as much 
a prop to her leadership as her own 
Chandrashekhars and Shashibhushans? 

And yet asking for Central rule, I 
think, is the only rational option when 
the local tingods, non-Congress and 
Congress alike, were found whipping up 
such mass frenzy as actually drives ou}t 
innumerable Shuklas not only from 
Manipur, but also from livelihood. 

Third, Mr Ramadhar goes to the 
extent of impugning that Mr Shukla’s 
attack on Gandhi was substantially an 
attack on JP and that Mr Shukia hit 
Upon such denigration in order to serve 
Mrs Gandhi “in her hour of great diffi¬ 
culty 0 . This is fantastic. If I call 
attention to the evil deeds and sinister 
designs of Biju Patnaik, Badal, Bal 
Thakare—all such as have ganged up 
now under the JP banner, Mr Rama¬ 
dhar, I am sure, will seek to gag me 
on the plea that my criticism might help 
Mrs Gandhi. Until yesterday— and this 
is no moot point—Mr Ramadhar him¬ 
self wrote in a Delhi weekly to certify 
that JP himself was no Gandhiite. Now 
that JP has joined the {trugglf* Mr 
Ramadhar certifies that he unlike Vino^a 
Bhave is a Gandhiite. Why, there are 
many others who joined the struggle 
even earlier—Mahtab, Charan Singh, 
Piloo Mody. On the other hand Vinoba 
continues to certify tM|t Mrs Gandhi is 
a Gandhiite. By the way. which JP is 
closer to Gandhi—the one who de¬ 
nounced Mao “as a votary of naked 
and unalloyed physical violence 0 (Rama¬ 
dhar, Gandhi and Mao, 1970) or the 
one who recently embraced Mao as “my 
guru” and confessed that only “a revolu¬ 
tionary would recognise another revo¬ 


lutionary 0 (Patriot, 27 October 1974). 

The recent emergence of JP as that of 
his mentor, Gandhi, some decades ago 
has been due to the crass bankruptcy of 
the undivided CPI and of the (two par¬ 
ties issuing from this single source. A 
proletarian revolutionary will, at 
this stage, join the movement de¬ 
termined to divest it of its dross—-that 
is Gandhism. 

D. Prempati 
New Delhi 


Village Raid 

One thousand policemen and PAP 
soldiers attacked a small village, Rail*, 
in Bhatinda district of Punjab in the 
second week of February. It was a 
dark night and they went prowling in 
the village, beating, humiliating and 
raping. Mote than 250 were arrested. 
A young child of fiv P died, as the re¬ 
sult of a lathi blow, on the lap of his 
grandfather. The police seemed to 
think that if this child grew up he too 
would he a Naxalite; so kill him. 

The crime of l!he village was that 
an open mass organisation, Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha, was holding a meeting 
there. A CPI MLA of that area insti¬ 
gated the police and a vanload of police¬ 
men came to disperse the meeting be¬ 
cause Ian anti-CPI organisation was 
using a loud-speaker without the per¬ 
mission of the authorities. 

The police terror continues. 

Nand Singh Mehta 
Secretary Punjab Vahikar Union 
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Acupuncture 

The last three sentences of Hemanga 
Biswas’s letter (March I) on acu-centres 
appear to be a very feeble argument 
almost bordering on frivolity in defence 
of Dr Bose. Nobody in his proper 
senses would suggest that Dr Bose 
should treat his patients free of charge, 
thereby depriving him of his livelihood. 
But shouldn't Dr Bose remember that 
the country which has taught him acu¬ 
puncture devotes its entire medical 
science to the servipe of the people? 
The report in Fvonftier only suggested 


that had he charged a lesser fee, com¬ 
mon people would have been benefited 
by this treatment* 

As it is, it only serves the affluent 
and the entire purpose of serving the 
people is lost. Dr Bose should at least 
emulate paHlially the example set by 
Dr Norman Bethune. 

R. S. G. 

Calcutta 


Distortion 

Only tSe other day a leading Bengali 
leftist daily of Calcutta reported that 
a student-editor of the Economics Dc- 
pilrtment of PresidencyCollege had 
been stabbed by the college Chhatra 
Parishad members during a controversy 
over students’ fieedom of expression. 
This is distortion of facts. 

The college Chhatra Parishad mem¬ 
bers took strong exception to some 
articles (on the JP-Icd Bihar movement) 
published in a recent issue of Sphultngo 
—a wall-magazine brought out by the 
Political Science students; the CP-peo- 
ple demanded its immediate removal. 
When the demand went unheeded, the 
CP-members first abusied and then 
threatened one of the editors of 
Sphnlingo. The students of the Eco- 
tnics Department put up a protest note 
condemning the “unwarranted interference 
in students* freedom of expression by 
the college Chhatra Parishad members”. 
This also enraged the CP people, who 
now turned their wrath against a mem¬ 
ber of the Editorial Board of Nexus— 
Economics Department's wall-magazine. 
The entire Economics Department hook 
up the challenge and unitedly fought 
the CP members who ultimately had 
to apologise for fthe whole incident. But 
there was certainly no act of stabbing. 

It is necessary to expose each and 
•eve# folly the ruling party Wnd its 
allies commit and this is the task of the 
Opposition newspapers: but at the same 
time the fundamental norms of journal¬ 
ism should be maintained. 

An Economics Student of 
Presidency College 
* Calcutta 
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APPEAL FOR FUNDS 


The. newsprint exporters, it appears, 
have again substantially raised their prices. 

And these prices , together with the 
service charges demanded by dealers these 
days , are crippling. Printing costs , postal 
rates , ojffce rent etc. are all going up. 

On the other hand , there is very little 
advertising, 

Once again one of the means of sur¬ 
vival seems to be donations. 

We are therefore asking those to 
donate who think that FRONTIER should 
continue. 
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T RIBAL rivalry and personal ambitions have been cynically exploited by 
the Congress to bring down the one-year-old United Democratic Front 
Ministry in Nagaland. In the Iasi general election m t he* £Vate, neither the 
UDF nor the Nagaland Nationalist Organisation, whose leuler^Mr John Bosco 
Jasokie is the new Chief Minister, could secure an absolute majority m die 60- 
member Assembly. The UDF had won 25 seats—thiee 1 ley, than the NNO— 
but it was able to form the Ministry with the support ni se\en independents, 
ending thus the NNO** monopoly of power since the creation of the State more 
than a decade ago. There could be only one reason for New Delhi's great 

tolerance; the NNO is an extension of the Congress and it caines out faithfully 
the Congress policy towards Nagaland which is in conflict wit It Naga aspirations. 

To many in Nagaland NNO stands for Non Naga Organisation because of its 
lack of sympathy for the Nagas and its rapport with trader and businessmen 
from other States who are the NNO*s accomplices in a regim* of dishonesty 
and corruption. Maybe for different reasons New Delhi and ilac NNO accom¬ 
plices were alarmed ot the arsumption of power by the UDT They set to 
woik at once and have now realised their objective. 

Like the NNO, the UDF also n pledged to work within the framework of 
the Indian Constitution which means that it regards Nag.dand as a State of the 
Indian Union and is opposed to the demand of the rebels foi an independent, 
sovereign State. But unlike the NNO it does not like ta*k of “pacification** 
to be entrusted to the security fmces. It is pledged to wean the rebels from 
the path of iftsurgenry and settle the Naga problem through \ policy of recon¬ 
ciliation Instead of'hoping th* UDF Ministry, which had lost no time in 
starting a dialogue with the lebels, New Delhi decided on » policy of throwing 
a spanner iityo the Ministry’s works. This only pioyoked a section of the UDF 
to insist on a policy of confrontation with thr Centre a* that was the only 
language understood Tby New Delhi. But Chief Minister Virol of the UDF 
remained steadfast in the course he had already chosen Hi*, engineered exit 
shows that New Delhi wants his policyof reconciliation tr end the old infruc- 
tuous polirv of suppression to resume. The leport^d interception of some rebel 
Naga* who were bn their way to China i* *aid to hav<* cominccd New Delhi 
of the futility of Mr VtebFs policy: as if during the long reign of thf NNO 
there had been no stteh traffic. 

Mr Virol*h*d to go because a iconciliation with fhe rebels would have , 

/if 


V 


been possible only mi (die basis ef a 
larger measure of autonomy for Nagt- 
land. This the Centre is not prepared 
to concede. It realises that the under¬ 
standing with Sheikh Abdullah has set 
up a precedent which will come handy 
lo all non-Congress ministries that are 
chafing at New Delhi's overbearingnets 
on the pretext of ensuring the country*! 
unity, security and what not Mr Kani- 
nanidhi is being spared possibly because 
Tamil Nadu goes to the polls early next 
year. There should be no doubt that 
the Congress will press into service all 
its resource and devices to defeat the 
DMK in the coming election. In Naga- 


A New 

One of the most curious decisions taken 
by New Delhi in recent weeks is to re¬ 
impose a ban on wholesale private trade 
in wheat. The curious part of it does 
not lie in the fact that it virtually rever¬ 
ses the decision taken last year when 
the ban wa% lifted after a trial of one 
year. Such inconsistency in vital policy 
matters has become too much a part 
of New Delhi's stvle 10 deserve special 
mention. It is only a typical example 
of the stop-go approach that the govern¬ 
ment always likes to follow. In the 
absence of any long-term planning and 
of economic rationale of much of what 
it does, such annual somersaults are but 
natural. What makes the decision ra¬ 
ther curious is its timing. If the coun¬ 
try goes to the polls early next year, 
the ruling party ought to keep the pow¬ 
erful farm lobbv in good humour. 

Was then the Union Food Minif|pr, 
Mr Jagjivan Ram, taking a calculated 
risk when he took the decision > Far 
from it. The wheat trade wu 
given an opportunity to make fa¬ 
bulous profits when the takeover of the 
trade was scrapped loot ytar« The 
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land, the competition of the Assembly 
made Mr Vixoj a ouster easy. That New 
Delhi was ready to pay any price to get 
the Ministry of its choice installed in 
Kohima is evident from the inclusion 
of seven of *the 11 defectors in the new 
Ministry. Helped by the new Ministry, 
New Delhi may now go full steam to 
■'resolve" the Naga pioblem. The ex¬ 
perience of nearly two decades does not 
seem to have taught it that every en¬ 
counter with the security forces and 
every act of interference by New Delhi, 
of which the toppling of the Vizol 
Ministry is the laetst end a grosses,! in¬ 
stance, make the rebels more resolute. 


Wrapper 

traders were supposed to have agreed to 
hand over 50 per cent of their purchase 
to the Government at a fixed price for 
meeting the commitments of the public 
distribution system, and the balance they 
were at liberty to sell at any price. The 
arrangement suited them admirably and 
how many crores of rupees they have 
made from all this is anybody’s guess. 
It would be wrong to imagine that the 
new arrangement will really make much 
of a difference to them. They will still 
bo able to keep their profit the same 
by indulging in large-scale cornering and 
hoarding of stocky as they indeed did 
in the year before the last. The Minis¬ 
ters can always make the administra¬ 
tion the scapegoat for failing to plug 
such loopholes and the ordinary con¬ 
sumers can always be made to believe 
that it is only a handful of obnoxious 
businessmen who have rigged prices and 
made the situation so difficult for them. 
The entire exercise thus has a m&k&> 
believe look. It safeguards the interest 
of everybody concerned except the poor 
consumer's, for whom, so it appears, one 
arrangement ia aa good or as bad 
another. The basic premise underlying 
the policies remains the same: that the 
food traders are too powerful for the 
capitalist government to tame them and 
there is no question of antagonising 
them. So all that remains to be done 
is only to change the wrapper of the 
policy hum time to time. And this is 
jtodob trim! m bring dune now. 


The Police in M.P. 

The Inspector General of Police in 
Madhya Pradesh has asked policemen 
nol to commit any crime during the As- „ 
scmbly session since it tarnishes the 
image of the police force and will have 
bad repercussions, in the House. When 
some nosy newsmen flash the news them 
is a wave of anger and amusement in 
the Stake* The inevitable question ari¬ 
ses: Does the IG's circular mean that 
the police are free to do anything when 
(he Assembly is not in session? A noted 
Hindi sdthist pleads that the period of 
Assembly session is too long and this 
is rather hard on the policemen. The 
members of the police force in MP are 
bloodthirsty; it is simply impossible for 
them to suspend their criminal activities 
even for a brief period during the As¬ 
sembly session, taking note of the IG's 
circular. Last month when the State 
Assembly met for the budget session a 
series of violent incidents took pLco ‘in 
different parts of MP, at Raipur, BaJa- 
ghat and Shcopur—all at the instigrtion 
of the police. The violence claimed more 
than half-a-dozen lives—four of them 
victims of police firing and one alleged-' 
ly tortured to death in the lock-up. Re 
ports of police atrocities are still coming 
in from the district towns. Rape is the 
forte of the MP police. Though they 
have also a taste for dacoities, hold-ups 
and a few other pastimes, they special¬ 
ise in this art. The budget session of 
the State Assembly in 1974 was des¬ 
cribed as a "rape session" after it was 
rocked by scores of rape cases involv¬ 
ing police personnel, a number of them 
taking place inside the police stations. 
According to the Government, during 
1972-73, the MP policemen were in¬ 
volved in 15 cases of rape, two cases 
of kidnapping, 23 cases of theft, throe 
cases of dacoity, and 10 cases of cor¬ 
ruption. These are known figures, bto 
iieved to be only a fraction of the total 
volume and they do not include the 
crimes of the Central Reserve Police and 
State Armed Police. 

H&rijans, Adivasis and other weaker 
sections are the special target of these 
criminals in uniform. The special police 
cel! set up to safeguaid the interesst of 
Harijans bee tailed miserably, end indh 
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denu of atrocity continue to mount A 
majority of policemen belong to upper 
caitea themselves and inherit contempt 
for the weaker sections. No wonder the 
police are either silent spectators or a 
party to such incidents. 

In (he recent incident at Raipur, the 
police acted ageinst unarmed people 
taking out processions in connection with 
'*n anti-levy cgitation. At Sheopur, the 
violence was sparked by an indiscrimi¬ 
nate lathi-charge on a demonstrating 
crowd demanding a separate district. The 
police opened fire in which four people 
were killed. As at Sheopui, the police, 
CRP and SAF ran amuck when Raipur 
was plrced under curfew following vio¬ 
lence during a bandh organised to pro¬ 
test t gainst the levy policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment and for declaration of Chhati- 
4 shgar as a famine-hit area. Three deys 
of mi few proved a nightmare for the 
Raipur residents. The police thrashed 
aflivone who came their way and, in some 
localities, broke into houses and beat 
up the inmates. 

1 Meanwhile, the compound walls of 
the State Assembly building v/ore re¬ 
cently raised and now it looks like a 
jail instead of a Vidhan Sabha. Inside 
the House, the visitors* gallery has been 
* closed despite opposition members’ 
protest. 
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From An Illusion To A Lie 

By An Oborvzr 


D IHAR hat been hitting the headlines. 
^ Thanks to the craracteriitic style 
of newspaper reporting an euphoria has 
been created ? that a total revolution 
is round the comer. People outside 
the State are either enthusiastic about 
or hostile to the movement spearheaded 
by J. P., according to their own ideas. 
But Vheii enthusiasm or hostility has al¬ 
ways lacked depth and clarity; which 
only a concrete analysis of the character 
and aims of the movement in the context 
of the existing situation can provide. 
The confusion created by almost all poli¬ 
tical parties has contributed greatly to 
the former and strange though it may 
sound, communist parties of all brands 
have always lacked clarity in relation 
to the latter, and *hey have helped blurr 
the edges of the movement. 

Besides, as time passes and as the fre¬ 
quency of flie morehas either in support 
of the movement or in opposition to 
it diminishes and also as the intensity 
of the movement decreases, one is grip¬ 
ped by the question : “What after all 
is it about ? J. P. and his supporters 
are having their heyday for at least ten 
months but, why isn’t there any change? 
Things are going on in the way they used 
to . 

Before one could think in terms of 
answering Vhe question, it is obligatory 
to understand the situation in the world 
and in the country in general and the 
situation in Bihar in particular and the 
snecial circumstances that prevailed in 
Bihar in the recent past. Also, the cha¬ 
racteristics that f. P. has developed after 
the birth of Nax.ilite politics should be 
understood. Unless all these factors 
are adequately taken into account the 
movement in Bihar will continue to be 
a riddle for the people and it will help 
onlv those Who organise our miseries. 

The situs tion in the country today pre¬ 
sents a picture of a society which has no 
room for anv kind of development un¬ 
less the production relations are quali¬ 
tatively changed. Many studies are 
available which establish that the most 
important limiting factor in mldtion to 


either industrial or agricultural develop¬ 
ment is the system itself. The prevailing 
stagnation, widespread famine conditions 
even in years of good harvests, under¬ 
utilisation of industrial capacity even 
when the product is urgently needed, 
mounting unemployment even when there 
are plenty of natural resources which can 
be tapped for the benefit of the people, 
the official policy to debase the people 
through liquour, lottery and, pornogra¬ 
phy even when there is an objective 
need to raise their cultuial level, all 
these symptoms suggest the disease the 
society is suffering from. The disease 
is serai-feudal, semi-colonial production 
relations which have long outlived their 
relevance and become a deadweight ort 
social development 

People do realise it, howsoever un¬ 
consciously. Theitefore their longing 
for a qualitative change has been ex¬ 
pressing itself through a series of mili¬ 
tant mass movements dating back to the 
First World War. These mass movements 
and people’s uprisings resulting, even in the 
seizure of towns (Solapur commune), ar¬ 
moury (Chittagong armoury etc.), build¬ 
ing up of liberated areas, in-tn*ment<> nf 
people’s political power and people’s 
army to defend it (Telengana 1949-1951, 
Naxalbari and Srikakulam to som- ex¬ 
tent) mutiny in the aimed force* fR l N 
mutiny, the rebellion in the PAC in U P. 
Otc.), all these events reflect p-onle’s 
desire to bring about a quallUtivc change 
in the social system. The fact that this 
desire could never consolidate and could 
never take a leap to become a theory 
without which the change can never be 
brought about is a different matter. The 
ruling classes also see to it that this 
never happens So they plant thrift 
agents amongst the people to ’’lead” 
them, their apologists in the ranks of 
revolutionaries to confuse them and their 
“theoreticians” to churn out anv number 
of faiiy tales in the garb of theories to 
create a mirage in which the people *pend 
^their lifetime in search of water and 
die of thirst and eaAiaustion. 

Also, J. P. has bad a checkered hw- 
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tpiy to his credit. Orxe a national hero 
and a great pillar of Bhoodan, he had 
time and again claimed to have given 
up politics 'to bring about a deeper 
change in the body politic of the country. 
But he has never been away from poli¬ 
tics so far as any national or international 
issue is concerned, especially the ones 
involving people's revolutionary activi¬ 
ties, his claim of having given up politics 
notwithstanding. Long before he ac¬ 
cepted the leadership of what is called 
the movement in Bihar, he had devoted 
enough energy to counter Naxalitc poli¬ 
tics. In 1971, he wrote a lengthy arti¬ 
cle entitled “Genesis of rural violence** 
and “Face to face with Naxalism", in¬ 
dicating what he thought about the pre¬ 
vailing rural situation in Eastern India. 
Also, wherever peasant masses rebelled 
against the crushing deadweight of the 
social set-up, he visited these Areas to 
pacify the masses. There is strong evi- 
deji' r to suggest that his efforts were used 
hv the lundloids and moneylenders to 
shore up their sinking position. His 
lamentations over the worsening condi¬ 
tion of the masses notwithstanding, he 
has all along resisted any efforts by the 
people to change the social set-up by 
countering and defeating the violence the 
whole system is based on. 

Keeping all these things in mind, let 
us see what the Bihar situation is like. 

Bihar hr* been reduced to a vihara of 
corrupt officials, politicians and land¬ 
lord-moneylender combine. Therh are 
anv number of examples to elaborate 
fhi* point but only two from Palamau 
district clone should suffice. Th« one is 
of Snchhidanand Prasad, a social work¬ 
er at Ranka, and the other is of the 
late Theodore Kuiur (Uraon). The for¬ 
mer took up the tribiiU* cases against 
eviction by influential people in 1969, 
when the State was having a non-Con- 
gress Government and those who Were in¬ 
fluential during the Congress regime were 
somewhat isolated. All his endeavours 
for almost three years resulted in nothing,, 
he could not get even a hearing from the 
officials concerned despite dozens of 
applications that he had been writing 
to the authorities including the Chief 
Ministers and the Prime Minister. In 
the meantime, most of the evicted tribals 
were intimidated, he himself was beaten 
up and implicated iti a theft and a 


rape case, but later on acquitted by the 
court. The second case* Mr fCujur, was the 
only person who could read and write 
in his village, Humia. He used to help 
people fight their cases against the money¬ 
lenders. He was murdered. The circum¬ 
stances of his murder are not mysterious, 
the only mystery one can find in the 
whole case is thsjt the name of 
the suspect mentioned in the 
first information report is dropped in 
the chargesheet submitted by the police 
(Case no. 189 of 1971). 

Hundreds of examples of moneylenders* 
and landlords' rapaciousness can be cited 
This rapacious pack of hunting dogs 
are n^t only in Ranka, they are every¬ 
where. That they get all the official pat¬ 
ronage and encouragement in their brute 
oppression of the poor peasants, harijans 
and tribals is widely known. 

This is very vividly highlighted in 
the Rev. Father Saupm's survey of Doho 
village in the same area. Bond slavery 
known as the Saunkia system is 
widely prevalent there. He writes in 
New Republic, an English weekly pub¬ 
lished from Ranchi, dated Feb. 17, 1973: 
*Tn the Saunkia system as practised 
here, if a man takes a loan 
of any amount, he will have to 
work for the moneylender as and when 
required till the loan is paid back. 
He gets a morning breakfast 'lukma*, a 
midday meal and 2 'kachhi* seers (2A 
lbs) of paddy, maize or dal. With this 
'one seer* be will have to feed his family 
and pay back the loan. Salt, oil and 
other things are not considered. To fur¬ 
ther intimidate these poor people, if 
they absent themselves from work for 
any reason, be it sickness, marriage or 
visiting a relative, they incur a debt of 
Rs 2 for every day they are absent. They 
just cannot fight back and so bow under 
the inevitable and keep working. The 
only respite they might get is when Acre 
is no work with the mSsu they are 
bonded to, then they can go out to 
work on contract labour, and even then, 
very often, a portion of 'their hard won 
earnings are taken from them to pay 
back an ever increasing loan over which 
they have no check**. 

He further writes: "Let us take one 
village Daho (thana no. 122) where 
almost the entire village is bonded to 
about fourteen moneylenders of Rakshi 


village (/than* no, 123), 

I* For a loan of Rs 173/- a man has 
been working for 12 yean 

2. For a loan of Rs 105/- a man hay 
been working for 16 years 

3, For a loan of 3 ‘pasari* (i.e. 22} 
lbs) of jau (barley) a man ha* 
been working for 35 years. His 
son is also working for some four 
years now. 

"Like this, 14 people in Rakshi hold 
in bondage some 90 people from Rak¬ 
shi and Daho. Some are set free when 
there is no work and they have to fend 
for themselves. Yes, they have to hunt 
in t!he jungles for edible roots, leaves 
and fruits or work in contract labour. 
And all of them are scheduled castes 
and tribaN whose lands have been lost 
to those who have, exploited their ig¬ 
norance and natural simplicity. Th^ 
loss of tF'bal lands is a sad story that 
blots our history after independence, 
for after independence* the poor are 
*being exploited with impunity, wvh 
little hope of redress because of the 
nature of the process of law".—(Em¬ 
phasis added). 

What goes in the name of Saunkia 
system is not confined to Ranka or 
Palamau district srionc. it is all over 
Bihar. Only the brutality is less seven 1 * 
in plain areas and in areas where peo¬ 
ple are organised. 

The word "saunkia" comes from 
"sevakia" which is derived from a Hindi 
word "sevak”. It stands for the one 
"who serves without expecting any re¬ 
turn": Hanumana is the ideal sevak 
of Lord Rama. And the circumstances 
which give rise to systems like saunkia, 
sewakia are identical, under whifh* 
"kamias" emerge. The entire agricul¬ 
tural activity of the big farmers and 
the landlords depends on the brute ex¬ 
ploitation of these kamias. 

Bhowani Sen in Evolution of Agra¬ 
rian relation in India says (page 138): 
"In the wake of the genearl advance 
of money-economy or commercialisation 
in agriculture, land becomes a full-fledged 
commodity. But the advanced econo¬ 
mic trend was interwoven with the back¬ 
ward mode of exploitation which was 
more intensified. In plain language, $he 
feudal rent burden continued to rise os 
land became an article of commerce. 
Ultimately land was snatched away from 
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« the peasants, but instead of being libera** 
ted es a free labourer, be was again tied 
to the land, in the economic sense under 
wont condition**. This is truer of Bihar 
than of many other States in the country. 

Ownership and Production 

Coupled with all this is the fact that 
too much land is concentrated in too 
few hands. Mr Keder Pandey, an ex- 
Chief Minister, regretted that 48% of 
the rural population was hndlesi (The 
Indian Nadon. 23,12,1972). Of the 
total cultivating households, 72% are 
uneconomic holdings below two hectrrei. 
Further, these holding? are highly frag¬ 
mented and the number of marginal and 
sub-manrinal farmers i* very large. 

Acording to the 1971 CenMn, Bihar 
h?$ 6 BOS million agricultunl labourer*, 
more than in any other State. Tb* 
total number of cultivators is 7.579 
million Thu*? the agricultural sector 
absorbs four fifths <>f the lot'll working 
fore-. Hence the low product i\Jly of 
agricultural workers. 

OUT-TURN OF SELECTED MINERAL* 


Minerals 



1966 

1967 

Coal .. 3,1177 

3,05.59 

Iron-ore 

53,70 

55,15 

Manganese 

ore 

34 

10 

Mica 

13 

10 

Dolomite 

23 

15 

Stone 

11,22 

11,66 


The tame 

trend is 

Industry 


1964 

1965 

Sugar 

2,39 

3,92 

Iron end steel: 

(a) Pig iron .. 

18,65 

19,56 

(b) Steel ingots 

and metal for 


casting 

..19,31 

19,59 

fc) Semi-finished 

steel 

4,61 

438 

(d) Finished 

steel 

12,03 

12,93 


Note: I. Production m *000 tonnes 
2. Source: Bihar through 


Also, during the period 1952-1953 to 
1969-1970, the growth rate in agricul¬ 
tural production was only 0.57# as 
compared to 3.1# for the country. When 
this “growth" is judged in relation to 
the growth rate of the population, the 
decline becomes apparent. Moreover, 
between 1964-1965 and 1969-1970. ngri- 
culture! production declined by 1.8# 
against an increase of 1.4% for the 
couVrv. (Source: Commerce Anrual 
Number. 1972). 

Industrial Stagnation 
The Chhotsn&gpur plateau in south 
Bihar is full of mineral wealth. The 
high concentration of mineral* found 
this region is almost rare in the world. 
Besides, ll has one of the richest forests 
in the coun*rv. Despite the possibility of 
tremendous development, mineral pre¬ 


duction has been declining 

and even 

where growth is 

noticeable. 

it is only 

marginal. The 

table below 

illustrates 

•he point. 



IN BIHAR 



1969 

1969 

1970 

3.21.90 

3.52.19 

3.44.26 

57,75 

53,51 

56,87 

24 

25 

22 

9 

9 

.9 

16 

13 

5 

9.18 

12,68 

11,29 

fen in industry also: 


1966 

1967 

1969 

3.71 

2.11 

.1,47 

11,71 

12,29 

11,12 

18,36 

12,99 

12,29 

4,64 

33 ( 

2,88 

11.15 

7,87 

8.52 


figures, 1971 


Similar is the condtion in most other 
industries. This stagnrtion and decline 
has resulted in retrenchment and lay¬ 
offs and consequently, workers* unrest 
is increasing. After a very long spdl 
of demoralisation because of reformism 
in the working class struggles end the 
offensive of managements and the Gov¬ 
ernment. it is gradually regaining its old 
mi’itancy and organisational strength. 

Tne drclining rgricultural production, 
stagnation in industry coupled with in¬ 
tensification of exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion of the poor resulted in radicalisa- 
tion of the rural masses. In the north 
Bihar plains, where the knd concentra¬ 
tion is very high, numerous mass move¬ 
ments and extremist activity started 
gaining ground. Although the mu ical 
chair of Ministries that followed the 
1967 general election had dominclted State 
politics, the vested interests in agricul¬ 
ture and hence in the State politics, w*re 
not nissire. The Government. respond nt 
to their cla«i needs, created more dis¬ 
tricts in order to check the growing 
radicalfsation of the masses by tighten¬ 
ing up the administration. 

Pievioudy ther e were 17 districts and 
four divisions in the State; now there 
are 29 and five resnectively and mor* 
are to be created. If one goes thmueh 
the list of the new districts, one finds 
that old G va. Muz ffarpur nnd D^r- 
bhanga districts have been divided i'tfo 
three parts and each part his been made 
a district. Similarly, old Patna, Shah*- 
bid, Siran, Champaran, BhaiHnur and 
Ha7ariSagh districts rre divided into 
two districts. Pairing the arci in the old 
Hazaribagb district, almost all oth*r dis¬ 
tricts listed above have seen extremist acti¬ 
vities in the p-st, Manv hold this farter res 
ponsiblc for the creation of new districts. 
For ex^mni- Tb* fnd*nn N*t*in wrote 
in an editori-d about the n*wly created 
Midhubani district: "It h**« n-ined 

notoriety as a oroblcm *ub-division of 
Darbhanga di ci rict. now it becomes a 
problem district of the «tate *o fir as 
the ouestion of law ind order is con¬ 
cerned.... the *• limn started deter¬ 
iorating lust after the *6^ "-nerd flec¬ 
tion rnd bv *65 a venera! loot of oro- 
pfrtv, dacoiiy and rdund-r t^rted. Liter, 
it w*ut und*r ultrsdeft influence. 

"The land problem is v^ry -’rule. To , 
fight the opposition on the land prob?) „ 

> j 
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lem the Krishak Congress was formed 
on ihf lines suggested by Mrs, Indira 
Gandhi ft the last party workers' camp 
held in Delhi. The organisation would 
five training at a party workers’ camp 
Wlu-ie 1500 volunteers would get train 
mg in lathi, bow nnd allow besides other 
weapons to face violent enemies** 

fDecember 5, 1972). 

T he same is the case for sub-divisions 
A certain SwaUnln leader was “shock 
ed th?t Dallaingli Sa'ai was not made 
a sub-division since it is on the borders 
of three district* and was a Naxalite 
rone . .hence it deserved to be a sub¬ 
division to have a tighter control on 
the situation**, (ibid) 

There are report* that the peopU in 
some rural areas are up again, demand¬ 
ing rcdiessal of their grievances. True, 
the Government has consolidated the 
class position of the combine of landlords, 
moneylender*, the new rich and {poli¬ 
ticians bul these are th* classes the 
people have begun to fight with mnew r - 
ed vigour. The incidents of Selibeli and 
Ghoibanki village* establish the point. 
The Indian Nation editorial (July 7. 
1973) pointed out, while the SHibeli 
thsh orcurred in the small hours of the 
day lesulting in seven deaths, the Ghoi- 
banki incident took ph ce at 11 am 
when “a mob” of 5 000 carrying CPI 
banners, bombs, crackers, besides other 
lethal weapons, attacked the house of 
a kisan and took away <11 that he had 
in cash and kind The eMimattvd lov* 
was worth about Rs 50,000. His 70 
high** of Knd wa« grabbed bv the “armed 
mob'* and his plough* and oxen were 
abo taken awav. It furthci said: 
"Ghorbanki is only one m hundreds of 
such cases. In all, about 15,000 cas-s 
arising out of agrarian troubles are pen 
dm* disposal in the drfrict”. 

What it doe* not write, fot obvious 
reasons, is that the s'vcn murdeied at 
ScfiVli weic all adnasi tenants who 
da led to fight landloid and also that 
the incident of Ghoibanki was in retalia¬ 
tion against the formei 

People in towns were no less restive 
Almost everywhere they were agitating 
for prain at cheap**! price, and declara¬ 
tion of famine. In many places the 
agitations hrd gone beyond “accepted” 
f o»m* and culminited in forced seizure 
of hoarded grains etc 

4 . 


In short, long before Gujarat was 
aflame, Bihar presented a picture of the 
e^ire established order breaking down 
undei the weiht of the very values of 
loot and plunder by which it lives. On 
the one side the exploiting sections were 
fighting each other to increase their 
gains from the blood and sweat of the 
people rnd on the othei an oppressed 
but restless people were raisins* their 
heads, debating all matiers under the 
sun and learning to resist foice by force. 
The lines were slowly but surely being 
drawn between the people and their 
enemies at least in some mrrl areas. 
And the day was not very far off when 
thev would begin to know how to keep 
together all the friends so that the en#my 
could be isolated and attacked. Alarm 
cd. the oligarchs in Bihar, while fighting 
each other, sent their s.o.s. to J. P. and 
he was there with his familiar Eureka 
to keep the movement within manage¬ 
able limit* and also to subvert it from 
within. This point becomes fie**!* wher 
one sees the happenings in Gujarat. 

Gujarat «vmbolises a milestone in re¬ 
lation to the people’s movement in the 
post-independence era. For, politics m 
India hn:> alw?vs been stagetnanaiyed; 
like a punnet show which the people 
keep watching, sometimes with interest, 
*tometim a s with indifference and some¬ 
times with disgust. Brf ihrv n-ver ade¬ 
quately tried to see beyond the puppets: 
noi thmre had been an nrpanis*tion 
competent enough to tike revolution irv 
theory lo the masses so that thev could 
see bevond the puop^ts. It has be-n 
going on for a prettv long time: birring 
a few examples the so-< illed main cm- 
rent of the entire freedom movement 
led bv Gandhi was of this nature. Foi 
the first time in Gujarat, Tronic, dis¬ 
gusted with v'hat goes on in the name 
of a welfare State ?nd democntic op¬ 
position pjfties altliough without a re* 
volu*ion#ry theory, cam# out onrnlv in 
the streets and forced their will on the 
olmirchy. It is no coincidence thM th- 
CPI, Congress (M) end Monrji Desai, 
all are remnrkshly identicil in their as- 
sesment of Guiarat which is a pljeno- 
m**non shaking them to their bones 

Intermtionrlly, the balanee of forces 
struck h-tw^een the imperialist connin'* 
of the West on the one hand and the 
underdeveloped colonies and neo-cole^ 


nies on the other after the Second World 
War is being questioned today. This 
can be seen m the collapse of a series 
of longstanding convfrtions, including 
the inteinational monetary code, and Aic 
term 4 ' on which 'the imperialist West has 
m the past been able io exchange its 
manufactured goods for essential prim ry 
products, most conspicuously oil. This 
has made the fundament»l contradic¬ 
tions of our time worst* and argiavatcd 
the crisis which th* system of unpniv 
hsm cannot resolve Also, ramp mt in¬ 
flation is threatening the very survival 
tof bmperhlsim. For, th- pi-die ament 
in which the capitalHs and tW govern¬ 
ments find themselves toda’V is different 
from my situation ihrv had known pie- 
viously. In an mfhtion-M tn*i , the 
fimnml slnii'tme *t'\ out nf pb with 
production and disi^ei ‘ti*l*h it> 
♦be ei'h n* illi** Ivl of fn *d 
in'tiid ii« the s./ib i*t unsikabl lu» 
lion 

In this situation, * 1 S imo n Ii*m 

th# ihirftun of the lmpenalis’ W» J hv 
three mam ohiectiw In iH un cl i* 
min Irmn of W»«>tmn Lump/ , in puveni 
the USSR from ^ I in" adwiiila*" fif the 
weaknesses of th* 4 West bv mo\,n« m 
to replace the US * »<» intimidate b»'*h 
ilie developed and hvelopimr comPii s 
in an attempt to pa:s som« of but 
den^ to them. 

F.verv cm rent propo*d made bv tV 
l)S on issues bite od pure*, r-ev'din" of 
OPFC fund*, energy, rims race detente 
is aimed ?s stretv;dipome bei s-lf at the 
expense of Western Europe, the USSR 
and lapan. 

Western Europe is pnrahWI bv its 
own tinpditv and confradn t >ns It 
also do' 4 * not !v*ve miny cho*##s <wd ihcsr 
ire beginning to nirrow. Also, allthes- 
countries have different pitfusbies of 
internal contradictions and theiefore th* 
.situation becomes \ery complex. 

As the contradiction hetween the rul¬ 
ing classes of the imperialist West and 
between different imperialist groupings 
grows sharper, the bdhnce of power 
within the imperialist. West is bound 

shift in an uncertain wnv. A 1c n there 
is evidence to suggest that the USSR i? 
moving very fast and as contradiction* 
sharpen, it wiH trv *o nrke the most 
out of them Thi* is what given rise 
to hectic diplomatic activities resuming 
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even m changes in the political set-up 
* in many countries. 

Viewed in this perspective, Jjtlie move¬ 
ment biding spearheadrd by JL P. is the 
* result oi growing conti adit lions among 
the Indkn ruling cldsses on the basis 
of thrii loyally to cither of the super¬ 
power*. lull both these sections are 
essmlnlly the' same ws-a-vis 
the Indian nnsses. Also, India occupies 
a unique position m iW scheme of im¬ 
perialism* it had been the mo*t tiusted 
hasp for British and Fienth roloruahsiu 
run tiunng Mie d.m of t'nen intense 11- 
* v »|i\, by providing manpower and tru^t 
woifhj p'^onnrl to man thnr colonies 
in A e ia and Afnci Even now sh* pro¬ 
vides all ?!•' oi fanlPit* foi conduct¬ 
ing ic^eaich in biological warfare «and 
'Pion&ye 1 *> loth tin superpowers, 
Moieovci, it provides a basis for the 
Husnu ti'opii tf peaceful transition to 

M ( 1 !l U' 

Th"rinrr both the suncrpoweis and 
ih jr n*i»\c ar'nP da not want die con- 
iruhmon betv ^en them lo develop to 
f th th * ii btvnnus apparent to 

lhe Indian niches and also ih*y want 
'o roii'irj ivi i' well, (hnc*» a piadud 
buildup* up of a «itii it ion le'Cmblmg »he 
< Mi when G ndhi used to lead the fiee- 
„ d »u •trueg^ G it dhi '■ucceedeitl in 
si\ui^ Liu* foutai and t empr? doiuri ca¬ 
pita* in It dti hum people 1 * wrath: I P 
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is trying to do the same. If there is a 
tactical diffetence between the two then 
it is mainly due to the changed national 
and international situation. 

J.P. himself claims that “all classes** 
suppori him It only merns that he 
does not have any class programme nor 
does he have any organisational struc¬ 
ture to bung about his “total rcvolu- 
Mon’\ His iccmt ulteiances in Bom¬ 
bay and Poona and particularly his 
advice to the students (The Times of 
India, January 2). 1975) establish be¬ 
yond doubt /that the movement being 

spear-headed bv Inm is much more 
fake th in Gandhi’s 

WVn people see this movement they 
(communists of all soits included) Lee 
the same dilemma ttay had to face when 
Gandhi was leading the so-called move¬ 
ment Their dilemma steins from their 
etas outlook and class aspirations which 
have nrvei been truly proletarian. As 
fai as the characterisation of Indian 
society, tlnr^cter of the Government etc. 
.tie concerned, the old statements etc. of 
the old CPI were correct enough as can 
be seen in the greetings a communist 
“revolutionary” of yester years, B. T. 
Randdive, sent to Mao Tse-tung on 
October 12, 1949. They have never 
thetas thoroughly betrayed the Indian re¬ 
volution. They followed a utopian line 
to iddicnlise Gandhi’s movement and 
joined it after abandoning their initia¬ 
tive. Then the world situation and Wie 
Indnn situation too was not as favour¬ 
able foi levolutim as it is today; and 
there was some basis for theii utopia. 
Now even that basis does not have any 
existence any mote. People are endur¬ 
ing a hard liL; they will surely forge 
al.ead. And the task of a revolution¬ 
ary is to give people a revolutionary 
theory and lead them resolutely to vic¬ 
tory and let them not succumb to what 
J.P, says or does, on die basis of revolu¬ 
tionary class struggle. 


J. P., Indira and My 
Village 

N. K. Singh 


F ATE-RUNNING of train is a (com- 
mon feature on live North Eastern 
Railway. So no one was least concern¬ 
ed when t’ne Gauhati Express steamed 
in six hours late at Khcgana* Except the 
passengers. The reason was something 
‘special thul day. Someone had remov¬ 
ed the fishplates neai Barauni and the 
tram w«.s detained there 
The ‘miscreants’ wetc J.P. supporters 
who intended io pievcnV Congressmen 
fiom travelling to Patna for attending 
the anti-J.P. rally. They wanted 
to stop the ’Congress Special* but could 
not afford to be select we—the ‘specials’ 
were too heavily guarded — hence 
they adopted the ’safe course' to de¬ 
tain all th« trains. (I mean, they cer¬ 
tainly didn't want to kill us. Did they? 
Or, lo be more sophisticated, it might 
have been the work of agents provocateurs; 
by killing a full tramload of people 
ihcy wanted to defame Sampurti* 
Kranti. 


Ecervthmg was peaceful wren the 
train had left Lucknow. By die time it 
moved in the eastern region of the 
province I began to feel something in 
tar «*i); it was the J.P. wave. 

So, aftei the Indira wave comes the 
!.P. wave. You cannot dismiss it as a 
vote-c itching device. J.P. aims at 
something holier, Sampnrna Kraft’.i, 
toti 1 »evolution. You can be sure, it 
wo»dd not be one of those half-baked 
revolution*, like the one in Russia, or 
China. At hvst that if what th f eld¬ 
erly gentlerrnn, the real vilhge school¬ 
master, was telling me at Baiba, Change 
the government, purge the system, it is 
too corrupt, bring a ‘clean* administra¬ 
tion- and all your souowt are gone. 

This revolution, we are told, will be 
non-violent. Though, as J.P. said the 
other day—in a lighter vein, as he 
clarified Inter -difhrent people hav<> d.f 
ferent connotations about his total re¬ 
volution. The student* and \the youth 
who chant the name of Loknayak are not 
so particular about non-violence. For 
them a little violence is necessary now 
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and then. The end justifies the means. 
Then, didn’t J.P. say that a tilde force, 
e.g. slapping the MLAs, was unavoidable? 
(J.P., we are told again, was misquot¬ 
ed; he didn’t mean it. As we know, 
the Sarvodaya leader is blessed with a 
sense of humour, so rare in Indian poli¬ 
ticians. The Sanodaya itself survives 
one feels, because of our sense of 
humoui.) 

Whatever J.P.’s revolution may be, it 
is certainly not non-violent. It is ?.s 
much violent as our freedom struggle 
was. A compirison is unavoidable 
here, for even if J.P. succeeds it would 
result in the same thing, i.e. transfer of 
powei from one set of elite to another. 

There would have been, in fact, 
greater violence had |J.P. not been 
there. |The Government should be 
grateful to him on this count. J.P.’a 
role has been that of a diverter of 
anger. However, it is also to be ad-> 
mitted at the same time that in his ab¬ 
sence the aimless agitation would luve 
died soon. He has turned it into a 
protracted one by providing it with |a 
goal. Sampurna Kran’i, which means 
now, for most of th<* people, disroluticn 
of the Bihar Assembly and fresh elec¬ 
tions. Though, J P. assures us, he 
does not believ e in the corrupt system 
and would not cor Jest the election him¬ 
self. 

So, that is where th* 'revolution* is 
today; dissolution of Ac Assembly and 
fresh elections. 

A Village 

Khagaria is a pretty big sub-division¬ 
al town in north Monghyr Nothing ha* 
changed. The knU *eems more than sa¬ 
tisfied with one-four'h of what his 
counterparts at bisger stations would 
hrvc demanded. The to*M had gone to 
sleep at seven, as usual, save jthe p;n 
and tea shops. The bus was over- 
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crowded, as w« had expected. Fares 
had gone up. again, without protes* 
from any quarter. Protests would have 
been futile, of course; rural folks have 
an accurate sense of judgment. 

The bus servict belongs to a landlord 
of our village, who also happens to be 
the biggest tough of the area. In fact 
he owes his newly-acquired wealth to 
the latftcr quality. Dear readers, you 
might have read about theories on pro¬ 
perty in volumes of Marx and Engels. 
But we, in this village of north Bihar, 
have seen it; this ger^leman never 
bought any lend but his farmlands 
kept mysteriously expinding every yeai. 
So much so, the family of an cx* 
zaipindar was reduced to poverty and 
this man emerged as the richest man. 
He is now in the process of turning in¬ 
to a businessman; he started with one 
bus and now owns a fleet of five. 

We are all, naturally, proud of him; 
he is, after all, from the seme c<vte. 
And who can dare touch him? The 
people in the ?rca are a littU afraid of 
our village, consisting of about 500 
Rajput families 

Ours is a warrior caite and we have 
proved it in the wC too recent past. 
Once, in the late sixties, the 'enemies’ 
had injured our village pehalwan. 'Wp 
were a bit proud of him. It didn’t 
matter *that he wis a bad character a 
dacoit, a smuggler foot of the sophis¬ 
tic, ted variety; he used to bring ganja 
from Nepal) but we were sif« because 
of him. As soon rs he died dacoits be¬ 
gan to invade our village as well. 

We suspected the ‘enemies* of be¬ 
longing to a nearby village, incidentally 
a Muslim-domin-tcd one. For reasons 
of our own safety we could not invade 
lh« village, so we adopted the safer 
course of revenge—and what a revenge 
it was! Harun Mian (I still remember 
his name) was a landless labourer of 
the 1‘enemv* village, iScme vonths 
caught hold of him outside the village, 
brought him to our village, beat him 
black and blue then timed him to the 
cremation place on the river side, and 
put him afire et midday* People were 
more than numerous. Someone provided 
a bundle of wood and another a tin of 
kerosene for this purpose. The poor 
fellow tried to struggle at fir*, jumped 
from the chits and fell into the river 


water. But he could not flee. Some 
kindhearted warrior lifted him with tSie ' 
help of a spear—like a fish— and put 
him on the ckita again. Harun’* ne¬ 
phew, a teenager, had come along. He 
started grumbling, and then weeping. 
He, too, was burnt alive. 

Hundreds of people—including wo¬ 
men end kids--watched this Sfcene. 
Lcicr the police came, the collector 
came, the politicians came. Most of 
them stayed and enjoyed the ’hospita¬ 
lity of the village mukhia, who was a 
party to all ‘this. They discovered that 
Harun Mian and his nephew were not 
killed, in most probability they had 
fled to Pakistan- The traitors! 

Thcic was yet another incident. The 
Government had allotted housing sites 
to some Hcrijan families on the out¬ 
skirts of the village. The Rajputs were, 
naturally, jealous and angry. They 
were waiting for a chance. It arrived. 
One of the Harijans was suspected of 
having stolen some grain from his mas¬ 
ter’s field. The Rajp-t youths attack¬ 
ed the colony. Since the men had fled 
from the bustee. thev attacked the wo¬ 
menfolk and kids. Gii*s were r ped, 
women assaulted and kids beaten.. 
When they went to the police station, 
12 km from the village, the sub-inspec¬ 
tor did not file their compL ints. 

This, in short, is mv village. A 
typical village of north Bihar. A 'typi¬ 
cal feudal village; its boundary starts 
from toddy and liquor shops and ends 
with half-a-do2en houses of ill-fame. 
And it is here thut the J.P.-movemei^t 
is taking root*. 

I arrived in the village on Kali puja 
day. The meh was in HI swing. The. 
bow. as usual, staged two play*, one 
religious and the other social. They 
had also got a ttautch girl to provide 
fillers between the various scenes. So, 
as soon as lord Shiva would finish his 
tandava d-nce, the nau'ch girl would 
aDpear on the stage to regale the au¬ 
dience with the letest numbers from 
Bobby. The social drama, also |as 
usual, was a revolutionary one; the 
hero is a terrorist, the party colleagues 
misunderstand him because of his rela¬ 
tion with thp rich heroine (played by 
a bov). In between there are sermons 
on capitalism end revolution. 

We have a few professional leaders 
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in the village. Basically, they are 
gdbdhearted men. Bui they have been 
changing p«!ues like underwears and 
14 no one is sure about their political aft- 
* Bations now. 

One afternoon Naga baba--he used 
to be in the RSP—roamed aboui the 
entire village with a Che mar boy beat-* 
ing the drum: a meeting of “youths** 
was to be held in tW evening at the 
" '*Kaliasthan (soo'r <?f village common¬ 
place where Kali’s idol is kept). 

When I arrived there in the evening 
only Naga he ha and lhre c other boys 
'tyere there. We didn’t wdiscuss J.P. 
Tliev were mort curious about a town 
in Madhya Piadesh, fiom where our 
ancestors had migrated. I informed 
them, to their dismay, that 1 had not 
visited the place. 

The time of the meefing wrs four. 
* 1 t was six, but no one had turned up;. 
the bovs had gone for their regular 
football matches and we’ll have to wait 
fui some more Vme. After some time 
the fooLball player* came and th* 
ing started—the first ever meeting to 
"be held in connection wi h the J.P. mo- 
vement. There were rhout 50 youths; 
a few of them students and the rest 
**semi*educated unemployed, who kept 
glaying cards all day long lfor ,they 
were educated up to matriculation or 
I-A. or B A. and could not go to work 
M) the fields along with their fatheis. 
Some of them had p rticipatcd in all 
our ‘wars’ (including the two referred 
to earlier) perhaps because they had 
.nothing better to do. 

Naga baba started his brief but 
pointed speech. He remembered thr 
(glorious past of the village and urged 
tfact as always our boys should he in. 
the vanguard of the movement in the 
f atrea. “Only we are ooable of pro¬ 
viding the leadership", he saiJ. 
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Then he started fo speak in a matter- 
or-facl tone. He revealed ihu the 
Bhumiharv—who are supposed to be 
the arch enemies of Rajputs in the 
Slate were opposing the movement 
<tnd it was the buunden duty of Rajput 
youths to support it. The meeting 
concluded and the youths <took out a 
procession shouting ’Loknayak J-ya- 
prakash Zindabad*. 

Who will support the J.P. movement 
in our village? The unemployed youths 
and students will. But who else 1 * The 
la nctjcrd-lui nod-businessman may—for 
tactical reasons He supports a so¬ 
ck list leader of the area. The friend¬ 
ship developed when the latter was an 
MLA.. It is a mutual understanding. 
The landlord provided him with money 
and manpower {luring elections and 
the MLA reciprocated by extending po¬ 
litical patronage, including bus per¬ 
mit? etc. 

For, the people—the middle-chss 
farmers, small peasants, landless work¬ 
ers etc—they are passive. At the most, 
some of them may extend silent sup¬ 
port, but that is all. They’ve far more 
important things to do: the fields have 
to be ploughed, sown, harvested. The 
sarpanch has to be approached for fer¬ 
tiliser, diesel and sugai permits. Every¬ 
thing comes by permits nowadays. And 
where is the bloody mahajan! Money 
has to be borrowed for providing the 
evening meal to the family* 

Nobody discussed J.P. in my village. 
Down at Patna, they are doing it. The 
celebrated Hindi poV.—Nagarjun—wo 
call him affectionately, baba—is appear¬ 
ing at s.treet-rorner meetings with his 
■poems; almost all of them make 
personal attacks on “Dilii Ki Devi*. 
Bur as ‘baba* himself says, be is senti¬ 
mental. “1 was wrong to attack China 
in 1 % 2 . It was sheer sentimentalism*'. 
Earlier in 1974 ‘baba* broke away from 
the CPI. Now in 1974-75 he is with 
J.P. Sentimentalism? 


Book Review 

THE COMMUNIST PARTIES OF 
WEST BENGAL 

By John Osgood Field and Marcus 
F. Franda 

Manohsr Book Service, Delhi, 

Rs. 50.00 

HE title of the book is somewhat 
misleading, for Fluid and Franda 
have not dealt with all communist par¬ 
ties of West Bengal. Parties which 
profess to believe in the theory and 
practice of communism b’ 4 t do not c-ll 
thcmse'ves communist have been ex¬ 
cluded, [KissJLly bee as k 'any 'attempt 
to include them in this study would 
have landed the authors into a theore¬ 
tical discussion on the criteria of a 
communist party which they wanted to 
evoid. They have confined their re¬ 
search to *those parties which describe 
themselves as communist. 

As the book is about the electoral 
performance ol communist parties, the 
Communist P^rty of India (Marxist" 
Leninist), which has made boycott of 
elections a corner-stone of its strategy, 
does not qurlify. The exclusion of the 
Revolutionary Communist Party of In¬ 
dia is however difficult to cxpliin away, 
Though this party stalled its career as 
a non-bchevei in pa rim me If u>y demo¬ 
cracy and embarked on an insunrcthn- 
ist programme immediately after inde¬ 
pendence almost all factions th^l hi ve 
sprung from its ashes are participating 
in elections. Some of them have not 
discarded their old p.rtv labels. The 
RCPI was a constituent of the 14- 
party united front that took office in 
West Bennal in ?%9; one of iVs no¬ 
minees was a Minister. Office led to 
another split in the paitv, bul there is 
still a party called t/iie RCPI in the six- 
party glliance led by the CP1(M). 

Field and Franda have dealt with the 
CPI and the CPI(M) only. In making 
this selection, they were perhaps guid¬ 
ed by the membership and influence of 
the parties. The communist parlies 
of West Bengal dealt with in their book 
Lre the two biggest communist parties 
not only of this State bul also of India 
which have taken to the parliamentary 
path: in the words of the authors, the 
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radicalism of these two communist 
parlies has been harnessed to die de- 
roocrijac process. Tte Careful ‘.lec¬ 
tion of premises has led them to the 
reassuring conclusion jthal Indian com¬ 
munism has been absorbed into the 
democratic system and made them mar¬ 
vel cl the socialising p:* .'nii.il of elec¬ 
toral politics generally anti the vitality 
of the Indian political process iri par¬ 
ticular. This may be a polite way of 
saying that the two communist panics 
dealt with in the book hcv t; ceased to 
be evolutionary. 

The book under review is the first of 
a series of four studies in elerloial po¬ 
litics in Indian Sutcs. undertaken by 
the Center for International Studies of. 
the Massachusetts Institute of Techno¬ 
logy. As the undivided CPI split in 
1964. the story of the two communist 
parties could not begin before die 
fourth general election i:i 1967 in 
which the CPI and the CP1(M) first 
matched their strengths in this Strte. 
This compuler-based study analyses the 
performance of the 'wo parties in all 
four Assembly elections in the State 
held in five years between 1967 and 
1972. The electoral «<or;s of the un¬ 
divided CPI in the three Assembly elec¬ 
tions before 1967 have been included 
in the tables to facilil. te compaiison 
'ond to substantiate thr main thesis of 
the authors that despite the schism in 
the international communist movement, 
the Sino-Indiun border war. and the 
"internecine warL re" uinony the three 
major communist groups (this is not a 
fact for the CPI was, by and largo, 
uninvolved) the two election-oriented 
communist parties have succeeded in 
not only refining their inflencc but 
also adding to it. 

The most startling revel l : on by tfu* 
computer is that with some few excep¬ 
tions. primarily in Burdwan district, the 
CPI(M), CPI and Congress vote totals 
— as well as the vole totals of other 
pm* i*s—exhibit a remarkable con. 
tinuitv bet tween previous elections and 
the 1972 contest, Even though the 
CPI (111) won only (4 out of the 208 
seats it contested in 1972, the p:rly se¬ 
cured an average vote of 38.9 per cent 
in its 94 cove constituencies (where it 
has contested in all four elections since. 
1967). 36.7 per cent in its 32 consti- 
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tuencies of substantial concern (where 
it has contested three times), 33.7 pet 
cent in the 68 constituencies where it 
was contesting for the second time, and 
an average of 27.4 per cent of the vote 
in the 14 constituencies k entered for 
the first time in 1972. An average 
vote of 36.1 per centt was polled by the 
party in the 208 constituencies in which 
it had set up candidates—"a very high 
average for Indian political parties, 
comparable only to the average vote 
of the Congress and the major state 
parties". The party lost only 10 of its 
security deposits and finished second in 
185 constituencies. In 1971 which mark¬ 
ed the high tide of the CPI(M) f s elec¬ 
toral success, the party had won an 
average vote of 37 per cent in the con¬ 
stituencies contested by it; in 1972 the 
percentage had gone down to 36 — a 
fall of a mere one per cent. All these 
data from the basis of the authors* con¬ 
clusion that the CPI(M) charge of total 
rigging of the 1972 poll was untenable 
and if there had been eny rigging it was 
of marginal significance. 

This is only one of th c many conclu¬ 
sions reached by the ( authors which will 
be resented by the CPI(M). Another 
i? that having suffered in jail for their 
several attempts to maintain insurrec¬ 
tion ist movements in t'he subcontinent, 
the ple&ent leadership of Bengal's radical 
parlies has now taken to elections in its 
attempt to win political power. The 
authors have quoted unnamed observers 
ro proclaim that electoral politics has 
increasingly captured the atteniton of 
more and more leaders of the State's 
radical parties to such an extent that 
these parties are considered l:Ve more 
than participants in electors I contests. 

No specific reason for thc CPI(M)’s 
insignificant ^tally of seats in the 1972 
elections has been cited in the book. 
There is a suggestion, though, that it 
may be due to an inexplicable feature 
of West Bengal elections that jtht number 
of scats won by a political party does 
not correspond in any regular manner 
with the percentage of votes that the 
party cttracts ift an election. The com¬ 
bination of variables was in favour of 
the CPKM, in 1969 when the Congress 
with a solid 40.4 per cent of the votes 
polled could garner only 55 seats while 
the CPI (M) gained 80 seats with only 


19.6 per cent of the total vote. "Simi* 
larly, in 1972 the CPI(M) could gH p ^ 
only 14 seats with 27.5 per cent of the « 
total vote* while the Congress secured^*' 
a whopping 216 seats with 49.1 per cefit^ 
of the vote**. ^ * 

Despite their rejection of the CPI(M) 
allegation of total rigging of thc 1972 . 
election, the authors have refused to be 
impressed by the CPI’s better elcctora^ 
performance. They do not sec any in-" 
dependent future of the parly in West 
Bengal. The CPI requires electoral allies 
to gain access to the centres of power; ^ 
therefore, the authors fre inclined tv 
cast the party permanently in the role 
of a swing group. They nrc less urn 
charitable to thc CPl(M), ‘which is a 
more potent party than the CPI" and 
which "unlike the CPI can stand effec¬ 
tively on its own*’. The authors have 
noted that when the CPKM) docs so,' 
it can be beaten by a well-consolidated 
vote against it. Perhaps they wan! to 
convey that something of this nature 
happened in 1972. They have not in¬ 
quired into how this consolidation v/zf 
achieved or how many cf the 49.1 per 
cent of the vote polled by the Congress 
were cast out of {ear or how many were 
car,* in hulk by 'mastans* in kbadi. This 
is something which computers fed with 
official election results cannot find out. 

S.G 

SMALL TOWN STORIES 

By Hamdi Bey 

Barua Agency, Gauhati. Price Rs. 21 

(India), $5 (Foreign) 

TJAMD1 Bey is sure to impress his 4 
readers with his ingenuity and 
surance. His Small Town panorama 
reveals a world the reader would not 
soon forget. Especially for those who ‘ 
have spent their early years in mofussii 
towns it conjures up the dim vistas of 
childhood. 

Small Townjfab Vne, witnessed a 
struggle between a decadent feudalism 
and the first dawning of a capitalist civi¬ 
lisation. The latter won a doubtful and 
Pyrrhic victory. Small Town ethos n 
telltale of this dilemma. In the throws, 
of spring-cleaning it smiles quizzically, 
and is curiously loyal in both its perfi-* 
dies and fidelities. The discomfiture. 
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V [ afl any, exhilrration* lust and tendemet* 
Small Town have been finely captur- 
ured by Mr Bey. 

f ^However. “Vishwamitra”. the fourth 
P t'oiv in the anthology, deserves criti¬ 
cism Is it a iconstruction of mytho¬ 
logy 01 an allegory concerning the crea¬ 
tive writer's cnHirr,? Anyway it is 
qcith^i fish, flesh, fowl, noi good red 
Keiunr. Vishwamitra experiences a 
had of epjphany and stakes hi* all on 
rhe creation of a new race of mankind. 
Confionted with a world apt to queer hi- 
P'frn he gives up all hope of rectifica 
tion He accepts 'being consigned to 
thsl raap lieip which is adorned by all 
ith°r nmn of knowledge who r*- 
t cited agsmst gods and th* priests**. 

1 lot at tins moment Rim a offers grace- 
Mb to Ir.nriatc Ins idc^s into ieditv 
{^ucur 'orm* imcs repiesented the pa«**n 
e*«L h^litsim* with un*difvnt* Jevitv 
hu ‘h.it was Imdly anything more 
Irt » i Imminw .tion of the pmtheon 
Tut VilwoiniLii of Hindu my*ho|oipr 
* o*ifd not in dl siuouiH'sc he *o much 
of » *cie*it 


In the hr<t s f o»v Mi Bey has par ad- 
ri imbue I i* ie*deis a motley crowd of 
^nll Town folk. "The Litler" and 
“Mod sfv mike delightful reading and 
<h I with the kind < f theme Wodchouse 
oVn tned to exploit. "1 ady Cardamom** 
d - wmi» bucoJir lose The leitmotif of 
*1hc Pm* In Harvest" is a middle-class 
bhadrnlok’ cmhnris*ment with his own 
lihidd, symbolised by a wild, mischie¬ 
vous pig. He qmils at the ides of hav¬ 
ing to face it, iet alone killing it. He is 
too involute to fight back the insur¬ 
gent of his lush Like oth*r& of his 
hrcVd. he resorts to wish-fulfilment Tht 
Udv rnmneer" comes to build a bridge 
across a liver An mb *bMint of the lels- 
tivety develo^d right side of it, he 
wants the birdge to carry people to 
the left side, a citidd of antiquated be¬ 
liefs and suoemiitions His assistant 
a diehard leff-sider. does not see eye to 
eve with him While the bridge a build 
mg trouble brews The bridge proves a 
?rnpe of wrath and tikes its toll of the 
life of the man who built it. Hi* assis¬ 
tant wrings his life out of him with the 
heln of a crowbai. For Tincowrie Dak- 
a typical product of the nineteenth 
icentury renaissance. scepticism extended 
to marriage did not constitute religious 
heresy, but his passion for dissection did 
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Ritwik : A Retrospect 

1 K S 


‘DENGALI Club, Kali Ban, Now 
Delhi, held from Match I to 7 
in Snpiu House the Rilwik Ghat A 
Retrospe< live. Not only has this given 

4 vivid view if hi, cr ft but <d.*> high¬ 
lighted his limitations 14 ’hu loo rcpik 
edly. That he his a deft hand and a 
certain message to convey are undeni¬ 
able. It i anolhei mittei th l tht 
mess ge appears flullv. and a little 
fudged in the transmission Howes tu 
ilmre is no mi« f »kimr the impo* 1 ' 
thinrs have gone awfully wronv in Ben 
grd Benml ran realise itself through 
suffu&mp itstlf with the Slnl ti (Diimm, 
Kali), women and livers ar two lev*Is 
of 1 mmble m nif station of Mukti, tlm 
Mother The aiclietypd Mother ini 
cherished bv th« nc** and lm^rniUd 
in ih women and n/ers will b* the 4 + , M 
renlie and refcient of tht R it b 
soul, t r ne post-mrt it ion nun of R* * p ,1 
m paiticuk r should oc r 'sion a **pous 
invocation of ami assnrnl it ion with the 
Mo»hei, the Vilnls are not meic pen- 
pNeial adpuirts but positive ml oi"»- 
nic pH s of the Benvdi of ho* vriurh 

di'ws its susten ncr from the ancient 
and the ambient and will lem iin incom¬ 
plete without it 

No «riiou* objection cm be i ivrd tn 
'these fact-s heintr est ddished as d**t'u- 
minnnts of a racial n^lie o» ^ s*v*nl 
fnatipnaliw) milieu Thb hi br-o 
done impre«st\e!v. But if ve bue 
aside the other tvrhr^s Id* Abpn'rik, 

JVI*ebe Dhaka Tam Konrnl B*ndh*e md 
SnbtrnRrelch, fBvr? Thebe Pelive 
would not be adtn”«ihle m tins 1 
ewcMIv of the laper f* »ee^ #»» rl 

T? f «s Ekt? Nadii Nsm which in *v*r\* 
and content is homowen^ous with du* 
tiio above mmed and io Which m*»sl 
of the lem^rbs m^do fir would ap¬ 
ply. onlv Juk^? T^kko Aar Gappo r*- 
mains for <i cVdled discussion. Fven 
though in spirit it h*s murh in common 
with the fon»«-nme R**’ f ^*s cieitjons 

(MOT, KG. SR »nd TFNN), i* ha* mi. 
other dimension- tint of polities This 
would entitle it to n «epnus discussion 
It k the explicit comments on the 


political ituetion rn-dc by Niiikantha 
Bi^chi, ilw tip"V intelh otu d and writer, 
that merit alter lion foi tlu'ii assertive^ 
ne*s T'i e ’tone of fin >htv, and aulho- 
ntv, .lSMimed bv the dumka^l, lendcit 
I” w *1 e^u trr 0 f faulv noxious. 
Hu neit summinsr up iV **1 m con¬ 
fused, you are wronv". (Needless to 
sdd fh-i* "y-m” «s th- Naxalitv hand of 
pile rill is lip af**'in t t jh- cnminsl St^t* 
and coinin'* so^i^O But wb t k odd, 
|he %i-«T>omt i»f "vou* has h-<*n drni-d 
fan >i'M r alon * nnnhficaliov or 

n«*r*)tinn The v me- c( di^nf ■*crord- 
mio to dm exh"> r< itori' «x^mple of the 
chunk ud sho M hl I dw^’nifu n ir| boo* 4 * 
Id 1 » t o’lon S i K h-Oirr'*! foi 

h>*h i 1» ««. 1 isfoiV ( f ^oi»v‘»n f b of 

lor, \ h >s Mi < and Fn^rt, fn>n»ulxied 
v is iuM*u i sb’Pe of eorf, bv 1 **njn. 
r M din fv Miffhf burevuc* tn ‘on*hsm 
M o ( * tm d »ti | ^ rtM fde^i ) >n 

ban M«i\) T^**u Che *\ ir^ -,r>d 

th Vf* Mt Whom to hH-o Who 

emeu 1 * tlnm » right nr i fb. or* nt 

1 n »m»! iu “ 4 he vi f b* mol l*’ 7h{« 

r th* ropfusirm. Th* Nix due p »h 

h»« air > d\ b-i n c r ^ * nn d The 
fuoFhnr on th * nusond !»\e| is le^c'lv 
rt ^ bv rc'.orl to an I op *h* »>****! d 

1"* I h t * f t t * 0-1 to Jr ♦ ->*v ind in- 
« oration 1 t F>urcr> K li motif ^lofhp^N 
b-n»^n md fearful w*^l fsl-e 

• ^re of 'hr rr» rt e^d eqinl »r all 
*»oun^ Not him* could lie f»mtsJ-r. 

^ dk »n h* * tt» h hs*» no nsbti*’* in 
Ih** r th P hf* doc- wot fn-rnsJIv be¬ 
long *o n v n i P„f !f h#» n«nni- 
ont * Ml Jfo^ inrhf ^f-d +1-m* t* well 
r tr bo <h fieri bv ri /• rstivWishment 
1 ^ imipeqiatc itself. 

r /kT e*nnt'irt 

r P < HOWDIIFRV, 

'Hie Fnolish Rook Shop 
Srctoi ° 4 i 
Charidiffarh 
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Four Exhibitions 

Sandii* Sarkar 


Even though it has not been made- 
explicit (perhaps intentionally) as to 
who kills whom, the Sanskrit teacher 
and Nilakantha die at the hands of 
insensate assassins—nv-y be police, may 
be Naxa'i'cs. Vaguely it is felt that 
the jotedar killed, however * foolisblv,. 
the former: and police bulhls the 
latter. But one guess ia ns good r*.s 
another. Why this Naro wa Kunjaro 
was technique? Why was so much cel¬ 
luloid wasted for Ragchi to deliver him¬ 
self of the profound observation that 
Independence in 1947 was sham and 
it went* that is. the country, from the 
bands of th c imperialists into those of 
the comprador class of native servitors. 
Bengalis knew u as well as many of 
us do. And long ago. 

Unfortunately, we have too much of 
wrong history round our necks as mill¬ 
stone. During these forty years the 
leftists in India have had a theory for 
all their rberrntions r<nd inerlia. But 
it was left to the grand imagination of 
Ohatak to bring into a fusion of golden, 
haze the poetry of Rabindranath and 
the political vr riant of Dcvadas. Mo¬ 
nologue, melancholy, masochism—these 
have been the celebratrd ingredients of 
Romanticism. Ritwik on the screen has 
only attested to this fact. Ik hurts 
none, not at least the Czars of New 
Delhi. Wallowing in self-nity, through 
sympathy for the writer B^gchi, is al 
the root of thc depression and drift 
and downright demoralisation that one 
is overwhelmed with at th* end of ibis 
picture. One docs not wake with a 
start into questioning, countering, and 
demolishing the system. 

Th*re can he no argument that 
Jllkti Takko Aar Gappo achieves its 
purpose. and to the extent it does it is 
a signal success. It is a bitter irony 
and profound pitv that it happens in 
1975 in hands of one so powerfully 
endowed as Rilwik. 


For Frontier contact 
CURRENT BOOK DEPOT, 
The Mall. 

Kanpur 
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Sochi Sen 

An exhibition of paintings by Sochi 
Sen was on Lt the Academy of Fine Arts 
from February 26 to Marcr 4. ■ This was 
really an exercise in futility. Vain and 
even perverse. Sen tried to meditate in 
tanlric things through colour, but be^ 
cause of lack of pictorial discip’in? he 
could hardly communicate. Visually his 
colours evoke vague feelings but lack 
anv direction to arouse the viewers, * 
nlahakal* or ‘Mahakali\ ‘Kundalini’ oi 
‘Para Hindu’ rre names that might m*an 
something to professors of Indian philo¬ 
sophy, or even the initiated, but can 
hardly convey anything to one who en¬ 
joys the pleausres of visual art. Nirode 
Mazumdar is successful because he b 
able to translate iri> visual terms his 
intellectual and emotional experience. 
He knows how to load his religious , 
imagery with contemporary things. 
Sochi Sen leaves one cold. He sells 
because people who buy are interested 
in tantra i»nd not art. 

A Nameless Group 

Rr.»mt ?>aintings bv Ni*nydva 
Arun Ghosh, Amar Dey and Sajal Ray 
were on view t>T the Acadcmv of Fine 
Arts from February 26 to March 3. 
All these artists ar« socially conscious 
in a wav, hut as most do not have pic¬ 
torial idioms at their command, thev fail 
most of the time. Nirmalya Nag's 
paintings mostly had figures, singly or 
in it group, verv muscular and in ac¬ 
tion, but his paints were dull and his 
men remind one of studies students 
used to do : ten or fifteen years ago. 
Arun Ghosh calls his eight P-mri-gs 
'Prisoners*—he might have called them 
posters. His imagery sneaks of imagi¬ 
nation but he does not have a draughts¬ 
man’s fist. It is evident that he is 
feverish 5v exited but * inexperienced. 
Amar Dey is sensitive, at times even 
incensed and angry but his brush f-ils 
him in most cases. Yet both Ghosh 
and Dey have promise. 

Only Saiel Rav stands our with his 
maturitv. His flirtations with, Picasso 
and other post-impressionists are over. 


Sedate and calm* he views society and 
denounces it with fury. In ‘Dear. 
Liberty’, a mini-masterpiece, one sees 
a door tied up with a kerchief and 
bewildered Dostoevskian face peeping 
through a little opening. Thc compo¬ 
sition is simple, tight, and the blue and 
green build up a tense moment. ’Man- 
made Famine* has a sirister cityscape 
with a famished ill-clad mether and 
her hungry brats clinging on to ber* 
‘Liberators* have figures huddled toge¬ 
ther, The horizontal and vertical lines 
meet and create rones of interest which 
snread to the edges of the canvas. 
The colours are intense and cist a* 
sp"Il of gloom. I do not think the peo¬ 
ple who organised the triennal* know 
of him, but everKially th«y will not 
have the guts to ignore him. 

Alienee Francais 

The Alliance Francnis organised a 
group allow of four of the most pro¬ 
mising artists of th* yHrng-r genera-; 
lion (age group 32-42) at the Academy 
of Fine Arts. March 1 to 7. It was»$ 
change, for the French centre, as a 
nil", hrs shown artists w r ho h*ve go^’c 
to France on one pretext or oth"r and 
therefore sometimes are not Ihc bes ; t. 

Bikash Bhattacharva had four al¬ 
most black and white monochromes 
(there wer* other colours in one) 
which bordered on the realm of photo¬ 
graphy currently in vogue the world 
over. He violently creates an atm os-' 
phere that is frightening and has 
enough imagination to show that hit 
printing? are nr$ exsanguine. The 
nightmarish world is vivid. A file- 
stuffed clerks* table has a head of a 
primate hanging on a string, or a short 
pole has a disfigured woman's Head, a 
man we-rs a mask of a monkey or a 
torso with children's head on the floor. 
In the last pair ring he has used spray, 
tempera and wash to build up t*mp»% 
but there is power and nrivc f e in all, 
four works. His wav of visuriring is 
strictly Europe? n and this is his weak¬ 
ness. His strength is His skill and one 
vaguely feels that he will leave his pro- 
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tectiv* shell and fly out one day. 

S Rabin Mondal ha* archaic {people 
done by the use of masses* of bright 
colours^Indian red* blue, green—laid 

on really thick at orchestrated contrast. 
His composition is central and the 
facet are strictly frontal as usual. The 
iconography has pre-literate Itribal over¬ 
tones. He is like one who cannot find 
a way out from the winding corridors 
of his own castle. There is pathos in 
his figures which one seems to know 
already, knows, (hem all. Yet strangely 
^ enough, even by repetition, he can make 
his paintings haunt us. 

Prakash Karmakar had at one time 
a ruggedness and a vehemence which 
he now substitutes with dreamlike 
bright hues. His composition is com¬ 
pact and his themes are relevant. His 
imrgeries are dismembered human bo¬ 
dies done as silhouettes and pulled-out 
deep roots with unseen blood on them. 

■> In one painting he shows a human 
figure like a painted ca\> and a Mus¬ 
tang rushing under the twilight sky. His. 
paintings can powerfully evoke various 
mcttces of a pessimistic mood. 

Dijon Chaudhury has classic fervour 
in his exiled horsemen who return to 
possess the earth. They come back in 
the season of sunflowers. Sons of men 
returning to inherit the flowering of the 
suns of the earth. One rider plays an 
esraj on horseback. Th e canvas is 
l?rge (8 ft X 4 ft) and used horizon¬ 
tally. The horse seems to move in 
a triangular area in the middle done *n 
blue. The blossoming flowers are sub¬ 
dued and yet joyous. One feels the 
muffled itone of the happy wind as 
• -. ------ — - 1 __ _ 

CORRECTION 

. Last week wa* the issue of March 15. 
and not February 15 at wrongly print¬ 
ed in the masthead. 
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these mighty warriors come trotting 
along. Bijon's "Woman'* with the 
child and a man squatting with his head 
on his knees has rare discipline in ar¬ 
rangements of figures and space. One 
feels swiftly the inherent tragedy of the 
situation. In the third canvas he has a 
full-size bull's heed done realistically 
with a small bull on the totem pole 
(brisokastha) inside which a man suf¬ 
focates. The imagery is a bit over¬ 
worked bit has power. 

The exhibition would have been 
better if a nicer gallery were chosen. 

S. Manchanda 

Paintings by Suneeta Manchanda 
were on view at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, March 5-11. She studied art in 
Delhi but is presently in Calcutta with 
her husband who works here. What 
attracts one to her quaint, even almost 
banal, themes is her peculiar composi¬ 
tion and fresh colours. Her paintings 
have nude female figures in one un¬ 
modulated tone, lying down, standing 
up, kneeling on all fours, sometimes 
single but more often in pairs with 
superimposed colours demarcated b> 
geometric shapes—circles, intersecting 
lines, triangles, squares are cast like a 
net over thf nudes. These women do 
ncjt have any features nor do their 
bodies have any character, except that 
they arp all young and innocent. One 
notices that the content miglft be per¬ 
sonal and noncommunicative. It is evi¬ 
dent that she has led a shielded life and 
hardly knows about soci'fcy except su¬ 
perficially. Yet there is something that 
makes one feel the paintings to be rele¬ 
vant to an exterrt. The single woman 
shows the loneliness of women in a pre¬ 
dominantly male society. All of them 
have a feeling of suppressed s^x in 
their innocence and the duo figures par¬ 
ticularly hint about latent lesbian 
traits. Her unconscious, almost effort¬ 
less, commentary about Indian woman¬ 
hood is interesting. One hopes that 
•he will widen her horizon and take 
painting as not something easily ao 
complished by being trained in an art 
school for five years. 


Letter* 

The Merger 

The merger of the Communist Patty 
of India (M-L) and the Andhra Pradesh 
Revolutionary Communist Party was 
hailed by leading cadres of revolutionaiy 
mass organisations in Andhra Pradesh 
as a ’big step forward* in building up a 
single, monolithic Marxist-Leninist party 
in the country. The Andhra Pradesh 
Government too. seems to have taken a 
serious note of it. The Government had 
almost doubled fthe armed forces in the 
’disturbed areas' of Khammam, Waran- 
gal and Kanmnagar Districts in the Te- 
lengana region of the State. It has 
earmarked Rs 25 lakhs for litis year to 
contain and suppress the armed struggle 
going on in the agency areas of the three 
districts and instructed the armed and 
para*military foices deployed to inten¬ 
sify the combing operations, it is learnt. 
Thr Chief Minister, Vengcl Rao, was 
reported to have said that he would wipe 
out thr 'extremists' ‘within a few months', 
as he did in the case of Srikakulam as 
Home Miniver of the State. The Gov¬ 
ernment has also instructed the district 
authorities to take some ameliorative 
measuies in the tribal areas of the dis¬ 
tricts to wean away |he tribals from 
extremist influence. 

Though those who still owe their al¬ 
legiance to the theory of "class enemy 
annihilation" arc sor? over the merger 
of the two parties, they have not said any¬ 
thing against it so far. Serious re¬ 
thinking is apparent among the cadres 
of the Charu Mazumdar group in the 
Stnte, Even the leading cadres of ,the 
group arc refraining from rai¬ 
sing the slogan of 'class enemy anni¬ 
hilation' and propagating armed strug¬ 
gle ai the "main form" of struggle. 
The statement made by Mr Satya Mur- 
thy. an important leader of )he group 
in the State, and an accused in the Par- 
vathipuram Conspiracy Case, before the 
court, considering armed druggie as the 
main form of s?> aggie wa* attributed to 
the rethinking Among the member* of 
his group. 

A correspondent 
Andhra Pradesh 
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Missing The fine 

That the CP1(M) should b* in the 
throes of an inner conflict, judging by 
persistent newspaper reports, is not in 
the least surprising as some of its latest 
stances do give rise to some suspicion 
and justifiable resentment. In f?.ct, the 
leftist movement in general is in disarary 
and deeply fragmented A weakness of 
all the communist parties is that they 
would rather app<\ 1 to the liberal con¬ 
science of the nation than make ade¬ 
quate preparations to ovc^lxrow the 
existing order, their rhetoric remains rs- 
volutionary bur their strategies are still 
liberrl—what they ne'd is a revolts 
tionary plan and a reformist language. 

As far as the CPI i'M) is corcemed 
it can bv no retch of imagination br 
called a revolution* ry Marxist party 
anv longer. TaIking about revolution 
is simply not good enough—the Russian 
Mensheviks and German Social Demo¬ 
crats did just tint and got nowhere. For 
a Marxist party to acquire the genuine 
credent ills of a revolutionary party it 
must be prepared to create the sort of 
iwoluUrmy that could 

on the one hand undertake s*mi-go*ern- 
ment lesponsibilities on behalf of the 
workers and peasants and on the othex 
carry on a relentless struggle against the 
ruling classes. While the revolution is 
in progress, tlm organisation will help 
to maintain t!he tempo of development 
and on its completion become the new 
government itself. The Soviets that came 
into existence in 1%5 in Russii to cover 
the urban and rural areas are n case in 
point. In the 1917 revolution th P So¬ 
viets that burgeoned in the country 
under Rolshevik party guidance were the 
final culmination of the prototype So¬ 
viets tint grew in 1905. Evrey effort 
should have been m:de by a party like 
the CPI(M) to develop a militant struc¬ 
ture and oryanisation of its own outside 
the purview of the legal and constitu¬ 
tional framework of the Establishment 
so that when necessity arose and the 
normal legally recognised processes of 
expressing opposition were denied to it, 
there was some hope of salvaging its 
revolutionary organisation'll cells and 
letting them take over 'the fight t gainst 
the ruling classes. Ever since the Te- 
lengana uprising, no Marxist party thou¬ 


ght of building up such an altomfllv* 
and lately they have been to obsetted 
with all the glitter of parliamentary de¬ 
mocracy and its superficial trappings that 
it seems aa if elections alone had been 
considered the only way of coming to 
power. When both the United Front 
governments collapsed as a result of cle¬ 
verly devised conspiratorial moves made 
by the Congress, how could the CPI(M) 
expect to return to power in 1972 again 
on the basis of free and fair elections? 
Should they not have seen through the 
hollowness of Congress protestations and 
given up the pretence that the parlia¬ 
mentary path alone can bring about 
radical changes knowing that they were 
up against the combined might of the 
police, CRP and the young Congress 
stormtroopers) The CPI (M)’s shameless 
attempt to get on to the Congress (0) 
bandwagon in the hope that once again 
elections will bring them back to power 
shows that the party leadersrip has no 


imagination, integrity or courage to face 
the harsh realities of political life in 4 
West Bengal. That many genuine work¬ 
ers and party activists should feel cheat- * 
ed and frustrated in a seemingly hope¬ 
less situation like 'this is quite natural. 

Samir Mukherjce 
Calcutta 

In Kashmir Too 

We record with shame the inhuman 
treatment of detainees in Swarnnkot, 
Poonetu Jammu and Kashmir. Prelimi- - 
nary reports say that those arrested 
after o local riot underwent inhuman 
torture. 

We have directed Mr Amin Anzum 
to conduct on-flie-spot enquiries, collect 
medical evidence and certificate and 
report by March 31, so that w? can 
decide on our further course of action. 

Civil Liberties Council. 

Srinngai 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS 

The prices of both imported and indi¬ 
genous newsprint have been raised substan¬ 
tially. And these prices , together with the 
service charges demandtd by dialers these 
days , are crippling. Printing costs , postal 
rates , office rent etc. have all gone up. 

On the other hand , there is very little 
advertising , 

Once again one of the means of sur¬ 
vival seems to be donations. 

We are therefore asking those to 
donate who think that FRONTIER should 
continue. 
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Bom In 1964. Hindustan Stool 
Li mi tod was perhaps the largest 
and the boldest venture of Free 
India Wo behove wo have made 
some contribution to our com¬ 
ing of ago as an industrial 
nation ; we have helped to do* 
volop our material and human 
resources, our self-confidence 
and self-reliance. 

GROWING INDUSTRIES 

To India's growing industries, as on 
March 31. 1974 the Bhilai. Rour- 
kole and Durgapur Stool Plants of 
Hindustan Steel have supplied over 
12 8 million tonnes of pig iron, one 
million tonnes of ingots.7 3mtlhon 
tonnes of semis, and 22 million 
tonnes of finished steel 

Of the finished steel despatches. 
3% went for defence needs. 20% 
to railways 22 6% to other govern¬ 
ment departments 32% io Indus¬ 
trie* and 22 5% to stockists 
including HSL stockyards 

The Alloy Steels Plant has supplied 
20 6 thousand tonnes of ingots, 
and 188 2 thousand tonnes of 
finished tool alloy and special 
steois valued at Rs 88 croies to the 
country s sophisticated industries. 

We have also supplied about 6 8 
million tonnes of coke, s million 
tonnes of coal chemicals, and 
5 34 million tonnes of miscellane¬ 
ous by-products that include sudd* 
lings, slegs dolomite, etc. 

To the agricultural industry, tee 
have so far supplied overl .Sedition 
tonnes of calcium ammonium 
nitrate and 550 000tonnes of ammo¬ 
nium sulphate—fertilisers, manufac¬ 
tured from by-product!, vital te 
improving India’s agricultural yield*. 
Tha total sales value of all fthaas 
materials amounts te epprexamstely 
Rs 3594 crores excluding experts. 

DISTRIBUTION 

A Central Sales Organisation, bask¬ 
ed by a network of 20 stockyards 
throughout the country, has bean 
sat up to ensure prompt delivery 
and equitable distribution at rssso- 
p jWo prices. Tha total sales turn¬ 
over since inception has been 
Ps 3886 crores. Including 
worth Ra 241 ororee (FOB). 

Owe© the Qoksro Steel Plant we n t 
into operation in October 1872. 
over half a million tonnes of pfe 
uor valued at Rs 31.5 gross* hove 
boon supplied through tha Central 
Satus Organisation to meat the 
country s demand. It he* also eu- 
poru d pig Iron valued at Rsl loams 
(FOB). 
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ration of over 130000 industrial 
workers and menagats: end gene¬ 
rated new skills and technological 
disciplines which ere e basic 
necessity ter the sustained growth 
of any modern steal industry. 

CONSULTANCY SBRVICSS 
The realisation that deve l op m ent of 
on indigenous consultancy* design 
and engineering service was impe¬ 
rative to Indian Steal led Hindus¬ 
tan Steal to establish in 1969 Hs 
Central Engineering and Design 
Bureau. It it new an independent 
Company : "Metallurgical and 
Engineering Consultants (India) 
Limited" (MECON) 

FINANCIAL POSITION 

This la the financial position of 
Hmdusthen Steel Limited es on 
March 31.1974: 

Hi fm crores) 
4284 
289 


Total inoo m s 


the year 1973-74. wa have mads 
S profit of Rs 4.71 crores. thus 
reducing the previous under-provi¬ 
sion of depreciation to R$ 248 
crores This represents our accum¬ 
ulated loss so far. From our cash 
surplus, we met our working capi¬ 
tal noeds as well as re-invested 
Rs 118 crores on additions and 
balancing facilities, and repaid 
long-term and short-term Govern¬ 
ment loans to the extent of Rs 170 
crores Our outstanding Govern¬ 
ment loans are Ra 374 crores 
Currently, our plants have to pro¬ 
vide annually depreciation of about 
Rs 69 crores and interest charges 
of about Rs 24 crores. that is, a 
total of Rs 93 crores Cost escala¬ 
tion of inputs last year was estima¬ 
ted at Rs 38 crores Excise duty 
paid in 1973-74 was Rs 101 crores, 
as against Rs 96 crores paid in the 
previous year and yet significant¬ 
ly, the per tonne steel price m Indie 
is way below world steel prices. 

WHERE WE STAND TODAY 
Today. Hindustan Steal Limited 
Is 20. Young yet mature To get 
where we are. we have had to 
struggle hard and overcome 
many obstacles including our 
own inexperience Harder stru¬ 
ggle lies ahead because as our 
production inereases, the in¬ 
frastructural imbalances—raw 
materials, transportation, 
power—coma in the wav But 
we are confident of our pros¬ 
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Out of this. 
Government duos 
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808 
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it is the vitality of youth and 
the faith in our future that 
have helped us along, even as 
they have helped along our 
netion.A* wetakestockand look 
at the future, wa stce 1 ourselves 
for greater efforts. With the 
formation of the Steal Autho¬ 
rity of India Ltd., wo feel con¬ 
fident of more efficient, more 
productive eervioe to Indio. 
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ON THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
GREAT CONSTITUTION 

let us be vigilant 

The Constitution of India represents 
and defines a way of life; the parlia¬ 
mentary democracy that we have 
chosen in order to fulfil our goals....in 
order to secure for ourselves justice- 
social, economic and political. 

This way of life is under attack by 
those, among oui own people, who do 
nor like it. They would not let it 
prevail, much less succeed. Theirs is 
another way of life—-disruption, des¬ 
truction, denigration, ‘de-stabilization*. 

Let us be vigilant. That is the price 
of freedom and democracy. 

PROTECT THE CONSTITUTION 


top 74/409 
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T HE chicken are coming home to roost for President Thieu, and the sky ia> a 
^ little dark over White House. Washington D.C. The military situation has 
taken a dramatic turn in the Central Highlands and some of the places with 
whose names the world outside were familiar some two or three years ago are 
back m the headlines: Plciku , . . Kontum . . . Hue. Within the course of 
three weeks the National Liberation Forces have brought vast areas and popula¬ 
tions under their control. But, according to many observers, the operations 
do not as yet amount to a full-fledged offensive. They are more in the nature of 
a boomerang As a Hanoi paper points orft, Thieu is getting what he has sown— 
with so much cruelty and cynicism since the Paris agreements were signed in 
January 1973—with tfhe brazin connivance of the American Government. 

Just after the Paris agreements Thieu threw a greater part of his army 
into what came to be known as a * territory-flooding * campaign, in the con*' 
fidence that the vast stocks the Americans rushed in on the eve of Paris, and ^ 
the savage Christmas bombing of North Vietnam, will seem him through* Thieu 
mobilised all the armed forces, both regular and regional, the police and othei 
coercive forces in an attempt to ‘pacify* the population and occupy Vietcbng- 
liberafted areas throughout the country. From company-sized operations. Thieu 
conducted large-scale, long-term actions deep in the liberated zones, each involv¬ 
ing a regiment, a division or even a Whole army corps, in coordination with 
armour, artillery and aircraft. He used a great part of his air force for exter¬ 
mination raids on vast areas under the control of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government. In accordance with the scenario provided by Nixon and accepted 
by his successor, Saigon sabotaged the proposals for national reconciliation and 
concord, prosecuted the third force and herded miltions of Soujth Vietnamese 
into concentration camps. But his spokesmen told visiting U.S Senators the 
other day that there were no political prisoners in South Vietnam, "only crimi¬ 
nals and communists**. 

Thf US. transferred to the Saigon army all the military bases, weapon* 
and other war means used by the U.S. expeditionary force and also millions of 
tons of fresh weapons and munitions. A few thousand U.S* military personnel 
are still operating in South Vietnam, under civilian guise. All this in viola¬ 
tion of the Paris agreements. 

Now that the NLF has struck back and fransf orated what wat believed to be a * 
4 rice war * at the outset into something bigger, and towns and districts are fatting, ' 








th* cry hu<* gone up that U is the 
fVorth \ietnamese who aie moving 
d**epei in viohAion of the Veasc-firc' 
Agency leprits aie plivmg up the num¬ 
ber of refugees Ret mg the towns and 
heir suffering, while the f<*ct is that 
ordinary people ait 1 eing heidccl at 
unpoml to s ft t out un a great tiek 

What the U b Conguis will do about 
I oid** frmlK dcnnnd foi moit aid to 
S it on is not Lnowr If Cambodi t i»oes, 
Congusa mav no! lakt it as a big blow 
to US (itdildity because (ongrscs 
itself w is fcohd and kept in the dirk 
about the U 5 ) bombing tl it lud yonc 
(n smet mil li tnva e ion of 

C hi bodi »n MMJ t Rush out’ the 

^ 11 tli \utfniu i ia i tin ul»u uniu<(s 

n I>u \t tn irn i di Orient It In* 
sl> Im* / m u ui oi u tv «nd moialt 
tin downc is r tool of the met eicct 
voild * i<tii/>,c b « 'oi to do with Viet- 
tt ini m \ 1 ! toi alrv that humbl'd tin 
inn The t f lomv 1 i cd cn lush w w 

piod u on i* now 4 t d hip and the 

H million u njhv d will not hug the 

dmun in Mon f i rondu Imp a brutal 
i u m \ (nun I Jut if Ilmu pots ,-»nd 
a voditon '<»v eminent t Li* ovm it will 
In a nt i lontphk defcit for the 
Aiiicnran Gove mm nt wlmn will try to 
aveil it In dl me m It is for the 

Amoi i m proph to thw »t t'h cimnmv 
of thru Foids , nd Fi mms They 
did it in th » i e *tf Nixon 

Another Coup Fails 

Poitu* 1 did not turn out to bi ano 
thu (hilt point foi the cuiious icaoon 
tint it v i ui d i it usi dirt it oi ship 
for ibout 30 vru \ ltiiout th« libtnl 
lllu mns houl i let mi and demount * 
that AHcud< hoi lud to tht tragic end 
of Ins d* l hi milituv m Chile succei ci¬ 
te! m thin bloodv Umbh coup because 
the n issr wne not mobilised against 
the vrmv nd the CovcMUtunt was tathei 
soft while the OA v vov active 
4 &un> v Mid the pn nils, the middle- 
tanking of tnt Aimed Force*. 

Movcmnt in Pottural hue been abh 
to *hw ut i counter tccelu*ion becau«t 
thi\ u« not olwc^ul with the frapp 
mpt, of democt w\ and her tuse (he woi 
kens came out m the streets, both in 
September Inst and this month and put 


up barricades. It is also a fact that 
some of the most militant unions, whom 
the communists blamed for going on 
«tnke last yeai, played the leading part 
m mobilising the lesisunce In Septem¬ 
ber rulway workers stopped running 
tiams to tliwail the demonstration plan¬ 
ned bv Spinola and his supporters, while 
othn workers pirputed for n massive 
oounter-demonsuation, vi h the lisult 
tha* the pio Spinola ckmonstiation had 
to be called off and Spmola h«d to go 
Vim the ill orgam d i >up attempt 
of M rih 11 wa«> foihd bv masses ol 
mn >nd woimn \ ho blocked the routes 
to 1 isbon givm r byal urits of t le aim d 
Jorccs time to dose Uun rinks I he 
woikuy have shown th t iheir economic 
shucks have also shut pined their poli¬ 
tic d consciousness 

Ihf ATM Ins t tiiicd out cMiiiam 
pu^gt* and misted top businessmen 
The Revolutioniry Oiuiul it his set 
up will have r\ltn»ivc hsndatm powns 
with itu c ibinct ailing as the chief ixe 
cuti\i It is tien lint thp AFM will 
not return lo the barneb iflci the dec - 
Lions to the Con-tituent Ais mbly, now 
scheduled for Apnl 25 lh< communists 
want them to continue to phy an active 
iol< m pnhtii 1 his clo < n-oidm\tion 
between th Communi Is and th* AFM 

won mg m my, both m Portugal and 
outside, but since th. stiuggle foi power 
between the n w set-up and the fascist-, 
i* far bom ovn Spinoh himself speaks 
ol fuithri disorder—the AFM will not 
budge 

The aihie\*mtnL of the AIM in de 
colonisation ha\e been considerable In 
tlu hist staiu\ iht prous*. had the sup¬ 
port of , *tclion of big businrhs, bc< iusc 
business with the Abu an colonies with 
tlu exception of ie«ouices-nch Angola 
\a dtilining fast while the bairen wer 
wes he ivy dnm on the metropolitan 
budget ft is refemi* at hemt that will 
continue to trouhle and ntagomse the 
Portuguese monopoly houses and thev 
wjl bide their time Tbcv can look 
fo»ward to the USA m then futuie 
bids foi power The armed foices also 
have elemuts which ere sullen in the 
recent elections to thw councils of the 
AFM, some of the top* leftist officers, 
mcluding the m\n who commanded the 
\e\olt of April 25 last yeai that toppled 
the fascist regime wete defeated 


Drugging People i 

At a time when 7$ per cent of vilU^s 
people m India suffer from malnutrition * 1 
and arc virtually beyond the pale of any 
worthwhile health service, the Govern¬ 
ment here allows foreign drug manufac- 
tuung companies to loot people of croresj 
of lupers by wav of profit, royalty a.V 
technical fees The extent of the loot 
by foiejgn cant Is will be clear from a 
companion of the. equity capital of some 
cf the companies and profits they mnde 
a one bititdc year, l c >/3-74 (LC st nd 
foi equity lapitd and P lor profit) 

Abbot Labors toiy EC Rs 0 10 million 
P Rs 1014 million Anglo-Frcuih 
CC Rs 0 01 million P Rs 3 35 mil 
lion Hoots, EC Rs 6 11 million, P 7 50 
million Cymmide, LC Rs 701 miHio* 

P Rs 27 70 m Dion, Cl ixo I aboi Uonts 
LC R-* 1 2 million, P Rs 30 71 million 
Pfi/tr LC Rs 5 6 million P Rs 41 93 
million Puki Havi FC Rb 10 50 
million, P Rs 2 5 46 million Sando/ 
fndia Linutcd 1 C 15 m lhoa, P Rs 18 
million ind Muck, Sluup and Dohme 
LC Rs 14 million P Rs 15 21 million 

Hu figures aie available from papers 
re id out bv eminent scientists and doc 
lots ut a national convention on Econo- 
mu Indipeudeiur and Perspective of tie 
Drug Industry, held lecently m N^w 
Delhi 

Flu it arc 2,343 mm s engaged in the 
manufacture of drugs and pharmaceuti¬ 
cal*- in India with an «.nmia] turnover off 
Rs 300 crores Of these, 135 are in 
the organised secVoi. The organised 
sector is dominated bv 71 foreign com¬ 
panies, 32 of them having more than 
50 per cent equity capital The foreign 
companies, some pail and parcel of the 
multinationals, mainly live on the urban 
maikets especially in the metropolises 
of India Ih^ir trade trick is “formula¬ 
tions* with brand names, which are as 
many as 50,000 These 50,000 formula¬ 
tions are made out of 500 butk drugs. 
Anv number of foimulations are alike m 
content m the sense that the basic in- 
gicdient is the same, but they are in 
fancy packing and sold at fantastic 
prices 

The remittances made by these com¬ 
panies in five yeats between 1968-69 
aid 1973-74 amount to a total of R* 
30 56 crores m foreign exchange. 
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Rupee and Rouble 

{ The Bhai-Bhfei spirit just does not 
work when one of the ‘bhaw’ happens 
Ao be a big brothei. And that is just 
what the Russians always weie m their 
dealings with the Indians. The wran¬ 
gle over how many rupees should make 
^rouble is just a grim reminder of a 
basically simple fact When Indian 
policy-makers chose deliberately to for¬ 
get it, they deceived only themselves 

Consider the timing of lh c Russian 
imitative It comes when India's foreign 
policy options are mne sharply limited 
-tfian evet rhe only roid from Delhi 
leods to Moscow. All other roads aitv 
closed Their unilateral fixation of the 
exchange rale demonstiales that the 
4 Rus u ians at any rat? will not concede 
an inch on the new rales, which will 
giVe Indn onl> 8 odd roubles for everv 
IJs 100 This is \ diop of four loublcs 
The onlv point to he decided therefore 
is what concessions InJn can wring fiom 
the Russuns whue repiyment of Ps 400 
nous immediately is concerned Hard 
line opinion m Moscow cannot be un¬ 
aware that Mis Gandhi's regime faces 
a domestic pohticsa! challenge that is 
* no less serious than external thieats 
There is no other sanctuary than Mos¬ 
cow Can there be a belter time then 
this, to put up the pressure a little, with 
out at the same time straining the fabric 
of the delicate political, relationship be¬ 
tween India end the USSR The Rus¬ 
sians are playing a calculating, explo¬ 
ratory name, indulging in some discreet 
brinkmanship Foi this, they must feel 
Indebted to our local pJe progressives 
whose untiring efforts have brought 
Nehru's non-ahgncd India to the level 
of Byelorussia. 

Russian economic aid is rarely with¬ 
out political strings. It should not sur- 
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prise anyone if, havmFgoTft^Ea 
cleft sticks, the USSR now puts pressure 
to get her to accept the idea of an 
Asian Collective Security It is hardly 
coincidental that foi all the wormth of 
lhe bhai bhai spirit, two Russians were 
caught buying military secrets from an 
Indi n personnel Clearly Moscow ha* 
begun a multi-pronged quiet offensive 
pi(L*Mmahi> to fore** it towards an open¬ 
ly more pro-Soviet line before the next 
election Now is the time foi the re¬ 
maining few good men to become moie 
awaic of politic d re sillies 

Nagaland Footnote 

The footnote to tin governmental crisis 
in Nagaland cemc much sooner than ex¬ 
pected On Mirch 10, the Nag land 
Nitiomlist Oia nmlion -allies of tin 
Congie** - took o\u on lilt strength of 
defection* fiom the United Democratu 
1 »ont h uhd by Mi Vi oh On Match 19 
Mi Vnol told the Gove not that his pailv 
had again the nniouty in the Assembly, 
he was advised to hold the trial of otr f - 
nsrth m the Assembly On March 20. 
when the Assembly met, 33 members were 
on tliA UDF benches md 27 on the 
NNO si le Rut the Speaker adjourned 
the House sin* die so theie w's a con 
stitutional breakdown and on March P 
the President of the Indian Union- m 
which dh e constituent States have been 
reduc<d to the status af C class mumu 
p litres—took over the administration 
of Nagaland, lee pm r th As emblv m 
suspended animation The Government 
of India wants temper ta cool m *hc 
troubled State which mi ms lint \t will 
give the NNO enough tune ind scope 
to organise counter defection'- and foim 
&n<»thei Ministry 

Whatever the manoeuvres and mini 
puhtions of the Centro! Government and 
whatevei the success of the loyalists, the 
crisis in Nagdarid will continue The 
UDF Ministry w« * a factor for modem 
tion and some kind of dialogue with 
th* undeiground But now that the 
chips are down the prospect is one of 
further confrontation. Both the undei- 
ground and the government know that 
armed operations are a continuation of 
politics by other means 


'‘^talking with Young 
Urban Intf IWtuaL*—I 

Mini /ir 

I Introduction 

THIS i c n alt* mi t to n dy*c the ex 
* prriuiw of woikine widi young 
urbm nh lb duals (college md univer¬ 
sity o uchnt inJ I I'hus) of piogr<$- 
lve imlnticms U If Ip bmu genuine 
change in society Collr »<s and umvn 
Pities ut tfittmo liKtctMngh politicised 
Mu'h com. in foi th« opp e* ed exists 
on lhc ( npu f ami th' n nnpoi ince 
m poht < d nyh * i yionm bwi> 
passing I ef ru"trlc «c un to rnrne- 

i it in 1 \ ir pioMe*isc yioups oi 

vaiyinp cnntimsncss and commitment 
There i hod!/ any mijoi campu* not 
affected by tins proa s \ncl jnc cm 
bf cut m lb u paeis«ipl\ Uipti num¬ 
ber mil bf influenced 

Th'' gioup' of cm pus pio^Tcssiscs 
mnv be arlisc fn m x f»w weeks to a 
few months or even y *rs Unfortumte- 
Iy f thoiudi, i 1« i ^ mvjoiify do not last 
more linn a v*e or two md only a 
handful it lam a piogiaMVc outlook be- 
vond crFtfe d is Ih< pissag< of 
gioup munbtis int» tin nation d r*volu 
honsiv movement is i ie indeed 

The impact of thos~» groups on then 
own ntembns »nd th «oculv md the 
hnerth of ihe \ opoialmd period depend 
on sew id f \e Ir i &om< of which \u 
]d«nlib»d heir It i* hoped tbit this 
will help r tienvlh<n the progre bi\c groups 
ni th- e pints md lulo rnnnlis as 
much of i < olution try poicntnl as ixHts 
theie 

? Types of Groups and Their Objec¬ 
tives 

Although gioups of diverse political 
md social persuavior cm be found the 
discussion here is limited to such groups 
as c**n be broad!> citegors-d n 

progressive m the political sense Based 
ofo their relationship to the organised 
left parties of the country, these are of 
two type* First, the intellectual wings 
of the established left parties and second 
the 'independents* i e not affiliated to 
any party A large majority of young 
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intellectual* nail out with ‘independent* 
groups except in plaees where the estab¬ 
lished left parties have powerful studen" 
organisations. 

Generally, Jthe independent groups of 
progressive-minded individuals spring up 
af a ‘fall-out* of specific campus struggles 
involving confrontation with the acade¬ 
mic authorities leading to confrontation 
with the government authorities, theii 
repressive machinery (police, SRP, BSF, 
army) and the judiciaiy. The confron¬ 
tation gives the students a glimpse of 
the oppressive system and its organ* 
hidden behind the facade of educational, 
judicial and various other so-tailed de¬ 
mocratic political institutions. Such ex¬ 
perience heightens the consciousness of 
young intellectuals and makes them in¬ 
quisitive. A small number of these gel 
together, relate theii experience and 
form a group with the objective of ad¬ 
vancing their consciousness and that of 
other* around them. 

There may be gieatei 01 lesser claiilv 
in objectives depending on the political 
maturity (acquired during th t . recent 01 
past struggle) of the core members. The 
objectives are defined in preliminary 
meeting .Some of the common ones 
are: 

(a) to consolidate fh e experience of 
any recent intellectual's struggle 
and study in greater depth the 
real nature of our institutions so 
as to increase the level of cons¬ 
ciousness of group membm them¬ 
selves; and/or if the group feels 
more confident, it decides to in¬ 
crease the consciousness of (oi 
'radicalise') other students or 
teacheis. The work is confined 
to the campus people or others 
closely related, or 

(b) it may decide to increase the level 
of consciousness of the oppressed 
people lesiding in the city like 
slum dwellers, workers, dalits 
the poor and other assorted pro¬ 
letariat; or 

(r) the group may combine (a) and 
(b)— that is involve more of 
their less conscious friends m 
working with people; or 

(d) to wage cultural struggle and/or 
raise funds for progressive causes 
like, legal aid for political priso¬ 
ners, victims of repression or in 


support of an inspiring libera¬ 
tion movement; or 

(e) to create political activists (cadre) 
to join til?* movement full time 
or to become a reliable support 
either from among the intellec¬ 
tuals or the oppressed or both. 

3. Activities and Work Style 

The party-affiliated piogressive groups 
have greater uniformity and continuity 
m tlv’ii activities and itvle compared 
the independents. The reason of 
course k that while the working of parfy 
affiliates relates to a centralised plan, 
the activity and style of the latter are 
the outcome of jtheir own current think¬ 
ing. 

Depending on the objectives accepted 
by the group, specific activ ities are plan 
ned. Such activities vary fioni group 
to ♦•roup. These may include one 01 
more of the following. 

Since raising of consciousness 01 - 
* radio a li* at ion’ (as it is generally 
expressed) i* thought to be the main 
aim, study of piogressive literature 
becomes an essential component ; 
systematic reading of classical Marx¬ 
ist literature is done and Marxian 
interpretation of various social phe¬ 
nomena is studied. It may take 
thp forms of seminars, workshop* 
or group discussions Some (no* 
all) group* also wage campus strug¬ 
gle. 

Groups committed to obiective (c) 
above, generally undertake program¬ 
mes of slum improvement -health, 
family planning, education, housing, 
cooperative of various kinds, train¬ 
ing of slum dwellers in various skills 
These are combined with informal 
conversations with slum-dwellers on 
political issues like elections, party 
politics, etc. in the hope that this 
will *iadica!ise* them politically as 
w/'ll Organisation among work*- 
m md the poor is also encouraged 
Some (not all) gtoups also undei- 
tnfce struggles 

Groups committed to objective 
(d) organise cultural programmes 
like poetry reading, progressive art 
shows, preparing short pamphlets, 
running of newspaper or periodi¬ 
cals etc, 


The groups committed to the objective- 
2(a) rely heavily on published reading 
material which may consist of progressive J 
literature, theories of scientific socialistic, 
history of society, write-ups on various * 
kind* of liberation struggles etc. Know-"* 
ledgeable progressive intellectuals (but 
rarely the known communists) are in- * 
vited to speak to the group. The group, 
meets regularly. The reading matcrriV 
used may or may not relate directly to 
the place of work or 4tudy of the group 
members. It is chosen because it is 
of interest to the group leadeF 
is also ronsideied to be of general in* 
teiest to the group. Along with the study 
and discussion the group may also undei- 
take campus struggles directed against 
domination of authorities; nrelevance 
of education, cost of schooling and va¬ 
rious othei issues. 

The group committed to the objective 
(b) above choose a community-slum 
in the neighbourhood 01 woikers locality 
or the workers of their own institution 
for work. In such cases generally the 
group leadei nr more members have a 
more coherent progressive outlook. De* 
pending on the specific situation ,1 suit¬ 
able activity is chosen to enter flic 
community. The activity may be chosen 
keeping in view- the professional corap* 
tence of the group foi the need of the 
community or on ad-hoc-basis. Some¬ 
times the group may conduit some sur¬ 
veys to ascertain the need of the people 
or to identify the needy. 

A method of solution is then worked 
out by the group members The group 
members suggest the method of solution 
to the people and encourage them to 
undertake the pioject. Commonly the 
projects of immediate economic signifi¬ 
cance such as join^t marketing, produc¬ 
tion or distribution are tried. During 
the course of work, the members infor¬ 
mally discuss the political aspects of 
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some of the problems. For instance the 
futility of elections, the need to organise, 
^ the incapacity of political parlies is solve 
their problems, the insincerity of the 
traditional political leaders, etc. are dis¬ 
cussed. 

The planning of the work, its review 
etc. is done outside the community, gene- 
14 rally without the presence of any of their 
members. Sometimes the lack of phy¬ 
sical amenities— place to sit e/tc. or lan¬ 
guage—makes this a necessary thing. 

* 4. Likely Outcome 

The ultimate objective of any progress 
five activity is to contribute to the growth 
of the revolutionary movement. Streng¬ 
thening one's own consciousness, crea¬ 
tion of progressive*minded individuals 
. (be they intellectuals of others), uniting 
the poor and the proletariat for 
revolutionary ritru'ftlr or taking resoul • 
4 ce* for the movement e f c. die some of 
the idices of success .Oompnml against 
these most of the independent progressive 
groups seem to fall much dioit of expor¬ 
tation or potential. 

The groups committed to objective'' 

(a) The group starts with a 
decision to most periodically and the topici 
of discussion arc chosen. The periodi¬ 
city of meeting* may be one to two weeks 
depending on the group resources and 
r member’s convenience. After a| few 
discussions the substantive questions ap* 
pear. The discussion moves to th_» radi¬ 
cal social theories. The focus gets shar¬ 
per and topics of discussion are narrow¬ 
ed. Though other formulations may be 
discussed, it inevitably moves closer to 
r the Marxian approach. With this, at- 
- tendance becomes irregular and thinner 
—the members are not ready to identify 
themselves with Marxism. Soon after* 

" wards the phase of disintegration sets 
in and the group is finally dissolved. It 
mav last five to six months. 

The level of consciousness of the group 
members—the extent of radicalisation—‘ 
does not reach a critical stage at which 
it becomes ’self acting. Most of the 
members develop a sense of fear. A 
smiRer proportion of members do get 
‘radicalised’ to an extent and develop a 
rational framework. The understanding 
t» however is so inadequate that they lapse 
into inactivity soon afterwards. Though) 
their consciousness is strengthened to 


some extent, it is inadequate to cope 
with new developments which easily con¬ 
fuse them. They may at best join libe¬ 
ral movements or remain confined to 
pacifist or reformist outlook. 

Veiy rarely it results in the creation 
of well rounded thoroughly revolutionary 
people who subsequently dedicate fheir 
lives to revolutionary work. The study 
may change the perception of the mem- 
la* rs relating (o a number of issues, but 
the knowledge gained docs not reach 
the stage of conception and cognition. 

Those £ioups which undertake strug¬ 
gles on fte campus—against domination 
of authorities, irrelevace of courses etc. 
generally create a longer lasting influence) 
on its members. It was opserved that 
the likelihood of creating individuals 
who will become ‘self-acting* is higher 
r’mong groups which combined the strug¬ 
gle on campus-related issues with the 
study. 

(l>) The Community work: The 

community work tends to have a slightly 
better result. At any rate it seems to 
have much greater potential. The work¬ 
ing life of such rroups lends to be longer 
than the formci kind. The commitment 
with whuh the group staits is also gene- 
»ally higher in this case. The group 
member $ (intellectuals) are exposed to 
the living conditions of the pool and 
then culture. They observe the con¬ 
trast between their living and tfiiat of the 
people. The sutvrfluousncss of bourge- 
lie sodial institutions are playing. The 
uho com* to realise th« seclaiian role 
the social institutions are playing. The 
int’+ution* (hospital, schools, new media, 
police station) to which the bourgeoisie 
Live easv access, the intellectuah dis¬ 
cover sue beyond the reach of the poor. 
Mot onlv this, ,v ome institutions are seen 
*0 be oveitly hostile to the poor and play 
only 'the snppi'ive role. This stimu¬ 
lates their thinking and begins to make 
them feel class conscious. It sets in 
motion a pw*sj of radicalisation. Sub¬ 
sequent reinforcement of this process, 
however, dependr a great deal on the 
outcome of their further work in the 
community. - 

The work in the community, to start 
with, ha* u> be such as to interest the 
people. Economic programmes serve 
this need. Most of these programmes 
do succeed to an extent hilt not enough 


to Ilf/ /he poor from /he poverty trap. 
People's response docs not come fortth 
in as good a measure as expected. The 
group feels that people ar enot apprecia¬ 
ting their eftott because of lack of tan¬ 
gible results. The group steps up its 
efforts, more external resources (money 
etc.) ire collected and put into the com¬ 
munity in the hope of quick tangible 
results. Simultaneously the group mem- 
ben talk to the people on political issues. 
The people's response does not improve 
appreciably. The group begins to feel 
—‘the people do not went to unite* they 
do not trust each other or us, they ex¬ 
pect too much, they don’t want to des¬ 
troy the system etc.’ The phase of 
wihdrawal begins. 

The community people do not get 
politicised. On the contrary they be¬ 
er Vne ‘deft^Kticised*. "They may ques¬ 
tion elections but they do vote subse¬ 
quently. The group fails to help people 
realise the political bar is of their poverty 
and misery. The community’s human 
potentirI, creativity and strength are not 
unleashed. The group’s own process of 
radicalisation gets stunted. Some mem¬ 
bers lapse into regular life with the feel¬ 
ing that people do not want change— 
at least not yet. Others may continue 
the work by pulling m more lesomces. 
Thu in practice further depoliticise 
the people. 

Here again the results are better if 
the group mobilised the peopl« for the 
solution— of problem*- -protest marches 
to hospital, munkipalitv. police station 
—than if this is substituted by money 
or u*« of tb*ir own contacts with these 
institutions. Generally a durable orga¬ 
nisation does not emerge in the com¬ 
munity. The gioup continues to consi¬ 
der itself an outsider, a ‘catalytic* agent, 
rather than integrate with the people 
and wage a resolute struggle. 

(To be concluded) 
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Southern African Struggles 

(Piess Diary October 1974*January 1975) 

NMMMUU Sl\(.lt 


•PHI t.i n of the >t,r 1974 inlo 1975 

* witn'sud significant developments it 
tip S>uthun African scene Rhodesit/ 
(/unbiln 0 his b«<n i tlu limelight 1h« 
libei uion movement succeeded m forcing 
the wluti Rhodesian itgimc into nego¬ 
tiations Fern the rightist British pies* 


ernment sources expressed their willing* 
nes <o withdnw their polue units from 
Rhode ,n if the guerilla activities were 
tro/fn He South African Prime Mini, 
ter \oisltr htei staled “I am suit that 
the Government of Mr Smith is just as 
inteicited m reaching an honourable 


winch usually placed down the struggle m solution as am one else, and that thi* 


Rhodesia his now begun splashing de 
tails ' 

British complicity m Rhodrsn ion 
linuea is txposed m the ofticnl oigan 
African of ZAPU (Zimbabwe, Peoples 
Union) ZAPU lrports puuhase of 41 
Bntishni >de rentnuon tinks uid surface 
to- »n mi siles from Joidsn iml also 
\n unspecified numbtv of supeisnnic 
warplane* foim South Afirca (Time* of 
Zambia, November 6) 

\ wai out for the cornered Smith re¬ 
nin* appears to !n\e been provided m 
the offer of the 7ambiwan President, 
Kaunda Hie occasion was the tenth an 
mversaiv independence celebrations in 
I osaka, with pailiup ltion of a South 
\fucin indiihtiialist and the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Cupe Town University virtually 
unoffunl rquesentatives of the South 
African Government Tlie offei wv« to 
fie ve lV gut rill i war alonf its pie* 
^ent bstilt bnc in Southern Africa, if 
•*bite sfttleiN woic Tfids to cpmt to 
til*- cm ticnrr *iblr fn *1 < disengrg* 

» nf enters Son*h Afiu i w t* to 
withdraw its mill* >r wd diplomitic 
oippott fn m tlie Smith lepmc Pnsi 
d*nt Ksundti sUbd “Mozambique ind 
H If with tl cir long fronheis irt 

far more lelcv^nt to the secuntv if South 
Afina rtnti th* unstable Government of 
Rlivdesn Aimed conflict w intensi¬ 
fying m RhodesM Tlie onlv thing that 
on halt it is acceptance of » formulc 
that ti cords witl^ the will of the majo- 
nty*’ Tlie diplom n of developing the 
extern il condition * and contradictuns 
between Rhodesia and South Afiica ha. 
been evidently successful, with mounting 
pressures from South Afnca on the 
Smith regime 

Soon afterwirds Siutb African Gov 


matter is enjoying the highest priority 
I took the responsibility several years ago 
of sending the police tc Rhodesia 
the police not the ainiy did not go 
*o Rhodesia to fight Rhodesnn’s w ir or 
protect and siferuird Rhodesn Thev 
went there to fight the tcrronsts on the 
wiy to South Africa” 

In October it was reported th it though 
the Poitugimv withdrawal fiom Mozam¬ 
bique tilted tlie balance decisively aeainst 
Rhodesia, yet it wis difficult to deled 
anv appreciation of this fact in Salis 
bury Thereafter, m November reports 
began of a concern among white Rho- 
Jcsnns The Economist London (Nov 
16) reported th it shouts of "7imbibwt 
I ong live 7imbabwe** Inve been heard at 
al!-bhck pop cinceits militants wcie ret¬ 
ting more active m the African Nitiond 
Council (ANC) Rhode.tan Fionf (While 
orginisitions) demand* ban on ANC, 
farm* in thf north look like slockid** 
under siege confronted bv guerillas se 
euntv problems grave with more thin 
half the frmy black, vuenllas aie moving 
south and into eastern highlands with 
the climax m **ieal* white emanation 
than immigration 

Profile 

Tlie African National Council’s initiab 
NNC hive a strong appeal to the black 
Rhodes!in It is an old organisation once 
the black nationalists* onlv politicil voice 
which wis banned in 1959 Bishop 
Mu»ovewa*s ANC, the present African 
Nahonil Council, was formed only to 
resist the settlement terms offered bv the 
Smith regime in 1971. Th« onginal 
ANC was replaced first bv the Nitional 
Democratic Partv binned m 1961, and 
then bv 7APU (7imbabwe African Pe<*- 


ples Union) which m rum was banned 
in 1962 ZAPU President, Joshua Nko- 
roo said to be the father of African 
uationalism m Rhodevia, then formed 
the Peoples Caretakei Council (PCC) 

\ split soon aftei wards led to the form- 
*tion of 7ANU (Zimbabwe African 
Nation M Union) in 1963 by Ndabanmgi 
Sithole Bd h PCC and ZANU were 
i utl iwed ui 1%4 and *heir leaders de- 

t lined ZAPU and 7ANU both 
Miat*d new organisations m exile. ZAPU 
was initially the more mditanft and was 
the fir*f to form guerilla forces These 
forces aie -aid to hive obtained some 
Russian arms and trcrnmg but proved 
sadly 1 ckm* 1 m techmrd *kill hnter 
mg Rliodesn m binds of 100 oi mote 
th*v vire i isy targets for Smith** an 
foice In !%6 Hcrbut Chifrpo now Ill 
led i miht uit, Ixcum* ZANUh Sec ret uv 
(«nm v) i d h in icpnil» 1 b> hive devc 
lop d vontia' with Chini ZA^l T h 
g<»n giving its I'licrilhis soiihi tic ite I 
tiaimng It*- political commissi t 
wfer ible not only ta itenut m»enl 
l is but i!*o b*lppi , « and svmpitliisn 
Over a long puicd, not one African 
i eve Jed the pre^tn^e of sti meets lo tin 
white authorities 

In 1970, Sitliolc and Nkotno botli 
appeired to have made an unsuccessful 
bid in asking the»r followeis in cult 
to patch up diffeiences and make neces¬ 
sary inangem^nts for unification In 
l°7l, Shelton Siwela said to be a self- 
styled “Castro revolutionary** made a 
flesh bid for unity by forming what he 
t ailed a common front FROLIZJ (Finni 
for Liberation of 7imh bw*e) But he 
attracted only a few dissidents from the 
ir d 7ANU ind 7APU tamps 
Tlie split among the bl nek n itionalist 
wis welcome lo the white tegim and 
efforts have 'oirtinned to fostei the split 
However, the growing contradictions in 
the lemon ironically forced the same 
regime to try to bring close toge 
ther the different groups, during the 
deliberations m Dusaka m December 
1974. This his made possible an agree¬ 
ment between the three gioups^ (ZAPU 
ZANU and FROLI7T) for unitv under 
the umbrella of ANC. which lias the 
strongest apoeal for the black Africans 
Tins was the most positive development 
it the close of 1974 in the liberation 
struggle in Rhodesia 
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io Deccxnbcf, tiie curtain on behind*’ 
the-scenes diama was raised by a terse 
Rhodesian statement that two African 
nationalist leaden* Nkomo of ZAPU and 

t^iole of ZANU (both detainees for 

• more than 10 years), were flown to Lu¬ 
saka for talks on Rhodesia’s future with 
black heads of State* and brought back 
to resume their detention. It appeared 

* th*ft the two leaders were taken separ¬ 
ately on or about Nov. 11 for separate* 
talks The fact that they woe iclemed 
d\ all, quite aput fiom the fact that 
they were allowed to fly to Zambia, in¬ 
dicates a dramatic change in the attitude 
of the Smith Government, dearly con¬ 
ditioned by l f i w * r.*pjd change of event* 
lollowmg Portuguese decolonisation and 
the South African Gov< rument’s quest 
tor detente. The Meuse of detainees 
loi talks was ceit t ui to cvtch the white 
Rhudesirne oil puaid. Nkomo and Si- 
thole were »epolted to have retained 

4 to I us ika again on Dec 4 fvu furthei 
talks w»»h Piesident K uinda and other 
\fncan l^uaeis, iResident Nytieie and 
olheis, who hid <*tlived in the Gambian 
'apital A well-informed Aiiican soui- 
ce said ‘This r, the chmmfu stage” 
The ducusMon wen* reported around 
\ pioymnnie pioposed by Pre¬ 

sident Kaunda, involving a joint nigotiu 
tins' team ol /APIJ and /ANU, cease¬ 
fire piimaiily b> V ANU, and a constitu¬ 
tional lonfeionce of ail concerned inclu¬ 
ding the Smith regime on questions of 
the present white government, African 
reoreseittrition. and elections. (Daily 
Telegraph and Guardian, both Bi * Dec 
5). 

A breakdown oi the talks was anno¬ 
unced by Mr Smith on the Rhodesian 
radio on Decembei 7, on two pre¬ 
conditions to begin constitutional talks 
with the black Rhodesians; (I) end of 
gueiilla operations, and (2) no lower¬ 
ing of standards, the latter in reality 
meaning a restricted fianchise based on 
income, precluding majority rule. Next 
day, on Dec 8, the South African Prime 
Minister Vorster accused external forces 
intervening in the Lusaka talks and ex- 
onerait»d Rhodesia from blame* but 
emphasised that an agreement on the 
Rhodesian issue had to be reached be¬ 
cause M the alternative is too ghastly to 
contemplate 4 *. He promised that South 
Africa, having established useful con¬ 


tracts, would now continue to work to¬ 
wards a Rhodesian settlement. An evi¬ 
dent reflection of Vors^lei’s pressures 
on Smith was provided in the latter’s 
flesh bioadcasl on Dec II to tell the 
Rhode?lans that he had reached agiec- 
ment with live nationalist movements. 
Smith announced no pre-conditions for 
the constitutional confeience, the two 
sides to start ntw mgotiatiuns fiom 
widely dun gent (Hunts. Smith also an¬ 
nounced a ccasc-fire with the nationalist 
guerillas and the release of all African 
poliUil pnsoneis to open the way for a 
constitutional <onfcu*nce On Dec 8, the 
leaders of foul Afucan nationalist orga¬ 
nisations (ZAPU, ZANU, TROLIZI. and 
aNC), signed a umlf accord linking 
them foi the hrst time under the African 
National Council (ANC). It was agreed 
to hold a congress ui foui mouthf 'to 
revise the ANC constitution and enlarge 
tin* executive In a key paiagraj/n, the 
leaders iciognived "the inevitability of 
continued armed struggle and all other 
forms of struggle until the total libera* 
tion of 7imbahwe”. Tims it seemed 
ceitrtin that while Piesident Kaunda re- 
tumed to the task of ncft'/xation, the 
guerilla warfaie ..long Rhodesia^ bor¬ 
ders. and paiticularly m the north-east, 
will be accelerated during the foul month 
ininy season. 

In the subsequent discussions, ZANU 
insisted on immediate majority rule as the 
precondition foi any talks wjth the Smith 
regime, but later mellowed undei pur- 
suasions hom Piesidents Kaunda, Nvr 
re re and Khama Tlieic {appeared to 
have been some agreement on jthc idea 
ot a majority rule being introduced 
gradually, ho long as it was in accord¬ 
ance with a mutually agreeable time 
table (Times, Bi., 10 Dec) 

Differences, however, continue the con¬ 
stitution'll coafeicnce is still to take 
place, but the reaction* are expressed in 
lV» c following terms: Smith has repeated 
his opposition to majority rule and under¬ 
lined the great gulf in undeist induig 
between him ind the African leader* 
Sithole has justified his grave doubts 
that any constitutional conference could 

take place According to him. Smith 
has not changed at all and he still sounds 
like a white Premier of the 1920* 
Smith *ay* that h*. would accept some 


foim of multiracial government but 
not on a one-man-one-vote basis. Ac 
ccpting the stage of black rule, for him 
is total failure of the Rhodesian )*>- 
lity m the past. African nationalist 
leiders have refused to attend the pro¬ 
posed consiiHiSimW /coiiterenc e unb*v> 
the white regime fulfilled the eight 
undertakings drawn up at the Lusaka 
talL. Tins was announced in Salisbury b> 
the icconvtitutod ANC* publicity secic 
la tv Sitholi, after a meeting of to** 
\N( rential committee Th*. commit' 

lee abo aspect! that any constitutional 
confierrme would have to be called bv 
the Bntish Government 

ANGOLA 

A ceasefire m Angola, tlir first one, 
took tfleet fiom 11 October under an 
«ig»cement signed between the Portu- 
guest and FNLA (Ftonl National for 
Liberation of Angola) Following this, 
UNITA x Uniojn Nut ion al for Total In¬ 
dependent e tf Angola) and MPLA (Mo 
Yemen r Popular for Liberation of 
Angola) also fell in line in 
laying down aims as part of ceasefiie 
agreement*. The next sta?e was to get. 
nationals f irpresentation m a coahtiin 
governor nt. The Portuguese asked th** 
th*-ne movements to supply one Minister 
each to join the present piovmonal gov 
eminent, which would effectively become 
a coalition of nationalist soldier*, civil 
sen ant* and locul wb’le politic mu* , to 
deride upan electoiil law 

Among the organisations engaged m 
liberation movement . MPLA n re 
ported to be bv fai the larged and 
ttonj"*sl i* in pcliiical teim*. Its head- 
quaitcr* in Angola and it has strong 
support among the Africans in and 
atomic! Luanda, ll 1ms tr^lifaon 
links wiili the white intellectuals in th* 
capital and enjoys their attraction be¬ 
cause of the multuaciahsm and a sort 
of libera! Marxism of its leader and 
founds member. Dr Neto, a poet and 
a doctor. MPLA, an offshoot of the old 
Angolan Communist Patty, is reported 
to be an adherent of the Moscow* line, 
wifh devastating conseauence* for paity 
unity Following the fust major sph* 
\n 1963, faction fighting has persisted 
in the organisation, marked b> the de¬ 
parture of tlie MPLA military comm’delr, 
Daniel Chipenda, in Tune 1973 Thus 
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there are two strong MPLA factions. 
Neto leading a larger group than 
Chipenda, and a few others. 

FNLA, GRAE (Government Republic 
of Angola in Exile) has been more 
militant and militarily stronger than 
MPLA. FNLA has a powerful well- 
equipped and trained army of 5000-8000 
but wjlt its activity and stiuggle con¬ 
centrated in the north, it has little po¬ 
pular and political support beyond. 
However, its political stature has been 
heightened on an all-Angolan level 
because the Portuguese started negotia¬ 
tions on Angola through the Zaire Pre¬ 
sident Mobutu FNLA had it* head- 
qut* liters in the Zaire capital Kinshasa. 
Its leader. Holden Roberto, is reported 
to be ideologically neutral, believing 
that the ideologies of die major poweis 
do no* translate well in African terms 
and that the communal rural life of the 
African tribe 1 background would gene¬ 
rate its own distinct pol|rics for the 
evolution of an African socialist State. 
The Zaiiem President feels similarly, 
and also (the MPLA dissident Chipenda. 
Now, FNLA is engaged in trsks to move 
from northern trifnl politics io a"< 
all-Angolan national ideology without 
firm attachment east or west.. 

The smallest and the most recent 
of the nation* list force' is UN1TA 
emerging in 1066 under tb« leadership 
of the FNLA*s former Foreign Mini/ter, 
Jonas Sawimbi- He was disgusted with 
FNLA’s tribalism. Reported to be in 
favour of people’s w«ir in Angola on 
Maoist lines, he *ct up a communal, 
rr$h free society in the irmote bush of 
eastern Angol i. Nev*r a military thread 
to the Portuguese, the only major ac¬ 
tion it fought was a defensive one 
against MPLA when the latter tried to 
annihilate the smaller movement in the 
early seventies. 

In Cabinda, FLEC (Front for Libe- 
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ration of Enclave Cabinda) has come 
into the picture. There seem to be tw r o 
FLEC organisadons in operation, one 
inside Cabinda and the other outside, 
the former apparently of those agamst 
African rule and the other of African 
nationalists. (Compiled from Guardian 
Weekly, Br., 19 Cct. and 16 Nov,, and 
radio reports. 

On Cabinda itself, ther are reported 
to be differences between the liberation 
movements. MPLA President Ncto has 
warned that any elements attempting to 
separate the Pry oil-rich enclave of 
Cabinda from the rest of Angola will 
be crushed. This follows reports fiom 
Kinshasa about the plans of a liberation 
group m Cabinda foi secession fiom 
Angola. (Times of Zambia# 12 Oct.). 
AFP report* of a meeting in Brazzaville 
between MPLA leader Chipcnds and an 
FLEC leader and an agicement on the 
principle that the future of the territory 
was a matter to be determined freely 
by the Cabmdans themselves. (Lisbon 
Radio, 3 Sept.). In a press interview, 
FNLA declared that it would not oppose 
iijJrpeudence of the Cabinda enclave 
“if the people of Cabinda wished so”. 
MPI-A hfve even joined forces with 
Portuguese troops in Cabinda District to 
neutidlise the activities of the seces¬ 
sionist FLEC. (Daily News, Tanzania, 
6 Nov ). 

December was a period of effective 
dll-round diplomatic acthfy on the part 
of particularly the African heads of 
State m the neighbourhood lesulting in 
posit i\e developments on the Angolan 
scene. Piactically all differences be¬ 
tween the thiee liberation movements, 
MPLA, FNLA and UNITA, obstructing 
ttheh negotiations with the Portuguese, 
were resolved. In January, the Angolan 
freedom talks did start in southern Por¬ 
tugal involving the representatives of 
the thre e movements and the , Portu¬ 
guese Government. In the background 
of In* positive start has been the Mom¬ 
basa agreement between the three mo¬ 
vement leaders on 5 Jan. Tire major 
point of agreement referred to thf oil- 
rich enclave of Cabinda. The agreement 
stated their determination to safeguard 
the territorial integrity of Angola “with¬ 
in its present geographical boundaries”, 
and added: “Lt is within this context 
that Cabinda is considered to be ait 


integral and inalienable part of Angola’*. 
After this began the full summit be¬ 
tween them and the Portuguese on 10 
Jan., leading to the signing of an agree¬ 
ment between die Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment and the three movements for com¬ 
plete independence of Angola on 11 Nov, 
this yesr, and for foimalion, in the 
meantime, of a transitional government 
constituted of equal representatives of 
each movement and Portugal. 

NAMIBIA 

Events in Mjzamhiqhe and Angola 
ha\e phyed a major role m the re¬ 
appraisal of South African policies to 
waids Namibia. Possibilities have been 
indicated by the South African official 
spokesmen of inclusion of representa¬ 
tives of Namibia's main black national¬ 
ist movement SWAPO m the “uncondi¬ 
tional dialogue” suggested by the white 
nationalists if a SWAPO member is an 
clcciLed repiesrntalive of the Ovambo 
nation. Ovambo leaders have suddenly 
announced a genetal election in the 
thomeland, with the possible participa¬ 
tion of SWAPO as a legitimate party. 
Howcvej, SWAPO has rejected any kind 
of dialogue or cooperation with white- 
ruled South Africa or “its puppets”. 
A nval movement SWANU (South-West 
African National Union) has also re¬ 
jected the move. While welcoming the 
British step in recognising “the illega¬ 
lity of South Africa’s presence in 
Namibia”, SWAPO’s London Represen¬ 
tative has rcgaidec! the decision to halt 
British trade and investment m Namibia 
?s merely a pious gesture, unless it is 
accompanied with action to cancel old 
and lecent contracts. (AFP African 
News Survey, 10 Dec.). 

SOUTH AFRICA 

There is an evident policy switch in 
South Africa. In the background are 
the revolutionary pressures reflected in 
the following: looming independence of 
Mozambique and Angola with their 
Arican leadership committed to active 
support to the liberation fighters in the 
rest of southern Africa, greater unity 
and mature diplomacy of the older Afri¬ 
can leadership in the region in, on one 
side, helping to resolve the differences 
between the liberation groups themselves 
and, on the other, developing the con- 
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traditions between the white regime* 
of Rhodesia and South Africa, and also 
concerted support to freedom fighters 
particularly of Namibia, in their train- 
ftn-j^nd return. The climax was reach** 
the resounding unity of the Third 
World countries in the UN, having 
been able to throw South Africa out of 
the last UN General Assembly meeting, 
in sumtotd, besides further defence 
build-up and closer imperialist collabo¬ 
ration, the South South African regime* 
is pressurising the Rhodesian regime 
iplo negotiation with the black libera¬ 
tion groups and also on its own lookm" 
for compiomisc* approaches to thr black 

* African regimes, with minor adjustments 
in its racist policy coupled with increas- 

—‘aig repressive mcasuics. 

SJe ol U.S. lirlii optcr« and recon¬ 
naissance aiicraft to South Africa was re¬ 
ported jn the Rand Daily Mail, break¬ 
ing the UN and British embargo (Jour* 
4of Commerce, U.S., 18 Sep.) The 
Government supported dmlv Die Berger 
reported the bijgesi Anglo-South Afri¬ 
can naval exciciie ever held ther* ; 
it took place in Cape waters later in 
October. A French flotilla of the 
33,000-ton aiiciaft currier CIcmenceau 
and two frigates with support vessels 

* Will visit Cape Town and then sail on 
ijnto 'the Indian Ocean. New develop¬ 
ments in Southern Africa, with the re 
sultanl vulnerability ct jthe Cape sea 
route and the possibility of an East- 
West confrontation in tiie Indian Ocean 
over Soviet bids for shore bases in 
Southern Africa are causing increasing 
concern among NATOs military strate¬ 
gists. A higher priorfty is pheed than 
Vfore on A® maintenance of the Simons- 
town agreement and continuation of the 
American naval presence at the Cape. 
-(Star Weekly, S.A., 26 Oct.). Penta¬ 
gon chiefs are worried pver the possi¬ 
bility of a unilateral British withdrawal 
from the Simonstown Agreement, and 
they have admitted that the U.S Navy 
would very much like to be able to use 
the South African base at Simons- 
town* (Daily Telegraph, Br., 4 Nov.). 
West Germany** continued military sup- 

for South Africa has been further 
•deposed by an anti-aparthed group in 
Germany. Details have been given of 
sale of the anti-tank Milan rockets, 
heavy military trucks, helicopters, etc., 
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and of feasibility studies and construc¬ 
tion of a uranium plant to produce 
atomic bombs by the German firms* 
(Zambia Daily Mail, 5 Nov.). The 
South African Defence Minister Botha 
has staled 'that Simonslown and all the 
technical and military facilities and 
know-how that accompanied it were 
available not only for Sou,lh Africa or 
for South Africa and Britain alone, but 
for all Western countries prepared to 
coopciaie m a friendly way. The first 
consignment of Mirage supersonic fig!ht- 
t-T bombers wll arrive in South Africa 
rally next year. South Alrican pliots 
were already in F rance training to fly 
the new jets, more sophisticated and 
capable of twice the speed of sound. 
(Zambia Daily Mail, 4, Dec.). 

Political trials in a wave appear to 
be in the oiling, following a scries of 
arreSjU after a pro-Freiimo rally iu 
Durban (Daily Telegraph, Br., 12 Oct). 
About 40 black militants have been 
arrested and are being held incommu¬ 
nicado under the Terrorism Act. Most 
of the detainees are from the South 
African Students Organisation and the 
Black Peoples Convention. The leader 
of white racists in Solth Africa, Prime 
Minister Vorster, has no intention of 
scrapping aparthed as the price for peace 
in Southern Africa, according to an 
exclusive interview in the British Daily 
Express. Vorster has warned South 
Africa's blacks that there is no chance 
of there ever being “one man one vote*’ 
representation for them in the country’s 
while parliament. (Daily Newts, Tan/„ 
18 Nov.). South Africa is not likely 
to quit the UN, following its suspension 
from the General Assembly, although it 
has recalled the Ambassador and alio 
announced to withhold fts contribution. 
There seems to be a growing confusion 
in government circles over how to make 
changes in the country’s racial policies. 
The giant Anglp-Amcrican Corporation 
chairman, Harry Oppenheimer, has 
warned that South Africa faced a period 
of industrial unrest among black work¬ 
ers. 

MOZAMBIQUE 

Whites in Mozambique queue for 
visas for South Africa, according to a 
headline in the British Times (23 
Oct). Two units of white Portuguese 


commandos who refused to accent the 
ceasefire and hand over power to 
guerillas, were on their way back to 
Lisbon, fhe Portuguese High Com¬ 
mand in Lisbon has placed the blame 
squarely on the commandos who sought 
a confrontation with Frelimo troops. 
Frelimo Vicfc-President de Santos has 
told the Algerian News Agency (APS) 
of Frelirao’s determination to step up 
and consolidate its military potential 
throughout Mozambique, because “We 
won political power with arms and we 
must consolidate it with arms*'. The 
Frelimo-dominaled transition govemr 
ment was, according to him, taking con* 
trol of all administrative and socio¬ 
economic sectors, and special emphasis 
was on the population to take an ac¬ 
tive fpart in reconstruction. Frelimo 
is providing valuable assistance to the 
Rhodesian guerillas, besides a free use 
Frelimo bases in Mozambique across 
N the border, as disclosed in a press 
briefing by the Rhodesian security forces 
in Salisbury. (Guardian, Br., 27 Nov.). 

According to a Zurich based report 
in the Swedish paper Aftonbladet (18 
Oct.), a move has been afoot to recruft 
over 300 Swedish mercenaries to “libe¬ 
rate” Mozambique and hand it over to 
the local whites. Plans and contacts 
have been made for a mercenary army, 
with doctors and technicians, to land 
on a deserted shore, indulge in jungle 
warfare and restore the white rule. An 
extreme rightist group from Mozam¬ 
bique was reported to be regrouping ir 
South Africa and to have had discus¬ 
sions with the right-wing South African 
leaders in an effort to rally the anti* 
Frelimo forces. A white mercenary 
force of 700 ready for action iu 
either Mozambique or Angola. Finan 
ciers in the two territories have agreed 
to back such a force. Most of the 
unit is believed to be South African 
whites, as revealed by the unit’s second- 
in-command in Salisbury (Guardian, 
Br., 14 Nov.). 
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More Of A Lollipop 

A. P. M. 


IN an interesting departure fiom the 
established pattern of its working. 
New Delhi has decided to seek out re¬ 
actions to its latest brainwave in indus¬ 
trialisation—the concept of a national 
sector. Hitherto, the Government has 
always thought it necessary to gather 
voluble support foi its ploys, even when 
chances of serious opposition have 
been quite remote. This time, suc'n 
possibility looks even remoter, because 
die private sector will hav e every 
reason to welcome it while the other 
articulate sections of public opinion, 
might not have even the opportunity 
to compieluend what is going to hap¬ 
pen. 

Essentially, the concept of a na¬ 
tional rector of economy has sprung 
Irom a near-complete understanding 
reached between the private sector and 
the men who ar? at this moment de- 
leimining national economic policies. 
Two of the latter, Mr C. Subramaniam 
and Mi T. A. Pai, are considered by 
the private sector as its current pio- 
teges. Some local businessmen Have 
held dieciissinns with them on th<e 
major economic issues and have found, 
to their infinite delight, Aiat the«c two 
members of a government bent upon 
stabilising the socialistic pattern of 
society (how rarely does one h*ar 'thi* 
moratc-boostmg phrase these days !) 
arc out to establish firmlv economic 
pragmatism with a capital P Almost 
equally significant is their conjecture 
that the pragmatists ate being led by 
no less a person than the Prime Minis¬ 
ter herself 

As New Delhi envisages it, the national 
sector would consist of public sector 
units, managed and owned by the Gov¬ 
ernment, with private capital participa¬ 
tion. It represents a number of de¬ 
partures from the earlier, largely in- 
fructuous concept of a joint sector, in 
which Mr J. R. D. Tata, that admir¬ 
able tycoon of indomitable* optimism, 
plaved an important part. The most 
significant departure is that under the 
new concept the Government would 


invite private capital for investment ui 
its units, originally conceived as rival 
industnal organisations to privately- 
owned ones. In a joint sector unit, 
the pm etc sectoi usually bids for pub¬ 
lic finance. Thus, the concept of .a 
national sector admits inter aha that the 
Government has no other choice but 
to opt for private capital to run and 
expand its existing unjts and set up new 
onei. A few famt hearts have already 
raised the bogey of the ownership of 
government undertakings being surrepti¬ 
tiously passed on to capitalists, but 
they have been told jn no uncertain 
terms that the case is far ftom being 
so dastardly! All that is being conceiv¬ 
ed is that both public and private capi¬ 
tal would exist side bv side, tins coming 
lo be no doubt a unique instance of co¬ 
exist nice. 

The second important departure 
would be the apparent absence of a pri- 
v'.te share in managing national setioi 
units The joint sector idea has large¬ 
ly failed because while the private sec¬ 
tor is satisfied with the Government’* 
participation in finance, it ha* been un¬ 
successful in seeking a *otal independ¬ 
ence in management There is a grow¬ 
ing tendency among government direc¬ 
tors to meddle in affairs which should 
be basically beyond their intelligence, 
like had economic and financial deci¬ 
sions. Directors deputed by thn finan¬ 
cial institution* are now' actually takim? 
sides in shareholder* conflicts, usually 
again ageinst die ruling cliques. All 
this unpredictability on the part of gov¬ 
ernment directors has made the pri¬ 
vate sector very unhappy; thus th* 

I lively futib insistence on acquiring the 
major share of management for itself 
in joint sector units. The concept of 
a national sector does away complete¬ 
ly with sharing management with the 
private sector, but this loss might be 
adequately compensated. 

As the private sector looks at it, the 
very fact ’that the Government is con** 
aiderimr acceptance of private capital 
for government undertakings engaged 


in the most vital economic opcraXion* 
suggests a moral victory for private * 
enterprise. This might not be as 
naive as it sounds. The Government’* 
attempts to build up a sector rival toj 
the private sector has failed in aft lea** 
two vital industries—cement and paper 
—due mainly to a dearth of resources 
There have been literally scores of in¬ 
stances when a momentarily angry Go* 
einment has been made lo cat its woids 
after the private sector indicated 
dearly that until its rale of profitability 
was allowed to be raised shottages in 
these two commodities would continue 
l lie public sector has failed to mail 
its presence felt in another bastion <A 
private enterprise, sugar, even a* ‘the 
attempts made in this direction so r*.*"*- 
’nave been quite half-heaited A ttussle 
has been going on between the puvate 
sector paper industry and die Govern 
ment over the former’s entry into 
newsprint manufa< luring, the continu¬ 
ing tight |>osition in th? availdbiltfy of 
this commodity has given an obvious 
opportunity to the piivate sector to 
press its demand m this legird. The 
Government has b'fn holding out 
against the pressure ndl so much out 
of animosity towards prisate capital a* 
out of h concern foi the future of *ht* 
Nepa Mills, which i*. quite likely to be 
swamped by privately-owned units when 
these (ome up. In all these instances, 
the Govrenroent lost the upper 
hand long ago; as time phases, the 
case foi the pri\atc sector’s entry 
grow^ stronger. 

The understanding between the Go\ 
ernment and the private sector has been 
facilitated largely by the narrowing g*p 
between industrial managers employed 
by the two sectors. There was a time, 
not so long ago, when there used to b* 
a clear distinction*, essentially intel¬ 
lectual, between the public and private 
sector manager:. Mr Mcflian Kumara- 
mangalam changed all this; some top 
private sector managers were recruit¬ 
ed before him by the Government, but 
it was he who revolutionised the 
Indian bureaucracy by appointing Mr 
Wadud Khan a joint secretary to his 
Ministry. Since then, the switch-ofei 
from the private to the government 
sector has been quite frequent aiU 
broad-based. There have been several 
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f consequences of this trend. The most 
| important of these is that managers in 
' rival sectors have come closer to 
^avh other* and managers in the private 
| ror have found out somewhat to their 
[ surprise that government managers, e*- 
i>t:cially technologists, harbour (heir very 
own kind of mdiffeience towards the 
rrJ'hlif sector ideology. As a matter of 
fact, some govemmen* agencies and un- 
dot f .ikings have been brhivuig "so ver> 
business-like ’ tint the private -* i clor 
hit byword in cxtrectinc the list paisa 
out of unwilling custosneis, is now corn- 
planning of pitiless bargaining in res¬ 
pect of puces rnJ in teuns of market¬ 
ing strategies. There are responsible 
fft^aiters in the HSL who tlaim that the 
•lemrnd for sir cl items was delibcnteb 
f*iih**d in 1974 only tc prove die Steel 
MinistryV contention that the actual 
olume of demand is substantially less 
tli ♦n indents wmf** Private set tor ron- 
1 um»*rs Invf been m*pins for long under 
th« no-rt »s*m-l i b-igvin attitude adopt¬ 
ed by the STC ill marketing canalised 
it'ms On the other hand, public sec¬ 
tor managers, their ranks now quite 
effectively infillntod by ex-private sector 
men are demanding increasingly a scope 
initiative, chiefly to strengthen tlu* 
possibility of earning profit for their units. 
Tly* great equaliser, therefoie, is the 
piofit motive; as more public sector 
managers Mircumb to its t’haun, the ideo¬ 
logical gap with the private sector nar¬ 
rows. 

It is in this context that the concept 
of a national sector of economy gets con¬ 
cretised. It has to be remembered that 
uhile the Government has initiated it, 
tluf main beneficiary would be private 
capital. It has already been mentioned 
♦bflt the propagation of the concept is a 
*acit admission of the Government’s in¬ 
ability to garner adequate resources for 
industrialisation and of its belief that 
private capital ran be of substantial help 
m this regard. Expansion, in the private 
sector has been usually financed by insti¬ 
tutional finance; it might be that the 
Government now wishes to reverse the 
^Tcess to a limited extent. But, above 
anf the concept signifies a further identic 
fiction of view between the Government 
aiwl the private sector on one of the 
basic economic issues—how to augment 
resources for industrialisation Th^ entry . 


of private capital into government units 
opens up all sorts of possibilities. There 
is little doubt that if the concept is ac¬ 
cepted finally and implemented, the pri¬ 
vate sector will have-won a significant 
victory. But then the gift would be 
much more than ;> lollipop,; It might 
*vcn turn out to be a magnificent cake, 
to be eaten, distributed and stored 


Book Review 

THE NAXALFTE MOVEMENT A 
MAOIST EXPERIMENT 
By Sankar Ghosh 

Firma K. L Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 
brier Rs 10 

Comparison^ might bt odious, 
but Sdnkar Gho It’s book presents a. 
far more comprehensive and balanced 


account than those books on the same 
theme bv Mohan Ram and Biplab Das 
Gupta. Though written at different 
periods, one written when Naxalbari 
had just begun to assume a more than 
local significance, and the other pub¬ 
lished recently, the accounts of Mohan 
Rani and Das Gupta suffer from the 
disadvantages of having bad to push 
a line; one anxious to establish that 
whal was being attempted in Bengal 
Lad .theadv been trial in the South ; 
ind t r iv other, mainly interested in 
viewing Naxalbari through CP1(M) 
'■ es. Ghosh’s book is much less ex¬ 
plicitly political: an essentially liberal 
survey, it has bo<h the strength and 
we iknnses of such n point of view. 
Since the more positive merits of this 
book have been noted m the reviews 
that have already appeared in oilier 


REVOLUTION AND EVOLUTION 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

by fames fr Grace Lee Boggs 

More than thirty years of experience 
in the labour, radical, and black move¬ 
ments in the United States are distilled 
by the authors in these pages The 
first part of the hook provides a con¬ 
cise and instructive review of the i evo¬ 
lution of the twentieth century, with 
separate chapters on the Russian, 
Chinese, Guinea-Bissau, and Vietnamese 


ievolution.*, in which the authors seek 
to extiact the principal lessons from 
each of these struggles and the special 
course taken by each. A second section 
is devoted to the United States, and 
begins with a survey of the class force* 
in American history from the settlement 
of tlm original thntcen colonies to the 
ptesent. 


(MRP) $10.00 

THE SCALPEL, THE SWORD 

The Story of Doctor Norman Befthnne (MRP) papei 53,95 

bv Ted Allan fle Sydney Gordon 

DAILY LIFE IN REVOLUTIONARY CHINA 

by MariA Antonietta Macciocchi (MRP) paper $3,95 
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papers, I will touch upon them very 
briefly here, and then try to point out 
in tome detail what teem to me some 
defects in the book* This is done not 
in malice, but only as away of sug¬ 
gesting improvements in l&lei editions 
of the work. 

First, the positive aspects .of the 
book. The account gi\en is a good, 
factual account, making allowance for 
the gap*. These g/ps are mainly in 
tfhe ‘narrative’ aspect of the book. But 
iof couise, the tcok does hot pven 
claim to be a continuous narrative of 
the events, as events; it is more con* 
cerned with the evolution and develop¬ 
ment of the tactical line followed by 
the Naxalitcs, and the fundamental 
rethinking that was evident toward* 
the end of the period under review, and 
which in fact is even now continuing 
Another major merit iof the work is 
that the writing is completely unpreten¬ 
tious; Ghosh has written a book which 
is without a trace of condescension, and 
what should have been mote difficult to 
achieve, without a trace of sentimental¬ 
ity. He no doubt sympathise* with the 
movement, but the sympathies of a 
civil libertarian. Precisely because he 
has tio explicit political ?xe to grind* - 
in so far a* it is possible to be such - the 
narration is less strident and partisan 
than it could otbciwisc have been. 

But th- very civil libertarian sym¬ 
pathy towards the movement— a majoi 
source of the strength of the book - 
has also led to certain weaknesses and 
imprecise formulations, which need to 
be noted Even repeated readings of 
the book do not tell us anything about 
the authors own feeling* rcgaiding the 
events be is writing about After alb 
one is not concerned here with ‘history* 
of events and people centuries and con¬ 
tinents removed from us; th« book 
deals with events in India, more speci¬ 
fically West Rengrl, during *th« past five 
or six years. History couM not be 
more real and contemporary. And 
yet, the author continuously falls 
between the two stools of vague sym 
pathies for the bright young men and 
women who ‘sacrificed* so much, and 
a wistful regret, born out of the con¬ 
viction that since th* present system is 
seemingly indestructible, those ‘sacri¬ 
fices* have all been is vain. This vacil¬ 
lation is especially evident in the por¬ 


trait of Cham Mazumdar that emerges 
out of the book. The author does not 
seem to have made up his mind m any 
way about him. At tome points, Charu 
Mazumdar is a genuine revolutionary, 
hardened through years of participation 
in the communist movement, and finally 
evolving a tactical line suited for 
our specific historical situation; at other 
points, he is a fanatical egomaniac, 
almost a psydiopathological case, pos¬ 
sessed by grandiose visions of being 
India’s Mao Tse-tung; occasionally, he 
almost hypnotises his credulous follow¬ 
ing into blood-cultism. He is even all 
these, at the same time. Rut the politi¬ 
cal content of the correct and wrong 
lines adopted by Charu Mazumdar— 
these arc not clearly brought out 
Theie are some errors of detail as 
well Fiist, a point about th«* termino 
logy. 1 hrve myself been never happy 
about the term ‘Naxilites’; still, it i* a 
useful teim lo denote a proup of com- 
munLf* who, at (lie present moment, 
claim to represent the most genuinely r*- 
volutionary tradition of the Indian 
people; whose tactical line is claimed to 
be the most correct path leading to the 
establishment of socialism and commun¬ 
ism in India. But if ‘N.ixalites* is a con¬ 
venient word surely, 'NaxaP, an even 
moie hideous formation, is best avoided 
Then, theie are «omr contradictory 
statements. On P, vii, Sankar Ghosh 
b lys * “The significance of the Naxalbari 
movement U that it represents the fust 
experiment with Maoism in this coun¬ 
try” Rut on P. 32, we have this state¬ 
ment ' "Naxalbari was not the first arm¬ 
ed peasant uprising in India, nor was 
it the first experiment with Maoism in 
this country.” On P, 3$, there is a 
tefeienr** to Chaiu Marumdai’s ‘Naxol- 
bari Thesis*: as far as the knowledge of 
the present reviewer goes, there has 
ueveT been such a thing as a ‘Naxalbaii 
Therish No special preparatory wmk of 
theoretical nature was undertaken be¬ 
fore launching the struggle in the Naxal- 
bari area, a point most poignantly brou¬ 
ght out by the fact that ‘Naxalism* 
outgrew Naxalbari and left it far behind. 
Sankar Ghosh’s account of the alleged 
Chinese/Yugolsav models followed by 
the CPI during the Telensrana period and 
the po*t- r elengana period of urban in¬ 
surrection, i$ brief and sketchy, Surelv 


the point is too important to be so our- • 
souly dismissed. 

The account of the way in which the 
CPI(M) reacted to Naxalbari and tlii J 
extreme embarrassment suffered by the^ 
party, is excellent. But here again, it 
is difficult to see clearly where the au- * 
thor’s own sympathies lie. 

On the most important point of tlj#^ 
concerned* cr otherwise of some of the 1 ' 
slogans adopted by the CPI (ML) during 
the ea»Iy period, especially the slogan 
‘China’s Chairman Is Our Chairman*, 
the book offers valuable new insight*. 
Much of this material has of course al¬ 
ready appeared in other prpers, inclu- ^ 
ding the author’s own columns in The 
Hindustan Standard But it is usefuL** 
to 'nave a summary of the discussions 
the CPI (ML) dob'g.ition hod with the 
leaders of the CPC, and one only wishes'' 
the whole summary tf the discussions 
was cited. Howevm. one should not 
foipet that the somce toi this summiry 
of llu' d'trtrawis is a document alleged¬ 
ly seized bv the police. The materials 
the police choose to release for public 
scrutiny, ot even those mitenah ‘unoffi¬ 
cially* obtained through the police, have 
to be ticited with the necessary caution. 

It is ceitainly not beyond the ingenuity 
of the Indian police to release doctored 
documents, which for ^ 11 appearances beJi 
the sign of authenticity, and even con¬ 
tain a modicum of political sense. 

At some points, Sankar Ghosh seems 
to depend rather uncritically on his 
‘souices*. An instance is his account 
of th* ‘differences between Vempztatu 
Salvanarayana and Adibhatla Kailasam 
on the one hand, and Nagabhushan 
Patnaik and Appala&uri on the other. 

The ‘source* is apparently an article in 
The Times of India, The reasons for 
the differences are sought to be found 
in the 'fact* iftat they were all from dif¬ 
ferent parts of Andhra, one from the 
plains and the other from the hills. The 
actual fact, of course, is that they were 
all plainsmen, though this ‘fact’, or even 
the hypothesised different origins of; 
them, could baldly be taken to have had 
any influence upon any ideological and 
political differences they might have had/ 
Another point, while on the subject of 
sources. The citation of the source^ 
copld have been more methodical. Of 
course, some of the points made could 
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not be 'attributed'; but surely* the whole 
book is not the result of 'private and con** 
fidential sources of information*. In fact, 
;ihe back volume* of this very journal 
provide supporting evidence to almost 

* aH the points made in the book, and the 
y value of t!he book would have immeasur- 
f ably increased by a systematic method 

of citing sources and authorities. The 
s same point needs to be made regarding 
the absence of a bibliography Find index. 

Despite some of these minor errors 
of detail and interpretation, Sankar 

• .Ghosh's boobs remains a most valuable 
*“acount of a brief and turbulent period 

in the history of Indian revolutionary 
movement. One wishes, however, that 


Two Group 

Sandip 

A N exhibition of paintings by Asokc 
Biswas, Rama Prasad Ghatak 
and Asim Basu was on at the Birla Acad¬ 
emy, March 13-23. 

Asoke Biswas' painting is generally 
drawing based. However, this time he 
exhibited one wash painting and the rest 
4 were drawings done either by pencil or 
*mk or both. He likes intricate com¬ 
position and uses straight and curved 
lines—diagonal, horizontal and vertical 
—intersecting, and bisecting to build up 
rhythms that seem to meet at an unseen 
focal point. His composition hangs on 
a very delicate balance. He uses 
foreshortening and elongation very subtly 
land multi-vanishing points that overlap 
His composition sometimes shows a ten¬ 
dency to break into Itwo, but he saves 
•the situation at the very last minute. 
His characters seem to be people who 
have a very strong constitution and will 
They are either archers or fencers who 
look like primitive city-dwellers with 
broad shoulders and foreheads, square 
jaws, big muscular hands and feet. Their 
faces are grim and determined. His, 
women seem to be full-blooded with 
Sample bosoms and strong hips. These 
men and women always struggle against 
^adverse situations, heroically, Waves 
rise up and the lost Trojan horse re¬ 


tire authoi had not been over-anxious to 
be ‘up-to-d<f te'; for, in his anxiety to 
incorporate the latest events, he has added 
a long introduction and a brief epilogue, 
both in the veiy nature of things, patchy 
and incomplete. But since, despite all 
the propaganda to the contrary, the 
path charted out by the communist re¬ 
volutionaries has not proved itself to be 
a blind alley, and since the movement 
is very much an ongoing and continuing 
movement, any account of this kind has 
of necessity to end on a tentative and 
questioning note. The merit of Ghosh's 
work is that it has not flinched fron\ 
even this task. 

M. S. Prabhakar 


Exhibitions 

Sarkar 

appears while people worship the sun. 
Bijovlakshmi, an enigmatic figure, waits 
with a garland. Asoke takes old mythi¬ 
cal forms and tries to revitalise them. 
Yet the gap between the present and the 
[iast does not seem to close. There is a 
kind of romantic nostalgia for bygone 
glories which does not seem to be re¬ 
levant in contemporary seating in spite 
of Asoke's effort to make it do so. 

Ramaprasad Ghatak is a very imagin¬ 
ative painter who tries to modernise, 
with some success, the so-called Indian 
school of painting. He uses high 
stylisation and creates a fairy-tale 
world where anxiety and tension is sup¬ 
pressed. He makes simple and direct 
statements. In most of his temperas the 
main figure is in the middle with colour.*} 
outside the main area woven into the 
composition very simply. There is a pri- 
mieval quality in his 'Mother and 
Woman* where he contracts woman's 
role of mother and lover. In "Retired 
life" the green of the surrounding area 
goes with the sky and the table, mora 
and dog. There is pathos in the old 
man with a walking stick living a sort 
of vegetable existence 'Street Singer* 
shows certain lapses in his composition. 
The figure has a romantic nonchalance 
which does not go with his tom lungi 


and shirt and outer space does not seem 
lo integrate. In “Thief* an elongated 
black cat is seen jumping through the 
window with a fish. There is * quaint 
quality in the simplified form. 

Asim Basu. in spit** of his repetitive 
nature, was not exactly dull, but at 
times a bit boring. His colours are sub¬ 
dued but fresh and he has a sense of 
composition. His subjects aic not very 
original and his painting*' seem to float 
in a contcntless sea. 

RABINDRA BHARATI UNIVERSITY 

The first apnual exhibition of point¬ 
ings by the faculty of visual arts of the 
RBU, v\ is on view at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Maich 12—21, and foi some 
special reason not known to us, dedi¬ 
cated to Ananda Kentish Coomareswamy. 
The university, we ai e told, has upgrad¬ 
ed its diploma to a full-fledged degree 
course in which a Fine Arts honours 
student has to t. k rt *he usual combina¬ 
tion subjects. 

In spite of all this the exhibition was 
quite fresh. Instead of the usual 
studies, portrait* etc. which are gen¬ 
erally shown in an college exhibitions, 
the emphasis in this show was on com¬ 
position. Naturally there was much that 
was iroma/turc and childish, but there 
was also a kind of naivete that charm¬ 
ed. Except for the Dean all the other 
professors gave one or two good things. 
Only L. N. Pachori'f 'Composition* 
seemed somewhat influenced by P. 
Sagara. Tire still life section had some 
works which were impressionistic. 
Among these Rama Basak's still life 
stood out for its vivid contrasts of red 
and blue and simplicity of exposition. 
Kshrtish Chandra Bishal has a primitive 
palette and almost off-beat colours. His 
still life has a table cloth coloured in a 
very sensuous way. Hare* pioves that 
he can he a good illustrator of children's 
books Nilima Sen's "Child" crawls 
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towards a door which is in the back¬ 
ground. She utilises space with skill 
So does Tripti Das. She pictures a land¬ 
ing with steps going up and down and 
creates an illusion. Sudhir Ranjan 
Mukherjee knows how to handle crowd 
scenes,. Particularly his collage of a 
marriage scene has a lot of pep, while 
his sketch catches the bustle of a busy 
(street. Utkam Sengupta’s collage has a 
vivid sense of silent drama. Santanu 
< aplures the atmospheie of a rain- 
soaked day in Calcutta streets in his 
prints. 

Special mention must be made of 
Nemai Sanya!'* 'Singei* whole elonga¬ 
tion and distortion are used with subtle 
skill. The singer has a harmonium lound 
his neck and as his bands aie near to 
the viewer they painted larger. The 
treatment on the whole is realistic but 
with a difference. 

Space does not permit this cnlic to 
discuss the othei good exhibits 

Letten 

Bonos 

The United Bank of India manage¬ 
ment has imposed arbitrary restrictions 
denying a good section of th P employees 


the statutory minimum bonus i.e. 8.33% 
and subjected them to bonus cuts on 
the flimsy pretext of impounding. The 
members have brought to the 
knowledge of functionaries of the 
Union the whimsical and high- 
headed action of the employer. But 
the union leaders think that the members* 
grievance n not justified. They justify 
the management's action even before 
the man L gement does so. They are 
attempting to confuse the members so 
that th<*y refrain from resisting the un¬ 
just action of the employer. The leaders 
aie playing second fiddle to the Bank 
when the Third Bipaitite Settlement is 
being dmmsed. They seem to be set 
hngout on in antitrade union path. 

An Employee of UB1 
Calcutta 


Small Newspapers 

The leport of the Fact Finding Com¬ 
mittee on New«papei Fconomics headed 
by Dr Bhabatosh Detta and presented by 
Mr I. K, Gujrab Union Mmislei of In¬ 
formations and Broadcasting, in Parlia¬ 
ment recommends that small newspapers 
should get the type of assistance nor¬ 
mally available to small industry, and 


that NEPA products be reserved for 
small newspapers at a lower price. 

We urge that public sector undertak¬ 
ings, which are still rather reluctant to • 
advertise in small newspapers should be 
made to allocate 60% of their Rs 6 
crore budget to small newspapers accor- . 
ding to a policy laid down by the DAVP. 

Although the quality of N E P A news¬ 
print is much below standard, the price 
has shot up from Rs 1500 M. Ton to 
Rs 3100 M. Ton. The size is always 
on odd one which. after cutting, trim¬ 
ming and packing operations, comes . 
nearer to the cost of imported newsprints * 
It is high time the size of the teel was 
converted only into 20”x30” (D/Crown) 
and 22”/36” (D/Demy), the stanc* 
ard size of any newspaper, be it a daily,^ 
•weekly or monthly. The price of 
the paper should not exceed Rs 2200 * 

per M. Ton. Finally, AH India Small 
Newspapers Association should find a 
place in the Newspapers Finance Coi- 
poration to be set up according to the 
recommendation of the said Committee. 

B. L. SHAH, 
General Secretary, 
All-India Small Ntwspapers 
Association 
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WBSEB: Switching on a 
brighter tomorrow 



WBSEB supplies power to North and South 
Bengal for agriculture, industry, railways, domestic 
and commercial consumptions. In addition it 
caters to Calcutta's requirements. Both in 1973 
and 1974 the Board had to operate all the 
four units of its Bandel Plant for more than 
half the year, to help Calcutta in its 
months of crisis. Also the new Plant at 
Santaldih has been making available power 
to OVC for transmission to Calcutta. 
In North Bengal Jaldhako continues to 
be a major source of stable power. 


PROJECTS : Both Bandel and Santaldih are 
'on expansion'. The 2nd Santaldih unit will shortly bo 
transmitting power through the new 220 KV direct line 
to Calcutta while another giant plant comprising 
three 200 MW units is In the making at 
Kolaghat. The hydel projects at Jaldhaka and 
Kurseong are also ‘on expansion'. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION : 

Power has now reached nearly 10,000 villages 
in the State. This incidentally means 
about 7,000 villages have been electrified 
in just over thirty months. 




FINANCE : The Board is doing all 
it can to raise resources. Recently there has been an 
upward revision of tariff to cover higher rates of 
fuel, freight and other items. Smooth flow of funds 
from financial institutions will ensure timely Completion 
of projects for the targeted increase in generation of 
power by more than 1000 MW by the end of 6th Plan 


GEARED TO THE NEED 

FOR MORE POWER 

WEST BENGAL STATE ELECTRICITY BOARD 
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THE CRUMBLING EDIFICE 

F ROM the High Command down to the local organisations, the Con¬ 
gress is disintegrating* What has so long been the central political 
organisation of India's ruling classes is splitting undex the stress of its 
mounting inner contradictions. 

The berserk violence against the Naxalites was somewhat understand¬ 
able; foi, after all* they were going to 4agc a levolution. But wfe have 
left that long behind. India’s Bangladesh venture accompanied by (some 
minor gimmicks partly succeeded in covering up the bloodstains. Revolt 
iionary violence, gone astray, was successfully bmolheied by rousing a wild 
counlei-revolutionary violence m a fast-degen dating youth lotce which, 
after the massive failuie of the ‘Left forces, had lost all sense of direction. 
The Indira group was appaicntlv Mttmg on top of it all Why then, under 
'■uch conditions of “peace” and near-absolute power, has it been increasingly 
resorting to fascist violence of Which the latest expression w. s the breaking 
up of Mr Narayan*s Calcutta meeting" This comes on top of the atrocities 
on the Gujarat and Bihar people, the occasional cold-blooded shooting down 
of the Supposed extremists (who are at the same lime dvclaied to be no 
longer a menace) and the omni-present police-goonda oppiessun 

What it meant r that there i* a gr*at hollow at the ccntie o! ih< 
Indian reactionary wo ilcf, an economic and political, a moral and cultural 
hollow that is widening everyday Ruthless suppression of 
the people at home and abieit surrender 1o foieign exploiting forces 
(whose battleground the Indian political field is fast becoming) cannot go 
on increasing for ever without creating such a hollow A regime cannot 
last for ever by depending on lies and fraud, by counting on the “eternal 
gullibility” of the people sought to be teinfoued eserv day by calculated 
corrupting influences That the “rulers of independent India” should have 
(o keep down the revolutionary consciousness of the country’s teeming 
youth by dipping them in the dirliest cesspool of conupt on, by serving them 
with an incessant supply of mental poison, », a hitter commentary on their 
own position. It shows the desperation thev are in; that they are eft 
the end of their tether. Apart from all else, their inability to endure 
the slightest opposition even from the Dharias within their own class, theit 
counter-revolutionary hypersensitmeness, showN a pnhologua! rigiditv which ^ 
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is a sutc indication o( a fatal inner 

bnttleness. 

It ]» true that superior positive forces 
are required to topple even the most 
degenerate of regimes and that under 
the specific conditions bequeathed hy 
the long traditions of Indian history, 
such forces arc taking a long time to 
appear m any significant concentration 
But n ture abhors a vacuum and the 
vciy real and visibly deepening hollow 
at the core of the reactionary foices 
po nls dialectically to the deepening 

Smith’s 

As a result of persuasion by some 
Afucan heads of stale several organ 1 - 
ations fighting foi the liberation oi 
Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) agieed to come 
under the umbrella of the African Na¬ 
tional Council headed by the model ate 
Bishop Mu/oiewa an December Fhe 
Rhodesian Piemier, Mr Smith, had talks 
with some of the released leaders m 
Lusaka and hopes were laisrd of an 
undeistanding ovei black majority lule 
Ihe hopes, inevitably, were belied lht 
conditions which Mi Smith outlmes 
from Ume to tune make it deal lhat the 
whites will not agree to majority rule 
under any cinumstames as a result of 
polite negotiations Mi Smith has 
tiled the tittle, of divide and jule Ihert 
aie diflerences between the various na 
tionalist org \nisations which he tried 
to <xploit by <uresting the Re\ertnd 
Ndahamngi Si thole, the president of 
Zanu the main gutrilli organisation in 
Rhodesn on a chaigc of conspmng to 
a sa smalc rival black leaders Hit 
chaigc the mode of arrest and the trial 
piotcdurc were so inept that even the 
South Afucan Pmne Minister Mr Vorsiei 
w is said to have been annoyed Al¬ 
though Si thole had agreed to merge /anu 
with other less militant groups m pie- 
paration foi talks with the Smith regime 
he his been insisting on immediate ma- 
jonty rule and has never abandoned his 
supuort foi 'chimuienga* or armed strug¬ 
gle He ha been a radicalising force 
within the ANC. even petsuading Bishop 
Mu/oiewa to suppoit guenlli warfare 
vs a nuts us nw m i> ichiew nun 
NtV lule 


and widening of the people’s revolution¬ 
ary potential, even though it may not 
for some time yet assume a decisive 
kinetic character And, aftei all this 
manifold expenence of deceptions and 
deviations the potential revolutionary 
foices can be only those who can radi- 
callv tiansform the social structure and 
raise it to an altogether higher level, 
and not those who, however catchy then 
slogans, seek liberal rofoims within the 
existing older 


Tactics 

11ns is not the first time that dithole 
laces a charge of assassination. In 196b 
hithole- then in prison -was convicted 
of plotting to kill bmilh and olhei 
Cabinet Minister and sentenced to an 
additional six years in jail 

fhe arrest of Sitholc has blocked 
negotiations with the white regime, 
though Zapu at in si seemed 
ready to go ahead with the talks. The 
next incident of importance wav the 
inysleudus death of Heibeit Chile po, 
Zanu chairman, in a mine explosion as 
he was taking his car out of his garage 
in Lusaka The Rhodesians deny any 
complicity and accuse btack gioups 
1 lie Zambian police have aiiebted 
oomc 50 Afucans as they gathered 
in Clntepo's houst to moutn his death 
Chitepo wa* leported to have had con¬ 
tacts with China and was responsible 
for giving the guerilla sophisticated 
naming 

It is no wondei that Zanu is the main 
target ol white Rhodesians As the 
bccictarv of Labour, Social Services 
and Welfare for /anu said after the first 
Lusaka meeting “We have joined 
m the talks but we have not put down 
oui guns He believed that the South 
Afncan-British-US strategy m South¬ 
ern Africa is to “disorganise and 
defuse” the guerilla movements in order 
to establish a regional detente between 
black and white-ruled nations which is 
meant to achieve political stability in the 
aiei and create an integrated economic 
system dominated by South Africa and 
Western investment The kev to tins 
airangement i* i settlement m Rhode¬ 


sia Aftei Voistei lo>t his buffet zone'* 
in Mozambique and Angola, he began 
to think that he could accept an in¬ 
dependent Rhodesia and a moderate 
Government Anything was better for 
him than Zanu m power m Rhodesia 
But it i« lather unfortunate for him 
that he cannot say who will be m powei 
m Zimbabwe 

7anu is a cau^e foi anxiety When 
it agieed to come under the ANC, it 
made it clear that a united front should 
be such that cadi organisation could 
maintain its independence its own id<n 
tity and can cairj out its own piogram- 
me beyond ihe common platfoim- and 
its piogumme is armed truggle Thcie 
could be no cease file unless the pun 
ciple of immednu muonty rule w\ 
accepted 

The* Saxbe Gabble 

A concspondent write 

Bill baxbc, the Amcucaii envoy to 
India, is a little loo loud m sound and 
too bioad in scalt for a diplomat But 
he is honest enough and for his blustei- 
ing gaffe hv invites endearment rather 
than lintauon lie confided in the 
Washington Post tint only “grudging 
lespect bttween India and the USA is 
possible 1 i instated m the layman’s 
lingo it means lhat the USA would gru¬ 
dge giving an> icvpect to Indian senti 
meats or viewpoints but it would expect 
India t o show respec t to the USA if not 
fiom conviction then it least from expe¬ 
diency Fair enough 

Further, m the same expansive vein, 
be ‘■aid *1 don’t sec improving reta- 
tions between oui two governments as 
my basic iole’ Again, rendered into 
the parlance of the man-m-thc-street, 
it stands foi “I care a fig for the so- 
called strains between the two countries/ 
Not much diffeunt from the above 
And db simple and straightforward as 
the above Among the reasons for dif¬ 
ficulties between the two countries, he 
named “India’s lomance with the Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organisation** We 
should be thankful, for once we have a 
Saxbe in the diplomatic corps It is 
shocking to him indeed that we chose 
r omance not with the Greek generals, Lon 
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f Nol. Thieu, Mdfia, Latin Amencd’s tin- 
J pot dictators, South Korea, Thailand and 
[ oiheis of the *>ame ilk but stumbled 
| against the PLO, a raffish assortment of 
1 refugee Arabs who should have been 
forgotten foi want of a homeland. What 
a blasphemy to woo such people (rab 
ble, to be correct, according to Uncle 
5jun\ light*). His country’s mteiests 
in India were limited to humanitarian 
f Hpd cultural artiviti**, * ccoidin? to this 
interview of the year. Now this is more 
simslci <han poor S ixhe would care to 
acinui How “The I Iiimamtar*'ns" 

UN, the Coopeiiitive foi American Re¬ 
lit f Fverywheic (CARF), the Catholic 
Relief Sen ice* the International Rescue 
Committee Invc worked as agents of 
the CIA jxk! ci oded fieedom and dignity 
I nnrv countries in the Third World 
*i^»o blatantly, alway acting in con<dt 
'*iTh th A Stale Depciiimnit and tin 
JVnlaron has been well documented bv 
ludy Cainov and Louise levison m The 
Trofim Hore, a Ramp it> Press pubb- 
< »tion xposing to funlight the horioi> 
p^rpelMted under the v.nous foreign aid 
themes of the USA 
As for cultural activities. We thought 
India was surplus in this commodity <,nd 
} doim* a helluva good job of export¬ 
ing it to the enjoyment and edifiestion 
ol the Americans Perhaps Saxhe legards 
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one-way liaffic unfan, ,«nd wants to le- 
storc the balance by a reciprocity of 
sorts. But cynics assert that without 
the Ameiican Embassy exerting itself so 
solicitously m the matter we have en¬ 
ough of it (American ‘culture’) already 
and ran well afford to spare some of it. 
If, under the garb of cultural activity 
*?botagc on a massive scale flourishes, as 
it has done all over the world under the 
rover of humanitaiian activity, who can 
obiect *o and prevent it * Is it a carle 
Wane he then, that Saxbe seeks for his 
dt signs’ 

Spurious 

Tlune was pimoie little public angei 
ovei the lecent level d’on that as much 
a'* 45 per cent of a food pioduct is «*d 
ulteiated That it would happen is i 
measure both of the hehavioui of Indians 
under the system and of their sheei 
dislnhVf that the Government would 
have the nerve to implement the veiy 
laws It had passed. Nol to he daunted 
Mi S. S. Ray, with his socialist distaste 
foi right reaction of the wealthtei few 
might say that by this wav he is only 
enlarging the scope of the little man to 
huv things, otherwise out of his reach 
Thcrr is another conclusion to draw 
from this statistic The ccmununbtsi 
(light and left) have chosen this yaid- 
stick by which things must be appiaised 
The percentage of adulteration was 30 
pei cent only in 1960-61 when Mr P 
C Sen, piesent reader of Nava Nil man 
Snmiti, was Chief Minbtei, which pioves 
he was 15 per cert more progicssivc 
than Mr S. S. Rav, nnd can therefoie 
be talked into a united front The 
CPI might dismiss the whole adultera¬ 
tion business as pubescent waywardness, 
the ailment of non-capitalist growth 
One can laugh over this debate hut it 
is die capacifv to distinguish the had 
from the verv had that determines the 
tactics of Indian leftists and this is at 
least as important as the strategy When 
a clergyman challenges an officer of the 
Dragoons to a duel about a woman 
whom other men know to be a whore 
the comic spirit will tertrinlv he in 
attendance It fi not the comic spirit, 
however, but mutual cowardice that 
keeps u* in peace. Being all coward*; 
we go on very well, 


Shadows Over Saudi 
Arabia 

R. P. Mullick 

T^ING Faisal has been killed and 
buried The assassin, at first 
thought to be insane, has now been 
found to be normal and will be tried 
What tht Inal will reveal few people 
know 

For the last eleven year, the Emir 
had fulfilled the role of building up an 
elite-based affluent economy m his cru¬ 
cial land, bolstering the image of 
Islamic Arab nationalism and contain¬ 
ing the ladical left forces of revolu¬ 
tionary Palestinians, and serving a v 
provident olcmenl of alliance between 
Arabia’s feudalism and the classical 
imperialism of the West. It as not to 
be wondeied, their fore, that Saudi 
Ai ibia should have attracted the 
USA’s “benevolent” attention most 

It is leported that there arc about 
15,000 C!A men in Wv positions m 
Arabia’s king pin-State; and about 

3,000 military advisers Out of S8.262 
million worth of arms sales bv the 
USA the world over in 1973-74, 
Saudi Arabia got $600 million (Ivan 
is the first customri, getting S3.794 
million worth, and Isiael the second, 
with ^2,117 million) Rut figuies do 
not reveal the entire pictuie It is the 
training and the trim of an army 
which count, especially in sudden up¬ 
surges of phoney war tint often take 
plarr in the fluid political belt of this 
region A* late as Februaiy 10, the 
US Government clcaily indicated its 
firm intention of giving military train¬ 
ing to selectively picked elemcnK of the 
Saudi Arab army, especially its Nation¬ 
al Guard The Pentagon has arranged 
with a certain “Vinnell Torpor vt inn” of 
California to *rum completely 
four Seudi Aiab battalions in the 
use of sophisticated arms and equip¬ 
ment, maintenance and repair work, 
and, beridos, undertaken to teach 
English as well as the political mores 
of capitalism to the personnel Tins 
scheme i <•> la*t thief years and cost 
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a tidy sum of $77 million. The Saudi 
legime is not ungrateful; it has already 
made a sumptuous investment of the 
country's oil money in the USA; toge- 
then with other oil producing coutries, 
e.g. Iran and Kuwait, a leviathanic 
sum of $10,500 million has been in¬ 
vested m the USA; alone, it has grant¬ 
ed a loan of $750 million, repayable 
ovci one hundred >eai< to the World 
B.tnk, for the ostensible purpose of in¬ 
creasing the latter’s credit-giving capa¬ 
bility hut in realilv to lurlhei the USA’s 
political lesrrape and help if< economie 
reco\ cry. 

The late Tmii w\s leputed to have 
had an anti-Israel stance to the poinl 
of taking an anti-USA tone in itoliry. 
But that less than a half-truth. He 
lepeatedly opposed using the oil price- 
hike plus product ion* control - the tech¬ 
niques of resurgent Arab nationalism 
(of the poor), and pleaded, suc¬ 
cessfully. for maintaining a status quo 
(as far as pi i< tic able in the context of 
I lie general trend of inflation in the 
world capitalist economy) in favoui of 
the developed and industrial countries 
of the West. Recycling of oil-money has 
be*n allowed by the OPEC, Saudi 
Arabia taking a lead in the mattei along 
with Iran. Although it h true that the 
bounty of OPEC’s wealth has been 
slanted mostly towards those countries 
which arc bound to the oil-rich coun¬ 
tries by ties of relic*inn and roll.it ere 1 
direction in international polio. si/ 
Egypt. Syria and Pakistan (th^ three, 
togelher, claimed an approximate 70 r ! 
share of OPIX dishjrsements, about 
$5,000 million in 1974); it i< also true 
that the investment policy of OPEC 
ha* been largely i^nonsive to the re- 
auireruents of M\e crisis-ridden W/st. 
Recently, Eim»pr\ Organisation foi 
Economic Cooptation and Development 
bad bed a single 1,’kinsr of tbe situation, 
apropos the imbalance in the di tribii- 
tion of earnings fiom resources, of oil 
and nw materials on one hand, and 
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from goods and $e* vices provided by the 
highly industrialised, on the other, and 
came to the conclusion that although 
the OPEC nations had had a disconcert¬ 
ingly high oil income in 1974 and the 
fint few months of 1975, and although 
this earning held the dire prospect of 
rising up to some dizzy figure between 
$240 billion and $250 billion by the year 
1980, it was possible still to tap out a 
large pot lion of this staggeringly allur¬ 
ing wealth, partly by meeting the deve¬ 
loping countries* demands for goods and 
smites and .also, private equity needs. 
The lime-tested methodology of expan¬ 
sion of monpolv capitalism, by export¬ 
ing capital 1o foreign-based branches of 
multi-national corporations, is likely to 
be tried again. 

The exil of one monarch may not 
mean much in normal circumstances. 
But the times are out of joint in ibe 
Middle East. The intensity of conten¬ 
tion between the USA and the USSR 
has readied its zenith. The PLO is 
being groomed by Brezhnev as a future 
wedge for .intruding into Palestine, 
although keeping open all options for 
detente with the USA, a settlement of 
Kissinger-brand step-by-step pattern in¬ 
cluded. While British banks are to 
advance an incredible largesse of 
£1.000 million ovei the next five years 
to help Russians buy from Britain 
(and help augment the employment 
potential .of British industries), the 
USA, remains opposed to foreclosing the 
possibilities of reviving the Nixonian 
approach for direct and massive US- 
USSR trade and commercial compacts. 
Confrontation in tbe context of power 
politics between tbe USA and tbe USSR, 
although it accommodates commercial 
deals and economic tete-a-tete, is how¬ 
ever reaching a point from where it 
might get impossible to return to the 
good old arrangements of cease-fire and 
dr-escal.ition of late October, 1973, 
Since the positions of Syria and Egypt 
on the one hand, and of Israel on the 
other have hardened, the chances are 
bright for the Russian side at present 
Implicit m the change of helmsman in 
the Saudi Arab ruling class complex is 
the Kremlin’s hope of smoothing the 
way to the emergence of an Iraq-type 
protege State in this land of dominant 
feudal reaction. 


Working with Young ' 
Urban Intellectuals—II 

Mint Zir 

Sonte Causes of failure 

(a) Lack of Direction in the Study * 

Course: Independent groups do not 

usually have politically mature cadres < 
to direct the study programme. They 
have a tendency to avoid seeking help 
from known communists. Sometimes* 
the fear is genuine—a result of severe 
repression in the aiea But often it is 

a result of the distoned image the % 
bourgeois press has built of the commu¬ 
nist party and ideology. They have 
been brainwashed into thinking of party 
and communism to be synovmous with* 
lack of freedom and regimentation.-XT 
times the local parly units and their 
functionaries do fit this image. While 
the intellectuaW have this fear, the 
paity units on their part arc disinterest¬ 
ed in them. This perhaps is related to 
the feeling that clear class identification 
of intellectuals is difficult. This gap is 
seen everywhere.Owing to lack of gui 
dance the intellectuals select dnersc 
topics for study and discussion with only 
incidental interconnection. 

(b) Topics of Study not Need Bused: 
The bourgeois world-view is steadily 
being propogated in colleges and univer¬ 
sities and the intellectuals are deeply 
imbued with it. Radicalisation means 
replacement of the bourgeois world-view 
by the socialist world-view. Socialist 
world-view not only exposes the ina- 
tionality of the economic order of the 
society, it seeks to destroy the entire 
philosophical, cultural and social outlook 
of the bourgeoisie which forms the basis 
of the exploitative system. Since those 
who have access to colleges and univer¬ 
sities generally belong to different sec¬ 
tions of the bourgeoisie, the argument 
of economic irrationality may not arouse 
a great deal of interest in them, at times 
it might even develop fear in them—a 
fear of losing what they have and what 
they can hope to gain. Philosophical 
and cultural aspects may be of greater 
appeal to them in the beginning. It may 
be more effective to devote the initial' 
phase of the study to exposing the im- 
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moialily oi the prevailing system I he 
rtudy should then proceed to examine 
the lelationslup between the .uperslruc- 
turc and the basic structure It should 
"oe followed by a discussion of socialist 
^orranisdtion of sooiety and study of 
some countues wheie socialist construc¬ 
tion is \v*ll unduway 

lhus wlnlt the cl&S to which the 
^Moup numh'r- belong has de<p influence 
on thui thinking it is not veiy difficult 
10 i clp the pious of declassing* tniough 
cm ful md ii/oious stud> The study 
nutejid should reflect IV netd of the 
nunibci* and b L hioad-bastd to mcludt 
* inio rplnc and cultural aspect of ltvo- 
ItUi mu lluniy Reading only th< eco 
noni pui nn\ make one lalional to 
or h extmr but c ullui ii nd plnlo t 
’ ie i <onhi ion will eclip and cvintuil 
K norl tin iiuonii undobt mdinv of 
lu on iin nidi*- ind lhe prison will 
It < ill Id pUteiu sooim oi laid 
(l) Method or Conducting Disc uv>ton 
Nr n t ktic i[ ui\t ih mi chimes of dis 
i us ion \i l d hv one pi on m 1 subject 

of his il jet Otli is generally liMtn 

md on i im 11} ijiu turn In tin-> foim 

ilu di di im i feiidudly leduud to i 

nonoloi iif 1* ulicip thon is lot Parti- 
< ip nit «• fr How b"s and h« miy div 
k md (UltUnIK I ws inkiest 

flit topics chosen hould icfltct the 
»iioi ( of ih< Moup and not of in mdivi 
"dud Mm# or er the topics sh >uld be 
i<L u to hlu unmedntt nutcU of the 
io« p munheis is, fu is possible The 

ibtrictun of i»l> eck of study must 
be ,i idu 1 md evolve with iht gioup**- 
undeistmduir Lich tdne must be dis 
fussed dioroughlv to tnabh every mem 
her 1o im i*p it hefoie llu next topic 
\s tiktn up In short the study must 
ht with the ohicctnc o f grasping a suh 
jeet ip 1 special Slltnltoii *houlM l be 
*P ud to thr weakd individuals 

(d) Struggle —An Essential Compo¬ 
nent Ignored* The sltudy gioups tend 
tn umor the strupHe component A 
tonccl <ippic>\ch to learning is *tudv 
practice-study As iar a possible the 

aiea of shuggle must be one’s own 
environment at least in the brcanning 
When the lnlulltectual aa out info «, onK 
** ^community to woik, it leaves their own 
institutions free from -Struggle This is 
not desirable As far as possible the 

"smuggle should be waged in the mam 


areas of one s own work Only aftei 
sufficient experience is gained, should 
cadres move to other areas I Vic stiug- 

gl< m olhei a leas could be undertaken 
if a person with experience is available 
U) Identiftc&hon of Problem of Com¬ 
munity Not done os Prior Analysis of 
Contradiction: Young intellectuals 

turning to work in communities aie oul 
sideis (t takes some time to develop 
upi oil with the people The problems 
identified by the intellectuals general*v 
do not hut tlu saint puonties tn tht 
minds of the community piopk Inti) 
hcLuals tend to want to change tht slum> 
o that they isk nioie hkt thtir own nti- 
ghbouihond clean and inhabited by edu 
ated pioplt with laifct ind pc im incut 
source of income In oilier woids the 
loinmuuilv people aie a tought and helped 
to asctncl tlu Mild liddn This is the 
ipproteh which h is it thioi cticil Ins 
m tin luling diss ideology it 1 deep 
faith ii tht t xistmg system ability to 
lunovt exploitation I his ignoies tlu 
(ontiidiction in tin thcoutical bas< 

II < lum may t>< full of hung* i and 
disease Tin dwelleis mw want medicine 
Ihovision of things to them without ma 
knife them politic\lly conscious in pia< 
tilt means ‘depolittc suig them Igno 
rum this results into mort expectation* 
on the pirt of the itapienft i political 
up ht tween him and the ^trusts and 
mounting fiu c tiation on both side* This 
had to iht pioces vsaich i llu cxicl 
oppos te of wlut wis desmd I his » 
not 'to aicgtst howcvei that i man on 
lli< death btd hould be mien a lesson 
in politics bcfoie nudum*. • nude »van 
Mr to him 

flu choice of problems m the slun 
no »s for woi! should bi dun* as f n 
as po sihle bj pnor analyse of contradu 
liors otherwise the proccs of solution 
mi vit »blv beionru (haritv or it form on 
mud m t’lu long run 

(f) Small Groups—Lack of Resources 
—Handicap *o Struggle An mdeprn 
dent small group generalh ha Iinnla 
tion of 'tiourceN Tins sometimes bt- 
comt^ a handle ip m undertaking even 
a moderate shueglt They hise no 
access to voluntary legal help ol croud 
cabbie and 0*liter sucb help Thc\ 
should lherefo < endeavour to stiengthcn 
their oigamsation base as rapidlr as 
posable Tlu group should 


capability ol identifying its dhes in the 
city 01 region llu icquncs analysis 
of the exiting organisations of the left 
md building contact wrt.li appiopriate 
people and organisations 

(g) Working s*yk—Excessively Libe 
ral: A new activity he it study or mass 
woik undertaken by a new oigamsation 
icciuircs smeuj y mu discipline At- 
ltudc and methorl ol woi)» paiticuluh 
of leading uumhu have ln^uenee ou 
othws and i can br ciucul tn the begp 
nine I his lequnc that the membci 
in fecnnal and 1 * mini membi rs in paili 
cul ii consuouslv promolf di upline and 
sm(eni} of pmpo*( M uiiftstations 

of hbudli*m mu t Ll indicit^d it tveiy 
Ont a nu in} 1 planned ill 

lines u\ pitpu iIjoii mu i hi compiited 
bcfoio it is hr Id Attention should !>' 
pud to ill hi det 11I Mr cxpendituie 
1 mu incl nnipown tin dr d location 
< n 

(b) Lola lion of the Group-Project 
Not A Movement. 1 he lsoUtiou ol the 
iroup w is di cu *crl t *rlu It must Ik 
n ihstd lli 1 sot id ilnugi cm In hrou 
v*ii about thiou^h 1 pi mud tfloil onb 
it lltiuu^h 1 moun 11! Then^01 r tin 
-,ioup s huh »u ndtptnchn mu l 
inlimunsh udr x >m to t t bh b ton 
ic \ »th «»ln»i likwiiind'd indi idual 
md 01 mji sitiou i 1*1 smulai object vp^ 
Rflm inc \ > b 11II » ii \(p» /il m ptrt( 

m nv in*- lufrptmc of llu si lem as 

t <\ists tod iv ci i lb I) 1 its rifoim 
lli onblun md po tl le» < lution mu t 
*c Im I rd t 1 nht»on In t> ocirly 

1 nd 11 >t m isolihon 
(0 Frtra Grouo Iiitirfr lenees A 
pruia* ne pic up whidi low in strep 
th burint 1 pdii Pnl tbit ii to the* 
eMShPi* ui Ikm n u d nuc ind pdi 
tical lli rllui 1* niurk In lolin 

) utiKiil irlj il tin 1 junu Ins » wide 
netwoik of intfllmcnc loins m then 
in mohon 10 bi< d th /roup Such 
mteifennu m l 1 « vinous fonns 
winning iivu l pl»n>n md 

intimid il ion Ih mu t b nnumur l 
md pier uitn n tdi if v p< sibh 

U General Guidelines 

(1) R^^ohltlOllm woil n »nv ]>iii 
of the count tv \ i*lb n\ nul \ roup 
must hasp 1 ll^ basi 1 roiwstentlv 
runt the ft imewolk, «hai p^rpa 
live And an undenliudm r of die socnl ^ 
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situation in the immediate surroundings. 

The above i.s a general pointer. The 
group of young intellectuals may not 
readily see it. that way. They must set 
their own objectives as they see them. 
Since the most common base of progres¬ 
sive intellectuals is the desire to remove 
exploitation, each member of the group 
must list the forms of exploitation known 
to him through his own experience. The 
members must try to identify oppressive 
and exploitative systems in their own 
environment—village, cily, college, fa¬ 
mily etc. The individual li&ls should be 
pooled to prepare a common one for the 
group. 

Then the group should pool theiv 
understanding and discuss each major 
form of oppression or exploitation—its 
causes, the identity of the oppressed and 
the oppressor, the possible methods of 
remedy. While discussing the methods 
of solution, the group should supple¬ 
ment its understanding by arranging 
discussion with the people who were iden¬ 
tified as the oppressed/exploited. 

After doing this, a better understand¬ 
ing is likely to emerge as to what should 
be studied and what activities 
undertaken by the group. This; pro¬ 
cess may take one to two months (3 
to 4 meetings). In more advanced 
groups this ’however may be done more 
rapidly. 

(b) The group must recognise that 
the essential thing is to develop the 
desire to remove exploitation and op¬ 
pression into a scientific understanding 
of .society (past and present) and 
laws of its transformation into a new 

^one. In short the revolutionary outlook. 

It is therefore necessary that the 
group develops an understanding of the 
revolutionary perspective and identify- 
the major needs of the movement 
While it is desirable it is not always 
possible to do this before starting an 
activity, h must be done as early as 
possible »n the course of group work. 
An appreciation of the perspective and 
major problems area will help the group 
in finding appropriate people, groups and 
organisations to draw' support from. 

(c) Depending on the common un¬ 
derstanding the group should clearly 
specify its short and long range objectives; 
and lay down the "specific activities to 


be undertaken in order to accomplish the 
doal. 

The Study Programme 

fd) The study programme must be de¬ 
signed taking into account the need of the 
participants and their existing outlook, 
it should not reduce itself to mechanical/ 
forced reading of material too remote 
from their daily work and concern. 

The study programme, if it relates fo 
theii surroundings, must al^o combine 
struggle with it. They are mutually 
reinforcing. Absence or too heavy re¬ 
liance on one at the cost of the other 
will not develop a thorough understand¬ 
ing. 

The main aim of study by 4he group 
k to develop among young intellectuals 
a class feeling for the oppressed. Study 
alone has, limitation as an instrument 
for bringing this about. The workers the 
peasants and the poor in general have 
a great deal to contribute. Work among 
them should he with <> view to learning 
from them theii problems, way of think¬ 
ing. etc. 

A catalogue of study material should 
he piepared in ( advance by common 
agreement. Ad hoc selection should be 
discounted unless ihi topic is of signi¬ 
ficant importance. 

Tht Community work 

(e) Jf progressive group with some 
political maturity wishes to work with 
off-campus communities it must first of 
all identify the broad classes and their 
revolutionary significance. This of course 
assumes an appreciation on their part 
of the present stage of revolution in the 
country as a whole and the necessary 
tasks in urban areas. This will «o a 
long way in ensuring /that the efforts 

< on tribute towards the lotag-range re- 
volui ionary goal and have the possibility 
of eventual integration with the move¬ 
ment. 

(f) As far as possible, the work with 
the people must be initialed with the 
i»im of building a durable organisational 
ba**'. People should not be used as 
guinea pigs for experimentation in 

work. MasSwork which is half 
done or half heartedly done breeds- scep¬ 
ticism among the people and reduces 
the credibility of progressive ideo¬ 


logy. This makes it harder to arouSe 
their interest subsequently. 

The Organisation and General 

(g) It is invariably a small group of * 
activists (sometimes only an individual) 
who initiate progressive work. If is 
obvious however that there must be an ' 
organisation to advance the work. Sooner 
or later this" necessity is felt. The group 
should therefore organise itself in some ** 
iormal way. 

But while doing this it must be kept 
in view that in the long run, it must 
lend itself to easy iniegration with th« w 
larger, nationwide body. This implies 
that the objectives, (long and short* range) 
the work style and even the name of 
the local organs be carefully worked 
out. 

A new organisation requires resources 
and has its own demands on the activists ' 
and over a period of lime develops, its’ 
own ego. All this if not carefully 
thought out may become serious handi-* 
caps in relating the work to the larger 
goals. It also may become a barrier 
between the people and activists of 
neighbouring areas. 

(h) The style of work in the group 
or organisation is a very important com¬ 
ponent in, developing a revolutionary 
outlook. The advanced activists must 
reflect a revolutionary culture and re¬ 
volutionary outlook on all aspects of^ 
life-social and personal. The activists 
must also continuously develop flieir own 
culture and help their co-workevs in their 
development. Practice is the most im¬ 
portant feature of a revolutionary per¬ 
son (and his organisation) which distin¬ 
guishes him (and his organisation) from 
all others. 

(Concluded) 
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Study oi the subject. Prof Gupta'* se¬ 
lective and carefully chosen documents 
bring tthe whole question up to date. 
In his book Prof Gupta reexamines the 
historical and constitutional basis of 
ihc claims by India in NEFA areas and 
Aksai Chin and exposes again the 
shallow and disingenuous prnjoft now 
on record. While examining, he dis¬ 
cover; that Aitchison’s Treaties—the. 
authoritative publication of the Foreign 
and Political Department of the British 
Government of India, on which the Gov¬ 
ernment of India relied concerning the 
Simla Conference of HI3-1914 and the 
McMohau Line, is a spurious version 
organised hv Sir Olaf Caroc, suppressing 
the original edition. Incidentally, the 
author makes a study of Caroe's career. 
Sir Olaf had served as the Foreign Sec¬ 
retary of India under the British Rr.i 
during 1939-1945 and was a vehement 
critic of Nehru's policy of non-align¬ 
ment reportedly, the author says, it was 
on his advice that. New Delhi absorb¬ 
ed a large number of Tibetan exiles in 
manning the posts along the. 
whole stretch of the Himalayan frontiers 
after giving them necessary military 
(raining. 

This study lakes severely to task the 
self-serving bureaucracy in the Histori¬ 
cal Division of the Indian Ministry of 
External Affairs, under Dr S. Gopal, son 
of the former President, Dr Radha- 
krishnan. It was on Dr Copal's advice 
that the once-hesitant Nehru came to 
think wrongly that Lidia's claim to the 
Aksai Chin area was 'clearly stronger 
than China's. Like Maxwell, one of the 
author’s prime examples of how miscon¬ 
strued understanding on Aksai Chin h,v 
led to disastrous results, is ihe escala¬ 
tion after Dr Copal's so-called research 
of India’s involvement in <he dispun* 
with China. 


turns of facts including the serious mis¬ 
quotation rf i!k- n*'!y formal definition 
■jf the boundary in the Aksai Chin re~ 
gion which the British ever made to 
China were fir>t discovered to their 
embarrassment by the three American 
authors, Maigaret W. Fisher, Leo E. 
Rosy and Robert A. HutlenWk 
(Himalayan Battleground) who have 
carried oui some original jeseaich in 
the archives of Lidia Office. They, 
have, for example discovered that the 
Chinese boundary marker of 1892 
hiihcrio concealed as “64 mile*, south 
of Sukat ’ \? not in the Kuen Lun range, 
at all as stated in the Indian report but 
on the Karakoram Pas*. They have also 
taken the trouble to louk at the original 
text of the Note (referred to by the 
Indian side in defence of their claim), 
which Sir Cl tude Macdonald handed to 
The Chinese Foreign Office (the Tsungli 
Yamen) on 14 March 1899 and found 
that the Indian official report has gross¬ 
ly misquoted the Note. Had this 1899 
alignment been accepted, the authors 
of Himalayan Battleground note, most 
of the territory currently in dispute 
between New Delhi and Pekin 7 would 
have been conceded to China’. Prof. 
Gupta breaks no fresh ground here but 
hr. admirably sums up all these, important 
points quoting chapter and verse of the 
relative documents for the benefit of 
Indian readers who have no ensv ac¬ 
cess to different books published 
abroad. He has kept his hook to a 
broad political outlook unmistakably 
critical of the Government but without 
any party commitment and discreetly 
general enough in its specific comments 
to escape suppression. 

The author i* at his weakest fn ex¬ 
amining the operation of complex 
tors and concidencie of events' tSwi. 
according to him, prevented resurgent 


Book Review 

t' 

JlHE HIDDEN HISTORY OF THE 
SINO-INDIAN FRONTIER 
By Karunakar Gupta, 

Minerva Associates (Publications) 
Pvt. Ltd. Calcutta. Rs. 30 

P IE title is somewhat misleading. 

The author presents really two 
books— one the hidden history of the 
Sino-Indian frontier, the other on the 
Korean war. The first part remains 
very much the mirror of its author's 
inherits and ‘naturally so; we shall 
confine ourselves to reviewing the first 
part alone. 

The Sjno-Indian border depute -is 
unquestionably one of the decisive 
events, of jour time. And from iW 
* vast output of material coining toge¬ 
ther through the media of modern 
mass communication, the Indian people 
have received but one picture, (he 
official picture of how the dispute and 
the war started. One of the impor¬ 
tant reasons for people being initially 
taken in was the massive victory of 
the Chinese army in 1962. “The 
facis arc clear enough. You cannot 
have this taking place suddenly 
without planning and arrangement pre¬ 
viously”, this was the logis Nehru put 
forward when a journalist questioned 
him, "what is your source of informa¬ 
tion that there was a well-planned ag¬ 
gression against South Korea?” Years 
later the same Nehru told a correspon¬ 
dent that "a thorough study of docu¬ 
ments has rather convinced him that 
the real motives of this conflict Lave, 
been in the policy of Dr Syngman 
Rhec” (Quoted by the author in the 
book under review). Similarly a 
thorough study of documents refilling 
i6 the Sino-Indian dispute will con¬ 
vince the honest enquirer that the real 
motives of this conflict have been in 
the policy of the Government of India 
egged on, on the one hand by the 
USA and Britain, and by the USSR in 
particular op the other internationally 
and by the right reaction locally. 
While Neville Maxwell’s India’s China 
War (the latest edition including the 
.postscript) is the most comprehensive 
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The Indian case presented in the Re¬ 
port. of the Officials has been much ad¬ 
mired in the West, Sir Olaf Caroe once 
described it as worthy of an Oxford 
college and thought that Socrates 
would not have found fault with it : 
yet there can be no doubt that it has 
led astray many people including the 
noted journalist N. J. Nanporia (The 
Sino-lnian Dispute)] most of all Nehru, 
on 9 number of crucial points. -Distor. 
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A M<u m Jrutii uniimg and making rhcir 
own contribution He quotes an m- 
teieMing letei fiom Nehru to Six B N 
Kau about the lole of the U£>A. Britain 
uk! th< INiiR t is- 1 -\ is India and 
t hina T!u lettu had been quoted much 
^urlici in a Frontiei at tide, but goes no 
fuUhox I he iol<s of the different 
'Mitt, m the Nno Indian di pules Ivm 
not been fhoiouphI> ills estimated 
ihe ,ymjMlhs fel« fu t Inin as the 
pow i wa< hoi’ll mtuial and 
lohounbb I Ini wo)knc>s ,-,1) born 
t<II Mod <W not < onf* i th di\m« 
mdit ot doin« \ And in this con¬ 

sul btlv n» huh an I Chin Indn has 
been m tin \ lung tiom beginning to end 
lh< Kotirni pa incident of 2\ Otfoboi 
|t)v> *' n i lird «r> much heat 

With Khiushrbrv makinc * public 

statement aannm Chim thu xddmv 
fml t< tht f* i m»>v' i»noun tiom lh 
1 B ^ Mullins own lesfimonv 

fM' » i 1 With Ntluu pp 243-244) 

U) h \t pnn ingmififd bv ihe Intrlh 
gene Branch of tl\» (jovctnmeni <»f 
Indi 

While the Govermunl ol Inch) pub 
li<ly u u d Chiii n( ‘in provoked »y- 
i?i<s jon it he fs i 4 \ p wnhnt tV 
iinuu <<n<lv\ (i the (loveinrmnl h| urn 
tot j KnocH'ori ind wionon w» 
squ »*tv I d (ii i’*u Jut< IIit?eme Burciu 
In inv < * Indn* »i< icadv i o In 

h** # thin#/' ahou dim Gov» rnmen* 
ihrt h i I d u i 1 u, roinn in nu 

(' » 1’ 1 1M 

Probadh f) n* » 
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Young Women For 

Social iRni 

1 ROM \ ( (>RRi SI’ONDI N 1 

TU YDhRABAf) and Secunderabad, ihc 
iwin cities, iccentiy had to 
then a edit amusing and colourful 
demonstrations bv young women dad in 
implt and rolourful sans, against 
ohscunty. 

Hie women belonging to the Piogics- 
iv# Oiganisation ol Women (popularly 
known vs POW) mo*«ly college gnls— 
somt in fheir s W eel sixteen^ and inam 
in th# price of their life -launched the 
anu ol scenitv campaign between Jmu 
iiv 20 and 25 Several batches went 
round and tarred obscene cinema 
pelvis and staged demolish uions m 
liont of ‘hops selling poinographa 

literatim and # inenia hoiPts show 1112 
vulgu film 

Mi*s Rukunim Meuon the geneial 
ccretx'y of the oiginizilion, told ihh 
<or»esponde it that m their picketing of 
x cinem house at Sr cunderibud, th# 
dtmonMtaloi* did not hesitate to fight 
with the police un|j| Some ob t #'#ne 
’>ostei u ,h* theatre weie pulled 

down Accoidinfr to Miss K I alii ha 
he pu id# m of t lie organise ion, the 
people w'le \(ty mud) helpful and co¬ 
operative and a few rmc-troers walked 
out ol tlie theatu can aftei huviny 
tukeis It demonstrated tlm suh- 
dmty the public Ind extended to 
th#«i c mpupn agein»l obscenity 
The Progres i\e OigmiMtion of 
^#unen whnb was foimed a few 
months ago hid tr* face seveial difli- 
cnltus fiom leachonuy sections ind 
tJi#^ poluc too Immediately iftei 
fornung the organisation the\ v\\e a 
eill fm t demonsiration against th> 
dnviv vsfem Ahout 600 wom#*n 
in ni h d ihrough tlie mam centres of 
Hvdei bad laismg do* n s against the 
dowh The suowth of the Oi 

gamsrihon did not pbise the Akhfli 
Rhmtisa X'ldlivnithr P m isb k! the 

siudent wing of the lann Sanph some 
of vdm*e members went to the extent 
of manlundlinfr »n office-bearer of the 
oiganisation Thu sparked off a We 
protert demonsti ttion of not ontv POW 


but d o inn students of OtmaniA Um 
w'\ v The> went tn pi ore sion to the 
virsjty They went m pioce^joti to tht 
against the students responsible for 
misdeed l he PDSU (Prog) essivec De 

mouatic Students* Union) suod foui 
squaie in ,u))poil of the demand LaUi 
some F > 0Sl T numhen were upmttdlv 
beaten by memhM of \ r dioii,m 
students organisation 1 hi point ulti 
match filed 1 rase s* 1111 t ^ome stu 
dents who were dlegcd in lii\# min 
Inndled the gill •lurhnt 

I lie PD^U roncluded it til I pio 
Mtici.il confticiK# v toi»pl» of mouth 
heck anc! it piodumid the >M \in#*unt 
»t NV 4 Oemocntn RmoIuPoii i it 
goal P \1 ,u d uppmt o tlu 

armed ,tiugglev led hi lh# *uhel uid 
ol lie 1 exploited chss»e in th ^1 it f n /1 
in other paits of th# couiihv 

111 » bdnved thr POW l< 

worm, ns wing of th# PDM 1 . d \\rx< 
the ^ un# p/»l u d °o *1 

At <he end of do nt ob m 
campaign the POW held a pul lie ,om 
MU' *1 Naiiyam Girb lh It 

< burned that then ix day t rnp um 
had served In expos# the Mnm^ful is 
tern to which obscenity has peivirhd 
om cult me 1h#v mui ed (he iMi 
tude nf * lit fuMiimi n v ah illow 
ad\# itisements ihrouph \ nous mass 
media poi + ri\]iig women as “sex 
ohjeel 1 ** and cojnmMciahni (he f uale 
body The organisation stands foi the 
dignify of women and h n pledg« d to 
fight for equditv with men m a *r ; h“l 
society 

The POW has about 50^ memhej nt 
present, in the twin ciht alom md 
many moie will he enrolled m thr n 
future, iccoidmp to an orgimsn It 
has bupehe TuupetSi Knimo <^ai 
Waiangil and n few n+hei towns 
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Albinos In Tht* 
Ascendant 

l k SHUKI A 

A ate a disci edited lot tli ' 

** niav have been fak' attei ill 
But albinos in i ommand ate i fad of 
life \ou i i 1 e^iapi tl t m, ihtv ait 
II <wr V)ij i m’t oppote them, lhe\ 
*tir oigaiimd and too powerful India 
n hem uii It i the Hindu i, Muslims and 
In III ti h Now il p in dn i‘n< Ibnio 
whose mpoiahsm is loiduig it mei in 
nin\ iHintiKs of the Third Wold 
\\luu Albion left it mouiUd the al 
bum to ni)< tlu niiivf Briton i 
' piop» i foi a cult ilia 1 powei, Ind 
mcIuIou * nor tied tlv ilbimj foi Mu 
dp Bung u dlrn« w is no mine i 
n» it her une tlu hidge of distinc¬ 
tion, tlu pictM of i p impend nnld 
tin pas* pint ti pm itism tncl the chaitei 
to the ilssul of pimlevis 

Thus it w \ Mi. t they i urn to the com 

minding height* Tluy mouthed the 

loquacmc i d mam us leaim fiom th# 
Bntons so efficiently tha ihe Bntons 
fell more than convinced and liter 
vindicated about their wisdom m hand 
Inc* o\ei tin &ub-cont incut to a set of 
people who however bi7uiie u» look at, 
weie nevertheless found a fit role which 
not only lrhabihtaled them but also the 
Briton who had only seemingly, depot 
ed, but who had taken good c.ue lo 
leinforce his piesence fiom among his kh in 
mmas handpicked fiom amonp the na¬ 
tives so favoured just for being albinos 
Befoie we proceed m out exegesis, let 
(OD explain what an albino is “Hu 
Tuan bring marked by congenital ab¬ 
sence of colouring pigment m *km and 
ban, which aie white and eyes, which 
aie pink and unable to beai ordinary 
light; any animal -o distinguished’", 
Bntons were farsighted in choosing them 
is successor* foi albinos mostly tended 
lo procieatc dbinos Thu> th* heirloom 
of British gift remained within the clan 
These native dummies of the whites 
could be only mwardly albinos; exter¬ 
nally they irmained black and brown, 
ttieir mighty efforts to undo their colour 
notwithstanding 

Deceptively enough the albinos so 


»hostn look exactly like tlu rest of na 
live But o smell them out of the loi 
"equip tin kmc! of genius necessary 
toi *ni tiim mrl samplmg the vanou* 
varieties of tea Fhe British were good 
at that and as the history of colonialism 
show.*, the French and Portuguese were 
no le&s 

Because the advantages of bung "un 
ible in bcai oidinaiv light” were too 
manifest both to th Briton and the 
kfMlo albino a handicap was rendu 
d into a bon in /1 for both Th r albino 
v ould not set in the day And at 
msdit it will be the duty of tht mphl to 
w itch him foi the plow-woim that hi 
was hi m thr process hmno beci 
ibsolvid fiom tlu function of *etm 
Suited tine evuvbody Thu the nun 
tie of uithouiy having devolved on the 
nlbmcw thiv b ul o piovt worthy of the 
‘rust reposed u them end acquit them¬ 
selves m the best intmest* of then god 
fitheij Cl os conscious a* the Briton 
notoriously is, he imparted thos viluts, 
alone wtth his flan foi making i fast 
buck to the subcontmenial albinos A 
few wml to the white countries m oidei 
to avoid being dubbed ilbmos Some 
of them cieated litre itself cabib \nd 
covens of albino men and women Still 
ofbeis became hangers-on of th twu 
classes and got admittance to tlu sun 
hunmng club as enand boys nr scaven- 
gcis for a mass ol porttige The diffi 
cultv wa&, even those who once ”lnd 
been” to the mother country (which wa 
well advmtised), did no! come hack * 
horse if they had gone a donkey The 
mnacle lay in then wide acmplanc* o- 
ahoise aftei then letum, even when tlu 
fellow albinos, besides otheis were unani 
mons about their having remained unbio 
ken oonkeys Hoises oi donlevs, when in 
the ‘"mother countw" they did not learn 
the things wheieby the White oi Bntnn 
is held m esteem the woild over, but 
tbe things he is In ed foi oi, in all fvn 
ness to him, he plainly lacks Not 
only did they-the “have beens” the 
locals a id tlu toadies speak their n<» 
tive languages with an English accent 
they took the specn! trouble of being 
judicious in the mrftei by speaking 
English in such esoteiic accents as fo 
be (intelligibly onlv among the fellow 
albinos and none else This helped m 
two wav*i The naive mistook them to 


be knowluigcahlt host who know 
better, Wins f mi im nunibc i did no 1 
bruit aboui thm piohuency ip iguoi 
m 

Ah foi th i oui v > pit,} « » o 

iutuie they cared * fi$ What they did 
rue about wvs ihui u vii perks pitch 
foikin^ then sols'- ind diufditus and 
m-1 iws into podi p» it ions hivm * pin 
k*hs «nd i unt duo d limner thru 

pockets fiom public funds nil < h UitRs 
huvmi' government pi ojxi tv dm ilic«p 
vie win' blue film "pm tfv sw ipning 
%vi\t •. ind pnl fmnds p the ”m ’ thmy. 
upholstuinr themselves iHe» tlu ru 
cus down ‘pcmm» manes and ab^ko* 
of It us-Komeo loinbin di m, ircl thu 
gouu» along” with fhen bluer vel 
on ind botloin-hus»mc d ugbt n 

You rutnmayf thn hou p cs thiuuph but 
von won’t find » t ood book oi nuu* »- 
/mt, ihen bum no pljco foi tficst s»u 
pnfliiuic in f ice if tin foinidable fm 
niture, dim drcot f lieqo< ^ juvenilr pike 
boxes and hip-swmgmp luibben t \n\ f ot 
Blank in mvtbinf' noble «>i gmt otlin 
>bout tlu molhti 'ountiy oi Indn lliev 
HiKfy prdth about * liiokv^” m fin 
Vedas, and similai profundiitf^s, \no 
aic applauded fm it The toddler m 
then homes mfli* t on you it tl » mstuuf 
of the p^icnts, mumbling stid moi p tu>- 
Mtics which von in j>n u d d >u mu 
sery ihvmcs suny foi tin kudo* veu 
dutifully pvy Pvyin" f>r you) pin ^ 
Never mmd You m>v thu git into 
the told Foiheii, flitfu fuPnv Ihc 
puachsc, oi a pailicit of it nm ci>me 
to be >outs, m dm comst of Vime 
*ew nd for ‘uffeunp nonsense nnd pi c 
tiding it m \om luin 

The kuid of books md mapi/i u 
the scions of the albino keep flvim* in 
ihe house for demon trnfion elTfcl is 
ihfii eldeis do the fudge m the draw¬ 
ing loom instead of in the kitchen - 
would shame a chaiwonnn of PwdMul 
The dbmo mail and fern dt mst »*\d of 
feeling guillv foi pos^ mg conhaband 
articles from ahioid bra? about n loud 
and long enoutdi to ensure thu none 
among neighbour, rel tives and acqu 
aintances mi then b'inj' ihe m »H 
The vulgarities and vanutie» thvt thev 
talk, the conspunoudy os 1 ntalioi hv 
ing they flaunt, and the demonstalive 
wastefulness they indulge oa certmomal 
occasions show them innocent of a Inrd 
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called dines and a bug called social 
concern. They did not get it from the 
VintCi who are'plain stupefied at the 
spectacle. They did not owe it to the 
poor in ihe neighbouihood, who feel 
further dazed, if not aggrieved, for sup¬ 
posedly it is only at the instigation of 
some ideologically committed blokes 
that the slumdwelleis fed alienated 01 
aggrieved. 

While in the ies| of the world— the 
white world of cruise, foi llvnA alone 
exists foi the albinos, congenitally my¬ 
opic and sun-scared it is the intelli¬ 
gentsia which pi ©tests the imquites and 
articulates the populat grievances against 
the oligopolist, in India not a streak 
of efthev ethi* s »u intellectual integrity 
or social accountability touches the al¬ 
bino literates busy making dough while 
the going h good Become an albino, 
and hey pieslo, ministership^ army gene 
ralship, vice-c li.'uuellorship* mcmheiship 
of Public f»cr\K> Commission, or .1 dele- 


1 

s 

i 


gallon abioad, chairmanship of this 
or that Commission, appearance on the 
TV as pcimaiicnl inteiviewei, piojects 
worth lakhs to prove th \t women Hait¬ 
ians tiibals “have yet a long way to 
go to benefit fully from the constitifrional 
provisions in favour of them*’ etc. will 
clutter your wav. 

Among them aie manv sham radicals 
ughtigts, icnegades and plain chame¬ 
leons who change the tune according 
to the weathei. Lacking woefully in 
aesthetic and intellectual equipment 
they conjui<> ’their own abracadabra to 
sound impressive. “pcUametlris of de¬ 
mocracy**, “alternatives to tngnation 
and disoider”, “syncretic modalities of 
transition**, “participatory pacification of 
the masse** 1 , and such like gibberish. 
This qualifies them as experts foi abroad 
oi as ndivseis to the government. That 
u. to cheat the people by evei newci 
phrase-mongering. Th e paid stooges are 
wordsmiths, and know their job well. 

They have not heard of Ethiopia where 
th© albino i denied a famine having kil¬ 
led millions! Ethiopians decapitated 
them when iVir turn came. Ignorant of 
Mary Stuait they know only of Marie 
Antoinette, and are profforitry us only 
her classic advice to eat cake if we have 
no bread The uotives, we, veiy much 
like to art on this, but the national cake 
is with the albinos and the bread with 



then toadies. People have a hard choice 
between being herbivorcse and carnivores. 
Thus while people become animals in any 
event, the albino? continue to be “dis¬ 


tinguished animals’*. The albino is part 
of the domino theory, quite naturally. 
Foi confirmation, see some of the co^.^i 
tries of Asia, Africa and I^atin Americj, * 


A Trip To Kerala 

Aniriidha (inn a 


HE joumty from Calicut to Trivan- 

^ drum was a memorable one. The 
winding valleys, with their mlhcs of 
mche. of neatly cultivated land and 
unending rows of coconut and banana 
trees and also—as the bus took twisted 
turns- sudden glimpses of the sea 
all this and much more gladdened the 
heart. In Kerala, no land is left fallow' 
by t’hc indolence of man; on the con¬ 
trary, human labour seems to have blen¬ 
ded itself with nature in order to enrich 
ind not to spoil its bounties. 

It n the picturesque cleanlmes of 
Kerala towns and vilhges which strikes 
most a casual visitor. Imagine, for in¬ 
stance, villages without malaria-infest¬ 
ed and stale pools of water where wo¬ 
men and children go to bathe and fall 
sick; imagine no pile of dirt scattered 
on the wayside or in a marketplace, and 
—also -- imagine no spitting on the 
loads. Can such a plare be found any¬ 
where on the lap of mother India ? 

It is unbelievable but true. During 
the journev, we faced the problem of 
pisposing of the remains of lunch we 
had taken in the bus. If we had thrown 
them on the road it would have 
been marked incivility on our part to 
a people who love cleanliness. In vain 
we searched for n familiar mountain of 
dirt to throw our burden. Finally, 
we pushed the remains in our bags un¬ 
til we reached a hotel in Trivandrum. 
“Where do you throw your rubbish 
It was the first thing I asked of the 
hotel manager! 

How came the Malayalee hive no 1 
imbibed the durable quelities of modern 
Indian culture e.g.. dirt, uncleanliness, 
and rowdy behavioui in the market¬ 
place? Nowhere in any Kerala town 
did we come across a violent scene which 
is the afternoon tamaaha everyone en¬ 
joys free of cost in India *» capital city 


One observed, in fact, a calculated ic-. 
gubniv in the hchavioui of the Mata- 
yalee. For instance, in no place did 
we find a queue being broken or rushed 
bv Umghlooking hooligans. (Again, a 
familiar sight in Delh»)- A queue to 
me who is physically weak—has come 
to signify the symbol of civilisation , 
Foi it indicates one’s accept an< c of the " 
righls of one’s fellow-being a habit riot 
known to the inhabitant 1 of the Gang* 
tic valley. 

Is it possible tint Kerdan ethics Ins 
been influenced by sotnr external factor* 
l was told that both Christianity and 
Islam played an iinporianl role in maul 
dim? the culluie of Kerala. The num 
ber of Catholic churches we saw on the 
way were not only architecturally per* ' 
feci but they mererd with ease with 
their rfeiglibouring suiroundings. It \s 
also possible that some exotic element 
(could be Aiabic or Portuguese) has 
given Kerala its unique pattern of hu¬ 
man settlement. The villages and the 
towns, literally speakii.^, blend with the 
one another. Villages wind up into 
•mall lowns at the end of which unroll 
ihe coconut arms far off into the minim, 
A Kerala village is not a cluster of ho¬ 
mesteads as we find in the North. Ins¬ 
tead, the land sprawls jwtween oiv 1 
homestead and another, lengthening all 
the time from one pnd to the other of 
the State* One may ask if this pat¬ 
tern makes an impact on Kerala's socio¬ 
economic insitutions. Perhaps it makes 
an average Malayalee individualistic 
which allows him to stress his peuonal 
achievement. If this explanaton is as 
good as any other, then it also explains^ 
why so many Malayalee leave thfeir homes 
to go far off for a living. This is not some¬ 
thing pecular with the Malayalee—aftrr 
all the Punjabis or Gurjaratls (and ear¬ 
lier the Bengalis) leave Ihetr homes in 
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search of jobs in all parts of the world. 
«-Yet, whereas an emigrant from the North 
is forced to leave because of acute po¬ 
verty, the average Malayalee has an 
^aate love for adventure. 

* i Whatever be the Masons for emigre 
jton, one thing is certain i.e„ no Mala- 
jfalee ever leaves hj> home for good ! 
*. After earning his livelihood and saving 
\rapital, he invariably returns;—which 
perhaps explains (i) the insatiable land 
1 hunger in the Stale; and (ii) the boom 
m the construction industly. Far too 
# many Malayalee reldm hoim* to build 
iiouscs wheirver they can, and* as I was 
told, m such cities a* Trivandrum and 
^ Cochin, land is sold al the price of 
gold. The construction industry, on the 
other hand, helps to give employment 
lo daily workers and creates, on the 
other, congestion in the cities. But po¬ 
pulation pressure in Keialn is not exac¬ 
tly the usuit of natural increase (one 
^vould like to know whether the Bengalis 
breed moie than the Malayalee); it is 
m foci a reflection of the quest for a 
home by the lctuminsc Malayalee in the 
land of Ins birth. 

Bogpar* are srnice m any pail of. 
Kciala. Those wc met weie immigrant 
beggars fiom Tamil Nadu! The tom- 
L para live prosperity of the poorer sec- 
non of Kerala cannot be gauged from 
statistics of per capita income; nevci- 
l holes*, it is true. 

What about politics^ Again, one <an 
merelv 1 elate some impressions. It 

struck me that an average Malayalee, 
especially when educated, is inordinately 
fond of talking He can talk hours 
without end on any topic. Perhaps his 
4 loquacity also seeks an outlet through 
-group activities; nen^e the proliferation 
of political groups and factions. 

% Has politics risen above caste? One 
journalist averred that all Ezavas are 
CPM and most Nairs are CPI- Muslims 
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are generally in the Muslim League, 
while the Christians support the Kerul* 
Congress. From all evidence it ap¬ 
peared that the CPI has lost its mass 
base, though it still haVa galaxy of im- 
peutant personalities. This is not sur¬ 
prising, considering that the CPI is the 
only puity in India which has generals 
without an aimyl 

What about' the CPM? It has definitely 
mass support; but its dilemma is a pe¬ 
culiar one. For quite some time the 
parly has been in the opposition and this 
is bothering the (cadetship. The lattei 
has begun wondering about its own fu- 
tui«\ What will happen in case the party 
docs not come to power? Will not the 
leader lose their patronage? A young 
teaches at Calcutta told me “Like other 
paities. CPM leaflets also do not want 
younger elements lo climb up to positions 
of responsibility. In their eyes, we must 
always remain workers to hold rallies, 
to pul up posters, and to s r mg their 
plane". How long will this continue? 
one wonders. Thai reminds me how 
often 1 nave listened to lectures by 
CMP leaders wtio may have kept 
the fire in iheii heart burning but who 
seem lo have never grown beyond the 
1950s. But that is another story. 

The one disturbing aspect in Kerala 
life is the hold of vested groups on the 
educational system. The minority s<hool« 
and colleges aie run by Christian mis¬ 
sionary societies and Muslim trust. Be 
cause there is a great rush for education, 
I was told that it has become normal 
on the part of school managements to 
demand 5,000 to 10,000 rupees for each 
admission. Similarly, teaching appoint¬ 
ments arc only made when the appointee 
pays a pagree of anything between 30,000 
and 100,000 rupees! Of course, as one 
university teacher said, this keeps alive 
the dowry system in Kerala. In ordei 
to pav the amount of money, a new tea- 
chei mises the amount from his bride’s 
family -• and if ihe bride becomes an 
earning member then ii promises quick 
returns on the original iapital. It is a 
sad commentary on the political life of 
Kerala that no Minister (Congress, Com- 
munifei or United, Front) has so far 
beefn able to break the hold of the vest¬ 
ed interests on the educational system. 
Nevertheless, best wishes lo the youngei 
generation of Kerala. 


The Weather Story 

P/VIKAKAR 

f HL cditoi was angiy over the story 
that had appeared in today's 
papet. bethji wcfoild not' have liked/ 
lo ice u, at least in hi* paper. Natu¬ 
rally, the bo*s was in a mood to deliver 
sermon* always Marling with a “when 
I was working on.. 

“Publish whatever the grandma like* 
10 read", he snapped. “For instance the 
weat'nei stories, heavy mid Miu-strok.cs 
snowfall etc. .Natural calamity report 
especially il deaths ure involved, a&e 
moit widely read. Just like crime sto¬ 
nes”. 

At tins point be nmernbered some- 
Hung. “Fatiakai, what happened to 
that npe story in which the police com¬ 
missioner** *on’s friend was involved?” 

‘.Sir, the Mmisterii 1\V iang up to 
say....” 

He interrupted--“that is, all light, 
we shall discuss it latct”. 

Nexl morning oui paper cannd, 
“chilly wcathci in city”. The day aftei 
it was more chilly, lienee, “city braves 
cold”. Etc., etc. 

In the mornings mail we received a 
letter from a reader (a retired govern¬ 
ment servant luined a chronic letter- 
wulci) along with a clipping supposed 
to be from our Id si year’s papei. It 
was a story on “chilly weather in city”, 
F was the .v.ine story as printed m the 
latest issue: mercury fell to season's 
lowest. .dense fog . people shivering., 
ilumdwellers and shelterless had a tough 
lime . . etc. etc. Not a woid differed. 
Just like one of those Diwaii and New 
Year greetings that ippear in the papers 
every year. 

Next morning we had, to borrow the 
editor’s trim, a stoiy of ’human interest’; 
old woman found dead, I bad a suspi¬ 
cion. Went through the old files. The 
sanm story «*gain. E\cn the date was 
the same; Jan 26. And she was found 
on the same spot; under ihc open sky- 
near Raj Bhavan. 

The photograpliers were having a 

The review of Small Town Stories 
(March 15) was done by Amartya 
Mukhopadhyay. 
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i i*k in t (As l Ik \ sav a pic can 
tell lif ) Oli^ such lovely shots, 
lhe our who who had brought the dead 
kid's pic will certainly got some inter¬ 
national pme 

Tht de‘k had also a busy lime The 
P t-sipping la/v boys were excited 
“Ten killed, says BTI,* one {would 
limit After half-in-houi another 
would announce “LNI says 12**. 

I he hguic would go mounting in 
fact the aguicici had no difficulty in 
suplymg the latest scoic for then 
office* wcie just mo* tlu street and 
they hid c\<h i man planted in tht 
oilin' ol+irc 

But ii wi i tough competition 
lor n ian<* if one diy LNI would 


kill two people less than their rivals, 
pat would come a 'service' on tele¬ 
printer fiom the HQ: Why We Missed 
Two 

The moffusil coi respondents had 
also a pretty good time Only once 
out poor fellow was caught “Forty 
killed", he wired We tang back for 
*ht bieak-up He gave it, we calcu¬ 
lated, the total came to 53! 

The cditoi entered the hall what 
is the *<oie n 102 Good job, 
Keep up the spirit bova John, you 
go ind givt a stoiy on the old woman 
who wi> found dead befon my bouse, 
And take the photographer along Get 
a good snap And by Jove! it is too 
told htrt Chapiasi, bring a heater 


Theatre Centre Comedy 

By A Drama Critic 


H \jVv \ l O\ Ban -rgi’<* comtd* 
Kubo K^urte Saap was staged at 
the Academj oi I me Aits on March 19. 
a* pait of the Centre’s Festival. 

A w« ik mysltiv uith touches of drol¬ 
ler which 1 ips< into oiclmarmess aftci 
a while would ,us1 < bout sum up the 
pliy. Ih< betting is a small wayside 
Mat ion in Bihar. A gioup of old men 
and a worn\u live logetliei thuving on 
(lien luquiMllunfss nd hypochondria 
when ,t sounc, gul, one of the cronies’ 
giatul-rl wlitai, arrives suddenly and 
liven up tlu scent Her youthful radi¬ 
ance bowls o\< i two young men of op- 
poule 1 cupel mmis and there follow *• 
i b*tlc hoi sc pi iv and « good amount of 
uninhibited laut hiei In the meantime, 
a mm otic old woman, mothei of one of 
the jinlois, drcoveis the existence of a 
hidden lit v ui<* and Lbcu is a spate of 
lurlivt wluspns * nd imanlatory icci- 
I d* lo lend credibility lo the tieasuie 
hunt In the end, ) gang of professional 
< looks woikmg lntrd m glove with one 
nf tlit seemingly innocent lesidents of 
the dtepv BiTm town speeds up the 
movement nl the pin and the feverish 
treasure hunt leads to the unearthing 
of a sinister pioi to ,ulu!*t i itc medicines 
1 mm Roi >* the ^< fntrie scientist 
Pvanmohm. suves his own >pecial brand 


ol tired slapstick with a lew repetitive 
gummicks thrown in for good measure 
Dip^nwila Roy as Herniata was good in 
an unobtrusive sort of way while Debra) 
Roy in the role of the airogant young 
man was unifoimly wooden and uncon- 
vimmi' In a play of this kind the 
i^ht of a pretty youns ml who is 
perennially m llw tl ices of laughtei 
does gladden one’s heart bill is that al 1 
Ni in had 1 o offei Tlu other ciome:> 
uid the doctoi fiom Ranclu went in foi 
some real old-fashion* cl Maid acting 
reminiscent of some of the very medi- 
o« ic North Calcutta plays which go on 
endlessly without creating a ripple 
Dbara Roy was dowmiphl boung as the 
m \d old woman obsessed with hidden 

ueisurcs and neuiotic aberrations Tlu 
pin fell short of being uproarrowdy 
lunny nid \ one left the ball, one fell 
no deep Murine within 

llu stage-sets, however, were leali- 
stically got up incQrpoidtmg three sepa¬ 
rate houses nthei compactly The 
splintered light lent mystery to the 
niffh* scenes with the pilferers going 
rbout their shady business as stealthily 
\n possible 



S0R0SH1 

Sarat Chaiidia’* immortal novel -• 
Soroshi, as dramatized by Theatre Cen¬ 
tre, gave us a whiff of the typical vi! 
ldge ethos at the turn of the centum 
Jibananda Chowdhury, the ruthless tax 
collecting zemindar who goes thiough 
a change of heart before he finally die 
of alcoholic dissipation; Soroshi, the 
Bhaira/i, nuismp within herself the 
abrasive memeu us of an abortive mar- 
liage and capable of steadfast love and 
liehls of nobilily, the village elders 
anxious as jsnal to preserve the sanc¬ 
tity of their temple and then fossili7- 
eJ way of life and theming endlessly 
to that puipo c. t'hc robuM villagers 
with their clearly defined sense of 
loyalty and chivaliy - all these were tlu 
highlights oi this drama bringing to life 
all the absurd complixities and latent 
pathos of a Bengali village society lest 
ing htavil) on feudal trappings 
iaiun Roy’ depiction of the met amor¬ 
phous m Jibananda’s chaiacter from 
a dytd-m the-wool villain to a m\n ic 
pent mg foi hiS pist sins and wanting 
despciutely lo imbue his life with a 
son** of ourpose was cjuite powerfulb 
achiestd Dipanwita Rov .seemed to 
have outgrown the role of Soroshi and 
i vnmgcr person m ihe role could Ins 
diawn more sympathy Wt got more 
thin just a flavour of lustit wjhnevs in 
tlu performance of Shnomom (anndyn 
md som* othci wlnle Nirmal as tin 
b riistei, was a 1 rifle loo self-conscious, 
and Snvi Hoon as the magistrate, atro- 

( lOU * 1 

Tire lhrec-in one set wi* well utilised 
md the light effects of a some! in the 
death scene were imp«cssive It was a 
welcome c Irannc 'o see Tallin Roy taik- 
hnp i serious ^haract*» role with finesse, 
rnd competence 
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Nandikar’s Bhalomanush 

Bv an Average Tiif.atrec.okk 


A FTER the usual decade gap, the 
** Bengali 1 theatre seems* to have 
lately discovered Brecht and promptly 

* claimed him as its own. Brechtian is 
the word one comes across most frequen 
tly, whatever it may mean. Apparently 
it is a portmanteau adjective which 

^accommodates a respectable number of 
meanings. Since each of the discove¬ 
rers is certain that the other chaps*— 
the audience included—are not sure of 
what tricks the enigmatic playwright 
was really up to, he has a wonderful 
time informing others by way of either 
producing one of his plays or, more 
qodmmonly. commenting on what 
Brecht,, really meant. 

* We, the poor audience, not knowing 
what he wrote or vdiat he meant .have 
(o wait for the comments of self-ap¬ 
pointed authorities on Brecht to learn 
whether he was being given by the 
Bengali theatre a fair deal or a raw 
one, whether he is being treated in an 
adult manner or not, whether the de¬ 
vices of a particular production were 
the genuine stuff or just counterfeit. 

-Rut before one has been enlightened 
by the name-dropping reviewers and 
“critics" one has already seen the play, 
and has either enjoyed it, liked it, ad¬ 
mired the acting, and been stimulated 
into thinking about it. or has done or 
felt none of these things. Which, in 
the final analysis, is all there is to 
i seeing n play. 

* Nandikar’s Bhalomanush, an adapta¬ 
tion of Brecht’s The Good Person of 

v Szechwan, is enjoyable and well pro¬ 
duced. After seeing it who needed 
to be told that the^mport of the play 
was that in a 'ffioney-nexus capitalist 
society a person trying to be good has 
all the chips stacked against him? And 
that a person could not be good and 
prosperous at the same time ? One got 
the message; more importantly, one was 
entertained. Add to that, the fart 
J that the acting, by and large, was ex¬ 
cellent and the production pleasing. What 

* more should one want? 

The tale of the Good Person can be 


told in a few words. The Gods descend 
to earth to try to find one good person. 
They choose a poor prostitute. She 
finds that she cannot remain both good 
and prosperous as too many people 
impose on her. So she assumes the 
personality of a supposed male cousin 
and survives by ruthlessness. The prob¬ 
lem of a moral person in an immoral 
society is, however, left unresolved. 

The Bengali adaptation by Ajitesh 
Bannerji is more than what the review¬ 
ers are fond of describing as competent. 
It has a Bengali twang and a local fla¬ 
vour which is not to say that the ori¬ 
ginal, judging from John Willet’s Eng¬ 
lish translation, has been in any way 
lost. The three Chinese gods have 
been appropriately transformed into the 
Hindu trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Maheswar. They have the distinctive 
traits of popular belief and communi¬ 
cate easily. 

The burden of the play lies heavily 
on the shoulders of Shanta, the poor 
prostitute Keya Chakrabortty carries 
the burden without faltering, which is 
saying . something. Indeed, the role, 
the double role in fact, demands the 
employment of resources and reserves 
which only a very good actress has and 
can call upon. Her brisk movements, 
vocal control and quick change of per¬ 
sonality from Shanta to Shantaprasad, 
an act of put upon, behaviourial 
schizophrenia were utterly delightful to 
watch even if in the mining scene 
with her unborn child she overdid 
things a bit. 

Which is what Ajitesh Bannerji as 
Makhan Babu, the owner of the hair¬ 
dressing saloon, never does. In fact 
he slightly underplays. the role. But 
then Mr Bannerji with his stage per¬ 
sonality and trained voice can afford 
to do so. The unemployed waster 
Govinda has, of course, no qualms about 
imposing on Shafita. Normally one 
would not expect him, in theatrical con¬ 
vention to be a sympathetic character. 
But Brecht would never spoil the fun 
by not making a rascal a loveable one. 


In any case, in Rudraprasad Sengupta’s 
rendering of the role he was what I 
believe Brecht wanted Sun to be. He 
matched the mixture of rascality, pathos 
and helplessness by an appropriate mix¬ 
ture of incongruous gestures without 
unduly stressing the physical part of it. 

Of the production as a whole, one 
felt that the songs, dances and the 
choreography could, perhaps, be im¬ 
proved upon. They detracted some¬ 
what from the merit of this enjoyable 
and instructive production of Nandikar. 
It is heartening that it has proved po¬ 
pular with the average theatregoer. 

Letters 


“Locals and Outsiders’’ 

With reference to .Mr D. Prem- 
pati’s letter (March 15), I must 
plead guilty that I .have not read the 
book The History Makers. Nor do I 
feel inspired to go in for such an exer¬ 
cise even after Mr Prempati’s challen¬ 
ging advocacy in ils favour. There is a 
large body of literature on Gandhi. Per¬ 
haps I had my preferences and Mr I, K. 
Sbukla had his. .Supposing our choices 
were mutually exclusive and cancelled 
each other, the net result would not 
project as fearful a picture of Gandhi 
as Mr Shukla’s conclusions did. But I 
leave it at thal so that my reputa¬ 
tion for having “religious sensibilities” 
remain^ untarnished! 

Mr Prempati has fuilher argued, like, 
a clever lawyer, in favour of Mr 
Shukla’s advocacy of the Central rule in. 
Manipur when Mr Alimuddin added ‘one 
more contradiction—a purely fake anti¬ 
thesis between locals and outsider’s,—to 
the several other contradictions of the 
class he was serving. Mr Shukia, we 
are made to believe, “did no more than 
call altegtion to this additional night¬ 
marish contradiction”. “Nightmarish” 
to whom? To “locals’* or to “out¬ 
siders” ? According to Mr Prempati, 
Mr Shukia wanted to fight “the specific 
contradiction” in Manipur with the help 
of Mrs Gandhi’s hrrd ; < from New Delhi 
because “the local tingods” were “found 
whipping up such mass frenzy as ac¬ 
tually drives out innumerable Sbukla*^ 
not only from Manipur, but also frojj 
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livelihood*’. Tlur, “the only rational 
option” was to invite a bigger “outsid- 
er(*)”, tyrants from New Delhi, to 
keep the “livelihood" of “innumerable 
Shjukl.is” intact »n Manipui asd else¬ 
where f 

The tcrm> bandied about m Mr 
Prempali’s wonderful thesis are Maoist. 
Thj, gives us a clear clue why over 
50 years of existence of a communist 
parly (or pailie*) m India has led the 
downtrodden of this country nowhere. 
Oui gentlemen radical* have been more 
concerned with ktepin^ their “liveli¬ 
hood" intact than bofhci themselves 
about making revolution. Those who 
thought that all manifestations of con¬ 
tradictions in society were the direr! 
result of r1a*s divisions which have to 
be fousfht one by on? in the order of 
*heu strength and importance, under the 
oigtiimed power of a hroad united 
front, were obviously wrong. There is 
no uch thing as principal contradiction 
requited to be tackled fust, “Alim 
uddin« and Bat Thakaics,” being “as 
much «i prop to” Mrs Gandhi’s “leader¬ 
ship r is hci own rhandrashekhau and 
Shashihhushans” must be suppressed, in 
the fiist instance, and that too not by 
direct appeal 1o or by building any re 
volutionarv alternatives, but by Mrs 
Gandhi herself, at the instance of 
Piempatis and Shukhis! The dialec¬ 
tical logic of these gentlemen radicals, 
as protected hv thU poruIi.it thesis, is 
unbeatable indeed. 

Obuously, this logic when applied to 
the movement led by J.P. also leads us 
to the conclusion ih, * this movement 
too is “as much a prop to her leader 
ship as hei (wn Chandra 
<hekhar* and Sashiblnishans” We are 
thus expected to believe that the 
bourgeoisie is bourgeoisie and there are 
no contradictions within its ranks! And 
if there are anv, the principal contradic¬ 
tion, the reactionary 1 in power, con¬ 
trolling the armv and other instruments 
of coercion, should be invited and help¬ 
ed to suppress the secondary contradic¬ 
tions, the reactionaries not in powei. 
Wn* if Mao who described this exercise 
as mere shadow-boninc* 1 Well, why 
should we bother abou* the Chinese Mao 
when we have so many Indian ones 9 Ac- 
<' fording to them, if we help Mr Gandhi 
to defeat Alimuddin md the like of 


him, the exeicise will help Mrs Gandhi 
to defeat Mrs Gandhi! This is the latest 
revolution in revolution. 

A .sizable section of the CPI (ML), 
which reportedly is helping and support¬ 
ing the movement led by J.P., must re¬ 
vise its stand and fall in line with this 
latest revolutionary doctrine so that 
Mrs Gandhi has a free hand in putting 
it down successfully! Evidently the in¬ 
terests of Mrs Gandhi and these new 
gentlemen radicals seem to converge at 
the point whe^e Gandhians and other 
non-conformists need to be suppressed. 

Ramadhar. 

New Delhi. 


A Grain of Truth 

With reference to the letter “Gandhi 
and a grain of truth” (March 15, 1975) 
what about the ten-page letter written 
with his own hand that Lord Irwin 
sent to Gandhiji in Karachi * The 
late Sri Satyen Majumdar who wa* 
present, reported in bif paper that on 
reading the letter Gandhiji broke into 
a loud laugh, “the sort of laugh one 
laughs when one suddenly loses every¬ 
thing that one has” : 

Lord Irwin explained that he could 
not keep Gandhiji’s request for commu¬ 
tation of the death sentences on Bhagat 
Singfh, Rajgum and Sukderv, because 
the services in a body had threatened 

to resign if he did Gandhiji could not 
of course iriake commutation a pie- 
condition of the Agreement; For, the 
Viceroy wanted an undertaking that 
revolutionary activity would be aban¬ 
doned altogether, and the revolution¬ 
aries would not have given Gandhiji 
authority to give any such undertaking 
How could he have spoken for those 
who were outside his control* It is 
well known that Gandhiji secured re¬ 
prieve for those who had been sentenced 
to death in the Hathi-Chimur case and 
some others, including, perhaps Hand** 
Witra of Bengal. 

Barun Bhattadharjee 
Calcutta 


Attacks on the Press 

Delegates from different newspaper 
and journals in West Bengal, at a meet 1 
ing on March 17, adopted a resolution* 
noting with deep concern the raids on 
sections of the press which are critical 
of the Government or the ruling party. 
Among the victims of these attack* 
have been Bangladesh Darpan, Fron¬ 
tier, Janatar Mnkh, Alipore Barta 
etc. There are other forms of intimida¬ 
tion. The police aik inactive. All 
this is, a further curb on icven the 
limited freedom of the press that pre¬ 
vails here and the resolution called for a 
united effort to resist the attacks. 

Another resolution condemned the 
dastardly murdei of a French journal¬ 
ist in Saigon by the reactionary South 
Vietnam Government. 

Convenor of the meeting, 
Calcutta 

Cricket 

My hearty congiatulalions for your 
comment ‘cricket and politics' (March 
I). Nowadays many progressive 
people are giadinlly becoming conscious 
about the poisonous effects of 
sex, crime, popsonps etc. But we are 
not yet conscious about the bad effect 
of cricket, which is a new form of 
weapon of the leaetinuary cultural 
superstructure It is pathetic to see 
youths of the middle class stratum look¬ 
ing upon “cricket stars” as* heroes. 
Thev are victim? of the conspiracy of 
the capitalists who arc using films, songs 
etc. to demoralise them. 

I appeal to the reader of Frontier 
and o^her progressive people to boycott 
cricket completely. 

S. Das, 
24-Parganas 

Poems Etc 

Reading I. K. Shukla’s article 
“Voice* in Bronze” I am prompted to 
suggest that you could further enrich 
vour periodical by printing short 
stories and poems. Our new courageous 
writers have hardly any scope to get 
their works published In standard, in¬ 
fantile and puerile periodical*. 

Nandita Ghn?h 
Calcutta 
APRIL 5, 1975 
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T HE bells will be tolling soon for Saigon, but the National Liberation 
Armed Forces (NLAF) are unlikely to mount a frontal attack. The 
PRG wants Thieu to go And a coalition Government .set up within the frame¬ 
work of the Paris agreements, a framework of independence, democracy and 
national concord. This will come about much sooner than expected despite 
whatever President Ford does, after he has listened 1o his Army Chief of Staff. 
US. supplies are still being flown from bases in Thailand, but the course in 
South Vietnam is irreversible. With two-thirds of the country in their posses¬ 
sion, with masses of people co-operating to establish a new order in liberated 
cities, towns and villages, the PRG can wait for live bloated, corrupt and 
inefficient regime of Thieu to collapse. 

The present advance of the NLAF has been the swiftest in the whole course 
of the long, epic Vietnam war. But it has not been an advance an military terms 
alone, not a blitzkrieg. The fact is that, but for Certain key towns and strate¬ 
gic roads, the NLF had been in effective control of surrounding areas; village 
and regional guerillas as well as large sections of the people.had beten prepar¬ 
ing for the day when the countryside would encircle the cities; regular forces 
nearby were ready to go into co-ordinated action at the appropi&tc moment. 
The pattern became clear at Ban Me Thuot, the unofficial capital of the Cen¬ 
tral Highlands. On March 10, the Moivtagnards, a mountain tribe which.the 
Americans had always tried to bribe and coerce into collaboration, ted the 
NLAF into the key areas of the town—and the Saigon troops were'in disarray. 
Thieu denuded Pleiku and Konturo of his troops who were rushed to Ban Me 
Thuot. The NLAF then moved into Pleiku and Kontum. Everywhere there 
were local forces supporting them and there were local uprisings. It is these 
uprisings which to a large extent explain the surprisingly swift debacle of the 
Saigon forces, already demoralised by lack of sustenance thanks to the infinite 
corruption of the generals and other officers. The NLAF did not have to fight 
their way into most of the towns. Foreign correspondents based in Saigon 
could not report the uprisings: the French journalist, Paul Leandri, was shot 
dead because he had reported *he Montagnard support to the NLAF. 

What diverse news agencies and American politicians are doing is to speak 
of the "millions of refugees” who, by fleeing from liberated areas, are ‘Voting 
with their feet” against the communists. It is true that the collaborators, whose M 
number is not small dread the NLF. It is also true, as Prince Sflianoukf/ 
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*ptfxntod dut to a correspondent, that 
a good part of people living in capital 
cities like Phnom Penh, Bangkok, 
Saigon or Manila have an allergy to a 
too virtuous regime and prefer, even 
though they are poor, to sprawl in the 
putrefaction of an Asian Sodom or 
t Gomonah. But the masses, who have 
nothing to lose but their chains, do not 
on their own leave their homes for an 
unknown and savage destination Re¬ 
ports are available that before the 
Saigon troops were asked to with¬ 
draw, Thi^u ordered a “scorched 
earth* pohey to force the local popu¬ 
lation to abandoi everything and join 
an “exodus** that will piovide the re¬ 
treating ARVN with a human shield 
and supply international opinion with 
tha image of people “fleeing from the 
communists'*. Also as an excuse to 
appeal for public chanty and any 
American intervention. The main (cat 
of the refugees, according to some 
Western news agencies, is the bombing 
of PRG territory Such tenoi bomb¬ 
ing is taking place The New York 
Times of Match 26 also reported that 
newspaper coirespondents had inter* 
viewed hundreds of refugees from 
various par*s of Vietnam Asked why 
they left their homes “Not one s<»id“. 
The Times reports “it was because he 
or she feaied or hated communism”. 
“There was tombing and fight nig all 
the time, many killed”, sud one young 
woman wi«h n child “It\ bcttei to 
go to the Saigon side, because the 
communists have no airplanes”. “I 
♦hirk the communists m*y be all 
right**, said a fleeing tax-driver. “But 
it\ no good to be caught in the war 
rone/ 

It will be difficult for people not to 
be caught in the war zoue, as the 
Saigon areas shrink. With little or 
nothing to eat. no living smee. they 
will perhafK force Thicu to quit, tl*i> 
time stamping him out with their feet. 

In Cambodia, the fall of Phnom 
Penh is iirmine it With the capture 
of the key ferry town of Ncak Luong, 
die entire Mekong nvci supoly l.nc »s 
now controlled bv th* liberation forces, 
and 6,000 crack troops, so long besieg¬ 
ing Neat Luong, are free to further 
, tighten the noose around the capital 

These are great days for Southeast 


Asia and bleak ones lot the White 
House mafia which has inflicted untold 
Suffering, misery and indignity on 
countless people of the Third World. 
Ihe situation should abo be a Warning 
to .Moscow not to flirt with U.S. 
lackeys like Lol Nol, as it did after 
he si aged his coup at a moment when 
^rirc# Sihanouk was m Moscow and 
U»pcd for Rus/an support. A Lon 
Nol in Phnom Penh is better than a 
Sihanouk m Peking, so decided the 
Russians 


A Warning 

Ihe opposition leaders can shout 
themselves hoarse over the way the 
J. P. meeting in Calcutta was broken 
up last week, but the government, both 
at the Centre and here, will remain un¬ 
perturbed. The rowdier of the Chhatra 
Patishad, the Youth Congress and the 
CPI wanted their attack to be taken as 
a severe warning to the conveners* be¬ 
ware of organising any J. P meeting 
in future. They know that strong-aim 
tactics, when backed by a passive police 
force, will terrorise the opposition They 
care a damn for adverse press and pub¬ 
lic opinion. The demonstrators were 
addressed and incited by a Minister of 
State and a Congress MP who led 
them to the Univeiaity Institute build¬ 
ing, and after all the monkeyish vio¬ 
lence, the Congress MP congratulated 
his task force on their 'peaceful* perfor¬ 
mance, without batting an eyelid Con¬ 
gress and CPI members ui the West 
Bengal A«jfcembly praiaod the perfor¬ 
mance. 

Something is rotten to the core in 
West Bengal. Seven or eight ^eais 
ago the Congress did not dare hold a 
public meeting in Calcutta, not out of 
fear of violence but because of mass 
unpopulautv But now pt can get 
away with anything, not because it is 
endearingly popular but because it knows 
that the alliance of the rowdies, the 
polide and the administration is too 
strong for the oncc-mihtant leftists 
who have now lost heart. It is also 
sickening to see bruised and battered op¬ 
position MPs frantically crying to the 
Chief Minister, the Prime Minister and 


the Union Home Minuter, to redress 
the situation, as if Congress politicians * 
higher up are all angels and will take 
their minions to task. 

1 here is a good ded of philosophising - ^ 
going on about the climate of violence, 4 
with each side blaming the other. Most 
people know that it n the forces tiam-~«4 
ed and released by Mrs Gandlu and x 
hei government evci nnee 1969 m the,* 1 * 
nurn* of l allying the youth that IS res¬ 
ponsible foi the widespiead hooliganism 
all ovu the count ly. In West Bengal 
this hool.gamsm is naked because of 
the soidid penud of inner diid mtra- 
pai\ty stale that maihcd the ‘leftist* 
interlude after !9o7 and because the art 
of ugging the elections has been per¬ 
fected here to give a phoney mandat* 
to the Congi c ss» These people know 
that they cannot be removed from pow- 
ei through the ballot box and can go 
on doing whatever they kke with im¬ 
punity 

The leJtivt loicej here are in a hope¬ 
less mess, thank., to iheu addiction to 
Calcutta and electoral prospects. They 
hove lost wlnleict guts they ever had 
and cannot think of a plot ratted strug¬ 
gle by other me ms In a city like 
(Mcutla it is d ffkult to tope with the 
alliance ol jowdus and the forces of 
law d order Had they the coircct 
political line, the leftists would have 
shifted thtn forces to the countryside 
and built up a base there. After all 
it i> in the countryside that the people 
aie starving and dyirg m vast numbers 
and looking for a lead. 

An angry Mr Naiayan has asked the 
students to organise another rally 
next month which ^he will attend, 
at any cost. He aLo criticised the elite 
based politics of the left parties. The 
fit st challenge — will it be taken tip 
by terrorised leaders? The M&idan 
might be tried, it*is a much safer venue. 

As for the second enervation, is not 
Mr Naravan himself reiving too much 
on the students— and cities* Of course, 
he has some achievement to his credit; 
and with Mr Moraiji Desai going on 
an indefinite fast demanding elections 
by May in Gujarat, the Centre will have 
some unquiet days, but not on terms 
beyond its control 
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Bodo Movement 

#«r 

*/*However one may assess the aims, 

* Sbjeclives and implications of the Bodo 
agitation for the Roman script for their 
A -language, nobody should remain un¬ 
concerned over the lolice excesses in 
^JBodo areas for the suppression of their 
language movement. At least 2^ 
people have been killed in police firings 
in Bodo areas during the last three 
months. The Gdvernmcnl’jS attitude 
appeals to hase hardened and it is de¬ 
termined to crush the agitation once 
for all This was reflected in a scries 
of police actions recently at Sidli, 
Kourajhar, Bijm, Gosurgaon and Udal- 
giri, as well as police firings in other 
„ places The police and CRP are not 
the answer to the movement; they 
muck up the s i + u !j«hs and. m fact, hv 
puisumg a fun! I.nc, the Govt 
is only s* lengthening I he so-t died 
sop u r! i«.t s 

The Gwcripitnl hold, the mow that 
lb" Rom in <mi,m i k mmr polm 
cal than academic in naMnc The Gov 
eminent 1ms not vet categorically a<- 
rused the loic-«Mi Clu Mi n missionaries 
of influencing the agitation, hut hinu 
are often chopped about “undesirable 
outside influent c". It finds in the scri]>l 
movement a deep-'rooted plan to 
alienate more and more people from 
the mainstream of As^amo.c culture, 
aimed at the ultimate, complete psycho¬ 
logical isolation o f the Bodo people 
from the Assamese. Conceding that 
the Bodo people, by and large, support 
the Roraaj^ vripj; for their language, 
the Government siivs that since the 
separate Strte (UJavach.d) demand 
could not involve the mrioiity owing 
to the stiff rcVsIance offered hv the 
Congress, the separiri ts hrve shifted 
their emphasis tw the cultural front, 
and it is on nie insistence and provo¬ 
cation of these people that the Govern¬ 
ment is now fared wiih a <Vrect con¬ 
frontation with the militant agil itors 
at a time when talk were being held 
to settle the script is'ue. 

Prof Charati Narier, MLA and 
General Secretary, Plains Tribal Coun¬ 
cil, however, blamed the Govern men* 
for its delaying methods and mishand¬ 
ling of an extremely delicate situation 


In a statement, he charged the Gov¬ 
ernment with “administrative chauvin¬ 
ism and their deeprooted animosity** 
towards the Bodo linguistic minority 
(in Assam, just because of their choice of 
a script for their own language. Re¬ 
futing the allegations of missionary 
and other outside influence in the 
movement, he said that $uch propa¬ 
ganda is designed “only to justify the 
use of bmte force to suppress the demo¬ 
cratic aspirations of the Bodos who 
want to survive and grow according to 
their own genius and choice/* Accus¬ 
ing the Assam Government of “pride, 
chauvinism and a mad desire to thrive 
by subjugating and assimilating 
others", he said that the “small and 
helplcs* .linguiMitc minorities have 
been systematically neglected and sup- 
pi essed here and their voices have been 
nought to be silenced bv gunfire and 
bloodshed ” 

Pointing out a sharp contrast in the 
manner of Government handling of 
the situation between the .1972 lan- 
gu diiLuihnnces and the present one 
a using out of the peaceful Bodo move¬ 
ment, Prof M rjan «<nd that, from the 
modus onerandi of the administration, 
it seemed the State Government was 
out to commit genocide on the simple 
Bodo tribals. 


Murders In Kenya 

A correspondent writes: 

Successive murders of eminent politi¬ 
cians in Kenya, quite a few of them 
opposed to the Jomo Kenyatta Govern¬ 
ment, have become a feature of the one- 
party rule (here. Among them have 
been Pio Pinto, murdered in February 
1965; his friend, Tom Mbova, the young 
trade unionist command ng large re¬ 
sources and organisational skill, in Tulv 
19(>9; Kungu Kitrumbn in June 1974. 
The latest to join them is Kariuki, a 
prominent critic .of the Government. 
He w?s last seen in company of security 
men outside a hotel; quite a few days 
later one of his wives* identified his body 
in the morgue. 

Not only are individuals being 
liquidated, political parties like the 
Kenya African Union and Kenya African 
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Democratic Union have gone defunct 
as Kenyatta has pushed ahead with, 
one-party rule. What is his party, 
Kenya African National Union, like? A. 
very sympathetic biographer of Ken¬ 
yatta, testifies that overseas investors 
with interests in Kenya have found it 
piudent to channel funds into KANU. 

Kenyatta it 76 and his tribe, the 
Kikuyu, constitutes 20 per cent of tho 
population, fills most of the important 
posts in government and administration, 
Kenyatta ordained in November 1963 
that disrespect to the person of the 
Prime Minister (as he was then) would 
be an offence, and many were expelled 
for this crime. 

Not only has Kenyatta outdone the 
British as far as pomp and regalia 
are concerned, just like them he has 
got away by dubbing his critics com¬ 
munists—the onus being on the critics 
to disprove the charge. While the op¬ 
ponents get busy with issuing disclaim¬ 
ers, the substantive criticisms against 
the regime are lost sight of. 

The Zanzibar revolution which oc¬ 
curred on January 12, 1964 had differ¬ 
ent effects on Tanganyika and Kenya 
The former moved lowards holder, more 
independent pan-African policies; Kenya 
took a sherp turn towards reaction. As 
a critic says: “Ministers and top civil 
servants compete with one another to 
buv moie farms, acquire more director-^ 
ships and own bigger can and grander 
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houses In six months an MP receives 
more money than the average peasant 
earn* in half a lifetime, A self-entrench¬ 
ed class of politician-businessmen is 
growing up in the cities* and in the 
countryside a large land-owning class.” 

The autobiography of Oginga Odinga, 
sometime Vice-President and Cabinet 
Minister who was jailed for having 
criticised the swelling personal and 
family fortunes of Kenyatta, titled 
’Not Yet Uhum* (Freedom) lays bare 
the ramifications of Western capital's 
penetration of the Kenyan economy, as 
also the frustrations of men| of con¬ 
science, In his opinion, Kenya is still 
today largely part of the Western 
sphere of interest and investment. 

The danger in Kenya has never been 
communism but imperialism and its 
remnants” 


Nixon Doctrine and the 
Apian Mercenaries 

Jim Stentzei 

jPORMER President Nixon’* “gene- 
ration of peace” may be a long 
way off in Asia, but there are increas¬ 
ing signs of late that when peace come* 
it will be on Asian and not TIS. terms 
Recent developments in Cambodia and 
Vietnam indicate that, short of massive 
reintroduction of U.S. troops or nuclear 
warfare, the U.S. is playing its last card 
in defence of some of the more corrupt 
military dictatorships in Asia. That 
last card, espoused in the Nixon Doc¬ 
trine six years ago, is to train, equip 
and fund mercenaries to protect Ame¬ 
rican interest* in the region. The goal 
in short, was bring the U.S. troops 
home and to hire Asians to kill Asians. 

President Ford’s pleading in recent 
weeks that “if we don’t protect our in¬ 
terests, nobody else will* is as clear an 
admission as any to the slow but steady 
sinking of Nixon’s mercenary doctrine. 
The reluctance of the U.S. Congress f o 
provide emergency military aid to 
Southeast Asia has little to do with the 
* ) Sinking itself. Most military/political 
’ observers in Asia are convinced that the 
jhandwriting is on the wall, and that 


even massive U.S. assistance would only 
delay the inevitable. 

This is not to suggest that, after 
Cambodia, the “dominoes” will fall one 
one after the other: nor that the U.S. 
military is about to walk away from 
Asia with its tail between its legs; nor 
that popular, democratic regimes are 
about to sprout into the April sunshine 
throughout Asia. It is merely to sug¬ 
gest that the key plank of U.S. designs 
for “post-war stability* in Asia is facing 
imminent failure in certain Southeast 
Asian countries and that eventual total 
failure of the mercenary strategy throu¬ 
ghout the region, from South Korea to 
the Philippines, can no longer be ruled 
out. 

Such a total failure may not be wit¬ 
nessed for another five to ten ve«>rs, 
however. Even with somewhat limited 
funding, the US. military est,ibli*ment 
is still doing quite well in the tiaining 
and equipping of military and para¬ 
military forces, most notably in South 
Kore*\ the Philippines and Thailand , 

Still it is becoming increasingly clear 
that the credibility of the U.S., and th* 
credibility of the regimes it hacks, is 
on a downward slide in post-Vietnam 
A*iia. The failure of the mercenary 
strategy is intimately linked to this slide. 
The situation is forcing something 
of a “reverse course”—realisation 
that direct U.S. intervention, or ihe 
threat of it, may be required to protect 
US. interests. 

The current mobilisation of U.S naval 
airforce and marine lirits for large-sc Me 
manoeuvres in Southeast Asia is one 
example of this revenue course. Accord¬ 
ing to informed sources, the mobilisalion, 
scheduled to peak in April is the lar¬ 
gest show of force by the JTS. militaiv 
<ince the last year* of US. fighting in 
Vietnam. 

Under the circumstance* it is in‘- 
tnirtive to consider the Nixon Doctrine 
and specifically the mercenary s*rate«*v, 
in terms of both how it emerged in the 
1960s and how it is being submerged in 
the 1970s. Two recent publication* 
sl>ed important light on these matters 

One of the politically most remark¬ 
able— ^and militarily most brutal- sec- 
rets of the Vietnam war wae the em¬ 
ployment of more than 100.000 South 
Korean murronariec in Vietnam over i 


seven-year period. The full story of 
how these allied troops were purchased, 
and the numerous atrocities committ££* 
by the ROK forces in Vietnam, has* 
finally come to light in a documented 
report published February 19 by the* 
American Friends Service Committee’ 
19102). America's Rented Troops: ^ 
South Koreans in Vietnam is written* 
by Frank Baldwin and Diane and 
Michael Jones. 

During the Vietnam war buildup years 
(1965-68) when President Johnson and 
the Pentagon were desperately seeking 
•Hied troops, ROK President Park Chung 
Hee drove a hard bargain but eventu¬ 
ally provided ROK forces which more 
than met the highest expectations of 
the U.S. commanders in Vietn"m. The 
ROK troops *er* cheaper (^5000 per 
year per man, compared to SI 3,000 per 
year for a U.S soldier), were consi¬ 
derably fieirrr in hat Me, and helped 
lessen the flow of body bags b-ck tn 
the U.S. The example of the Koiean 
troops, coupled with growing U.S. do¬ 
mestic opposition to ihe war, are con¬ 
sidered two key elements behind Nixon’s 
open endorsement of the iri-rdenarv 
str?tegy in 1969. 

The drvelnpment of the mere man 
Strategy since 1969 is spelled out in 
great detail in a lecent issue of^Le 
Monde Rinloma^qim. In an artirle en¬ 
titled “Asian Mercenaries and United 
State* Policy”, Wo Americans, Michael 
Klarc and Wrrk Seldetj, document how 
the manpower contributions of Asian 
clfent St it tvs have “assumed enlarged 
significance for the realisation of the 
Kissinger grand design for * framework 
of international development. the In¬ 
ternational Police Academy and other 
U.S. government-related bodies in train¬ 
ing Arirn mercenaries, who are then 
equipped and supported through an 
array of US. mflitar^s. aid channels. 

In a detailed analysis, Klare rod ,Sel- 
predirt that military dictatorships which 
are “endemic to satellite governments 
whose strongest link* are to foreign 
powers and foreign capital”, are likely 
to further “exacerbate tensions in the 
region, and in the long-run these na¬ 
tions will seek autonomy from U.S.’ 
goal* ” 

"While sustaining the capability to 
confront the 'ultimate challenge, nln- 
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clear or conventional confrontation 
with the Soviet Union”, say Klare and 
Selden, ''American military strategy in 
Msia increasingly reflects the clear pcr- 
' v ception that Asian people are the prob- 

* Jem and the most dangerous regional 

threat” to U.S.-hacked dictatorships. 
This perception he*, led US. military 
'^planners to use their Asian mercenaries 
more for internal control than for third 

* country operations of late. Thus the 


IN “Analysis of Classes in the Chi* 
nese Society” Mao Ise-tung de¬ 
fines the petty bourgeoisie ls follows. 

“ Included in this category are the 
owner peasants, the master handicrafts¬ 
men, the lower level* of the intellec¬ 
tuals. students, primary and secondary 
School teachers lower government func¬ 
tionaries, office clerks, small lawyers— 
and the small traderj.” Mao further 
goes on to recognise three .sections 
within the petty bourgeoisie. Thus, 
“The first section consists of those 
who have some surplus—money or 
grain, that is who by manual or 
mental labour, earn more each year 
than they consume for theii own sup¬ 
port”. “The second section consists 
of those who in the main are economi¬ 
cally Self supporting.” "The third 
section consists of those who^e stand¬ 
ard of fiving is falh’ug.” Mao does not 
however satisfy himself only with 
objective characterisations in terms of 
standard of living. As in all Ills writ¬ 
ings involving class analysis, he uses 
criteria based both on objective rela¬ 
tions of production as well as on objec¬ 
tive characteristics in lermi of atti¬ 
tudes, values etc. Thus, about the 
first section of the petty bourgeoisie, 
Mao writes “such people very much 
want to get rich . . . while they have 
no illusions about amassing 1 great 
fortunes, they inevitably de;ire to 
climb up into the middle bourgeoisie... 
People of this sort are timid, afraid of 


ROK troops are now back home sup¬ 
porting their own dictator. But the 
Pentagon can no longer assume the 
unquestioned loyalty of any of these in¬ 
digenous forces. One recent example 
is the report that CIA-trained Montag- 
nards in the Central Highlands of South 
Vietnam ere now fighting for the NLF. 

The A>ian people may indeed be the 
problem, and the mercenaries are, after 
all, Asian people. 


government officials, and also a little 
afraid of the revolution.” About the 
second section Mao writes, “as for 
the movement against the imperialists 
and the warlords, they merely doubt 
whether one can succeed . .. hesitate to 
join and prefer to be neutral, but they 
never oppose the revolution.” About 
the third section he says, "They are 
in great mental distress because there 
is such a contrast between their past 
and their present.” 

In "Chinese Revolution and Chinese 
Communist Party” the petty bour¬ 
geoisie has been demarcated as fol¬ 
lows: “The petty Lourgcoisie, other 
than the peasantry, comiafos of the 
vast number of intellectuals small 
tradesmen, handicraftsmen and pro¬ 
fessional people”. About their sub¬ 
jective characteristics, it is said "they 
are being driven ever ncaier to bank¬ 
ruptcy or destitution. Hence those sec¬ 
tions of the petLv bourgeoisie consti¬ 
tute one of the motive forces of the 
revolution and are a reliable ally of 
the proletariat.” 

Mao thus understands the petty 
bourgeoisie in such a way as to cut 
across agricultural and industritl occu¬ 
pation groups. But he also finds it 
convenient to consider dktinct 

social tlasser or categories the different 
sect'ons of tl e peasantry such as rich 
peasants, middle peasants, poor 
peasants and lan/Hnss labourers. In 
any case these latter peasant classes 


are so important as to require discus* 
sion by themselves. We shall, in our 
discussion of the petty bourgeoisie, 
restrict overselves to that part of it 
which is outside the peasantry. 

We shall now turn to our own 
society and set ourselves the task of 
identifying the sections of the popula¬ 
tion which may be thought to consti¬ 
tute the petty bourgeoisie in India 
with a view to studying the contra¬ 
dictions between these different sec-* 
lions as well as between the class as a 
whole and other classes or subclasses 
belonging to the toiling masses. With 
this purpose in view we shall take up 
for separate discussion such categories 
as white-collar workers, intellectuals, 
small-scale industrialists, petty traders 
etc. However, before we take up for 
detailed study such social categories, 
it would be worth while to take a look 
at that social category which is the 
Indian "middle class'*. This middle 
class, which ii not a class ill terms of 
the Marxian theory of classes (defined 
on the basis of production relations) 
but includes parts of various Marxian 
classes, largely over-laps with the petty 
bourgeoisie which could be defined in 
Marxian terms. The reason we think 
it import an I to .start with a discussion 
of tins loose socid sttatum called the 
middle class is because of the prepon¬ 
derantly important part it plays in 
Indian politics. 

As wc have just now Said, the 
"middle class'* is not a “class” defined 
in terms of production relations. All 
the same it has got a good deal of 
social cohesion based on similarities 
of behaviour patterns, world outlook, 
social attitudes and values etc. That 
is to say the “middle class** has a high 
decree of heterogeneity in the matter 
of ilts objective economic roles and 
relations whereas it has a high degree 
of homogeneity in the matter of life¬ 
style and social dealings. This gives 
rise to various con in dictions. 

Let us first look at the heterogeneity 
aspect. An tipper caste landowning 
familv in the village belongs to tho 
middle class— irrespective of the small 
aize of land he possesses or the low 
level of per capita income he enjoys. 
In contrast, a low ctste, cultivating 
family, whose family members them- 
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selves work with their own hands, do 
not belong to the middle class even 
if land in their possession be large 
and the per capita income of the family 
quite high. Some traders—even small 
afyi poor ones—defi .*ely belong to> 
the middle class for example, owners 
of bookshops, medicine shops, sta¬ 
tionery shops. Some others defi¬ 
nitely do not, for example these who 
Sell vegetables or fish or meat in the 
market, those who urn groceries. 
Among traders who do not btlong to 
the middle class arc uany of the big¬ 
gest ones who control the maikct of, 
s*y, foodgrains There are trades in 
winch some tucVis are mddle elass 
people and some others arc not, like 
shops selling clothes, call lg places etc. 
Among the professions doctors and 
lawyers btloi g to the middle class but 
burbetj and cob! let* do not In the 
teaching profes ion everybody belongs 
to the middle class, from the prmiury 
School t' ithtr up to the university 
professor Uut in the engineering pro¬ 
fession, as tnc goes down the laader, 
fitters and mtch nies <ta c c to belong 
to the mddle class In the adm uis- 
trative stivseis everybody from the 
junior clerk and typi t up to the *op 
Secretary belongs to the middle class, 
only peons, dmtrs guaids etc being 
outside it In indiMncs the top exe¬ 
cute cs belong to the middle class just 
es much as the whilecolhr workeis, the 
bank manager just as much as the bank 
clerk. 

There is thus, wit! in the middle 
cl $$* vanous ‘cclmu of conflicting 
class intcrtMs Ihus, the economic 
intursts of the top executives of 
business films would '•oincide with the 
class nP<rc*ls of t! eir capitals 
owners whole »$ the clas interests at 
the whte-collar worker would be 
more aligned with hose of the so- 
called blue-colhi workeis or manual 
labourers Similnlv the top level 
bureaucrat, engineer, lawyer, doctoi, 
teacher etc all benefit from the social 
organisation as it is now—they stand 
to lose fiom any ladiral rcorramsation 
that would benefit the masses As 
such, their objective economic interests 
are aligned with those of the ruling 
classes. The opposite is true of the 
lower level clerk, the bmeflea* Uwysr, 


the doctor without any practice or the 
school teacher. The highly paid sales¬ 
man of some sophisticated products of 
modern industry has his economic in¬ 
terests tied to those of the capitalist 
producers or importers of those pro¬ 
ducts and via that connection, his in¬ 
terests are aligned with those of the 
big grain dealer who may not be of the 
middle cLss, but m bis social dealings 
he is close to the petty middle class 
teacher or the petty counter salesman 
of some middle class shops. 

Along WiLh heterogeneity in class In¬ 
tel ests abo goes a tremendous hetcro- 
gen<ity i” the matter of income and 
wealth This partly arises from the 
very fact ol the r*.nge of occupations 
wit Inn the middle class bung so wide. 
But even within the same occupation 
groups, middle class families can vary 
enormously in the mittter of their 
economic well bung because of certain 
objective factors characterising our 
cconom c system and <ertam subjective 
factors belonging to the middle class 
ment< lily The relevant objective fac- 
tois are the rampant unemployment 
amongst middle class youth, the 
absence of any incomes policy or em¬ 
ployment policy oither in the govern¬ 
ment or m the trade union movement. 
Among the objective factors are cei- 
laui social and family obligation* 
middle class people find unavoidable. 
Thus consider two families living next 
to each other, both having then pnn- 
npal source of income m the services, 
fcith^r m the government or in the 
private sector In the first, there may 
he a 1 ngle adult male earning mem¬ 
ber, he might have to suppoit a few 
college and school going or unemployed 
younger brother* and a few sisters of 
manngcible age, he mi> have to sup¬ 
port his old parents and may be even 
one parent-in-law. The next door 
family may consist of a young man 
and His wife and a child, both husband 
and w fe having jobs, their being only 
one dependent paient Even though 
the salary range of the young persons 
of these two neighbour families may 
be about the «ame, it would happen 
that the second famils would he able 
to send the child to a costly school, go 
in for vnious modern gadgets, indulge 
m small luxuries like going out to eat 


m Chinese restaurants, taking oeca* 
sional rides m taxis, having yearly 
holiday tour* of different part of the 
country etc. The first family woulfl 
have to do without all of the above 
the boys may have to terminate their 
education at an early stage, not to 
speak of the girls; making ends meet 
would be a matter of monthly crisis; * 
getting into debt would be almost ^ 
unavoidable TUi* phenomenon of two* 
families placed exactly similarly m 
society in terms of production rela- 
t ons, yet ore of them getting sucked 
into the vortex of the values of the con¬ 
sumption society of 4 be capitali>t West 
and the other sinking into humiliation 
and despxir and lack of sdf-iespect 
thiough indebtedness, is du\ on the 
one lund, to the lack of any policy on 
the part of the State of distributing 
job, amongst families according to 
their needs fand the failure on the 
pait of trade un.ons to fighl for such 
a policy) and the tendency on the part 
of Indian middle class mdividu Is for 
taking up economic re>ponubil tics for 
the members of the extended family 
which are not taken by indi/iduals *n 
other more individual stic countries 
This latter commendable tiait of tha 
Indian middle class often results m the 
already employed person managing to 
obtain jobs for hit brothers, sisters and 
children in the same employing or- 
gmisation, giving rise to the pHtnomuion 
of clustering <-orne m'ddle class families 
having many employed member* and 
other families of the »ame sze pre- 
carioudy depending upon a single earn¬ 
ing member 

Let us now come to the aspects of 
homogeneity of thi& das*. The middle 
class in India, m anv lesion, eats in* 
the same way, dresses in the same way, 
arranges its houses in the same way, 
entertains in the same way, amuses 
itself m the same way. Of course the 
vast differences in economic positions of 
diffeient middle class families do make 
a difference in the quell ties or market 
values of the goods and services they 
can command, but the tasks are the 
same, the preferences are the same. 
There is, in the consumption habits 
and 1 fe-stvle of the middle class, some 
generally accepted norms; those who 
cannot afford to reach up to these 
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nffrms treat them as minimum 
targets to reach. The uniformity of 
^'the norms it best seen in the way 

* % %iiddle class families observe ceremonial 

occasion* Food served in a middle 
„ class wedding feast* in any one region, 
'would bo standard whether the bride's 
^ father be a school teacher or an en¬ 
gineer, a cleric in a government office 
or a Secret ary to the Government— 
only the number of invitees would 
differ. Even without any such cere¬ 
monial occasion like marriage, the wey 
a visitor would be received, what one 
would offer along with tea and coffee, 
is also standardised. (A big change 
is bring nrde in this uniform pattern 
by the recent widespread prevalence of 
alrohoLc dnnks in middle class enter- 

* tainmrnt habits, but the lower midTe 
class *s stnvmg its best to catch up 
with die upper in this respect too ) 

An important aspect of this middle 
class homogeneity is the way its 
different di <pairte dements—dis¬ 

parate in class interests, disparate in 
income levc^- are connected with each 
other. U is not at all uncommon for 
a prosperous doctor to have a brother 
who is a petty trader, a high govern¬ 
ment official to have a nephew who is 
a shop *ssi<>tant, a senior business 
executive to have an impoverished 
uncle whole family he has to main¬ 
tain. This indicates a very high degree 
of vertical mobility. This happens in 
two ways. One is through nrrriage: 
in the marriage market girls who are 
good looking and who have other 
qualities desired by middle class grooms 
< command a price that c-n outweigh 
the father* poor cmacitv to pay 
dowries. The serond is through sheer 
careerism to which *he middle c!a«r; 
devotes a pood deal of studied atten¬ 
tion ?s well as resources. The vertical 
mobility among the peasantry is very 
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little; whatever there » of it is only 
in the downward direction. A poor 
peasant can become a landless labour¬ 
er; but he can hardly ever become a 
rich farmer or take 10 any other pro¬ 
fession. Similarly the landless labourer 
cannot but remain landless labourer 
all his life; the slum dwelling indus¬ 
trial labourer can sometimes rise a few 
See les in the ladder, but not many. 
But it is not at all uncommon for a 
school teacher to try to make his son 
an IAS officer or a bank clerk to suc¬ 
ceed in sending his fon to an en¬ 
gineering college. 

As a malter of fact it is this mobi¬ 
lity ?nd connectedness that gives the 
homogeneity in the life-style of the 
middle class; it is therefore not sur¬ 
prising that ihe valies and attitudes 
are also very ,inn(orm in different sec¬ 
tions of the middl* cla r s. Thus, in 
the matter of the peculiar combination 
of half-tak^d modernism rnd rational¬ 
ity and of obscurant i c m, in the fami¬ 
liar gap between practice and preach¬ 
ing. in the matter of the co-exr*t*nce 
of highly spiritual ideals <nd highly 
down-lo-eirth rommerenlism. in the 
adulation of the West, in the grr-t im¬ 
portance attached to “keening far-’* 
which makes them follow ruinous habits 
in their entertainments—these chrrae- 
teriVics are common in the entire 
middle class in all its layers and in 
all its segments. 

It is well known that ihe Indian 
middle class sunplie** the leadership as 
well as the c-dres of moct of the politi¬ 
cal parties of the country, especially 
the parties which an* leftist or populist 
in character. The Tndi*t| Ififr mrt^s 
thus h n vr» been highly influenced in their 
functioning by ihe hempeneous cl^s 
interests represented within the middle 
rfa<<? ?s well a; 4 he 1 nmogene^us 
“tides, values and lifeMvfas. Th<» first, 
that is the heterogeneous conflating 
class interests have prevented the Mt 
parties from consistentIv and firmly 
aligning themselves with the das* in¬ 
terests of the foiling masses. Thus, 
most of the left parties have til! now 
objectively served the interests of the 
rich and middle peasants, at the cost 
of the interests of nnor peasants and 
landless labourers. The secord that is 
the homogeneous attitudes, value*, life¬ 


styles etc. of the middle class have made 
the leaders and the cadres of the left 
parties remain isolated from thbfloiling * 
masses; for the middle class life-ttyla 
norm is totally alien to the values, attV 
tudes and life styles of the toiling 
masses. It is not that the middle class 
politic? 1 elements—leaders and cadres— 
are not aware of this alienation. But 
it is a characteristic feature of the 
middle class mentality that instead of 
combating this alienation, the politically 
conscious middle class Indians indulge 
in self-denigration And routirl denigra¬ 
tion for the fault of their being born 
in the middle class. The most favourite 
Stick for ope middle class political 
rfamnit to beat another middle class 
political element wuh is to call him a 
petty bourgeois, which ought not really 
be a word of abuse, for it is rimplv a 
Statement of fact. W iIIowJup rn self- 
abasement and mulml recrimination for 
the fault of being born in the middle 
class i.s thus tued h/ middle cl r s ele¬ 
ments as a substitute for the more diffi¬ 
cult and arduous tari: of over-coming 
their alienation from th n toiling masses. 
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CPM’s Revolutionary Teaching 


Dig Vijay 


IN the historical background of op- 
^ portunism and the struggle of 
two*lines the attack* by Mr Basavcpu- 
niah (CPM) on the .revolutionaries 
♦needs examination. Although criticis¬ 
ing the CPI as well, his main attack is 
on the revolutionary left. It is neither 
the first nor the last time that the re¬ 
volutionaries and their line have been 
attacked by the CPM leadership. We 
have no particular inclination to add 
to the already voluminous polemics but, 
we do consider it necessary to expose 
the 'Marxist* arguments of Mr Basava- 
punniih in order to identify the op¬ 
portunism where it really lies. Mr 
Basavapunniah stated in his article 
that: 

(a) the USSR and China represent 
respectively the right and left 
deviation in the international 
communist movement and their 
Indian counterparts are the CPI 
on the ri^ht and the ‘Naxalites 
of all hues* on the left, with the 
CPM being the genuine Marxist 
party free of deviations. 

(b) although the bourgeoisie will 
never surrender power peace¬ 
fully the strategy of people's 
war is not feasible in India as 
tbe counter-revolution bas made 
enormous technological advance 
and has consolidated itself; and 

(c) the Soviet Union is not imperial¬ 
ist even though tbe lctdcrdrip 
has turned revisionist and there 
arc serious mistakes, distortions 
and deviations in it> policies. 

1. Nature of tbe Indian State 
The right CPI's po it ion identifies 
the State as basically progressive (anti- 
monopolist, mil-landlord and anti- 
imperhlist) led by tbe national 
bourgeoisie; it seeks to achieve social¬ 
ism through joint hegemony of the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat peace¬ 
fully. In other words it sees no need 

* See “Revolutionary Tech- 
niques with Special Reference 
to India”', Social Scientist, 
June 1974, 


for a revolutionary overthrow of the 
State. The CPI is clearly revisionist 
and has all but faded from the revolu¬ 
tionary front. 

The real threat to the CPM position 
now therefore L not from the CPI but 
from the CPI (ML) and other revolu¬ 
tionaries. It L with this in view that 
Mr Basavapunniah develops his 'cri¬ 
tique' of the left. He referred to ‘the 
Naxalile position* on the charecter of 
the State which, according to him, is 
that thf State is a puppet Slate end 
government of U.S. imperially; the 
bourgeoisie which is : n power is com¬ 
prador and a I< ekey of U.S. imperial¬ 
ism. He compares this to the position 
of the CPM which hold® that the Slate 
is bourgeevs landlord led by the mono¬ 
poly bourgeoisie in alliance with land¬ 
lords. According to the CPM, the 
bourgeoisie is also collaborating with 
foreign monopoly with a view to deve¬ 
loping capitalism in India. 

Before examining the two positions 
further, it must be noted that Mr 
Bnavaminniah’s Veirion of the 
CPI (MI )*s position U grosdv incom¬ 
plete. It amounts to a deliberate and 
calculated attempt to misrepresent the 
the CPI(ML)*s acturl position which 
holds that the Indian State is pemi- 
fciidal, led by comprador-burr-lucr.ilic 
bourgeoisie in ihc interest of U.S. im¬ 
perialism and Soviet social-'mperialism. 
The CPI (MI ^ identifies semi-feudalism 
as the m in contradiition and claims 
that the bouigeoisie is incapable of in¬ 
dependent develonn ent. The CPM 
holds that the bourgeoisie is capable of 
independent capitalist development in 
India. 

Let us briefly examine the nature of 
the industry leaders—the monopoly 
bourgeois*e which is interested in 'build¬ 
ing c-pitab’sm* in India. 

Whether or not th^ monopoly houses 
represent independent capitalists de¬ 
pends on (a) the control of product and 
technology; (b) the extent of foreign 
participation in Indian industry; and 
(c) the export and import relations and 
terms. The extent of foreign participa¬ 


tion in Indian industry measured in* 
terms of reproductive capital is rather** 
small (less than 1%). The important 
thing, however, is not the quantum of 
capital but the amount of control it ex¬ 
ercises on the products, processes (tech¬ 
nology) and the direction of growth* 
The Indian monopolists have now become 
tbe national counterparts of foreign 
monopoly which uses advanced techno¬ 
logy for spreading its influence. These 
linkages and an elaboiate system of 
control by tbe imperialist monopolies of 
the direction and nature of growth of 
several developing countries have been 
evolved over a period of time. The sys¬ 
tem consists in .•dvoncing ‘loans, 
‘grants* and ‘aid' to tbe government of 
the recipient country for encourage¬ 
ment of a parhculni pattern of indus¬ 
trial and agricultural giowlh there. 
The pattern that M encouraged i> ihe one 
tbal suhstrves the l e«xL r.l imperialism. 
This reduces the loc. 1 monopoly bour¬ 
geoisie to mere users, promoters and 
dealing houses of foreign technology 
which ix lapidlv becoming obsolete ill 
tbe country of their origin. This tech- 
uo’oizy is cldl ‘advanced’ from the view¬ 
point of developing countries like India. 
This has been amply documented."* 
One may. therefore, state that *he 
monopolist bourgeoi "e of the country 
has gol its interests firmly linked with 
those of the imperiahsls. It would be 
wrong to consider the monopoly 
bourpeobie ns cip-ble of independently 
building capitalism in India. 

Thus Mr Basavapunninh not only 
* e cm\ to ignore the real character of the 
Slate, he seems to want to mislead the 
cadre by referring to an incomplete 
statement of what he called the 
'Naxalites* position*. Whil** th* posi¬ 
tions of the CPI and the CPI (ML) are 
widely different, ihey are sin roly de-< 
fined. The position of the CPM on the 
other hand is not so sharply defined 
and L vacillating. 

2. So v set Social-Imperialism and Ideo¬ 
logical independence 9 of the CPM 

Mr Basavapunniah’s ideological con¬ 
fusion is not confined to the question 
of the State alone. He claims that his 
parly is neither pro-Moscow nor pro- 


¥ See for instance S-hj R.K. Indian Eco¬ 
nomic Growth: Problems and Prospects. 
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~ Pekin! and will pursue Its own pro- 
^jaamiftcs. Once again let us see how 
’ CPM leaders have .demonstrated 
n "independence* in practice. la 
i 196/ the Chinese leaders criticised 
|m(through the radio) the brutal repres- 
Psion.jof the Naxalbari uprising by the 
{ CPM Ministry. This criticism was. 
I Tfft$n by the "Marxist" leaders of the 
CPM a? an ‘interference in the inter¬ 
nal affairs* of the CPM. They vehe¬ 
mently opposed the Chinese stand. A 
yerr later in 1968 when the Soviet. 
Union sent troops into Czechoslovakia 
to put down the movement there, the 
i CPM leaders gave their unqualified 
j support to the Soviet move which was 
opnosed even by a section of the right 
CPI. Evidently, according to CPM 
leaclers, sending troops across the 
border is no interference, hut ideologi¬ 
cal criticism through the radio is. Such 
1 i the ideolovicrl ‘independence* of, 
Mr Basavapunniah and the CPM 
leaders. 

The CPM leaders in order to assert 
their neulral stand ignore the facts and 
criticise the characterisation of the Soviet 
Union as social-imperialists. Mr Basa- 
Vgipunniah argues that, since the means 
' of production in the Soviet Union have. 
still not regressed back to private con- 
, trol, it Citn never be imperialist. But there 
fcjare some known facts about the fore¬ 
ign and domestic policies of the Soviet 
Union. The Sovet Union has not only 
denied the Chinese access to nuclear 
technology and other help, it has col¬ 
laborated with the U.S. in the ‘contain¬ 
ment of China*. It has sought to im¬ 
pose* the nuclear ‘non-proliferation trea¬ 
ty on other nations, specielly China. 

On the domestic side it is now known 
that the social reconstruction program¬ 
mes suffer from revisionism. The bene¬ 
fits of socialist reconstruction in the 
Soviet Union are not shared by different 
social groups cquiatbly. The gap be¬ 
tween the wages of workers and other 
j functionaries is not onlv there, monetary 
incentives have been reinstalled as desi¬ 
rable. All these fit into a pattern and 
tan state that revisionism has cap-, 
tured the leadership of the State. 

Revisionism* as Lenin points out, is 
/ ^promoted by the bourgeois in working 
class movement which omits, obliterates 
and distorts the revolutionary side of 
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Marxism and its revolutionary soul; they 
push to the foreground and extol what 
js acceptable to the bourgeoisie". Is this 
not the case in the Soviet Union today ? 
The bourgeoisie which has survived the 
ruthless suppression by hiding within 
the party for decades has now captured 
power. It has adopted the policy of 
collaboration with U.S, imperialism in 
dividing the world into spheres of in-, 
fluence where each can effectively ex¬ 
ploit the econonvc resources and the 
merket. It \\ for these reasons that 
the Soviet Union which is revisionist is 
characterised as social-imperialists. 

3. Questions of Tactic and Tasks 

Mr Basavnpunrnh has "exposed" a 
series of other issues which he c< 11s the 
'fallacies’ of ‘Naxaliies of all hues*. 
These relate to the lactic and current 
tasks of Indian revolution. On one hind 
he states th it ‘he doc^ not have rnv 
parliamentary illusion’ and believes tint 
'th** State power cannot be attained 
through peaceful means’. On the other 
hmd he «tales that Vouiit^r-revolulion 
has unified itself, advanced teclniologi-. 
cally. militarily end has acquired enor¬ 
mous communication and transport 
facilities’*. Therefore, people's war is 
no longer a possibility. If one believes 
Mr Basavapunniah’s claim of no pai- 
liamentarv illusion one mav infer th it 
the real determinants of people’s victory 
are the military hiidware, transport 
facilities md communication equipment. 
This amounts to gross disresnect to the. 
people’s war waged successfully bv th* 
Vietnamese who have defeated the 
most sophisticated counter-revolui ioinrv 
war machine in the world. People’s wir 
has liberated Mozambique, Angola, Gui¬ 
nea-Bissau from fascist imperialist rules. 
Similar struggles are on, in other places 
in Asia (Malaysia, Burma, C-mbodia, 
Thailand) and several Latin American 
countries. Ignoring such strutrr T es 
would mean that Mr Basavapunniah his 
come to believe more in terhnoloorrsl 
hardware than in the people, despite his 
occasional lip service to the latter. 

Again despite hi* reservation about 
the success of people's war he states 
that revolutionary conditions are not vet 
ripe for it in Indit. One wonders why 
he bothers about revolutiomry condi¬ 
tions if he does not believe in the pos¬ 


sibility of people’s war* to start with* 
On the other hand if he seriously thinks 
tnat conditions are not yet ready for 
people’s war, he may have indicated his 
method of gauging the situation. 
lists three places where armed tifr* 
rising took place and <lwas 
suppressed end uses these to Substitt^ 
time his argument. It is interesting to 
note that the failure of two Minis¬ 
tries of the C1M has not convinced its 
leadership of the futility of elections 
whereas two examples have convinced 
Mr Basavapunniah about the unfeasibi¬ 
lity of peasant’s war. 

Mr Basavapunniah however rationa¬ 
lises his continued participation (which 
in i<u’t is the CPM’s sole occupation) 
in elections on the plea that "they 
don’t wish tn give the bourgeoisie an 
alibi lb t CPM believe** in the ‘cult of 
violence' and is not striving to achieve 
political power peacefully”. It was the 
CPM Icadershin which bad the control 
of the West Bengal Home Ministry 

(that ir control of (he police force etc), 
when the Naxalbari uprising took place. 
And l.'ter again during the uprising at 
Debrn-Gopiballavpur (Midnapore). Mr 
Jyoli Ba r u deployed the BSF after the 
police failed to suppret s the uprhing 
and greatly appreciated the work of 
the B^F. Brutal repression of the up¬ 
rising and slaughter of rnlrcs has cer¬ 
tainly established the CPM leadership’s 
cirdentials with the bourgeoisie. But 
the revolutionary caJrrs w^’ll never for¬ 
get that CPM leaders value ministerial 
powei move then revolution; they know 
that the CP! will suppress the ccdrcs if 
they ever become a threat to the lea¬ 
dership. 
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Book Review 

Biography of A Not So Unknown 
Non-Indian 

Benoy 


The writer of Autobiography 0 f an 
Unknown Indian has, at last, in his 
late seventies written a biography of 
Friedrich Max Muller.* a non-Indian 
Sanskrit ist aiul Indologist. He thanks 
his friend Laurens vju der Post for 
having suggested the project to him. 
One can't help wondering why and for 
whom the project was intended. 
Thai a writer who is per¬ 
chance l\i Indian, who writes ‘Why I 
Hate Indians* and “often curiously con¬ 
servative in hi? ‘intellectual disserta¬ 
tions and pontificat ions', and who hcS 
a sort ut quixotic admiration for Eu¬ 
ropean culture, without setting foot in 
Europe until he w«s approaching sixty, 
was commi«Moned to wnte the 
biography of a ‘Scholar Ex¬ 
traordinary*, who was a German by 
birth rnd unbnnging, but English by 
adootion, and who loved and admired 
India, her ‘Rig-Veda’ end ‘Sacred Books* 
from Oxford, and had never felt like 
Seeing end setting foot in India during 
the long fifty years (1850-1900) of 

his Sanskriliscd cerebration, is strange 
indeed. But is it really strange? 
Muller was a Gcrnnr who ‘alwpys 
wrote in English with complete mastery 
of the language*. Mr Nirad C. Chau- 
dhuri i\ a Mvmensingh Bengali and 
Indian, who wntes mamlv in English. 
Mr Chcudhuri’s English prose .style, and 
his romantic attraction for Aryanism 
because ol it* European roots certainly 
establish his claim for writing Muller's 
biography. He worked at oxford 
for four long years, not for 
his researches only, but ‘to imbibe the 
spirit of the place’ where Muller spent 

* Scholar Extraordinary: The Life* 
of Professor the Rt.Hon. Friedrich Max 
Muller. P. <\ : 

Bv Nirad C. Chaudhuri 
Oxford University Press: Rs 85. 



Ghose 

his life. The first and last biography 
of Muller was published in 1902, and 
he was almost totally forgotten. But 
a new biography, such as the present 
one by Mi Chaudhuri, is needed for 
restoring and refurbishing his image, 
beer use 'he played *o important and 
significant a role in history that he re¬ 
mains an clement to be reckoned with 
in understanding the continuing evo¬ 
lution of a particular people or human¬ 
ity in generrl*. Then there is always 
the most important question, which 
Mr Chaudhuri has alwrys put to him¬ 
self, of 'the basic significance of all 
lives’, and pondering over it he says: 

I have considered it in connection with 
the life of European scholar-thinkers, 
and abo v e all Karl Marx. Did his 
ideas contribute anything to the under¬ 
standing of human life or to enhancing 
its value? Or was he only the priest 
and propagator of a cult more bloody 
ttan that of our Kali or of the Aztec 
war god Huitzilopochtli. to be himself 
dragged to the altar of his own cult 
as a sacrificial beast fattened in the 
British Museum ? * (P. 9, emphasis 

added). One rerlly can’t help wonder¬ 
ing why the commissioned writer of a 
popular biography of a non-Indian 
Indologist Max Muller, should at all 
think over Karl Marx in connection with 
the life of Europe?n scholar-thinkers, 
particularly of the ’Extraordinary* Mul- 
|er-lvr>e scholars! Not for nothing Mr 
Chaudhuri invokes our Kab and Aztec 
Huitzilopochtli to focalise the bloodv 
cult of Karl Marx, 'a sacrificial 
beist fattened in the British Museum', 
and to fluoresce the contribution of the 
Rip-Veda translator Sanskritist Max 
Muller, an imperialist stooge, battened 
in Oxford University. It canot be dis¬ 
carded simply es a typical Nirad C 
Chaudlfurian hodge-podge, in spite of 
the threat of the Aztec war god Huit- 


zflopochtli, or as an illustration of* in¬ 
tellectual cretinism from which a heavi¬ 
ly obsessed pedant English-nudiuia^ 
writer can suffer. There is'more to it*. 4 
A unilateral biography of Max 
Muller like the present one, written iii, , 
traditional style with unimpeachable . 
devotion, and of course with commen¬ 
dable ability, docs not call for a com* 
parative discussion or evaluation of 
Muller (1823-1908) and Marx (1818- 
1883) who were both Germrn scholars 
and contemporaries, born and brought 
up in the same historical-cultural milieu 
of nineteenth rentuiy Furope, but res¬ 
ponded and reacted to it in completely 
different ways Still we do a bit of it 
for the Huitnlrpor lit ban bite of Mr 
Chaudhuri. Tht* Oilman Muller was 
naturalised m England and alwiys wrote 
in rnglibh. The Goman Marx re¬ 
mained a German and always wiote 

in German to Oxford m 1818 

and was romp'll^ about in 

Oxford clubs as a p pjanH, when 
’Pconle who knew nothing aboul* the 
Rig Veda knew him a pian'st* (P. 
99), Kcil Marx wrote and published 
The Commnist Manifesto. Histori¬ 
cally it was the ve*r of revolutions find 
the C difnrnian Gold Rurii. The story 
of Muller's evolution frora a pianist to 
Ori-ntnh«t In* been f-pMuIlv narrated 
bv Mr Chaudhuri. In 1859 ihe venT of 
his wedding. Muller published his 

A History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture, and ‘Like hi** marriage, the book 
was a greiit <ncc«“S*' (P 144). In the 
same verr Marx’s ‘Preface* and ‘Criti- 
oue of Po5/icnl Ecoi-mv* w-r* pub¬ 
lished and nhn D in* r in*s Oriirin of 
Soecies rnd Mill’s On Liberty. Wh*n 

f>nn?l'» <,rt " the Rig-Vcd** w^s 

published in 18^9-70 as a result of 
enormous expenditure on the part of 
the Directory of Fast India Company, 
Marx bed completed all his nvrior works, 
including three volum-s of Capital. 
Those were the days of the Gladstone 
Ministry, the Franco-Prussian War, the 
Paris Commune (1871) and the Ger¬ 
man Emnire. M**rx died in 1883. Mul¬ 
ler in 1900. There were hundr-ds of . 
thinkers and scholars like Muller in 
Europe and in India in the nineteenth 
century, but none like Marx in the • 
whole history of human thought, Marx. 
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Vn 'great divide* itl the human thought* 
stwm, is therefore remembered all over 
. thcXhumau world, and Marxism i& the 
grcjlest dynamic force shaping the 
*d$stihy of man today. But Muller as 
^ $ thicker was already dead iu his life- 
wNne, and after seventy-live years of 
^his death, he can only be resurrected as 
& ghost, stalking a last changing world 
-tfith a copy of beautifully bound Eng¬ 
lish translation of the Rig-Vcda in hand. 
As Mr ChdUuVmn s«:ys: ‘In Britain, 
which was his adopted country and 
where he spent all Ins working life of 
over fifty years, hij, name means noth¬ 
ing outside the circle of professional 
Indolo^hts, linguists and mythologists, 

„ and even within it the recollection is 
dim..Even in India, where lie was a 
legend and an institution combined, he 
is now only vaguely remem'izred. .It 
only very recently that the cultural 
projection of western Germany of today 
has re\i\ cd his name hy calling its cen¬ 
tres in the big cities of India M.x Mu)-, 
ler Bhavaip or House And an in¬ 
telligent man like Mr Chaudhuii cer¬ 
tainly knows why Mullei \ name has 
been revised and Max Muller Bhcvans 
have been established in India today. 

Bui for the readable style of wilting 
of Mr ChauQnun it would be difficult to 
wade through tins 382-page biography 
of Max Mullei, kccauoc Muller, although 
a great OiientaLst, had not played any 
import cnl or significant role in history. 
But Mr Chaudhuri’s contention is that 
he had played it and, iu support of. 
it he has assembled. With adaptable 
endurance a lot of historical material, 
which may be profitably used by otheis 
interested in the history of nineteenth 
century India, and abo of Bengal. Most 
6f Mr ChaudhuriL interpretations of 
historical materials, as well as situa¬ 
tions, stem from his peculiarly conser¬ 
vative roots of thought, akin to Mul¬ 
ler's repulsive Aryani'm. Style alone,, 
without any sense of dynamics of his¬ 
tory. ran hardly sustain or create a 
reader’s interest in any biographical 
work. Even In regard to style, it must 
be said that Mr Chaudhuri, at his best, 
is fluent, vigorous and forthright; but 
At his worst, bombastic, pedantic and 
often patronising. As regards the mate¬ 
riel he has picked out, many are undoub¬ 
tedly interesting, but it is, worth con¬ 


sidering how valuable they are in their 
own right, or whether theu only im-. 
portance lies in pioving Muller’s im¬ 
portance in history. 

Courtship and Marriage 
Mr Chaudhuri is at his most original 
in presenting Muller’s protracted court¬ 
ship and marriage, (Chapter 2, Part 
Two) and he devotes thirty pages to 
it, six pages more than (Chapter i) that 
on Ihe Rig-Vcda. Courtship and mar¬ 
riage follow The Rig-Veda. This is 
Significant, perhaps more significant 
than Muller’s role in history, which is 
the central theme of the book. Here 
the typical Bengali character of Mi 4 
Chaudhuii is revealed, through the glit¬ 
tering veil of his love for European 
culture, because this love 'episode of 
Muller would not appear remarkable 
to any English biographer. Mr Chau- 
dhuri, it seems, has a strange predilec¬ 
tion far dilating on matters sexual. 
And one c*n trace it from the very 
beginning of his intellectual voy¬ 
age in the fifties in Autobiography to 
the seventies in The Continent of Circe 
and To Live or Not to Live. Muller, 
a thirly-ycai-old don. had to wait five, 
years to obtain the hand of a wealthy 
nincteen-ycar-old girl Georgina, and this 
waiting produced the highest form 
of human experience, which 
was love, and in which 
Romantic idealism, passion and religi¬ 
ous fervour were blended to generate 
a kind of spiritual intensity, which the 
wretched Hindus can never experience 
or appreciate because they are cut off 
from their Aryan, that is, European 
roots. This is really fascinating. ‘From 
the Rigveda down to the epics’, says Mr 
Chaudhuri, ‘especially in the Mahabhu- 
rata, one frees a consistent attitude, 
towards sex life. It is based on frank 
acceptance of the flesh, gusto in Sen¬ 
sual pleasures. (The Continent of 
Circe Chapter 19). Then he quote 
frem the Rigvcd* a verse, in wfa ieh 
Queen Goddess Irdrani defiies the sexual 
virility of Lord Indra, in these words: 
He achieves not —he whose penis hangs 
limp between thighs Achieves he alone 
whose hair> r things swells up when he 
lies* (Rigveda: Mandala X. Sukta 86, 
Verse 16). According to Mr Chau- 
dhun. the highly spiritualised love-ori¬ 
ented monogamous ideal pf majrriage 


belongs to Western culture, which rose, 
to its peak in the mid-Victonan age, 
drawing its strength from the German 
Romantic movement and the Lutheran 
s&cramentalisation of sex. But mono¬ 
gamy, love, fidelity, and such things 
owe their origin to other historical and 
sociological causes Love is dissociated 
from sexuality, and invested with an 
aura of chastity tnd etherealness, in 
a social context in which the criteria 
are pciformance, competition, and maxi¬ 
misation of piofit. The cLssic capitalist 
gives it practical shape in his life, in 
the separation he makes between wife 
and mistress, ball and brothel, love and 
lust. Love remains in its highly ideal¬ 
ised position, as utopian an ideal as 
the promise of economic and social 
freedom for the common people. The 
role of sexuality in history, its relation 
with gcnitality, love and fidelity, has 
been lately explored in all its dimen¬ 
sions and in depth, by eminent scho¬ 
lars like Wilhelm Rcjch, Herbert 
Marcuse. Reimut Reiehe and others. 
In the light of their discussion, Mr Cha- 
dluiri’s idea* about sexuality, genital- 
ity, love and fidelity appear queer and 
backdated. His interpretation of Hindu 
sexuality, and ilso of European sexu¬ 
ality, may be politely rejected as trash. 

Summing up Muller’s role as a man 
and thinker, Mr Chaudhuri srys: ‘Re¬ 
ligion, morality, and thought where 
(were) his three preoc<upations’ (P 
374). We have nothing to say cbout his 
religion and thought. Scholars. Ori¬ 
entalists and Indologists have put them 
in cold storage. His morality? ‘His 
respect foi morality also nude him al¬ 
most a worshipper of Buddha, more a 
mor.-l than a religious prophet* (P 
374). What about hi; political fcnd 
Social morality? This moral prophet, 
who was ‘almost a worshipper of Bud¬ 
dha*, w£s also a great admirer and wor¬ 
shipper of British imperialist rulers. 
Mullei looked upon British rule in India 
‘as a political tour de force’. He wrote 
in hi> reminiscences (P 341): 

‘The government of India by a mere 
handful of Englishmen is, indeed, an 
ffhievemcnt unparalleled in the whole 
history of the woiK, The suppression 
of the Indian Mutiny shows what stuff 
English soldiers and statesmen are made 
of. If people say that ours is not an 
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age for Epic poetry, let them read Lord 
Robert** Forty-one Tear* in India. 
When I see m a circus a man standing 
with outstretched legs on two or three 
horses and two men standing on hi* 
shoulders, and other men standing on 
theirs, and a little child at the tc*p of 
ell, while the horse ■» are running full 
gallop round the arena, 1 feel what 1 
feel vshtn watching the government of 
Indu * 

Without comment, we close this re¬ 
view No moic about the ‘moral pro¬ 
phet*. the ‘Scholar Extraoidinary*, 01 
about the writer of his biography. 


Of Games and Gamesters 

Gyan Kapur 

£ iNCC upon a time America was the 
^ first land of opporlunity No> 
more. Wc c« n now pnde ourselves on 
having usinpcd that place Boot-leg¬ 
ging, gun-running, the numbers game, 
traffic in drugs, trade m women, the 
protection lucket, tycoons of the so- 
called undriwoild living very much on 
the surface and hobnobbing covully with 
politician, and controlling them 

overtly, you name it, we have 

It all, bigger end belter, if that i\ the 
right word to u«c for such things For 
large sections of the people this has 
become a way of life and they look upon 
the slm tly legal way* of making a liv¬ 
ing as fit onlv for the aged, the uifiim 
or the weaklings 

Peifrps it is the large quinh its of 
American wheat wc have eaten over 
the ycuis which has developed these 
truly Ameiicati values in us But m 
one thing at least we have beaten the 
Americans hollow They may wallow 
in adiiltcy openly, but lime as r*icly 
any cash m it. Wc as a nation have 
developed adultention as the easiest 
way of maktng a fast buck 

Ap rt from making appropriate noi¬ 
ses from time to time whin a few un¬ 
fortunates die, little is done to cWk 
« adulteration whether it u m medicines 
or in food But a p quint situation 
has now developer! in the Cvpitil wheie 
a Magistrete has convcted the 
Central Government's Indian Tourism 


Development Corporation, the Manager 
of it* Hotel Jaupath and the kitchen 
supervisor for adulteration, as report¬ 
ed. 

In any other civilized country such 
a thing would be unthinkable and the 
Man geiiul staff would never have 
lived down the shameful incident if by 
any chance it did happen. But here 
anything may happen. Theic may be 
a Ijw to exempt government under¬ 
takings from being prosecuted for such 
crimes in the interests of the nation*s 
pre.lige At least this much is sure. 
All and sundry will be able to cite this 
one incident alone as an example of 

the difficulty in avoiding adulteration. 

* • • 

Commercial ^institutions have their 
own ends in view when advertising. 
But it is strange to see that in the 
nationalised banks and government 
undertakings and even direct depart¬ 
ments, the admen seem still to merrily 
live m a woild of their own, wasting 
money . s well as scarce newsprint 

People with money to invest do not 
require (frequent rem ntders of the 
rates of interest paid by the nation¬ 
alised banks. ihey know it well 
enough And yet there are big in¬ 
sertion 1 , sometimes by two or more 
banks on the same day giving the 
same mfoimation 

Another glanng instance of such 
cvtravagance is the full-page adver¬ 
tisements by Modern Bakeries, “issued 
in the public mteiest, on behdf of 
the Government of India”. With 
poveitv and hunger blaring large 
masses rti the face, it is a mockery to 
tiy to teach them about proper nutri¬ 
tion With the rocketing of the price 
of bread during the last two or three 
veais. it is something of a luxury now. 

1 ven then bre, d is frequently on and 
off the market The interests of the 
public w f ould have been served much 
bettn if the puce of bread had been 
redudhd by cutting out the expendi¬ 
ture on such fanciful schemes of 
teachn g nutrition, when the mass of 
ihe »\*w<papcr reading prrple are at 
1 heir wits* end to keep pace with the 
nir-away inflation. And in their 
hurry to catch up, the first casualty la 
always food. 
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Right and Wrong 

i By A Drama Critic 

‘I^JraYA Anyaya staged at the Mukta 
Angan last month by Cartoon 
-Theatre was Bimal BandopadhyayaV 
adaptation from Albert Camus* play 
The Jwt. The play resolved found 
the imminent grenade attack on the 
Grand Duke Sergei in Russia by a band 
of militant young conspirators who 
found the prevailing atmosphere in the 
country too stifling and oppressive 
One of the conspirators, a sensitive 
poet, lost his nerve and did not throw 
the grenade when* he discovered that 
the Grand Duke was in the carriage 
carrying him to the theatre along with 
two children who were looking out on 
the world ever so innocently. This 
last-minute debacle creates a sense of 
failure and resenlment amongst his co- 
conspirators who .decide to stage 
another attack with greater determina¬ 
tion. Eventually the poet overcomes 
his hesitation and plungese into the 
attack and is caught redhanded When 
he hurls the grenade which blows the 
Grand Duke skyhigh. He is taken to 
prison where insidious attempts aVe. 
made by the authoiities to subvert his 
loyalty and he is shot when he refuses 
to acknowledge lps guilt and insists 
that he fought for justice. The play 
ends with his circle of friends taking 
a solemn oath to keep the fire of re¬ 
volution burning* 

On the whole this was a very well- 
acted piny with almost everyone pitch¬ 
ing in to keep itp the atmosphere of. 
suspense, tension and excitement. The 
furtive conspiratorial air was well 
brought out it* the facial expressions 
of the performers and through the sub¬ 
dued lighting that accentuated shadows 
and often mer&ed with the background, 
Swati Chanda as Dora was appro¬ 
priately tense and relaxed and gave a 
convincing performance although at 
times she did not seem to know what 
to do with her hands and perhaps used 
them a little too frequently. That she 
had real feeling, however, was amply 
borne out more than once. The fact 
that she looked too much like a school¬ 
girl may have been a minor disquali¬ 


fication. Ufjal Sen Gupta as Yanick, 
the poet -revolutiona ry, was the piece- 
de-resutance of the evening and gave 
a finely balanced piece of acting. He 
exuded all the sensitivity of a poet and 
his natural good look^ merely added to 
his laurels^ Hr was given good support 
by most of the other young men of the 
inner circle. The police chief and in¬ 
quisitor Shoratov was a tiifle irritating 
with hi\ booming voice, and Shukla 
Ro> Chowdhury as the Grand Duchess 
failed to attract our sympathy with her 
monotonous hrrangue. There wav a 
slight incongruity in draping her in 
what seemed to be a glorified peasant's 
costume of the early twentieth century, 
while Dora romped around in a short 
skirt and top. The prison scene was 
ingeniously realistic with the bars cast¬ 
ing their shadows over the back-drop 
of the stage. 

Bimal Banddp,vdhvava’s language 
wav occasionally imbued with a strong 
poetic flavour and the blood md thun¬ 
der of the play did not overwhelm us 
with its sheer raucousne,s. The la'-1 
Scene where the dead poet appears m 
the dark background with .the light 
falling on his face and giving him a 
strrngelv luminous Christ-like glow was 
impressive. 

"The Freedom Struggle” 

Theatre Commune staged Swadeshi 
Nak*ha at the Mukta Angan on Maxell 
31. It might be an oversimplification 
to say that the play was a political 
farce hut in the attempt to expose the 
arrant hypocrisy that is always at 
work in a complex situation demand¬ 
ing total honesty, the elements of farce 
were given a good airing. A zamin- 
dar during the Raj becomes the proud 
father of twin son? and hopes to per¬ 
petuate his hold on his impoverished 
and simmering subverts by refusing 
to accept the fact that they have any 
problems. The sons grow up iusi when 
the pirtitilon of Ebngal is ‘beginning 
to create a wave of unrest amongst 
the peopte and decide to join politics 
without a sense cf commitment. 
When the boycott of British goods 
catchrs on, tW storm into their wine- 
fthtbibbing father’s chamber and compel 
him to remove the foreign whiskies 


For revised foreign nil r&tee sue 
third cover. 


while presenting him with a bottle of 
Scotch suitably camouflaged under the 
label 'Ganga water*. What the two 
boys wish to drive home is that ap¬ 
pearances alone count and nobody need 
bother about the inner contents of a 
whisky bottle or a human heart. From 
this cynicism and rank opportunism 
springs political adventure which leads 
them through various labyrinths of pro¬ 
gress but they are both believers in 
demagogic patriotism and would iff 
reality like to protect their own inter¬ 
ests which are inextricably linked with 
those of the British Government. 
Under a facade of radical gestures and 
statements, they plump for moderation 
and a continuation of the status quo 
in national affairs —isn’t that how our 
present rulers conduct thcm|Mves in 
public? The only disturbing element is 
a maverick character called Hari who 
is not completely taken in by the 
brolher?’ hypocritical postures and 
loudly demands a radical solution 
seeking a direct confrontation with 
the Bril ish Government. Since politics 
is such a roaring and lucrative busi¬ 
ness, the aging father also decides to 
join his sons specially when the zamin- 
dari no longer offered a steady source 
of income and self-errichjm|-nt. The 
play ends with ♦he two young men 
opting for the rich plums of ministerial 
office and bracing themselves for this 
noble effort. 

There were songs galore to acquaint 
the spectator with the mood and spirit 
o* the fragmentary situations cropping 
up in the course of the play and some 
of them were well sung and cleverly 
put across. The Brechtian placards 
were quite in place ?nd gave a kind 
of momentum to the proceedings but 
somehow from an oveial! point of view 
the plav suffered from boredom and 
did not seem to take off. Subrata 
Bhattacharya as the zamindar got oo 
our nerves* wih his endless; repetitive 
clowning and the two sons Were meti¬ 
culously monotonous in what fceemed 
an attempt to explain to the woild iust * 
what they were about Nilk&ntn Sen * 

II 
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► Gupta, the director of the play, had 
rather a smell part a$ Palanath, the 
zamindar*s nouveau riche neighbour, 
who war getting rich and high-powered 
a little too fast but his leers and sneers 
were effective and amusing. Hari was 
an emblem of earnestness while 
the zammdar's two stooges Narain and 
Panchu kept up a facade of fawning 
adulation and abject servility without 
flinching. 

This play made it its business to 
Satirise mercilessly the follies, peccadil¬ 
loes and vices of the hangers-on in a 
particular historical context—in this 
ease, the anti-British freedom struggle. 
The idea itself is not new or exciting 
but much would have depended upon 
how imaginatively the satire was pre¬ 
sented. In spite of all the gimmick*, 
what made the tevening dull was an 
overdose of facetiousness and unreliev¬ 
ed mediocrity of acting. No bright 
* sparks wtere sent up to kindle the 
imagination and what went on in the 
name of farce degenerated into a farce 
itself. If the humour was less stodgy 
and the performers less vociferous, the 
plav might have succeeded somewhat. 

The set constituting the zamindars 
house and the courtroom scene had 
more than a touch of authenticity. 

Canvas Artists’ Circle 

Sandy Sarkar 

P IE Canvas Artists* Circle, whoso 
exhibition was held at the Birla 
Academy in the first week of 

April, are fast becoming a perma¬ 
nent feature in the art scene of 
Calcutta, and they are almost, but not 
quite on par with the Society of 
Contemporary Artists 'and Calcutta 
Painters. In fact they have a large 
number of artists below thirty who are 
showing every sign of catching up very 
fast. There was more freshness in this 
exhibition than the Indian section of 
the Triennale. 

It is evident that Alok Bhattacharjcc 
works very hard on the canvas, at times 
even overworks in a pseudo-academic 
fashion. He is realistic in an old mas¬ 
terly style, but is careful to create an 
impression that he has an individual 
style unlike theirs. He paints a com¬ 


plete human figure inside square areas. 
In each of these square areas he sticks 
a member of the body, and he may 
magnify one or more parts a$ he choos¬ 
es and finally tries to work out a rela¬ 
tionship of all the square areas. This 
generally by and large, gives^the effect 
of all the square area3 not growing into 
a single Whole. Moreover, the rela¬ 
tionship of individual areas is disturbed 
by minute details that forcibly attract 
attention. Particularly * The Barque 
of Dante* suffers from this. In 
‘Picasso* he gets away with the col- 
lage-like approach. I like his ‘Drawing’ 
of a dog, a man and a table where his 
attitude to life seems more robust. 

Subu Chowdhury’s weak point is his 
drawing. This time the total canvas 
space had tonal variation which is 
fresh and glorious. There L a quality 
of effulgence in his hues worked out 
in subtle coni lasting schemes Parti¬ 
cularly in his ‘Puppeteer* theie is an 
inlense revolving effect in the composi¬ 
tion and circular trajectory motion of 
lines which creates an atmosphere In 
‘Civilization* there is a decor?tive face 
which looks like chinaware and a city¬ 
scape which has cannibal teeth. The 
other two paintings were bombs t Hr t 
do not explode. Now that his com¬ 
position orchestrates with his colour*, 
he should concentrate on drawing 

Swapenesh Choudhurv is still in his 
curved decorative world which thrives 
on variation of two or three hues. He 
lets himself go in his drawing but his 
paintings seem to Lrk the spark of 
life. 

Bishnu Das shows marked improve¬ 
ment in his mixed media works To 
be precise he painstakingly minimises 
and thereby runs dry of emotion 

Balai KaYmakar nlays with colours 
but echieves very little as he wallows in 
outworn imagery—^extended hinds 
grosv large etc. etc. ? Hi> ‘Closed Win¬ 
dow* has window upon window ?nd his 
colours create an illusk/n of a vast 
citv*c*oe. 

Nikhil Baran Sengupta’s ‘Eternal 
Lust* series has lush tropical colours 
and vigorous lines but the copulating 
figures do not evoke any pleasure 
because they lack visual order. 

Tridip Chandra in his "Life 75* has. 
deep down, a quite powerful drawing 


which is done with a flourish of s rirl- - 
ing lines and an interplay of b[ 'ght 
colours. His men and horse (why*** 
must he pamt a horse in Bijon Chau- r <* 
dhury fashion ?) unify to bi lid a 
dramatic tension complete with < feel¬ 
ing for texture. t 

Parimal Dutta Ray seems a little ^ 
exhausted. He should stop, meditate 
for a time before he hi gins again. 

Rdthin Ray’s work reminds one of 
good illustration done in children** 
books. The caveman with his nuclear 
family is too much of a back projec¬ 
tion but his mushrooms have a \m 
m^val quality no doubt 

Sakti Chakraborty’s drawings of 
birds is well done but a bit too cal 
culated. 

The Little Master 

Manick Talukdar chooses sftnet 
front ilily ?nd a marriage of conveni¬ 
ence between sculpture and painting 
His terms of reference are ancient 
Indian sculpture where t He artist 
thrust the viewer to a vantage point 
by concentrating on relief. He has a 
calligraphic element which has a folkish 
otvertone and reminds of sculpVure 
found in pi e-hist oric sites in the sub 
continent. The texture and rhythmic 
geometrical points and counter-pointi 
build up an emotive atmosphere and 
there is an intense yet tender quality 
in these wordless transmissions. He 
has shown a rare mastery of technique 
and it is time he took to relevant and 
poignant things. 

Letter 

Token Fast in Jail* 

Political prisoners in different West 
Bengal jails observed a token fast on 
April 6, Anti-Repression Day, in sup¬ 
port of the just and gmuine struggle 
of the people against the 
continuance of emergency, DIR, MISA 
and other draconian measures, as also 
against the ruthless suppression of <ril 
the democratic battles being waged by 
the oppressed millions. 

Amar Prasad Chakrahorty, 
President, 

Legal Aid Committee, 
Calcutta. 
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PUPPET SHOW 

April 10, the Sikkim Assembly decided that the Associate State’ could 

do without the institution of Chogyal and should be a full-fledged unit 
oi the Indian Union It called foi a blitz-referendum—on April 14—td decide 
tlue issue Bui even beioic the Assembly met, the highest election official in 
Ciangtok—of couise an Indian—-was icpoitod to have visited Calcutta on urgent 
business— the business being, one can presume, the coming referendum. The 
ie»ult of the referendum was inevitable, Afterwaids Kazi Lhendup Dorp and 
his Ministers made a beeline for New Delhi and implored Mrs Gandhi to include 
Sikkim, body and soul, m hei demouatic empne. The lady was walling and 
gracious Legislation is being rushed through Parliament to amend the Consti¬ 
tution, and by May Mr Doiji will have the honour of being the mote^t willing 
vassal that Sikkim has pioduced. 

Mis Gandhi justifies all 'his hasty, ill-managed, puppet sjiow on the plea 
that she cannot ignore the democratic aspuations of the Sikkimese people. 
What she did in West Bengal, whit she is doing in Gujarat and Bihar about 
demociatic aspuations, what she meant by congratulating Sheikh Mujibar when 
he abolished the paihamenlaiy system, m short all her love of democracy need 
not be recalled But her predecessors believed m aome soit of legality 
when they revolted lo adventuie Mrs Gandhi believes in the power of the 
he Under the Government of Sikkim Act, prepaied by Indian officials and 
agreed lo by the party of the Kazi the Sikkim Assembly has no jurisdiction 
to discuss the position of the Chogyal The resolutions have lo pas& through the 
Chogyal The Constitution of course was a bundle of delibeiate contradictions 
which left supreme powci in the hands of the Indian Chief Executive, \vhile 
lcducmg the Chogyal to a figurehead and the Kazi to an impotent Subedar in 
his own wonderland. But the April 10 resolution, on the basis of which New 
Delhi will amend the Indian Constitution for the umpteenth time xs perhaps 
ultra vires of the Government of Sikkim Act A few days larlier a high Sik¬ 
kimese official had moved the court about the oveindmg powers of the Chief 
Executive, creating a flutter in government circles. 

MPs have asked Mrs Gandhi why she is in such a furry. The reply is 
that the Cnogyal might internationalise the issue Ihisi gives away her case. 

II New Delhi is so sure about the rightness of what it is doing, why fear inter¬ 
nationalisation > If i* true that the Chogyal had met at Kathmandu, during ^ 
the coronation of King Bnendra, foreign dignitaries, including Chmjefse. Btgft 
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this docs not amount lo anything move 
than verbal support. (Sheikh Abdullah 
will remember the outcry over his meet' 
mg with Chou En-lai in Algiers). The 
fault of the Chogyal was that he in- 
6is1ed on a separate identity for Sik¬ 
kim. just as the Sheikh had done before 
he buckled in. 

It is because of his legitimate insist¬ 
ence on this separate identity that ihe 
Chogyal sounds so authentic in his 
Statements and the Indian ministers 
and officials so dubious. For instance, 
the Political Officer said he had not 
heard of the Chogyal having a radio 
transmitter when the Chogyal told 
pressmen that it had been confiscated 
by the Political Often. At the same 
time New Delhi declared that the 
'clandestine* tronsmitler had been 
“installed" illegally by the Chogyal 
who later surrendered it to the Sikkim 
Government. It was a case, though 
unintended, of satyameva jayatc— 
truth does triumph. 

Mrs Gandhi and her men are now 
being tough, also with Bangladesh 
(over Farakka anjd maritime boun¬ 
daries) and Nepal. Nepal will now be 
charged international prices for scarce 
commodities supplied by India; and 
Mr Chavan has added to the Five Prin¬ 
ciples—Panchshil—-so far as Nepal i\ 
concerned: besides nen-interfercnce in 
internal affairs, there should be a recog¬ 
nition of “sensitivity" in mutual relations, 
i.e. there .should he no public demonstra¬ 
tions over Indian actions. The new tough¬ 
ness is a product of the Rajusthan ex¬ 
plosion and the umbrella of the friend¬ 
ship pact with Russia which helps 
New Delhi to get «iway with many 
things. But Mrs Gandhi does not 
know that her toughness is not without 
the comic touch, it is not convincing 
because of the big begfring bowl which 
she always carries. It is the charac¬ 
teristic of a beggar government that 
it is always weak with the strong and 
strong with the weak. 


A correspondent writes: 

Ihere is jubilation among the elite 
here — the jubilation of a satellite 
country — over an Indian Sate¬ 
llite launched by a Russian rocket. Ano- 
thci kind of jubilation is sweeping 
through Indochina as liberation forces 
enter Phnom Penh and are poised for 
the final blow against Thieu. 

The liberation of Cambodia, com¬ 
pared to the protracted struggle in Viet¬ 
nam, has taken just a little over five years. 
Prince Sihanouk was ousted on March 
16, 1970. In April a summit conference 
of the Indochinese peoples was held in a 
Laos-Vielnam-China bordei region. It 
wa-, attended by Prince Sihanouk, Princej 
Souphanouvong, Phan Van Dong and 
the NLF President Nguyen Huu Tho. 
The conference declared that the ob¬ 
jective of the parties was independence, 
neutrality and proliibition of foreign 
t roops. 

In May the Americans and the South 
Vietnamese invaded Cambodia, thus 
dragging the country into a destruc¬ 
tive war. The forces .suffered an abject 
defeat at the hdnds of the Cambodian 
guerillas and the Vietcong. 

Five years is a short period but 
Cambodia will never forget it. About 
a million troops and civilians have died 
or been wounded; one-half of a po¬ 
pulate n of 7 million has been reduced 
to refugees and a flourishing, beautiful 
country turned into wanton waste. 

Cambodia will never be the same again. 
The tasks facing the broad-based Gov¬ 
ernment of national unily are immense. 
The end of aggression does not mean 
end of imperialist manoeuvres. Inter¬ 
nal tensions will surface and the bour¬ 
geoisie in Cambodia will not be passive. 
But the fighting people of Cambodia 
will come through, they arc not Indians. 

In South Vietnam, shortly after the 
NLF announced that it would attack 
Saigon for military victory if political 
negotiations were not started soon, 
Thieu has resigned. He had no option. 

Pentagon analysis have been privately 
telling reporters, according to Interna¬ 
tional Bulletin, a Berkeley publication, 
that the NLF' forces can easily pierce 
Saigon's defence. The morale of the po¬ 


pulation is very low. Of the 13 
sion of ' the ARVN .six—including 
the three best—were decimated in th^\ 
rout from the northern province^. Of 
the rest, four are around the capital 
and three ju the Mekong Delta. Tlie 
Makong divisions, are low on morale and 
equipment. Lack of reinforcements ifi 
already demoralising the Saigon divi¬ 
sions. Saigon could become encircled, 
with the NLF forces cutting off High¬ 
way 4 connecting the capital with the 
Della, and possibly seizing the river port 
of Vung Tau to the south-east, block¬ 
ing river traffu to Saigon. Saigon will 
rely on the air lore?, but until early 
April it was almost paralysed by lack 
of spare parts, the loss of 200-300 aii- 
ernft and the fear of deadly accurate 
anti-aircraft fire. 

There are icports that the ARVN has 
left behind military equipment worth 
one to two; billion dollars, including 
10,000 military vehicles, 200 tanks and 
nearly 300 aircraft. Even in 1969 it 
was pointed out by \ U-S. committee 
on national security that the ARVN 
would not be able to stand up lo com¬ 
munist forces. But Nixon adopled the 
policy of VietnamKation. The policy 
failed even in 1972, but the Saigon re¬ 
gime was saved by the massive American 
bombing—in Quang Tri dlone 80,000 
Ions were dropped. Desertions at the 
rate of 24,000 a month this year, ram¬ 
pant corruption, starving troops—all 
these created Ian {impossible situation 
for Thieu. 

Meanwhile, in the liberated areas, 
life has returned to normal m many 
places, with the PRG emphasising the 
theme of national reconciliation. Many 
Third Force individuals and groups, in¬ 
cluding eminent Buddhist leaders, are 
participating in the new government. 
Hospitals are again open, homeguard 
units arc active and relief* is being given 
to poor families. ARVN soldiers are 
lining up to join the Government. In 
Da Nang, thousands of Saigon officers 
and men mutinied and brought their 
weapons over to the PRG. 

According to a report from members 
of the American Friends Service Com¬ 
mittee in South Vietnam, the National 
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Reconciliation Force in Da Nang de- 
cideej not to leave the city and to as- 
in the return of people to theii 
, homes. 

v, 

On April 1 f the PRG released a ten- 
-point statement outlining their policy 
.fot /he new areas. The declaration 
abolished the old regime, its police ami 
./ynied forces and called for speedy estab¬ 
lishment of the people’s revolutionary 
admitii'1 ration at all levels. Old func¬ 
tionaries may remain but they must 
serve the new administration. Demo¬ 
cratic freedoms, freedom of religion, 
equality between the sexes and equality 
of ethnic minoiities are guaianteed. 
The PRG >tand is one of “great nation¬ 
al unity”. All people are free to carry 
on theii business but they must keep 
Inw and order and support the revo¬ 
lution Ml jindusttnal taublishmcnts. 
h, nduraft shops and public facilities 
aie ordned to continue operation. Bu- 
sine.ss Jities aio guaianteed then 
ownership Farmer- are encouraged to 
lehabihtate agriculture Soldiers, offi- 
ceis, police and civil servants of the 
Thicu legime who leave the enemy ranks 
are offered help to earn a living or rc 
turn to their home villages. 

In Cambodia, starving desperate gov¬ 
ernment troops have eaten one or two 
of their paymasters and the bodies of 
dead Khmer Rouge. But it is rathtr 
obvious that the PRG poeplc do not 
eat children whom Mr Ford is ao anxious 
to save. Besides, most of the ‘orphan 1 * 
being lifted! arc not orphans al all. The 
sentimental nonsense ibout Vietnamese 
children has a purpose. A letter from 
ft top Saigon official, made public by 
opposition politician?, quotes the Ame¬ 
rican Ambassador in Saigon, Mr Marlin, 
as saying that evacuation of orphans 
“will create a shift in American public 
opinion in favour” of the Saigon re¬ 
gime. Martin is reported to have told 
the Saigon official, “Especially when 
these children land in the United States, 
they will be subject to television, radio 
and press agency coverage and the effect 
will be tremendous**. 

That is why President Ford received 
the first hatch of orphans. But thanks 
to their bloody experience in Vietnam 
and the Watergate exposure, most Ame¬ 
ricans by now realise that people posing 


as baby-sitters can be. and were, jolly 
good babv-killers on a mass scale. Many 
My Lais will come to light now that 
Thicu and his friends arc in limbo 

How Artificial ? 

A correspondent writes: 

Rejoice, we are blown sky-high! Wc 
need fret no more ovci low earthly 
thing' like hunger, disease, corruption, 
the hoiror of the exploitation of the 
people bv the parasites. We aie not 
here but there, laiscd into the starry 
firmament bv our artificial satellite which, 
incidentally, is just about artificial 
as oui independence. 

We have had all sorts of hoaxes. 
Still, this lops il ill. We have served 
w'ilh a zamindary abolition which h^ 
perpetuated a feudal agricul¬ 
ture, a public sector which is a cloaked 
extension of the private-rnni-impeiialist 
sector, a nationalisation which has pro¬ 
vided black money for the rich and a 
muidcimis inflation for the poor, an 
independent growth which has sunk 
u« in the quarmiie of dependence, a 
democracy which has to he kept up 
with police batons and bullets', and so 
forth. We have aLo hid an atomic blast 
/intended for miraculous creative pur¬ 
poses , but which has only swallowed 
vast funds swindled out of the earnings 
of the pool. Even so, this artificial 
satellite business lepr^enls the ultimate 
in the ait of deception. 

But the trouble is, when things are 
Tallin? apart and the ^enie ean no lon¬ 
ger hold all hoaxes, even the be^t of 
them, po awrv and turn into self-expo¬ 
sing agents. The Indian ruling ciivs 
is so corrupt* inefficient and ^lavish and 
Indian technology intrinsically so back¬ 
ward that it is chronically incapable of 
producing the means of production, 
most of which have to he eilhei impovled 
or manufactured bv foreign agencies 
here under the cloak of collaboration. 
When one can Inrdlv build a single dim 
or hydel station or install or 'enure a 
Single big machine without foreign help, 
when one cannot repair a thermal station 
withoit importing some «oecin! steel 
from abroad, when oiv has to leave the 
invaluable degassing plant at the Duv- 


gapur ASP unrepaired for a whole year 
lor want of fresli foreign expertise and 
when one cannot design and build even 
a half-mile-long Howrah Bridge on one’s 
own after 27 years of independence, the 
pretence of independently blasting ato¬ 
mic devices and sending up satellites 
into space indeed appears too ludicrous 
for words. 

Furthermore, what could be more 
wonderful than an Indian satellite laun¬ 
ched from Russia with a Russian roc¬ 
ket 7 Well, (he operative term is “arti¬ 
ficial” which ii the mos» perfect attribute 
of the Indian ruling ^nss. Finally, the 
whole pio< holds up more glaringly than 
anything the idyllic dependence of our 
riders on the picscnt Soviet Stale ma¬ 
chine, the fact of the Indian puppet 
bciiu/ dandled on the paws of the Rus- 
c ian hear, to he cuddled, squeered or 
tossed up in the air at will. 

University Politics 

Addiesbhng the 118th anniversary 
relebiations of Calcutta University, the 
Chief Minister, Mr Siddhartha Ray, said 
that academic institutions should be pur¬ 
ged of politicians including those of his 
own party. It is obvious that this 
could have no immediate relevance to 
the situation in Calcutta University, 
though political rivalries and gioupism 
arc as much a pait of its life as that 
of any other academic institution in 
the Slate. What Mr Ray had in mind 
when he spoke of polilithm ticsspas- 
sing on academic life and vitialing its 
atmosphere can be puzzled out only in 
the context of a recent sequence of 
happenings in a neighbouring univer¬ 
sity. 

Mr Rnv cannoi h.v> c been unaware 
that it is the intense factionalism 
within the student and youth wings of 
his ovvn party that has brought about 
the ludurou* impasse at Rabindra 
Bharati University. If he is unable to 
irsirain such in-fighting the reason 
lie owes his own power to the good 
officer of the various faction-chiefs. 
He knows only too well that he cannot 
do without his rebellious satraps and 
cannot do anything to stop their black¬ 
mail, even if he wanled to. That he is . 
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at last speaking of "politicians" play¬ 
ing havoc with normal academic life 
does not indicate any repentance on his 
part, far less a desire to cease relying 
on the students and youth leaders to 
hold on to power. It perhaps reflects 
the sense of Helplessness of someone 
hoist with his own petard. 

Thus what prompted Mr Ray's advice 
to eminent academics to refrain from 
politicking was a particularly rollicking 
charade a few blocks and streets away 
further north-west. The Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Rahitidra Bharati University, 
Dr Roma Chaudhuri has been staying 
away from her office for fear of molesta¬ 
tion or worse at the hands of students, 
teachers and employees. The latter 
have held meetings and taken out pro¬ 
cessions demanding her dismissal and 
publicly proclaiming that they no 
longer recognise her as their Vice- 
Chancellor. Determined not to allow 
her to resume office, they have reopen¬ 
ed the University m defiance of her 
express order to suspend classes inde¬ 
finitely. Their complaint is that she 
brought hiied hoodlums from outside, 
apparently belonging to another fac¬ 
tion of the ruling party, to count ct 
their own disorderly conduct aimed at 
her removal from office. 

The Viqe-Chancelldr isl an old 
hand at playing politics and knows the 
ropes; she is not reputed 1o ho parti¬ 
cularly squeamish about playing on 
the factionalism of the party she is 
serving to furlhei her own interests 
The Government knows thn and finds 
itself in a quandarv lmvmg failed to 
persuade her 1o lelinquish office. Nor, 
apparently, can she he piev uled upon io 
resume work at the university and fate 
the lint July students and ^laff. She 
has dug herself in and served Mr Ray's 
government with a hot polato by re¬ 
fusing to be winkled out. It is this 
funny stalemate which provoked Mr 
Ray's rueful reflections on the plague of 
politicians in the academic world. But 
the pleasure of those gloating over the 
spectacle of Mr Ray stewing in his 
self-engendered troubles can only be 

.shortlived, for his government may re¬ 
solve the imbroglio by kicking Dr 
, Chaudhuri upstairs. 

* 


Sikkim : The Background Storyj 

From A Correspondent 


HTHE modern history of Sikkim 
began in 1642, with the con¬ 
secration of the then King (Phuntsog 
Namgyal) as the first Chogyal. The 
Namgyals had been ruling .over the 
Chiimbi Valley and the Tcesta Valley 
fui at least thiee centuries before this. 
And His Highness Miwang Chogyal 
Champo Palden Thondup Nlamgyal 
P.V, (India), O.B.E. (Great Britain), 
Commdei De L’order dc L'etoile neirc 
neire (Trance), is the twelfth and 
present Chogyal of Sikkim. 

During the days of British rule in 
the Indian rub-continent, Sikkim was 
a protectoiate, the British controlling 
her foieign policy, defence and com¬ 
munications. The British formally re¬ 
cognized her as a separate independent 
country, wilh the Maharaja hoving the 
same status as that of any other of 
the seven hundred ruling princes m 
India, but that too they did solely with 
a view to fulfilling their object of 
creating buffer States in the bordei 
regions of their empire in this sub¬ 
continent In reality, Sikkim was out 
and out a British colony- Aftci the 
emergence of India as an independent 
country, her relation with Sikkim 
was maintained for Some time on 
the basis of the the former Protec¬ 
torate. Negotiations first started with. 
India in 1947. In 1950, a treaty was 
signed between the Government of 
India and Sikkim in which the Indian 
Government was onlv responsible for 
External Affairs, Defence and Commu- 
nicarions. The Chogyal was the real 
head oif State exercising vasl legisla¬ 
tive and executive powers; yet in 
actual practice all this too came under 
the virtual control of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. The ‘Dewan*, the topmost offi¬ 
cer, an IAS or ICS, who wbs to be 
appointed by the Chogyal for internal 
administration, happened to be selected 
by the Indian Government, He took 
over the administration in August 1949. 

Despite all these things, in ac¬ 
cordance with the treaty, the Indian 
Government recognised the separate 
and free existence of Sikkim. Even Mr 


Nehru once proclaimed in Parliament 
that Sikkim, in spite of being a protefc-* 
torate, is a separate and even an in¬ 
dependent Si ate. 

The national crisis in Sikkim in 1973 
caused the masses to curb the powers 
of the Chogyal and to transfer the 
reigns of government to elected repre¬ 
sentatives. For months the people 
had fousdit for democracy and ulti¬ 
mately an agieement was signed be- 
iween the Government of India, the 
Chogyal and ihe political parti^ii in 
Sikkim on May 8, 1973. As r, con¬ 
sequence of this new treaty, even the 
very little autonomy that Sikkim used 
to enjov iindei th^ 4 treaty of 1950 was 
further curtailed. An Indian officer 
was appointed the Chief Executive of 
Sikkim and entrusted with the duty of 
supervising th« interim! administration. 
He is also the Resident and the 
Speaker of the ‘democMlic’ Assembly 
of Sikkim, tbe Indian representative, 
the link between the Assembly and the 
Chogval, and also ihe Chief Priest. 
The Chogyal enjoys the formal right of 
appointing this office! but that is ju^t 
rubber-stamping authority and he has 
no controlling pov*i over his authority. 
He became a constitutional head, sym¬ 
bolising the unity of. the different 
types of people in Sikkim, but having 
no power, not even lhal of the spirit ml 
head of Stale in spit" of his being the 
incarnate or Chogyal Sidkoong, the 
eighth consociated Chogyal, and re¬ 
incarnate of the famous Karmapa 
Lama of Kham. Bv planting a Chief 
F.xerutive appointed by the Indian 
Government, India struck at the verv 
root* of the separate and free existence 
of Sikkim. 

In 1974, for the first ^time in the 
history of Sikkim, democracy, it is .said, 
was obtained through the single trans¬ 
ferable vote. But this wag a complete 
farce as the elections were held under 
the strict control and supervision of 
the Election Commission of India and 
the polking officers and presiding officers 
were Indian and the polling booths 
were guarded by the CRP and, accord* 
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Ins to Mr H. L. Bhandari, President of 
the Students’ Joint Action Committee, 
’the innocent and illiterate people were 
to cast their vote in a particular 
feC 3 *ot box having a particular symbol. 
"Marwairis supported the Congress party 
with large funds. Headed by Kaxi 
Lhendup Dorji, this party secured 31 
out of 32 seats in the Sikkim Assembly. 
The minimum age of a contestant 
Should have been 23 years* but there 
were two who were 23 and 21 years 
old—Mr Nar Bahadur Khatiwara and 
Whs Hernial t a Chhetii respectively— 
and both were elected. Independents 
were not allowed to form a new party, 
so the candidates contested as indepen¬ 
dents. Iheie was violence at their 
meetings, speakers were beaten up, 
mikes broken, mikes and jeeps 
seized and candidate* roughed up and 
all this happened in the presence of the 
CRP Tins happened in Sombaria, 
Naim hi, Gangtok and several other 
places. Cases were filed but no action 
whs taken, and this shows on whose 
bidt the Indian Government was 
dumm r lh' elections. 

When th'‘ elections were over, the 
Government of India without any prior 
consultation with the Chogyal and the 
$ikkiuvs' people, framed a Constitu¬ 
tion Bill, m 43 minutes—the so-called 
Government of Sikkim Bill 1974. A lot of 
people of Sikkim were against the Bill 
in which there was provision for the 
Sikkimese people to participate iti the 
social, economic and political institu¬ 
tions of India, which they did not want. 
Though they strongly protested against 
the Bill, it ultimately came into force 
on July, 4, 1974, when the Chogyal 
fcavc his final assent to it undei pressure 
from the Indian Prime Minister, the 
pro-Indian politician, Kazi Lhendup 
Dorji, and his colleagues. This Act 
meent the virtual annexation of Sik¬ 
kim. 

On August 24, 1974 the Kazi and 
Mr K, S. Bajpai, the Political Officer 
in Sikkim, made a request to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India for participation and 
representation in the Indian Parliament, 
— an invalid and unconstitutional 
'’vesfolution passed by the Sikkim 
Assembly. Tne Kazi did not have the 
mandate of the people to make a re¬ 
quest in this regard. The Bill provides 


for two representatives of Sikkim's 
Assembly to sit m the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment. The Government of India hur¬ 
riedly introduced the Ball (33th 
Amendment) on September 2, 1974, 
in Parliament and it was 
passed in both house* of Parliament. 
Ilus is how Sikkim became an asso¬ 
ciate State oi India. 

Protesting against the 35th Amend¬ 
ment Bill, the student* of Sikkim or¬ 
ganised a peaceful demonstration on 
October 10, 1974. Both boy* asd girl* 
w ( ere mercilessly lat ln-charged and 
teargassed by the CRP. After the dis¬ 
persal oi the crowd, many of the 
students ran into shop* seeking shel¬ 
ter and others ran to the roof tops of 
the Bazar. The CRP systematically 
went into each shop beating out the 
students, rifle butting and beating them 
with lathis. Even small children and old 
folk were forcibly dragged out of then 
houses by breaking doors and windows 
and were luthlessly beaten with lathis, 
fhe Geueial Secretary of the Sikkim 
Prajatautra Party, Mr N. B. Bhandari, 
a Nepali, who is anti-Indian in the 
sense that he wants to retain the sepa¬ 
rate identity of Sikkim, was merci¬ 
lessly tortured by the CRP. About 
fifty students were hospitalised for 
several weeks because of their serious 
injuries and wounds. 

Student participation in demonstia* 
t ions and sloganeering were btriclly 
forbidden from October 11, Mr Hem 
Lall Bhaudari, also a Nepali, President 
of the Sikkim Students Association, and 
others were expelled fiom their schools 
by the Chief Minister, 

The situation now i* that the Sik¬ 
kim Assembly doe^ not possess any 
constitutional right over any important 
atem, nor does the elected Ministry 
control any important port¬ 
folio. In fact neither the Assembly 
nor the Ministry enjoys any effective 
power for ruling the country, though 
it is being publicly proclaimed that 
these institutions are- representative of 
the people, i.e. power has been trans¬ 
ferred to the people, of Sikkim. In 
reality, it is the Chief Executive, se¬ 
lected by the Indian Government, who 
enjoys the power to rule the 
country. The very idea of giving the 
title, 'Chief Minister and 'not ‘Prime 


Minister to the head of the 
country, shows how the country 
is Hooked upoh by India. This gtlep 
was taken to crush the separate iden¬ 
tity of Sikkim and to turn it into one 
of the federating units of the Indian 
Union. 

The leader they have in the 73-year- 
old Chief Minister, Mr Kazi Lhendup 
Dorji Khangserpa, is supposed to have 
96% of the so-called mandate, but 
even then, a bombing attempt took 
place but there wa$ t no investigation ; 
he is always surrounded by Indians and 
not by his own people, As the Chogyal 
said, “The Kazi should know better; 
for if you lose your country, you are 
not going to get it back—this is irre¬ 
parable.’* 

The country is in turmoil. The 
General Secretary of the Praj at antra 
Party Mr N. B. Bhandari said, “The 
country is packed with CRP who ac¬ 
count for more than one-tenth of the 
population of Sikkim, and there is no 
chance for free movement", and, ac¬ 
cording to Mr H. L. Bhandari, while 
supporters of the Sikkim Congress party 
do not have to ask permission for pro¬ 
cessions or use of microphones, per¬ 
mission is always refused to him and 
his fellow students. 

After the October 10 lathi charge, 
many of the students took to hiding, 
especially the leaders, foi fear of the 
CRP and goondas who are paid by the 
Sikkim Congress and the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment. It was on i he 17th morning 
that 150 CRP surrounded 40 people 
who were in biding in Tathangchen and 
drrested 13, even though they had no 
warrant for arrest issued by the 
Central Court in Gangtok. The 
thirteen, including Mr H. L. Bhandan, 
were taken via a jungle path, on 
either side guarded by the CRP, to 
Deorali, a village about two miles 
downhill. From Deorali, they Were 
herded into a large truck, like goats, 
and driven at top ipeed and mercilessly 
beaten with lathis and butts of guns, to 
the thana, whole three of the students 
just fell unconscious. They were then 
all hospitalised for three days, boys and 
girls, and released on the 19th on bail. 

According to Mr Bhandari, there is no 
freedom of speech or freedom of move¬ 
ment in the country, “There is no real 
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democracy in Sikkims, what wc have now 
is worse than autocracy .... Indian 
dictatorship without any law, principle 
and rules of conduct'*. 

The Chogyal says he finds the 
popular Government led by Kazi Lhen- 
dup Dorn very embarrassing: “popular 
leaders leading a popular government 
supported by the unpopular CRP This is 
the fust time we nre having aimed per- 
sonnel to look lifter our internal affairs**. 
And he thinks that as a protectorate, 
Sikkim still has a >eparale identity and 
lnematioual status He finds the move¬ 
ment of the youth which is fighting foi 
Sikkim's separate identity very promi¬ 
sing. “They arc not fighting foi me, 
but for Sikkim”. 

The happenings in Sikkim led India’s 
immediate neighbours to take the mat¬ 
ter seriously. With the exposure of 
New Delhi's support for foimer Prime 
Minister. B. P. Kanala of Nepal, (an 
opponent of King Rirendu, who is now 
in India in exih ) and with the evidence 
of amis support for gueiilia tribesmen 
in Nepal, violent incidents broke out 
in Kathmandu. With the disroveiy 
of a pio-Indmn clique conspiring to 
assassinate the new Bhutan King, Jigmc 
Singye Wane link, bifor* his recent 
coronation, there was a withdrawal of 
the police training team in Bhutan and 
restrictions on entry mlo the kingdom 
were imminent. It is jeported that Bhu¬ 
tan in starting a trade route with 
Tibet and that lh»re i* now in Bhutau 
a Chinese medical unit. There 
were demonstra* ion, in Ceylon and 
Bangladesh. China condemned the 
whole thing es mi expansionist move of 
India. 

Is India wanting to become a big 
power in South Aria ITis American 
and Russian 'lug powci chauvmttm' 
also infected her ’ This will only strain 
her future lclalion.s with Itlie neigh* 
housing count »lies. India cannot af¬ 
ford this. V Chou F.n-lai said in 1971 
concerning the drama of Bangladesh, 
India was picking up a brick which she 
would have to eventually drop, and 
drop only on her toes With Sikkim, the 
brick has become even heavier. 

{ (This was wntten a few weeks ago). 
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Letter From America 

What's Happened To Super K ? 

Row Chakravorti 


O N his return from the Middle East 
m ldlt March Henry Kissinger 
gove a press conference. He looked hag- 
gard, lus cherubic cheeks sagging, his 
owlish eyes without the customary glint, 
the familiar timbre of his voice muted, 
his sentences lacking the usual lone of 
self-assurance. 

He was physically tired, of course. 
But that was not the mail) icasou for 
lus saphss performance. He was in 
agony because Ins grand scheme is fal¬ 
ling down, piece by piece and in a slow 
motion, it were. Faisal's assassina¬ 
tion; consolidation of a ltflist regime 
m Portugal and signs of communist 
lesmgcncc m Lurope; report > of military 
defeat from Indochina, and at home, 
restive Congressmen — some are cal¬ 
ling him sccielivc if not downright de¬ 
vious. Adding insult to injury some of 
the fowner aides of Njxoii have begun 
a campaign oi his character assassina¬ 
tion. 

Kissinger has not f illcn yet, but the 
decline in his prestige b clear, and there 
is an element ol Greek tragedy in it— 
failure to recognise revolutionary chan¬ 
ges m the Third Woild and limitation 
of American power was like violating 
moira and the constant reiteration of 
power as authority looked like hubris. 
An air of nemesis seems to bo hovering 
ovei him. The Wall Street Journal re¬ 
ported his aides as saying that he might 
resign at the end of the year. 

Ki .singer’s decline has come with a 
hauling swiftne;>*. Only a few mon¬ 
ths ago, lie was al the peak of his glory. 
Ihs global tiavels we^e watched and 
reported like a spectaculai road show. 
Journalists vied with one anothei in 
coining words to describe lus unique 
biand of diplomacy. Kissinger him¬ 
self tossed a few phrases—“two track’* 
negotiations in Vietnam, for instance 
and the “linkage” concept in deals with 
Russia find China—making diplomacy 
look like science. Prominent Americans 
had described him as a national resources 


like the towering Grand Teton or the * 
Detroit automobile factories. The world's 
plaudits had come to him in the fond 
of a Nobel Prize. 

What went wrong r Why does Super 
K appear like a pitiful giant, a phrase 
Nixon coined in the pnme of his power 
and facing the same problem of Viet¬ 
nam? The answer i? that Kissinger, 
like his piedccessors, believed m two 
simple formulae—power equals presige, 
and stability is progress, — and these 
formulas arc too simple for the complex 
reality of the changing world. 

The basic continuities in U.S. foreign 
policy have so far been obscured by the 
drama of ln$ flights (o Peking and pub¬ 
licised conferences for detente wilh 
Russia. The old principles of power, 
picstige and sldtu^ quo were not aban¬ 
doned by Kissinger; they ruled his poli¬ 
cies towards the entire Thud Woild, 
while dealing with Russia and China he 
repeated the ancient diplomacy 
of playing upon fedis of 
both for each other Theic Ins been 
no change of heart on ihc basic principles. 
Kissinger’s statements on men! events 
in Vietnam have opened up this fact 
like a secretly taped prolamly suddenly 
made public. 

Ironically, even his celebrated acts 
of dialogue with China, on which his 
reputation was justifiably built, were, in 
effect, acts of correction for past mis* 
takes. These mistakes are recognised, t 
but the lessons have not been applied 
to similar trouble spots in Asia. This 
is the heart of Kissinger’s problem. 

Men Rebuffed 

Barbara Tuchmaix, the Pulitzer Prize 
winning author of Stihvdl and /he t 
American Experience in China wrote an 
assay in Foreign Affairs two years ago 
with the dramatic title, “If Mao Had 
Come To Washington in 1945 f \ “One" 
of the great ifs and ironies of history,* 4 
she wrote, “hangs on the fact that in 
January 1945, four and half years be- 
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fore they achieved national power in 
.China. Mao Tst-tung and Chon En-Iai 
injin effort to establish working rela- 
fr4 BSn$hip with the United States, offered 
to* come to Washington to talk in per* 
sion with President Roosevelt”. 

* Ho Chi Minh, it is well known, made 
similar gestures for cooperation with the 
U.S. Administration and they were 
burned down. Sihanouk's ouster is re¬ 
cent hisotry and the mess that followed 
is there for all to see. Stanley Karnow 
repeated the story of Cambodian policy 
in great detail in a recent article in the 
New Republic, 

In spite of past experiences the U.S. 
Government has maintained a faith in 
lhe efficiency of counter-revolution. As 
Barbara Tuchman pointed out, “it pre- 
fered the status quo even when the sta¬ 
tus quo was a sinking ship”. Twenty 
or more years later, the U.S. repeated 
the sam< mistake ill Cambodia and 
Vietnam, and it now tries 1o extricate 
itself fiom these mistakes with ration¬ 
alisations that have been heard before. 

Kissinger's argument for giving limi¬ 
ted- not massive- aid to Vietnam and 
Cambodia is that the U.S, will look 
weak in the woild's eyes if it fails its 
allies in distress. He did not quote Mao, 
’but said, in effect, that if Vietnam falls, 
America will look like a paper tiger. 

Observers have quickly pointed out the 
holes in his logic. The New York 
Times wrote in its Sunday Review sec 
tion thfct according to some opinion, 
"America's role in Indochina has de¬ 
meaned rather than erhanced the image 
of the United States in much of the 
rest of the world”. The New Yorker 

# wrote acidly* "America's prestige is up 
. for sale at recession prices’*. David 

Brinklv, veteran commentator on the 
NBC news programme, said that when 
American troops were withdrawn, high 
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Washington officials privately predicted 
that the Thicu regime could hold its 
own for two years, "And, it's about 
two years now”, be added, a deadly 
puncli-lme with a dead-pan face. Eric 
Severcid of the CBS said that any so¬ 
phisticated political observei knew that 
the Paris cease-fire accords will be bro¬ 
ken by both parties and Kissiogci is 
sophisticated enough to have foreseen 
this simple fact of life. 

In* an article entitled, “Diplomatic 
Blind Spot” Joseph Hai,cl\ of the 
Christian Science Monitor warned of 
the dangers of Kissinger's policy last 
year. He quoted fiom K^singre's own 
admission of emphasis on the statu*. quo 
and said that thi> hv» led to the un¬ 
fortunate history of the U.S, siding more 
frequently with the levels than the win¬ 
ners. In a major foreign policy review 
in the New York Time* last year Kissin¬ 
ger admilted the U.S. attitude as hting 
"basically satisfied with the status quo 
so that when you have governments 
like the previous government in Portu¬ 
gal or the previous government in 
Greece, the tendency is not to change 
it”. This is only pari of the pioblem 
because the U.S. has covertly intrrvt ned 
in other countries and i 4 s acts of mtei- 
vention have followed the same pattern 
of neglect of the forces of the tuturc. 
"We really lack a philosophy for how 
to shape a new political evolution”, 
Kissingei confessed in his New York 
Tunes interview. 

Middle East 

This defect in U.S. policy k likely io 
create problems in th? Middle East and 
other areas of the world. Its staunched 
allies in the Middle East »«ie* presiding’ 
over a tiflrht coalition of forces with a 
tighter control over the opposition. 
They are silting on a smouldering vol¬ 
cano. In monarchies like Jordan, Iran 
and Saudi Arabia, and Sheikhdoms of 
the Persian Gulf, there are slrong cui- 
rents and undertows of internal change, 
some of them generated by the very 
affluence flowing from the hike in oil 
price. The chances are lhal, ai in 
Pcrtugal, political changes may turn out 
to be revolutionary and turbulent after 
years of surface success of/these re¬ 
gimes. Unless the U.S. policymaker* 
make a philosophic reassessment of the 


changuig '‘ceue, they wifi be caught off¬ 
guard again and again. There will be 
other Portug&k and other Cambodiai, 
thiough miscalculations and costly 
tragedies as m Chile, through its im¬ 
patience with even moderate socialism. 

There is Utile sign that any deeper 
philosophical reappiaiaal is taking place. 
Reassessments arc on operations of 
policies--how much aid to Israel, how 
much pressuie on Sihanouk to bring 
about a “cunt lolled solution”, how much 
military haidware to Thieu. Along with 
this kind of .superficial reassessment, 
tbcie is an attempt to find scapegoats 
tor failure. The reluctance of the Con- 
gre*b to give lequeslcd aid to Saigon 
is being uted as the reason for the 
military defeats of the Saigon Govern¬ 
ment, retailing similarly empty exerci¬ 
ses of “who lost China” debate in the 
past. 

It is doubtful whet hot Kissinger is able 
to take up this crucial task. Diploma¬ 
tic problems in the Middle East, Indo¬ 
china, Greece, Turkey and Portugal are 
enough work load foi him. Faults of 
the past have multiplied to a degree 
whcie fence-mending i* all Kissinger can 
do. 

And these faults, it is time to point 
out, were not in hi> stars, to twist a 
quotation from Hamlet, hut in his phi¬ 
losophy. 


Clipping * 

“Humanitarian Work” 

TOKYO: Under the guise of "humani- 
trian relief woik”, at least i§m Chris¬ 
tian voluntary agencies in Southeast 
A‘ia are receiving mihon-dollar annual 
subsidies from the U.S Government m 
exchange for highly-valued political and 
military intelligence. The directors of 
two agencies in Phnom Penh —Catholic 
Relief Services (CRSI and the Protes¬ 
tant-related World Vision, Inc. (WVD— 
recently admitted these fact.s to the Rev. 
John M Nakajima, General secretary 
of the National Christian Council of 
Japan. The directors told Nakajima 
they are currently receiving about 95 
per cent of their Southeast Asia opera¬ 
ting funds through the Agency for In-$ 
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ternationai Development (AID) of the 
US. Department of State. They ad* 
mitted that this funding channel ha* 
been operating since at lea»t mid-1973, 
or since ahortly after the Paris Peace 
Accord*. 

The CRS appears to be the larger 
of the two funding recipients* at least 
in Khmer (Cambodia). The director 
of the CRS programme in Phnom Penh 
did not reveal its budget, but WVI di¬ 
rector Rev* Carl Harris told Naka- 
jima. “we give much service to the U.S. 
Government than we get from it’*. 
When asked to explain* Harris said, 
“For instance* the givjng of information. 
We often go to places where government 
officials cannot go. We provide them 
with necessary information”. Harris 
added that he worked directly for AID 
in Saigon before joining WVI in 1973. 

How can such activities be rationalised 
in the name of "International develop¬ 
ment”? Very easily, under the terms 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
which, in President Kennedy’s first majot 
foreign policy step, led to the neat ion 
of the AID office. Among other things, 
the act directs that US. foreign aid be 
used “to develop infernal a nd external 
security..as well as to promote econo¬ 
mic or political stability in friendly 
countries”. One of the largest AID 
projects ($600 million funding m fiscal 
1973) serving these purposes* is called 
“Security Supporting Assistance”. 

Although most of the CRS and WV* 
funding appears to be coming out of 
the AID*s “Indochina Postwar Recons¬ 
truction" account (primarily for “hu¬ 
manitarian assistance to refugees”), 
both of the Christian agencies have ad¬ 
mitted their active participation in the 
intelligence aspects of the “Security 
Supporting Assistance" programme. 

"Horrible things are hoppennig in the 
name of the Christian church”, conclu¬ 
ded Nakaiima after his recent trip to 
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Southeast Asia* He note^ that, while 
indigenous Christian churches in the 
region are working fot peace and self¬ 
development, “agencies like the CRS. 
serving as willing pawns of U.S. foreign 
policy interests, are greatly undermining 
these local and truly Christian efforts”. 

Nakajima quoted a Khmer Catholic 
prienl who not only decried the CRS‘s 
intelligence work but also claimed that 
CRS refugee aid “is creating a spirit 
of dependence among our “ people”. 

(New A&ia News) 

Japan and the Vietnam Crisis 

Tokyo* The dominant opinion in 
the Japanese government i\ that the 
Thieu regime will soon be crushed. As 
a result. 70 per cent of Japanese 
families living in Saigon had depaited 
as of April 2. 

On April 3 Foreign Minister Miyaz- 
awa Kiichi said to a committee of the 
lower House. “The U.S. effort in 
Vietnam has failed. Although the Ame¬ 
rican involvement there was well-inten¬ 
tioned and Japan cooperated with it, 
the result has not been good. Outside 
military support is out of the question”. 

Reluctantly, the Government recog¬ 
nised that it will have to negotiate with 
a new government in Cambodia and re¬ 
evaluate its whole aid policy to South 
Vietnam. 

The moves appear .sudden, but not 
for government and business insiders. 
Financial leaders here were informed in 
early February by sources close to U.S. 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
that the situation in Vietnam would 
change by suijimmer. The U.S., they 
were told, planned to abandon the 
northeast part of South Vietnam (ex¬ 
cept the coastal area including Highway 
1) in order to concentrate and streng¬ 
then Saigon's forces. The plan was to 
negotiate a new defence perimeter near¬ 
er to Saigon. 

The same sources said that there would 
also be major changes in the situation 
on the Korean Peninsula. 

Kissinger was, therefore, not surprised 
when news of the Thieu troop pull-back 
appeared in the press, and did not inter¬ 
rupt his Middle East shuttle diplomacy. 

However, things Worked out differ¬ 
ently. The uprising of 700,000 Mon*' 


t&gnards m the Central Highlands cook 
pletely upset the power balance. Kis- * 
singer saw he had miscalculated and 
forced to give up his effort^ in the Mid* 
cast and return home. 

The Japanese government does not. 
expect a new US. intervention. Rather 
it predicts that (1) Chinese influence 
over Indochina will increase, (2) the 
conflict between China and the USSR 
for hegemony over the area will create 
new opportunities for the U.S.* and 
therefore for Japan. 

According to the Yomiuri ShJmbun 
(Apnl 4), the Japanese government 
plans to Ipropose an “Asian Forum”, 
aiming at the settlement of Asian prob¬ 
lems by Asians on the principle of self- 
determination. Despite such talk, how¬ 
ever, Japanese policy will continue to 
give first priority to co-operation with 
Washington. 

At the same time, the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment is intensely interested in how 
all these events will affect the Korean 
Peninsula 

According to <* foreign ministry source 
South Korean Foreign Minister Kim 
Dong Jo has proposed that the U.N. 
Command there be dissolved. The same 
source says that U.S. President Ford, be¬ 
ginning with his visit to China later this 
year, will seek U.S. recognition of Noitli 
Korea in exchange of Chinese and 
Soviet recognition of South Korea. This 
is to be a first step in a U.S. attempt 
to totally revamp its Asian strategy. 
The source explained that Japan will 
be expected to play a very large role 
in the U.S, strategy. 

Thus U.S. Defence Secretary Schle- 
singer will visit Japan before ‘summer 
to negotiate a new agreement on cle* 
fence of the seas surrounding Japan. 

By the end of the summer, Japan's 
key role in the "security" of Asia is 
expected to come fully into the open. 

(Akio Yomaka^a, New New*) 

* .. 
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Book Review 

Naxalbari Through Jaundiced Eyes 


A F late we have come across yet 
^ another teacher of Marxispi who 
“was trained”, so runs the blurb in the 
hook under review** “in Economics at 
the London School of Economics and 
also holds degrees in Computer Science 
and law”. 

We learn from Dr Biplab ('biplab* 
means •revolution, Das Gupta that a 
Marxist revolutionary should not lose 
heart when things are not going well 
* for the movement. “ Only the most 
amateurish among them would react to 
short-run successes and failures., overlook¬ 
ing the fact that the growth of a Mar¬ 
xist movement never follows a linear 
graph. No Marxist worth his creden¬ 
tials should believe in political astrology, 
that by such and such time the revo¬ 
lution will be complete, il may come soon¬ 
er, it may take longer than one can 
visualize at the moment. A Revolu¬ 
tionary should be a dreamer with his 
feet firmly on the ground”. 

Though the dictum is nothing new, 

- 'Dr Biplab Das Gupta thinks it prudent 
to repeat these words of caution in the 
conrtexl of the Naxalbari mowfement. 
But why choose Naxalbari? The ans¬ 
wer is there, in has book. 

While the cardinal political issue 
projected by Naxalbari, Subsequent 
errors or blunders notwithstanding, is 
that that the revolutoinary situation is 
excellent and it is high time to pre¬ 
pare for a revolutionary breakthrough, 

„ Dr Das Gupta infers that the time is 
not yet ripe for revolution. To arrive 
at this inference he has managed to 
muddle the problem of revolution itself, 
using some misguided actions launched 
by the CPI (ML), as examples. 

The revolution we talk of in politics 
h social devolution which means a 
qualitative change in social relation or, 
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more precisely, the relations of produc¬ 
tion. Though one of the fundamental 
questions of such a revolution is the 
question of State power, the latter is 
by no means synonymous with the for¬ 
mer. To know this, one pretending 
to be a Marxist need not associate 
oneself with learned centres; he has only 
to study Marx, who said that at certain 
stage of their development, the mate¬ 
rial productive forces of society come 
in conflict with the existing relation** 
of production, or what is but a legal 
expression for the same thing—with the 
property relations within which they 
have been at work. From forms of 
development of the productive forces 
these relations turn into their fetters. 
Then begins an epoch of .social revo¬ 
lution. The meaning of revolution is 
clear enough but this clarity vanishes 
as we approach Dr Das Gupta. When 
he writes, “the people were not ready 
for revolution despite their poverty and 
income disparity*' or “Another aspect 
of the Naxalite movement was its em¬ 
phasis on instant revolution”, he takes 
the. word “revolution” for some parti¬ 
cular supposed action for seizing poli¬ 
tical power. The question of seizure 
of power or, rather State power is un¬ 
doubtedly a fundamental question of 
making revolution a success. But that 
does not make revolution mean an ac¬ 
tion for seizure of power. So even 
if “the subjective preparation of the 
people for the seizure of power was 
overstated” and even if the Naxalite 1 ? 
were wrong in calling for the immediate 
seiure of pokver”, one cannot dterfvc 
from thi* that the situation in India 
not ripe for revolution. On the 
contrary, one can find, if he uses Mar¬ 
xist criteria., that India wajs aWeadv 
ripe for a social revolution even during 
the last days of the British raj. That 
this was so was unmistakably reengni-. 
$ed by the agents df British imperials 
interests.. On June 24, 1946. P. J. 
Griffith#,- leader of the Europe an Group 
in the. Indian Central Legislative'Assem¬ 
bly, said in a speech, “India in the opi¬ 


nion pf many was on the verge of u 
revolution (before the British Cabiriel 
Mission arrived. The Cabinet Mission 
has at last postponed if not eliminated 
the danger”. Later, on March 5, 1947 
Sir Stafford Cripps said in the' British. 
Parliament that there were two alter¬ 
natives before the British Government, 
(I) to maintain British troops, or (2) 
to make a political transfer on the lines 
of the 1947 settlement. As he admit¬ 
ted, the British Government “had not 
the power” to maintain its direct rule 
by force of arms. Indeed, political 
transfer of power was the only choice 
before the British to continue its ex-, 
ploitation and domination over India 
—such was the revolutionary situation 
prevailing at the time. 

Consequently the drama of “transfer 
of power” was staged. But there was 
no question of a free choice by the 
Indian people oi the kind of govern¬ 
ment under which they might wish to 
live. There was no question of a free 
sovereign Constituent Assembly, freely 
elected by universal suffrage of the 
Indian people. The so-called Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly was under direct 
British imperialist pressure to draw up 
a constitution acceptable to them. 
For a country wishing to become in¬ 
dependent and sovereign the foremost 
thing is who convenes the constituent 
assembly and how it is really being 
constituted. A necessary precondition 
for convening such a constituent as¬ 
sembly is the formation of a temporary 
government by the people w r ho are to 
take over power. Only such a govern¬ 
ment can constitute and convene a 
constituent assembly. But the 'Interim 
Government * formed in India in July 
1946 had nothing to do with the will 
of the people. This so-called Interim 
Government wa$ formed by the British 
Imperialists themselves, 'and thte Con* 
stituent Assembly was not constituted 
under the care of a qualilatively differ¬ 
ent temporary government but under 
the benevolent: guidance of the British 
military and civil bureaucrats in terms 
of laws passed by the British. 

So almost three decades ago the 
political realities in India were that a 
tide of anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 
struggle was surging ahead with unpre- i; 
cedented fury and in all-bervadbn^ 
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dimension. So much so* that the inn 
perialist* in collusion with the Indian 
reactionaries declared independence (or 
India and made all the requisite arrange¬ 
ments to open a pailiamcntary battle- 
front to arrest the revolulionaiy wrath 
of the Indian people, and to can disc 
it into a ‘mock fight of parliamentary 
cretinism'. 

Telenguna 

But the hatchers of an anti-people 
conspiracy did not succeed outright an 
their objective; “And then* one day 
early in 1948, came ihe greatest news 
of all--two thousand villages of Telcn- 
gana with a population of over four 
million had eliminated the rule of the 
Nizam and had set ur» a parallel admin¬ 
istration. Over an area of 13,000 
square miles, where foitmejly mighty 
landloich owning anything from 500 
to 1,20,000 acres used to rob the 
peasants by legal and illegal levies 
Such as cash rent und gram rent, the 
evils of yesicidry have been abolished 
by the people's independent committees. 
Village officialdom has been liquidat¬ 
ed. Panchayals, elected on the basis 
of adult franc kite, are being formed. 
People's tribunals have been establish¬ 
ed to deal with culprits. In short* a 
new economic and political progiamm* 
has been fashioned and is now bcin? 
put into operation “ 

This was political reality. This is 
history. And after having advised 
that one should judge a revolutionary 
movement’s “relevance to the history, 
vulture, social and ei onomu conditions 
and political realities of the country 
concerned”. Dr Das Gupta himself 
manages to skip the page* of history. 
Always taking his cue fiom the failure 
of revolutionary drives by the people 
he rushed on to his only idea about the 
people, that they were not “ready for 
revolution despite their poverty and 
income disparity” that while the con¬ 
dition of the people was miserable the 
large*majority were not politically con¬ 
scious and that *the fight for political 
loyalty and the fight against traditional 
loyalties like caste, religion, language, 
and even against Congress became of 
its long association with public memory, 
were not over,” 

? s Dr Das Gupta reaches this con- 

Mm 


elusion this time in the context of the 
CPI (ML) led movement. In the con¬ 
text of that Teleugdna movement he is 
haunted by the same idea and writes, 
“while a large percentage of the 3.5 
million people of these four districts 
supported their cause, the rest of the 
*50 million Indians were either indiffer¬ 
ent or hostile to the objectives of the 
movement. The Indian people were by 
and K*rge politically behind the niling 
paify.” 

Dr D.)i> Gupta reminds the reader 
that "Marxist* should live with the 
masses and should understand 1 heir 
mood, and their policies and practices 
honld be geared to the needs and as- 
pir'liojn nf the people within the broad 
framework of the revolutionary objee 
lives of Marxism.” 

So Imping lived with iho masses when 
he understood their mood, he brings 
in Lenin to mike a clear distinction 
between I he “historical obsolescence” 
and “political obsolescence” of parlia¬ 
mentary institutions and peddles their 
utilization as a forum to serve the in- 
tercstt of revolution After all the tall 
talk about the need to pursue the 
history, cnltui* political reality, etc of 
one’s own countrv, the learned doctor 
eagerly up Lef/.wlng Communism: 
An Infantile Disorder, a bonk written 
bv I min in 19?0 to establish bis 
thcrie on parliairtenUriAnhm, as if no 
rh n<*<\ either historical a|r political, 
bis taken place rircc 1970 In fact 
Lenin's formulation (when be writes, 
■\IevJv Parliamentarism in Germany 
is not ye/ politically obsolete”) 
referred to by Dr Das Gupta 
was made in a partirulrr context of 
bis»orv and politics. It is now a mat¬ 
ter of analysis and hidgmert if this 
formulation can fit in every historic*'! 
und political context But what is 
ihvlule truth is there when I.eniti 
lavs down ns the fundamental l»w of 
involution the following ■ It r not 
enough for involution th.V the exploited 
and oppressed mn*4gf 'ishotild tinder- 
stand the ipin'wihilifv living in the 
old wav and demand changes, it is 
ossenln! tor revolution that the ex¬ 
ploiters should not be able to live and 
pile in the old way. Onlv when the 
Mower Masse** do not want the old 
wav* and when the *upper clashes* can* 


not carry on in the old way only than 
can revolution triumph. This truth, 
may be expressed in other words; 
vohition is impossible without a nS*"*' 
tionwide crisis affecting both the ex¬ 
ploited and the exploiters. 

The idea that this truth did not pre-‘ 
vail in India after the Second World 
War and does not even now, is the 
mental child of those falsifiers of 
history, those parliamentary cretins 
who like the one-eyed deer can see 
nothing but the backwardness of the 
toiling masses. 

“Seats in Parliament” 

The second point is* even when a 
concrete situation demands participa¬ 
tion of communists in parliamentary 
election, thev should not at all .sirive 
to “get seats” in p„i)i|ment”; ihev 
should everywhere stnve to Touse the 
minds of the masses and draw them 
into the struggle. Tim .is how Lenin 
viewed the use of parliament “as a 
forum to serve the interests of revolu¬ 
tion”. Lenin wants you to tell people 
what Bolshevism i p , without bothering 
for seats. And if you ar eto tell people 
what Bolshevism is. you have to ex¬ 
plain the nature of State power to 
them, you have to tell them, “the work- » 
ing class cannot simply lav hold of the 
readymade State machinery and wield 
il for its own purposes.” And so to 
seize State power means not merely 
the “transfer” of the bureaucratic- 
military machine from one hand to 
another, but to smash it, and that is a 
preliminary condition for every reel 
people's revolution (Marx). 

To analyse, to explain, to tell people 
the reality is one thing and to launch, 
an action is another. If ihe people 
are not politically conscious, it i c the 
duty of a communist, the vanguard of 
revolution, to make them conscious 
about the laws of social development, 
about the correlation between State 
power and social revolution, about the 
real nature of the existing State power. 

A communist must not indulge in so 
many *ifc* and 'huts' to pronounce that 
immortal truth. “The communist* dh ; - 
dam to conceal their views and aims. 
They openly declare that their end* can 
be attained only by the forcible over¬ 
throw of all existing social conditions.”" 
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No matter what the degree of people's 
political condousuessj is. 

Dr Das Guptas creative Marxism 
{f3(vever f teaches things differently. 
I V him “it is probably too early to put 
' armed struggle on the agenda in India, 
hut the long-run inevitability of armed 
struggle—which may not be very long 
—lias not been discredited by the 
Naxalite experience/’ because “experi¬ 
ence in India has not yet disproved 
the theory that it is only through, 
armed struggle that socialism can be 
won in the country and shown that the 
statistical probability of achieving it 
through peaceful means is negligible’/. 
Experience has not yet disproved. So 
"let us have more time and more expe¬ 
rience to disprove it; do not be in a 
hurry to put armed struggle on the 
^agenda. The backward people will keep 
the stage set for you, the Marxist van¬ 
guard of revolution! 

Dr Das Gupta’si experience has so 
far led him to a point “where there 
are difficulties in winning power 
through elections in. a country where 
the mass media are prejudiced against 
the communists, where ,the literacy 
rate is low,' and where religion, caste, 
language and similar issuesi can be used 
by the ruling party to divert attention 
from the need of class-based strug¬ 
gles”. To him “past experience has 
shown the utter contempt of the 
Indian ruling class for the basic norms 
of democracy which it advocates/’ He 
has further seen that if the Marxist, 
either singly or in alliance wiih other 
parties—managed to win a majority of 
seats in a state, they were either denied 
*the opportunity to form a government, 
-or the government was brought down 
after its formation by various means. 
Evidently had his experience been 
otherwise Marxists would have been 
able to form and continue to remain 
in government to alleviate the misery 
of the peoples. But Lenin’s experience' 
tells a different story. In dealing with 
the key question of every revolution, 
the question of State power, Lenin 
writes, “The entire history of the hour- 
gcois-parliamentary, and also, to a 
considerable extent, of the bourgeois- 
constitutional countries shows that a 
change of ministers means very little,* 
for the tea) work of administration iq 
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in the hands of an enonaousy army of 
officials. This army, however, is 
undemocratic through and through, it 
is connected by thousands and millions 
pi threads with the landowners and 
the bourgeoisie and is completely de¬ 
pendent on them”. It is, therefore, 
“ the greatest delusion, the ^ greatest 
self-deception, and a deception 
of the people to at tempi, ‘ by 
means of this state apparatus, 
to carry out such reforms as the 
abolition oi landed estates without com¬ 
pensation, or the grain monopoly etc. 
That is why, it always happens, under 
all sorts, of coalition* Cabinets that 
include, ’socialists*, that these socialists 
even when individuals among them are 
perfectly honest, in reality turn out to 
be either a useless ornament or a screen 
for the bourgeois government, a son 
of lightning conductor to divert the 
people** indignation from the govern¬ 
ment, a tool tor the government to de¬ 
ceive the people ... so it has been 
and so it will be as long as the old 
bourgeois system exists and as 
long as the old bourgeois bureaucratic 
state apparatus remains intact.” 

Lentil is unequivocally * assertive 
But Dr Das Gupta has yet to pierce 
the veil of probabilities, possibilities^ 
ifs and bul$. Of course, he, too, is 
unequivocal—in respect of the people’s 
backward political consciousness. The 
entire theme of the argument put 
forward by him has already been mads 
stale by CP1(M) leaders. But while 
the latter took a bird’s eye view of the 
NaxalLari movement. Dr Das Gupia has 
tried to probe it with the penetrating 
eyes of an eagle. Since he i$ a ‘train¬ 
ed’ Marxist, an associate of the Centre 
for the Study of Developing Societies, 
he is fully aware that the main trend 
in the current world is revolution and 
the last citadel of fast decaying im¬ 
perialism is the vast expanse of the 
‘developing countries* inj Asia. Africa 
and Latin America. Also within his 
full realisation is the fact that up to 
a great extent parliamentary fight can 
arrest the„ growth of refcl, revolu- 


Cut when parliamentary or kon&itu^ 
tional illusions are being torn to pieces 
by the impact of stern objective lawij 
of history, as has somewhat been seen 
by Dr.Das Gupta himself, a reinforce¬ 
ment is necessary to enliven the illusion, 
immature or indiscreet action in the 
name of revolution can very well pro¬ 
vide this. 

Dr Das Gupta's treatment of the 
Naxalbari movement, if examined 
closely, fails to make out anything else. 
Naturally, therefore, it could not but 
give rise to arbitrary, erroneous and 
self-contradictory premises and proposi¬ 
tions. That of course does not matter. 
What matters to him i^ to come to a 
positive conclusion and that is why even 
after pointing out the vital differences 
between the Chinese path of revolution 
and the CPI (ML) led movement, he does 
not hesitate to take the latter for a 
prototype of the former and endeavours 
hard to prove the unlenability of the 
Chinese path in India. What led him 
10 argue so much on this score is that 
the main thing in the Chinese path is to 
make a revolution under the leadership 
of the working class making agrarian re¬ 
volution its main axis and to bring about 
^uch a revolution, seizure of political 
power through armed struggle is an in¬ 
dispensable clement. If one fails to do 
away with thi$ main content of the 
Chinese path one is sure to be unsuc¬ 
cessful in establishing the necessity of 
pursuing the parliamentary path which 
Dr Das Gupta wants to establish at least 
for some more years to come. But 
genuine Marxists, not trained in London, 
know it very well that as revisionism' 
often leads to left adventurism, the 
falter in turn almost invariably gives 
rise to revisionism and right-opportu¬ 
nism of all hues which always banks 
on “people’s backwardness”. The sole 
purpose of Dr Biplab Das Gupta’s book 
lias thus been exposed before the Marx¬ 
ist revolutionaries. 

A. Sen 
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tlonary battle and in that case 
moribund imperialism will not have 
to run the risk of suppressing 
a revolutionary battle by coercive 
measures and can have some respite. 
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Laidighir Din-Ratri 

By A Drama Critic 


T I ever there was a one-man show 
■** m whicli the principal actor over¬ 
shadowed all lhe others and won over 
the audience by dml of sheer exubei- 
ance, it was Bhami Banerjee in 
Abhiroops 'Laidighir Dm-RatrT staged 
at the Academy on April 10 Most 
of us m Calcutta today have made 
Bmoy-Badal-Dmesh Bagh (formerly 
Dalhomie Square) the hub of our lives 
and even those who exist on its peri 
phery dr\w subtenant from it Here 
we are face to face with life ill the 
raw—life on the die ary pave men to, 
life centred lound i pansherp and a 
lea fi^tall, full of ups and downs, mer- 
cun.il changes of fortune, the eternal, 
endless rhythm ol mtn in quest of 
wealth nUcccs^, and fleeting happiness. 

Kali Baneijee is a permanent fixture 
on the GPO steps -eking out an un- 
tramelled existence as a panwallah and 
known to all tlu hawkers and customer 
who thiong the aica and find in him 
a >ouice of solace and goodwill. He 
is joined bv i voung imii, Madan, 
de&peiately m need of a p>b who de¬ 
cides to pilch in with him and become 
his assistant I he <>toiy begins al this 
point and give*. us an insight into the 
live* of the nmcelluucous characters 
who foim an insepaiable pail of the 
BBD Raph landscape We have a 
moile> collection -Patel, the fiery-tem- 
p< red pdnwah who left her husband m 
a huff to veck he» fortune in fresh pas¬ 
tures and ended up literally on tlu 
itieets. Singh the umtrupulou , loud¬ 
mouthed tea tall ownei cum money- 
lcndei, who had most of the hawker, in 
tlu area undei hi* thumb; the long¬ 
haired, one-man revolutionary who 
lost his seiihe of balance when he wa* 
dehbciately chymis^rd as leader of a 
stnke in a factory when all the other 
worker were reinstated Bhabesh Babu. 
the very prim and ulteily self-conscious 
officer in a mercantile film seuetlv 
longing to don the manlle of a professor 
in distant realms; Atssh Babu, the las¬ 
civious businessman leaking of money 
and out foi hi* Saturday night kicks 


and so ou. A fair ciosf-oecliou oi peo¬ 
ple who gravitate towaids tt.B.D. bagh 
aX ail, hours lhe ewemug, however, 
ouon^ed to Bhanu banerjee as Kali 
the panwdllah. An cpitom of com¬ 
passion and generosity but aimed with 
an abi&sive tongue, he s ( wore, slioulttl, 
Jtapeu, pontiiicaicd, recited home truths 
and >toie the show successfully —a mrnia- 
tuic oiidj ud-dauliah whose lole he so 
greatly admired. Fatal came oil next 
best with iier haid business sense and 
oodiess oi couise winch she displayed 
to gicat effect when confronted with the 
buitying tactics oi binghji and Liie 
Vaisiiavd pimp who *\a.> a bus tee land¬ 
lord and tiattickcd m sex. Most of the 
other chdiactcrs who drilled ui and out 
of the stage suifeied irom a suifeH of 
sclf-c onsciousuess and amateurishness 
wiuch made then woius and movements 
veiy mechanical and suited. Most of 
them did not seem to know when to 
enter and wcic seen peeping horn tht 
wings. lhe prompting was loud and 
insistent. 

lhe typical setting comprising the un¬ 
mistakable pillais and steps oi the GPO 
and the small pan shop hanging out ol 
a window and equipped with all the 
authentic acctessouc* was realist icallj 
achieved and the subtle light effects 
showing lhe change from dawn to disk 
were visually satislying. 

It was a good idea to take a hard 
and yet compassionate look at B.B*D* 
Bagh round wlurh the ebb and flow of 
life continues from the time of job 
Charnock, In the end the veteran pan¬ 
wallah Kali loses all his assistants and 
friends, all of whom decide to start 
fiom where they left off and go back 
to their past lives. He helps to set 
them up all around him and then one 
fine day finds that each one of them 
wants to succeed in some other sphere 
and the final farewell scene tinged with 

nostalgia, a certain wistful sadness and 
a touching magnanimity of spirit on 
Kalis part—now left alone to sell his, 
pan and watch the world go by. 


Vie play Antigone received a good 
airmg in the hands of Nandikar at^bn 
Academy of Fine Arts on April 19; 
The stage decoration had a hv- „ 
mg quality about it, specially the en« 
trance into the palace. The play be¬ 
gins with the narrator giving us the 
contours of the story and gradually lea¬ 
ding us on to it Right at the begin¬ 
ning we see Antigone in a stubborn 
mood, spoiling for a fight and quite pre¬ 
pared to defy Creon's fiat and go out 
in the early houis of the morning to 
bury lhe body of her dead brother Poly- 
nices Her entue being is geaied to this 
art of defiance and at timeis one could 
discern a stieak of neai-insanity m her 
cool and calculated resolve to defy the 
king's stnctuKs Out of the most 
moving scenes centred round the dia¬ 
logue beweru Cieon and Antigone when 
the king, deteimined to save the lift 
of a wilful ^nd seemingly pig-headed 
young girl, attempts lo reason with hei 
and she fights bark by exposing meicj- 
lessly the cynical opportunism, hypo 
rnsv and cowardice that were a part of 
his mental make-up Two equally justi¬ 
fied altitudes oppose each other and 
both of them are charged with high- 
minded passion Creon’s unbending 
sense of kingship and fairplay clashed 
with Antigone’s espousal of the rights 
of an individual and sense of devotion. 
Yet 1 he ie were times when Creon seem¬ 
ed lo thaw a little and almost acquire 
the complexion of a humanist—anxious 
to preserve the Status quo without trig- 
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gcring off any bloodshed and reprisals 

* and keep Antigone intact at any cost 
^ yhis son Haemon whom she loved. 
W ^ softness and studied calm were, 
heftier, of no avail; Antigone was 

• like a tornado whose direclion could 
not be altered and she drove him to 
pronounce the death sentence upon hei. 

Keya Chakravarty gave a scintillating 
1)erfonnauce as the possessed Antigom 
and kept op the temp' - ' of her fury al¬ 
though she was capable of softer emo¬ 
tion s in the presence of her old maid 
who loved her dearly. At times her 
body became more eloquent than hei 
words—and with suppleness of 
. limbs she flung ho self from one 
emotion to anotliei. Rudraprasad Sen 
Gupta as Creon looked every inch hi* 
part—grim aelf-centred. ruthless and 
•strongly imbued with an exaggerated 
sense of Ins own import ante hut ready 
to shed the mask of austerity and dis¬ 
play compassios when confronted with 
the si^ht of a headstrong young gill in 
the throes of Nelf-destract ion. The 

king’s iole was ably performed and an 
occasional fumbling with the lines was 
pei haps i minor lapse which did no* 
interfere with our enjoyment. Ismene 
w/s cut om as an insignificant and medi¬ 
ocre character and somehow wasn’t 
meant to attract attention. The other 
minor characers who were physic illy 
present and peifdrmed their alloled 
parts creditably were Haemon, Creon's 
son, and the three guards who caught 
Antigone in the act of burying hei 
brother's body and the loving old maid. 

Calcutta Painters 

Sandif Sarkak 

N exhibition of paintings, draw¬ 
ings, sculpture^ and graphics of the 
Calcutta Painters was on view at the 
Birla Academy from April 8 to 20, 1975. 
This time tnere were lithographs of 
Shakti Burman who now lives in Paris. 
Artists of the group differ from each 
other in their attitude to art and life 
»and naturally in execution. There was, 
as it were, two fundamentally different 
schools. One could be called decora- 
.tive and the other serious. Bimal Das- 


gupta thinks of painting as wall deco* 
ration (esssentially. Nofc-figurative m 
approach, his paintings remind of under¬ 
water marine life. The use of primary 
and secondary colours creates pleasing 
non-figurative forms which could en 
liven an affluent drawing room. Dhiraj 
Choucihury’s ’Decorative Designs’, a 
set of four paintings, have squaies with 
scenes from life stylised. The whole 
canvas give* the effect of a serial strip of 
film. The parts do not build up into one 
whole. Individual areas might be in¬ 
teresting and could have been separate 
paintings, but the dbjoiiilcdness does 
not help. Bright flat colour aie used 
and give a fluorescent effect and from 
a distance look like decorative design. 
Niren Sengupteus collages are smooth 
and well airanged but the magazine 
cuttings do not lose their identity to 
become transfoimed visually, and this 
is a fault. In the end his collages look 
like giant -srie commeicial lay-outs. 
Prakash Kuunakar seems exhausted ima- 
gfnation-twis^ and should resit before 
he approaches anything new. Among 
ttye outslation painters, Jogen Chou- 
dhuiv*s imaginative faces have a haun¬ 
ting quality. As faces they are tvpea 
that arc common in these parts, worn 
nut faces of old men who have been 
battered and tossed up, living a sort 
of vegetative existence. There is a 
smell of decay in thenr way of looking 
at things Here and there a bright 
hue may appear bu* they aie tucked 
away in darker tonal variations done now 
with subdued brushwoik and then with 
real violence. At the very* bottom he 
is experimenting in ovj shapes. 

Sankar Guha tries to forget all in¬ 
tellectual pretensions, so he said to this 
reviewed, and be Spontaneous!. His 
brushwork is excellent with a kind of 
subdued luminosity and his use of colo¬ 
urs, as harmonised polyphon, tries to 
give the figures a secondary importance. 
The tussle between content and style 
creates a gap because he tries to prov/ 
that he is not an intellectual. Yet m 
a sensitive way Shankar’s achievement 
is not mean. The men eithet lying 
down, or fishermen be<)ide the mm, with 
a fish as a sort of primitive marine sym¬ 
bol create a prehistoric atmosphere. 
Subhaprasanna shows signs of marked 



improvement. Previously his colours 
were stains rallvu than pigments but 
Ins brief visit to Paris has given him 
an insight into the use of oil. The world 
of flowers and butterflies which fall and 
wither away is still with Subha, bul 
Ins othcrwordly philosophy has a little 
more life. He is essentially an imagist 
and trios to use imagery with precision 
•and exactness. A clock and a skull of 
bull may be juxtaposed to create a feel¬ 
ing about fleeting nature and timeless- 
ness. A falling leaf in a storm creates 
a mood that I* rather poetic. Fven the 
red ‘alia* put on the feet of a dead 
body might frighten. As his attitude 
to life has become more lobust his co¬ 
lour* have become moie subtle. A blue, 
oi yellow or preen mav have tonal mo¬ 
dulation which shows a passion. Dilip 
Kundu seems to be on the verge of 
new discovery. The maturity in 'Woun¬ 
ded Bird’ and ‘Portrait* has something 
that is passionate, especially the pic¬ 
torial integrity of his textuie takes us 
into deeper regions of oneself and one 
experiences an uncanny {celling 

Bipin Goswami convinces that he is 
one of the best practising sculptors of 
the city. His modelling and the sere¬ 
nity of his figuies ere classical, but he 
distorts and elongates with a subtlety 
and creates a synthesis of form and vo¬ 
lume. Particularly 1 m\ 'Fallen Warrioi’ 
and ‘Seated Warrior’ have something 
which attempt a certain humour. On 
the othei hand the woman drying her 
long hair has massiveness. 

Rabin Mondol’s drawings ,^rc full 
of passionate intern it v and have arche¬ 
typal undercurrent* snd his balancing 
of ihe darkness of hit lines with spar* 
outMide is visual poetry of the first order. 

Pros ash Sen’s “Couple" of male and 
female figures lying side bv side is 
very competent. The texture of the 
bodv is tactile and sensuous. Pmticu- 
larly the inale figure i, relaxed 

Sakti Burman’s lithographs speak of 
a technical excellence that graphic art¬ 
ists lack here. The me of several co¬ 
lours is just out of the world. Although 
one must say thai lus world of fable is 
rather removed from ours, it is 
poetic enough to evoke certain sensa¬ 
tions. 

Bijan Choudhury’s ’Archer* has a ; 

If 
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quality of epic where he pictures strug¬ 
gle. The vigour of his structure and 
linear contour, the closed eyes of the 
women, the nude body falling headlong 
have u quality of mural. The colouis 
are subdued and grim. hi another 
painting a man is shown with his past 
which is rural, and his present which 
is urban, and this cuts him up into two 
parts. Yet he stoies the moon in his 
heart. , On the othici hand the man 
about to commit suicide meditates about 
himself and we only see the reflection 
in the water. In these last two Bijan 
uses gouache with subtlety. 

On the whole this has been quite an 
impressive exhibition. 

Exhibition of WBYAF 

An exhibition of drawings and gra¬ 
phics of West Bengal Young Artists’ 
Fedemtion was on view at the Aca¬ 
demy of Fine Arts, April 4 to 10. On 
the whole it seemed that the artist 1 
were all going round in circles, exhaus¬ 
ted for the most part and therefore in 
a very uncrcativc moqd. Eveiyone 
repealed himself and nobody broke any 
new grounds. 

Prithwis Sikdai's drawings are very 
smart and have some resemblance to 
collage. He studies a head or parts 
of the head: the ear or nose may be 
studied in great detail. The parts are 
not assembled but left lying about in 
an interesting fashion. Thoie are wat¬ 
ches, flowers and anows which arc used 
as symbols. Samir Ghosh's simple stu¬ 
dies of cats lemind of childieiA book 
illustration. These city cots have some¬ 
thing very sinister about them. Anil 
Sen's descending men done in pencil has 
gracefulness and beauliful shading; 
particularly interesting is his sculptural 
drawing. Bipul Cuba's drawings are 
rather action-painting oriented but he 
has no sense of inner ordei of a com¬ 
position Simali Barun attempts bold 
Strokes, distortion and foreshortening 
with a gusto almost in a Niklnl Biswas 
fashion but as he is never genuinely in¬ 
spired and lacks Nikhii’s draughtsman¬ 
ship, he never convinces. Prithwis Sen's 
drawings smell of Art School although 
there are indications ♦hat he works very 
hard. He studies skulls, often broken, 
over which foliage creeps. Arun Paul 


invokes a Buddha or a Christ with 
underfed children's faces or undernou¬ 
rished men. He is intense m his state¬ 
ments but somehow reminds of Oxfam 
ads. He is particularly convincing in 
his drawing of drought-affected bar¬ 
ren fields with a superimposed child's 
face. Arit Mandal tries to do too much 
in too little space. He has skills of sorb 
but his imagery and technique are loo 
Ganesh Pynesquc to be convincing. 
Kaial Dasgupta mark', time in his own 
little world of men and women who re¬ 
mind one of the show world and the 
oldest profession. He has lucid lines 
but i-, rather repetitive. Paritn'h D/»s 
tries to be simple and direct, using folk 
stvlisation and imagery and a quaint 
mythical lore. Tapan Kumar Biswas* 
drawing seemed to have improved His 
headless hanging men in a c"ve with a 
dog and a sadhu is almost convincing 
but not <uite. Mritimyo Mukeriee's 
warrior on elephant’s back in a moun¬ 
tainous region is well executed. 

There was an element of futile exer¬ 
cise in the exhibition. F.veTyone want¬ 
ed to relate his experience of the sordid 
world and be introspective in a wav. 
There was a lot of fantasy but no 
freshness in the irmgerv used or ihe 
composition employed. The young ait- 
bts are having too many shows a yea* 
without preparation or introspection. 
It would he better if tbev stopped ex¬ 
hibiting for a vear and two and work¬ 
ed hard on their craft ever\' day. 

Refreshing 

. .An exhibition of paintings by 
Santwnna Kumar Goswami an the 
Academy was rather refreshing, espe¬ 
cially after the WBYF debacle. 
Goswami was in Raia*than for a Ions 
period and studied folk culture, so 
there is nothing second hand. Parti¬ 
cularly sensuous was his tempera which 
does not have anything stale There 
was a vivid freshness in his colours used 
in masse*,. Particularly competent were 
his sensitive elephant done in red, and 
butterfly, dn^ and pcscock. The fluidity 
of lines in his woodcuts, their rare 
sense of composition and conviction of 
his imagination force the viewer to 
admit that he is exponent ing some new 
visual reality. 


Letter 

The Murder of Mahalanobis 

I appreciate the attention given by 
several commentators (February 22 and 
March 8) to my article entitled "The 
Murder of Mahalanobis" (Februaiy 1). 

Dr J. Roy, Programme Director of 
the symposium under review, has pre¬ 
sented some facts. For instance, the 
symposium was (organised in memory 
of Mahalanobis, a large number of 
papers were presented, a large number 
of non-Indians participatdc. honours 
were conferred on distinguished scien 
lists, etc. I do not dispute the facts, 
hut I do not sec how they alone, neces¬ 
sarily, lead to Dr Roy's conclusion that 
tf^e \symposium ?wa& "consistent with 
the Mahalanobis philosophy of statis¬ 
tics as a key technology”. 

Dr Ashok Rudra (March 8), is free 
to contest my contention that Maliala- 
nobis’s concept of statistics as a key 
techonology was not reflected in the 
symposium, but saying that my article 
merely reflected the petty squabbles 
within the IS1, is distortion of facta. 
Dr Rudra points out that my article "has 
interest only for a tiny section of that 
privileged group of professional people 

who,.earn a good living at the 

cost of the masses... . (etc.)”, but for¬ 
gets to mention that he belongs to the 
same gioup himself. Incidentally, are 
Dr Rudra's articles in Frontier. EPW 
and elsewhere, read and appreciated bv 
a very different group, the masses, for 
instance? 

Sarbasree C. R. Singh. P. C. L. Rao 
and J. B. Chetty have very rightly voiced 
the ISI workers* and students' resent¬ 
ment against the presence of policemen 
on the campus during the symposium. 
But let me rafae a very uncomfortable 
Vqtoesfion in (this context: What Jhas 
the ISI's Left Establishment done about 
this detestable incident? \\ couple of 
years ago, when a policeman, chasing 
a casual worker against whom they 
had specific charges, entered the cam¬ 
pus, die Left Establishment organised 
a 48-hour cease-work with lightning 
speed. What have they done this time? 
Where has all their courage gone? 

All the commentators seem to have i 
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missed one of the basic points that I 
wanted to make: that, in India today, 
Science has been reduced to a purpose* 
less, directionless, incoherent, farcical 
totipotent lot, far removed from the lives 
{ 4if the common man. for whom some 
of them keep shedding tears from their 
high scats of social eminence* To my 
mind , Mahalanobi$ Symbolised early 
efforts, in a colonial society, to place 
science m a wide perspective, instilled 
with rationality an]d value judgment. 


Whether I, or Dr Rudra, or that tiny 
group of Frontier readers who might 
have appreciated my article, are living 
comfortably at the expense of the mas¬ 
ses is li relevant in this context. It is 
more relevant to ask ourselvse whether 
we, the indisputably privileged profes¬ 
sionals, are contributing oui bit to 
building a more ration ally-onented 
society, within oui very limited capa¬ 
city m our immediate sphere of acti¬ 
vity, in course of our everyday life. Let 


us be honest, rational, reasonably up** 
right individuals, responsive to the prob* 
lems of the roan aiound the corner, and 
try to use our professional ability in a 
meaningful manner, rather than making 
revolution, for the masses^ in the co¬ 
lumns of Frontier. The masses will 
take care ol themselves, even 
without oui paternalistic pat on the 
shoulder. 

Anamik Basab, 
z Calcutta 


* - - - - -\ 

APPEAL FOR FUNDS « 

The prices of both imported and indi- 
. genous newsprint have been raised substan¬ 
tially. And these prices, together with the 
service charges demanded by dealers these 
days, are crippling. Printing costs, postal 
rates, office rent etc. have all gone up. 

On the other hand, there is very little 
advertising, 

Once again one of the means of sur - 
vital seems to be donations. 

We are therefore asking those to 
donate who think that FRONTIER should 
continue. 
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<1. MOTT LANE, CALCUTTA-11 
Subscription Rates 

As foreign mail charges have been 
raised, annual subscription rates have 
been revised as follows : 

By Sea Mai! 

All countries 7 dollars 
Foieign Air Mail Rates : 

Arteries. 21 00 dollars 
Europe 18.50 dollars 
ITie Netherlands- 21.00 dollars 
Asia. 1400 dollars 

INLAND 

One Year - Rs 2200 S^oc Months Rs. 1100 
Three Years: Rs. 60.00. Five Years: Rs. 100.00 
Please supply FRONTIER for 

Six Months/One Ycar/Thiee Yeart/Five Years 

l am sending Rs. 

by cbeque/money order® 

Name. 

Address. 


Signature 

9 Cheques should he drawn In tavern of Pr e n i ter . 
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QMGON has fallen. The Government in Saigon, with American advice, made 
^ Some last-minute manoeuvres• Thieu resigned, but his successor was his 
man. When these stupid tactics failed, the senators and deputies were com¬ 
pelled to choose General Duong Van Minh, who is known to favur peace and 
reconciliation; and he had to give up Saigon to the Provisional Revolutionary Gov¬ 
ernment. Before the Paris accords were signed, after protracted negotiations, 
thr PRG had insisted that Thieu must go, but the man stayed on, and with 
the borrowed arrogance of American power, played havoc with all the agree¬ 
ments signed in Paris, inflicting colossal suffering on the people. Rut patience, 
at that time misunderstood as a sign of weakness, has always marked the NLF 
and Hanoi, as it did the Chinese in their long march to victory. The NLF 
defended their territory against massive assaults by the Saigon forces and at 
the same time concentrated on political education and intensive training of 
radres in Saigon-occupied territories. There was no attempt at premature 
uprisings in towns where the Saigon administration was strong. They waited 
for the right moment and when it came local guerillas, regional forces and the 
regular army acted in concert. The propaganda about massive intervention 
by North Vietnamese divisions is disproved hy the fact that towns as far apart 
as 300 miles fell within 72 hours—the North Vietnamese or, fo\ that mattter— 
no army can achieve such mobility. The latest NLF campaign is a classic 
demonstration of a liberation war where the most decisive factoi is an aroused 
people who know what they are living and dying for. This is one of the 
reasons why the Russians, who believe in 'liberation' bv superpower arrange¬ 
ment, the supremacy of military might, and a peaceful road to socialism, are 
rather reserved about the events in Vietnam while China is so enthusiastic and 
so critical of the American aggressors. Tt is also cleai now that th<* Nixon 
>isit to China did not weaken the liberation forces in Indochina. 

When Saigon was cut off and subject to rocket attacks and the mighty 
Bien Hoa air base was in danger, the men running the show *in Saigon and their 
American advisers showed they were still capable of brutality and devious tactics. 
The use of asphyxiation bombs which suck, hydrogen from the atmosphere leading 
people gasping to death was an instance of the savagery they are capable of. 
These bombs must have been flown from Thailand in the very recent past. 
But they will not prevent the Thieta men from choking to oolitic 1 1 de*«k 
What sections of the American publie have contributed to the victory of 
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the PRG should be noted: they have 
deprived the President of war-making 
powers, acquired, with the help of dupli- 
city, after the Tonkm Gulf incident. The 
President cannot send his armed forces 
for actual combat in Indochina. But 
thf* Senate and the House of Represen¬ 
tatives took a retrograde step 
by allowing the armed forces to help 
the evacuation of Americans and South 
Vietnamese. The Americans were forced 
to gel out by Duong Van Minh, 
But it is the South Vietna¬ 
mese political criminals intending to flee 
that might cause trouble. The U.S. 
Congress decision cieated a danger 6pot. 

South Vietnam will be spread fur¬ 
ther agony the sooner a coalition 
government takes over Super¬ 
human tasks will confront the 
coalition government. The PRG 
has already told several foreign govern¬ 
ments about the immensity of the task 
of feeding and looking after the people 
in the liberated aieas It goes without 
saying that an organisation which has 
defeated the most vicious, the most 
powerful impemfesm in history, after 
undergoing the greatest deluge of fire 
and steel ever known, will overcome 
the ordeal, with pride and self-respect. 

Lenin's Men ! 

A correspondent writes: 

The CPI General Secretary, Mr Rajes- 
wara Rao (Order of Lenin and all 
that), has it seems-, stiuck out a new 
conccpl of Maixian dialectics in out¬ 
lining his paily’s latest programme for 
socialist revolution. At a Tecent Press 
confeience in Calcutta, he declared that 
the countrywiide demands for lifting the 
emergency, revoking MISA and restora¬ 
tion of civil liberties are inspired by 
reactionary and y.ounteiWrevohitionary 
forces. They can therefore be no part 
of his party's political objective or 
tactical lirfe If anything, tHe CPI 
must begin by resisting these retrograde 
movements, and help the Government 
to tighten all undemocratic measures. 
It follow* that continued emergency, 
provisions under MISA and various 
curbs on civil liberties are powerful in¬ 
struments for effecting the Congress— 

Vz 


CPI brand of social revolution. The 
ideology (?) and practice of the Bang¬ 
ladesh dictator arei already inspiring 
the CPI. Hasn't the World Peace Coun¬ 
cil—a Moscow-dominated body—deci¬ 
ded to mobilise support for the Mujib 
charade? The CPI argument is that the 
undemocratic measures are directed 
agaiirsat the forces of reaction. But 
the fact remains that the Government 
has been invoking all its enormous exe¬ 
cutive powers largely to stifle opposition 
of all varieties, including those trying 
to secure a better deal for the masses. 
Even assuring that the demands for 
restoration of civil liberties are orga¬ 
nised by a reactionary clique headed 
by Mr Jayaprakash Narayan, it hardly 
follows that the demands in themselves 
are not justified. The Government 
wash its hands of the reeking corrup¬ 
tion and bloody terror which its special 
powers have lent cover for. The 
very process of representative govern¬ 
ment and rule of law is grossly distor- 
ited, (grven the widespread tigging of 
elections and prolonged imprisonment 
of political offenders without trial. 
Treatment of prisoners under custody 
can match the brutalities in a Nazi con¬ 
centration camp. It seems odd that, 
in the face of such a record of the use 
of arbitrary powers by the Government, 
the CPI should still try to keep up the 
myth that demands for their withdrawal 
are part of a reactionary movement. It 
says little for the intelligence and in¬ 
tegrity—it any—of the party's theore¬ 
ticians to adopt such an impossible 
stance. 

Even more stultifying does the atti¬ 
tude become when one looks at the 
positive side of the Government’s re¬ 
cord with all its special executive powers. 
Except for a few arrests of smugglers, 
the powers have remained unmsed so 
far as the real reactionaries are con¬ 
cerned. Nothing could prove this more 
convincingly than the CPI’s projected 
movement for enforcement of ceiling 
laws in respect of land holdings. What 
its ballyhoo about this more urgent 
socio-economic redress cannot hide, is 
the fact that the Government has been 
unable or unwilling to ensure it with 
all its powers under the emergency or 
MISA- If the ceiling laws about land 
holdings were applied, more than four 


million acres of tillage land would have 
been available for distribution among 
the landless. Of thus* a mere 20,000 
acres have so far been distributed. Do 
the big landlords, who are illegally 
holding the rest of the surplus land, all 
belong to the reactionary parties, or 
do they thrive under the patronage of * 
the ruling party itself? At all events, 
they could not care less for the emer- 
gency or MISA; otherwise the CPI 
would not be obliged to envisage a 
struggle to recover and redistribute the 
surplus land. Not having much follow¬ 
ing in the countryside the CPI is ob¬ 
viously counting on the Congress volun¬ 
teers to help its newly formed Red 
Guards in the task. But the kulaks 
are in no danger of losing their sur¬ 
plus possessions and seem unconcerned, 
since they know that both parties 
must go through the motions of this 
social revolution as pait of a pre-elec¬ 
tion charade. Expci lence tells them 
that whencvei such revolution begins 
«in earnest the strong arm of the Govern¬ 
ments comes to their aid. 


Ad-Hoc Committees 

In the face of stiff resistance by an 
influential section of Congressmen 
againbt the reported highhandedness of 
Prime Minister Mrs Indira Gandhi, the 
Congress Woiking Committee has de¬ 
cided to disband Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittees of many States and set up ad- 
hoc committees. The decision, it is 

said, is meant to geai up the party’s 
organisational machinery in those States 
where it is ( functo£»in|g ineffectively 
But the real reason is to oust those Con¬ 
gressmen from the party who criticise 
the Congress High Command’s policy of 
giving dictatorial powers to the party 
chief, Mrs Gandhi. The attempt of the 
Congress High Command* to oust Mrs 
Gandhi’s “critics” and give political 
patronage to her followers has created 
a rift in the party ift the majority of t 
the States and brought about in-fight- ^ 
mg and factional quarrels. The party 
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is in a shambles in Gujarat. In West 
feengal the PCC has never been a happy 
team. Its factions led by rival leaders. 

between themselves have hired 
practically all the toughs in Calcutta, 
often fight pitched battles on the streets, 
In Assam, things are getting hot for 
the Chief Minister. Mr Sara! Sinha. 
In Mrs Gandhis home State of Uttar 
Pradesh, the non-conformists, usually 
called dissidents, are asking for the ous- 
ter of the Chief Minister, Mr H. N. 
Bahuguna, who ns said to her 
most trusted man. The Ma- 


hopeful, or she would use the emergency the is already doing. A docile Cor- 
to win the poll by raising a scare of grets party and a national emergency 
internal and external dangers, which suit her nicely. 


The Tripura Strike 

From A Correspondent 

TV EARLY 30,000 State Government ‘assurance* from the twenty-two dissi- 
employees in Tripura went on dent members of the Congress Legisla- 
strike tiom March 19 to 21 at the call tlure Party. Sinc'e the SECC leaders 
of the CPM-dominated State Govern- were supposed to be underground, the 


dh$M Pradesh Chief Minister, Mi P. C. 
Sethi, never comfortable since he was 
installed by Mu Gandhi, is facing 
rough weathei. Party affairs are still 
in a fluid state in Mahai ashtra. Almost 
everywhere the oiganisational wing oi 
the party is at logguheads with the 
Stale Governments. 

These dissensions at the lower level 
t bring into bold relief the weakness of 
Mrs Gandhi's hold over the party orga¬ 
nisation. The planned ad-hoc committees 
— a contrivance evolved years ago to 
emb open irvolt against the leadership 
are aimed at boolsteving her domina¬ 
tion at the cost of democratic proce- 
duies written into the party constitu¬ 
tion. Undei the pattern of ad-hoc 

committees there will be no elected 
PCCs. The central party command, 

which means Mrs Gandhi herself, will 
fill these with men of its own choice, 
that is, men of unquestioned obedience 
to the Prime Minister 
The leadership of the Congress party 
is no more collective, but 
the hegemony of a single personality. 
This is how the self-proclaimed defendeis 
of parliamentary democracy arc protec¬ 
ting democracy inside their own party. 
Mrs Gandhi is out to make the Congress 
f a sleeping organisation with the admi¬ 
nistration of a soporific—her own cha¬ 
risma. She needs the party as a de¬ 
mocratic facade. She has been ruling 
mainly on the strength of the bureau¬ 
cracy and the forces of law and order. 
The executive and the legislature, two 
of the three organa of a State, are 
* -binder her domination. The third, the 
judiciary, is partly under her control. 
She needs the Congress party essential¬ 
ly for elections, but she would do away 
» with elections if the prospects ar© not 


ment Employees* Coordination Com¬ 
mittee (SECC) and a faction of the 
ATEA backed by the former Chief 
Minister, Mr Sachindra Lai Singh. It 
was a total strike which brought the 
entire Administration to a halt. The 
private and semi-government institu¬ 
tions also ceased to function. The 
broad masses of people rallied behind 
the striking employees in larger num¬ 
bers than ever before and demonstrated 
their militant solidarity through mas¬ 
sive processions, squattings and meet¬ 
ings which shook the entire State for 
full two weeks. Even womenfolk from 
the rural areas joined processions carry¬ 
ing their babies in arms, shouting slog¬ 
ans against the ruling classes. The 
State police personnel were stripped of 
their arms and withdrawn the moment 
the administration came to realise that 
the police also had more to s,hare with 
the surging masses than to work as un¬ 
thinking machines. In some cases even 
CRP personnel were al^Jb withdrawn 
when they were caught jeering at the 
handful of non-striking employees and 
greeting them with such epithets as 
‘beimanis*, and were subsequently re¬ 
placed by sdme other para-military 
forces. Though lakhs of rupees were 
spenf by the Government on hired goon- 
das and ruffians to break the strike they 
hardly dared to move out because they 
had not only to face the employees but 
also the, people who stood solidly be¬ 
hind them. It was indeed a strike with 
a difference. 

When the strike had gained further 
momentum and the rank and file ap¬ 
peared morally committed to continuing 
it for a further indefinite period, 
the Action Council of the SECC decided 
to call it off from April 1 following an 


Secretary of the All India State Gov¬ 
ernment Employees Confederation who 
also happens to be a prominent leader 
of the State Employees in West Bengal, 
announced the decision before a few 
thousand stupefied employees and work¬ 
ers. The consideration which prompted| 
the Action Council to call off the strike 
was that the twenty-two dissident Con¬ 
gressmen had come out with the assu¬ 
rance that they would prevail upon the 
Chief Minister to effect lelcase of the 
employees detained under MISA, and 
that they would keep constant vigil 
against further victimisation of the 
employees so that an atmosphere fa¬ 
vourable for opening a dialogue with 
employees* representatives was created. 
The Action Council, we were told, could 
not ignore these ’assurances Tfacauise 
refusal would have provided the Govern¬ 
ment scope to accuse the employees of 
intransigence, especially when public 
life was going to be totally paralysed 
by this strike. Second, if the Action 
Council kept insisting on the release of 
the arrested employees as a precondi¬ 
tion for ending the strike, the unity 
forged with the followers of 

the dissident Congressmen both in and 
outside the Assembly House would crack 
and result in the former's isolation from 
the masses as mischief-mongers. In 
that event the Government would seize 
the opportunity to come down heavily 
on the striking employees with all the 
means of repression at its command, 
ultimately paviny the way to the auto- 
mic collapse of the strike. 

The wise man from West Bengal 
gracefully asked the employees not to 
think that the 13-day-old strike 

had failed. It was no mean ' 

achievement, he averred, that the strife* 
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ing employees in Tripura were able lo 
draw support and sympathy fiom a 
larger s,ection of the ruling Congress¬ 
men for the first time in the annals of 
anti-ruling class struggles since 1947* 
leading to a serious crisis in the 
party. Lastly, he reminded the em¬ 
ployees that since the struggle they 
had launched was the first of its kind in 
Tripura they should gam further ex¬ 
perience through similar struggles in 
future so as to realise that no struggle 
can go on without peasant asd worker 
participation. 

In fact, the decision to go on strike 
from March 19 was taken by the SECC 
leaders on a secret understanding that 
the anti-Sengupta clique would com* 1 
out en masse in support of the strik¬ 
ing employees. Hectic preparations 
were also carried on to thal end at both 
the levels. The appearance of Mi 
Sachindra Lai Singh, now a disgruntl¬ 
ed Congressman, on the scene further 
bolsteied their strength. Not only did 
he act as a force behind the twenty-two 
Congressmen but also went on voicing 
his support for the .demands of the 
employees at various public meetings 
in the Stale. Tiled ol shadowboxing 
for a long time, the dissidents thought 
the strike issue would serve as a handy 
weapon to sharpen the infighting and 
force a showdown against Mr Sukha- 
mov Sengupta, .the Chief Minister 
With the strike going on, thev mount¬ 
ed heavy pressure on him to initiate 
a dialogue with the employees* repre¬ 
sentatives. At the same time they 
sent lightning messages to the Prime 
Minister and the Congress High Com¬ 
mand holding Mr Sengupta responsible 
for the situation and alleging that he 
had forfeited their faith as leader of 
the State CLP. This was further fol¬ 
lowed by a toul Tritium bandh on 
March 25 and a massive demonstration 
held by more than 10,000 people in 
front of the Assembly House on 
Match 26, demanding immediate ful¬ 
filment of .the charter of demands 
placed by the employees. Despite all 
this, it was not possible to budge the 
Chief Minister even an inch from the 
position taken bv him thal he would 
open dialogue with the employees’ rc- 
v presentative? only After the strike was 
tailed off. 
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As wild speculation became rife, 
that the Ministry headed by Mr Sen¬ 
gupta was going to fall in no time over 
the strike issue unless he evolved a 
compromise formula acceptable to the 
employees, Mr Sengupta"? efforts were 
to prove that so long as he had the 
backing of the Prime Minister there was 
no powci on earth which could dis¬ 
lodge him. The dissident .legislators" 
concerted manoeuvrings were hardly 
any match for the elderly politician"* 
genius for mischief. He knew it quite 
well that if he yielded to the pressure, 
of the dissidents that would for certain 
deflate his stature a? the Prime Minis- 
tei’s most trusted lieutenant in the 
State politics and hasten his doom, 
especially when the recalcitrant Con¬ 
gressmen were pressing an issue back¬ 
ed by the CPM. So he announced 
through a radio broadcast grant of in¬ 
terim DA for the Stale .employees 
without of course specifically mentioning 
the strike. 

«In the situation the SECC leader- 
•ship*s predicament was quite under¬ 
standable. .It had practically no in¬ 
dependent role to play in the conduct 
of the whole movement and on tactical 
question the faction led by Mr Sachin¬ 
dra Lai Singh mostly .prevailed. 
Worst of all, the dissident Congress¬ 
men, on the other hand, started losing 
ground for further manoeuvrability as 
they were under heavy pressure from 
the Congress High Commmand to re¬ 
solve their ’petty" differences with the 
Chief Minister. Finally, when it ap¬ 
peared quite certain that the Chief Min- 
istei was poised for a serious confron¬ 
tation with the striking employees, the 
only option open to the SECC leader* 
ship was to manipulate a compromise 
with the help of the dissidents as a 
face-saving device. Thf so-called as¬ 
surances that came from the dissidents 
was the resull of this exercise. This 
lapse into a surrender virtually helped 
the Chief Minister to stand on firmer 
ground. 

It can be safely Said that the SECC, 
a stronghold of the CPM, has lost a 
war which they did not mean to wage, 
against the ruling cliques. Thf 1^-dav 
strike provided a long period for the 
followers of the dissident Congressman 
and thosf of the redoubtable Sachin 


Singh to penetrate deep into the 
pottaLs of the SECC fortress and to* 
discovie where it was vulnerable. Es¬ 
pecially for Mr Sachin Singh, it would 
not be much difficult to extend areas 
of his political influence and find ready-^ 
made fields to work on now that he 
has emerged as a friend of the strug¬ 
gling masses. Considering the stuff he 
is made of, he is likely to have newer 
themes to harp on even if that means 
going against both the present ruling 
Congress and the SECC sine? he was 
not directly a party to the goings on 
that brought the 13-day-old strike to 
an end. It would not be much difficult 
for Mr Sengupta either to have tin 
allegations levelled against him bv tin* 
dissident Congresmen withdrawn before 
he is expected to implement their 
so-called assurances to the employees 
What if the assurances which have no 
substance are not at all honoured'* Is 
the SECC strong enough to give a call 
for another strike all on its own" The 
dissident Congressmen have already 
managed to forget their ‘hisioiic" assu¬ 
rances hut have not forgotten the 
people who supported the employee* 
Now they have turned their attention 
to pleading the case of the people 
dying of starvation and virulent div - 
ease?. Theie has been no vacation 
of victimisation since the strike was 
called off; on th e contrary, the Govern¬ 
ment is goisg in for more. The CPM 
MLAs including the opposition leaders 
who were arrested ni the wake of the 
strike have since been released, but the 
SECC activists detained under M1SA 
continued to rot in jails as ordinary 
criminals. 

A? usual, the demands which l°d the., 
employees to go on strike have all been 
pushed into the background and alter¬ 
nated by demands for release of the 
prisoners and no-victimisation. This is 
what ha? been exactly happening over and 
over again under the same old leader¬ 
ship. It was not the derm nds or the 
slogans which kept the strike going on 
for thirteen days. Nor was it the res¬ 
ponse the strike call received even in 
the interior villages where a school 
teacher or a vaccinator works. It was 
the people’s hatred of the ruling classes 
that brought them out on the streets. 
They unwittingly read in the movement 
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t launched by the employees a determi- 
' nation to bring about a change for the 
bettei. The leadership by its unblush 
ing opportunism has cnee again pioved 
^ that it will never let a mass movement 
develop into a political struggle uule s 
that holds out promise foi paiham-ntn 
gams 

Between Two Stools 

From V ( orri spo\m\i 

W7HILL the Input a Piadesh Con- 
™ gusv is splitting into two 
sharp divisions lust for poweimongtr- 
i m, the only left legislative party, 
the CPI(Mh, is winging between the 
lissident Congress and tht Upajati 
Congics* which mainl. ms ib separate 
entity of srttamnwn One of the top 
Uados of the CPIfM) who is a tribal 
md i veto an p irliamentarnn 1 i 1 
ding fuel to tlie communal fi ii/\ 
amonc* the tubals and noiHubals 
The tribal Jhumus (ihum cultivitori 
arc being instigated atnun t non tubil 
peasants by the leadets ol thr Upajati 
Parishad and the “MaixM” ltadei tie 
votes all his energies today to the oi- 
gamsatioual building of the Upaiati 
Panshad in the ruial aieas where tribal 
unrest is causing giavc concern to the 
Government The CPI(M). fiom 
another angle, view* this tubal upsurge 
with much concern, it fears that it 
may turn into violent armed stiuwh 
as in Muroland— the Muos arc vUo 
alleged to be ill “collusion” with the 
Sghting "Trjpum That the < radii k> i 
of armed struggle by the Riaug tribal 1 
m 1946-47 hay not yet faded from the 
minds of those downtrodden was agai 
proved in the later part of 1973 at 
Raimasarma (a place near Dumbur 
falls) when thte enraged tnbals chal¬ 
lenged with arms the ruthless mihtaiy 
operation after the police had failed In 
evict the Jhumias fiom land In ihe 
Lushai Hills close to the Jampui hills 
on the Tripura-Mizor&ni bolder the pos¬ 
sibility of armed struggle by the Tripu»a 
tnbals cannot be ruled out; the situation 
has been excellent for a greater struggle 
for liberation. The ‘Marxist’ leader 
have been active in countering the 
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Raima struggle through the Upajati 
Panshad and are now trying to 
turn the struggle of the poor Jhumias 
into communal channels. Some inci¬ 
dents are reported in the local press 
The Upajati Parishad with its head- 
qua&ters at Agartala is expandisg 
among the rich and middle gentry of 
the town and landlords and money¬ 
lenders in the rural areas The career¬ 
ist tribal youths are attiacted by the 
Panshad The oigams-ilion at the very 
outlet mised some populai demands- 
land to tlv landless tnbals, ‘Kokboik’ 
lmguage as medium of instiuction etc 
The oigarmUion is now based mnnly 
on the demands for an autonomous 
district council within the framework 
of the S*xth Schedule of the ConstiP» 
hop and 1 md reform ie land not to 
be tiansfetred to the non-lnbals In¬ 
ti oduction of such land reforms is a 
pledge by the Uoajati leaders to the 
poor landlfs tnbals who aie then.by 
given the scope to seize land thiough 
a sectarian outlook Most of the tribal 
land was fotcibly taken over by th" 
Govern men 1 foi lh» purpose of affoie 
station, lubber plantation, hoiticultuie, 
coffee plantation etc After the intro¬ 
duction of the Tupura Land Refonm 
Act 1960, tli< jotedari vnd niahijam 
system was firmly established m Tnpuii 
(prioi to I960 it was in the womb of 
tubal feudalism, and a* a result a good 
number of both 'plains and tnbals 
became landless On tht other hand 
Government eviction ’* still gome on 
The Upajati Parsshad does not have 
any mandate to lelurn to the landless 
Jhumm their losi Ui d fiom unnitho- 
nsed occupant* Rather the Pan*!)'*’ 
leaders have secretly helped the Go\e»n 
merit m the eviction drive Tin 
ihum a* aie being made to believe that 
their mcestra! lands are m the hands 
of non-tribal peasants Of couise their 
are non-tnbal landlords and mahaians 
even in the tribal belt, but ihey are not 
identified as the enemy to the pdo** 
Jhumia* bv ihe Pvrishad This is not 
surprising because the Parishad is 
financed partly by thes c mahajans and 
landlords The Congress, the CPI and 
the CPI M) are seeking an alliance to 
aifouse communal foriing 1 * amonv the 
tnbals a* well as non-tribals whenevei 


there is a possibility of cla*a struggle 
m rut al Tripura 

Culturally and mordlly degenerated 
tubal youths aie being bought by the 
Government and the Baptist missionar¬ 
ies who have aheady intruded into 
Tupura l uge amounts of money 
fiom both Chuich and Stile cic bet lg 
spent on wine and biothels foi thtM 
young upstarts most of whom are 
aheady membeis of thr Parishad The 
unemployed voung membei «iu* yivui 
the promise of employment as ind when 
the chart eied demand* are fulfilled 

The Upajati Paudiad is now losing 
its miss base became of ih tommund 
peribimam Its main element* 
petty-bomgeois oppnitunut and s rid 
upstarts from the ‘Kalla* clan who 
were once close to the King m hi* evil 
deeds In the ruial areas where the 
broad masses of the tribal* could hav< 
been the basic foue of the Pinshad 
all poht ica! h iders including the 
fCPl(M) hwt becen cxpObfd during 
the past two yeaiS the Uthnls now dn 
not respond even to the call of the 
CPI (Ml In icahtv the CPI(M) has 
lost iU base among th ( trihals and now 
stands for the employees so long as 
thev can be led bv e'onomism on inno¬ 
cuous piosrammts CPKM) activists 
lecruitcd from the tubal can hudN 
win the heaits of the poo*- tubal 
peasants who fell helpless victims to the 
Government’s extensive pirn moment 
dnvc with the help of the CPI(M) 
leideis list veil Under th coiei of 
procurement the jotedou and mahmns 
weie lei loos,* to oppios fht |wv»j md 
middle peasant* 

Tin* time Tnnun is hit bv « terrible 
drought md the moneyl* ndm* with 
Government hteinib are foutig Boro 
oops The result is (old (nmine «n 
rural aress the diousht blimed fo, 
such an ordeal, is a godsend for the 
profiteers 

The stiuggh foi emuc of < rops bv 
the peasants is voing on with the CPI 
fM) unable to erivc leid» rship Th" pei 
formatter of ihe fighting pM^mts at 
present is in sbirp ronti ist with tlnl 
of faltering, equivocal leadership 
They are fighting agiinst tremendous 
odds and looking foi correct lndershio 
which r^n «ustim th'h <tru v|c ifll * 
victou 



The Army In Mizoram 

«*!(.. T. Saim> AVSM (Rix>'»* 

During the vears ! 966-73 when I 
was serving the Indian Army many 
instances of atrocity, misbehaviour of 
the Security Force*; towards the people 
of Mizoram came !o my notice through 
local newspapers, public conversation 
and through private letters. In short, 
the image o{ the Indian Army has 
reached its bottom so far as the 
general public in Mizoiam arc concern-' 
©d. Tills has personally affected me 
and caused agony to my feelings be¬ 
cause of the fact that l am basically a 
Mizo and at the same time T have been 
a soldier of the Indian Army for over 
thirty years* Mi/.o is in my blood and 
the Indian Army is in my flesh and 
bones. 

On my retirement froim the army 
in 1974 I decided to come to Mizoram 
and see things for myself. In the course 
*f my meetings with the various sections 
of the people the same sorry tales .of 
the excesses committed by the Security 
Forces on the general population of 
Mizoram have been repeated time and 
again during conversation, through 
newspapers and again private letters. 

1 find the people in general utterly dis¬ 
gusted with the Indian soldiers. They 
are bitter to the extreme towards the 
Security Forces. In almost ' all the 
villages, whal the villagers see and know 
of India is the Security Forces station¬ 
ed on duty in that particular ' village. 
It is no wonder, therefore, tha^ the 
people have been so much antagonised 
against and alienated from India. To 
a villager an Indian soldier is India. 
He has not seen India except this 
Indian soldier. Therefore, who can re¬ 
present India to the people of Mizoram 
but the Security Forces? 

What an irony of fate that has come 
about in Mizoram! . I remember be¬ 
fore 1966 the Mizo people respected 
and admired the soldiers. Hundreds 
of young Mizos wanted to join the Indian 
Army, Today the position has been re¬ 
versed altogether. As a. matter of fact 
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even today a few odd cases either of 
individual soldiers or of Regiments, who 
have behaved well are talked about with 
respect As an example, a battalion 
of 3rd Gurkha operating in South Mizo¬ 
ram (in 1967, 1968, 1969?) are still 
remembered and talked about with res¬ 
pect and appreciation. People mention¬ 
ed with pleasure and eagerness some 
individual officers who,have done their 
duties correctly. If there is an encoun¬ 
ter between the Security Forces and 
the MNF and if the latter suffered se¬ 
rious casualties, the local public under¬ 
stand that and talk no more about it. 
However, they cannot help talking 
about atrocities and ill-treatment in¬ 
flicted on the innocent public.. 

Let us say there is an encounter at 
Paint X 5 miles from village A. After 
the encounter the Security Forces either 
bum down village A or beat up the 
male members of that village or the 
first group of civilians, whom they meet 
after the encounter Point X. What 
logic! This instance can be multiplied 
by the score. It had* happened so many 
times. In many an encounter or am¬ 
bush the Security Forces have rarely 
been able to punish or arrest the real 
MNF soldiers* But almost invariably 
they have punished the innocent pub¬ 
lic nearest to the place of encounter 
ambush. 

The Security Forces have also grossly 
abused the special power given to them, 
naidely, arresting a person on suspi¬ 
cion. In many cases they would wrong¬ 
fully detais such persons for a long period 
of time and torture them. Sometimes 
they use this method a* la weapon of 
intimidation. If a villager reports to 
higher civil authorities against the 
wrong-doing of the Security Forces it) 
hfo village the latter will arrest him 
and threaten Him with dire consequ¬ 
ences. 

Another instance of bitterness against 
the Security Forces fc occasioned by 
their utter disrespect to the church con¬ 
gregation* The Security Forces suspect 
some MNF or their agents being pre¬ 
sent in th* church congregation on a 
Sunday. They would come and drive 
the congregation out of the church in 
a most vulgar manner and herd them 
together in the open ground outside Tor 
a long period in spite of rain or sun¬ 


shine. What a cruel and foolish way 
of doing things! 

It must be accepted that the present 
trouble in Mizoram is not a military* 
problem. It is a political problem and. 
consequently a human problem—a bat- - 
tie for the hearts. The most ruthless 
measures weije adopted in 1966-67, ,, 
namely, wholesale evacuation of villages 
to the so-called grouping centres, re- * 
miniscent of a concentration camp. The 
Security Forces have tried to intimidate, 
the public with all manner of atrocities 
and ill-treatment. However, this strong- 
arm method has no t brought about any 
solution. On the contrary, it has only 
engendered bitterness and hatred 
against the Security Forces and con¬ 
sequently, India. If, on the other , 
hand, the soldiers had done their du¬ 
ties correctly the political situation in . 
Mizoram would have been different 
today. If a Mazo, who has ‘nothing to 
do with the MNF, speaks the truth 
and talks about the atrocities and ex 
cesses of the Security Forces, he is re¬ 
garded jis an MNF sympathiser and 
taken as suspect by the civil autho¬ 
rities and the Indian Army here in Mizo¬ 
ram- This cannot be called wisdom. 

I feel that I have a role to play to¬ 
wards restoring goodwill, mutual under¬ 
standing and cooperation between the 
Security Forces and the Mizo public. 
With the help of friends the Human 
Rights Committee has been organised 
towards this end. 

The Human Rights Committee has 
started on a programme of public edu¬ 
cation as to where the soldier’s duty 
lies and how the public should cooperate 
within the bounds of law. The Com- , 
mittec will also eneburage the villager,* . 
to report truthfully without exaggera¬ 
tion any incident of mishaviour of the 
Security Forces to the highest authori¬ 
ties in India. In sum, the Committee 
wishes that the public of India should 
be taken into confidence so that they 
should know the true state * v of affair 
in Mizoram. 

The Committee Has collected about 
36 concrete cases giving details of 
atrocity 'misbehaviour committed by the 
Security Forces. These cases, are at¬ 
tached as jannexure T36. These are 
concrete cases giving specific dates, tim^ 
of occurrence, the names of the culpri**' ' 
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addresses. These 36 annexures repre¬ 
sent only a fraction of several hundreds 
of cases which had happened since 
* 1966. 

The Committee recommends to the 
Prime Minister that a judicial commis¬ 
sion of enquiry consisting of retired 
High Court judges should be instituted 
to verify the truth contained in these 
36 annexures. Given suitable trans¬ 
port to move about it will not take more 
than a month to complete the task of 
verification. Or else, a parliamentary 
delegation including Opposition MP's 
can be entrusted with the task of veri¬ 
fication. 

Selected Cases 

Mr R Raltawna, editor of Zodin, 
a daily, complains to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter that on August 29-31, 1974, Assam 
Rifles diiseted him for publishing ve- 
porU of MNF activities and misbeha* 
vious by Security Forces and of the 
case of murder of one Mr Chhawnvcla. 
The Security Foices charged him with 
having something to do in connection 
with this murde* case, possibly abet¬ 
ment. He was confined in a small 
dirty room for two days. His hands 
weir tied at his back, his legs were 
aNo tied up and hi> eyes were blind¬ 
folded throughout this period. He was 
given no bedding for the night, lie 
was given no food, nor water. No ar¬ 
rangement was made for urinating, nor 
had to urinate in the same place where 
he was confined. He protested t o 
Caj t. Thapa, 19 Assam Rifles, who 
came to interrogate him, about the in¬ 
human way of his coqjfinement. I(r 
replied, "All you Mhos are dirty scoun¬ 
drels, like dogs, monkeys and such. We 
treated all our prisoners like we do to 
you. So, why complain ?". 

On August 31, in the morning he was 
loaded like a bundle of goods in an 
'open vehicle, hands and legs the blip* 
folded and was thus carried in this 
condition* for the whole day and until 
Aiaawl was reached in the evening, 
when he was given over to the Civil 
Police. 

Mr Raltwna says in his complaint 
that Indian soldiers had meted out the 
same type of treatment to thousands 
of Mizos — both MNF and non-MNF. 

*T will not forget this- inhuman beha- 
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viour of your soldiers. Please under¬ 
stand that it is this type of humiliating 
treatment and torture thit has driven 
thousands of our young men to despe¬ 
ration. 1 also know that others have 
suffered far more cruel treatment, too 
ghastly to describe". 

Mr Lungkhama of Ngopa village 
writes to the Prime Minister that as a 
result of the torture inflicted on him, 
when he said he did not know anything 
about the MNF, by Capt. S. D. S. (the 
name is given in the document as are 
the names of those involved in other 
cases) of 18 Rajput on May 9-15, 1974, 
he has lost his power of manhood, i.e. he 
is an incapable of having a marital 
life: he cannot heai with his left ears, 
he suffer,> from extreme giddiness, 
he cannot move about; he has extreme 
pain in the right chest and right side. 

Mr Rohmingthanga, of village Zawl 
pui Veng, P.O. Lokhicherra, writes: 

" My son, Rosangliana, joined the 
Mizo underground army against my 
desire some years ago. On 2nd 
May, 1974, there was an encounter 
between the MNF and the Security 
Forces (19 Maratha) at 1-30 p.m. 
near (a) village called Sarapa (Tui- 
kukV During the encounter, my son 
was wounded, a bullet having hit him 
m the spinal chord, he fell down at 
once. When the Indian soldiers came 
near him, they asked him to stand up. 
When he could not do so because of 
the wound the soldiers kicked him a 
number of times. They plugged lus one 
ear and slapped him cn thy other re¬ 
sulting in blood oozing out and caus¬ 
ing deafness. They also tortured him 
in such a way as to smash his heels 
into pieces. From the scene of encoun¬ 
ter my son was carried to a village 
called Rengdil, employing the locals to 
do the carriage. The soldiers tied his 
legs and his wrists, passed a big 
bamboo in between the arms and the 
legs and made the locals carry him like 
a dead animal, hij, body hanging 
beneath the bamboo which rested on 
the shoulder of the'carriers. How cruel 
it was. A human being treated like a 
dead animal, 

"They brought my son to Rengdil 
around 7-30 p.m. the same day. Al¬ 
though he wa; unable to move at all 
being so seriously wounded, the soldier* 


tied his arms at the back, the elbows 
touching each other. Thist was wit¬ 
nessed by the Village Council President 
and the Administrative Officer; chlled 
Zangeiiga. When the latter pointed 
out to the soldiers that their prisoner 
was too cruelly treated, the soldiers re¬ 
plied, "Nothing can be too cruel to an 
enemy". 

"My son was kept by the soldiers 
at Rengdil camp without any medical 
attention for 2-1/2 days. 

■ . .My son eventually died on 
17th August, *74 (in the Aizawl Civil 
Hospital). 

Wedding ft Curfew 

At Kawnpui during May 1974 there 
was a wedding. Since a curfew was 
on the religious riles were being per¬ 
formed inside the house of the bride¬ 
groom, Mr Ngurthanmawia, CRP per¬ 
sonnel came and disturbed the cere¬ 
mony on the plea that there was curfew. 
They went inside and mercilessly beat 
up men and women, kicking them with 
their boots, hitting them with their 
rifles and causing injuries. This thing 
happened in spite of the pleading by 
the Administrative Officer. 

On Sunday afternoon (21st April, 
74) at Kawlkulh, there was a Games 
Association Committee held in a house. 
2nd Lt. Sharma of 18 Rajput with ten 
soldiers came to the meeting. They 
took the committee members to the 
military camp and detained them there. 
Here, one Major A.C.C. of the same 
Unit asked the committee members to 
tell him who had put up MNF, posters/ 
letters m the village. The members, 
said they could not give any clue. On 
that Maj* A.C.C. started torturing 
them using various methods. They 
twisted the arm of Mr Lalthenkrva so 
much that there was a dislocaiton of 
the bone He is even now disabled. 
At night tehy were kept in the Unit 
Quarter-Guard and made to sleep 
without food and clothes. During the 
night they were again lortured in the 
way now well known in the land. On 
the following day they were released. 
Rape 

A married woman, Mrs Thanghnuni, 
yH/o Liankila, was staying with her old 
mother-in-law. A number of soldiers.* 
came to the house, three went uwqfe 
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and raped Ihanghmini (on June 5, 
1%7, The soldier* were under Com¬ 
pany Commander O.P.S.). 

At village Sialsuk, on January 27, 
*68, Major S. of 17 Rajput along with 
soldiers entered the house of Mrs 
Hrangluti and questioned her as to the 
whereabouts of Mr Lakuiliana S/o 
Darkhama. An she could not give the 
required answer the Mnjoi took out a 
bayonet horn one of the soldieis and 
pierced the foot of lhe woman. It 
almost went through 


0 Killed 

In June !%7, Village Hnahchang 
was set on hie and completely burnt 
down by 3rd Bn. Bihar Regt. The vil¬ 
lager scattered all over, some went to 
the nearby jungle and erected sheds 
out of tiee leaves. Maj. B. and his 
soldiers (3id Bihar) caine to these sheds 
and drove the inmates outside, made 
them sit in a line and shot them dead. 
Ni*ne were killed, four wounded. 
Among the killed was a girl thiec years 
old carried by her sister sitting by 
the side of theii mothci. An 80-year- 
old man and a woman of 67 years 
and another woman of 42 years were 
among the killed. All I he daad bodies 
were kept miide the sheds and set on 
fire. This episode will ncvei be for¬ 
gotten in the history of Muoram. 

Name of the dead: Shri Hualhnuna 
(80 yrs). Smt. Laidrngi (67). Shri Lai- 
ruatn (46), Shri Ronghinga (42), Smt. 
Clihuan lhangi (42). Shri Lalhmachhu- 
ana (19), Shu Kaphianga (31), Shri 
Kaptawna (24). Smt. Auhangt (3) 

On January 13, 1%7, ‘B* Wing, M 
Assam Rides under Capl. H. S.G. col¬ 
lected a few innocent people (non- 
MNF) of village Buang and tortured 
them. Out of them, 4 were so seriously 
injured that they could not walk at aV. 
The Captain and his r**1y proceeded to 
Kelkang village; they engaged the 
locals of Buang to carry the 4 serious¬ 
ly injufrd persons. They spent Hhe 
night in Kelkang. The next rooming, 
the party left Kelkang. They engaged 
’ some porters to carry their luggage as 
well as the 4 seriously wounded per¬ 


sons. 

It was about mide-day when they 
cached within M/2 miles of Champ- 
At this time tbeie was some 



bring, presumably from the MNF. At 
once all the soldiers and the porters 
baited and lay dowu oil the ground 
taking covei along the side of the 
raised, "bund'* (this place being flat 
land of wet cultivation). The firing 
stopped after a few seconds, Capt. G. 
then shot dead with his own sten-gun 
1/ porters who were lying down along 
the side of the "bund**. 

At village Dulte, Mr Haulera and 
others were making a roof for a house. 
Indian soldiers arrived and ordered all 
male member* to collect together, aftei 
which they tied them up. Then the 
soldier* started to search all the houses 
They tooted everything they could find. 
Mr Haulera was robbed of Ks 8,000 
and othei merchandise. H5is one pig 
and eight chickens were also eaten by 
the soldiers. 

Mr Lalchunglenga, from village 
Chliawrtui, an ex-chief l am, was living 
a quiet life. The Security Forces 

(under Captain S. of 2/11 Gr.j one day 
took him to their camp and asked him 
the where about of the MNF camp and 
their arms dump. He told them that he 
did not know anything about it. He was 
then tortured and finally shot dead, 
lie left behind an old mother, wjh* and 
three childreu now destitute and 

pauper. 

On July 20, 1967, at a place a little 
away from village Ngopa, Indian 

Soldicis were ambushed by the MNF. 
After the MNF had run away the sol¬ 
diers funder Capt. A.N.K. 1st Bn 

Assam Rifles) came to village Ngopa 
They bombarded the whole village with 
2-inch mortar. Then they asked the 
villager, to congregate in the Church. 

1 hey picked up three men and shot them 
m told blood in fiont of the public 
uiM to teach a lesson to the villagers. 
Out of the three men shot dead, Mr 
Vungzakama was to proceed for theo¬ 
logical training and was waiting for a 
movement permit to be given by the 
officcMn-charge of the soldicis. 

Copy of a Letter to Mm Gandhi 

Brigadier T. Sailo, AVSM (Retd), 
'Ahimsa* Cabin, 

Cbhinga Vetig, 

P.O. Airawl, 

Dated Aizawl, 16-10-1974. 
Resperted Prime Mniister, 


Since my retirement early this y/»er 
and my return to Mizoram, I have 
been increasingly depressed and per¬ 
du bed as a soldier with 31 years of ser?* 
vice at the reputation, the Indian Army, 
in which I still (eel sc proud to have 
served, has now achieved in my home 
State, 1 think, Madam, that my record 
of service and my decoration will speak'* 
for theimebes l am not given to irres¬ 
ponsible or emotionally hasty judge¬ 
ments, nor to magnifying an occasional 
unfortunate incident into a general 
complex of hitternes* Some years ago 
when time was indiscipline amounting 
to mutiny among troops from my own 
home State and Regiment I was the 
first to depict at** leniency, and my re 
putation ovei tin* incident is knowr in 
the Army. I am not squeamish about 
the inevitable casualties thal occur in 
combat with the underground host lies, 
and can quote Unils who have inflicted 
such casualties effectively and yet re¬ 
tainer! the respect and even friendship 
of ordinaly village is. 

But the feelings ol th* enure village 
population of Mi/oram aie now totally 
alienated by what amounls to the denial 
ol all decencies of human rights; and 
any picture which you may have had 
painted to you to the contrary, is false. 

Something has to be done to bridge 
the gulf and restore confidence. Hence 
the Committee which we have formed 
in Miroiam. We had considered 
variouN appioaches--to Members of 
Parliament, the Press and to promi¬ 
nent cilizen,s of our country. But we 
preferred to by-pass imythnig savour¬ 
ing of a destructne oi agitational ap¬ 
proach, and to appeal instead to your 
impartiality oud undersl andiug to as¬ 
certain the true stale of affairs and to 
rectify it. 

We do not seek any vindictive 
punishments—merely that justice and 
decency be restored and the fear of 
terror, torture and oppression be lifted 
from the hearts of our people*. 

1 would welcome an opportunity of 
calling on you personally at any con¬ 
venient time or place to apprise yov 
of any details or clarifications. 

Yours sincerely. 
T. Sailo, 

Brig. Retd. 
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/Unequal Exchange and the Class Alignment in the 

Capitalist World 

Ranjh Sau 


N the capitalist system of the 

-R world, the countries such as the 
United States, Britain, France, Ger¬ 
many and Japan constitute the so- 
called ‘denlrc’; and the non-socialist 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, the ^periphery'. A maaisive 
amouni of surplus value is being drain¬ 
ed aw«\y every year from the periphery- 
countries in the form of profit on 
foreign capital. In addition, a much 
larger volume of value is transferred 
from the periphery to the centre through 
the mechanism of unequal exchange in 
international trade; this flow is not that 
visible, but it has a profound bearing 
upon the relationship among the work¬ 
ers of the world. The proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie of the centre-countries 
are the co-beneficiaries of the plunder of 
the periphery through unequal exchange; 
and their opposite numbers in the peri¬ 
phery-countries are the joint victims. 
Under such circumstances, the slogan 
for proletarian internationalism 6ounds 
empty. For, why should the workers of 
the world unite, in that, case? The work¬ 
ers of the centre-countries would rather 
join hands with their bourgeoisie in pro¬ 
tection of the economic bonanza flowing 
from the unequal exchange. And, in the 
periphery-countries, the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie would forge solidarity 
.among' themselves in their struggle for 
national economic liberation. The un¬ 
equal exchange in international trade 
therefore draws the battle line that cuts 
across the classes of the world. 

This view is now current in a circle 
of academic theoreticians. Because of 
its far-reaching implications with regard 
to the theory and practice of class 
sttoiggle the above thesis should b e sub¬ 
jected to a scientific examination. Its 
true kernel is to be accepted; and the 
Shell, which is misleading, thrown away. 

Thu* Approaches and One Mistake 

The credit for first pointing out the 
phenomenon of unequal exchange in 
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trade among capitalist countries goes to 
Emmanuel 1 . His analysis draws upon 
the Marxian law of value. The value 
of a commodity produced under capital 
ist conditions consists of three compon¬ 
ents. The first one, which merely re¬ 
presents the value of the materials and 
machinery used up in the process of pro¬ 
duction, is called 'constant capital\ 
usually denoted by the letter c. The 
second part is known as the ‘variable 
capital’ which is essentially the wage 
bill; it is represented by the letter v. 
The third part is the surplus value itself 
which it, designated by s. In this 
notation, the value of a commodity 

r- C -f- V + S. 

The price of a commodity also has 
three components, c, v and p, where p 
is profit. If the rate of profit is 20 per 
cent, then the price of a commodity = 
c -|... v + 0.20 ( c + v). The trans¬ 
formation of values of a Set of commo¬ 
dities into their respective prices is a 
complicated exercise. At any rate, let 
it be noted that in the Marxian schema 
the price of a commodity may numeri¬ 
cally differ from its value; but the total 
value of all the commodities in an in¬ 
tegrated economy is equal to their total 
price, irrespective of the magnitude of the 
profit rate. Likewise, the lotal surplus' 
value is equal to the total profit 2 . 

Emmanuel considers two capitalist 
countries, A and B, the former being the 
centre and the latter the periphery. 
Labour power is assumed to be homo¬ 
geneous and comparable across the 
countries. To begin with, ther« is no 
international trade. The economy of A 
Operates with a profit rate of 20 per cem; 
that of B with 33.33 per cent. The 
total value—hence, total price—in eco¬ 
nomy A is, say, 360 units of labour 
power; that in B, 240 units. Should 
one unit of the average commodity of 
A be exchanged for 360/240=1.5 units 
of the average commodity produced in 
B, that would be an instance of 'equal 
e*gthange\ Because one unit of the 


former commodity and 1.5 units of the 
latter contain equal amounts of labour 
power, 360 being 1.5 times 240. 

These two economies now come into 
contact through international trade. By 
assumption—and this is an important 
assumption- -only one profit rate would 
prevail in both the countries. Let the 
profit rate accordingly settle somewhere 
in between 20 per cent and 33.33 per 
cent. Suppose it is 25 per cent. The 
total value in A and B together still re¬ 
mains 360+240=600 as before; so 
does their combined, total price. But 
in individual countries the total price 
would diverge 'from the total value. 
Tlie total price of goods in A, goes up; 
and that in B goes down. For, the 
profit rate in A has risen, being 25 per 
cent as against 20 per cent previously; 
so its commodities would enjoy higher 
prices. By contrast, in B the profit 
rate has Suffered a decline from 33.33 
per cent to 25 per cent; hence its com¬ 
modities will have lower prices. As a 
result, one unit of, the average com¬ 
modity produced in' A will be ex¬ 
changed for more than 1.5 un|its of 
the average commodity produced in B, 
even though their respective values have 
not been affected in any way. This 
is an example of unequal exchange: 
one unit of labour power of A having 
been sold at more than the same amount 
of labour power of B. Thus when the 
capitalist economies are integrated 
through international trade, leading to 
the prevalence of a uniform profit rate 
throughout, an inequality in exchange 
sets in. The basic reason for this 
event lies in the difference fn the 
organic composition of capital ( c / 
c + v ) in the two countries. 

Lower Wage Rate 

Emmanuel in fact goes one step fur¬ 
ther. He postulates that the wage rate 
in the periphery-country B is lower. Re- £ 
fenring again to the atbove example^f' 
suppose the wage rate in B is red 
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bv half ihen variable capital v m 
that country would proportionately 
drop W® know that pnoe ~ (c j- v) 

(I (- profit rate) Hence, the price oi 
the commodity oi B undergoes a corres 
ponding decline. That is to say, the 
degree of inequality in the unequal ex¬ 
change between A and B gets aggra 
vatcd all the more. The lowei wag" 
rate m the periphery-countries is idem 
fied by Emmanuel as the root causi of 
unequal exchange in international trade 
between the centre and the per*phei> 
of the world capitalist system 

The second appioach, that of Braun 5 , 
relies upon the analytical model of 
Srafia*. It should be mentioned at the 
outset that Braun’s concept of unequal 
exchange w very much different from 
Emmanuel’s as we shall see below 
Braun sets up a model of price forma¬ 
tion after Sraffa, and draws the follow¬ 
ing four conclusions 

(i) In the integrated economies of 
A and B, the profit rale and the 
wage rote arc inversely related, 
that is, if one rises the other 
falls, and vice versa 
( 11 ) By assumption, the profit late is 
uniform in built the countuc> 
but the wage rates may be diff¬ 
erent. Now with a given pio 
fit rate ruling in A and B, the 
wage rates of the two countries 
ate Inversely iclated The season 
u that once a icrUm ^profit 
rate is fixed ihe weighted ave 
rage of the wage idles of A and 
B are also immedial«ly dtlonn 
ned by vutue of piopo ilion (I) 
Hence, should thr wage rate in 
country A rise then that in coun 
try B must fall so as to maintnn 
the predeteimined weighted ave¬ 
rage. Note that herein \vr the 
germ of conflict of .interests be¬ 
tween the workers of the centre 
and the periphery 
fm) Hie wage rate of one country 
being given, the wage rate of 
the other country and the profit 
rate are also inversely related. 
This is simplv a corollary of the 
preceding theorems. 

(iv) If the wage rate tn a country 
rises ot falls, other things re 
^ maining the same, the price of 
the commodity produced there 

i * ** 
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would also move in the same 
direction, and vice versa. 

Recall that Emmanuel begins with 
the postulate that the wage rate in B 
is lower, and then he proceeds to ex¬ 
plain the unequal exchange m world 
(jrade. Etyauu, 'however, $ran?t» from 
the othei end He claims that the cen¬ 
tre-countries, exercising their monopoly 
ovei world market, keep down the prices 
of goods exported by B Hence anses 
the unequal exchange What are its 
consequences' In view of proposition 
(iv) above, this leads to a lower wage 
rite in country B. Furthermore, re 
lefering to proposition (n) it is found 
that a« the wage rate in A improves 
the income of the workers in B keepi 
on falling 

Unlike Emmanuel, Braun doers not 
clarify why th* exchange is deemed as 
unequal, and m what sense What he 
provide> is lather a formal explanation 
of the defcenoiatmg terms of trade of 
the peripheiy-countrip'., accompanied 
by rising wages in the centre and fal¬ 
ling wages m the periphery 

The third approach, that of SnigaP, 
i. (loser m form and content to Braun’s 
tlwn to Emmanuel’s The essence of it 
<an be appreciated if one of the several 
illustrative examples of Saigal is dis- 
ois ed 

Countries A and B have the same 
technologies to produce two goods, 
namely, sreel and com Corn is the 
numeraire fm the price of steel and 
foi wage lates The wage rate in A 
i four times of that in B The profit 
rate becomes equalled in the two coun- 
tue< under international tiade hut 
the wage differential persists Saigil 
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technology, and on'that basis he works 3| 
out the following results. In ihe case^ 
of no specialisation and no trade, that ^ 
is, when each country produces both 
the goods it needs (case 1 in the Table) 
the profit rate m B is 173 per cent ant 
the domestic price of steel is 1.83 un«^ 
of corn. Alternatively if B $peeith£ 
m the production of steel (case 2 
the profit rate drops to 140 per cent 
and the puce of steel which B «eDs u * 
A m exchange of coin goes dawn to v j| 
0 83 Should it specialise m coin m- 
stead (case 3), the profit rite dips * 
still farthei to 114 pel cent and the V 
price of steel which now B buys from u 
A shoots up to 2.33 Either way, B 
is a net loser in such international trade 
and A is a net gamer, as a comparison 
of cases 2 and 3 with esse 1 would rt 
veal Saiga I calls it unequal exchange 
lo the detriment of B nteiests 

Yes, at is an unequal exchange, in 
favour of A and against B, provided the 
international trade occurs at all But 
it is quite dear that the trade will not 
happen m the first place The enpt 
tahsts m B would realise that by en 
gaging m trade with A they mviU a 
decline m their own profit from 173 
per cent to cither 140 p*i cent oi 114 
per cent depending upon thr couis» of 
specialisation Nowhere an the world 
capitalists aiV prone to such pattial 
self immolation The samfe comment 
applies to all the three approach* out 
lined above Why should the capital¬ 
ists of Fmmanuels country B volunteni 
for international trade a* a rr^ull < f 
which then profit rat* comes down fiom 
33 33 r>er cent to 25 pet cent? Braun* 1 
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TABLE 
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Alternative situation. 


Case l Each country produces both 
com and steel 

Case 2 A produces and exports 

corn: B. »teel 

Cate 3 A produce* and exports 
steel; B. corn 


Country 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 


Profit rate Price of »te«*| t 


50 

173 

140 

140 

114 

114 


1 33 l 
1.83 J 

0.83 

0.83 

2 33 
2.331 
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Sratfa-modd also cannot answer this 
, simple but fundamental question. Em* 
& manuel, Braun and Saigal, all three in 
flheir enthusiasm to demonstrate the 
^phenomenon of unequal exchange have 
forgotten the basic characteristics of 
4he capitalist class®. And one mistake 
*h*s led them to another: their formula- 
f I ion ,pf the rlass alignment in the world 
- capitalist system, which is derived from 
their formal models, has suffered in 
c otisequence. 

The rabbit has been brought into the 
{►.hat through the assumption of equali¬ 
sation of profit. To begin with, it is 
taken as an axiom in the models < f 
Fmmanuel, Braum and Saigal that a 
single profit rate would rule in th* two 
countries and that the capitalists of 
the periphery-countries would acquiesce 
in a levelling down of their own profii 
rales. But then the very Same axiom 
‘is turned around at the end as a pro¬ 
found revelation, a rigorous llieoirm, 
that international trade with centre ' 
countries would adversely affect the iti- 
erests of the capitalists in periphery- 
ountrieS; hence there is an antagonis- 
ic contradiction between the two groups 
i>f capitalists, one in The centre and the 
o^her in the periphery. This is plain cir- 
dilar reasoning. 

Two Conditions 

International trade Among capitalist 
countries is today dominated by giant 
multi-national corporations which find 
enthusiastic collaborators in the capi¬ 
talists of the periphery-countries. This 
arrangement is certainly not a zero- 
sum game among the capitalists of the 
centra and the periphery: both the 
capitalists are net beneficiaries m the 
exchange. Otherwise, th« trade vim- 
ply cannot continue on a voluntary 
basis. Trade among capitalist coun¬ 
tries presupposes that the profit rate is 
enhanced in every country. Instead 
of generating contradiction among the 
capitalists; exchange between the court- 

? s effects a convergence of the eco- 
nic interest* among the capitalist!) 
the world. That is to say, it is the 
first essential condition for international 
trade in a capitalist world that the sur¬ 
plus value appropriated by each parti¬ 
cipating capitalist must rise in the wake 
“>f such trade. Tt follows that the total 
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surplus value in the entire economic 
system has to go up as a result of in¬ 
ternational trade; otherwise, trade 
would stop. This may involve an inten¬ 
sification of the degree of exploitation 
of workers. 

Now, unequal exchange in Emmanuel's 1 
sense can arise in two WAys. First, the 
monopolists in world trade can dictate 
a relatively low price for their imports. 
Secondly, the international monetary 
svstem can also be made to work f< . 
the same purpose in a more subtle was 
The unit of accounting can be such 
that »in one country the total price of 
its commodities exceeds the total vriuc 
whereas the reverse happens in the otb'» 
country. As we know, the divergence 
between tdtal price and total vain 
occurs if tbe organic composition »*t 
capital related to the commodity, whub 
is used as the numeraire, does not tally 
with that of the economy as a whole* 
Total price falls short of the total value 
in case the organic composition of cani- 
tal in the numeraire commodity is higher 
than what obtains in the over-all eco¬ 
nomy. By the same token, total price 
would be in excess of the total value, 
in the opposite situation with regard 
to the organic composition of capital* 

Dollar, pound sterling franc yen* 
these currencies are in effect the unit 
of account and medium of exchange in 
international transactions. These cur¬ 
rencies as a group essentially reflects a 
certain basket of commodities produced 
in those countries where the organic 
composition of capital k relativelv hivh 
When the values of other commodities 
which are produced in oeripherv-coun- 
tries with a lower organic composition 
of capital are transformed into price* 
in terms of this panicular baskel of 
commodities, their total pric e nec^arilv 
falls below the total value On the 
otfer hand the total price of the com¬ 
modities of centie-countries turns out 
to be in excess of their total value A 
transaction iti these prices is evidently 
an unequal exchange. 

Taking advantage of wage differen¬ 
tials, the pattern of international soe- 
eialisation under capitalist condition* 
favours the growth of industries with 
high organic composition of capita! in 
the centre countries and those with 
low organic composition of capital, in 


the periphery-countries. This in turn 
further accentuates the degree of 
unequal exchange. 

At any rate, one thing is clear: 
unequal exchange as such does not pit 
the capitalists of the centre and the 
periphery, one against the other. Theit 
individual juteres U ate fully subserved 
since profit rate impiove* all along the 
line as trade takes place. The bour¬ 
geoisie of the periphery-countries are 
allies and willing collaborators of the 
bourgeoisie of the centre-countries, 
particularly so far as Iradc is con- 
cel ned. 

Il is the working class and the 
people at huge in the periphery- coun¬ 
tries who are the. inevitable sufferer 
undei unenual exchange. The con¬ 
tradiction that emerges heie is between 
them on the one hand and the bour¬ 
geoisie of their own countty and also 
of the centre-country on the other. As 
for the stand of the proletariat of the 
centre-country in this momentous con¬ 
frontation it i, difficult to generalise a 
priori; the nature of the concrete situa¬ 
tion would determine their stance. 

NOTES 

1. A. Emmanuel, Unequal, Exchange; 
A Study of the Imperialism of 
Trade, 1972. 

2 P. Sweezy, The Theory of Capi¬ 
talist De v elopmen/, 1942, pp. 62-3, 
3. A Braum “Unequal Exchange 
(mimeo), August 1972. In hb 
note "A Propo* de L* Accumula¬ 
tion", Samrir Amin uss* the ex¬ 
panded reproduction schema of Mary 
and then combines it with Sraifa's 
theory of price formation; this 
note is not yet available to me. 
Amin in his book, Accumulation 
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A Drama of Terror 

Hv 4 Drama Critic 

TPAL Outta’o Dus^swapner Nagaii 
took Calcutta b> storm and 
oecame the raping gambit in social 
upmanfnp The KPATS latest play 
Naramedb staged it the Academy on 
Apnl 16 and directed by Asit Bose may 
not cause i storm but it will be it- 
munbticd as a \ery clear statement, a 

aihmp indictment of the semi-fasen< 
tenoi that stalks th e land and an 
honest picture of the State of West 
Bengal today The play mirrored the 
undcuui rents of fcai and inucunt> 
thai permeate the daily lives of millions 
of people m West Bengal thanks to the 
sort of uolence that is being assidu¬ 
ously perpetrated on large sections of 
oui people by gioups of mindless ruth 
less, mooomr voung men mouthing 
Congiess slogans and acting as the 
second arm of the police and often 
bfcoming in 4 he prose* a law unto 
themselves 

A foreigner m search of an authen¬ 
tic Vithnu Murti aimes in fndu only 
to be fobbed off by a gang of luffiat* 
with a shiunken skull belonging to om 
Si i B R Purokayastba who died in a 
ver> unusual way The skull of thi^ 
unknown Indian tnggtrs off the pla\ 
and we are face to face with all the 
biijid colours of the agony of West 
Bengal A sleepv police station ic¬ 
ons es an uigent message from head 
quaiteis tint a charge foi embe/zlinv 
Rs 1 lakhs ha> been made against i 
Mimstei of the West Bengal (ahjm i 
by a cerfun B R Purokavastba of 
Bdirghat to the special commission sit 
up to piobe charges tf fraud and pecu 
in ary embezzlement against various 
MumUis As this was a very serious 
affau the police officers Were now in¬ 
stituted to locate this man who had the 
tementy to impugn a Minustei and 
foice him to withdraw the charge The 
police work themselves into a fury 
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and m a wide sweeping movemen , 
begin to harass all the likely B. R 
Purokayasthas of a particular locality 
There soon develops a direct confron¬ 
tation between the innocent, law-abid¬ 
ing, gentle citizens and a police force. 
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basically injcompetent. .sluggish and 
clueless but now roused to a pitch of 
frenzy and actuated by revengeful j 
motives We are then treated t' , a 1 
scene which grimly depicts the sort offo 
persecution th e people have to face atj] 
the hands of the lumpen aided andjl 
abetted by the police authorities, Igj 
the end the battered citizens an^*e£^ 
mg to the name of Purokayastha are « 
compelled to flee foi then lives to an 
animal infested jungh where frw sur 
\i\e 

This is lot the way that the people 
ue going to be made to sun coder to 
the foices of evil, history 15 replete 
with an&tancts of how people can and 
do te\oil agunst blatant injustice and 
wei throw the system that thrives on 
such injustice The last song btfor* 
the curtain falls expresses ibis note of 1 
dissent and ultimate hope 

A'it Bo>e used the technique of m 
1 inducing mood music and iileni 
movie* in the background 1 o If nd colom 
and substance to the point hi wr 
tiying to make in the play On th< 
whole the gencril standard of I he pe' 
ioimanct was consistently high Du 
spirited young man who was rough* J 
up by the Naba Ketm Sangha de 
peradoes showed pore and /pion is 
while the middle-aged lady whose 
Ind b*cn spirited away by the 00 b ** 

gave an excellent rendering of 4 
lacerated feelings of a mother pmi 
for bei lost 'on Asit Bose as the ol» 
fieedom fighter teelerulg on the brink 
of disillusion and disgusted with the 
tint, hypocrisy and biutahty of th' 
Congress Government looked too robust / 
for a man with j permanent asthma r 
ti< wheeze but the emotions he roused *> 
were genuim and nostalgic The polui 
officers wert infinitely amusing tn dif 1 
ferent trying situations In the end 1 
they gne m abjectly to the mast an s 
and let them do the talking and th« 
savaging Hus is a unique feature of 
life m West Bengal today, boldly 
handled and imaginatively presented » 
by the director The ‘mastanC were I 
unashamedly true to type. v 

The music could, perhaps, have bean 
a little more subdued while some tn the 
film shots were screened too fast for 
them to register The sequence show¬ 
ing the violence perpetrated on the out- ip 
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(taken young student was uniquely 
pressed in expressionistic ballet form. 
Iter all, mime gestures do have a 
Skater emotional force than a mere 
»age of words. Where Dushswapn*r 
ari overflowed with stage acces¬ 
ses and flamboyant posters, Aril Bose 
cted his decor to the bare mini¬ 
um some telegraph poles and a 
gh voltage danger sign lending the 
<\ay the appropriate starknes^. This 
langor sign indicated that the gather- 
rig storm would soon rise from its un- 
■toinbed depths and sweep acioss the 
Fountrv The charg* of scene '• from 
ter police station to «he doctor’s clinic 
simplv denoted by a change of 
ard. In conclusion il would be 
8j* to state that thh was a haid-hit* 

* and compact pl*y and its pow**i 
' e , nmed fre ir its c uthenticity and the 
} "toi’s pasMnm foi confronting the 
% i heid-op Their is no attempt 1o 

* k in Mes‘ianir tores. It is a she* 
£ icd I Fe po'soned at the source 

1 turbulent, unceitain and tragic. 


Brecht in Bhopal 

X 

M N K Singh 

’*F Brechtian concept of total 
ihealie has opened sew avenues 
reduction, treatment and acting, 
ht does not talk of dogmatic 
lies but of Vtitude* iti theatre, 
'■h is basically a means of commu- 
ion foi him Communication of 
jdes entails improvised freedom 
, ~*ip process his plays bring about a 
l^oin of various ^audio-visual media, 
ptcsenling a richer concept of form 
experience. 

lie total theatre draws its basic 
ngth from the exploitation of the 
^king vitality and boldness of folk 
litions. 

il this cpupled with the sense of 
gl commitment helps to evolve what 
lbe called the people’s theatre. 

Aib Nyaya Vartookcha, the Marathi 
tation of The Caucasian Chalk 
!£*e (pi rented by Mumbai Marathi 
itfetutya Sangh, of Bombay, at the 1975 
Theatre Festival at Bhopal) 
admirable exercise in verisimili- 
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tude. Fidelity to the original is not 
always a praisworthy virtue in drama¬ 
tic adaptations, L*ut Fritz Bennewitz 
and Vijya Mehta, th? directors of the 
play, have succeeded in working out a 
via iredii, so that the blend between 
liberties taken at the margin and over¬ 
all allegiance to the core of the original 
suggest a near-perfect alchemy. 

C. T Khanolkar’s adaptation carries 
the spirit, the right meaning and the 
stiess of the oripiual The changes in 
imagery and rituations have been made 
letaining appropriate implications The 
various folk forms incorporated in the 
play do not dislurb its intrinsic harmony. 

The biggest merit of the pay is that 
despite an obvious reference to the 
class struggle and open attack on the 
state power the propaganda does not 
become crude anywhere. In its totali¬ 
ty the play is an excellent piece of art. 

The production is superb- the out¬ 
come of an excellent teamwork. As 
for the aitifidial aids, lighting, co¬ 
stume etc., they are fine. But wheie 
is the need for them in the Brechtian 
theatre 7 After all his greatest suc¬ 
cess lies in dispensing with artificial 
aids. 

Suicide Squad 

Subtle McCarthyism. this is how the 
political philosophy of the Malayalam 
chama Chaverppada (presented by 
Agiagamy Theatres, Trirliur) can be 
summed up Chaverppada means sui¬ 
cide squad. To revolt against th e es¬ 
tablished order is to commit suicide this 
is the blatant message of the drama, con¬ 
cealed in the gaib of philosophical ser¬ 
mons. 

The playwjfight/director Azeez says 
that the basic human emotions end at¬ 
titudes Remain the fcaroe thdugh the 
time may change, i.e. the objective has 
no influence on subjective conditions 

To illustrate his point, the play-* 
wright selects two sets of people who 
lived n two separate epochs in the his¬ 
tory of Kerala. One is Chaverppada. 
the suicide squad, who fought and died 
for the king--a legend from the history 
of Kerala. Another is the Naxalites, 
"who for a new ideology of their own 
fought a losing battle”. The play¬ 
wright conclude* that both were des¬ 
tined for self-sacrifice and martyrdom 


and it was a "losing battle" for both 
the gioups. 

The production is poor. There are 
some good pieces of background* iriusic 
(on tape) but at places they fail to 
keep in tune with the spirit of the 
theme. TV use of Western music for 
the ancient Indian environment fails 
to click. Lighting, stage, all are poor. 

The plav failed to click primarily 
because the director overdid it in his 
zeal to cieate a "new style and syn¬ 
tax and by trying to blend the elements 
of Greek Iragedy, Sanskrit drama and 
the Brechlian theatre. 

Six Characters 

A well-known critic had once writ¬ 
ten thaft transplantation, whether of 
high-yielding variety of seeds or of plays 
from abroad, is a difficult art. Nandi- 
kar of Calcutta has revelled in this 
particular challenge ever since the 
group was formed. At Bhopal, the 
troupe presented Natyakarer Sandhane 
Chari Charitra, the Bengali adaptation of 
Pirandello’s Six Characters In Search 
of An Author, 

As the professional toupe tries to 
reenact the ‘scenes* they fail. How can 
it be otherwise when the scene is but 
an illusion to them ? The acting that 
they indulge in, sometimes abounds in 
theatrical tones and exaggerated pos¬ 
tures. The director tries to make a 
romantic situation out of the tragic 
encounter between the father and the 
step-daughtei ill the brothel, which he 
finds at the same time ‘obscene*. The 
entire troupe cannot but view the plot 
without an eye on professional detach¬ 
ment. For instance, at a most tragic 
momest the director says, "beautiful". 

The production, however, was superb. 
Director Ajitesh Bandhopadhyaya could 
hav e done even better without creating] 
the artificial stage. The plain stage 
as it was in the first act, was good eno-. 
ugh. There was also need for a little 
editing. There was no need to enact 
the tableau in the end 

It was but natural for the entire 
cast to be at case after 300 performan¬ 
ces. Keya Chakrabartv leaves an ever¬ 
lasting impression in the role of the 
step-daughter. Ajitesh in the role of 
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the father present* a beautiful study 
in under-playing 

SautJRa! 

Saari Raat (Hindi) by Badal Sircar, 
presented by Anamika. Calcutta, did 
# not succeed in involving the audience 
m 1 the personal plot. But the brolhant 
direction (Shivkumar Jhunjhunwala) and 
production helped to save the drama 
from turning into a mediocre one 
Aditya Vikram was splendid Yama 
Agarwal looked very natural in the fir«t 
act but with the mist of surrealism de\ e 
loping in the play she gradually low 
that natural charm. 

Mera Akash 

Mara Akash is the Hindi version of 
the widely-acclaimed Marathi mono¬ 
play, Dh*r Hmdaie Askashi. 

Since the original Marathi script is 
rather commonplace, the noted Hindi 
satirist, Sharad Joshi, who translated 
the play, has done well to focus on 
Mrs Suman Dhaimadhikari's iinterpre- 
tation. It seems, howevei, that Mrs 
Dhannadhikrai, that veteran of the 
Marathi stage, has not been able to 
fully grasp the Hindi version. The rea¬ 
son is perhaps psychological Over 100 
performances of this play have been 
held ill Marathi. There is an ob\iou^ 
dominating influences of the Marathi 
performances on the Hindi version which 
is reflected in the Marathi phia*es and 
terms that creop is inadvertently be¬ 
tween the dialogues. Mis Dharmadhi- 
kari # s pronunciation is also not flawless. 
This is her first appearance on the Hindi 
Stage. She will have to go a long way 
before she can adopt the correct Hindi 
style. She, however, makes no ex¬ 
cuse on this account and says, “the 
play after all depicts a Marathi charat-« 
ter’\ 

The play deals with the pathos of a 
‘working wife*—as something diffeient 
from ‘working women*. She sacrifices 
herself for the family but in the end 
finds herself deseited and heartbroken. 
She is left all alone in the wide world. 

It needed a veteran like Suman 
Dhamadhikari to convey the message 
of this 150-miniite-long drama 
Her delineation of 25 different charac- 
in the play is subtle. The range 
< voice, emotion and expression dis¬ 



played by her leaves an ever-lasting 
impiession She enchants the audi¬ 
ence throughout the play—despite the 
language difficulty—primarily because 
she does not depend upon the dialogues 
but on expression. Some mimes are 
*emarkably beautiful. 


“Non-Aligned India 19 

111 your editorial comment, “Rupee 
and Rouble” f 29-3 75), you have 
spoken of “Nehru's non-aligned India". 
Th)\ must have surprised many a 
reader of Frontier. Almost right from 
»i(s independent beginning, India has 
been a mendicant country, increasingly 
dependent on US.controlled foreign 
aid Who else was the author of such 
a stenU and subservient role, undei 
the camouflage of “non-alignment”, if 
not Nehru 9 Maybe he was clevei and 
subtle enough to ex f ract more and 
moie of this aid from various capitalist 
countries through manipulations, fctot 
can that be considered much of an 
achievement 9 Moreover, who benefited 
from this mendicancy, the enormous 
dimensions of unprincipled foreign aid 
pouring into government coffers ? Cer- 
tinly not the masses of India. It was 
always the small coterie of the upper 
ciust of our «ociety which benefited and 
fattened itself on thi>, so-called aid 
Where is “non-alignment" in this 
ghastly business ? Can anyone become 
“non-aligned” metely by continuously 
and ceaselessly harping on it 9 

Moreover, we must be great fools to 
think that imperialists of one variety 
or the other (dollar or rouble) extend 
aid just for the heck of it. If they do 
that, they will cease to be imperialists 
They not onlv expect their clients to 
become their political camp-foiloJwers 
but they also wan! lo bleed the recipient 
countries white by spreading their ten¬ 
tacles far and wide in their economic 
life hesides vulgarising their socio- 
eultunl life-patterns: (The only ex¬ 
ception in this respect has been China 
—a Third Woild countryV The im¬ 
perialists bribe the ruling classes 
through “aid*\ which in anv cast goes 
to governments, the handmaids of the 


ruling vested interests; the unsuspcetl 
ing masses have to pay for this 
called aid—which never reaches th 
anyway—through the nose. 

There can never be genuine 
alignment" for any country if it 
not strictly adhere to the basic pr 
ciple of self-reliance. There never« 
any such thing a$ "Nehru’s notxfligncl 
India". If anything, it has been a casdjj 
of double-alignment, pure and simple 
In Nehru’s time India was mortgaged 
to the one supei power and in hjpM 
daughters time, as lamented by 
it is mortgaged to the other supeg 
power. “Non-aligned India" has alwa>* 
been a big myth. / *1 

Ramadh^Tk*. 

New Delli!# ! 


Civil Rights 


There exists considerable concern fr^ 
democratic rights among intellectual* f 
and professionals of various fields in raH s 

«Vf 1 ... I 


constituted a com V* 
this concern and I 


country. We have 
mittee to canalise 

undertake meaningful programmes for 
restoration of democratic rights ana u 
release of political prisoners being held 
in West Bengal, Andhra, Kerala and 
other places. The Committee under* 
took a signature campaign as its first 
activity tin Ahmedabad and Surat, in 
Gujarat. The volunteers moved througl 
vauous institutions, informing, explain¬ 
ing, discussing and in the process, edu¬ 
cating others and themselves about 
the violation of democratic and human 
rights, continued detention of lov*r 
30,000 political prisoners, many with 
out trial under inhuman jail conditions III 
and torture. We learned first-hand of < 
the information gap that exists among , 
the people about threats to democra 
lie rights and the condition of t! 
prisoners. We have tried to fill this gi 
as much as possible in the short span' 
of time by making available the 
ifesty International Report and 
material published in Indian ne 
from time to time. 

Mofst of the major institutions 
Ahmedabad and Surat have been 
end, yielding over b00 signatures 
professors, student,, lawyer,, doc 
researchers and trade unionist*. 

maV 1 IWf 





effort was modest compared to the need 
imt exists. Bui it was meaningful as 
»t helped us know the kind of educa- 
con that will b e necessary to streng¬ 
then the democratic consciousness of 
he people here. We are, of course, 
ppy to find such a wide support and 
.11 continue our effort. 

The Committee will identify the vic- 
,u£—those who are in jail for years 
n arbitrary or so charges and unable 
^receive legal help for lack of money. 

•S[ll raise funds and arrange all pos- 
tud legal aid so that they can be 
heed. 

The Committee solicit* information 
lbout cases where government is cur¬ 
ing the democratic rights and victimi* 
ing dissent. Details ,af victimfc can 
ne sent to the Committee. We also 
•nvite citizens to contribute profession- 
1 financial and 6uch other help as 
»Vv iriay be able to offer. 

G. Patel, 

Committee for Protection of 
Democratic Rights and 
Release of Political Prisoners. 

3, Sadhana Colony, 
AHMEDABAD-14 


| Hyderabad Committee 

a As the crisis rin all spheres of our 
national and social life deepens, the 
iovernment is unleashing repression on 
jdbple who are attempting to combat 
life situation and come out of it. In 
t of these facts people from different I 

? lks of life, peasants, agricultural la¬ 
urels, factory wotkeri|, middle-class 
employee*. teachers, lecturers, advo¬ 
cates, journalists and students from all 
ijfcr the State mei on April 5 and 6, 
^ttemined the modes of repression and 
farmed the Organfisation for the Pro- 
ection, of Democratic Rights at the 
State level. A state convention will be 
hold on May 31 and June 1. 
ji C. Venkatakrishna 

Convenor, Ad-hoc Committee, 

• Hyderabad 

$ 

^ Culture and Police 

w The present Andhra Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment has no moral stand to hold a 


World Telugu Conference after killing 
so many revolutionaries. Through this 
fanfare and sheer exhibitionism, the 
Congress rulers worship the decadent 
past of Telugu culture and literature, 
without caring for the economic base 
of the common man. 

On the occasion of this conference 
some of our comrade writers chose to 
express their disapproval through pro¬ 
test march and pamphlet's under the 
leadership of Mahakavi Sri Sri True 
to their exploiting nature the rulers 
imprison the fighting present m oidei 
to honour the past. 

We strongly condemn the arrest of 
Mahakavi Sri Sn, Cheraband Raju, M. 
T. Khan, Nagnamuni, Kashipathy, Ran- 
ganatham, Tej Rajcnder Singh, Madav 
Rao, Prabhanjan, Mrs Vijaya Ranga- 
nadham (editor P/Iupu), A run a, Jalaja, 
Rajyalaxmi, and demand their imme¬ 
diate release. 

Jwalamuklr 

Nikhileswai 

Hyderabad 

Mixing 

It is certainly in tune with revolu¬ 
tionary principles that the communists 
should form alliances with other petty- 
bourgeois parties whenever they rise in 
revolt against the ruling classes and 
should strain to keep the movement in 
the right direction so that it gradually 
acquires a tevolutionary character in 
course of time. But the CPI(M) is 
keen on coalescing with men, whom they 
once described as people's enemies, only 
for election purposes; for instance, 
a report in DesMtitoIshi on May 19, 
1967 publilslied in thp name of Mr A- 
K. Gopalan asd Mr Basavapunniah said 
that J.P. was a pedlar of a national 
government,selling the idea of military 
dictatorship 'as an alternative to it. 
At that tipie J. P. Naiayan was in fa¬ 
vour of a. coalition government at the 
Centre ard urged all other parties to 
put their ideologies in cold storage in 
the interest of the so-called coalition. 

J. P. u still the same. It is the CP 
(M) wWh has exposed itself. 

P. N. Dhar 
( Calcutta 


I 

Appeal 

As many as 34 countries hav* dis¬ 
persed with the death sentence in ac¬ 
cordance with the resolution passed 
by UN. But in spite of appe^lsyfrom 
all walks of Jife to commute MM fhe death 
sentence on the two NaxaKte prisoners. 
Comrades Kistagowd and Bh<ft>lrfaiah of 
Audlua Pradesh, the Government of ^ 
India is keeping silent. 

Recently in Kerala three Naxalites, 
Comrades, Viswaroopan, Gopmath Ku- 
rukkal and Bhaskar Kurup, were senten¬ 
ced to death. 

We request the intellectuals and the 
public to press the Government to com¬ 
mute the five death sentences and to 
do away with the death sentence 

A. P. Revolutionary 
Writers’ Association 
(District Unit), Anantapur 

Search and Stop 

On the instructions of the Second 
Additional Sessions Court, Visakhapat- 
nam, which is sitting on the Parvati- 
puram Naxalite Conspiracy Case, 
the police stopped all the accused on 
bail and the visitors from entering the 
court compound at the outer gate itself 
on April 1. Mr T. Nagi Reddy, presi¬ 
dent, Parvatipuram Conspiracy Case 
Defence Aid Committee, and Mr D. 
Krishnamurthy, Secretary of the com¬ 
mittee, were among those obstructed 
from entering the court. The 
police Said that they would 
bo allowed to enter the court 
compound only after they had been 
searched, to which the above protested 
and came back from the court 
without interviewing Kanu Sany&l. 
Souren Bose, Chowdary Tejeswara Rao 
asd others and without watching the 
court proceedings. 

We protest against this search order. 
We demand immediate withdrawal of 
this procedure which is humiliating to 
any self-respecting citizen. It is our 
opinion that even the formal indepen¬ 
dence of the judiciary is at .stake. 

T. Nagi Reddy 
Andhra Pradtvh 
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